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Veneris,  22°  die  Februarii , 1861. 


Ordered,  That  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Administration 
of  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  under  the  Orders,  Buies,  and  Begulations  issued  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  and  into 
the  operation  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 


Jovis,  7°  die  Martii,  1861. 


Committee  nominated  of, — 

Mr.  Cardwell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Quinn. 


Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Forde. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Becords. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Martis,  28°  die  Mail,  1861. 


Ordered,  That  Colonel  Forde  be  discharged  from  further  attendance 
and  that  Colonel  Dunne  be  added  thereto. 


on  the  Committee ; 


Veneris,  5°  die  Julii,  1861. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Opinion,  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 


BEPOBT  

PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 
APPENDIX 


p.  iii 
p.  v 
p.  l 
P-  381 
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report. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Administration 
of  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland , under  the  Orders,  Rules,  and 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the 
Provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  and  into  the  Operation  of  the  Laws 

relating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland ; Have  considered  the 

Matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  come  to  the  following  RESOLUTIONS, 
which  they  have  agreed  to  Report  to  The  House 


That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee — 


1.  That  the  powers  given  by  the  Statute  (10  Viet.  c.  31)  to  Poor  Law 
Guardians  m Ireland  of  affording  relief,  both  in-door  and  out-door,  are  sufficient- 
and  that  no  alteration  of  that  statute  in  that  respect  is  necessary  or  desirable. 


2.  That,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  guardians  appear  to  have  made 
such  provision  in  respect  of  the  management  of  the  workhouses,  the  education 
ot  children,  medical  aid,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  effectual  relief  of 
the  poor,  as  to  justify  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  Parliament ; and  that 
it  is  not  expedient  to  give  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  to  any  other 
authority,  compulsory  powers  to  control  the  discretion  of  the  guardians. 


,T3-.  That  time  has  not  admitted  of  detailed  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
Medical  Chanties  Act,  but  that  the  evidence  shows  that  great  benefits  have 
been  derived  from  that  Statute,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  take  further  evidence 
upon  this  subject. 


- 4‘  That  seyeral  of  the  witnesses  have  recommended  the  substitution  of  union 
tor  divisional  rating ; but  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  alter  the  present  law  in  that 
rp.snppf.  * 


o.  That  an  extension  from  three  to  five  years  (with  a minimum  residence  of 
two  years  in  some  one  division)  of  the  time  which  suffices  to  make  the  pauper 
chargeable  to  the  electoral  division,  instead  of  to  the  union  at  large,  would 
tend  to  remove  undue  pressure  imposed  on  town  electoral  divisions  from  any 
sudden  increase  occasioned  by  the  gravitation  of  pauperism  towards  the  more 
populous  districts. 


6.  That  power  ought  to  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  recover  from  the 
putative  fathers  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  during  the 
time  that  they  are  inmates  of  a poor-house,  and  while  under  the  age  of  14 ; and 
that  such  cost  of  relief  should  be  recoverable  by  process,  in  the  name  of  the 
guardians,  before  the  barrister  at  quarter  sessions. 

'Z  That  it  is  expedient  to  extend  to  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  the  powers 
which  the  guardians  now  possess,  in  regard  to  fever  cases  under  the  1 5th  and 
16tli  sections  of  6 & 7 Viet.  c.  92. 


8.  To  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  religious  education  of  children,  the 
religion  of  whose  parents  is  not  known,  shall  be  determined,  by  giving  to  the 
person  who  brings  the  child  to  the  workhouse  the  legal  position  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  for  that  purpose. 
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9.  To  give  to  Boards  of  Guardians  the  authority  of  the  parent,  up  to  the  age 
of  15  years,  in  cases  of  orphan  and  deserted  children. 

10.  To  authorise  Boards  of  Guardians  to  place  orphan  and  deserted  children 
out  to  nurse,  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  when  they  shall  think  it  right  to 
do  so. 

11.  To  repeal  the  Quarter-acre  Clause. 

12.  To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  election  of  guardians,  by  requiring  a 
more  accurate  description  of  property  in  respect  of  which  claims  to  vote  are 
made,  by  requiring  the  execution  of  such  claims  to  be  executed  before  a justice 
of  the  peace,  by  limiting  the  duration  of  property  and  proxy  claims,  and  by 
limiting  the  number  of  proxy  claims  to  be  held  by  one  person ; also  by  removing 
doubts  which  have  existed  as  to  the  rights  of  owners  or  immediate  lessors  of 
certain  classes  of  property  to  vote  ; and  by  limiting  the  number  of  votes  to  be 
given  in  respect  of  rent  received,  according  to  the  rated  value  of  the  premises 
from  which  the  rent  is  received. 

13.  That  a system  of  superannuation  has  been  advocated  by  official  witnesses, 
who  recommend  that  a claim  should  be  given  to  worn-out  union  officers  giving 
up  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  union,  to  superannuation,  on  the 
scale  of  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act,  and  subject  to  the  like  restrictions 
as  are  contained  in  that  Act ; and  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  such  super- 
annuation ; but  that  such  provision  should  not  be  made  in  a Bill  to  amend  the 
present  Poor  Law. 

14.  That  a separate  place  for  religious  worship  to  which  the  inmates  should, 
subject  to  the  regulations  as  to  classification  and  discipline,  have  access  during 
the  day,  ought  to  be  provided  in  every  workhouse. 

15.  That  the  moral  classification  of  inmates,  particularly  in  the  larger  work- 
houses,  is  a subject  to  which  special  attention  ought  to  be  paid  by  those  who 
administer  the  law. 

16.  That  compulsory  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
upon  requisition  from  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  take  land  for  burial  grounds- 

17-  That  since  conflicting  decisions  as  to  the  chargeability  of  charitable 
institutions  are  being  given  by  the  assistant  barristers  of  the  different  counties 
in  Ireland,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  law  on  this  point  should  be  settled,  and 
that  the  principle  of  exemption  from  poor  rates  is  objectionable,  and  ought  not 
to  form  part  of  the  law. 

18.  That  solicitors  who  are  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  acting  professionally,  either  for  or  against  the  Boards  of  which 
they  are  members ; and  that  in  the  event  of  their  so  acting  professionally,  they 
should  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  imposed  by  the  present  law  on 
guardians  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  have  any  interest  in  a contract  made 
by  their  Beard. 


5 July  1861. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMI T T E E. 


Martis,  12°  die  Martii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  Cardwell  called  to  the  Chair. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  14  March,  at  One  o’clock. 


Mr.  Cardwell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Jovis,  14°  die  Martii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Quinn. 

, Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  George. 

Sir  J ohn  Arnott. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Alfred  Power  examined. 


Lord  Naas. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Gregory. 


[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  at  One  o’clock. 


Martis,  19°  die  Martii,  1861. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Alfred  Power  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  15  April,  at  One  o’clock. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  George. 


Luna,  15°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Lord  Naas. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Alfred  Power  further  examined. 


Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Colonel  Forde. 
Mr.  George. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 
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Jovis,  18°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Cardwell  ia  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Alfred  Power  further  examined. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Colonel  Forde. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  George. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 


Lunce , 22°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Lox-d  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Colonel  Forde. 
Mr.  Herbert. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Cogan. 
Mr.  Quinn. 
Mr.'  Monsell. 


The  Committee  deliberated  on  their  future  proceedings. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 


Jovis,  25°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  Naas. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr,  Alfred  Power  further  examined. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Sir  J ohn  Arnott. 

Mr.  George. 

Colonel  Forde. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 


Luna,  29°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Forde. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  Alfred  Power  further  examined. 


Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  George. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND). 
Jovis,  2°  die  Mali , 1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  J olin  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Colonel  Porde. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  John  Amott. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  George. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Mr.  Nicholls  Mahoney  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One  o’clock. 


Luna,  6°  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  R.  J.  O’ Sliaughnessy  examined. 


in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  J ohn  Arnott. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  9th  May,  at  Two  o’clock. 


Jovis,  9°  die  Maii,  1861. 


Mr.  MonseH. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  George. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  John  Amott 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 


Mr.  James  Hogan  and  Mr.  Stephen  O'Hallaran  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  13th. 


Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Amott 
Colonel  Forde. 

Rev.  James  Barmy,  R.C.C.,  examined. 
Mr.  Cardwell  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Denis  Phelan  examined. 


Luna,  13°  die  Maii,  1861. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  H.  Herbert  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Quinn. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 
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Jovis,  16°  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Denis  Phelan  further  examined. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Colonel  Forde. 

Mr.  George. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  27th  May,  at  One  o’clock. 


Luna,  27°  die  Mali,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

The  most  Keverend  Paul  Cullen,  B.D.,  Komau  Catholic  Archbishop,  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 


Jovis,  30°  die  Maii,  1861. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  George. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  George  Godfrey  Place  examined. 


Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  One  o’clock. 


Luna,  3°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 
Mi-.  Waldron. 

Mr.  II.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Monsell. 


Sir  John  Arnott. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Lord  Naas. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  George. 


Mrs.  Woodlock,  and  Mr.  Francis  Donnagh,  examined. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  One  o’clock. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND). 

Jovis,  6°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  Naas. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  Michael  Weddick , examined. 


Sir  John  Arnott. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


L Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 


Luna,  10°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  PI.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Macfarlane, 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Lord  Naas. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

and  Dr.  Daniel  Brady,  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 


Jovis,  13°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  John  Browne.  I , T. 

Mr.  Waldron.  T *' 

Sir  Edward  Grogan.  pf1  H“M‘on. 

Mr.  Maguire.  ° Colonel  Dunne. 

Sir  John  Arnott.  rnw*6' 

I “;;7. 

Mr.  John  Byrne,  examined.  The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  were  read  • 

A.%o ft .“#»  that  a little  ntore  ?”- 
rustic  feeling  to  the  officers  of  the  worldtonse ■ aiS  h! has ? j ”e  e4lb:ted  an  antagi 

t“lt.?0mm:SSi0ne“'  'Vh°  very 

JcZjj  Tj  tllat?”7"  0ne  ehenmstance  that  I alluded  to  was  in  1850.” 
are  to  be" M **  * am 

GarrdTau?.W  b“n  ^ P“Uic-  “d  « t°  he  found  on  hSTrf ^BoS  ‘ 

missioners,  but  I presume  they  are  not.”  7 7 ° * d the  rePorts  of  the  Com- 

" C°l0neI  Bme-1  cannot  answer  that  question?”—"  I cannot  say  » 

4°8'  b „ . 

Motior 


V. 
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Motion  made,  “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  above  questions  and  answers 
tend  to  entail  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  individual  officers  of  a particular  union ; 
and  that  such  an  inquiry  could  not  with  propriety  be  engaged  in  by  this  Committee,  and  that 
therefore  they  be  expunged” — (Lord  Naas). — Question  put. — The  Committee  divided: 

Noes,  6. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Mr.  John  Byrne , Mr.  Macfarlo.ne,  and  Dr.  Brady,  further  examined. 


Ayes,  6. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  John  Amott. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Gregory. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  17th  June,  at  One  o’clock. 


Luna,  17°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 


Lord  Naas. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  George. 


Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  John  Vandeleur  Stewart,  examined. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  21st  June,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Jovis,  21°  die  Junii , 1861. 


MEMBERS  PBE8ENT: 


Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Arnott. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  George. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  John  Browne. 


Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Maguire. 


Mr.  John  Vandeleur  Stewart,  further  examined;  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  One  o’clock. 


Luna,  24°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Naas. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Sir  John  Amott. 
Mr.  Maguire, 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 


Mr.  Thomas  Ronayne  Sarsjield,  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Jovis,  27°  die  Junii,  186], 


MEMBEB8  PBESENT  : 


Mr. 

Lord  J olan  Browne. 
Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mi-.  H.  Herbert. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mx\  Waldron. 

Sir  J ohn  Arnott. 

Mr.  Edward  Senior,  examined. 


Cabdwell,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  1st  July,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Luna,  1°  die  Julii,  1861. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Waldron. 


Mr.  Cabdwell  in  the  Chair. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 
Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  George. 


Mr.  Harrison  Briscoe,  examined. 

malie’  ■3I?d  Q?88*1011,  Put>  “ That  we  consider  onr  inquiry  would  be  incomnlete  with 


Ayes,  5. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 


Mr.  Edward  Senior,  further  examined. 


Noes,  8. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


[Adjourned  to.  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Jovis,  4°  die  Julii,  1861. 


Mx-.  Waldron. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton 


MEMBEBS  PEESENT: 

Mr.  Cabdwell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Monsell. 


. 408. 
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Resolutions  proposed,  for  tie  consideration  of  the  Committee,  by  the  Chairman  read,  as 
follows : — 

“ 1.  That  the  powers  given  by  the  Statute  (10  Yict.  c.  31) . to  Poor  Law  Guardians  m 
Ireland  of  affording  relief,  both  in-door  and  out-door,  are  sufficient ; and  that  no  alteration 
of  that  statute  in  that  respect  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

“ 2.  That,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  guardians  appear  to  have  made  such 
provision  in  respect  of  the  management  of  the  workhouses,  the  education  of  children,  medi- 
cal aid,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  effectual  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to  justify  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  Parliament ; and  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  give  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  or  to  any  other  authority,  compulsory  powers  to  control  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians. 

“ 3.  That  time  has  not  admitted  of  detailed  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Medical 
Charities  Act,  but  that  the  evidence  shows  that  great  benefits  have  been  derived  from  that 
Statute. 

“ 4.  That  several  of  the  witnesses  have  recommended  the  substitution  of  union  for  divi- 
sional rating ; but  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  alter  the  present  law  in  that  respect. 

“5.  That  an  extension  from  three  to  five  years  (with  a minimum  residence  of  two  years 
in  some  one  division)  of  the  time  which  suffices  to  make  the  pauper  chargeable  to  the 
electoral  division,  instead  of  to  the  union  at  large,  would  tend  to  remove  undue  pressure 
imposed  on  town  electoral  divisions  from  any  sudden  increase  occasioned  by  the  gravitation 
of  pauperism  towards  the  more  populous  districts. 

“ 6.  That  evidence  has  been  tendered  to  the  Committee,  showing  that  the  reKef  of 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  is  a subject  of  increasing  complaint,  and  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  law  of  England  in  this  respect,  giving  a remedy 
against  the  putative  father. 

“ 7.  That  it  is  expedient  to  extend  to  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  the  powers  which 
the  guardians  now  possess,  in  regard  to  fever  cases  under  the  15th  and  16th  sections 
of  6 & 7 Yict.  c.  92. 


“ 8.  To  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  religious  education  of  children,  the  religion 
of  whose  parents  is  not  known,  shall  be  determined,  by  giving  to  the  person  who 
brings  the  child  to  the  workhouse  the  legal  position  of  the  parent  or  guardian  for  that 
purpose. 

« 9.  To  give  to  Boards  of  Guardians  the  authority  of  the  parent,  up  to  the  age  of  15 
years,  in  cases  of  deserted  children. 

“ 10.  To  authorise  Boards  of  Guardians  to  place  orphan  and  deserted,  children  out  to 
nurse,  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  when  they  shall  think  it  right  to  do  so. 

“11.  To  repeal  the  Quarter-acre  Clause. 

« 12  To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  election  of  guardians,  by  requiring  a more 
accurate  description  of  property  in  respect  of  which  claims  to  vote  are  made,  by  limiting 
the  duration  of  property  and  proxy  claims,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  proxy  claims  to 
be  held  by  one  person ; also  by  removing  doubts  which  have  existed  as  to  the  rights  oi 
owners  or  immediate  lessors  of  certain  classes  of  property  to  vote ; and  by  limiting  the 
number  of  votes  to  be  given  in  respect  of  rent  received. 

« 13.  That  a system  of  superannuation  has  been  advocated  by  official  witnesses,  who 
recommend  that  a claim  should  be  given  to  worn-out  union  officers  giving  up  their  whole 
time  to  the  service  of  the  union,  to  superannuation,  on  the  scale  of  the  Civil  Service 
Superannuation  Act.  That  such  provision  would  not  only  relieve  cases  of  hardship,  but 
have  a tendency  to  introduce  into  the  service  a higher  and  more  valuable  class  of 
officers;  and  that  this  form  of  provision  would  be  more  economical  to  the  ratepayer  than 
a higher  scale  of  salaries.” 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ 1.  That  the  powers  giyen  by  the 
Statute  (10  Viet.  c.  31)  to  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  Ireland  of  affording  relief,  both  m-door 
and  out-door,  are  sufficient ; and  that  no  alteration  of  that  statute  in  that  respect  is  necessary 
or  desirable.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “2.  That, 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  guardians  appear  to  have  made  such  provision  m 
respect  of  the  management  of  the  workhouses,  the  education  of  children,  medical  aid,  and  ail 
other  matters  relating  to  the  effectual  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to  justify  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  Parliament;  and  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  give  to  the  Poor  Law.  Commis- 
sioners, or  to-  any  other  authority,  compulsory  powers  to  control  the  discretion  ot  the 
guardians.”— Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “ That,”  to  the  end  of 
line  4— (Mr.  Monsell).— Question  put,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question.” — The  Committee  divided  : 
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Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Noes,  5. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Further  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  question,  to  add  the  words,  “We  think 
it  right  to  state  that  Boards  of  Guardians,  save  in  very  few  instances,  do  not  exercise  the 
powers  given  to  them  by  law  to  grant  relief  in  certain  specified  cases  outside  the  work- 
house  ; we  think  that  by  more  freely  doing  so,  they  would  better  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  by  proper  supervision,  with  advantage  to  the  poor  and  the  ratepayers  ” — 
(Mr.  Waldron). — Question  put,  “ That  those  words  he  there  added.” — The  Committee 
divided  : 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Quinn. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ 2.  That,  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  the  guardians  appear  to  have  made  such  provision  in  respect  of  the  management 
of  the  workhouses,  the  education  of  children,  medical  aid,  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  effectual  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to  justify  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  Parliament; 
and  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  give  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  or  to  any  other 
authority,  compulsory  powers  to  control  the  discretion  of  the  guardians.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “ 3.  That  time  has  not  admitted  of  detailed  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  but  that  the  evidence  shows  that  great 
benefits  have  been  derived  from  that  Statute.” — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  “That”  to  the  word  “but,”  in  line  2 — (Sir  Edward  Grogan ). — Question  put, 
“ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.” — The  Committee 
divided : 

Ayes,  12.  Noes,  1. 

Mr.  Monsell.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  J okn  Arnott. 


Further  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word,  “ Act,”  in  line  2,  to  the  end 
of  the  question— (Sir  Edward  Grogan).— Question  put,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to 
he  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.” — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mx\  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Further  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  question  to  add  the  words,  “ The 
Committee  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  take  further  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject ” — (Mr.  Gregory). — Question  put,  “ That  those  words  be  there  added,” — The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

4°8*  b 3 Ayes, 
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Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan.  • 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  « 3.  That  time  has  not  admitted  of 
detailed  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  but  that  the  evidence  shows 
that  great,  benefits  have  been  derived  from  that  statute,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  take 
further  evidence  on  this  subject.” 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  « 4.  That  several  of  the  witnesses  have  recom- 
mended the  substitution  of  union  for  divisional  rating;  but  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  alter 
the  present  law  in  that  respect.”— Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word, 
“ That,’  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  “ it  having  been  proved  by 
the  distinct  testimony  of  several,  as  well  as  by  the  admission  of  other  witnesses,  that  the 
system  of  divisional  rating  has  operated  most  prejudicially  to  the  population  of  towns,  to 
which,  from  many  causes,  the  destitute  classes  have  been  and  are  induced  to  resort,  it  is 
both  just  and  expedient  that  the  area  of  rating  should  be  extended  from  divisions  to 
unions  —(Mr.  Maguire),— Question  put,  « That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question,” — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Cogan. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  cf  4.  That  several  of  the  witnesses 
have  recommended  the  substitution  of  union  for  divisional  rating ; but  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  alter  the  present  law  in  that  respect.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “ 5.  That  an  extension  from  three  to  five  years 
(with  a minimum  residence  of  two  years  in  some  one  division)  of  the  time  which  suffices  to 
make  the  pauper  chargeable  to  the  electoral  division,  instead  of  to  the  union  at  large, 
would  tend  to  remove  undue  pressure  imposed  on  town  electoral  divisions  from  any  sudden 
increase  occasioned  by  the  gravitation  of  pauperism  towards  the  more  populous  districts.” 
— Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “ large,”  in  line  3,  to  the  end  of  the 
question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  “ is  desirable  ’’—(Lord  Naas)— instead  thereof. 
Question  put,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.”— The 
■Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Main  Question  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 
Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  J ohn  Arnott. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Resolved, 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  « 5.  That  an  extension  from  three 
to  five  years  (with  a minimum  residence  of  two  years  in  some  one  division)  of  the  time 
which  suffices  to  make  the  pauper  chargeable  to  the  electoral  division,  instead  of  to  the 
union  at  large,  would  tend  to  remove  undue  pressure  imposed  on  town  electoral  divisions 
from  any  sudden  increase  occasioned  by  the  gravitation  of  pauperism  towards  the  more 
populous  districts.  ” 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “6.  That  evidence  Fas  been  tendered  to  the 
Committee,  showing  that  the  relief  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  is  a subject  of 
increasing  complaint,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  England  in  this  respect,  giving  a remedy  against  the  putative  father.”— Amend- 
ment proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  « That”  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order 
to  add  the  words,  “ Power  ought  to  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  recover  from  the 
putative  fathers  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  during  the  time  that 
they  are  inmates  of  a poor-house,  and  while  under  the  age  of  14 ; and  that  such  cost  of  relief 
should  be  recoverable  by  process  in  the  name  of  the  guardians,  before  the  barrister  at 
quarter  sessions  ”• — (Lord  J.  Browne) — instead  thereof. — Question,  “ That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be.  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question,”  put,  and  negatived. — Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ 6,  That  power  ought  to  be  given  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  recover  from  the  putative  fathers  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
illegitimate  children  during  the  time  that  they  are  inmates  of  a poor-house,  and  while  under 
the  age  of  14 ; and  that  such  cost  of  relief  should  be  recoverable  by  process,  in  the  name  of 
the  guardians,  before  the  barrister  at  quarter  sessions.” 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ 7.  That  it  is  expedient  to  extend 
to  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  the  powers  which  the  guardians  now  possess,  in  regard  to 
fever  cases,  under  the  15th  and  16th  sections  of  6 & 7 Yict.  c.  92.”  ° 

. Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it 
is  expedient,  “ 8.  To  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  religious  education  of  children,  the 
religion  of  whose  parents  is  not  known,  shall  be  determined  by  giving  to  the  person  who 
brings  the  child  to  the  workhouse  the  legal  position  of  the  parent  or  guardian  for  that 
purpose.” — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  cc  not  known,”  in  order  to  insert 
the  words,  “ where  there  are  no  grounds  to  presume  what  was  the  religion  of  the  parents  ” 
— (Mr.  Cog  an. ) instead  thereof.— Question  put,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Noes,  6. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  “ not  known”  to  the  end  of  the 
question— (Mr.  George ).  Question  put,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question.” — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Main  Question  put. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

408.  b 4 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Resolved, 
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Resolved,  “ 9.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  to  Boards 
of  Guardians  the  authority  of  the  parent,  up  to  the  age  of  15  years,  in  cases  of  deserted 
children.” 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “ 10.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that 
it  is  expedient  to  authorise  Boards  of  Guardians  to  place  orphan  and  deserted  children  out  to 
nurse,  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  when  they  shall  think  it  right  to  do  so.” — Amendment 
proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  “ twelve,”  in  order  to  insert  the  word  “ five” — (Lord  J. 
Browne')— instead  thereof. — Question  put,  That  the  word  “ twelve”  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Further  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  question,  to  add  the  words,  “ and 
after  that  time,  should  they  return  to  the  care  of  the  guardians,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  training  for  industrial  employment  or  domestic  service,  due  supervision,  in 
case  of  their  being  sent  to  industrial  schools,  being  maintained  over  them  by  persons  repre- 
senting the  guardians”— (Mr.  Maguire). — Question,  “ That  those  words  be  there  added,” 
put,  and  negatived. — Main  question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ IQ.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  Boards  of  Guardians  to  place  orphan  and  de- 
serted children  out  to  nurse,  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  when  they  shall  think  it  right  to 
do  so.” 


Resolved,  “11.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  repeal 
the  quarter-acre  clause.” 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “ 12.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that 
it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  election  of  guardians,  by  requiring  a more 
accurate  description  of  property  in  respect  of  which  claims  to  vote  are  made,  by  limiting 
the  duration  of  property  and  proxy  claims,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  proxy  claims  to 
be  held  by  one  person ; also  by  removing  doubts  which  have  existed  as  to  the  rights  of 
owners  or  immediate  lessors  of  certain  classes  of  property  to  vote ; and  by  limiting  the 
number  of  votes  to  be  given  in  respect  of  rent  received.” — Amendment  proposed,  after  the 
word  “made,”  in  line  3,  to  insert  the  words  “by  requiring  the. execution  of  such  claims  to 
be  executed  before  a justice  of  the  peace”— (Sir  E.  Grogan ). — Question  put,  “ Thar  those 
w ords  be  there  inserted.” — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George, 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  3. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 


Further  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “ limiting,”  in  line  3,  to  the 
word  “ also,”  in  line  4 — (Mr.  George). — Question  put,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  question.” — The  Committee  divided  : 

Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Quinn. 


.Further  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  “ person  ” in  line  4,  to  insert  the  words 
“in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  in  the  English  Poor  Law” — (Mr.  Cogan). — Ques- 
tion put,  “ That  those  words  be  there  inserted.” — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes, 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 
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Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  J ohn  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Further  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “ by”  in  line  4,  to  the  word 

“owners”  in  line  5,  in  order  to  insert  the  word  “enabling” — (Sir  E.  Grogan) instead 

thereof. — Question,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question  ” 
put,  and  agreed  to.  M ’ 


Further  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  “ vote  ” in  line  6,  to  insert  the  words 
“ according  to  the  rated  value  of  such  property  ” — (Sir  E.  Grogan .) — Question  put  “That 
those  words  be  there  inserted.” — The  Committee  divided : * 


Ayes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  J ohn  Arnott. 


Further  Amendment  proposed,,  at  the  end  of  the  question,  to  add  the  words,  “ accord- 
ing to  the  rated  value  of  the  premises  from  which  the  rent  is  received.” — Question,  “ That 
those  words  be  there  added,”  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Main  Question,  as  amended,  put.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Resolved,  “12.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  election  of  guardians,  by  requiring  a more  accurate  description  of 
property  in  respect  of  which  claims  to  vote  are  made,  and  the  execution  of  such  claims  be 
executed  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  by  limiting  the  duration  of  property  and  proxy 
claims,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  proxy  claims  to  be  held  by  one  person ; also  by 
removing  doubts  which  have  existed  as  to  the  rights  of  owners  or  immediate  lessors  of 
certain  classes  of  property  to  vote ; and  by  limiting  the  number  of  votes  to  be  given  in 
respect  of  rent  received,  according  to  the  rated  value  of  the  premises  from  which  the  rent 
is  received.” 

« made’  and  Question  Proposed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 

13.  ihat  a system,  of  superannuation  has  been  advocated  by  official  witnesses,  who 
recommend  that  a claim  should.be  given  to  worn-out  union  officers,  giving  up  their  whole 
tame  to  the  service  of  the  union,  to  superannuation  on  the  scale  of  the  Civil  Service 
Superannuation  Act.  That  such  provision  would  not  only  relieve  cases  of  hardship,  but 
have  a tendency  to  introduce  into  the  service  a higher  and  more  valuable  class  of  officers  • 
and  that  this  form  of  provision  would  be  more  economical  to  the  ratepayer  than  a higher 
scale  of  salaries.”— Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  « Act,”  in  line  I to 
the  end  of  the  question— (Mr.  H.  Berbert).— Question,  “ That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
lett  out  stand  part  of  the  question,”  put,  and  negatived. 

Further  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  question,  to  add  the  words,  “ and 
subject  to  the  like  restrictions  as  are  contained  in  that  Act”— (Lord  Naas).— Question, 
“ That  those  words  be  there  added,”  put,  and  agreed  to. 

. (further  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  Amendment,  to  add  the  words,  “ and  that 
it  is  desirable  to  provide  such  superannuation”— (Lord  J.  Browne).— Question  put,  “ That 
those  words  be  there  added.” — The  Committee  divided : 


408, 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan, 
Mr.  Waldron. 


F urther 
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Further  Amendment  proposed,  after  the  last  Amendment,  to  add  the  words,  “ but  that 
such  provision  should  not  be  made  in  a Bill  to  amend  the  present  Poor  Law  ” — (Mr.  Cogan). 
— Question  put,  “ That  those  words  be  there  added.” — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  II.  Herbert. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 


Noes,  6., 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Sir  John  Amott. 


Main  question,  as  amended,  put.- 
Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


-The  Committee  divided  : 

Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ 13.  That  a system  of  superannuation 
has  been  advocated  by  official  witnesses,  who  recommend  that  a claim  should  be  given  to 
worn-out  union  officers,  giving  up  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  union,  to  superan- 
nuation, on  the  scale  of  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act,  and  subject  to  the  like 
restrictions  as  are  contained  in  that  Act ; and  that  it  is  desirable  to  provide  such  superan- 
nuation ; but  that  such  provision  should  not  be  made  in  a Bill  to  amend  the  present  Poor 
Law.” 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
“ That  the  rule  now  in  force  in  England,  with  regard  to  workhouse  chaplains  of  the 
Established  Church  requiring  the  consent  in  writing  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to 
their  appointments,  should  be  applied  in  Ireland  to  the  appointments,  of  all  workhouse 
chaplains” — (Mr.  Monsell .) — Question  put. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  6. 
Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 
Mi-.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ That 
a separate  place  for  religious  worship,  to  which  the  inmates  should,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  classification  and  discipline,  have  access  during  the  day,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided in  every  workhouse”— (Mr.  Monsell.) — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  “ That,”  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  “ it  appears  to  your 
Committee  that  sufficient  accommodation” — (Lord  Naas ) — instead  thereof. 

Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question : — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  II.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Main  question  put. — The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


Resolved, 
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Resolved,  That  it-  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ That  a separate'  place  for  religious 
worship,  to  which  the  inmates  should,  subject  to  the  regulations  as  to  classification  and  dis- 
cipline, have  access  during  the  day,  ought  to  be  provided  in  every  workhouse.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ That  the  moral 
classification  of  inmates,  particularly  in  the  larger  Workhouses,  is  a subject  to  which  special 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  by  those  who  administer  the  law  (Mr.  Monsell) — put,  and 
agreed  to.  , ' r 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ That  compulsory 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  upon  requisition  from  Boards  of 
Guardians,  to  take  lands  for  burial  grounds  ” — (Mr.  Monsell ) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  “ That  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  absence  of  any 
Catholic  element  in  the  Poor  Law  Commission  ; and’  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
stated,  in  his  evidence,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  various  religious  denominations  in  Ireland  should  be  represented  on  your  Board  ” — 
(Mr.  Cog  an) — put,  and  negatived. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  put,.  “ That  it  having  been  clearly  established,  as  well  by 
the  testimony  of  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses,  as  by  returns  which  have  been 
referred  to,  that  the  practical  administration  of  the  business  of  the  union  devolves  in  almost 
every,  instance  upon  the  elected,  guardians;  and  that  the  attendance  of  the  ex  officio 
guardian  is  comparatively  few,  and  confined  to  especial  occasions,  it  is  desirable  that-  the 
proportion  of  ex  officio  guardians  to.  the  entire  number  of  guardians  constituting  each  Board 
should  be  reduced  and  restored  to  what  it  had  been  under  the  original  law,  until  its  change 
in  1847  ” — (Mr.  Maguire),- — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Cogan.. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,.  9. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  II.  Herbert. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  ‘Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


. Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  « That 
since  conflicting  decisions  as  to  the  chargeability  of  charitable  institutions  are  being  given 
by  the  assistant  barristers  of  the  different  counties  in  Ireland,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
law  on  this  point  should  be  settled  (Mr.  Waldron).— Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end 
of  the  question,  to  add  the  words,  “ and  that  the  principle  of  exemption  from  poor  rates 
is  objectionable,  and  ought  not  to  form  part  of  the  law  ’’—(Lord  Naas). — Question  put 
“ That  those  words  be  there  added.” — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayesr7. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr;  Quinn. 


Noes,.  6. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Waldron.  ■ 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Main  question,  as  amended,  put. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  II.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  John  Arnott. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Quinn. 


_ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ 18.  That  since  conflicting  deci- 
sions as  to  the  chargeability  of  charitable  institutions  are  being  given  by  the  assistant 
barristers  of  the  different  counties  in  Ireland,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  law  on  this  point 
should  be  settled,  and  that  the  principle  of  exemption  from  poor  rates  is  objectionable,  and 
ought  not  to  form  part  of  the  law.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  “ 19.  That 
solicitors  who  are  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  prohibited  from  actino-  pro- 
fessionally, either  for  or  against  the  Boards  of  which  they  are  members ; and  that  in  the 
4°8.  event 
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event  of  their  so  acting  professionally,  they  should  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  are 
imposed  by  the  present  law  on  guardians  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  have  any  interest 
in  a contract  made  by  their  Board” — (Lord  J.  Browne) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  “ That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  report  the  above  Resolutions  to  The 
House,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  and  the  Appendix,”  put,  and  agreed 
to. 


Ordered , to  Report. 


EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES. 


NAME 

of 

WITNESS. 

Profession 

Condition. 

Prom  whence 
Summoned. 

Number  of 
Days 

absent  from 
Home, 
under 
Orders  of 
Committee. 

Expenses 

of 

Journey 

to 

London 
and  back. 

Allowance 

during 

Absence 

TOTAL 

Expenses 

allowed 

Witness. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  a. 

£.  s.  a. 

Mr.  Nicholls  Mahony 

Merchant  - 

Blarney 

6 

8 - - 

6 6 - 

14  6 - 

Mr.  R.  J.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

Clerk  to  Board  of  Guardians 

Cork  - 

28 

8 - - 

29  8 - 

.37  8 - 

Mr.  James  Hogan  - 

Guardian  ... 

Limerick 

13 

8 - - : 

13  13  - 

21  13  - 

Mr.  Stephen  O’Hal- 
loran. 

Guardian  - 

Limerick 

13 

8 - - 

13  13  - 

21  13  - 

Rev.  James  Barry  - 

Curate  - 

Youghal 

17 

8 5- 

1 7 17  - 

26  2 - 

Mr.  D.  Phelan 

Gentleman  ... 

Dublin 

8 

7 - - 

8 8- 

15  8 - 

Mr.  0.  G.  Place  - 

Guardian  ... 

Dublin 

4 

6 - - 

4 4 - 

10  4 - 

Mrs.  Woodlock 

. . _ . . 

6 

7 - - 

6 6 - 

13  6 - 

Mr.  T.  Donnagh 

Guardian  ... 

Drogheda  - 

4 

7 - - 

4 4 - 

11  4 - 

Mr.  M.  Weddick  - 



Dublin 

4 

6 - - 

4 4 - 

10  4 - 

Mr.  H.  J.Macfarlane 

J.  P.  - 

Dublin 

4 

6 - - 

4 4 - 

10  4 - 

Dr.  Daniel  Brady  • 

Physician  ... 

Dublin 

4 

6 - - 

10  10  - 

16  10  - 

Sir  Richard  O’Don- 
nell. 

Bart.  .... 

Newport 

11 

11  - - 

11  11  - 

22  11  - 

Mr.  T.  R.  Sarsfield  - 

Gentleman  ... 

Cork  ... 

6 

5 5 - 

6 6 - 

11  11  - 

Mr,  Harrison  Briscoe 

Gentleman  ... 

Inverness  - 

7 

12  G - 

7 7 - 

19  13  - 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


PAGE. 


Jovis,  14°  die  Martii,  1861. 
Alfred  Power,  Esq.  i 

Martis,  19°  die  Martii , 1861. 
Alfred  Power,  Esq.  - - - 12 

Luna.,  15°  die  Aprilis , 1861. 
Alfred  Power,  Esq.  - > 25 

Mercurii,  18°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 
Alfred  Power,  Esq.  40 

Jovis,  25°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 

Alfred  Power,  Esq.  56 

Lunce,  29°  die  Aprilis,  1861. 

Alfred  Power,  Esq.  - - 73 

Jovis,  2°  die  Maii,  1861. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Mahony  - -89 


PAGE. 

Jovis,  30°  die  Maii,  1861. 

George  Godfrey  Place,  Esq.  - 201 

Lunce,  3°  die  Junii,  1861. 

Mrs.  Woodlock  - - - 216 

Francis  Donnagh,  Esq.  - - 227 

Jovis,  6»  die  Junii,  1861. 

Mr.  Michael  Weddick  - - 231 
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The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Alfred  Power,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1.  Chairman.~\  You  are  Chief  Commissioner 
M the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2.  Originally  the  Irish  Poor  Law  was  a branch 
di  the  English  Poor  Law,  and  was  administered 
by  the  officers  of  an  English  commission? — Yes. 

3.  Plow  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of 
the  commission,  both  English  and  Irish  ?— About 
26  years;  I was  appointed  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner in  the  year  1834,  which  was  the  year 
of  the  passing  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act. 

4.  Then  from  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  new  Poor  Law  in  England  you  have  been 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
either  in  England  or  Ireland  ? — I have. 

5.  In  what  year  did  you  go  to  Ireland? — In 
the  year  1843. 

6.  In  what  capacity  ? — In  the  capacity  of  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  associated  with  another 
Assistant  Commissioner,  under  a delegation  of 
powers  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
England,  to  conduct  the  business  of  their  office 
in  Dublin. 

b may  assume  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  from  the  earliest 
period,  has  engaged  your  attention  ?— It  has.  At 
the  time  I went  to  Ireland  the  workhouses  were 
not  all  in  operation.  Out  of  130  workhouses' 
there  were,  in  the  beginning  of  1843,  98  in  full 
operation. 

8.  We  may  consider  the  years  1838  and  1847 
as  two  important  eras  in  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

9.  But  going  back  to  an  anterior  time,  to  a time 
before  the  Act  of  1838,  what  is  the  first  statute 
to  which  you  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  in  connexion  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland? — The  first  legislation  of  any 
importance  regarding  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  I believe  to  have  been  in  the  year  1703. 

I refer  to  the  Statute  of  the  2d  of  Anne,  c.  19; 
ail()  2*8  *8  a remar^a^e  circumstance,  that  two 


of  the  largest  workhouses  which  we  now  have 
in  Ireland  date  their. origin  from  that  Act.  ' I do 
not  know  at  what  time  they  were  built,  but  I 
believe  they  were  built  under  the  authority  of 
that  Act.  I allude  to  the  two  workhouses  of  the 
North  and  South  Dublin  Unions.  That  Act  is,  in 
fact,  called  “ An  Act  for  erecting  a workhouse  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  for  employing  and  main- 
taining the  poor  thereof.”  It  was  an  Act  for  very 
mixed  purposes ; it  was  to  relieve  and  set  to  work 
vagabonds  and  beggars,  and  to  apprehend  and 
detain,  until  the  age  of  16  years,  any  poor  child 
or  children  found,  and  to  apprentice  them.  The 
funds  were  raised  partly  by  subscription  and  from 
charitable  sources,  partly  hackney  carriage  li- 
censes, and  partly  by  a rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound 
on  every  house  in  Dublin;  that  was  the  first 
compulsory  , rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  which  I have  been  able  to  find  in  the 
Statutes. 

10.  That  Act  applied  to  Dublin  only  ?— That 
Act  applied  to  Dublin  only.  Thirty  years,  or 
rather  more  than  30  years  afterwards  an  Act  was 
passed,  namely,  the  9th  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a similar  institution  at 
Cork.  The  original  Dublin  Act  remained  un- 
amended, I believe,  for  60  years.  In  the  course 
of  that  period  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  to 
several  various  uses,  some  of  them  described  in 
the  title  of  the  Act ; but  that  workhouse  became 
also  a lunatic  asylum  and  a foundling  hospital, 
for  in  the  year  1772  we  find  an  Amendment  Act 
introduced,  principally  to  separate  the  two  insti- 
tutions, one  to  be  called  thereafter  a house  of  in- 
dustry and  the  other  a foundling  hospital ; and 
then  the  power  of  taxation  was  increased  to  six- 
pence in  the.  pound  on  all  the  houses  in  Dublin. 
The  two  buildings,  which  were  afterwards  known 
as  the  House  of  Industry  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  Dublin,  have  since  become  the  work- 
houses  of  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Union  re- 
spectively. 

A The 


A.  Power, 
Esq. 

14  March 
1861. 
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A.  Power,  The  first  general  Act  which  I have  found 
Esq.  was  passed  in  1715,  being  the  2d  Geo.  1,  c.  17, 
which  provided  solely  for  the  apprenticing  of 
14  «fiC1  helpless  children  by  the  ministers  and  church- 
1 * wardens  of  every  parish  in  Ireland ; and  that  was, 

I have  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  law  which  was 
afterwards  enacted  for  the  maintenance  of  de- 
serted children  by  the  parishes. 

Another  very  important  general  Act,  which 
may  be  called  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor, 
was  passed  in  1772,  namely,  the  11th  and  12th  of 
Geo.  3,  c.  30 ; it  was  called  “ An  Act  for  badging 
such  poor  as  shall  be  found  unable  to  support 
themselves  by  labour,  and  for  otherwise  provid- 
ing for  them,  and  restraining  such  as  shall  be 
found  unable  to  support  themselves  by  labour  or 
industry  from  begging.”  Under  this  Act  a cor- 
poration, consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese, and  various  other  eminent  persons  in  the 
county,  together  with  donors  and  subscribers, 
were  named  a body  of  governors,  and  empowered 
to  build  and  manage  hospitals  and  houses  of  in- 
dustry in  all  counties  and  counties  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Ireland.  The  funds  were  to  be  raised 
chiefly  by  charitable  contributions,  the  assessment 
on  the  county  being  limited  to  400  /.  in  counties 
at  large,  and  200 /.  in  counties  of  cities  and  towns. 

In  1772  there  seems  to  have  been  a great  deal 
of  legislation ; for  the  1 1th  and  12th  of  .Geo.  3 
c.  15,  provides  for  deserted  children  in  cities 
except  Cork  and  Dublin,  which  were  already 
provided  for.  A further  and  more  extensive  Act 
was  passed  one  year  afterwards,  namely,  in 
1773,  the  13th  and  14th  of  Geo.  3,  c.  24, 
which  was  an  Act  to  provide  generally  in  all 
parishes  for  the  relief  of  deserted  children  in  Ire- 
land, with  a limitation  to  5 /.  for  each  child. 

I believe  those  were  all  the  Acts  which  were 
passed  in  reference  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  before  the  Union,  except  the  5th  Geo.  3, 
c.  20,  for  the  establishment  of  county  infir- 
maries. I may  observe  that  out  of  those  general 
Acts  passed  before  the  Union,  two  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions arose  which  are  very  different  in  their 
characters;  houses  of  industry  and  county  infir- 
maries. In  aid  of  the  establishment  of  county 
infirmaries,  Parliament  voted  3,000  /.  per  annum, 
Irish  currency,  for  the  salaries  of  the  surgeons  and 
medical  officers.  And  that  appears  to  have  given 
an  impulse  to  those  institutions.  We  find  that 
county  infirmaries  were  established  everywhere  in 
Ir  eland  with  the  exception  of  Waterford,  for  which 
there  was  a special  Local  Act.  But  in  1830, 
when  Mr.  Spring  Rice’s  commission  sat  on  the. 
subject  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  there  were  only, 
twelve  houses  of  industry  recognised  as  having 
at  any  time  existed,  although  the  infirmary  sys- 
tem was  carried  out  in  every  county,  with  one 
exception. 

After  the  Union  the  first  Act  passed  was  in 
the  year  1805,  being  the  45th  of  Geo.  3,  c.  Ill, 
which  recites  that  county  infirmaries  are  too  dis- 
tant from  some  parts  of  the  county  to  afford  the 
relief  intended;  and  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  dispensaries,  to  be  supported  half  by 
subscription,  and  half  by  county  cess.  And  by 
that  Act  it  was  provided  that  whatever  subscrip- 
tions were  raised  the  grand  jury  should  be  allowed 
to  present  an  equal  amount  to  that  of  the  subscrip- 
tions ; and  this,  I believe,  was  the  origin  of  dis- 
pensaries. 

In  the  next  year,  1806,  there  was  passed  the 
46  th  of  Geo.  3,  c.  95,  which  provides  for  the  more 
effectual  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  managing  of  in- 


firmaries and  hospitals,  reciting  the  Act  which  I 
have  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  11th  and 
12th  of  Geo.  3,  c.  30.  The  main  provision  of  the 
Act  of  1806,  is  one  which  authorises  an  extended 
presentment,  the  limit  being  raised  from  400 /.  to 
700 /. 

In  1807,  the  next  year,  fever  hospitals  were 
first  established,  to  be  supported  partly  by 
voluntary  subscription,  and  partly  by  county 
assessment,  with  a limitation  of  100 /.  for  the 
latter,  and  a further  limitation  that  no  more  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tion raised  should  be  assessed.  In  1814,  the  Fever 
Hospitals  Act  was  amended  by  the  54th  of  Geo. 
3,  c.  112,  which  was  an  Act  extending  the  provi- 
sion from  150/.  to  250/.  per  annum.  In  1818 
again  there  was  an  Act,  namely,  the  58th  of  Geo. 

3,  c.  47,  called  an  Act  to  establish  Fever  Hos- 
pitals, and  make  other  regulations  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  poor,  and  for  preventing  the  in- 
crease of  fever  in  Ireland.  By  this  latter  Act  a 
corporation  was  established  to  build  and  manage 
the  hospital,  and  the  limit  was  further  extended 
to  500  /.  per  annum  for  the  assessment,  the  pre- 
sentment not  to  exceed  double  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions. 

Though  it  does  not  immediately  bear  upon  the 
subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that 
in  the  year  1822,  when  there  was  a season  of 
immense  distress  in  Ireland,  there  were  two  Acts 
passed  which  resembled  very  much  the  Act  called 
the  Labour  Rate  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1846. 
Those  two  Acts,  namely,  the  3d  and  4th  of  Geo. 

4,  c.  3,  and  the  3d  and  4th  of  Geo.  4,  c.  84,  were 
both  passed  in  the  same  Session,  and  are  called 
Labour  Employment  Acts. 

The  last  Act  before  the  Act  of  1838,  was  the 
6th  of  Geo.  4,  c.  102,  and  was  an  Act  to  amend, 
the  laws  relating  to  deserted  children,  providing 
a limit  of  50  s.  per  annum  for  each  child  to  be 
raised  by  parish  assessment  as  in  the  former 
Acts. 

11.  Then  from  the  period  which  you  have 
mentioned,  namely,  1825  to  1838,  there  was  an 
interval  during  which  no  important  statutes  were 
passed? — None,  I believe. 

12.  Was  there  a very  great  amount  of  inquiry 
upon  the  subject,  by  committees  and  commissions 
during  that  interval? — Yes,  there  was  a great 
amount  of  inquiry ; there  had  been  a Committee, 
presided  over  by  the  present  Lord  Monteagle, 
then  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  which  sat  in  1823  ; and 
there  was  another  Committee,  also  presided  over 
by  .Mr.  Rice,  which  sat  in  1830.  I am  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  reports  of  these 
Committees,  but  I believe  there  was  not  any 
recommendation  of  a compulsory  Poor  Law  com- 
prised in  their  suggestions.  The  distress  in  Ire- 
land was  most  vividly  described  in  the  reports, 
and  various  remedies  were  dwelt  upon ; but  there 
was  nothing  recommended  in  the  nature  of  a law 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  next  operation  took  place  in  1833  when 
a Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  the  Protestant  Archbishop  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  10  or  12  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland  (all 
of  them  I believe  were  Irish  gentlemen),  and 
that  Committee  reported  finally  in  1836.  The 
description  given  in  their  report  of  the  amount  of 
distress  in  Ireland  has  sometimes  been  thought  to 
be  exaggerated ; but  I will  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  main  facts  which  were  brought  out, 
particularly  as  they  seem  to  have  influenced  that 
Commission, 
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Commission,  not  to  recommend  any  system  of  poor 
law  like  the  English  poor  law,  although  the 
amendment  of  the  English  Poor  Law  had  then 
been  in  operation  with  very  great  success  for  two 
years. 

13.  At  that  time  the  public  mind  in  England 
was  very  much  occupied  with  the  mischievous 
consequences  which  had  resulted  from  the  old 
poor  law ; and  the  new  poor  law,  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  these  mischievous  results, 
had  been  passed  ana  had  just  come  into  opera- 
tion?— It  had.  In  1836  the  Amendment  Act 
had  had  two  years  of  most  successful  operation, 
so  far  as  the  reduction  of  pauperism  and  expendi- 
ture was  concerned;  no  subsequent  reduction 
having  taken  place  at  all  comparable  to  that 
effected  in  those  first  two  years. 

14.  But  during  the  time  that  this  commission 
was  prosecuting  its  inquiries,  namely,  from  1835 
to  1836,  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  the 
poor  law  of  this  country  was  coming  into  opera- 
tion?—Yes. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry 
stated,  that  for  more  than  half  a year  2,385,000 
of  the  people  in  Ireland  were  in  a state  of  distress 
for  want  of  employment.  The  total  number 
is  made  up  in  this  way:  there  were  585,000 
labourers  who  were  not  occupiers  of  land,  and 
who  could  only  obtain  22  weeks  of  employ- 
ment during  the  whole  year,  and  for  30  weeks 
must  have  been  considered,  together  with  their 
dependents,  amounting  upon  computation  to 
1,800,000  (about  three  dependents  being  reckoned 
to  each  head  of  a family)  for  30  weeks  of  the 
year  in  distress. 

15.  Does  the  report  state  what  the  wages  of 
these  people  were  during  the  22  weeks  for  which 
they  were  employed  ? — It  does ; the  wages  were 
considered  to  be,  on  an  average,  8 J-  d.  per  day, 
and  that,  at  six  days  in  the  week,  amounts  to 
4s.  3d.  “ If,  consequently,”  the  Commissioners 
say,  “ the  latter  class  would  take  refuge  in  a 
workhouse  when  they  cannot  obtain  employment 
on  hire,,  they  would  there  have  to  be  provided 
for,  during  30  weeks  of  the  year.”  They,  then 
expressly  declare,  that  they  “ cannot  recommend 
the  present  workhouse  system  of  England  as  at  all 
suitable  to  Ireland.” 

. 16.  You  have  spoken  of  a proportion  of  the 
distressed  population  of  Ireland  who  were  not 
occupiers  of  land ; but  you  have  still  to  give  us 
the  number  of  those  who  being  in  circumstances 
of  distress,  were  occupiers  of  land? — Yes;  there 
are  564,274  occupiers  of  land,  a large  number 
of  whom  ought  not,  I apprehend,  to  be  left  out 
of  that  calculation.  I have  met,  in  looking  up 
the  history  of  that  time,  with  a most  remarkable 
speech  made  in  the  year  1833  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  alludes  to  the  subject  of  Irish  distress, 
although  not  favourably  to  the  idea  of  a Poor 
Law  for  Ireland.  He  is  speaking  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Walsh,  a Roman  Catholic  magis- 
trate. He  says,  “ Look  at  the  evidence  of  Mi-. 
Walsh;  he  states  that  the  majority  of  persons 
under  the  class  of  farmers  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, are  people  holding  from  10  to  15  acres  of 
land.  That  they  are  generally  in  the  greatest 
state  of  destitution  from  about  the  month  of  April 
to  the  month  of  September.  Farmers  in  tin' a 
class  have  no  means  of  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  but  by  their  crop,  and  from  the  time 
the  sale  of  the  crop  takes  place,  till  the  next  crop, 
they  are  destitute  of  every  means  of  obtaining 
money.  Potatoes,  generally  without  either  milk 
0.28. 


or  meat,  constitute  their  diet,  and  they  consider 
themselves  very  lucky  if  they  have  enough  of 
them.”  Then  adverting  to  the  remedies  which 
might  be  adopted  to  meet  that  state  of  things. 
Sir  Robert  P eel  observes — “ Other  remedies  are 
proposed.  Poor  Laws  among  the  rest.  If  I have 
paused  in  giving  my  assent  to  their  introduction 
in5  Irchuid,  it  is  not  from  insensibility  to  Irish 
suffering,  but  from  the  fear  where  poverty  is  so 
wide  spread,  and  the  demand  for  labour  so  dis- 
proportionate  to  the  supply,  that  if  the  principle 
ol  the  Poor  Laws  were  introduced,  the  whole 
income  of  the  land  would  ultimately  be  absorbed 
by  the  claims  for  relief,  and  an  agrarian  law  of  the 
worst  kind  practically  established.  Suggestions 
have . been  offered  of  a strict  limitation  of  the 
principle  of  the  Poor  Laws  ; of  confining  relief 
exclusively  to  cases  of  disease  and  decrepitude, 
and  total  incapacity  for  labour.  If  this  limitation 
can  be  applied  and  rigidly  enforced,  many  of  the 
objections  to  the  system  of  Poor  Laws  will  no 
doubt  be  abated.  But  looking  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  extent  and  complication  of  poverty  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  confining  within  definite  limits  any  sound 
principle  of  relief,  and  checking  its  abuse.  I have 
sometimes  feared  that,  in  reference  to  Poor  Laws 
for  Ireland,  we  are  almost  arrived  at  that  melan- 
choly state  described  by  the  Roman  historian, 

‘ in  quo,  nec  vitia  nostra,  nec  remedia,  pati 
possumus .’  ” That  opinion  was  expressed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1833,  before  the  passing  of  the 
P oor  Law  Amendment  Act  for  England.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  was  made  in  1836,  two  years 
after  operations  had  been  successfully  commenced 
under  the  amended  Act  in  England. 

Having  expressly  declared  that  the  system  of 
English  1 oor  Law  was  not  applicable  to  Ireland, 
the  Royal  Commission  made  several  recommendar- 
tions,  the  principal  of  which  were  a Board  of  Im- 
provement for  compulsory  drainage  and  other 
agricultural  improvements ; secondly,  an  Emigra- 
tion Depot  with  machinery  to  collect  and  forward 
to  the  Colonies  fit  persons  for  emigration ; thirdly, 
a Poor  Law  and  a central  Board  of  management 
for  certain  specified  classes,  helpless  and  incapable 
people,  imbeciles,  cripples,  blind  people,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  other  persons  physically  incapacitated. 
But  they  recommended  no  provision  for  the  gene- 
ral, relief  of  destitution.  One  important  matter 
which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  is,  that  although 
the  poor  law  they  recommended  might  be  con- 
sidered an.  extensive  provision,  intended  to  be 
partly  carried  out  in  buildings  and  partly  in  out- 
door relief;  the  funds  to  be  supplied  for  poor 
law  purposes  were  to  arise  in  a great  measure 
from  private  subscriptions.  That  I think  was  a 
fatal  flaw  in  the  recommendations.  I do  not 
think  that  if  any  Act  had  been  passed  containing 
that  provision  for  relying  upon  private  subscrip- 
tions instead  of  compulsory  assessments,  that 
very  great  results  would  have  arisen  out  of  it. 

17.  That  Report  was  presented  in  1836? — 
Yes. 

18.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  steps 
were  taken  upon  .it? — I believe  that  before  that 
report  was  made,  Mr.  Nicholls,  now  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  addressed  what  he  calls  in  his  history  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  “ Suggestions”  to  the 
Government,  recommending  the  introduction  of 
the  amended  English  Poor  Law,  or  rather  a 
workhouse  system  of  relief  into  Ireland.  After 
the  report,  the  Government  consulted  Mr.  Nassau 
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Senior,  -who  was  the  Chairman  of  the  English 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  now  Sir 
George  Lewis,  and  they  received  from  them, 
papers  which  I believe  were  printed,  and  laid  be- 
fore Parliament.  Mr.  Senior  appears  not  to  have 
recommended  the  application  of  the  English  sys- 
tem of  Poor  Law  to  Ireland,  concurring,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  in  the  view  taken  on  that  point  by  the 
Royal  Commission.  Mr.  Lewis  recommended  the 
introduction  of  the  workhouse  system  as  a safe 
measure,  and  as  the  best  way  of  beginning  a sys- 
tem of  Poor  Law  relief  in  Ireland. 

19.  The  Commission  seem  to  have  been  deterred 
from  making  that  recommendation,  by  the  fear 
that  the  amount  of  destitution  in  Ireland  being 
so  very  great,  the  system  would  fail  and  break 
down  under  the  burden? — Yes;  they  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  4,000,000 1.  of  money  to  build 
the  workhouses,  which,  sum  according  to  their 
estimate  of  the  accommodation  required,  is,  I 
think,  very  greatly  under  calculated. 

20.  But  the  Government,  notwithstanding  that 
recommendation,  determined  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem of  Poor  Law  into  Ireland,  and  an  Act  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  year  1838  ? — Yes ; the  Government,  in  the 
first  instance,  requested  Mr.  Nicholls,  then  a mem- 
ber of  the  English  Poor  Law  Board,  to  visit 
Ireland ; and  he  visited  Ireland,  I think,  three  dis- 
tinct times,  after  which  those  three  celebrated 
reports  of  his  were  made ; they  were  made  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
it  was  after  those  reports  and  recommendations, 
that  the  law  was  enacted.  The  estimate  which 
Mr.  Nicholls  gave  of  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  accommodated  in  workhouses  was  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  population,  which  was  then 
8,000,000,  and  therefore  he  calculated  that 
workhouses  for  80,000  persons  would  be  sufficient; 
100  workhouses  for  800  people  each,  being  his  first 
calculation ; but  he  subsequently  departed  from 
that,  and  extended  the  number  beyond  90,000, 
extending  the  number  of  unions  from  100  to  130. 
He  found  upon  coming  to  make  the  unions,  that 
they  would  be  too  extensive  if  there  were  only 
100  of  them,  and  therefore  130  unions  were 
determined  upon. 

21.  Do  you  mean  that  the  union  would  be  too 
extensive  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  country 
served  by  the  workhouse? — Yes,  that  the  area 
would  be  too  extensive. 

22.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1838,  was  it  not? 
— Yes.  That  Act  authorised  an  advance  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  building  those 
workhouses,  the  advance  to  be  secured  upon 
the  poor  rates  of  each  union  in  equal  instalments 
payable  in  20  years,  interest  not  to  be  paid  till 
after  the  first  10  years. 

23.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  generally 
to  the  Committee  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1838 
with  respect  to  the  law  of  poor  relief? — The  law 
of  poor  relief  is  laid  down  in  the  Act,  thus  “ When 
the  Commissioners  shall  declare  any  workhouse  of 
any  union  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  destitute 
poor,  and  not  before,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guar- 
dians at  their  discretion,  and  subject  in  all  cases 
to  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners,  to  take 
order  for  relieving  and  setting  to  work  therein, 
in  the  first  place,  such  destitute  poor  persons  as 
by  reason  of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  defect  may  be 
unable  to  support  themselves  and  destitute  chil- 
dren ; and  in  the  next  place,  such  other  persons 
as  the  said  guardians  shall  deem  to  be  destitute 
poor  and  unable  to  support  themselves  by  their 


own  industry  or  by  other  lawful  means,  provided 
always  that  in  any  case  where  there  may  not  be 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  relief  of  all 
persons  applying  for  relief,  whom  the  guardians 
shall  deem  to  be  destitute  poor,  the  guardians 
shall  relieve  such  persons  as  may  be  resident  in ' 
the  union  before,  or  in  preference  to  those  who 
may  not  be  so  resident.” 

24.  That  was  the  limit  fixed  to  the  in-door 
relief? — Yes ; that  was  the  limit  to  the  in-door 
relief,  and  it  was  limited  to  the  number  that  the 
workhouse  might  be  able  to  accommodate,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  words  of  the  statute. 

25.  And  that  continued  to  be  the  limit  until 
1843? — Yes;  and  the  workhouses  became  quite 
full  in  1847,  before  the  passing  of  the  Extension 
Act. 

26.  That,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  law  till 
1843  ?— Yes. 

27.  And  then  there  were  some  changes  made 
in  that  year  ? — There  was  a change  made  in  the 
law  of  relief  in  that  year,  and  a very  important 
change.  By  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  sections  of 
the  Act  of  6th  and  7th  Victoria,  chapter  92,  the 
guardians  of  any  union  were  empowered  to  “ send 
any  destitute  poor,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind 
children  under  the  age  of  18  to  any  institution 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
blind,  which  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  such  child,  and  may  pay  the  expense  of 
its  maintenance  there  out  of  the  rates  raised  under 
the  authority  of  the  said  first  recited  Act.”  That 
is  the  14th  section.  By  the  15th  section  it  is 
enacted  “ That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guardians 
of  any  union  to  pay  out  of  the  rates  raised  under 
the  authority  of  the  said  first  recited  Act  the 
expense  incurred  in  conveying  any  destitute  poor 
person  from  the  workhouse  of  the  union  to  any 
fever  hospital  or  lunatic  asylum,  and  in  maintain- 
ing any  such  destitute  poor  persons  in  such  fever 
hospital.”  By  the  16th  section,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  it  is  enacted,  “ That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  guardians  of  any  union  if  they 
shall  think  fit,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  to  provide  relief  for  poor  persons  affected 
with  fever  or  other  dangerous  contagious  disease, 
in  a house  or  houses  hired  or  rented  for  the  recep- 
tion and  medical  treatment  of  such  poor  persons 
during  their  illness  and  convalescence,  or  by  ap- 
propriating for  that  purpose  such  portion  or  por- 
tions of  the  union  workhouses  as  the  guardians, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
shall  consider  it  safe  and  convenient  to  be  so 
applied,  and  to  charge  the  expense  so  incurred,  on 
the  rates  of  such  union.” 

28.  You  have  used  the  word  “ poor  persons ;” 
the  meaning  of  that  is  not  limited  to  paupers, 
who  in  the  Act  are  called  “destitute  poor  per- 
sons”?— No,  those  provisions  are  for  poor  persons, 
and  have  a wider  range  than  they  would  have  if 
the  expression  were  “ destitute  poor  persons.” 

29.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  has 
been  the  result  of  that  last  provision  ? — It  will  be 
observed  that  it  was  at  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians  in  acting  upon  that  power  to  provide 
those  fever  hospitals  or  not  in  connexion  with  the 
workhouses.  There  was  no  compulsory  step 
taken  or  could  be  taken  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission ; but  at  their  own  discretion  the  guardians 
of  the  unions  in  Ireland  acted  upon  that  clause  to 
a very  considerable  extent,  and  I believe  the  view 
both  of  the  guardians  and  Commissioners  at  that 
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eriod  was  simply  to  protect  the  workhouse  itself, 

y attaching  to  it  some  building  in  its  neighbour-, 
hood  as  a fever  hospital,  so  as  to  guard  the  work- 
house  from  invasion  by  fever,  but  the  result  has 
been  that  at  this  time  there  are  12,000  beds  for 
fever  patients  in  Ireland  connected  with  the  work- 
houses  ; that  has  had  the  effect  of  doing  away  to 
a very  great  extent  with  the  county  fever  hospi- 
tals. There  are,  I think,  about  130  poor  law 
fever  hospitals  at  present,  and  not  more  than  20  or 
30  county  fever  hospitals  remaining,  so  that  that 
which  was  intended  originally  for  the  protection  of 
the  workhouses  alone  has  become  a protection  to 
the  whole  of  the  country  against  fever,  and  I may 
state  that  since  the  year  1853  there  have  been  sel- 
dom more  than T, 000  fever  patients  in  the  whole  of 
those  hospitals  in  Ireland,  that  is  for  a period  of 
seven  or  eight  years ; but  I am  sorry  to  have  to 
add,  that  at  this  moment,  the  number  has  increased 
from  800,  which  was  the  number  in  last  autumn, 
to  1,200  through  the  increase  of  sickness  and 
distress  which  took  place  during  this  winter. 

30.  The  law  stood  as  you  have  now  stated  it  to 
the  Committee  at  the  period  when  that  great  ca- 
lamity of  the  famine  came  upon  Ireland  ? — It  did. 

31.  And  the  law  at  that  tune  was  administered 
by  an  English  commission,  through  Assistant  Com- 
missioners resident  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

32.  And  was  limited,  as  you  have  described,  to 
relief  within  the  workhouse,  taking  in  addition  to 
that,  those  provisions  which  you  have  referred  to  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  whether  paupers  or  not  pau- 
pers?— Yes,  the  description  is  “ being  poor  pei- 
sons.” 

33.  That  being  the  state  of  the  law  when  the 
famine  came  upon  Ireland,  the  next  change  which 
occurred  took  place  after  the  famine,  namely,  in 
the  year  1847,  or  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
during  the  famine  ? — Yes. 

34.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the 
Committee  what  that  change  was? — The  Com- 
mittee. no  doubt  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
operations  that  took  place  at  that  time  othei’wise 
than  under  the  Poor  Law,  that  is,  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  through 
Sir  John  Burgoyne’s  Commission;  the  Board  of 
W orks,  I think,  conducted  their  operations  during 
about  four  months  of  the  spring  of  1847.  It 
should  however  be  stated  that  the  first  year  in 
which  extraordinary  relief  was  given  by  the 
Government  in  Ireland  was  in  the  year  1845-6. 
The  early  part  of  the  crop  in  that  year  was  toler- 
ably sound,  and  there  was  a veiy  good  hai-vest 
otherwise  in  Ireland. 

35.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  potato  crop  ? — 
Yes ; there  was  a tolerably  good  early  crop ; but 
about  November  it  appeared  that  the  late  digging 
was  very  bad  from  blight,  and  the  potatoes  were 
rotting  in  the  pits.  There  was  a great  loss  in 
that  year,  and  there  was  a commission  orga- 
nized and  relief  committees  were  organized  all 
over  the  country ; the  duty  was  taken  off  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  and  Indian  corn-meal  was  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  the  Government  to 
the  extent  of  100,000  l,  and  given  to  the  destitute 
through  the  relief  committees.  I think  the  whole 
amount  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Government 
was'  350,000 1.,  which  whre  met  by  eoiTesponding 
subsci'iptions,  or  loans,  which  were  secured  upon 
the  county  cess  to  the  same  extent,  and  altogether 
about  7 00,000  l.  was  expended  in  extraox-dinary 
relief.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  the  great  blight 
occurred,  and  the  injury  included  both  the  early 
and  the  late  crops.  The  nxxmber  of  people  in  the 
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workhouses  on  the  1st  of  January  1847  was  about 
42,000 ; no  alteration  was  made  in  the  Poor  Law, 
and  the  Boax-d  of  Wox-ks  were  made  the  machi- 
nery for  administering  the  relief.  In  about  March 
of  that  year  they  had  expended  an  immense  sum 
of  moxxey  on  roads  and  other  works  in  relieving 
the  distress  of  the  people,  I believe  the  nmxxber 
at  one  time  was  600,000  labourers,  who,  with 
their  families,  woxxld  be  reckoned  at  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000,  all  dependent  upon  the 
wox-ks.  It  was  then  determined  to  ox-ganize  a 
system  of  relief  without  labour.  Sir  John  Bur- 

goyne’s  Commission  was  established,  and  under 
xat  Commission  a comparatively  much  smaller 
sum  was  expended,  namely,  about  800,000/. 
The  first  return  of  the  amount  of  daily  rations  under 
Sir  J ohn  Burgoyne’s  Coxnmission  is  of  the  8th  of 
May  1847,  on  which  day  a total  is  shown  of 
826,325  persons.  The  retxxrn  of  the  5th  of  June 
shows  an  amount  of  rations  issued  equivalent  to 
the  support  of  2,729,684  persons;  on  the  3d  of 
July  the  return  is  3,020,712  persons;  on  the  1st 
of  August  the  return  is  1,520,376  persons ; on  the 
29th  of  Augtst  it  is  1,105,800,  and  on  the  12th  of 
September  500,984  persons.  At  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember all  issues  of  rations  under  the  Temporary 
Belief  Act  finally  ceased,  and  then  the  amended 
Poor  Belief  Act,  passed  in  August  1847,  came 
into  opex-ation. 

36.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the 
Committee  what  were  the  changes  made  by  that 
Act,  both  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission,  and  with  regard  to  the  law  of  poor 
relief? — With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Coxnmission,  the  new  Commission  which  was 
formed,  consisted  of  a Chief  Commissioner,  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  Secretary,  and  this  body  succeeded  to  the 
powers  which  wex-e  before  exercised  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  England.  With  respect 
to  the  changes  in  the  law  of  poor  relief,  the  Act 
was  called  the  Poor  Belief  Extension  Act,  and  the 
limited  powers  formex-ly  existing  were  changed  to  a 
system  of  out-door  relief  in  combination  with  the 
workhoxxses.  The  first  section  of  the  10th  Yict. 
c.  31,  provides,  “ That  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
of  every  union  in  Ireland  shall  make  provision  for 
the  due  relief  of  all  sxxch  destitute  poor  persons  as 
are  permanently  disabled  from  labour  by  reason 
of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  bodily  or  mental  defect, 
and  of  such  destitxxte  poor  persons,  as  being  dis- 
abled from  labour  by  reason  of  severe  sickness  ox- 
serious  accident,  are  thereby  deprived  of  the 
means  of  eax-ning  a sxxbsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  whom  they  are  liable  by  law  to 
maintain,  and  of  destitute  poor  widows,  having 
two  or  more  legitimate  children  dependent  upon 
them ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  guardians 
to  relieve  such  poor  persons  being  destitxxte  as  afore- 
said, either  in  the  wox-khouse,  or  oxxt  of  the  work- 
house,  as  to  them  shall  appear  fitting  and  expe- 
dient in  each  ixxdividual  case ; and  the  said 
guardians  shall  take  order  for  x-elieving  and  setting 
to  wox-k  in  the  workhouse  of  the  xxnion,  at  all 
times  when  there  shall  be  sufficient  room  in  the- 
workhouse  of  the  union  to  enable  them  so  to  do, 
such  other  persons  as  the  said  guardians  shall 
deem  to  be  destitute  poor  and  xxnable  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  industry,  or  by  other 
lawfxxl  means.”  That  section  provides  withoxxt 
limitation  for  the  relief  of  evex-y  description  of 
destitute  person  so  long  as  there  was  room  in 
the  workhouse ; and  it  was  not,  like  the  former 
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Act,  a,  permissive  enactment  only,  but  one  which 
required  the  guardians  to  afford  relief-so  long  as 
there  was  such  room. 

By  the  2d  section  of  the  Act  it  was  enacted, 
“ That  if  at  any  time  it  shall  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
that  by  reason  of  the  want  of  room  in  the  work- 
house  of  any  union,  or  in  6uch  additional  work- 
house  or  workhouses  as  may  have  been  or  maybe 
provided  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  such  union,  adequate  relief  cannot  be 
afforded  therein  to  destitute  poor  persons,  not 
being  persons  permanently  disabled  or  destitute 
poor  persons  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident  as 
aforesaid,  or  such  destitute  poor  widows  as  afore- 
said, or  that  the  workhouse  or  workhouses  of  any 
union,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  fever  or 
infectious  disease,  is  or  are  unfit  for  the  reception 
of  poor  persons,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Commissioners  from  time  to  time,  by  order  under 
their  seal,  to  authorise  and  empower  the  guardians 
of  such  union  to  administer  relief  out  of  the' work- 
house  to  such  destitute  poor  persons  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months  from  the  date 
of  such  order,  and  at  any  time  after  the  making  of 
such  order  to  revoke  the  same  by  an  order  under 
their  seal  for  that  purpose ; and  on  the  receipt  by 
the  guardians  of  any  union  of  any  such  order 
authorising  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  as  afore- 
said, they  shall  make  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  poor  persons  of  the  said  union  accord- 
ingly) for  such  time  as  shall  be  specified  in  the 
said  order,  or  until  the  said  order  shall  be  re- 
voked : Provided  always,  that  all  relief  given  out 
of  the  workhouse  to  able-bodied  persons  under 
the  authority  of  any  such  order,  shall  be  given  in 
food  only,  save  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  any 
case  ot  sudden  and  urgent  necessity.” 

The  law  of  poor  relief  remains  to  this  time  as  it 
was  established  by  those  two  sections ; but  there 
was  a very  important  section,  namely,  the  4th, 
which  creates  the  office  of  relieving  officer  for  the 
first  time  in  Ireland.  The  powers  of  the  relieving 
officer,  as  defined  by  the  7th  section  of  the  Act, 
have  been  very  important  in  their  operation: 
“ Every  relieving  officer  so  appointed  as  afore- 
said shall  have  power  to  give  provisional  relief 
iu  any  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  either 
by  an  order  of  admission  to  the  workhouse  or 
fever  hospital  of  the  union,  provided  there  be 
room  therein  respectively,  and  by  conveying  any 
destitute  poor  person  thereto,  if  necessary,  or  by 
affording  such  poor  person  immediate  and  tem- 
porary relief  in  food,  lodging,  medicine  or  medical 
attendance  until  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  at  which  meeting  he  shall 
report  the  case,  and  the  nature  and  cost  of  the 
relief  so  afforded,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  prescribe,  and  after 
such  report,  shall  give  no  further  relief  otherwise, 
than  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 
the  case  so  reported,  and  the  guardians  of  the; 
union  shall  furnish  the  relieving  officers  with  the 
necessary  funds  for  affording  relief  in  manner 
aforesaid,  and  for  the  relief  of  those  destitute 
poor  persons  to  whom  relief  shall  be  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall 
determine  and  direct.” 

There  are  two  or  three  limitations  of  the 
power  of  relief,  under  that  Act,  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  mention : by  the  9th  section  it  is  pro- 
vuled,  “ That  no  relief  given  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Act  shall  be  given  from  the  poor-rates 


of  any  union  to  any  person  not  being  within  the 
union  when  so  relieved.”  By  the  10th  section, 
another  very  important  limitation  is  provided  ; it 
enacts,  “ That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no 
person  who  shall  be  in  the  occupation  of  any  land 
of  greater  extent  than  the  quarter  of  a statute 
acre,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a destitute 
poor  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  first-re- 
cited Act,  or  of  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  or 
of  this  Act;  and  if  any  person  so  occupying 
more  than  the  quarter  of  a statute  acre  shall 
apply  for  relief,  or  if  any  person  on  his  behalf 
shall  apply  for  relief,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
Board  of  Guardians  to  grant  such  relief,  within 
or  out  of  the  workhouse  to  any  such  person;” 
that  is  the  10th  section ; and  let  me  close  this 
answer  by  saying  once  more,  that  the  law  of 
relief  remains  until  the  present  time  as  it  was 
established  by  that  Act. 

• 37.  And  the  constitution  of  the  commission  re- 
mained the  same  until  the  year  1851  ? — Yes;  in 
the  year  1851  the  Medical  Charities  Act  was 
passed,  which  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of 
the  commission.  The  office  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, created  by  the  Act  of  1847,  was  abolished, 
a Medical  Commissionership  was  created,  and  a 
second  Poor  Law  Commissionership  ; on  the 
whole,  there  were  a Chief  Commissioner,  a Me- 
dical Commissioner,  and  another  Commissioner, 
joined  in  the  Commission  with  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  that  constitution  has  continued  ,up 
to  the  present  time,  the  Secretaryship,  which  was 
created  by  the  Act  of  1847,  having  been  since 
abolished. 

38.  You  were  informing  the  Committee  that 
Sir  J ohn  Burgoyne’s  Commission  issued  its  last 
rations  in  September  1847  ? — Yes. 

39.  And  at  that  period  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion undertook  to  administer  the  remaining  relief? 
— Yes. 

40.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  was 
the  state  of  things  at  that  moment  ? — The  change 
occurred  at  the  best  season  of  the  year  at  which  it 
could  possibly  take  place,  namely,  in  the  harvest 
time. 

41.  Will  you,  then,  continue  your  narrative, 
taking  it  up  as  you  succeeded  to  it  when  you  took 
the  burdens  of  Sir  J ohn  Burgoyne’s  Commission 
into  your  own  hands,  and  telling  us,  briefly,  how 
it  has  gone  on  down  to  the  present  time  ? — The 
maximum  number  of  persons  who  had  been  in 
workhouses  of  the  unions  in  the  year  1847  was, 
if  I remember,  116,000,  and  I apprehend  that  the 
workhouses  must  have  been  then  quite  full ; ad- 
ditional accommodation  had  been  provided,  but 
still  not  to  any  very  considerable  extent ; in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Extension  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, the  number  of  persons  in  workhouses  was 
75,000.  It  had  diminished  through  the  operation 
of  the  Relief  Commission,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  employment  furnished  by  the  harvest. 

42.  . What  was  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  at 
that  time  ? — I have  the  first  return  here,  and  will 
give  the  total  number  in  February  1848,  by  which 
time  the  system  had  come  very  fully  into  operar 
tion.  Of  course  it  began  with  a small  number, 
and  gradually  increased;  in  February  1848  there 
were  445,456  on  out-door  relief. 

43.  You  state  that  at  the  moment  when  yon' 
succeeded  Sir  John  Burgoyne  you  had  75,000 
persons  receiving  relief  in  the  workhouses? — 
Yes. 

44.  At 
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44.  At  that  moment  how  many  persons  were 
receiving  out-door  relief? — None;  because  the 
law  up  to  that  time  did  not  admit  of  it.  As  the 
new  Act  came  into  operation,  persons,  of  course, 
came  upon  the  out-door  relief  list ; but  the  ap- 
pointment of  relieving  officers  and  other  steps 
occupied  some  time. 

45.  But  there  were  a considerable  number  of 
persons  receiving  rations  up  to  that  period  of 
which  you  speak? — -Yes,  about  500,000,  and  that 
.ceased  suddenly. 

46.  Those  500,000  persons  ceased  to  receive  the 
rations,  and  75,000  were  then  relieved  in  work- 
houses  ? — That  was  so. 

47.  Were  those  75,000  persons  in  the  work- 
houses  a different  set  of  persons  altogether  from 
the  500,000  persons  who  had  been  receiving  ra- 
tions?— Quite  so. 

48.  Then  what  became  of  the  500,000  who 
ceased  to  receive  the  rations  when  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne’s  Commission  was  no  longer  in  operation  ? 
— Some  of  them  came  very  soon  upon  the  out- 
door relief  list.  I can  refer  to  the  successive 
weeks  down  to  the  end  of  that  year,  and  I 
will  put  it  in  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee ; but  I ought  to  mention  the  case  of  the 
Dublin  Unions.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union 
there  were  20,000  persons  who  were  receiving 
rations  at  the  time  the  Act  came  into  operation, 
and  when  the  other  commission  expired,  the  work- 
house  was  nearly  full,  but  the  guardians  under  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
took  an  auxiliary  workhouse  capable  of  holding 
400  people,  and  on  the  day  the  delivery  of  the 
rations  ceased  they  opened  that  workhouse,  but 
only  between  200  and  300  people  came  in,  and 
thus  the  cessation  of  out-door  relief  took  place  in 
that  union. 

49.  Do  you  mean  the  20,000  suddenly  ceased 
to  receive  any  relief  at  all  ? — Ceased  to  receive 
the  rations. 

> 50.  And  that  there  being  in-door  accommoda- 
tion for  400  people  only  200  or  thereabouts 
availed  themselves  of  it  ? — Yes. 

51.  Then  can  you  tell  us  what  became  of  the 
rest  of  the  20,000  ? — They  ceased  to  receive  re- 
lief, and  I believe  that  there  was  no  evil  conse- 
quence arising  from  it. 

52.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  Were  they  offered 
admission  into  the  house  ? — Yes. 

53.  Mr.  Maguire.]  How  was  the  change  noti- 
fied to  so  large  a number  of  people? — It  was 
notified  to  a large  number  of  persons  collected ; 
there  were  guardians  in  attendance  to  open  the 
house,  and  the  police  were  there,  and  went  among 
the  people,  and  explained  it  to  them. 

_ 54.  Lord  IVaas.]  Was  there  any  outbreak  of 
disease  occurring  at  that  time  ? — No ; I never 
heard  of  any  evil  consequences  arising,  although 
I cannot  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  some 
very  severe  distress. 

55.  Mr.  Maguire.']  And  yet  only  200  people 
accepted  the  offer  of  in-door  relief? — Yes. 

56.  Although  you  say  that  very  many  persons 
must  have  suffered  severe  privation  ? — Yes. 

57.  Mr.  Monsell.]  In  September  the  new 
potato  crop  was  not  come  in.  In  one  week,  in 
September . 1847,  you  say  there  were  500,000 
people  receiving  relief  under  Sir  John  Burgoyne’e 
Commission,  and  in  one  week  those  500,000  were 
Struck  off  the  list  ? — Yes. 

58.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason 
why  those  people  should  have  been  in  a better 
position  than  in  previous  months? — I have  no 

0.28. 


doubt  that  some  portion  of  them  came  immedi- 
ately upon  the  out-door  relief  list;  I should 
think,  probably,  at  once  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
throughout  Ireland. 

59.  But  I understand  you  to  say  of  the  out- 
door relief,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  administer 

September,  because  the  law  did  not  admit 
of  it . There  was  then  no  relief  list  formed,  and 
no  system  of  relief  established ; for  some  time 
after  the  passing  of  the  Extension  Act  the  former 
commission  continued  to  give  rations.  The  Act 
was  passed  in  August,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne’s 
Commission  was  continued  in  action  till  the  end  of 
September. 

60.  Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne’s  Commission,  did  any  large  number  of 
persons  come  on  the  out-door  relief  list  ?— Some 
considerable  number  did  come  on  the  out-door 
relief  list  very  soon  in  October,  and  November 
and  December  of  that  year,  and  in  the  month  of 
F ebruary  they  amounted  to  445,456.  I will  state 
to  the  Committee  the  numbers  in  the  period  in- 
tervening between  September  and  February. 

. 61-  Chairman.]  When  did  that  number  attain 
its  maximum  ? — It  attained  its  maximum  in  the 
middle  of  June  1848.  The  number  in  the  workr 
houses  in  the  month  of  June  was  140,227,  and  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief  out  of  the  work- 
houses  attained  its  maximum  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  was  833,253. 

62.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Let  me  ask  you  a question 
as  to  the  mode  of  administration.  By  whom  was 
that  relief  administered ; was  the  out-door  relief 
given  by  the  poor-law  machinery,  by  the  relieving 
officers,  or  by  the  guardians,  or  how  ?— By  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  relieving  officers;  but 
there  was  an  organization  independent  of  the  re- 
lieving officers,  through  labour  superintendents, 
labour  in  breaking  stones  being  required  in  re- 
turn for  the  relief  granted  in  food  under  the 
2d  section  of  the  Act  which  has  been  quoted, 
the  greatest  number  so  relieved  at  any  one  time 
(and  that  was  considered  a great  improvement 
on  the  former  year)  was  60,000.  In  1847  there 
were  600,000;  and  in  1848,  at  the  corresponding 
time,  there  were  only  60,000  accepting  relief  in 
return  for  work  under  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

. 6 3;  Was  that  machinery  worked  in  different 
districts  throughout  the  country  ? — Throughout 
the  country.;  it  prevailed  almost  universally  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  south-west,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Munster. 

64.  Was  it  the  relieving  officer  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  out-door  re- 
lief of  food  ? — The  Relieving  officer  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  relief  to  privileged 
people  under  the  1st  section  of  the  Act,  who 
might  receive  either  money  or  food ; but  when- 
ever orders  were  out  under  the  2d  section  which 
was  the  case  in  about  30  unions  at  one  time,  for 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief  in  food  to 
able-bodied  people,  labour  was  obtained  in  return 
for  it  in  breaking  stones,  and  that  was  done  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  overseers  of  labour, 
who  also  distributed  the  relief. 

65.  Chairman.]  Were  those  orders  always 
made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes ; by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  or  vice-guardians. 

66.  And  the  temporary  officers  were  appointed 
by  them? — The  temporary  officers  were  appointed 
by  them. 

67.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  say  that  833,253 
persons  received  out-door  relief  in  1848  ; was  the 
system  of  breaking  stones  in  use  at  that  time  ?— . 

a 4 Yes, 
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Yes,  it  was  in  use  in  most  unions  where  there 
was  an  order  under  the  second  section  of  the 
Act. 

68.  Was  it  at  a subsequent  period  that  the 

833,253  persons  diminished  to  60,000  ? — No,  the 

833,253  was  the  whole  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving relief ; but  of  labourers  and  able-bodied 
men  relieved  in  return  for  work  in  the  year  1848, 
the  number  was  never  greater  at  one  time  than 
60,000. 

69.  Mr.  George. ] Was  all  that  paid  out  of  the 
poor-rates ; I mean  the  maintenance  of  those 

833,253  persons,  including  what  was  paid  to  the 
able-bodied  men  ? — That  was  paid  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  ; but  the  fund  arising  from  the  poor-rates  was 
assisted  by  a very  large  amount  of  funds  con- 
tributed both  by  the  British  Association  and  the 
Government. 

70.  Lord  Naas.~\  The  law  under  which  this 
large  amount  of  money  for  relief  was  given  in 
July  1848,  is  still  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

71.  There  has  been  no  alteration  of  those 
sections  ? — None ; but  there  are  no  orders  now 
under  the  second  section.  Perhaps  I had  better 
mention,  in  going  through  those  three  or  four 
years,  the  minimum  as  well  as  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  relief.  From  July  1848 
the  number  of  persons  in  workhouses  as  well  as 
those  on  the  out-door  relief  list,  gradually  declined 
throughout  the  harvest,  and  in  September  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  in-door  relief  di- 
minished to  107,320. 

72.  This  was  in  1848? — This  was  in  1848. 
The  number  on  the  out-door  relief  list  diminished 
to  209,000  in  October ; and  from  those  dates  the 
number  of  persons  both  in  the  workhouses  and  on 
the  out-door  relief  list  began  gradually  to  in- 
crease again.  The  number  of  persons  in  the 
workhouses  on  the  30th  of  June  following  had 
risen  to  214,867,  and  at  the  same  date  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  out-door  relief  list  was  768,902. 

73.  Mr.  Quin.']  In  what  year  was  that  ? — That 
was  in  1849.  The  maximum  was  attained  in  the 
next  week,  there  being  then  221,583  persons  in 
the  workhouses,  and  784,307  on  the  out-door  list. 

74.  Chairman.]  And  what  was  the  minimum  ? 
— From  that  time  the  number  decreased  until  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  workhouses  had  fallen 
to  140,266,  aud  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
out-door  relief  list  to  95,443. 

75.  You  can  no  doubt  put  in  a series  of  returns 
down  to  this  time,  showing  the  maximum  and 
minimum  for  each  year  ? — Yes.  During  all  this 
time  the  workhouse  accommodation  was  being 
increased  by  every  possible  exertion  that  could 
be  made ; permanent  additions  were  made  to 
nearly  all  the  workhouses  in  Ireland,  and  a great 
number  of  auxiliary  workhouses  were  engaged. 
After  the  formation  of  the  new  unions  a further 
addition  of  15,000  was  made  in  them,  till  the 
workhouse  accommodation  had  finally  been  pushed 
up  from  93,000  (which  was  the  figure  at  which 
it  stood  at  first)  to  308,000  on  the  whole ; the 
result  of  which  was  shown  in  the  year  1850  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  The  number  from  the 
autumn  of  1849  again  rose,  and  so.  on  during  the 
winter  and  the  following  spring,  to  a maximum 
in  the  workhouses  of  263,598  ; but  in  that  year 
the  maximum  of  those  relieved  out  of  the  work- 
houses  was  only  139,896.  Thus  while  an  increase 
took  place  in  the  number  of  persons  in  the  work- 
houses,  there  was  an  immense  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year  in  persons  on  the  out-door  relief  list. 


76.  Mr.  Monsell.]  How  much  was  the  work- 
house  accommodation  increased  in  that  year  ? — . < 
It  had  increased  to  nearly  300,000.  I do  not 
know  what  the  exact  amount  of  increase  was  in 
that  year. 

77.  But  you  are  drawing  a comparison  between 
the  maximum  amount  of  1849  and  1850,  and  you 
say  that  you  observe  a remarkable  change  from 
the  increase  of  workhouse  accommodation.  Now, 
between  those  two  years,  what  was  the  increase 
which  took  place  in  workhouse  accommodation  ? — 
I could  not  say  without  making  inquiry. 

78.  Chairman.]  You  were  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  that  the  workhouses  could  receive, 

, until,  with  those  additional  houses,  you  had  a total 
of  accommodation  for  how  many  ?- — The  total 
accommodation  was  raised  to  308,885  on  the  25th 
of  March  1851. 

79.  But  can  you  point  that  by  giving  us  the 
increase  in  the  number  receivable  in  the  work- 
houses,  comparing  1849  and  1850,  at  the  dates  of 
the  maximums  in  each  year  ?■ — No,  it  had  increased 
from  114,129  in  March  1847.  I cannot  now  tell 
the  exact  amount  as  between  year  and  year,  though 
I dare  say  I may  be  hereafter  able  to  do  so. 

80.  Mr.  Maguire.]  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  accommodation,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you 
mean  that  one  bed  was  provided  for  each  indi- 
vidual, or  that  two  or  three  persons  were  to  sleep 
in  one  bed ; did  the  increase  of  accommodation 
of  the  number  you  speak  of  amount  to  what  is 
considered  ordinary  accommodation,  namely,  a 
separate  bed  for  each  person? — The  accom- 
modation relates  to  the  dormitories,  and  it  was 
limited  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  after 
measurement  and  inquiry. 

81.  Is  it  the  fact  that  three  and  even  four 
persons  have  slept  in  one  bed  in  the  workhouses  ? 
— I am  afraid  that  was  very  much  the  case  indeed 
at  an  earlier  period. 

82.  But  even  so  late  as  the  time  you  are 
speaking  of,  and  down  to  1853  and  1854,  were 
there  not  several  instances  in  various  unions 
where  the  accommodation  in  the  workhouses  was 
such  that  three  or  four  persons  were  forced  to 
sleep  in  a bed  ? — No  doubt  there  was  considerable 
overcrowding  in  the  workhouses  at  various  places, 
but  I think  not  so  late  as  those  years,  because 
there  must-  have  been  plenty  of  margin  then.  In 
the  year  1851  the  maximum  number  of  the  persons 
in  the  workhouses  reached  265,000,  but  at  about 
the  same  time  the  out-door  relief  list  was  19,979. 

83.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  What  was  the  in-door 
accommodation  in  that  year? — On  the  25th  March, 
1851,  it  was  estimated  at  308,885. 

84.  Lord  Naas.]  Is  that  accommodation  calcu- 
lated as  affording  one  bed  for  each  person  ? — I do  not 
believe  that  that  was  adhered  to  as  a regular  rule. 

85.  But  you  say  that  that  accommodation  was 
actually  existing  ? — It  was  estimated  at  that. 

86.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Was  that  estimate 
based  upon  the  calculation  that  every  pauper  was 
to  have  a bed  to  himself? — No,  the  estimate  was 
made  by  measurement  of  the  dormitories  in  cubic 
feet. 

87.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  But  there  was  no 
alteration  made  in  the  space  which  was  then 
allowed? — No.  I have  no  doubt  that  when  those 
large  numbers  were  in  the  workhouses,  some 
parts  would  become  too  much  crowded. 

88.  Not  in  consequence  of  any  change  in  the 
regulations,  but  from  the  pressure  upon  the  space? 
— Yes;  it  was  often  a reason  for  dissolving  a 
board  of  guardians  and  appointing  vice-guardians, . 

that 
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that  they  insisted  upon  taking  more  persons  into 
the  workhouse  than  it  would  hold,  instead  of 
giving  out-door  relief. 

89.  Chairman.']  The  maximum  numbers  receiv- 
ing relief  has  been  reached,  has  it  not,  at  different 
periods  of  the  year? — In  1852,  that  very  im- 
portant change  first  took  place,  the  maximum  being 
reached  in  February;  it  was  196,000,  and  the 
maximum  of  persons  relieved  out  of  the  work- 
house  was  3,400  at  about  the  same  time. 

90.  You  say  that,  up  to  that  period,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  receiving  relief,  had 
taken  place  just  before  harvest? — Up  to  that 
time. 

91.  In  that  year  it  took  place  at  quite  a dif- 
ferent period,  namely,  in  the  month  of  February  ? 
— Yes. 

92.  And  has  that  continued  to  be  the  case  ever 
since  ? — It  has  continued  to  be  the  case  up  to  the 
present  time,  to  within  a week  or  a fortnight.  In 
every  succeeding  year,  since  1842,  the  maximum 
has  been  reached  at  about  the  end  of  February, 
and  it  has  remained  so,  and  is  so  now;  this  year  I 
hope  the  tide  has  turned  already ; and  that  the 
maximum  was  on  the  23d  February,  as  the  second 
of  March  gives  a return  of  some  small  number 
less. 

93.  Can  you  account  for  that  change  in  respect 
of  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  maximum  is 
reached  by  any  reason  connected  with  the  well- 
being of  the  people  ? — It  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
the  former  accounts  of  the  distress  of  Ireland, 
everyone  observes  that  the  great  period  of  dis- 
tress is  in  June,  July,  August  and  September, 
the  time  between  the  complete  consumption  of  the 
potato  crop  and  the  time  when  the  new  crop 
becomes  available  for  food.  I think  that  must 
have  arisen  from  actual  want  and  scarcity  of  food. 
But  our  maximum  now  depends  upon  the  time 
when  there  is  most  sickness,  and  occurs  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year;  and  from  the  time 
that  the  spring  work  begins  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  workhouses  diminishes  down  to  October. 

94.  This,  as  you  have  observed,  appears  to  you 
to  intimate  a change  of  law  in  this  matter ; for 
formerly  the  period  of  the  greatest  suffering  was 
indicated  by  the  circumstances  which  regulate 
the  production  of  food,  while  now  the  period  of 
the  greatest  suffering  is  regulated  by  circum- 
stances which  are  connected  with  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — Certainly. 

95.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  your  maximum 
number  in  1852  was  196,000  persons  in  the  work- 
houses,  and  3,400  persons  out  of  the  workhouses. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  trace  that  rapidly 
down  from  1852  to  the  present  time,  telling  us 
when  the  minimum  is  reached? — The  lowest 
point  to  which  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
relief,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  has  descended, 
was  in  1859. 

96.  What  month  ? — It  was  on  the  27th  August, 
when  the  number  in  the  workhouses  was  only 
33,796,  and  the  number  on  the  out-door  relief 
list  was  1,169  at  the  same  time. 

97.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  corresponding 
period  for  1860? — At  the  corresponding  period 
of  1860  it  was  37,  292  in  the  workhouses  and 
2,189  on  the  out-door  relief  list. 

98.  Have  you  got  with  you  the  last  return,  so 
that  we  may  see  how  it  compares  with  last  year  ? 
— Yes,  the  last  return  is  dated  the  2d  of  March 
1861,  and  at  that  time  there  were  51,377  persons 
in  the  workhouses  and  4,758  on  the  out-door 
relief  list. 
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99.  Then  how  does  that  compare  with  the  cor- 
responding part  of  last  year? — In  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  last  year  the  numbers  were  46,545  in 
the  workhouses,  and,  on  the  out-door  relief  list, 

- 2,206 ; the  total  difference,  putting  both  together, 
is  7,384,  or  16  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  number; 
that  is  the  difference  between  this  year  and  last 
year. 

100.  Then,  from  the  time  when  the  workhouse 
accommodation  was  completed,  and  the  operation 
of  the  workhouse  test  came  into  full  effect,  down 
to  1859,  there  was  a rapid  and  continuous  de- 
crease, while  from  1859  to  1860  there  was  an  in- 
crease, and  from  1860  to  1861  there  has  been 
again  an  increase?— Yes,  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  also  in  the  expenditure ; in  the  year  end- 
ing 29th  September  1860  it  was  40,457  l. 

101.  Being  nearly  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
expenditure  ? — Yes,  and  I expect  a very  much 
more  considerable  increase,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  but  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  consumption,  in  the  present  year. 

102.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Out  of  the  51,377  persons 
who  are  now  in  workhouses,  how  many  are  in  the 
hospital;,  can  you  give  us  that?— I am  afraid  I 
cannot  give  that  for  the  last  return ; but  I can 
give  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1860.  The 
number  of  persons  in  hospital,  generally  speaking, 
is  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

103.  Is  there  the  same  ratio  this  year  as  there 
was  last  year  ? — That  ratio  has  been  increasing 
for  several  years;  during  the  years  when  the 
number  is  lowest  of  the  persons  in  the  work- 
houses,  the  proportionate-  number  of  the  sick 
increases ; I do  not  know  whether  it  has  increased 
lately,  but  I take  it  to  be  about  33  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  number. 

104..  But  do  you  not  conceive  that  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  51,377  persons  now  receiving  re- 
lief are  in  the  hospitals,  than  of  the  46,545  of 
last  year  ? — I will  put  in  the  exact  number. 

105..  Mr  .Maguire.]  Can  you  give  us  the  cost 
of  administering  the  Poor  Law  in  1859  and  1860, 
dividing  it  into  the  cost  of  food  and  other  ex- 
penses; what  is  the  gross  amount  for  1859,  se- 
parating the  different  items?— The  amount  for 
1859  in  maintenance  and  clothing  was  234,202  /., 
and  in  out-door  relief,  3,239  l. ; salaries  and  ra- 
tions of  officers,  93,905  l. ; all  other  expenses, 
82,366  l,  making  a total  of  413,712  l.  In  1860 
the  same  items  were,  in-maintenance  and  out- 
clothing,  272,670 1. ; out-door  relief,  5,515  l. ; sa- 
laries and  rations  of  officers,  92,717  l. ; all  other 
expenses,  83,267/.;  total,  454,169 /.  The  total 
increase  therefore  of  40,457/.  is  made  up  of 
38,468  /.  for  in-maintenance  and  clothing ; 2,276  /. 
out-door  relief,  and  901  /.  on  all  other  expenses, 
subject  to  a decrease  of  1,188  /.  in  respect  of 
salaries  and  rations  of  officers. 

106.  With  respect  to  out-door  relief,  it  in- 
creased in  1861  by  4,758  ; in  what  union  does 
that  system  of  out-door  relief  prevail,  and  what 
is  the  class  of  people  to  whom  it  is  administered  ? 
— The  whole  of  that  relief  was  administered  under 
the  1st  section  of  the  Extension  Act. 

107.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  some  par- 
ticular cases  ? — There  are  448  persons  receiving 
relief  at  Ardee;  at  Athy,  230;  (I  am  taking 
large  numbers) ; at  Castle  Connor,  188  ; at  Drog- 
heda, 713;  South  Dublin,  544 ; at  Dundalk,  313; 
at  Kilkenny,  328  ; at  Navan,  197 ; at  New  Ross, 
338  ; at  Waterford,  329 ; in  Trim,  180. 

108.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  who  were 
relieved  ? — I cannot  distinguish  them  further  than 
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A.  Power,  by  saying  that  they  all  come  under  that  first 
Esq.  section. 

- — - 109.  Taking  that  large  number  of  713  persons 

14  March  relieved  at  Drogheda,  can  you  give  the  Committee 
5 861.  any  idea  of  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  persons? — 
I have  no  doubt  they  consisted  of  all  three 
clashes  ; in  most  cases  they  consist  in  some  pro- 
portions of  the  three  classes,  aged  and  infirm 
persons,  persons  disabled  by  illness  from  labour, 
and  widows  with  two  or  more  legitimate  children. 

110.  Sir-  Edward  Grogan.]  Has  your  attention 
ever  been  called  to  the  drawing  up  of  an  analysis 
of  the  people  coming  under  this  first  section  ? — 
Yes;  I could  not  now  give  an  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  that  particular  week,  but  such  an  analysis 
is  in  all  our  reports,  and  I can  obtain  an,  analysis 
for  the  week  in  question  if  it  is  wished. 

111.  For  instance,  in  reference  to  two  or  three 
of  those  large  numbers,  such  as' the  713  and  the 
544?_ Yes,  I can  get  it  without  difficulty. 

112.  Mr.  Monsell.']  When  you  put  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  who  are  now  receiving 
medical  relief  out  of  the  51,377,  who  are  now  in 
the  workhouses,  will  you  be  able  to  distinguish 
also  the  numbers  who  are  not  absolutely  receiving 
hospital  relief,  but  who  are  on  the  infirm  class? — 
I am  afraid  our  returns  will  not  enable  us  to  do 
that. 

113.  Those  who  are  only  infirm  receive  some 
extra  rations,  do  they  not  ? — There  is  a difference 
of  practice  in  the  different  workhouses  upon  that 
point;  our  return  is  headed,  “ Fever  Patients; 
Other  Patients ; Total.”  The  infirm  persons  in 
workhouses  are  very  often  under  the  discretion  of 
the  medical  officer  and  without  being  put  into 
the  hospital,  treated  with  sick  diet ; I do  not  think 
that  there  are  any  means  of  knowing  the  numbers 
of  those  persons. 

114.  They  are  treated,  I think,  with  extra  diet, 
but  not  always  given  exactly  the  same  as  the  hos- 
pital diet;  they  receive  a sort  of  intermediate 
diet? — Yes,  something  between  the  hospital  diet 
and  what  is  called  the  “ Hall  Diet.” 

115.  Chairman.']  From  the  figures  which  you 
have  laid  before  us,  you  have  already  in  one  of 
your  reports  deduced  the  inference  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  amount  of  relief  which  ap- 
peared in  1859  to  be  furnished  by  the  Poor  Law 
might  be  considered  to  have  reached  its  normal 
amount ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  diminution  which 
has  taken  place  in  former  years  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  continue,  and  that  each  year  would 
now  probably  fluctuate  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  harvest  and  other  circumstances  of 
that  year  affecting  favourably  or  otherwise  the 
condition  of  the  people? — Yes,  we  have  made  a 
remark  to  that  effect  in  our  report  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

116.  And  that  remark  appears  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  present  year  as  well  as  by  the 

■ experience  of  last  year? — Yes. 

117.  In  the  course  of  last  year  you  prepared  a 
Bill  for  the  Government,  in  which  were  contained 
certain  changes  in  the  law  which  you  proposed 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  ? — 
Yes. 

118.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Let  me  ask  you,  before  we 
leave  the  subjectof  this  out-door  relief,  had  you  any 
communication  with  the  guardians  by  whom  those 
large  amounts  of  out-door  relief  were  administered, 
or  were  those  amounts  matters  of  observation  at 
your  Board  ? — No ; there  has  never  been  any  com- 
munication except  when  a question  arose  as  to 


their  powers ; we  have  always  explained  to  them 
the  nature  of  tbeir  powers. 

119.  Was  it,  for  instance,  specially  brought 
under  your  notice  in  the  case  of  Dundalk ; was 
that  large  amount  of  relief  brought  before  your 
Board  by  the  inspector  ? — No. 

120.  Was  your  attention  drawn  to  it  ? — We  saw 
it  on  the  weekly  minutes,  but  we  took  no  notice 
of  it. 

121.  No  correspondence  ensued? — No;  we 
should  only  take  notice  of  it  if  any  question  arose 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  relief;  any  question 
whether  it  were  within  the  powers  of  the  first 
section. 

122.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  what  was  the  cause  of  that  departure  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  administering  relief  in  those 
particular  places? — I believe  it  arises  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  giving  relief  in  certain  cases 
out  of  the  workhouse.  That  has  particularly 
shown  itself  this  year,  in  which  there  has  been 
considerably  increased  distress,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  blight  in  the  potatoes; 

123.  Mr.  Quin.]  Do  you  know  whether  Dun- 
dalk is  still  keeping;  up  that  kind  of  relief  on  that 
extended  scale  ? — The  inspector  mentioned  to  me 
verbally,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  been 
disposed  to  restrict  it. 

124.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Is  the  workhouse  at  Dun- 
dalk full? — No. 

125..  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  There  is  plenty  of 
accommodation  now  ? — Yes. 

126.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Every  other  union  in  Ire- 
land can  do  exactly  astheDundalkUnionhas  done, 
without  any  sort  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  ? — Certainly ; we  have  no  autho- 
rity to  interfere. 

127.  The  out-door  relief  to  those  classes  in 
Section  1,  depends  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians 
entirely,  and  not  upon  the  will  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — Entirely. 

128.  Mr.  Maguire.]  But  do  you  know  that  in 
many  cases  of  individual  Boards  they  have  come 
to  the  determination  of  administering  out-door 
relief  more  liberally  than  they  have  done  before  ? 
— Yes;  that  has  been  the  case  to  some  extent. 

129.  But  in  recent  years? — This  year  it  has 
shown  itself  in  the  very  much  increased  number 
of  persons  relieved. 

130.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
unions  besides  Dundalk  having  adopted  that  ex- 
tended system  of  outdoor  relief  under  the  1st 
section? — What  I read  from.  Was  a return  for 
the  16th  of  February  1861,  and  I have  heard  of 
no  change  of  opinion  in  any  other  Board. 

131.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  the  administra- 
tion of  out-door  relief  referred  to  under  the  1st 
section  of  the  amended  Act? — Yes. 

132.  And  in  cases  where  out-door  relief  has 
been  administered  more  liberally  than  before, 
under  what  section  does  that  come  ? — It  is  merely 
that  a greater  number  have  been  put  on  the 
out-door  relief  list  within  the  powers  of  the  1st 
section. 

133.  Do  the  Board  of  Guardians  require  an 
order  from  you  to  put  that  section  into  operation  ? 
— No. 

134.  Mr.  Gregory.]  Were  there  any  cases  of 
out-door  relief  in  any  unions  in  the  County  of 
Mayo  last  year  ? — I think  there  was  very  little 
out-door  relief  in  any  part  of  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught ; there  was  none  in  Galway ; there  may 
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be  here  and  there  a few.  There  are  15  at  West- 
port,  and  that  is  in  County  of  Mayo.  I do  not 
see  any  other  cases  in  County  Mayo. 

135.  Mr.  Monsell.']  You  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  mine,  that  every  Board  of  Guardians 
could  do  the  same  as  the  Dundalk  Board  do  with- 
out interference  from  the  Commissioners;  has 
there  been  any  attempt  made  by  any  minority  of 
any  Board  to  do  that  which  has  been  over-ruled 
by  the  majority .? — I dare  say  there  may  have  been 
resolutions  proposed  which  were  negatived  by  the 
majority. 

136.  Could  you  mention  any  instance  ? — None 
now ; but  I will  take  a note  of  your  question 
against  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

137.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  And  perhaps  you 
will  take  a note  of  the  names  of  those  who  voted 
against  any  such  resolution  ? — Yes. 

138.  Mr.  Quin.]  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  system 
of  out-door  relief  administered  in  Ireland,  under 
the  1st  section,  has  been  generally  confined  to 
persons  labouring  under  sickness  and  unfit  to  be 
removed  into  the  workhouses  ? — I think  a great 
proportion  of  it  has  been  given  to  that  class  of 
cases. 

139.  And  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  out-door  relief  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
pounds,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  given  to  that 
class  entirely  ? — I would  not  say  so,  for  I believe 
that  many  aged  and  infirm  persons  and  widows 
would  be  included. 

140.  Would  that  be  the  case  all  over  Ireland  ? 
— Not  all  over  Ireland ; I allude  to  the  few  unions 


which  are  now  administering  out-door  relief,  the 
total  number  being  60. 

141.  Chairman 7]  "Where  you  find  an  unusual 
number  of  persons  entered  as  receiving  out-door 
relief,  you  would  be  inclined  to  infer  not  an  un- 
usual number  of  sick  persons,  but  a less  rigid 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  guardians? — Yes; 
you  may  infer  that  it  seemed  to  them  safe  and 
expedient  to  give  relief  to  a greater  number  of 
persons  out  of  the  housg. 

142.  The  statement  which  you  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
generally  in  Ireland  is  this,  that  they  have  much- 
larger  powers  under  the  1st  section  of  the  Act  of 
1847  than  they  think  it  expedient  to  exercise  ? — 
That  is  so,  certainly.  In  respect  to  the  majority 
of  the  unions  in  Ireland  out-door  relief  is  not 
given  under  the  1st  section  at  this  time. 

143.  Sir  Edward  Grogan  ] You  stated  that  an 
increase  of  nearly  2,000  in  the  out-door  relief  oc- 
curred between  1859  and  1860? — As  between 
1859  and  1860,  there  was  at  one  time  a difference 
of  5,000  on  the  whole  of  the  out-door  and  in-door 
relief;  as  between  1860  and  1861,  we  find  a 
difference  at  present  of  more  than  7,000,  or  16  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole. 

144.  Would  it  be  possible  to  classify  that  num- 
ber under  the  several  heads  enumerated  in  the 
1st  section  of  that  amended  Act  ? — The  following 
Table  exhibits  a classification  of  the  numbers  re° 
turned  out  of  the  workhouse  under  section  1,  for 
the.  week  ended  16th  February  1861,  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  week  in  1860  and 
1859  : 
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Week  ended 

UNDER  SECTION  1. 

Persons  permanently 
disabled  from 
Labour  by  reason  of 
Old  Age, 

Infirmity,  or  Bodily 
or  Mental  Defect. 

Widows 

having  two  or  more 
Legitimate 
Children  dependent 

being  Disabled  from 
Labour, 

by  reason  of  severe 
Sickness,  or 
serious  Accident.  i 

TOT  A L. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

rw 

16  February  1861 

1,173 

1,492 

206 

819 

960 

2,517 

2,339 

4,828 

18  February  1860 

575 

705 

81 

336 

458 

995 

1,114 

2,036 

19  February  1859 

450 

585 

55  j 

204 

273 

658 

778  | 

1,447 

_ 145.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you  consider  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive powers  under  the  1st  section  of  the 
extended  Act  to  give  out-door  relief  in  all  fitting 
cases? — I do  not  propose  to  increase  them;  I 


have  never  proposed,  nor  do  I propose  now,  to 
enlarge  the  powers  now  enjoyed  by  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  under  that  1st  section,  except  in 
regard,  to  the  matters  which  were  contained  in  the 
Bill  laid  before  Parliament  last  year. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Monsell. 


Sir  J.  Amott. 

Mr.  George. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


The  Right  IIon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Alfred  Power,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


146.  Chairman.']  At  the  last  meeting  there 
were  several  points  of  detail  upon  which  you  were' 
requested  by  the  Committee  to  prepare  yourself 
against  the  next  examination,  and  to  put  in  papers  ; 
have  you  made  that  preparation? — Yes,  I have. 

147.  Have  the  kindness  to  state  it? — In  the 
first  place,  allow  me  to  correct,  in  two  instances, 
a statement  which  I have  made  in  my  former 
examination.  In  answer  to  Question  31,  in  de- 
scribing the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
central  management,  I ought  to  have  stated  that, 
oh  the  approach  of  the  famine,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  England  withdrew  the  delegation  to  the 
two  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  were  repre- 
sented in  Ireland  by  one  of  their  own  body,  a 
fourth  Commissioner  having  been  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  I myself  continued  attached  to 
the  Dublin  office  as  Assistant  Commissioner  until 
my  present  appointment. 

148.  Which  took  place  in  1843  ? — In  1849  my 
present  appointment  was  made.  Again : the  an- 
swer to  Question  48  referred  to  a large  number  of 
persons  in  North  Dublin  Union  to  whom  out-door 
relief  was  suddenly  discontinued  under  the  Bur- 
goyne  Commission ; and  I mentioned  that  a house 
had  been  prepared,  capable  of  containing  400  in- 
mates, and  that  between  two  and  three  hundred 
only  accepted  it,  and  that  relief  was  totally  dis- 
continued to  the  remainder.  I have  since  found 
it  is  stated  in  one  of  our  Reports,  that  4,000  of 
that  20,000  were  relievable,  and  were  relieved  at 
once,  under  the  first  section  of  the  Extension  Act. 
I believe  also  that  I should  have  said,  that  the 
number  who  accepted  admission  to  the  workhouse 
was  between  three  and  four  hundred,  but  some  of 
them  discharged  themselves  the  next  day. 

149.  Mr.  Monsell.]  What  number  did  that  ? — 
I do  not  know.  Then  information  was  asked, 
which  I could  not  give  as  to  the  number  on  out- 
door relief  in  each  week  between  September  1847 
and  F ebruary  1848.  The  Committee  will  remem- 
ber that  I began  an  account  of  the  out-door  relief 
in  the  week  of  the  5 th  of  February  1848.  I was 
asked  as  to  what  out-door  relief  there  existed  be- 
fore that  period ; I could  not  state  it,  as  it  was  not 
in  our  Report.  I have  made  inquiries  in  Dublin, 
and  I find  that  the  information' is  not  in  the  office, 
and  cannot  be  given  for  any  time  before  the  1st  of 
January  1848.  From  that  time  it  is  given  regu- 
larly and  continuously.  But  I believe  the  expla- 
nation which  I gave  the  other  day  was  correct  to 
this  effect,  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  preparation 
necessary;  preparing  out-door  books,  making  the 
appointments,  getting  ready  the  forms  of  lists ; 
and  that  that  led  to  the  omission  of  classified 
returns  of  the  numbers,  01"  even  any  weekly  re- 
turns at  all  of  the  numbers  during  that  period. 


At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
there  was  no  out-door  relief-  being  given  at  that 
time  by  the  unions.  The  number  of  persons  on 
the  out-door  relief  had  risen  on  the  1st  of  January 
to  234,999,  and  I have  from  that  time  a perfect 
series  of  information  for  1848. 

150.  Chairman.]  Which  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  put  in  ? — I will.  Then  I was  asked 
in  Questions  76  to  79  to  give  an  account  of  the 
increased  accommodation  between  1849  and  1850. 
I can  now  give  that  by  reference  to  the  4th  para- 
graph in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  which  gives 
a full  account  of  it,  and  I will  put  it  in.  It  was, 
in  fact,  50,000.  You  asked  me  what  the  increase 
of  accommodation  was,  there  being  a great  dif- 
ference between  the  number  relieved  out  of  the 
house;  between  1849  and  1850  the  increase  of 
accommodation  was  about  50,000.  I have  a series 
here,  showing  the  increase,  which  I will  put  in. 

151.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Your  argument  was  this: 
you  said  that  when  the  accommodation  in  the 
workhouses  reached  a certain  point,  the  total 
number  of  paupers  receiving  relief  diminished 
very  much  indeed,  because  the  people  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  out-door  relief  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  workhouse,  and  the  diminution  took  place 
between  the  autumn  of  one  year  and  the  spring 
of  another? — I said  that  the  difference  between 
two  corresponding  points,  July,  the  time  of  the 
maximum,  and  July  the,  next  year,  was  a very 
serious  difference ; and  that  was  accompanied  by 
a large  increase  of  workhouse  accommodation,  to 
the  extent  of  about  50,000.  I give  the  series  for 
nine  successive  half  years,  which  will  show  the 
bearing  and  the  effect  of  the  increase. 

In  Question  102,  I was  asked  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  sick  in  the  workhouses,  as  between  the  1st  of 
March  1860  and  the  same  time  in  1861.  I have 
obtained  the  information  since,  and  I find  that  it 
has  been  a small  diminution ; it  is  33  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  at  the  present  time;  and  it  was  35 
per  cent,  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

I was  asked  in  Question  136,  as  to  any  divi- 
sions in  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  subject  of 
adopting  out-door  relief.  I have  made  that  in- 
quiry, confining  it  to  six  months,  and  I have  re- 
ceived it  from  Dublin ; it  is  rather  interesting ; 
the  resolutions  are  not  very  long.  Shall  I go 
through  them  in  succession,  or  shall  I put  them 
in? 

152.  Mr.  Maguire.]  They  are  very  important; 

I think,  perhaps,  you  had  better  read  them  ?— On 
the  29th  of  August  1860,  in  Cork  Union  it  was 
proposed,  “ That  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  out-door  relief,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cir- 
cuinstances  of  this  country  would  warrant  it,  nor 

does 
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-does  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  locality  re- 
quire it ; we  believe  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
this  union  is  and  has  been  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory. Polling  on  the  above,  for  the  proposition, 
24 ; against  it,  none ; would  not  vote,  4.” 

153.  Chairman.']  I understood  you  to  say  that 
the  resolution  was  supported  by  24  ; that  it  was 
opposed  by  none ; and  that  four  abstained  from 
voting  ? — Yes. 

154.  Mr.  Gregory .]  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
—That  is  dated  the  29th  of  August  1860 ; the 
resolution  was  declared  to  be  carried.  These 
extracts  have  been  taken  out  of  our  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  the  guardians ; they  may  have  missed 
something  which  came  before. 

155.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Is  there  a pressure  upon 
the  workhouse  accommodation  in  the  month  of 
August? — No;  I took  it  back  for  the  period  of 
six  months,  thinking  that  that  would  cover  the 
whole. 

156.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  That  does  not  include 
the  pressure  of  last  winter,  does  it? — Yes,  it  does. 
I have  had  the  minutes  gone  through ; and  this 
extract  relating  to  Cork  Union  has  accidentally 
been  included  in  this  return,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  stating  six  months.  Kanturk 
Union:  “ Sir.  O’Brien,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  re- 
ferred to  a notice  on  the  minutes  of  last  day’s 
proceedings  given  by  C.  J.  Dally,  relative  to  out- 
door relief  to  Conway  and  family,  inmates  in 
workhouse,  and  in  doing  so  explained  to  the 
Board,  that  Conway  being  able-bodied  did  not 
come  under  that  section  of  the  Act  which  enabled 
the  guardians  to  give  out-door  relief.  The  subject 
having  been  discussed  for  some  time,  and  the 
abuses  which  would  follow  should  out-door  relief 
be  introduced,  the  following  was  handed  in : ‘ I 
withdraw  my  notice  of  last  Board  day,  relative 
to  out-door  relief  to  Conway  and  family.’  That 
is  merely  an  individual  case.  Then  with  respect 
to  the  Mallow  Union  : : Extract  from  Guardians’ 
Minutes,  19th  October  I860:’  ‘Pursuant  to  the 
directions  of  the  Guardians  on  last  Board  day, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  letter  of  the  6th 
instant.  No.  188,  regarding  , the  state  of  the 
potato  crop,  was  laid  before  the  Board.  With 
reference  to  the  letter  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners of  the  6th  instant,  the  guardians  of 
,the  Mallow  Union  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 

that  any  amount  of  pauperism  which  they  can 
contemplate  from  present  appearances  can  be  fully 
dealt  with  inside  the  walls  of  the  workhouse. 
They . are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
lavish  expenditure  and  many  evil  consequences 
would  be  the  result  of  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  out-door  relief.’  The  Baltinglass 
Union,  6th  December,  1860,  ‘ Resolved,  that  all 
out-door  relief  be  discontinued  from  next  Saturday 
week.  That  in  all  applications  for  such  relief,  the 
test  of  the  workhouse  be  applied,  except  where 
removal  would  be  the  cause  of  immediate  danger 
to  life,  and  in  the  case  of  James  Collman  of 
Raheen.’  Then  the  Navan  Union ; 9 th  of  January 
1861  : ‘ Mr.  Healy  brought  forward  his  motion 
for  the  extension  of  out-door  relief,  which,  not 
having  been  seconded,  fell  to  the  ground.’  ” 

157.  Mr.  Maguire.]  They  did  not  discontinue 
the  out-door  relief  which  they  were  then  giv- 
ing?—No,  it  states  “ Mr.  Healy  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  extension.”  Then,  Dun- 
dalk Union,  14th  February  1861 : “ Pursuant  to 
notice  of  this  day  fortnight,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  M‘Culloch,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas 
.Bradford,  that  all  out-door  relief  shall  cease  and 
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determine,  except  in  such  case  or  cases  of  ill- 
health  as  that  the  applicant  is  unfit  to  be  removed 
to  the  workhouse,  to  be  certified  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  dispensary  district  in  which  he  or 
she  may  reside ; excepting  the  class  referred  to  in 
the  resolution  contained  in  minutes  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  on  the  15th  April  1858.  The 
Board  having  divided,  there  were  16  for  the 
motion  and  14  against  it.  Motion  carried.”  Now 
the  resolution  of  the  15th  of  April  above  referred 
to  was,  “ That  the  resolution  adopted  by  this 
Board  on  the  6th  December,  1849,  be.  now  so  far 
modified  as  that  out-door  relief  may  henceforth 
be  given  to  any  applicant  for  such  as  will  satis- 
factorily show  this  Board  that  he  has  a wife  and 
children  depending  entirely  upon  his  earnings 
for  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  he  is 
temporarily  incapacitated,  either  by  illness  or 
accident,  from  earning  such  means,  to  be  certified 
by  the  medical  officer  of  the  district ; but  that  it 
shall  be  a necessary  condition  for  obtaining  such 
out-door  relief  that  the  applicant  is  the  occupier 
of  a house  from  year  to  year,  and  that  previous 
to  such  illness  or  accident  he  had  been  in  regular 
employment  in  this  union,  and  thereby  main- 
tained his  family.” 

158.  In  Drogheda,  713  persons  received  relief; 
it  would  be  important  to  see  what  the  guardians 
did  there? — There  is  no  resolution  to  be  found 
upon  any  of  their  minutes  recently.  It  has  grown 
up  at  Drogheda,  I think,  gradually  for  a long 
time  past,  that  number. 

159.  But  you  have  had  information  about  Cork 
and  Baltinglass;  Drogheda  is  far  more  impor- 
tant?— If  you  wish  it,  the  inquiry  can  be  ex- 
tended to  that. 

160.  Chairman.]  You  say  that  if  there  had 
been  such  a resolution  at  all  in  Drogheda  it  would 
have  been  in  that  paper  ? — It  would  have  been  in 
this  paper,  certainly. 

161.  Mr.  Monsell.]  The  guardians  had  power 
of  giving  out-door  relief  to  certain  persons 
without  passing  resolutions  at  all  ? — Yes,  such  a 
resolution  as  that  passed  at  Dundalk,  as  to  par- 
ticular classes  to  be  relieved,  is  not  binding  on  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  or  can  prevent 
them  giving  any  relief  which  they  can  legally 
afford. 

162.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Is  it  not  the 
case  in  seaport  towns,  where  paupers  are  often 
sent  both  from  England  and  Scotland,  that  there  is 
out-door  relief  given  them  to  enable  them  to  get 
forward  to  their  parishes  ? — That  is  not  legal. 

163.  But  is  it  not  the  practice? — I think  it  is 
not  done  by  any  Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland ; 
any  forwarding  of  paupers  which  takes  place,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  is  done  by  funds  raised  by 
private  subscription.  There  is  a large  fund  so 
raised  and  applied  at  Belfast,  and  it  may  be  in 
other  unions  also. 

164.  Mr.  Maguire.]  In  the  first  place,  a person 
is  received  into  the  house  and  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians, is  he  not? — That  is  so  some- 
times. I have  one  extract  more,  and  that  is  the 
Callan  Union.  “ In  the  chair  the  Earl  of  Desart : 
After  much  discussion  and  inquiry,  his  Lord- 
ship  withdrew  his  motion  as  regards  out-door 
relief.  Mr.  J.  Going  submitted  the  following 
motion  with  reference  thereto ; seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Izod,  and  agreed  to : c the  Board  having 
scrutinised  each  individual  case  on  out-door  relief, 
find  that  in  no  single  case  there  has  been  any 
abuse.’  ” That  is  signed  “ Desart,  chairman.” 

165.  How  many  were  relieved  outside? — It 
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was  among  those  I mentioned  the  other  day;  at 
all  events,  I can  give  it.  The  number  was  60 
that  were  receiving  out-door  relief  in  Callan 
Union. 

166.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.'YWh&t  is  the  date 
of  that  motion  ? — The  27th  of  February  1861.  I 
have  only  one  remaining  point  upon  which  in- 
formation was  asked  which  I could  not  then  give ; 
it  was  as  to  the  classification  of  those  parties 
who  were  receiving  out-door  relief  under  the 
first  section.  Several  questions  were  asked,  and 
I have  two  returns.  I have  the  return  of  the 
16th  of  February,  from  which  several  quotations 
were  made  in  my  evidence.  I have  'got  the 
whole  return  classified  under  the  three  branches 
of  the  first  section ; and  I can  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee now  the  total  result  of  that.  The  number 
of  persons  permanently  disabled  from  labour  by 
reason  of  old  age,  infirmity  of  body,  or  mental 
defect,  consisted  of  1,173  cases  and  1,492  per- 
sons. Of  widows  having  two  or  more  legitimate 
children  dependent  upon  them,  the  number  con- 
sists of  206  cases  and  819  persons.  The  number 
of  persons  being  disabled  from  labour  by  reason 
of  severe  sickness  or  serious  accident  was  960 
cases  and  2,517  persons.  The  total  number  con- 
sisted of  2,339  cases  and  4,828  persons,  which  is 
the  number  I gave.  The  classified  numbers  show 
that  the  class  which  is  most  relieved  under  the 
first  section  is  that  of  persons  disabled  by  sick- 
ness or  accident.  The  class  next  in  degree  are 
persons  permanently  disabled  from  labour  by 
reason  of  old  age  and  infirmity ; and  the  branch 
which  comprises  the  fewest  cases  and  persons  is 
that  of  widows  having  two  or  more  legitimate 
children.  I have  the  same  classification  carried 
out  in  years  (in  half-years  at  first),  from  1848  to 
1860.  Perhaps  both  documents  should  be  put  in. 

167.  Chairman .]  Be  good  enough  to  puM  those 
’n  'l — Yes.  The  latter  paper  confirms  throughout 
the  whole  period  what  I have  stated  as  to  the 
16  th  February  last,  namely,  the  proportions  in 
which  the  several  branches  are  relieved. 

The  last  document  is  a series  of  maximum  and 
minimum  numbers,  with  the  expenditure  from 
1847  to  1860. 

^ 168.  That  paper  includes  the  expenditure? — 

169.  You  have  now  explained  all  the  particu- 
lars which  at  the  close  of  your  last  examination 
you  were  good  enough  to  undertake  to  furnish  the 
Committee  at  this  meeting? — -Yes,  I have. 

170.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Have  you  got  the  return 
with  regard  to  the  larger  suits  that  had  taken 
place  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians  ? 
— Yes ; 1 will  put  in  the  whole  paper.  I may  at 
once  say  that  the  result  is  42  in  all ; the  Com- 
missioners were  plaintiffs  in  28;  defendants  in  14; 
making  42  in  the  whole.  They  were  successful 
in  33,  and  unsuccessful  in  nine. 

171.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Could  you  get  a 
return  of  any  unions,  I speak  particularly  of  the 
northern  unions,  that  have  petitioned  to  be  allowed 
to  be  amalgamated  with  their  neighbouring 
union? — There  were  several  applications  some 
years  ago  of  that  nature. 

^ 172.  Could  you  give  us  a list  of  those  ? — 

173. _ Could  you  also  give  us  a list  of  some  of 
the  unions  where  the  expenses  of  the  staff  bear  a 
very  undue  proportion  to  the  general  expenses  ? 
—One  of  our  reports,  that  of  1857,  gives  a full 
account  of  the  amalgamation  movement.  The 


information  as  to  establishment  charges  is  all  in 
the  appendix  of  the  reports  from  year  to  year. 

174.  This  movement  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  has  it  not? — Yes,  within 
the  last  five  years  principally. 

175;  An  account  of  the  unions  in  which  the 
establishment  expenses  bear  the  greatest  propor- 
tion to  the  total  expenditure ; that  is  what  I want. 
Can  you  give  us  that  hereafter  ? — Yes. 

176.  Sir  J.  Arnott.]  I think  you  state  in  one 
of  your  reports  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  destitute 
paupers  in  Ireland  are  relieved?— Will  you  favour 
me  with  the  particular  report  ? I should  like  to 
read  the  actual  words  in  answer  to  that  question. 

177.  I think  you  state  that  there  is  less  need 
for  relief  in  Ireland  than  there  is  need  for  relief  in 
England  or  Scotland? — We  have  made  an  ob- 
servation somewhat  to  that  effect  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  report ; it  is  in  paragraphs  14  and  15. 

178.  You  have  stated,  I think,  that  all  or  nearly 
all  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland  were  relieved  ? — 
No,  I think  not. 

(79..  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  relief 
which  is  given  in  Ireland  is  adequate  and  accep- 
table to  the  poor  of  that  country  ? — I think  it  is 
adequate. 

180.  Could  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the 
population  is  relieved  in  Ireland  ? — In  the  year 
ending  29th  of  September  1860  there  were  170,470 
persons  relieved  during  the  year. 

181.  I could  only  admit  the  daily  average  ? — 
The  average  daily  number  during  the  year  I can 
give  for  any  year  before  the  present  year. 

182.  I believe  it  is  about  50,000  ? — It  is  now 
about  50,000  in  the  workhouses. 

183.  I think  you  stated,  on  the  last  day  of  our 
meeting,  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  ? — 
The  total  average  in  the  workhouses,  during  the 
year  1860,  was  41,271. 

184.  How  many  out-door? — On  out-door  re- 
lief the  average  number  was  2,001. 

185.  That  would  be  1 in  130  of  the  popula- 
tion, I think  ?— About  that,  I should  think. 

186.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  average 
number  relieved,  in  England  and  Scotland? — 
Very  considerably  more. 

187.  Do  you  know  that? — Really  I do  not  re- 
collect it. 

188.  Chairman.]  Have  you  got  last  year’s  re- 
port in  your  hand  ? — Yes. 

189.  Sir  J.  Arnott.]  What  was  the  relative 
relief  given  in  England  and  Scotland  to  the  popu- 
lation ? — I believe  there  is  a paragraph  comprising 
those  proportions.  In  England  the  proportion  is 
about  44  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

r 190.  That  is  one  in  23  of  the  population? — 
Yes,  about  that ; and  in  Scotland  it  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds 4 per  cent. 

191.  It  would  be  1 in  25  of  the  population?— 
Yes. 

192.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  the  relief  given 
in  Ireland  is  adequate,  when  in  England  there  is 
1 in  23  ; in  Scotland,  1 in  25 ; and  when,  in  Ire- 
land, there  is  only  1 in  130? — I think  it  very 
likely ; I do  not  see.  why  it  should  - not  be  so ; I 
see  no  reason  to  the  contrary. 

193.  There  is  in  the  provinces  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught  a population  of  3,000,000,  which  is 
equal  to  the  entire  of  the  population  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people,  particularly  of  the  provinces  of  Ulster 
and  Connaught,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scotch.  According  to  your  table  I find  that  you 
relieve  15,000  in  those  two  provinces,  while  in 

Scotland 
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Scotland  you  relieve  120,000.  I want  your 
opinion,  whether  it  is  that  they  relieve  too  many 
in  Scotland,  or  that  they  relieve  too  few  in  Ulster 
and  Connaught  ? — In  Scotland  they  have  work- 
house  accommodation  for  about  6,000  persons,  and 
I think  that  is  probably  the  reason  that  they  give 
so  much  out-door  relief,  and  to  so  much  greater 
number  than  we  do  in  Ireland.  I gather  from 
recent  reports,  that  the  Scotch  Supervision 
Board  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  out-door  relief  that  is  afforded  to  their 
paupers  in  Scotland.  They  are  increasing,  as  far 
as  they  can,  the  workhouse  accommodation  in 
Scotland,  with  a view,' perhaps,  with  more  views 
than  one,  but  one  view  is,  I apprehend,  to  dimi- 
nish the  abuses  of  the  outdoor  relief,  and  to 
restrict  the  number.  In  that  same  report,  in  the 
appendix,  there  is  a most  remarkable  description, 
by  a Poor  Law  Superintendent,  of  the  abuses  of 
out-door  relief  going  on  in  the  Northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  given  by  a gentleman  who  was  once  an 
inspector  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Briscoe,  to  which  I 
beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  as 
showing  that  there  are  a variety  of  abuses  existing 
there,  and  showing  that  relief  is  unnecessarily 
afforded  in  many  cases  in  Scotland.  I believe 
that  to  be  the  case,  to  a very  large  extent,  in 
England  also. 

194.  Mr.  Gregory.]' Is  that  the  15th  report? 
— I cannot  remember ; it  is  the  last  report  but 
one. 

195.  Sir  J.  Arnott.]  I do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  human  system  that  could  exist  without 
abuses  ? — No,  I am  sure  that  there  is  not.  When 
you  ask  me  whether  adequate  relief  is  given  in 
Ireland,  I am  not  going  to  maintain  that  relief 
is  given  in  every  individual  case  where  it  ought 
to  be  given,  but  taking  it  on  the  whole,  I think 
that  adequate  relief  is  given  by  means  of  the 
workhouses.  It  is  a fact  that  very  few  com- 
plaints arise  of  the  inadequacy  of  relief  to  indi- 
viduals, and  that  very  few  complaints  arise  as  to 
refusal  of  applications  for  relief ; in  fact,  very  few 
are  refused,  in  consequence  of  the  great  accommo- 
dation in  the  workhouses,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  guardians  give  admission  there ; complaint 
seldom  reaches  us  on  those  two  points.  The 
number  of  inquests  now  in  which  the  verdicts 
allege  death  through  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  extremely  few.  I think  on  the  whole, 
they  would  be  found  very  few  in  comparison  with 
England  and  Scotland.  In  those  two  countries 
the  adequacy  of  the  relief  is  a frequent  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  out-door  paupers.  In 
England  it  occupies  the  time  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  administering  relief.  In  Scotland 
it  is  a great  part  of  the  function  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  to  revise  the  amount  of  the  relief 
given  in  individual  cases,  and  in  every  one  of 
their  reports  you  will  find  a return  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  cases  which  they  have  reviewed 
as  a court  of  appeal. 

196.  The  relief  given  in  Scotland  and  England 
is  acceptable,  but  it  is  not  acceptable  in  Ireland, 
because  the  poor  consider  your  system  is  demoral- 
ising and  degrading,  and  before  they  can  accept 
relief  they  are  obliged  to  break  up  their  houses 
and  become  wandering  paupers  for  the  rest  of 
their  life  ? — 1 am  sure  that  the  system  of  out-door 
relief  is  far  more  acceptable  to  those  who  receive 
it,  than  the  offer  of  admission  to  the  workhouse. 
I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

197.  And  less  expensive? — It  is  less  expensive 
in  the  individual  case,  undoubtedly ; but  it  is 

0.28. 


not  so  adequate  in  point  of  relief.  It  is  about 
Is.  6 cl.  per  head  in  Scotland.  That  sum  at  this 
time  would ' not  near  find  food  for  the  people 
maintained  in  Irish'  workhouses.  The  food  for 
the  people  there  at  this  time  is  2 s.  4 d.  per  head 
per  week.  There  are  lodging  and  clothing  to  be 
found  besides  other  necessaries,  rent  and  so  on. 
Therefore,  in  the  individual  case  it  is  far  less 
adequate.  It  is  clear  also  that  out-door  relief,  if 
less  expensive  in  the  individual  case,  is  more 
expensive  in  the  long  run.  Comparing  Ireland 
with  Scotland  and  with  England,  Ireland  has  the 
best  of  it  in  this  respect. 

198.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  as  many 
widows  and  orphans,  in  proportion,  in  the  poor- 
houses  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ? — In  proportion 
to  the  population,  I have  no  doubt  there  is  as 
much  widowhood.  As  to  the  destitution,  I doubt 
very  much  whether  there  is  more.  I do  not 
think  there  is  more  actual  destitution  in  Ireland, 
I mean  in  the  few  years  past,  than  in  England  or 
Scotland.  There  may  be  a greater  stratum  of 
that  condition  which  is  next  above  destitution. 
I mean  a greater  proportion  of  persons  in  a state 
of  indigence.  I should  think  there  was  in  Ireland 
a greater  stratum  of  indigence  resting  imme- 
diately above  that  which  you  can  call  actual 
destitution. 

199.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  You  have  been 
asked  whether  it  was  less  demoralising ; do  you 
not  think  that  the  out-door  relief  of  destitution 
has  a very  demoralising  tendency  ? — Yes. 

200.  Sir  J.  Arnott.]  Do  you  think  it  any  good 
to  lock  them  up  in  a workhouse,  associated  with 
such  a mixture  of  good  and  bad  characters  as 
there  are  there.  That  would  be  no  improvement, 
I fancy? — Are  you  speaking  now  of  adult  in- 
mates ? 

201.  Inmates  of  workhouses? — Children  are 
lodged  apart  in  the  Irish  workhouses ; there  is  a 
classification  also  as  to  the  female  adult  inmates, 
carried  out  generally  on  this  principle,  that  persons 
of  notoriously  profligate  character  are  placed  in 
separate  wards  from  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the 
adult  male  inmates,  there  is  no  such  classification ; 
and  there  may  be  people  of  better  character  in 
the  house  associated  with  others  of  a worse  cha- 
racter; that  is  the  fact.  With  regard  to  the 
children,  it  is  well  known  that  the  children  under 
15  years  of  age  in  school  are  kept  in  a separate 
part  of  the  building  from  the  adult  inmates. 

202.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  poor- 
rate  in  Scotland? — I think  it  is  in  the  whole 
about  600,000?.  a year  now  in  relief. 

203.  That  is  about  Is.  in  the  f>ound,  I dare 
say  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  poundage  it 
is  in  Scotland.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  total 
assessment  known ; it  varies ; there  is  great  diffi- 
culty about  the  annual  value  in  Scotland. 

204.  I believe  it  is  about  Is.  in  the  pound. 
You  would  not  consider  that  an  excessive  poor- 
rate,  would  you  ? — I do  not  know  what  it  is  in  the 
pound ; but  I should  think  it  was  more  than  1 s. 
in  the  pound  in  Scotland. 

205.  For  the  last  three  years,  the  average  was 
1 s.  ? — That  is  not  excessive.  In  Ireland  it  is  10  d. 

206.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Cork  work- 
house  ? — I recollect  seeing  it  a good  many  years 
ago. 

207.  You  were  not  inside  the  workhouse?- — 
I did  not  go  through  the  house  certainly ; I went 
mainly  to  see  the  situation. 

208.  You  made  no  minute  investigation  as  to 
its  state  then  ? — No. 

b 4 209.  Have 


A.  Power 5 
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A.  Power , 209.  Have  you  been  in  the  Limerick  work- 

Esq.  house? — I saw  the  Limerick  workhouse  also  many 

years  since. 

19  March  2 10.  Did  you  make  any  minute  investigation 

l8Gl-  there?— I did  not. 

211.  Have  you  seen  the  Belfast  workhouse? — 
Ho,  I never  saw  the  Belfast  workhouse. 

212.  Have  you  seen  the  W aterford  workhouse  ? 
— No. 

213.  Have  you  seen  the  South  Dublin  work- 
house  ? — I have  seen  both  the  Dublin  work- 
houses  ; but  I have  never  visited  workhouses  in 
Ireland  officially  at  all. 

214.  So  that  you  only  get  your  information 
second  hand? — Quite  so;  through  the  Inspec- 
tors. 

215.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  mortality 
in  Irish  workhouses  ? — During  the  period  extend- 
ing from  1851  to  1860,  it  was  about  five  per  cent, 
in  each  year;  in  one  year,  1851,  it  reached  6 '8 
per  cent. 

216.  Many  of  those  were  not  over  two  months, 
and  some  one  month  ? — That  calculation  is  made 
on  the  number  of  cases  relieved. 

217.  But  the  rule  to  take  the  mortality  must 
be  by  the  daily  average  ? — That  I do  not  admit. 

218.  Do  you  find  in  your  own  tables  that  the 
daily  average  is  20  per  cent.  ? — I have  it  for 
weeks. 

219.  But  you  have  it  for  a year ; you  average 
50,000  in  the  workhouses? — Yes. 

220.  Your  deaths  average  over  about  9,000? — 
What  did  you  mention  as  the  annual  per  cent- 
age  ? 

221.  I think  it  is  very  nearly  20  per  cent.? — 
Those  figures'make  18  per  cent. 

222.  In  1859  it  was  20  per  cent.,  and  it  was 
also  20  per  cent,  in  1858? — In  1858  it  was  about 
18  per  cent. ; in  1859,  20  per  cent. ; calculated 
on  the  average  daily  number. 

223.  What  do  you  suppose  the  average  annual 
mortality  of  children  under  15  is,  say  for  the  last 
12  years;  I want  the  average  daily  number? — 
For  52  weeks  ended  16th  April  1859,  the  mor- 
tality of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  calcu- 
lated on  the  average  daily  number,  was  10  per- 
cent. ; of  children  under  2 years  of  age,  42  per 
cent. ; and  of  those  between  2 and  15,  4i  per  cent. 
The  calculation  has  not  yet  been  made  for  any 
other  year. 

224.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  I ask  you  whe- 
ther your  experience  has  not  led  you  to  the  con- 
viction, that  as  the  country  is  more  prosjrerous, 
and  the  poor-houses  have  become  much  more 
empty,  the  average  of  deaths  becomes  greater, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  imnates  are  old  and.  in- 
firm people? — I have  a series  running  from  1851 
to  1860,  which  will  throw  light  upon  that.  The 
number  in  the  workhouses  in  1851  was  216,902, 
and  from  that  time  it  diminished  down  to  41,271. 
There  is  a series  of  rates  of  mortality  in  respect 
to  those  years  which  show,  I think,  that  what  is 
supposed  in  the  question  is  not  always  the  case  ; 
but  generally  the  rate  of  mortality  was  somewhat 
less  at  the  time  the  workhouses  were  full. 

225.  Was  it  not  greater  when  there  was  more 
prosperity  ? — I had  better  perhaps  give  the 
figures;  the  first  year  it  was  4-1,  that  being  the 
highest  point;  the  next  year  it  fell  to  2-7;  the 
number  was  then  166,000;  and  since  that  the 
series  consist  of  3,  3-2,  3-5,  3-5,  3-5,  3-9;  now  we 
come  to  the  years  when  there  is  a smaller  number, 
3-8,  4-5,  so  that  what  is  supposed  in  the  question 
is  correct,  according  to  the  later  quotations. 


226.  Chairman.']  I think  you  stated  that  33 
per  cent,  of  those  who  were  in  the  workhouses 
were  in  the  hospital  ? — About  33  per  cent,  gene- 
rally. 

. 227.  In  proportion  as  the  need  of  the  people 
diminishes,  the  number  of  paupers  who  are  not 
sick  diminishes  ? — Yes. 

228.  The  workhouse  assumes  more  and  more 
the  character  of  a hospital  ? — It  does. 

229.  In  a hospital  deaths  would  be  expected 
to  be  more  frequent  than  in  any  average  number 
of  the  population  ? — Certainly. 

230.  The  period  of  average  residence  in  a 
workhouse  is  how  long  ? — About  three  months. 

231.  Four  times  therefore  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  workhouses,  upon  the  average,  each 
day  may  be  taken  to  pass  through  the  work- 
houses  in  the  course  of  the  year? — Yes. 

2^52.  The  average  duration  being  three  months? 

233.  Deducting  what  perhaps  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ascertained,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  per- 
sons coming  again,  the  number  would  approach 
to  four  times  the  daily  average  ? — Yes. 

234.  It  is  at  the  period  of  sickness  particularly 
that  persons  come  to  the  workhouse,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  more  particularly. 

235.  Would  it,  then,  be  fair,  do  you  think,  to 
take  the  deaths  upon  the  daily  average,  or  upon 
four  times  the  daily  average,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  test  of  the  mortality  in  workhouses  ? — In  all 
hospitals  it  is  usual  to  compute  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality upon  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
treated  within  the  year,  otherwise  in  many  hos- 
pitals you  would  have  a larger  number  of  deaths 
recorded  than  the  average  daily  number  in  the 
house. 

236.  But  in  a hospital  every  body  is  sick,  and  in 
a workhouse  only  a portion? — Yes,  only  a por- 
tion. 

237..  Assuming  that  the  average  period  of  resi- 
dence is  three  months,  and  that  therefore  nearly 
four  times  as  many  persons  pass  through  as  the 
daily  average,  and  assuming  that  the  persons 
come  back  to  the  workhouse  at  the  period  of 
greatest  pressure  from  sickness,  would  it  be  a 
nearer  approach  to  justice  to  take  four  times  the 
daily  average  as  the  subject  of  the  test,  or  to 
take,  the  daily  average? — As  the  workhouses 
are  in  so  great  a degree  hospitals,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-third,  and  another  portion  of  the 
inmates  being  very  young  children,  it  would  be 
fairer,  I think,  to  take  the  number  of  admis- 
sions, a great  many  of  the  admissions  being  cases 
of  peculiar  risk.  There  is  a succession  of  cases 
of  peculiar  risk  to  life  which  makes  it  unfair  to 
calculate  upon  the  daily  number. 

238.  Sir  J.  Arnott.]  You  say  that  one-third  are 
in  hospital ; therefore,  the  other  two-thirds  must 
be  in  health  ? — The  other  two-thirds  comprise  in- 
fant children. 

239.  One-third  is  diseased  ? — Yes. 

240.  You  stated  a short  time  ago  that  the  mor-' 
tality  is  five  per  cent,  on  admissions?— Yes. 

241.  Now,  is  there  any  hospital  in  Ireland 
where  such  as  only  very  diseased  people  are 
treated ; is  there  a hospital  in  Ireland  where  the 
mortality  exceeds  five  per  cent,  in  sickness? — I 
think  it  is  between  four  and  five  per  cent,  on  the 
number  treated ; that  is  about  the  average;  that 
is  what  I have  seen  in  looking  at  the  tables. 

242.  It  is  about  4 1 per  cent,  in  fever  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  and  in  all  institutions  where  they 
treat  severe  diseases  ? — Yes. 

243.  You 
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243.  You  say  that  two-thirds  of  your  people 
are  admitted  in  health;  surely  your  mortality 
must  be  greatly  in  excess  of  those  other  institu- 
tions ? — It  must  he  considered  that  a very  large 
part  of  those  who  come  into  our  workhouses  are 
incurable  cases ; they  are  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease which  is  most  incurable  of  all,  namely,  old 
age.  Another  section  are  under  two  years  of 
age,  a time  of  life  when  there  is  everywhere  a 
great  mortality,  and  in  all  public  institutions 
what  may  be  called  an  excessive  mortality,  I 
believe.  There  are  the  patients  in  the  fever 
hospitals  attached  to  the  workhouses ; there  are 
children  above  two  years  of  age,  subject  to  the 
infantile  complaints,  measles,  hooping  cough,  and 
fatal  complaints  of  that  description ; and  I do 
not  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  a great  per- 
centage of  mortality,  namely,  five  per  cent,  upon 
admissions,  considering  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple who  come  in.  Many  persons  admitted  do 
not  go  direct  to  the  hospital,  but  come  in  after 
severe  privations,  and  are  very  soon  remanded  to 
the  hospital.  Those  would  not  be  included  in  the 
account  of  the  proportion  admitted  in  sickness. 

244.  But  supposing  that  every  inmate  of  a 
workhouse  were  going  straight  into  a hospital, 
still  why  should  the  mortality  be  over  five  per 
cent. ; why  should  it  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary 
hospital  or  an  infirmary,  where  the  most  severe 
diseases  are  treated? — In  the  ordinary  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  people  come  in  for  curative  treat- 
ment, and  are  then,  as  soon  as  cured,  turned  out, 
and  others  come  in.  They  do  not  retain  those 
who  are  incurable ; they  turn  out  both  incurable 
and  people  cured. 

245.  Chairman.]  And  when  the  incurable  have 
been  dismissed  from  a hospital,  if  in  destitute 
circumstances,  where  do  they  go  ? — To  the  work- 
house,  very  often. 

246.  And  die? — Yes ; they  come  in  incurable 
and  at  very  advanced  periods  of  life. 

247.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Have  you  not  included 
very  old  persons? — I intended  to  particularise 
those  as  parties  who  increase  the  rate  of  mortality. 
I think  I did  refer  to  them. 

248.  Sir  J.  Arnott.\  Now,  do  you  remember  an 
investigation  which  was  held  in  April  1859  at 
Cork  ? — I do. 

249.  Are  you  aware  that  at  that  time  there 
were  560  children  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  out 
of  these  there  were  260  in  the  hospital  ? — I do  not 
remember  the  exact  figures ; I do  not  doubt  your 
figures. 

250.  Chiefly  suffering  from  scrofula? — A great 
many  of  them,  I believe. 

251.  "Was  your  attention  called  to  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Callanan,  a very  eminent  physician,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland? — Yes;  I have  read  his 
evidence. 

252.  This  is  in  the  report  of  your  own  inspec- 
tor. He  states,  that  “ I proceeded  to  the  infirm 
boys’  school  : the  great  mass  of  the  boys  are 
scrofulous  to  a high  degree : my  conviction  is, 
that  the  diet  in  use  tends  to  the  development  of 
scrofula,  or  produces  it;  low  diet  and  confine- 
ment would  produce  the  disease  in  animals. 
I examined  the  bread  and  soup  on  Friday  last ; 
both  were  much  improved ; the  quantity  of  bread 
allowed  is  sufficient.  I examined  the  children  in 
the  female  school ; they  appeared  to  be  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  having  strong  indications  of 
scrofula ; it  appeared  to  me  that  30  or  40  of  the 
children  had  the  disease  in  a latent  state.  I ex- 
r mined  the  children  in  the  infant  school : they  pre- 
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sented  a more  favourable  appearance,  but  still  a 
good  many  of  them  had  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  I 
examined  the  children  in  the  sick  wards,  and  could 
see  nothing  but  scrofula,  fully  developed : £ glandu- 
lar swellings,’  ‘ulcerations,’  ‘ strumous  ophthalmia/ 
‘ disease  of  joints,’  c caries  of  bones ;’  I do  not  class 
the  cutaneous  diseases,  porrigo,  tinea  capitis,  &c., 
under  the  head  of  scrofula.  I then  went  up  to  an- 
other department : the  greater  number  were  suffer- 
ing from  scrofula  in  a confirmed  state ; in  fact,  all 
the  children  in  the  hospitals,  with  the  exception 
of  10  or  12,  were  suffering  from  the  disease.  On 
Friday  last  there  were  43  girls  in  the  hospital,  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  five,  were  suffer- 
ing from  it,  hideously  developed  in  some  cases. 
I next  proceeded  to  the  real  hospital,  where  the 
patients  were  confined  to  bed;  there  I found  a 
number  of  human  beings  covered  with  scrofula, 
eyes,  lips,  glands,  &c.  eaten  away.”  That  was 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Callanan.  Was  your  atten- 
tion ever  called  to  the  evidence  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cork?— Yes,  I saw  that. 

253.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Townsend  and  Dr.  Harv  ey?— It 
was. 

254.  They  state  that  there  was  43  per  cent,  of 
that  disease.  They  also  state,  “ The  disease 
which  was  most  frequent,  and  productive  of  the 
greatest  evils,  was  scrofula,  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
attacking  the  different  parts  of  the  human  frame, 
causing,  in  many  instances,  deformity  of  appear- 
ance, and  in  others  rendering  the  extremities  of 
the  body  useless.”  Were  you  aware  that  Dr. 
Townsend  gives  it  in  his  evidence  that  in  the 
Limerick  workhouse,  55  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were,  scrofulous ; are  you  aware  that  he  stated 
that  in  his  evidence;  have  you  seen  his  report? — 
Yes,  I have  seen  it. 

255.  After  such  revelations  as  these,  had  you 
no  desire  to  visit  for  yourself,  and  ascertain  how 
these  institutions  were  conducted? — We  never, 
as  a rule,  visit  workhouses  officially ; we  acquire 
our  knowledge  of  them  through  the  reports  of 
inspectors. 

256.  Did  you  ever  visit  any  of  the  English 
workhouses,  those  large  institutions  which  are  set 
apart  for  the  pauper  children,  such  as  at  Hanwell, 
where  you  will  find  there  are  1,000  children. 
When  I visited  that  establishment  last  year,  out 
of  that  1,000  there  were  only  48  in  the  hospital? 
— Allow  me  to  read  what  Dr.  Townsend  states. 

257.  Chairman.']  I am  going  to  ask  you  upon 
that.  You  have  been  asked  about  an  inquiry 
that  took  place  recently  at  Cork  ? — Yes. 

258.  The  Committee,  I think,  are  desirous  to 
know  how  that  inquiry  originated.  It  was  my 
friend  the  honourable  Member  for  Kinsale  who 
visited  the  workhouse  at  Cork,  and  entered  a 
minute,  was  it  not,  of  the  result  of  his  inspection  ? 
— It  was ; that  was  the  origin  of  the  inquiry. 

259.  Have  you  got  that  minute  ? — I have. 

260.  Will  you  put  it  in? — Yes;  shall  1 read 
it? 

261.  If  you  please? — This  is  from  the  Mayor 
of  Cork:  “ The  hospitals,  male  and  female,  which 
now  contain  about  700  patients,  3 have  gone 
through  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  wards  I 
have  found  perfectly  clean,  thoroughly  well 
ventilated,  and  very  pure.  I have  examined  the 
beds  and  bedding,  and  think  them  comfortable, 
and  the  clothing  sufficient,  and,  like  everything 
else  in  the  house,  quite  clean.  In  no  instance 
did  I detect  any  offensive  or  impure  odour.  The 
kitchen  for  their  use  is  very  good,  and  the  meat, 
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soup,  and  other  articles  prepared  there  I tried, 
and  they  are  excellent,  and  it  is  the  only  diet 
that  I can  unqualifiedly  praise.  I think  if  some 
of  the  advanced  girls  were  drafted  here  to  leara 
cookery,  it  would  be  very  useful  in  qualifying 
them  for  service.  The  patients  seem  to  be  most 
attentively  provided  for,  and  I have  no  doubt  are 
most  skilfully  treated  by  the  experienced  physi- 
cians who  attend  them.  The  inmates  are  all 
comfortably  housed  and  well  clothed,  and  I now 
intend  to  make  a few  remarks  about  their  diet. 
I am  aware  that  the  food  of  a workhouse  must 
necessarily  not  alone  be  considered  as  affording 
sustenance,  but  also  as  a test  of  destitution,  so 
that  the  lazy  and  the  vicious  may  not  prey  upon 
the  industrious,  and  sometimes  hardly  pressed 
ratepayers.  This  test  can,  however,  only  be 
used  with  reference  to  those  who  have  bodily 
strength  to  labour,  if  justice  and  humanity  be 
consulted.  Therefore,  three  out  of  four  of  the 
classes  in  the  house  should  be,  from  their  physi- 
cal state,  entirely  exempted  from  this  trial. 
There  are  the  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the 
children.  To  drive  them  out  of  doors  would  be 
to  destroy  them.  They  have  no  option  but  to 
remain  in  the  house,  whatever  be  their  treatment; 
and  not  alone  kindness,  but  the  highest  obliga- 
tion binds  those,  who  are  their  guardians,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  health  and  sustenance.  I have 
said  that  the  sick  are  properly  provided  with 
good  food,  and  the  infirm  have  sufficient,  although, 
in  my  opinion,  it  might  be  varied  and  somewhat 
bettered  at  a slight  expense.  But  I have  been 
shocked,  I may  say  appalled,  from  my  observa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  children,  and  the  result  of 
my  inquiries  has  led  me  to  the  deliberate  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  a mercy  to  close  the  gates 
of  the  union  house  against  them,  and  let  them 
attain  the  mercy  of  death  rather  than  be  reared, 
deformed,  maimed,  and  diseased  objects,  through 
the  system  of  feeding  them,  to  which  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  their  terrible  state  is  attribu- 
table. For  want  of  proper  nutriment  and  change 
of  diet,  scrofula  has  so  infected  these  young  crea- 
tures, that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  whom 
I examined  that  did  not  bear  plain  and  frightful 
tokens  that  their  blood  had  been  wasted  to  that, 
degree,  that  the  current  which  should  have  borne 
vigour  and  health  to  their  frames  was  only  a me- 
dium to  disseminate  debility  and  disease.  Not  to 
speak  of  some  50  children  sent  from  this  institu- 
tion to  the  Blind  Asylum,  for  ever  lost  to  the  first 
blessing  which  God  poured  upon  creation,  from 
this  disease,  engendered  by  the  diet  here ; not  to 
dwell  upon  the  cruel  spectacle  of  the  infirmai-y, 
where  in  every  phase  this  shocking  infliction 
may  be  seen  in  its  most  revolting  forms,  I will 
only  point  attention  to  the  children  who  are  still 
able  to  attend  school.  As  I have  said,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  these  not  diseased ; but  besides 
115  that  can  move  about  and  are  not  perfectly 
ruined,  there  are  in  an  upper  schoolroom  48 
young  creatures  so  stunted  in  growth  and  intel- 
lect, and  awfully  affected,  that  no  humane  man 
could  look  upon  them  without  the  deepest  com- 
passion. In  the  female  school  the  same  general 
remarks  apply ; but  there  are  92  girls  still  pre- 
sentable, and  84  in  the  infant  class.  But  there  is 
another  lazar  department,  of  64  as  fearful  objects 
as  those  I have  just  described.  There  is  no  se- 
parate register  of  the  deaths  of  the  children  kept 
in  the  house ; but  I have  been  told,  and  can  well 
believe  it,  from  what  I have  witnessed  and  de- 
tailed, that  four  out  of  every  five  die  before  they 


are  adults,  and  that  the  survivor  is,  in  the  majority- 
of  instances,  destroyed  in  constitution.  Against 
the  system  which  produces  such  results  I desire 
at  once  to  make  my  warmest  protest.  I believe 
it  could  be  remedied  with  little  cost,  or,  taking 
into  account  the  increased  hospital  charges  thus 
swelled,  perhaps,  with  a saving  to  the  ratepayers. 
But  into  such  a question  I would  not  enter,  where 
an  issue  of  life  and  death  is  in  the  balance.  I am 
certain  that  I need  only  call  the  attention  of  the 
humane  gentlemen  on  the  Board  to  these  facts, 
and  they  will  liberally  concur  with  me,  and  pro- 
vide against  the  continuance  of  this  most  disas- 
trous and  terrible  condition  in  which  1 have  found 
those  destitute  and  unfriended  children.” 

262.  Now,  was  that  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  it  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, , 
who  requested  that  an  inquiry  might  be  made 
into  the  state  of  the  house ; and  an  inquiry  was 
accordingly  made,  not  by  the  inspector  of  the 
union,  but  by  another  inspector,  who  is  also  a 
qualified  medical  man. 

263.  That  is  to  say,  the  Guardians  applied  for 
an  inquiry,  and  you,  under  the  power  conferred 
upon  you  by  Statute,  ordered  that  inquiry  to  be 
instituted  ? — Yes. 

264.  That  inquiry  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Bro- 
die  ? — It  was. 

265.  Were  medical  men  examined  before  that 
inquiry  ? — There  were  several  medical  men  ex- 
amined. 

266.  Can  you  say  who  ? — I think.  Dr.  Calla-  . 
nan.  Dr.  O’Connor-,  Dr.  Popham,  the  present 
medical  officer.  Dr.  Townsend,  and  Dr.  Harvey. 

267.  Have  you  the. result  of  the  investigation? 
—It  resulted  in  a letter  which  we  wrote  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  which  I hold  in  my  hand. 

268.  Does  Dr.  Brodie  make  a report  ? — -Yes. 

269.  Have  you  got  Dr.  Brodie’s  report  ? — 1 do 
not  think  I have  it  here. 

270.  Are  you  prepared  to  put  it  in  ? — Yes. 

271.  Were  any  steps  taken  by  Government? 
— We  addressed  to  the  Guardians  a letter,  from 
which,  perhaps,  after  what  has  been  put  into 
the  minutes,  I ought  to  read  some  passages  in 
reply. 

272.  Mr.  George.']  What  is  the  purport  of  that 
letter  ? — This  is  a letter  written  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  conveying  to  them  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners  as  formed  upon  the  report  which 
they  received,  and  the  evidence  accompanying 
that  report  after  an  inquiry  had  been  made ; I 
will  merely  read  the  evidence  quoted  in  the  letter. 

273.  Chairman.]  The  question  that  I wanted 
to  come  to  was,  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
guardians  ? — That  would  come  after.  Should  I 
not  read  what  Dr.  Townsend  said?  May  I be 
allowed,  as  certain  statements  by  these  same 
gentlemen  have  been  read,  to  read  some  other 
of  their  statements  ? Dr.  Edward  Townsend 
and  Dr.  Harvey  were  examined  upon  that 
inquiry,  and  made  a report,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract.  They  say,  “We  have 
examined  individually  the  whole  of  the  children 
in  the  workhouse  under  15  years  of  age,  amount- 
ing to  539.  Of  these  we  found  310,  or  57 1 per 
cent,  healthy ; 105,  or  19  £ per  cent,  more  or  less 
affected  with  scrofula ; 40,  or  7 f per  cent,  labour- 
ing under  affections  of  the  eyes  or  lids ; and  94 
under  other  diseases.  Of  those  marked  as  scrofu- 
lous, a large  number  might  fairly  have  been  con- 
sidered healthy ; but  we  thought  it  best  to  place 
all  who  had  their  glands  presenting  enlargement 
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-to  the  touch  under  this  division.  The  children  in  the  first  place,  scrofula  will  be  found,  more  or  A.  Power, 
the  female  and  the  infant  schools  gave  us  the  less,  in  all  workhouses;  and  in  our  union  par-  Esq. 

impression  of  being  well  fed,  vigorous,  and  happy,  ticularly  so,  because  it  receives  the  diseased  and  

The  boys,  on  the  whole,  are  by  no  means  so  wretched  offspring  of  the  profligate  and  vicious  *9  March 

striking  a group,  although  the  proportion  of  inhabitants,  not  onlv  of  this  entire  city,  but  of  1^61* 

healthy  (76-86),  was  large.  The  infants  appear  the  seaports  of  Queenstown,  Monkstown,  Bin- 

to  be  in  excellent  condition.”  In  another  part  of  gaskiddy,  and  Passage,  besides  those  of  the  inland 

this  report  they  observe,  “ The  health  of  the  villages  of  Glanmire,  Eiverstown,  and  Douo-las ; 

children,  all  things  considered,  is  good.”  Again,  and  hereditary  taint,  there  can  be  no  doubt°  is  a 

“ The  children,  up  to  a certain  period  of  life,  are  prolific  source  of  this  disease.”  Again,  they  say, 

remarkably  healthy  in  appearance,  the  counte-  “ Here  we  would  observe,  that  tn  our  opinion 

nance  florid,  muscular  system  well  developed ; this  vast  receptacle  of  disease  ought  not  to  exist 

finer  children  we  have  never  seen  than  in  the  class  as  part  of  the  workhouse ; and  that  if  no  other 

from  two  to  nine.  The  boys  in  the  class  from  reason  could  be  assigned,  this  alone  would  call 

nine  to  fifteen  had  not  the  same  healthy  appearance  for  a general  hospital.  Patients  not  taken  ill  in 

as  the  girls ; but  -after  that  age  we  are  led  to  the  house  enter  for  the  sake  of  hospital  accom- 

think  that  both  classes  deteriorate.”  Dr.  Edward  modation,  there  being  at  present  no  other  asylum 

Townsend,  in  his  subsequent  examination  on  oath,  for  their  reception.”  Finally,  they  state : “ Con- 

makes  this  statement : “ I was  surprised  to  find  sidering  that  the  hospital  is  extensively  availed 

so  many  children,  from  two  to  nine  years  of  age,  of  by  others  than  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 

well  grown  and  well  developed.”  Again,  “ I did  the  scrofulous  cases  are  neither  greater  in  num- 

not  remark  that  the  children  were  stunted  in  ber,  nor  severer  in  character  than,  under  the 

growth.  I never  saw  more  beautiful  children  in  circumstances,  ought  to  be  expected.”  In  regard 

my  life  than  were  in  the  infant  school;  the  to  the  city  of  Cork  particularly.  Dr.  O’Connor 

girls  from  nine  to  fifteen  are  by  no  means  badly  states : “ Scrofula  prevails  to  a fearful  extent 

developed  ; the  boys  were  not  as  fine  and  healthy  among  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in 

as  the  girls ; but  they  were  remarkably  clean  and  this  city.  I have  had  past  opportunity  of 

well  cared  for.”  Dr.  Harvey  in  his  oral  exami-  judging,  and  can  say  that  scrofula  prevails  to  a 

nation  states  : “ If  Dr.  Callanan  examined,  as  Dr.  great  extent  among  the  poor.”  Again,  he  says, 

Townsend  and  I did,  every  individual  case  in  this  . “ 1 send  many  persons  to  hospital  here.  I this 
house,  I will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  comparison  week  received  a letter  from  a young  man  praying 
with  him,  but  not  otherwise.  I could  not  have  blessings  on  me  for  havino-  sent  him  into  the 
given  a tabular. view  of  the  per-centage  unless  I workhouse  hospital.  I have  no  reason  for  know- 
had  gone  over  every  individual  case,  and  entered  ing  that  scrofula  prevails  in  Cork  more  than  in 
them  down  in  writing.  I was  astonished  at  the  other  unions  of  Ireland.” 

extreme  healthiness  of  two  of  the  classes  of  275.  Sir  J.  Arnott.]  Are  you  aware  that  we 
children.”  It  is  next  stated,  as  matter  of  fact,  called  in  aid  all  the  dispensary  physicians  in  Cork; 
that  50  blind  children  were  sent  to  the  Cork  those  whose  business  altogether  is  with  the  poor 
Blind  Asylum  from  Cork  workhouse,  who  had  outside  the  workhouse?  — Yes,  I believe  there 
lost  their  sight  through  the  effects  of  the  dietary  were  dispensary  physicians  examined, 
in  the  latter  establishment.  The  truth  appears  to  276.  You  must  read  the  evidence  of  those  eight 
be,  that  in  a long  series  of  years,  including  the  doctors;  because  they  are  unanimous  in  saying 
famine  period,  52  blind  children  were  sent  from  that  scrofula  did  not  prevail  to  more  than  five 
Cork  workhouse  to  the  Cork  Blind  Asylum,  of  per  cent,  in  the  population  in  the  most  wretched 
whom  27  entered  Cork  workhouse  already  blind,  lanes  in  Cork  ? — I have  read  that  evidence, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  being  transferred  from  thence  277.  Mr.  George.']  I wish  to  know  whether  the 
to  the  asylum,  whereby  their  maintenance  became  Commissioners  made  any  report,  in  consequence  of 
chargeable  on  the  poor  rates.  The  remainder  of  the  application  to  the  guardians,  upon  the  evi- 
the  number,  with  the  exception  of  two  doubtful  dence  of  those  medical  gentlemen  ? — What  I have 
cases,  are  believed  to  have  become  blind  in  the  been  reading  from  is  a letter  of  the  Commissioners, 
workhouse,  where  ophthalmia  was  epidemic  for  278.  You  have  been  reading  extracts  from  the 
a considerable  period,  and  where  a fourth  part  of  doctors’  evidence : I want  to  know  if  the  Com- 
the  persons  affected  entered  the  house  with  the  missioners  came  to  any  conclusion  in  their  own 
disease  already  upon  them.  I do  not  know  that  minds  as  to  what  the  course  of  the  fearful  disease 
there  is  anything  more.  _ was  ?— We  set  it  out  in  this  letter. 

274.  Mr.  Monsell.]  There  is  quoted  the  autho-  279.  Be  good  enough  to  state  the  substance  of 
l-ity  of  Dr.  Townsend  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  the  report.  Did  you  state  that  there  was  a great 
Limerick  workhouse  55  per  cent,  of  the  children  deficiency  of  diet,  or'  any  undue  cause  in  those 
were  scrofulous.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  from  the  poorhouses  for  the  sickness  that  prevailed  ? — I 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  what  pro-  shall  be  very  happy  to  read  a portion  of  it. 
portion  of  the  children  of  the  Limerick  work-  280.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Did  not  Dr.  Brodie  give 
house  were  found  to  be  scrofulous? — Inquiry  the  entire  of  the  evidence  of  the  other  gentlemen? 
was  made  into  several  houses,  into  all  the  largest  — Yes. 

houses  in  Ireland  as  to  the  proportion  of  scrofu-  281.  Was  it  not  a fact,  as  stated,  that  the  evi- 
lous  children.  “ The  proportion  of  children  af-  dence  of  these  eight  gentlemen  was  unanimous  as 
fected  in  Cork  has  been  stated  to  be  19  ^ per  to  the  small  per-centage  of  this  disease  outside 
cent.;  in  Belfast  it  appears  to  be  16  £;  in  North  the  workhouse? — Of  five  per  cent,  of  scrofulous 
Dublin,  8 -j- ; in  South  Dublin,  7 ; and  in  Lime-  cases  upon  the  population  ? 
rick,  6^.”  That  was  on  an  investigation  con-  282.  Yes?— I do  not  feel  that  it  is  small,  or 
ducted  deliberately  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  that  it  directly  bears  upon  the  merits  of  the  in- 
workhouse and  the  inspector.  quiry. 

The  joint  report  of  the  two  physicians  at  Cork  283.  Have  you  not  read  there  an  extract  from 
went  on  in  these  terms:  “ We  expected  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  O’Connor : why  did  you  not 
find  this  form  of  disease  very  extensive,  as,  in  give  the  evidence  of  those  eight  medical  men  ? — 
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There  was  much  evidence  given,  and  we  sent 
the  whole  of  it  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

284.  Was  it  not  a rather  remarkable  fact  that 
eight  gentlemen,  holding  the  important  situation 
of  dispensing  officers,  were  unanimous  as  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  a large  per-centage  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  workhouse  ? — I do  not  con- 
sider it  a remarkable  fact,  as  bearing  upon  this 
inquiry,  that  there  should  be  five  per  cent,  of  the 
population  suffering  from  scrofula  in  Cork. 

285.  Did  they  say  five  per  cent.  ? — Yes ; that 
rather  explains  the  large  number  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  scrofula  admitted  to  the  workhouse. 

286.  Chairman.']  You  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  Dr.  Brodie’s  report,  together  with  the 
evidence  given  before  Dr.  Brodie? — Yes. 

287.  Letters,  extracts  from  which  you  have 
been  reading  to  the  Committee,  and  which  you 
are  going  to  put  in  in  extenso,  stating  what 
appeared  to  you  to  be  the  result  of  Dr.  Brodie’s 
investigation  ? — Yes. 

288.  And  commenting  upon  those  parts  of  the 
evidence  which  appeared  to  you  to  be  most  im- 
portant for  the  guardians  to  consider  ? — W e did. 

289.  Sir  J.  Arnott.]  Dr.  Humphries  says  this : 
“ I am  medical  officer,  Central  Dispensary  Dis- 
trict ; mine  is  a very  poor  district.  Scrofula 
prevails  to  some  extent  amongst  the  children  of 
the  poorer  class.  During  the  last  year,  between 
3,000  and  4,000  patients  attended  at  my  dispen- 
sary; 2\  to  3 % per  cent,  of  the  number  were 
suffering  from  scrofula,  fully  developed.”  Dr. 
Armstrong  says  this:  “I  have  looked  over  my 
register,  from  1st  May  1858  to  30th  April  1859 ; 
5,108  patients  were  registered  during  that  period; 
63  were  entered  under  the  head  of  scrofula.”  Did 
you  see  that  ? —I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

290.  The  next  is  this:  Mr.  Fowler  says,  “I 
have  not  2\  per  cent,  of  developed  scrofula  in 
my  district;  this  per-centage  includes  consump- 
tion.” Did  you  see  that? — I have  no  doubt 
I did. 

291.  “ During  the  last  six  months  a large 
number  of  children  were  affected  with  glandular 
swellings,  not  scrofulous,  which  yielded  to  treat- 
ment. ' The  poor  people  live  upon  Indian  meal, 
fish,  tea,  coffee,  and  potatoes  in  abundance.”  The 
next  statement  is  that  of  George  Wycherley, 
who  says,  “ I am  physician  to  the  South  Dispen- 
sary District;  it  is  the  poorest  of  the  city.  In 
the  lanes  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  scro- 
fula ; I speak  of  the  miserable  occupants  of  the 
lanes;  if  I include  the  whole  district,  I would 
say  that  the  per-centage  would  be  two  or  three 
per  cent.  The  diet  is  very  bad  where  the  scrofula 
prevails ; the  food  is  insufficient  in  quantity  and 
bad  in  quality ; it  consists  principally  of  Indian 
meal,  tea,  and  bread”  ? — That  is  very  large ; two 
or  three  per  cent,  upon  the  population  of  the 
district. 

292.  You  think  that  large? — Yes,  I should 
think  so. 

293.  Mr.  George.]  Did  the  Commissioners  come 
to  any  conclusion  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
that  was  brought  before  them ; what  conclusion 
did  you  come  to  upon  the  whole  of  that  evidence, 
that  you  have  either  quoted  or  say  now  that  you 
have  heard? — I will  give  it  you  as  shortly  as  I 
can  from  this  letter.  As  to  the  scrofulous  dis- 
ease, we  stated,  “ Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  extent  of  scrofulous  disease  developed  among 
the  children  of  Cork  workhouse,  and  the  ex- 
tremely severe  form  in  which  it  was  found  under 
treatment  in  the  male  hospital,  as  testified  in  the 


reports  and  evidence  of  Dr.  Edward  Townsend 
and  Dr.  Harvey,  the  picture  which  they  have 
given  of  the  general  state  of  the  health  of  the 
children  is  altogether  different  from  that  given  by 
the  mayor  as  the  result  of  a cursory  inspection  on 
the  part  of  himself  and  of  Dr.  Callanan.”  Then 
we  state  what  I have  already  put  in  about  the 
children. 

294.  I have  never  seen  that  report,  nor  do  I 
know  its  contents;  what  is  it;  is  it  any  other 
portion  of  your  own  report  to  which  you  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  ? — I presume 
that  in  the  Appendix  this  paper  will  be  placed  at 
full  length ; therefore  I will  not  go  through  much 
of  it. 

295.  Not  in  detail,  but  we  have  been  listening 
to  a great  deal  of  evidence ; I can  answer  for 
myself,  I am  sure,  and  I think  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee  to  know  what  was  done 
upon  this  ? — “ Upon  the  facts,  therefore,  of  the 
case  as  they  stand  corrected,  the  question  which 
next  demands  attention  is.  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  scrofula,  to  the  extent  described 
and  in  so  severe  a form  in  Cork  workhouse  ? 
The  mayor’s  opinion,  supported  by  that  of  Dr. 
Callanan  is,  according  to  the  statement  recorded 
in  the  visiting  book,  that  the  disease  is  engendered 
and  created  solely  by  the  system  of  dietary. 
This  opinion  seems  to  have  been  shared  in  by 
the  junior  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse.  Dr. 
William  Townsend,  and  to  have  been  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  mayor,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit.  Dr.  William  Townsend’s  authority  as  a 
professional  man  derives  great  additional  weight 
from  the  circumstance  that  for  two  and  a half 
years  he  has  been  acting  as  a medical  officer  of 
the  workhouse,  and  has  thus  had  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  forming  his  opinion  from  observation. 
It  is  however,  the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  he  has  never  made  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  any  representation  of  the  views  above 
stated.  If,  therefore  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
were  a conclusion  in  accordance  with  the  opinions 
of  the  mayor,  Dr.  Callanan,  and  Dr.  William 
Townsend  himself,  the  latter  would  inevitably 
stand  in  the  position  of  having  been  guilty  of  a 
great  neglect  of  his  official  duty,  by  which  most, 
disastrous  consequences  had  been  occasioned  to 
the  persons  entrusted  to  his  care.  There  is  a 
preponderance,  however,  of  medical  testimony 
against  the  supposition  that  the  scrofulous  disease 
developed  in  Cork  workhouse  is  the  result  of  the 
dietary.  The  ample  allowance  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  necessary  food  for  the  proper  maintenance 
and  growth  of  the  children,  as  set  forth  in  the 
written  form  of  the  Cork  workhouse  dietary  for 
healthy  inmates,  is  itself  enough  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
missioners, that  if  those  quantities  of  food  have 
been  given  of  good  quality,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, the  want  of  good  and  sufficient  food  could 
not  have  been  an  active  cause  in  the  development 
of  disease.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  food, 
although  attested  to  be  good  at  present,  and  for 
some  time  past,  the  Commissioners  cannot  feel 
satisfied,  after  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
officers,  that  this  has  always  been  the  case  ; and 
the  occasion  of  the  mayor’s  visit  itself  furnishes 
an  instance  of  some  part  of  the  bread  being  ill- 
baked,  and  the  soup  only  half  boiled,  and  deficient 
in  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  ingredients,  a 
proper  quantity  of.  fresh  vegetables.  The  best 
guarantee,  however,  on  this  point  is  the  actual 
state  of  the  dietary  itself,  which,  in  Cork  work- 
house,  affords  to  children  under  two  years  of  age 
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12  ounces  of  -white  bread  and  one  pint  of  new 
milk ; to  those  between  two  and  nine,  1|-  lbs.  of 
white  bread,  and  a quart  of  milk  daily ; and  to 
those  between  nine  and  15,  six  ounces  of  Indian 
meal  made  into  stirabout,  with  half  a pint  of  milk 
for  breakfast,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  brown 
bread,  with  one  pint  of  vegetable  soup  for  dinner, 
and  four  ounces  of  brown  bread  with  half  a pint  of 
milk  for  supper.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
children  of  the  lower  class  of  labourers  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Cork  obtain  food  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  in  the  quantity  stated.  The  quantity  of 
nutriment  in  the  Cork  dietary  is  greater  than  in 
the  dietaries  generally  in  use  in  the  workhouses 
in  Ireland ; and  although,  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  reflections  have  been  cast  upon  the  sani- 
tary state  of  the  workhouses  generally,  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  reflections,  nor  are  complaints 
regarding  the  dietary  by  any  means  of  frequent 
occurrence.  If  the  dietary,  then,  be  not,  as  al- 
leged, the  cause  of  the  scrofulous  disease  existing 
in  Cork  workhouse,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  other  causes  assigned  for  its  presence  in  that 
institution.  Among  these  are  the  alleged  insa- 
lubrity of  the  site,  the  defective  sewerage,  and 
the  character  of  the  water,  which  until  recently 
has  been  raised  from  wells  sunk  on  the  premises, 
and  shows  on  analysis  a great  deal  of  lime,  but  is 
now  supplied  to  a great  extent  by  pipe,  and  is 
free  from  that  objection.  It  has  been  contended 
by  high  medical  authority  that  the  situation  in 
which  Cork  workhouse  has  been  built  is  mala- 
rious ; this  opinion  is  met  by  the  observation,  pro- 
ceeding also  from  medical  authority,  that  the 
situation  of  the  city  of  Cork  itself  is  not  salu- 
brious, and  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
choose  a site  altogether  free  from  that  objection. 
At  the  present  point  of  time  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  Commissioners  to  observe,  that  in  the  year 
1840,  a short  time  after  the  selection  of  the  site, 
a memorial  strongly  objecting  to  it  on  the  above 
ground  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  became  the  subject  of  official  inquiry.  The 
objection,  however,  did  not  prevail,  and  there 
was  certainly  at  that  time  a preponderance  of 
medical  testimony  in  favour  of  the  site  which  had 
been  selected,  as  the  records  of  this  department 
show,  although  then,  as  now,  professional  opinion 
was  much  divided  on  the  subject.” 

296.  Did  you,  upon  the  whole  evidence  which 
was  laid  before  you  as  Commissioners,  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  what  the  cause  of  that  great 
prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  Cork  workhouse  was ; 
did  you  attribute  it  to  the  dietary,  or  did  you 
not? — No,  we  did  not  attribute  it  to  the  dietary, 
certainly,  nor  did  we  attribute  it  to  any  particular 
cause,  as  appears  from  this  letter;  it  was  con- 
sidered not  to  be  more  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  population . who  sought 
relief. 

297.  You  say  that  you  did  not  attribute  it 
■especially  to  the  dietary  ? — Certainly  not. 

298.  You  have  been  reading  passages  relating 
to  the  site  and  to  the  general  insalubriousness,  I 
suppose,  of  Cork  itself;  did  you  attribute  that 
great  amount  of  scrofula  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  workhouse? — I had  better  read  this  sen- 
tence ; it  relates  to  one  of  the  unsatisfactory 
causes : “ "Whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes  of 
the  extent  of  scrofulous  disease  now  existing  in 
Cork  workhouse,  there  is  only  one  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  medical  evidence  as  to  the  unsuit- 
able character  of  the  hospital  which  is  used  for  the 
male  patients,  and  especially  the  ward  in  which 
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the  boys  affected  by  scrofula  appear  to  be  treated. 
This  building  was  never  designed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  hospital,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment, it  was  ever  used  for  that  purpose.  It 
stands  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  site,  and  although 
the  wards  are  spacious  and  all  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done  for  their  internal  ventilation,  they 
are  so  situated  in  regard  to  the  very  high  boun- 
dary wall,  and  to  the  front  part  of  the  main  build- 
ing, as  to  repel  the  access  of  external  ventilation, 
especially  to  the  lower  part.” 

299.  Do  you  consider  that  as  a probable  cause  ? 
— -That  was  one  of  the  unsatisfactory  circum- 
stances brought  out  by  the  inquiry. 

300.  Were  the  Commissioners  upon  the  whole 
of  opinion,  or  were  they  not,  whether  the  preva- 
lence of  scrofula  and  of  other  diseases  of  that 
description,  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  poorhouse  at 
Cork,  was  undue,  and  unwarranted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances that  took  place? — We  thought  it 
probable  that  the  main  cause  of  the  extent  of 
scrofula  in  the  house  was  the  same  cause  which 
showed  itself  in  the  Dublin  unions  and  in  Bel- 
fast. 

301.  What  was  that? — The  constitutional  cha- 
racter of  the  parties  admitted  into  the  workhouse ; 
that  was  the  main  cause. 

302.  Mr.  Monsell.']  If  that  were  the  case,  how 
should  there  be  eleven  and  a half  per-centage  in 
Cork  and  seventeen  elsewhere  ? — There  has  been 
a great  difference  in  the  proportions  at  the  several 
houses  at  different  times. 

303.  Mr.  George.']  Were  any  steps  taken  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  consequence  of 
that  report  and  the  opinions  upon  it  to  relieve 
those  cases  ? — “ It  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  scrofulous  cases  in  the  lowest  ward 
are  of  a very  severe  and  aggravated  nature,  and 
have  obstinately  resisted,  sometimes,  the  effect  of 
hospital  treatment ; and  there  can  be  little  doqbt 
that  the  want  of  proper  air  in  this  ward  has  tended 
to  render  the  curative  treatment  less  effective 
than  it  would  have  been  in  an  hospital  better 
situated  and  built- for  the  purpose.  Although 
this  question  does  not  so  much  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  scrofula  as  the  success  of  its  curative 
treatment,  the  guardians  have  it  now  before  them, 
as  an  act  of  imperative  duty,  to  provide  a proper 
male  hospital  with  as  much  despatch  as  may  be 
practicable  ; and  the  Commissioners  feel  assured 
that  they  will  not  hesitate,  after  this  inquiry,  at 
once  to  incur  the  expenditure,  whatever  it  may 
be.  They  will,  no  doubt,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
unsuitableness  of  this  building  was,  in  August 
1856,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners by  their  Inspector,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  that 
the  Commissioners  urged  on  the  guardians  at  that 
time  the  propriety  of  erecting  a new  and  suitable 
hospital  for  the  male  inmates  on  a more  elevated 
and  detached  part  of  the  site,  with  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  sale  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. On  that  occasion  the  guardians  determined, 
by  a large  majority,  not  to  adopt  the  proposal. 
The  greater  part  of  the  funds  alluded  to  still  re- 
mains at  the  disposal  of  the  guardians,  and  the 
Commissioners  feel  sure  they  will  not  now  hesitate 
to  apply  it,  and  whatever  more  may  be  necessary 
to  the  purpose  in  question.” 

304.  Have  any  steps  been  since  taken  by  the 
guardians  ? — They  did  not  build  a new  hospital ; 
they  determined  not  to  do  it;  but  they  transferred 
the  patients  from  that  building  to  another  part. 
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305.  Was  that  a more  salubrious  part  ? — Yes, 
and  a proper  building  for  the  purpose. 

306.  Has  any  effect  been  produced  by  that 
change  upon  the  children  in  the  poorhouse ; is 
the  proportion  of  scrofulous  cases  as  great  now  as 
it  was  then? — The  guardians  themselves  also 
made  considerable  alterations  in  the  dietary. 

307.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Did  you  not  make  any 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  dietary  ? — This  is 
the  suggestion : “ As  to  changes  in  the  dietary, 
the  guardians  have  now  before  them  a general 
circular  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  workhouse 
dietaries,  bearing  date  31st  March  last.  That 
circular  had  no  relation  to  any  complaint  regard- 
ing existing  dietaries  ; it  recommended,  however, 
certain  improvements  as  justified  by  a supposed 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  diet  of  the 
working  classes,  and  was  directed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  suggestion  of  securing  as  much  variety 
in  the  daily  meals  as  might  be  practicable.  The 
guardians  deferred  entertaining  the  suggestions 
m that  circular,  on  account  of  the  present  inquiry, 
and  it  now  stands  for  their  consideration.  It  is 
of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  any  change 
in  the  dietary,  that  the  articles  of  food  should  be 
of  good  _ quality  and  properly  prepared.  The 
Commissioners  are  aware  of  the  care  and  assiduity 
with  which  the  inspector  and  the  visiting  com- 
mittee have  watched,  from  week  to  week,  the 
quality  of  the  food,  but  it  is  on  the  vigilance  of 
the  master  and  matron  that  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  must  from  day  to  day  depend ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  officers 
should  not  only  be  present  at  the  receipt  of  sup- 
plies into  the  workhouse,  but  that  they  should 
personally  see  to  the  issue  of  the  food  to  the 
inmates  in  a proper  state.” 

308.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report? — The 
date  of  this  letter  is  the  31st  May  1859. 

309.  Has  any  change,  as  suggested  by  the 
Commissioners,  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians?— -We  did  not  so  much  suggest  a change  in 
the  dietary  as  greater  care  in  the  quality  and 
preparation  of  the  food ; but  the  guardians,  of 
their  own  motion,  adopted  changes  in  the  dietary 
after  that. 

310.  Mr.  George.]  Was  any  improvement  made 
in  the  accommodation  after  those  reports? — 
Greater  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  food 
was  insisted  upon,  and  the  absence  of  vegetables. 
On  that  subject  we  have  said,  “ There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  absence  of  vegetables  from  the  soup 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  A supply  of  onions 
ought  always  to  be  in  store ; and  at  the  season 
when  other  green  vegetables  fail,  there  is  a price 
at  which  potatoes  can  always  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  thickening  the  soup.” 

311.  We  have  disposed,  I think,  of  the  dietary  ? 
— I think  there  was  something  else  that  was  sug- 
gested. 

312.  But  the  Committee  do  not  wish  to  have 
any  more  of  it;  there  was  some  suggestion  made 
as  to  improvement  in  the  building;  was  any 
change  made  by  the  guardians  in  that  respect, 
and  with  what  effect  ? — I have  got  a memorandum 
of  the  steps  that  were  taken. 

313.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  result  of 
your  own  recollection  ? — The  following  measures 
were  agreed  to  on  this  date:  “(8  June  1859),  pur- 
suant to  a special  report  of  the  house  committee, 
to.  whom  the  Commissioners’  recommendations, 
arising  out  of  Dr.  Brodie’s  investigation,  had  been 
referred:  1st.  to  insure  the  good  quality  of  the 
meat  supplied.  Ho  meat  to  be  received  after  half- 


past  10  in  the  morning.  One  of  the  medical 
officers  to  attend  at  11  o’clock,  daily,  to  inspect  it. 
The  master  and  matron  to  keep  and  to  submit  to 
the  house  committee,  and  Board  of  Guardians, 
special  report  books,  detailing  fully  any  defects 
as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  or  cooking  of  any 
article  of  food.  2d.  Sanitary  condition  of  the 
inmates.  Special  reports  to  be  made,  weekly, 
by  the  medical  officers,  including  any  cause  of 
complaint  as  to  provisions,  and  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inmates,  gene- 
rally.” 

3 14.  Chairman .]  All  we  want  to  know  is,  what 
your  recommendations  pointed  to ; were  they 
pointed  to  securing  the  better  quality  of  the  diet, 
the  better  preparation  of  it,  the  removal  to  the 
hospital,  and  more  out-door  exercise  to  the  child- 
ren; those  are  the  principal  heads? — Yes;  im- 
provement of  the  dietary. 

315.  And  the  steps  which  were  adopted  by  the 
guardians  were  pointed  to  those  objects ?— Yes; 
“ 3d.  Dietary : an  improvement  of  the  dietary 
was  under  consideration,  in  pursuance  of  a sug- 
gestion from  the  Commissioners  before  the  inves- 
tigation. An  improved  scale  for  the  children, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm  was  now  adopted,  in- 
cluding the  substitution  of  new  milk,  in  lieu  of 
sweet  milk  for  the  younger  classes  of  children, 
and  the  introduction  of  meat  soup  on  two  days 
of  the  week;  the  soup  to  contain  six  ounces  of 
meat,  with  bone,  for  children,  from  five  to  nine,  and 
eight  ounces  for  those  from  nine  to  15.  4th.  Lea- 
ther shoes,  in  lieu  of  clogs,  to  be  allowed  to  all 
children,  up  to  15  years  of  age.”  That  is  a very 
important  thing.  “ 5th.  Regulations  were  laid 
down  as  to  instruction  and  recreation.  School  to 
occupy  three  hours  daily  ; trades  and  farm,  three 
hours ; hours  specifically  set  apart  for  recreation, 
and  children  to  be  taken  out  for  exercise,  three 
times  a week.  Hospital  accommodation,  15th  June 
1859:  the  guardians  resolved  to  build  a new 
hospital,  but  this  resolution  was  subsequently 
abandoned,  and  one  of  the  existing  buildings 
(used  for  a female  school)  agreed  to  be  altered 
and  improved  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
hospital ; the  female  children  to  be  accommodated 
elsewhere.  These  alterations  are  nearly  com- 
plete.” 

316.  Those  things  have  been  done,  have  they? 

They  have.  “Sewerage:  the  guardians  have 

been  endeavouring  for  a long  time  past  to  effect 
an  arrangement  with  the  Cork  and  Brandon  Rail- 
way Company,  by  which  the  sewerage  of  the 
workhouse  could  be  made  perfect.  They  have 
not  yet  succeeded,  but  the  points  in  dispute  are 
referred  to  arbitration.”  Then  we  come  to  the 
state  of  the  inmates. 

317.  What  effect  had  the  improvements  upon 
the  state  of  sickness  and  the  extent  of  scrofula 
in  the  poorhouse  ?—“  On  the  4th  instant,  the 
House  Committee  were  requested  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians  to  report  specially  on  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house,  especially  as  regards  any  improvement  (if 
any)  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  hospital  patients,  since  a very  great 
change  has  been  made  in  the  general  dietary  of 
the  house.” 

318.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  There  was  a very  great 
improvement  then  ? — Yes. 

319.  As  Drs.  Townsend  and  Harvey  took  the 
most  favourable  view  of  the  workhouse,  are 
you  prepared  to  admit  their  evidence  as  correct ; 
they  took  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  state 
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■of  health  of  the  children  ? — They  were  gentle- 
men selected  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
inspect  the  workhouse,  and  they  were,  after  they 
had  made  their  joint  report,  examined  on  oath 
before  the  inspector. 

320.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  their  evidence,  in  which  they  state  that 
43  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  diseased.  I 
asked  you  some  time  ago  whether  you  had  ever 
visited  any  of  the  English  workhouses  that  were 
set  apart  for  children,  such  as  Hanwell? — No  ; I 
have  been  very  little  in  England  of  late  years, 
and  I have  not  visited  any  of  those  establishments 
lately. 

321.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Hanwell  there  is 
an  institution  of  1,000  pauper  children,  and  that 
out  of  that  number  there  were  only  48  in  hospital 
when  I visited  it,  and  one  could  only  find  out, 
after  very  close  investigation,  six  cases  of  de- 
veloped scrofula  amongst  the  whole  1,000 : and 
moreover,  we  ascertained  that  the  mortality  in 
that  institution  for  the  last  five  years  had  not 
exceeded  three  per  cent.  ? — I doubt  very  much 
whether  they  would  admit  children  who  had 
scrofula  upon  them  if  they  knew  it. 

322.  Chairman.']  The  Committee  have  lis- 
tened to  your  long  narrative  of  what  has  occurred 
at  Cork ; we  collect  that  the  result  of  the  mayor’s 
visit  was  satisfactory  as  regarded  his  opinion  of 
the  workhouse,  except  upon  the  point  of  diet  ? — 
It  was  so ; it  was  favourable  to  the  management, 
except  upon  that  point. 

323.  Did  he  attribute  the  great  prevalence  of 
scrofula  in  the  hospital  to  the  inferiority  of  diet  ? 
— He  did. 

324.  That,  upon  that,  the  guardians  asked  you 
to  institute  an  examination  ? — They  did. 

325.  That  you  sent  down  Dr.  Brodie  specially, 
from  another  district,  to  institute  that  inquiry  ? — 

326.  That,  upon  oath,  he  heard  the  evidence  of 
a great  many  medical  men  ? — He  did. 

327.  That,  amongst  others,  he  heard  the  evi- 
dence of  two  medical  men  of  great  eminence.  Dr. 
Townsend  and  Dr.  Harvey  ? — He  did. 

328.  That  he  made  a report,  which  you  have 
put  in,  and  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
Minutes? — Yes. 

329.  That  the  report,  and  the  evidence  of  all 
the  medical  men,  was  sent  down  to  the  guardians 
by  you,  with  the  letter  which  you  have  also 
quoted  ? — Yes. 

330.  That  the  result  of  your  opinion  was,  that, 
in  the  main,  the  great  proportion  of  scrofula  arose 
from  a cause  which  could  not  be  helped  by  human 
precautions,  namely,  the  great  amount  of  scrofu- 
lous patients  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  re- 
sorted to  the  workhouse  ? — That  was  our  view. 

331.  But  that  there  were  certain  particulars, 
some  of  which  have  been  adverted  to  by  you 
before,  which  required  alteration,  from  which 
benefit  might  be  expected  ? — Yes. 

332.  And  that,  besides  that,  a general  circular 
upon  the  subject  of  diet  had  previously  been 
issued  by  you,  and  was  then  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Cork  guardians  ? — It  was  so. 

333.  That  is  the  result  of  the  whole.  Changes 
were  made  both  in  the  diet,  particularly  in  the 
precautions  taken  for  insuring  that  the  materials 
sent  in  were  good,  also  in  the  quantity  of  the 
diet,  likewise  in  the  locality  of  the  hospital,  like- 
wise in  the  out-door  exercise  of  the  children  ? — 
Yes.  . 

334.  That  the  result,  therefore,  of  the  mayor’s 
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visit  was,  that  all  these  beneficial  changes  were  A. 
readily  adopted  by  the  guardians  of  Cork?  — 
They  were. 

335.  Thus  beneficial  results  have  since  fol-  J9 
lowed  ? — I believe  so. 

336.  You  have  been  asked  these  questions 
mainly  with  a view  of  testing  your  opinion 
whether  there  is,  in  the  general  dietary  in  the 
workhouses  in  Ireland,  such  an  insufficiency  of 
food  as  may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  in 
introducing  serious  disease  among  the  people  who 
require  to  subsist  upon  that  food;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  the  dietary  is  not 
such  as  to  cause  disease,  certainly.  The  dietary 
is  somewhat  different  in  different  workhouses;  but 
I do  not  think,  in  any  workhouse  in  Ireland,  the 
dietary  is  such  as  to  be  called  in  question  as  pro- 
ducing disease. 

337.  In  your  last  report,  in  1860,  for  the  year 
terminating  in  September  1859,  you  have  gone 
more  at  large  into  that  subject,  and  stated  the 
view  which  your  colleagues  and  yourself  enter- 
tain ? — W e have. 

338.  Do  you  adhere  to  those  opinions,  and  are 
they  the  opinions  of  your  medical  colleague  as 
well  as  of  Mr.  Senior  and  yourself? — Yes. 

339.  Mr.  Maguire .]  Do  you  think  there  is  suf- 
ficient food  for  the  maintenance  of  health? — We 
have  of  late  years  been  urging  very  much  upon  the 
attention  of  the  guardians  the  necessity  of  having 
as  much  variety  in  the  food  as  possible ; the  sub- 
ject was  particularly  brought  to  our  attention  in 
1853  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  physician  to  the  Queen, 
who,  upon  the  whole,  gave  a satisfactory  account 
of  the  amount  of  nutriment;  but  said  he  was 
afraid  that  there  was  too  little  vegetable  diet  and 
too  little  variety  of  food.  From  that  time  we 
have  been  continually  urging  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ; but  the  difficulty  is  very  great  of  obtaining 
a variety  of  food  when  the  articles  are  so  limited. 

We  do  not  use  in  that  country  cheese  or  meat  as 
an  ordinary  article  of  food  ; it  is  principally  cereal 
food,  either  in  the  form  of  bread  or  stirabout,  and 
milk  and  soup ; almost  everywhere  there  is  meat 
soup. 

340.  Is  there  meat  soup  as  a general  rule  ? — 

As  a general  ride,  no ; but  there  is  meat  soup,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  each  union.  The  use  of  green  (that 
is,  fresh)  vegetables  is  a point  which  we  insisted 
upon  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  people 
when  consuming  so  much  cereal  food ; that  view 
was  derived  from  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

34 1.  Chairman.]  It  has  been  your  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  advise  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  green  vegetables,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  food  of  which 
the  principal  sustenance  consists? — Yes. 

342.  That  has  been  the  case  now  for  a period 
of  nearly  eight  years  ? — Long  before  that ; from 
1848  and  1849. 

343.  Is  it  since  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir 
John  Forbes? — No;  he  did  not  dwell  so  much 
upon  the  vegetable  food  as  upon  the  point  of 
variety.  The  articles  are  so  few,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  make  more  than  two  changes  during 
the  week,  four  days  of  one  description  of  diet 
and  three  days  of  another,  and  a difference  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner. 

344.  Do  you  find  the  Board  of  Guardians 
generally  willing  to  attend  to  your  suggestions, 
and  humanely  to  promote  what  you  recommend 
for  the  good  of  the  people? — We  found  more 
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success  than  we  anticipated  from  that  circular 
which  was  spoken  of  as  having  preceded  the 
Cork  inquiry.  I should  not  wonder  if  the  Cork 
inquiry  also  excited  a good  deal  of  attention.  I 
think  the  guardians  have  improved  their  dietaries 
very  much. 

345.  Mr.  Monsell.']  As  regards  the  Cork  Union, 
the  amount  of  scrofula,  I understand  from  you,  is 
very  much  diminished  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
it  has  diminished  or  not.  I cannot  answer  that, 
but  I can  find  it  out  for  the  Committee. 

346.  I should  much  like  an  answer  to  that 
question,  and  also  if  you  would  state  whether  the 
amount,  of  scrofula  outside  remains  in  the  same 
proportion  that  it  did  before.  You  accounted  for 
the  amount  of  scrofula  in  the  Cork  workhouse, 
and  you  accounted  for  it  by  the  amount  of  it  that 
there  was  outside.  I want  to  know  whether  the 


amount  inside  has  not  diminished,  and  whether 
the  amount  outside  does  not  remain  as  it  was 
before  ? — 1 will  obtain  information  to  show  what 
is  the  present  proportion  of  scrofulous  patients  in 
the  Cork  workhouse. 

347.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Do  you  allow  children 
to  have  intercourse  with  their  parents  in  Irish 
workhouses? — Yes,  certainly. 

348.  Are  they  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  associate 
with  them? — They  see  them  occasionally  from 
time  to  time  ; they  have  a reasonable  amount  of 
access  to  their  children  when  they  desire  to  see 
them;  they  do  not  associate  with  them. 

349.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if' 
they  were  allowed  to  associate  more  with  their 
parents  ? — It  would  interfere,  I think,  very  much- 
with  their  education  and  proper  discipline. 
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Alfred  Power,  Esq.,  further  Examined. 


350.  Chairman.']  At  the  close  of  your  last 
examination  you  were  giving  evidence  upon  a 
particular  subject,  the  examination  of  the  Cork 
workhouse ; is  there  anything  which  you  wish 
to  add  upon  that  subject? — I was  asked  on 
that  occasion  to  inquire  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  scrofula  and  mortality  in  the  Cork 
workhouse  ; in  consequence  of  that  request,  Mr. 
O’Brien,  the  inspector  for  the  district  in  •which 
the  Cork  Union  is  situated,  has  made  an  inquiry 
and  report  upon  the  present  state  of  the  work- 
house  in  those  respects ; I have  here  that  report, 
which  I propose  to  put  in.  ( The  Witness  handed 
in  the  same.  Vide  Appendix.)  Mr.  O’Brien  has 
taken,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  half-year 
immediately  before  the  inquiry  into  the  Cork 
Union,  and  the  two  subsequent  half-years  corre- 
sponding to  that,  namely,  the  half-year  ending 
25th  of  March  1859,  and  the  same  half-years  in  1860 
and  1861 ; and  he  has  compared  the  statistics  with 
respect  to  scrofula  at  both  these  dates.  In  the 
half-year  before  the  inquiry,  there  were  539 
children  in  the  Cork  workhouse  under  15  years  of 
age,  of  whom  105  were  more  or  less  affected 
with  scrofula,  as  appeared  by  the  inquiry,  giving 
a per-centage  of  19g.  On  the  4th  and  5th  of 
April,  when  the  inquiry  was  made  in  1861,  it  was 
found  that  the  total  number  of  children  under  15 
years  of  age  was  731,  and  the  total  number 
suffering  under  scrofula  in  one  form  or  another 
was  130,  giving  an  absolute  increase  of  25  in  the 
number,  but  a reduction  in  the  per-centage,  that 
being  now  17f,  or  a reduction  of  about  2 per 
cent.  A good  deal  of  light  was  thrown  during 
this  inquiry  on  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
scrofula  in  so  great  a degree  in  the  Cork  work- 
house.  Dr.  Purcell,  the  medical  inspector,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  who  assisted  him 
in  the  inquiry,  examined  all  the  children,  and 
returned  the  cases  to  be  classed  as  scrofulous.  In 
the  infant  hospital,  comprising  120  cases,  he  found 
37  cases,  or  nearly  one-third,  of  a scrofulous 
character,  27  of  which  lie  considered  to  be  hope- 
less of  cure.  There  is  then  a table  given  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  37  children  so  affected,  25 
of  whom  were  found  to  be  admitted  in  a scrofulous 
condition,  and  the  other  12  born  in  the  work- 
house  of  syphilitic  mothers ; that  number  shows 
in  some  degree  a cause  for  the  prevalence  in 
former  times,  and  the  continued  prevalence,  of 
scrofula  in  the  workhouse. 

351.  You  have  put  in  the  report,  but  you  are 
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now  stating  your  own  impression  that  the  report 
confirms  the  view  which  you  gave  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  a former  occasion,  that  the  cause  of  so 
large  a proportion  of  scrofula  was  to  be  found  in 
the  condition  of  the  population  from  which  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  were  drawn,  and  not  in 
the  management  received  within  the  walls  of  the 
workhouse? — It  confirms  it  very  materially  ; and 
Dr.  Purcell  gives  that  most  confidently  as  his 
opinion. 

352.  Did  I rightly  collect  from  your  evidence 
generally,  that  your  opinion  was,  that  25  years 
ago  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
adverse  to  the  institution  of  a system  of  Poor  Law 
in  Ireland,  upon  the  ground  that  the  amount  of 
destitution  and  misery  in  the  country  was  too  great 
to  be  overtaken  by  a system  of  Poor  Laws ; that 
notwithstanding  that,  a system  of  Poor  Law  was 
immediately  introduced  by  the  Government ; and 
that,  having  been  so  introduced,  it  had,  in  the 
main,  been  px-oductive  of  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  the  country? — Yes ; the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  did  not  deny  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but 
they  proposed  to  do  so  in  certain  cases  only, 
namely,  imbeciles  and  cripples,  and  people  in 
old  age,  and  that  description  of  poor,  not  by 
a compulsory  rate,  but  by  voluntary  subscription 
in  a great  measure,  and  they  also  proposed  to  re- 
lieve the  country  by  means  of  emigration.  They 
did  not  ignore  altogether  a Poor  Law,  but  they 
said  that  the  workhouse  system  of  relief  as  exist- 
ing in  England  could  not  be  applied  in  Ireland, 
without  the  necessity  of  providing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  workhouse  accommodation,  which  they 
estimated  on  the  presumption  that  there  were  more 
than  2,000,000  of  persons  in  need  of  relief  for  30 
weeks  out  of  the  year. 

353.  Did  I rightly  collect  that  that  which  the 
Commissioners  considered  to  be  impossible,  on  the 
ground  of  the  magnitude  of  the  distress,  has  since 
been  actually  accomplished? — It  has  been  ac- 
complished; that  is,  a system  of  relief  princi- 
pally conducted  in  workhouses  has  been  accom- 
plished with  a far  less  amount  of  accommodation 
than  they  estimated,  or  any  one  else  had  estimated, 
until  Mx\  Nicholls  made  his  report. 

354.  Such  being  the  case,  you  have  recom- 
mended to  successive  Governments  certain 
changes  in  the  law  as  it  at  present  exists,  and 
amongst  other  recommendations  you  recommended 
a Bill,  which  I introduced  into  the  last  Session  of 
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A.  Power,  Parliament,  for  the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Law 
Es(h  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

15  April  355.'  Will  you  take  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and 
1861.  state  in  general  terms  to  the  Committee  what 
were  the  proposals  made  in  that  Bill,  and  the 
reasons  for  those  proposals  ? — The  first  clause  in 
that  Bill  proposes  to  transfer  the  property  in  the 
workhouse  premises  in  Ireland  from  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  each  union; 
the  immediate  cause  of  that  recommendation  has 
been  the  difficulty  found  by  the  Commissioners 
in  therpresent  state  of  things,  which  has  frequently 
involved,  heretofore,  suits  at  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  property. 

356.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  the  respon- 
sibility without  having  the  control  ? — We  have 
the  responsibility  without  the  funds.  The  most 
prominent  case  of  that  sort  was  that  of  the  Mid- 
dleton Union,  in  which  we  were  called  upon  by 
the  guardians  to  defend  an  ejectment  from  some 
premises  worth  1,500  l. ; we  succeeded,  at  great 
expense,  in  retaining  the  premises  for  them, 
and  they  afterwards  repudiated  repaying  us  the 
costs. 

357.  You  had  duties  cast  upon  you  as  owners 
which,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  occupiers, 
you  could  not  discharge  ? — The  occupiers,  that  is 
the  guardians,  of  the  workhouse,  were  agreed  with 
us  in  the  particular  case  I have  mentioned.  They 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a defence,  and  they 
asked  us  to  undertake  it,  but,  we  having  done  so, 
they  would  not  pay  the  cost,  although  the  suit 
was  successful ; we  took  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  at  that  time ; that  was 
the  present  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  and  he  advised 
us  that  we  had  no  legal  process  at  our  command 
to  compel  the  guardians  to  refund  those  costs ; 
they  therefore  fell  upon  the  Treasury,  to  the 
amount  of  400 1.  Another  case  was  that  of  the 
Clonmel  Union  ; I believe  the  guardians  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  the  property ; for  if  they  are 
intended  by  the  law  to  provide  the  funds,  they 
ought  to  have  the  conduct  of  the  suits ; they  wish 
to  employ  particular  gentlemen;  the  funds  are 
provided  from  local  sources,  and  it  is  a subject  of 
irritation  between  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
the  Commissioners  when  the  latter  conduct  the 
suits  by  their  own  attorneys  (which  they  feel 
bound  to  do),  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

358.  This  clause  would  place  the  Irish  Board 
of  Guardians  in  the  same  position  as  the  En<riish 
Boards? — Yes,  in  the  same  position  as  the  English 
Boards ; that  is  to  say,  as  owners  of  property  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  subject  to  restrictions, 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  appropriating  or  alter- 
ing the  property  for  . purposes  for  which  it  is  not 
intended,  and  there  is  a reservation  in  the  clause 
upon  that  point. 

359.  Mr.  Monsell.']  But  do  the  Irish  Boards 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  central  control- 
ling authorities  as  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England? — No,  in  different  relations  in  many 
respects. 

360.  The  central  authority  in  Ireland  has  very 
much  more  control,  has  it  not,  over  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  than  the  central  authority  in  England  ? 
—The  difference  is  not  very  great ; the  Com- 
missioners in  Ireland  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing  certain  officers,  returning  officers  of  unions, 
and  the  chaplains  of  workhouses,  and  they  have 
the  power  of  removal,  which  latter  power  also 
exists  in  England.  The  principal  difference  is 
this : the  workhouses  were  all  built  by  the  Boards 


of  Guardians  in  England  from  the  poor  rate  funds 
while  in  Ireland  they  were  built  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Treasury  funds,  those  debts  having  never  been 
paid. 

361.  With  regard  to  alteration  in  the  premises, 
have  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  the  same 
uncontrolled  power  as  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England  ? — Very  much  the  same  as  in  England ; 
the  Poor  Law  Board  affixes  its  seal  to  a plan  of 
the  workhouse,  and  I take  it  that  whatever 
departure  the  guardians  make  in  any  alteration 
of  the  workhouse  from  that  plan  must  have  the 
assent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  England,  and  it 
is  much  the  same  in  Ireland.  The  words  might 
make  some  difference  possibly  in  Ireland,  but 
they  possess  very  nearly  the  same  power  in  both 
countries. 

362.  Lord  Naas.]  Is  not  there  a limit  which 
the  Board  of  Guardians  cannot  go  beyond  in 
altering  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Ireland  ?— No,  the  limit  is  the 
other  way.  By  the  original  Act,  the  Commis- 
sioners could  not  spend  more  than  400  l.  when 
the  workhouse  was  completed  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians ; the  guardians  can- 
not spend  any  money  in  alterations  without  con- 
sent. 

363.  Not  even  a small  sum  ?— They  could  not 
spend  a farthing ; I think  we  could  restrain  them. 

364.  Mr.  Monsell.]  In  the  case  of  the  guar- 
dians desiring  to  appropriate  any  building  already 
existing,  or  to  erect  a building  specially  for  a 
chapel,  have  they  power  to  do  so  without  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  ?— No,  I think  not; 
it  is  made  necessary  as  to  chapels  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  rather  it  is  the  Commissioners 
who  are  to  provide  a chapel,  or  some  apartment 
m the  workhouse  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

.365.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Was  it  not  done 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
m the  case  of  the  Westport  Union  three  weeks 
ago  ? Not  that  I know ; it  has  always  been 
usual  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners. 

I am  not  aware  of  anything  that  has  occurred 
in  the  Westport  Union,  but  in  every  other 
instance  our  consent  has  been  asked. 

366.  Chairman.]  There  is  free  communication 
between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  yourself?— 

367.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Do  you  remember  the 
case  of  the  Thurles  Union,  where,  a part  of  the 
workhouse  being  required  to  be  used  for  a chapel, 
the  Commissioners  refused  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  guardians  ?— Yes;  the  objection 
we  had  was,  that  the  occupation  of  that  part  of 
the  building  in  the  manner  proposed  would  have 
interrupted  the  communication  between  the  centre 
of  the  workhouse,  where  the  master  was,  and  the 
upper  dormitories ; they  proposed  to  take  away 
the  roof  of  the  room  in  question,  and  to  throw  into 
it  the  dormitories  above ; that  matter  terminated 
by  our  agreeing  to  their  proposal  provided  thev 
remedied  that  difficulty. 

368.  But  nothing  has  been  done  on  that  sub- 
ject since,  has  there  ? — I am  not  aware. 

369.  The  guardians  undertook  to  restore  the 
upper  part  of  . the  building  to  the  purposes  of  a 
dormitory,  if  it  should  ever  be  required,  if  they 
weie  allowed  to  convert  it  to  the  purposes  of  a 
chapel,  did  they  not  ? — I believe  they  did. 

370.  And  they,  undertook,  also,  to  make 
another  approach  instead  of  the  one  which  you 
speak  of  through  the  rooms,  did  they  not?— That 

was 
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was  a condition  which  we  expected  to  be  per- 
formed. 

371.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Do  you  know  of 
any  instance  in  which  the  guardians  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  make  such  changes  without 
consulting  the  Commissioners  and  obtaining  their 
sanction  ? — I cannot  bring  any  case  of  the  kind  to 
my  mind ; it  may  possibly  have  occurred,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  case. 

372.  Chairman .]  We  will  now  pass  to  the 
second  clause  of  the  Bill,  if  you  please? — The 
second  clause  of  the  Bill  is  a proposal  to  extend 
the  powers  which  the  guardians  of  the  unions 
now  possess  in  admitting  poor  persons  not  being 
destitute  poor  persons,  or  at  least  not  clearly 
coming  within  that  class,  .into  the  hospital  or  in- 
firmary part  of  the  workhouses.  It  is  to  give 
precisely  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  cases 
of  non-contagious  sickness  and  cases  of  accident 
as  the  guardians  now  possess  with  regard  to  cases 
of  contagious  disease,  that  class  being  described 
as  poor  persons. 

373.  Sir  John  Arnott.~]  Would  that  be  a power 
to  admit  any  member  of  a family  without  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  family  ? — There  is  a 
proviso  upon  that  subject,  which  provides  that  no 
person  admitted  shall  be  required  by  the  guar- 
dians to  be  accompanied  by  any  member  of  his  or 
her  family  as  a condition  of  admission  into  the 
workhouse. 

374.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  proposal  made  by  that  clause  would 
amount  to  converting  the  poorhouses  into  general 
hospitals  ? — It  would,  I think,  remedy  in  reality 
the  defect  for  which  dispensaries  were  originally 
intended  to  provide  a remedy.  Each  county  had 
been  provided  with  infirmaries,  but  they  were  at 
too  great  a distance  from  many  parts  of  the 
county  to  be  of  service ; and  we  find  that  since 
poorhouses  have  been  established,  there  has  been 
a growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  sick  poor 
to  apply  for  admission  into  union  houses  which 
are  nearer,  and  a growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  to  admit  those  persons ; and  I 
must  say  that  the  guardians  do  very  liberally 
admit  at  the  present  time  every  description  of 
persons,  from  a policeman  or  a militiaman,  or  any 
person  downward  from  that  degree  who  has  had 
any  accident.  It  is  not  exactly  legal,  though  it 
may  be  very  desirable. 

375.  But  my  question  is,  whether  the  proposal 
made  in  that  clause,  if  carried  out,  would  not 
practically  amount  to  converting  poorhouses  into 
hospitals  ? — Practically,  at  present,  that  state  of 
things  which  we  want  to  legalise  is  existing  to  a 
great  extent. 

376.  But  would  it  not  be  departing  from  the 
intention  of  the  Poor  Law  if  you  were  to  convert 
workhouses  into  hospitals  ? — Of  course  it  might 
be  a departure.  Every  clause  of  this  Bill  is  a 
departure  from  the  intention  of  the  Poor  Law  as 
it  now  exists. 

377.  But  an  amendment  of  a law  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  a departure  from  its  intention? — 
This  clause  certainly  gives  a very  great  power  of 
admitting  persons  to  the  hospitals  of  the  work- 
houses  hereafter ; but  I do  not  myself  apprehend 
that  there  is  anything  to  be  feared  from  the 
abuse  of  it,  because  it  is  a sort  of  relief  which  is 
in  its  own  nature  limited.  It  is  limited  to  cases 
which  do  not  occur  either  by  the  wilfulness  or 
the  imprudence  of  the  parties  incurring  the  need 
of  relief,  and  I think  it  may  be  introduced  with 
safety  to  the  property,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

0.28. 


378.  If  this  clause  were  passed,  do  you  ima- 
gine that  the  existing  infirmaries  attached  to 
your  poorhouses  would  be  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  number  of  applicants  you  would  then 
have? — I feel  no  doubt  of  that;  in  those  towns 
where  the  number  of  applicants  approach  the 
limits  of  the  accommodation,  such  as  Dublin,  there 
are  general  hospitals,  and  in  Belfast  and  in  Cork 
there  are  general  hospitals,  also  in  Limerick.  And 
in  the  country  unions  to  which  this  clause  would 
be  most  applicable,  1 am  sure  that  the  accommo- 
dation, as  it  at  present  stands,  will  be  sufficient 
without  any  addition. 

379.  The  medical  officers  appointed  to  the  Poor 
Law  houses  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  guardians,  are  they  not? 
By  whom  are  they  appointed? — They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  guardians  ; they  do  their  duty 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  are  removable  by  the  Commissioners. 

380.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  then,  the  me- 
dical officers  are  under  the  Commissioners? — 
Certainly. 

381.  And  they  would  be  the  medical  officers  to 
these  institutions? — They  would. 

382.  Your  clause  is  general  in  its  purport  ? — 
Yes. 

383.  To  take  the  case  of  Dublin ; do  you  con- 
sider that  the  general  accommodation  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city,  and  of 
those  who  frequent  it? — I believe  it  is  consi- 
dered adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city ; but  we 
have  in  the  Dublin  workhouses  a large  number  of 
persons  who  come  there  for  medical  treatment  in 
both  acute  and  chronic  cases. 

384.  Do  those  persons  come  as  paupers  or  as 
diseased  persons  ? — I believe  there  is  a large 
amount  of  curative  treatment  conducted  in  the 
workhouses  of  both  the  Dublin  Unions. 

385.  But  do  the  persons  who  come  there  enter 
as  paupers  or  as  patients? — They  enter  as  pa- 
tients, and  I think  a good  many  of  them  would 
hardly  come  under  the  description  of  destitute 
persons.  That  is  the  case,  I am  sure,  throughout 
Ireland  generally,  and  in  Dublin  also,  I think, 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  less  so  there  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  hospital  accommodation  which 
exists  independently  of  the  workhouses. 

386.  Taking  any  particular  class  of  disease  to 
which  that  remark  would  apply,  do  those  persons 
apply  for  admission  as  patients,  and  not  as  desti- . 
tute  poor? — A great  number  of  pregnant  women 
come  there  as  they  would  come  to  a lying-in 
hospital,  no  doubt.  That  is  not  from  destitution, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  accommodation, 
and  they  go  out  after  a short  time. 

387.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there 
are  more  than  one  hospital  in  Dublin  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  women? — Yes;  but  I have  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  stated,  from  information  which 
I have  seen  from  medical  officers  of  both  unions ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  are  statistics  compiled  with 
regard  to  the  infant  mortality  of  those  work- 
houses,  comprising  children  born  within  the  work- 
house. 

388.  The  women  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  being  confined? — For  the  purpose  of  being 
confined. 

389.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  effect  any 
such  extension  of  the  Poor  Law  in  workhouses 
generally  as  would  tend  to  make  them  lying-in 
hospitals? — There  is  no  doubt  a good  deal  of 
abuse  connected  with  that  part  of  the  operation  of 
the  Poor  Law  at  present. 

390.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  afford 
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greater  facilities  for  permitting  poorliouses  to  be 
converted  into  lying-in  hospitals? — I do  not 
think  this  clause  would  give  greater  facilities  than 
actually  exist  at  present ; persons  now  presenting 
themselves  in  that  state  are  very  readily  admitted. 

391.  Without  inquiry  whether  they  are  pau- 
pers or  not? — It  would  be  a very  difficult  thing 
to  refuse  to  let  them  in  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
inquiry.  There  have  been  cases  where  such  a 
refusal  has  taken  place,  and  fatal  consequences 
have  resulted  from  it ; cases  perfectly  within  my 
knowledge.  Generally  speaking,  I think  there  are 
not  any  very  rigorous  dealings  with  such  women. 

392.  Let  me  ask  you  again ; do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  afford  greater  facilities  than 
exist  at  present  for  converting  workhouses  into 
lying-in  hospitals  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  desirable, 
nor  do  I think  that  this  clause  will  have  that 
effect. 

393.  But  if  the  practice  which  you  now  say  is 
illegal  should  be  made  legal  by  this  clause,  would 
it  not  have  that  effect  ? — I think  it  would  not  give 
much  additional  facility  in  that  class  of  cases.  At 
present  the  guardians  are  very  ready  to  receive 
such  cases  without  much  opposition  or  inquiry. 

394.  Chairman .]  That  which  you  consider  an 
abuse  exists  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands? — 
Yes. 

395.  And  this  clause,  which  is  proposed  by 
you,  would  enable  the  guardians  to  do  for  inter- 
nal patients  what  the  Medical  Charities  Act  en- 
ables them  to  do  for  external  patients? — Yes. 

396.  If,  then,  the  intentions  of  this  clause  are 
entirely  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  it  might  equally  be  contended  that  the 
Medical  Charities  Act  was  contrary  to  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  Poor  Law  Act? — The 
words  used  in  the  Medical  Charities  Act  are 
“ poor  persons,”  which  is  the  expression  we  use 
in  this  clause. 

397.  What  I understand  you  intend  to  do  is, 
to  carry  the  Medical  Charities  Act  by  this  clause 
a step  farther  than  it  is  now  carried? — Yes. 

398.  Have  you  a large  amount  of  vacant  space 
in  your  buildings  at  present? — Yes,  taking  them 
in  the  aggregate. 

399.  And  in  rural  and  remote  parts,  the  hos- 
pital accommodation  not  being  accessible  there  as 
it  is  in  Dublin,  this  clause  would  make  that 
vacant  space  existing  in  union  workhouses  avail- 
able for  hospital  accommodation? — Yes. 

400.  That  is  the  object  you  have  in  view  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

401.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  relief  now 
given  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  is,  upon 
the  whole,  an  immense  public  benefit  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  without,  at  the  same  time,  being- 
exposed  to  any  very  considerable  abuse  ? — I have 
no  doubt  there  is  some  abuse  of  the  Medical  Cha- 
rities Act.  There  are  some  clauses  in  this  Bill 
which  are  intended  to  meet  such  abuse,  but  on 
the  whole  I think  that  the  Act  works  admirably. 

402.  And  at  a moderate  expense? — The  ex- 
pense is  about  100,000 1.  a year  at  present. 

403.  Amounting  to  2d.  in  the  pound? — Yes. 

404.  On  the  whole,  the  object  of  this  clause 
would  be  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Medical 
Charities  Act,  and  to  give  to  interne  patients  the 
benefits  which  the  Medical  Charities  Act  gives 
to  externes? — Yes. 

405.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Your  object  is  to  bring 
hospital  accommodation  within  the  reach  of  the 
sick  in  every  portion  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

406.  At  present  I believe  that  is  not  the  case, 
because  there  are  many  counties  in  which  the 


county  hospitals  are  in  the  corner  of  the  county, 
and  sick  persons  in  the  county  have  to  travel 
perhaps  60  or  70  miles  to  reach  them  ? — Certainly 
there  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  that  extreme 
distance  intervenes. 

407.  For  instance,  in  Limerick  and  in  Cork 
the  hospital  is  in  one  corner  of  the  county,  and 
persons  coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerry 
have  a great  distance  to  travel  before  they  can 
reach  it,  and  that  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
principle  which  you  seek  to  establish  by  this 
clause  were  carried  out? — No;  the  worst  cases 
of  that  kind  are  those  of  the  county  of  Cork  and 
the  county  of  Mayo,  but  the  case  of  the  county 
of  Kerry  is  very  bad. 

408.  Sir  John  ArnotU]  Are  you  aware  that  in 
the  Cork  workhouse  hospital  there  are  900 
patients  crowded  into  apartments  which  were  in- 
tended for  300  or  400  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of 
it,  nor  do  I think  it  is  the  case. 

409.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Supposing  that  to  be  the 
fact  in  the  case  of  any  large  town,  would  there 
be  any  objection,  when  the  county  hospitals  ceased 
to  exist  as  institutions,  to  the  county  hospital 
buildings  being  made  a portion  of  the  workhouse 
buildings,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
guardians,  so  as  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  people  of  the  districtbelonging  to  the  union? 
—With  respect  to  the  county  infirmaries,  our 
view  is  not  to  touch  them  at  all,  and  that  they 
should  still  remain,  and  be  rather  a higher  descrip- 
tion of  institution,  to  which  the  guardians  of 
unions  might  send  particular  classes  of  patients 
requiring  peculiar  treatment ; as,  for  instance,  in 
cases  of  ophthalmia,  or  cases  of  stone,  or  cases 
requiring  a very  peculiar  order  of  medical  skill ; 
and  there  is  power  taken  in  this  Bill  to  do  that. 

410.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  be  ac- 
cessible to  a higher  class  of  patients  who  would 
support  them,  or  how  would  you  contemplate  the 
county  infirmaries  being  supported  ? — There  is  no 
alteration  made  or  contemplated  in  that  respect. 
They  would  be  supported  from  the  county  rates, 
as  at  present. 

411.  Would  the  grand  jury  be  likely  to  vote  a 
portion  of  the  county  rates  for  that  purpose,  do 
you  think  ? — They  do  now,  and  from  portions  of 
the  county  which  do  not  avail  themselves  at  all  of 
the  county  hospitals.  In  one  of  our  medical  re- 
ports there  is  a very  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
numbers  of  those  who  came  from  a certain  dis- 
tance into  the  infirmaries,  and  it  appeared  that 
very  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  area  was  almost 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  county  infirmaries, 
the  remaining  one-fourth  having  nearly  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  it. 

412.  Mi\.  Herbert.']  You  do  not  contemplate 
that  the  result  of  that  clause  would  be  to  injure 
the  county  infirmaries  ? — I do  not. 

413.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Are  not  some  of  the 
county  infirmaries  far  too  small  for  all  the  people 
who  require  constant  attention  from  the  medical 
officers  ? — I cannot  say  with  certainty ; but  if 
the  population,  which  is  at  a distance,  were  to 
make  as  many  applications  as  are  made  from  the 
nearer  population,  the  infirmaries  would  not  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  people ; but,  as  I said 
before,  the  applications  for  admission  into  the 
workhouse  are  limited  almost  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  infirmary,  though  of  course  not 
exclusively.  I should  think  that  the  area  bene- 
fited would  be  one  of  about  10  miles  radius. 
There  is  a vast  population  more  distant  from 
these  county  infirmaries  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  you  cannot 
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-with  certainty  say  that  the  infirmary  is  not  suffi- 
cient at  present  to  meet  the  applications  made. 

414.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  doctors’  orders  are 
often  made  for  admission  into  the  infirmary,  and 
that  the  infirmary  is  too  full  to  take  the  people 
in  ? — It  may  be  so,  but  I have  not  heard  of  it. 

415.  Lord  Naas.']  Is  there  not  a power  under 
the  present  law  to  extend  county  infirmary  ac- 
commodation if  necessary,  and  if  possible? — 
Yes. 

416.  It  is  admitted,  I believe,  that  the  county 
infirmary  accommodation  is  not  sufficient,  and 
there  has  been  no  addition  to  infirmary  accommo- 
dation of  late  years;  do  you  not  think  that  is 
owing  very  much  to  the  impression  that  has  gone 
abroad  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Government 
to  propose  the  substitution  of  workhouse  relief 
for  infirmary  relief  ? — Y ery  possibly. 

417.  And,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  that  feel- 
ing having  got  abroad,  subscriptions  to  county  in- 
firmaries, which  were  at  one  time  generously 
given,  have  in  a great  measure  ceased? — I am 
not  aware  of  that,  but  I have  not  heard  of  any 
such  proposition  as  that  of  adding  to  the  county 
infirmaries.  Our  proposal  has  been  discussed  a 
good  deal  at  boards  of  guardians,  and  we  have 
continually  received  opinions  which  are  very 
favourable  upon  the  whole,  and  I have  never 
heard  of  any  opposition  from  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject. There  never  was  a proposal  like  that  of 
adding  to  the  county  infirmaries,  and  never  in  any 
instance  a proposal  for  having  any  more  than  the 
one  building. 

418.  Still  it  would  be  possible  to  do  that? — 
Yes. 

419.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  induce 
a superior  class  of  persons  to  those  who  are  now 
admitted  into  poorhouses  to  enter  the  walls  of  the 
house  for  any  purpose  whatever  ? — I think  that 
in  many  cases,  and  most  particularly  in  cases 
of  accident  where  removal  to  the  county  in- 
firmary would  be  next  to  impossible,  it  might ; and 
we  do  receive  that  class  of  persons,  almost  without 
limitation  as  to  condition  in  life.  Under  the 
Medical  Charities  Act,  medicine  and  advice  only 
are  given,  and  there  are  cases  where  a higher  de- 
scription of  nutriment  is  necessary  to  life,  and 
that  class  of  cases  extends  into  a class  which  is 
above  the  class  of  destitute  persons;  and  for 
that  class  these  clauses  would  be  extremely  ser- 
viceable in  legalising  a practice  which  now  exists. 

420.  Take  the  case  of  a man  in  a better  class 
of  life,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  called 
destitute,  but  still  whose  means  would  entirely 
preclude  him  from  obtaining  first-rate  medical 
advice,  say,  with  such  a disease  as  the  stone, 
which  requires  skilful  treatment,  do  you  not 
think  that  a man  in  that  class  would  have  a very 
great  objection  to  go  into  the  poorhouse  ? — I 
think  many  such  persons  would. 

421.  And  if  the  effect  of  these  clauses  would 
be,  as  I am  afraid  it  would  inevitably  be,  to  close 
the  county  infirmaries  altogether,  such  persons 
would  be  deprived  of  medical  treatment  ? — I do 
not  apprehend  that  these  clauses  would  close  the 
county  infirmaries ; and  I may  also  say,  that  we 
have  provision  in  this  Bill  for  registering  parties 
separately  who  are  relieved,  and  who  contribute 
either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
relief. 

422.  But  still  that  would  not  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty arising  from  the  objection  of  feeling  to  go 
into  the  poorhouse  ? — Not  entirely. 

423.  You  are  aware,  I presume,  that  there  is 
now  a difficulty  in  maintaining  the  county  in- 
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firmaries  as  they  exist? — No,  I am  not  aware 
of  that, 

424.  But  the  subscriptions  have  not  increased 
of  late  years;  do  you  not  think  that  if  these 
workhouse  infirmaries  were  established  it  would 
be  likely  to  prevent  persons  from  subscribing  as 
liberally  to  the  county  infirmaries  as  they  even 
now  do  ? — I think  resolutions  have  been  passed 
by  some  Boards  of  Guardians,  saying  that  they 
ought  to  be  relieved  under  this  Bill  from  con- 
tributing to  the  county  infirmaries,  and  that  idea 
might  be  adopted  by  many  individuals  not  con- 
nected with  Boards  of  Guardians.  There  may  be 
some  such  tendency  of  opinion  existing;  but  I 
think  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  county  in- 
firmaries as  the  best  description  of  hospital  in  the 
county  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  that  they  would  continue  to  make  present- 
ments. 

425.  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  attendance 
which  you  can  command  generally  at  the  work- 
houses  in  Ireland  is  sufficiently  skilful  to  treat  that 
sort  of  disease  to  which  county  infirmaries  are  spe- 
cially adapted  ? — Perhaps  not  in  all  of  them,  but 
I think,  with  few  exceptions,  the  medical  ser- 
vices obtained  in  the  workhouses  are  of  a very 
high  description. 

426.  I thought  it  seemed  that  you  had  that  idea 
on  your  mind  when  you  said  you  thought  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  the  public  that  the  county  infir- 
maries should  be  retained  for  difficult  cases  ? — It 
very  often  may  happen  that  the  county  infirmary 
officer  is  a gentleman  of  high  repute  for  skill  in 
particular  cases,  and  in  such  cases  we  have  taken 
a power  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  send  them 
to  the  county  infirmary,  and  to  pay  the  expense 
of  doing  so. 

427.  The  county  infirmaries  are  generally 
situated  in  county  towns,  are  they  not? — Yes, 
nearly  always. 

428.  Do  you  think  that  any  salaries  which 
Avorkhouses  in  remote  districts  could  offer  would 
be  a sufficient  inducement  to  a man  of  great  skill 
to  settle  in  a remote  place  without  any  possible 
prospect  of  private  practice  ? — There  is  a great 
impediment  to  obtaining  experienced  medical  ser- 
vices, Avhen  a vacancy  occurs  in  a remote  district, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  private 
practice  in  such  places. 

_ 429.  But  in  unions  not  absolutely  in  remote 
districts,  but  in  places  which  are  remote  as  com- 
pared Avith  county  towns,  Avould  there  not  be  a 
difficulty  in  getting  first  class  medical  attendance  ? 
— There  is  generally  a good  deal  of  competition, 
but  it  very  often  happens  that  it  is  among  young 
practitioners. 

430.  To  pass  to  another  subject ; do  you  sup- 
pose that  if  these  clauses  Avere  passed  into  a laAV, 
that  that  would  induce  a different  class  of  Avomen 
to  come  into  the  Avorkhouse  to  be  confined,  from 
the  class  that  go  into  the  workhouse  at  present  ? 
— No  ; I do  not  think  that  it  Avould  have  much 
effect  in  that  direction ; it  might  have  some  such 
effect,  but  very  little. 

431.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a very  great 
evil  if  a class  of  respectable  Avomen,  who  are  now 
confined  at  their  own  homes,  and  attended  by 
dispensary  doctors,  should  be  induced  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  to  be  confined  ? — I think  it  Avould. 

432.  Do  you  not  think  the  class  of  Avomen  they 
Avould  meet  there  would  be  a very  unfortunate 
class  for  them  to  come  in  contact  Avith;  would 
they  not  chiefly  be  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren?— Yes;  in  all  large  workhouses  there  are 
large  Avards  for  those  purposes,  but  generally 
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speaking  they  have  not  above  two  or  three  cases 
going  on  in  a workhouse  at  the  same  time. 

433.  The  cases  of  married  women  coming  into 
the  workhouses  to  be  confined  are  exceptional, 
are  they  not  ? — They  occur  very  seldom,  1 think. 

434.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a very  great  evil  if  any  additional  inducement 
were  held  out  to  that  class  of  women  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  ? — I do  not  think  this  change 
would  hold  out  an  inducement  for  that  class  of 
women  to  go  in,  but  I do  think  that  if  such  an 
inducement  were  held  out  it  would  be  an  evil. 

435.  I think  you  seemed  to  contemplate  an 
increased  facility  in  offering  more  relief  than  is 
given  now  ? — I do  not  think  that  married  women 
often  go  in  at  present ; it  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered by  the  guardians  as  legal  to  take  mar- 
ried women  into  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose 
of  their  confinement,  their  husbands  remaining 
outside. 

436.  But  if  this  clause  were  passed,  that  would 
be  legal,  would  it  not? — Yes,  it  would;  and  it 
might  therefore  introduce  that  class  of  cases 
which  you  mention,  namely,  married  women. 

437.  Do  you  not  think  that  women  who  see 
their  neighbours,  in  some  cases,  go  into  work- 
houses  for  ordinary  diseases,  might  be  tempted 
to  apply  to  the  workhouse  to  be  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  being  confined? — That  might  happen 
to  be  a good  thing  in  some  cases,  because  they 
might  there  have  better  treatment  than  they  could 
obtain  outside. 

438.  Chairman.']  Under  the  next  clause  you 
would  be  enabled  to  call  upon  them  to  pay,  if  cir- 
cumstances enabled  them  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

439.  That,  therefore,  would  give  you  a double 
control  over  such  cases  ; the  guardians  need  not 
admit  them  unless  they  thought  proper,  and  there 
would  be  a power  to  require  payment  under  the 
next  clause? — Yes. 

440.  Then  what  you  contemplate  is,  not  the 
substitution  of  workhouse  relief  for  county  infir- 
mary relief,  but  the  extension  of  relief  altogether 
to  all  the  classes  who  you  consider  fail  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  obtain  relief,  on  account  either  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  county  infirmaries,  or  (much 
more)  of  the  distance  of  the  county  infirmaries 
from  the  places  where  those  people  reside  ? — That 
is  the  object  of  the  clause. 

441.  And  so  far  from  intending  to  destroy  the 
county  infirmaries,  we  shall  find  by  and  by  that 
there  is  a clause  in  the  Bill  winch  is  intended  to 
maintain  the  county  infirmaries? — Yes;  giving 
power  to  the  guardians  to  send  sick  persons  there 
from  the  workhouses. 

442.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Do  not  you  think  that 
there  is  rather  a prejudice  against  going  into 
workhouses  at  all,  so  that  we  can  hardly  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  any  anxiety  to  make  un- 
due use  of  the  workhouses  under  these  clauses  ? 
— Yes. 

443.  Are  you  aware  that  very  often  cases 
occur  which  almost  any  one  would  think  proper 
cases  for  hospital  relief,  but  in  which  the  people 
decline  to  go  in  ? — W e have  had  cases  of  death 
outside  the  workhouse,  which  appeared  to  arise 
from  the  existence  of  that  prejudice. 

444.  Do  you  think  that  any  one  is  likely  to  make 
an  undue  use  of  the  proposed  system  of  hospital 
relief? — No,  not  to  any  serious  extent;  it  may 
be  abused  in  individual  cases ; the  medical  de- 
partment of  Poor  Law  relief  is  liable  to  compara- 
tively little  abuse  in  comparison  with  other  de- 
partments. 

445.  Lord  John  Browne.]  I think  you  stated 


that  the  confinements  in  the  workhouses  were 
almost  restricted  to  illegitimate  children;  has 
your  attention  been  called  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  ? — There 
has  been  a very  large  increase  compared  with  the 
numbers  in  other  classes. 

446.  May  I trouble  you  to  return  to  your  re- 
port for  1846  ; do  you  perceive  there  these  figures 
for  the  year  : illegitimate  children  15,620,  legiti- 
mate 50,319 ; I am  adding  the  two  half-years 
together  ? — That  total  would  not  be  quite  correct. 

447.  Why  not? — Because  in  adding  the  two 
half-years  together  you  get  many  cases  twice 
over. 

448.  But  that  comes  to  the  same  thing  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  argument? — Yes,  it  would 
be  the  same  thing. 

449.  Then  in  1856  the  legitimate  children  were 
more  than  three  times  as  many  as  the  illegitimate 
children  of  that  class  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

450.  Now  will  you  look  at  the  report  for  1860 ; 
do  you  not  perceive  that  the  same  class  of  illegi- 
timate children  actually  exceed  in  number  the 
legitimate  ? — Yes ; but  the  absolute  number  of 
illegitimate  children  has  not  increased ; I think 
it  is  rather  less.  In  1859  the  absolute  number 
is,  in  fact,  600  less. 

451.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  the  absolute 
numbers  first? — In  the  half-year  ended  29th  Sep- 
tember 1855,  the  figures  are,  illegitimate  children, 
8,328  ; legitimate  children,  25,764. 

452.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  figures  for  1859  ? 
— For  1859  the  figures  are,  illegitimate  8,985 
for  the  half-year  ending  29th  of  September,  and 
legitimate  children  8,591.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  absolute  increase  of  657  illegitimate  children 
relieved  in  the  course  of  the  half-year. 

453.  There  is  an  absolute  increase  in  the  number 
of  illegitimate  children,  while  there  is  an  absolute 
decrease  of  every  other  class  ? — Yes. 

454.  Has  not  that  been  very  much  complained 
of  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

455.  Is  it  not  stated  in  correspondence  you 
have  had  with  Boards  of  Guardians  that  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  would  be  much 
larger  if  you  took  them  all  under  the  ages  of 
seven  or  eight  years? — I have  not  heard  that. 

I think  it  should  be  added  that  this  is  a descrip- 
tion of  destitution  which  is  not  so  likely  to  de- 
crease in  times  of  prosperity  as  other  descriptions ; 
it  does  not  undergo  fluctuation  between  times  of 
adversity  and  prosperity. 

_ 456.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  these  ille- 
gitimate children  should  continue  to  be  charge- 
able upon  the  poor  rates,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  power  to  recover  the  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance ? — I should  not  propose  to  except  them 
from  the  receipt  of  relief ; it  is  a class  of  des- 
titution the  subjects  of  which,  the  mothers,  are 
not  so  deserving,  but  I would  not  except  it.  I 
think  that  in  such  cases  out-door  relief  is  worse 
than  in-door  relief,  and  that  the  guardians  are 
themselves  the  best  judges  of  the  requirements 
of  each  particular  case ; and  I presume  that  they, 
being  adverse  to  this  class  of  cases,  do  not  admit 
them  without  believing  them  to  be  destitute. 

457.  They  would  not  refuse  to  admit  a woman 
in  the  family  way  ? — It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
class  of  cases  to  refuse. 

458.  Did  you  ever  know  a case  of  refusal  under 
such  circumstances  ? — Yes,  I knew  of  a case,  a 
fatal  case,  arising,  or  supposed  to  have  arisen,  in 
that  way. 

459.  Then  you  would  not  advise  that  the 
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guardians  should  refuse  such  cases  ? — There  may 
properly  be  a power  to  refuse,  but  it  is  a thing  to 
be  done  with  very  great  care. 

460.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  advisable  that  the 
father  should  be  obliged  to  support  his  children  ? 
— That  system  was  once  in  existence  in  England, 
and  has  been  deliberately  abandoned  by  the  Le- 
gislature. 

461.  My  question  is  not  a question  about  the 
English  law,  but  about  what  you  think  would  be 
advisable  in  Ireland? — If  I were  asked  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil,  I would 
say,  assimilate  the  law  to  the  present  English  law, 
namely,  that  the  woman  should  be  enabled  to  ap- 
pear against  the  putative  father  of  the  child  at 
the  sessions,  and  obtain  an  allowance.  If  she  did 
that  successfully  she  would  not  trouble  the 
union ; or  if  she  did  trouble  the  union,  the  union 
would  have  the  allowance. 

462.  Has  it  not  been  suggested  by  many 
Boards  of  Guardians  that  power  should  be  given 
them  to  sue  the  father  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
mother  during  her  confinement,  and  of  the  child 
during  the  time  it  was  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes, 
that  has  been  a wish  very  generally  entertained 
by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

463.  Would  not  that  carry  out  your  views  on 
a modified  scale  ? — No ; I think  it  would  lead  to 
the  evils  and  abuses  which  were  experienced 
under  that  system  in  England  for  many  years. 

I do  not  think  that  would  be  so  good  as  the 
system  which  has  been  employed  in  latter  days. 

464.  Surely  the  woman  has  a direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  establishing  the  paternity  of  her  chil- 
dren, whereas  where  proceedings  are  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  the  woman  has  no  inte- 
rest in  swearing  falsely  ? — Yes. 

465.  That  great  objection  against  the  English 
law  is  removed  if  the  course  which  I recommend 
were  adopted? — There  would  be  many  other 
evils,  I think. 

466..  Will  you  mention  any  other  evils  which 
you  think  would  apply  to  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent English  law  in  that  respect  ? — I think  that 
the  present  law  in  England  would  be  the  best  to 
apply  to  the  evil  complained  of  in  Ireland. 

467.  Will  you  state  what  other  objections  you 
think  there  would  be  to  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent law  in  England  as  applied  to  Ireland  ? — You 
stated  one  objection  in  the  question  which  you 
put  to  me,  and  I do  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  other  objection  in  applying  the  English 
system  as  it  now  exists  to  Ireland. 

468.  Chairman.']  What  I understand  you  to 
say  is,  that  you  would  recommend  that  the  law  in 
Ireland  should  be  made  the  same  with  the  present 
law  in  England,  which  gives  the  woman  the  power 
of  recovering  the  cost  of  maintenance? — Yes. 

. 46 9-  But  then  you  object  to  the  establishment 
in  Ireland  of  that  system  which  has  been  aban- 
doned in  England,  namely,  that  the  guardians 
would  have  the  power  to  recover? — Yes. 

470.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  But  if  the  power 
were  conferred  upon  the  guardians  of  obtaining 
the  money  from  the  putative  father  of  the  child 
on  the  evidence  of  the  woman,  would  not  that  do 
away  with  the  objection  of  encouraging  perjury? 
-yNo;  that  would  not  do  away  with  the  objec- 
tion. 

471.  At  present,  if  a woman  swears  a child 
against  a naan,  is  there  not  a direct  inducement  to 
commit  perjury,  because  she  gets  the  money  ? — 

The  inducement  certainly  is  more  direct,  but 
there  are  various  motives  by  which  she  might  be 
induced  to  sw ear  falsely.  Under  the  former  En«-- 
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lish  law,  as  administered  since  1834,  the  woman 
was  relieved  in  the  -workhouse  invariably.  Still 
J think  there  was  a great  deal  of  perjury,  and  a 
great  want  of  confidence  in  the  oath  of  the  woman 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  because  it  was  enacted 
that  her  evidence  should  not  avail  without  corro- 
borative evidence;  so  that  in  the  Act  itself  pro- 
vision is  made  to  meet  that  objection.  But  that 
provision  has.,  I believe,  worked  well  in  England. 
I have  inquired  and  I believe  it  would  work 
equally  well  m Ireland. 

472.  You  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
working  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  are  you  not; 
was  there  a power  originally  existing  in  the  Eng- 
lish Poor  Law  for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  she 
the  putative  father  ?— Yes,  there  was. 

473  Why  was  that  abandoned  ?— It  is  so  long 
since  I was  conversant  with  the  English  Poor- 
Law  documents  relating  to  the  subject,  that  I 
should  scarcely  feel  confident  to  enter  now  upon 
. e details  of  the  subject,  but  they  will  be  found 
in  various  public  documents.  There  is  the  Report 
ol  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  which  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  their  report  to  the  subject  of 
bastardy,  and  their  recommendations  were  to 
repeal  the  law  altogether,  but  that  was  not  done, 
and  Parliament  still  continued  it  in  a modified 
state,  the  Board  of  Guardians  still  having  the 
power  of  .proceeding  against  the  putative  father; 

1 thmk  it  was  changed  to  the  quarter  sessions 
at  first,  but  that  did  not  act  well,  and  then  they 
changed  it  again  to  the  petty  sessions,  and  it 
ended  by  the  repealing  the  law  of  bastardy 
altogether,  and  the  giving  to  the  woman  the  direct 
power  ot  proceeding  against  the  putative  father, 
and  recovering  from  him  an  allowance,  provided 
Her  evidence  was  corroborated,  but  not  otherwise. 

4'4-  Assuming  the  power  of  recovering  the 
money  from  the  putative  father  were  vested  in  the 
woman,  and  she  obtained  an  order  from  the 
quarter  sessions,  how  long  would  the  woman  be 
in  the  house  under  those  circumstances  ?— She 
might  be  m the  house  two  or  three  months  before 
trial  at  quarter  sessions ; but  it  is  the  petty  sessions, 
and  not  the  quarter  sessions,  to  which  application 
is  made  in  the  first  resort. 

475.  Do  you  see  any  substantive  objection  to 
, e introduction  of  the  principle  of  the  English 
law  to  Ireland  ? — The  application  of  the  law  as 
existing  in  England  under  the  old  Act  ? 

476.  I mean  the  law  enabling  the  Board  of 
Lmarchans  to  sue  for  the  money  ? — I think  that 
would  introduce  a great  deal  of  excitement  and 
contention  at  Boards  of  Guardians.  I think  dif- 
ferent persons  would  become  objects  of  persecu- 
tion by  different  parties  at  the  Boards.  The  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  the  guardians  should  pro- 
ceed against  this  or  that  particular  person  in  this 
or  that  particular  case,  and  I think  that  would 
be  an  evil ; the.  question  might  take  a religious 
turn,  or  a political  turn,  and  become  serious ; I 
would  rather  leave  the  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the 
woman  herself,  without  any  interference. 

477.  But  assuming  that  the  power  of  givino- 
an  order  on  the  putative  father  in  Ireland  were 
vested  in  the  quarter  sessions,  might  not  the 
woman  be  relieved  by  out-door  relief  for  a month 
or  two  before  the  time  of  her  getting  the  money 
would  arise  ? — What  I recommend  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  present  law  in  England,  and  that 
gives  her  the  power  of  applying  at  petty  sessions, 
though,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

478.  The  object  is  to  try  and  check  what  is  an 
abuse ; the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  women 
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to  the  poorhouses  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
fined, and  making  rates  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  during  confinement? — No  doubt. 

479.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that 
evil?— The  remedy  I have  suggested  is  that 
which  exists  in  England,  namely,  that  the  woman 
should  have  the  power,  instead  of  applying  for 
relief,  of  applying  to  the  magistrate  for  an  order 
of  maintenance  ; she  would  rather  do  that  than 
apply  to  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  and  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  would  be  relieved  of  their 
difficulty  in  a great  number  of  the  worst  cases. 

480.  Lord  Naas.']  Do  you  not  know  that  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  that  law  ? — In  my  in- 
quiries I have  always  heard  that  it  has  worked 
well. 

481.  Have  you  not  heard  objections  raised  to 
that  law  on  the  ground  that  it  rather  tends  to 
increase  immorality,  in  the  facility  which  it  gives 
a woman  for  swearing  a child  to  a father  ? — The 
woman  has  to  produce  corroborative  evidence ; 
there  is  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing 
the  case  in  that  respect,  and  I do  not  hear  of  the 
objection  you  mention  being  made. 

482.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  I think  you  men- 
tioned that  there  were  cases  where  the  woman 
came  to  the  poorhouse,  and  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  admit  her  on  the  moment? — Yes. 

483.  And  that  in  violation  of  the  existing  law? 
— That  I cannot  say,  because  whatever  a person’s 
condition  in  life  might  be,  there  might  be  good 
reason  for  admitting  her  in  that  condition;  it 
would  be  a very  dangerous  thing  to  refuse  ad- 
mission to  such  a woman. 

484.  Is  relief  provided  now  under  the  existing 
law  for  such  cases  ? — Belief  is  granted. 

485.  Does  the  law  provide  for  relief  in  those 
cases? — It  provides  for  destitute  persons. 

486.  Would  that  case  come  within  the  powers 
existing  now  ? — Very  often  it  would. 

487.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Sometimes  in  those 

■ cases  the  woman  has  a husband,  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians  will  sue  the  husband  for  the  expense 
of  her  confinement,  will  they  not? — Undoubtedly 
they  can. 

488.  And  they  do  so  sometimes,  do  they  not? 
— Yes;  they  either  prosecute  him  for  not  coming 
into  the  workhouse,  or  they  recover  from  him  the 
cost  of  the  woman’s  maintenance. 

489.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  I thought  I under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  second  clause  in  the 
proposed  Bill  of  last  year  was  necessary  to  em- 
power Boards  of  Guardians  to  do  by  law  what 
they  now  do  on  principles  of  humanity  ? — I think 
there  are  a great  many  cases  where,  if  the  audi- 
tors were  very  strict,  they  might  disallow  the 
charge ; for  instance,  a case  occurred  the  other 
day  which  will  be  disallowed  by  the  auditor; 
that  was  a case  of  compound  fracture. 

490.  I am  speaking  of  women  only;  do  you 
think  that  the  admissions  of  those  women  to  the 
poorhouse  are  exceptional  cases  ? — The  relief  of 
women  in  a destitute  condition  in  the  poorhouse 
is  provided  for  under  the  Poor  Law. 

491.  And  of  women  who  are  not  in  a destitute 
condition? — The  relief  of  such  women,  being 
“ poor  persons,”  would  be  provided  for  by  this 
clause. 

492.  But  would  they  be  exceptional  in  number 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent law  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

493.  You  have  said  that  in  the  case  of  a desti- 
tute poor  woman  on  the  verge  of  confinement 
applying  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  she  is  ad- 


mitted, and  that  there  are  cases  not  exactly  desti- 
tute where  the  women  are  on  the  verge  of 
confinement ; do  you  think  that  the  latter  cases 
are  numerous,  or  exceptional  in  number? — I 
should  rather  say  they  were  cases  of  destitution 
generally. 

494.  But  are  the  other  cases  numerous? — No, 
I fancy  not ; there  is  no  distinction  in  our  returns; 
all  who  are  admitted  are  taken  by  the  auditors  as 
destitute,  unless  the  contrary  is  urged  ; any  rate- 
payer might  come  and  say,  “ The  guardians  have 
taken  a person  in  who  is  not  destitute ; I object 
to  the  relief,  and  you  must  disallow  it.”  But  I do 
not  hear  of  such  cases,  and  you  must  presume 
that  the  persons  relieved  have  been  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  be  destitute. 

495.  Then  if  under  the  existing  law  you  may 
admit  a woman  who  is  destitute,  or  next  door  to 
destitute,  for  relief,  on  the  verge  of  her  confine- 
ment, why  do  you  want  to  change  the  law  in 
regal'd  to  such  people  ? — I do  not  wish  to  change 
the  law  in  regard  to  them,  but  I would  not  except 
them  from  its  provisions,  as,  if  they  are  poor  per- 
sons, requiring  medical  or  surgical  treatment  in  a 
hospital,  I do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  particular. 

496.  But  they  are  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  at  present?— My.  belief  is,  that  there 
are  some  who  could  not  be  strictly  called  destitute 
who  are  admitted  into  the  workhouse  by  the 
guardians;  no  complaint  is  made,  by  anybody; 
they  pass  into  our  returns  as  destitute  poor  per- 
sons, unless  somebody  objects  to  the  relief,  then 
it  is  disallowed  by  the  auditor. 

497.  If  the  existing  law  meets  the  cases  of 
women  in  that  position,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  alteration  ?— I do  not  think  the  existing  law 
does  meet  all  the  cases. 

498.  Mr.  Herbert.-]  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  admitted  trifling  increase  in  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  is  caused  by  the 
facilities  which  are  now  given  to  women  to  come 
into  the  workhouse  to  be  confined  ? — There  is  a 
strong  impression  prevailing  generally  amongst 
Boards  of  Guardians  against  admitting  that  class 
of  cases,  as  has  been  shown  by  their  desire  to 
have  some  remedy  provided  against  the  abuse  in 
question ; but  I take  it  that  they  do  not  give  any 
unnecessary  facilities  for  those  cases,  and  that 
they  admit  only  those  which  they  are  obliged  to 
admit. 

499.  But  still  you  do  admit,  I think,  that 
there  has  been  a trifling  increase  in  those  births  ? 
— There  is  an  absolute  increase  in  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  relieved  as  between  1855 
and  1859. 

500.  The  question  which  I ask  you  is,  if  you 
attribute  that  increase  to  the  facilities  which,  are 
offered  by  the  admission  of  pregnant  women  into 
workhouses,  notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  the 
guardians  to  admit  them  under  these  circum- 
stances ? — No ; I should  think  it  rather  implies 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  such 
applicants. 

501.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  without  any  reference  to  the  P oor  Law, 
which  would  account  for  that  increase  ; I allude, 
for  instance,  to  the  difficulty  of  subdividing  land, 
and  persons  providing  for  themselves  by  mar- 
riage ?— I think,  possibly,  that  may  have  some 
influence. 

502.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  I understand  you 
to  mention  three  classes  of  cases ; that  of  a woman 
on  the  point  of  confinement;  that  of  an  acci- 
dent ; 
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dent;  and,  thirdly,  that  class  of  patients  for 
whom  a superior  kind  of  nutriment  is  required 
to  that  which  can  be  got  in  the  workhouse  hos- 
pitals, as  the  cases  forming  your  principal  ground 
for  recommending  this  particular  paragraph. 
Now,  are  the  number  of  cases  of  accident  consi- 
derable that  apply  for  admission  ? — In  the  year 
ended  29th  September  last  there  were  2,311 
persons  relieved  in  workhouses  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  accidental  injury. 

503.  Will  your  returns  enable  you  to  divide 
that  number  into  those  who  come  properly  within 
the  destitute  class  and  those  who  do  not  ? — No. 

504.  Do  you  consider  that  the  latter  class 
comes  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Poor 
Law  ? — They  are  assumed  in  our  returns  to  be 
cases  of  destitute  persons,  but  my  belief  is  that 
many  persons  could  not  be  considered  in  a desti- 
tute condition  who  are  so  relieved. 

505.  Are  you  able  to  specify  what  that  word 
“ many  ” means  1 — Some  considerable  portion  of 
the  accidental  cases. 

506.  Would  it  not  be  less  a perversion  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Poor  Law  to  leave  the  present 
system  as  it  stands,  though  an  abuse  exists  with 
respect  to  accidents,  than  to  change  the  whole 
purport  of  the  law  by  establishing  general  hos- 
pitals ? — I am  very  loath  to  have  a practice  going  on 
and  increasing  which  is  strictly  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  I think  it  does  great  mischief  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law  generally 
as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  law. 

507.  Would  it  not  meet  your  objection  with  re- 
gard to  that  mischief  if  this  clause  were  confined 
to  cases  of  sudden  accidents  ? — No,  because  there 
are  many  other  cases  treated  under  the  Medical 
Charities  Act  at  present  requiring  more  comfort- 
able provision  in  the  hospitals,  better  attendance, 
both  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  better  food,  which 
could  not  be  properly  admitted  without  this  alter- 
ation. 

508.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
troduce a class  of  chronic  patients  who  require 
superior  food  to  other  patients  ? — I was  not  refer- 
ring to  chronic  patients.  Those  who  require 
curative  treatment  would  be  cured  by  admission 
into  the  hospitals  more  readily  than  by  receiving 
merely  medical  advice  and  attendance  in  their 
cabins. 

509.  You  mentioned  a class  of  patients  who  re- 
quire superior  food  in  order  to  recover  their 
health  ?— Yes. 

510.  Could  they  not  obtain  that  in  the  infirmary 
if  they  were  admitted? — They  would  get  it  if 
they  got  admission  into  the  infirmary  of  the  county, 
but  that  is  often  at  so  great  a distance  that  they 
would  not  think  of  going  there. 

511.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  that  superior  kind  of  food  would 
be  required ; an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
poorhouses  for  that,  has  it  not? — No;  but  it  is 
continually  occurring,  as  a matter  of  practice, 
that  the  dispensary  surgeon  says,  “ This  is  a 
proper  case  for  the  poorhouse,”  in  order  that  it 
may  be  better  attended  to,  better  nursed,  better 
fed,  and  better  treated  in  the  hospital  than  it 
could  possibly  be  in  the  patient’s  own  cabin. 

512.  Then,  if  your  clause  were  confined  to  that 
class  of  accidental  cases,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  meet  the  object  which  you  have  in  view  ? 
— It  would  include  a very  large  portion  of  the 
object,  no  doubt. 

513.  But  the  wording  of  the  clause  has  regard 
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to  general  medical  and  surgical  aid ; establishing, 
in  fact,  a general  hospital  ? — Yes. 

514.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  establish 
general  hospitals  in  the  poorhouses,  under  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I certainly  prefer  the  general  words 
to  any  words  which  would  be  exceptive. 

515.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  me- 
dical profession  generally  have  a great  objection 
to  any  such  extension  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  so  in  Ireland,  generally,  by  any 
means ; a large  body  of  them  are  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law ; that  is  to  say,  about  700  dispen- 
sary officers  and  163  medical  officers  of  work- 
houses,  and  I think  the  great  body  of  them  are 
very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

516.  I have  no  doubt  that  officers  under  the 
Poor-law  Board  would  like  an  extension  of  their 
practice;  but  1 speak  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  not  under  the  Poor-law  Board  ? — I believe 
the  infirmary  officers  have  exhibited  a good  deal 
of  opposition  from  time  to  time,  having  an  appre- 
hension that  it  would  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  infirmaries,  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  grand 
jury  to  present  so  largely,  or  to  present  alto- 
gether. 

517.  And,  practically,  if  the  poorhouses  were 
made  into  general  hospitals,  is  there  not  a danger 
that  the  infirmaries  would  be  closed  ? — No  doubt 
that  danger  is  apprehended  by  the  gentlemen  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  matter.  I do  not 
myself  see  that  objection.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be 
so  ; it  is  no  object  of  mine  to  do  away  with  the 
county  infirmaries.  I think  they  may  very  pro- 
perly be  kept  in  connexion  with  this  new  system. 

518.  Your  clause  is  general  in  its  application  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  But  taking  the  Metro- 
polis and  other  large  towns  where  there  is  abun- 
dance of  hospitals,  in  those  cases  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  this  clause  ? — There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  it  with  regard  to  those  unions. 

519.  Do  you  think  that  an  exception  in  those 
cases  is  desirable  ? — To  except  large  towns  ? 

520.  Take  the  city  of  Dublin  for  instance  ? — 
Dublin  is  exceedingly  well  provided  with  hospital 
accommodation;  but  that  is  not  the  case  at 
Cork,  or  Limerick,  or  Belfast,  in  fact  the  work- 
house  at  Cork  is  described  in  the  evidence  on  the 
Cork  inquiry  as  acting  to  a great  extent  as  a 
general  hospital  for  the  city  and  union,  and  that 
is  so,  I believe ; there  is  an  immense  number  of 
sick  persons  receiving  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

521.  Who  would  not  come  under  the  class  of 
fever  or  dispensary  patients  ? — There  are  many 
who  do  come  under  that  class,  and  many  who  do 
not ; there  are  many  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

522.  Chairman.']  It  being  admitted  that  no 
human  good  is  ever  entirely  unaccompanied  by 
abuse,  are  you  of  opinion  that  medical  relief  is 
amongst  those  human  goods  which  are  least  liable 
to  be  abused? — Yes. 

523.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  a Board  of 
Guardians  in  a large  city  like  Dublin,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  hospital  accommodation, 
would  be  desirous  to  pervert  the  workhouse 
accommodation  from  its  more  natural  purposes  in 
order  to  substitute  workhouse  hospitals  for  the 
established  hospitals? — That  is  not  their  object; 
a great  number  of  sick  are  now  relieved  in  both 
hospitals,  more  particularly  persons  who  come 
there  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  and  stay  there  till 
their  death. 

524.  Whether,  therefore,  by  making  an  express 
exception  of  a certain  class,  or  by  trusting  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  guardians,  do  you  think  we  might 
rely  that  in  those  great  cities  the  abuse  which  is 
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apprehended  would  not  largely  exist? — I do  not 
think  the  clause  would  largely  extend  relief  to 
the  sick  in  those  cities. 

525.  With  regard  to  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  you  think 
there  is  at  the  present  moment  much  suffering 
unrelieved,  which  might,  by  the  exi  sting  machinery, 
at  a very  small  proportionate  additional  cost,  he 
relieved,  if  this  clause  were  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes ; but  I think  I have  always  qualified 
my  statement  by  saying  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  this  description  of  relief  already  given  in  work- 
houses,  which,  if  the  cases  were  thoroughly 
examined,  would  be  found  strictly  objectionable 
in  point  of  law,  the  individuals  not  being  describa- 
ble  as  destitute. 

526.  But  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act 
you  now  give  advice  and  medicine  ? — Y es. 

527.  Which  is  paid  for  by  the  person  who 
receives  it,  if  he  is  able  to  pay,  and  only  forms  a 
burden  upon  the  poor  rates  if  he  is  unable  to 
pay? — Yes. 

528.  Now,  are  there  not  many  cases  of  sickness 
in  which  no  advice  and  no  medicine  can  restore 
a person  to  health  so  long  as  he  or  she  remains  in 
a crowded  cabin,  in  impure  air,  and  without  the 
comforts  which  can  be  supplied  in  an  establish- 
ment like  a workhouse  ? — That  is  so. 

529.  Cases  in  which  the  transition  from  sick- 
ness to  health,  or  you  might  almost  say  from 
death  to  life,  depends  upon  the  patient  being 
removed  from  a crowded  and  unhealthy  cabin  to 
a clean,  airy  and  commodious  building  ? — There 
are  a great  number  of  such  cases  in  which  life 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  preserved  by  proper 
hospital  treatment  in  the  workhouse. 

530.  And  in  those  cases,  rapid  recovery  fol- 
lowing upon  removal,  would  relieve  the  public  in 
that  electoral  district  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  pay  for  furnishing  advice  and  medi- 
cines?— Yes. 

531.  So  that  not  only  the  direct  object  to  be 
obtained,  which  was  the  restoration  to  health  of 
the  sick  person  would  be  gained,  but  that  of 
economy  also,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  would 
cease  to  be  a burden  upon  the  public  ? — Yes. 

532.  Are  those  the  considerations  which  have 
induced  you  to  propose  this  clause  to  Parliament? 
— Yes ; those  are  among  the  objects  of  it. 

533.  Did  you  intend  to  limit  yourself  to  the 
case  of  pregnant  women,  accidents,  and  special 
cases  of  sickness,  requiring  better  nutriment,  or 
is  the  scope  of  your  clause  co-extensive  with  the 
scope  of  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  and  intended 
to  apply  to  every  person  who  could  apply  and 
receive  relief  under  that  Medical  Charities  Act, 
but  for  whom  admission  to  the  workhouse,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  remaining  in  an  impure  and 
crowded  cabin  is  essential  for  restoration  to 
health  ? — The  class  of  persons  contemplated  under 
the  second  clause  is  the  class  of  persons  contem- 
plated under  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  namely, 
poor  persons. 

534.  You  would  consider  any  limitation  or 
exception  of  any  class  of  persons  to  whom  the 
operation  of  that  clause  might  be  beneficial  as  an 
injury  to  the  clause,  and  as  impairing  the  salutary 
consequences  which  you  expect  to  arise  from  it  ? 
— Yes. 

535.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Does  not  the  return  from 
which  you  quoted  snow  that  in  three-fourths  of 
Ireland  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  existing  county  infirmai’ies? — 
Almost  no  benefit ; it  is  almost  though  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  an  area  with  a radius  of  10 


miles  distance  from  the  infirmary ; some  few  would 
come  from  beyond  that  distance. 

536.  And  yet  the  whole  of  Ireland  pays  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  infirmaries  ? — Y es. 

537.  The  noble  lord,  the  Member  for  Cocker-, 
mouth,  asked  you  whether  you  considered  that 
the  medical  treatment  in  workhouses  in  remote 
districts  would  be  as  good  as  the  medical  treat- 
ment which  is  received,  probably,  in  a county 
hospital ; is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  those  remote 
districts  the  poor  living  at  a distance  from  the 
county  infirmaries  derive  no  benefit  from  them  ? — 
Yes. 

538.  Mr.  Maguire.']  You  were  asked  whether 
you  would  exclude  large  towns,  and  you  men- 
tioned Dublin;  now  does  not  Dublin  stand  in 
quite  a different  position  from  any  other  large 
town  in  Ireland  ? — Quite  in  a different  position  in 
the  amount  of  hospital  accommodation,  which  is 
supported  by  Parliamentary  grant. 

539.  Is  there  any  other  large  town  or  city  in 
Ireland  that  has,  I will  not  say  superabundant 
hospital  accommodation,  but  sufficient  hospital 
accommodation,  under  the  existing  Poor  Law  ? — 
From  the  large  proportions  to  which  workhouse 
hospital  accommodation  has  gradually  extended 
in  the  towns  of  Ireland,  such  as  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Belfast,  it  must  strike  any  one  at  once  that 
that  implies  a deficiency  of  general  hospital  ac- 
commodation in  those  towns. 

540.  Then  as  the  law  or  as  the  practice  stands,, 
(which  is  against  the  law1),  it  depends  upon  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  whether  they  will  administer 
the  law  rigidly  or  not  ? — To  a great  extent. 

541.  A Board  of  Guardians  might,  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  be  inclined  to  relax  the  law, 
and  to  give  a larger  amount  of  relief ; or  they 
might,  on  the  contrary,  stand  upon  the  law  to- 
morrow, and  refuse  relief? — Yes. 

542.  Therefore  you  think  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  change  that  which  now  depends 
upon  the  mere  caprice  or  the  humanity  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  into  a certainty,  and  to  give  it  the 
sanction  of  the  law? — Certainly  it  would.  I 
must  say,  generally,  that  under  the  present  law, 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  shown  great 
liberality  in  admitting  the  sick. 

543.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  all  the 
Unions  in  Ireland,  or  to  particular  Unions  ? — I 
apply  it  generally. 

544.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
the  law  is  humanely  disregarded  by  every  Board 
of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  in  regard  to  hospital 
accommodation?  — Very  few  complaints  have 
reached  us  of  want  of  liberality  in  individual  cases- 

545.  Complaints  have  reached  you  then? — I 
think  very  few. 

546.  What  indication  do  you  derive  from  your 
inspectors  Avhether  it  is  the  fact  that  some  Boards 
of  .Guardians  stand  upon  the  words  and  letter  of 
the  law,  or  that  they  give  it  a larger  interpreta- 
tion ? — I do  not  know  of  any  particular  Boards  of 
Guardians  having  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  in- 
spectors as  standing  very  strictly  upon  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

547.  Do  you  know  whether  the  law  in  any 
one  particular  case  which  you  can  mention  is 
rigidly  applied  or  humanely  disregarded  ? — I am 
not  aware  that  it  is  rigorously  enforced  any- 
where. 

548.  In  fact,  you  have  no  positive  information 
upon  the  matter  ? — I have  said  that  complaints 
do  not  reach  us  from  any  quarter  of  too  much 
rigour  on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Guardians  as  a 
practice,  nor  in  fact  in  individual  cases. 

549.  But 
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549.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  as  great 
a charity  to  relieve  a poor  person  who  is  sick 
from  some  noncontagious  disease  as  it  is  to  relieve 
a poor  person  who  is  suffering  from  a contagious 
disease,  and  that  it  is  as  great  a charity  to 
take  a person  in  who  is  only  sick  as  a person 
suffering  from  a severe  accident? — Yes;  in  a 
case  of  contagious  disease  there  is  a benefit  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  individual. 

550.  But,  under  the  circumstances,  is  it  not  a 
matter  of  great  charity,  as  well  as  of  economy, 
that  a poor  person  should  receive  the  best  pos- 
sible relief  instantaneously?  — Yes;  that  he 
should  be  relieved  instantaneously,  and  in  the 
mode  best  adapted  to  cure  him  in  a short  time. 

551.  I want  to  get  from  you  the  fact  whether 
what  you  wish  to  make  law  is  really,  in  practice 
carried  out  in  every  union  in  Ireland,  or  in  the 
majority  of  the  unions  ? — I cannot  distinguish  one 
union  from  another,  or  say  that  one  is  more  liberal 
than  another.  But  generally,  throughout  Ire- 
land, there  is  a liberal  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  admit  sick  people. 

552.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  optional  with 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  restrict  or  extend 
that  admission? — They  might  refuse  on  the 
ground  that  a person  was  not  destitute,  and  they 
might  be  wrong  in  their  judgment  on  that  point ; 
but  that  is  a sufficient  legal  ground  for  refusing. 

553.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a great  evil  to  com- 
pel a poor  person  to  bring  his  family  into  the 
workhouse ; if  he  is  sick,  and  the  law  is  rigidly 
carried  out,  not  only  must  he  go  into  the  hospital, 
but  every  member  of  his  family  ; is  not  that  so 
unless  the  sick  person  is  suffering  from  contagious 
disease  ? — The  present  law  upon  the  subject  is 
not  precisely  so ; there  has  been  a good  deal  of 
difficulty  regarding  the  actual  state  of  the  law  in 
that  respect. 

554.  Suppose  the  case  of  ' a poor  woman  suffer- 
ing from  dropsy  or  any  other  non-contagious  dis- 
ease ; iu  that  case,  has  he  or  she  a right  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  or  hospital  at  the  present 
moment  without  bringing  in  the  whole  of  the 
family?— The  law  is  different  with  respect  to 
the  man  and  the  woman ; if  a man,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  family,  goes  to  the  workhouse,  as  the 
law  stands,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  member 
of  the  family  to  accompany  him  ; but  if  the  woman 
or  any  member  of  a man’s  family  (under  15  years 
of  age)  go  in,  whom  he  is  bound  to  support,  he 
is  himself  liable  to  prosecution  for  not  going  into 
the  workhouse  with  them. 

555.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  working  of 
that  is  practically  a great  grievance  to  the  really 
industrious  poor  ? — Yes ; we  have  a clause  to 
amend  that  in  favour  of  the  poor. 

556.  As  matters  stand.  Boards  of  Guardians 
may  administer  the  law  rigidly,  and  refuse  relief 
if  they  please  ? — Yes. 

557.  And  you  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  refusing  that  relief? — Yes. 

558.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  You  stated  that 
you  had  no  intention  in  this  clause  to  interfere 
with  the  county  infirmaries  at  all  ? — No,  there  is 
no  such  intention. 

559.  Do  you  think  that  any  alteration  that 
would  tend  to  make  less  effectual  or  injure  the 
operation  of  the  county  infirmaries,  would  be  a 
bad  thing? — I should  wish  to  see  the  county 
infirmaries  maintained  as  they  are. 

560.  In  full  efficiency? — Yes. 

561.  I believe  the  medical  gentlemen  in  county 
infirmaries  very  often  take  pupils  ? — They  do. 

562.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  view,  or  would  it 
0.28. 


be  permitted,  that  your  general  hospitals  under 
the  Poor  Law,  should  admit  pupils  ? — No,  it  is 
not  contemplated  by  us;  but  such  things  do 
exist  already  in  Belfast  and  in  Galway. 

563.  Could  pupils  be  admitted  into  poorhouses 
for  purpose  of  instruction,  without  disarranging 
the  whole  economy  and  discipline  of  the  place? — 
They  have  been  so  admitted  at  Belfast  for  some 
considerable  time  past. 

564.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Was  that  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  ? — No,  we  objected  to 
it ; we  thought  it  would  not  act  well,  but  we  did 
not  see  exactly  how  to  give  force  to  our  objec- 
tion, and  we  waited  for  inconveniences  to  arise,  and 
they  have  not  arisen. 

565.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Is  it  not  inconve- 
nient that  strangers  should  have  free  access  into 
a workhouse  ? — W e thought  so. 

566.  Would  it  not  disturb  patients  in  their 
beds  ? — The  pupils  go  ‘there  precisely  iu  the  same 
way  as  they  go  into  a general  hospital,  and  take 
medical  instruction  from  the  medical  officer,  that 
is  the  fact,  and  I believe  it  does  not  operate  at  all 
inconveniently ; at  least  I have  not  heard  of  its 
doing  so  ; that  is  the  case  at  Galway  also,  but  it 
is  no  part  of  our  wish  to  give  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  workhouses. 

567.  As  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion, do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  that  system 
of  admitting  pupils  should  continue  ? — No. 

568.  Do  you  consider  that  it  should  be  pro- 
hibited ? — I should  have  no  objection  to  see  it 
prohibited. 

569.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable? — We 
feared  that  evils  might  arise  which  we  could  not 
remedy. 

570.  Chairman.]  Your  hospitals  are  intended 
to  be  ancillary  institutions,  and,  so  far  from  being- 
intended  to  supersede  county  infirmaries,  that  we 
shall  find  a subsequent  clause  showing  that  you 
propose  to  make  use  of  the  county  infirmaries 
and  to  assist  in  the  support  of  them  ? — Yes,  by 
giving  the  guardians  power  to  send  in  special 
cases  from  the  workhouses. 

571.  You  were  asked  to  give  in  figures  show- 
ing in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
workhouses  from  1853  to  1859,  a relative  increase 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  legitimate  births  ? 


—Yes. 

572.  But  those  two  cases  arise  out  of,  and  are 
the  tests  of  totally  different  circumstances,  the 
one  following  immorality  and  the  other  pauperism  ? 
— Quite  so. 

573.  It  would,  therefore,  be  erroneous  to  draw 
any  inference  from  the  relative  proportions ; the 
true  inference  would  be  derivable  from  the  abso- 
lute increase  ? — Undoubtedly. 

574.  In  the  four  years  selected  the  absolute 
increase  seems  to  have  been  very  small? — Yes. 

575.  Does  that  show,  in  your  opinion,  any  ex- 
traordinary tendency  in  the  action  of  the . P oor 
Law  to  increase  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  ? 
—I  should  think  it  must  have  some  effect  in  doing 
that;  but  I think  not  any  great  effect,  because 
that  is  a class  of  destitution  which  does  not 
fluctuate  with  the  changes  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  country;  I should  rather  expect  to  see 
some  increase  always  going  on  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  population. 

576.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  you  not  think  it 
likely  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  within 
the  last  four  years  if  soldiers  had  not  ceased  to  be 
quartered  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  that  would  be 
likely. 

E 2 577.  In 
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577.  In  1856  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  was  larger  in  consequence  of  soldiers 
being  stationed  in  the  country,  that  is  not  the  case 
at  the  present  time,  and  if  it  were  the  probability 
is,  that  the  number  would  be  much  larger  than  it 
is  ? — It  is  possible  that  that  would  be  so. 

578.  Mr.  Quin.']  Are  you  aware  whether  there 
has  been  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number 
of  deserted  children  supported  by  grand  jury  pre- 
sentments?— No,  I do  not  know  that. 

579.  Assuming  that  the  number  of  those 
children  were  reduced,  would  it  not  be  the  natural 
result  that  those  children  would  be  born  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

580.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  are  aware  that  a 
number  of  petitions  was  presented  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland  before  the  preparation  of  this  Act 
(which  I believe  was  done  with  your  sanction), 
for  a change  in  the  affiliation  laws? — Yes. 

581.  But  no  provision  is  made  in  this  Bill  for 
that  purpose,  is  there  ? — No ; nor  do  I think  there 
ought  to  be ; that  would  be  for  a separate  Bill ; 
if  my  recommendations  were  carried  out,  it  would 
not  be  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  at  all ; it 
would  be  a Bill  entirely  excluding  the  Poor  Law 
machinery,  and  giving  power  to  the  female  to 
apply  at  the  petty  sessions  on  her  own  account. 

582.  And  not  through  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— And  not  through  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

583.  Chairman .]  Would  you  be  kind  enough 
now  to  pass  to  the  next  clause .? — The  third  clause 
is  to  enable  the  guardians  to  require  persons  ad- 
mitted in  the  hospital,  either  workhouse  or  fever 
hospitals,  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  or 
any  portion  of  the  cost. 

_ 584.  Does  that  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Me- 
dical Charities  Act  ? — No ; there  is  no  such  pro- 
vision under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  for 
recovering  the  cost  of  medicine  and  treatment; 

I think  you  are  alluding  to  a clause  in  this  Bill, 
which  gives  the  power  of  cancelling  the  tickets 
granted,  and  recovering  the  cost. 

585.  Colonel  Forcle.~\  Do  you  intend  by  this 
clause  to  define  by  valuation  or  otherwise,  the 
parties  who  are  liable  to  pay  for  their  maintenance 
during  the  time  that  they  are  in  fever  hospitals 
or  in  the  workhouse? — No,  not  by  valuation; 
the  words  are  “ who  shall  be  considered  by  the 
guardians  to  be  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay.” 

586.  By  that  you  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  say  who  should,  or 
who  should  not  pay  for  the  maintenance  ? — It  is 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians. 

587.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Do  you  know  of  some 
Boards  of  Guardians  who  give  relief  by  way  of 
loan  to  persons  who  they  think  are  unable  to  pay 
for  their  own  maintenance  ? — They  have  the 
power  of  doing  so,  no  doubt,  and  they  do  do  it  in 
some  cases. 

588.  Is  not  that  a case  which  you  propose 
somewhat  to  meet  by  this  clause? — Yes;  in 
order  to  be  recoverable,  the  relief  ought  to  be 
declared  beforehand  to  be  given  by  way  of  loan 
from  the  Board ; but  this  clause  is  more  general ; 
it  is  an  extension  of  that  power  of  recovery. 

589.  Colonel  Forde.]  You  think  it  more  ad- 
visable to  act  in  that  way  than  to  give  a limita- 
tion either  by  valuation  or  otherwise? — I think 
it  more  desirable  ; I do  not  think  any  limitation 
by  valuation  would  be  desirable. 

590.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to 
do  away  with  the  loan  clause  altogether ; prac- 
tically what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  clause  ? 

■ — .It  is  an  extension  of  the  loan  powers,  with 
this  further  effect;  that  in  the  case  of  a person 


paying  the  whole  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  the 
workhouse  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  any 
franchise.  3 

591.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
tendency  of  admitting  a class  of  poor  people  not 
wholly  destitute,  as  contemplated  by  this  clause, 
into  the  poor-house  hospital,  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  county  infirmaries  ? — No 
I have  a better  opinion  myself  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  county  infirmaries  than  to  think  they 
would  be  extinguished. 

592.  Do  you  think  the  county  grand  juries 
would  still  be  as  free  in  voting  money  chargeable 
upon  the  county  rates  when  there  was  a hospital 
of  this  sort  which  would  receive  persons  who 
were  not  really  destitute  poor?— The  question 
of  the  continuance  of  the  county  infirmaries 
would  be  left  in  a very  proper  position,  namely, 
in  the  hands  of  the  grand  juries  who  will  be  best 
able  to  judge  whether  they  are  so  useful  that 
they  should  be  continued,  or  whether,  under  the 
new  state  of  things,  they  should  be  discontinued. 
I see  no  reason  for  thinking  they  will  be  extin- 
guished. 

593.  Mr.  Waldron.]  But  are  not  ex  officio 
guardians  usually  grand  juries  also? — Yes. 

594.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  consent  to  pay  double  rates,  first,  in  the  form 
of  poor  rates,  and  then  of  county  rates  ? — The 

ressure  upon  the  county  rates  would  probably 
e lessened  by  the  action  of  these  clauses;  still  it 
may  be  highly  desirable  that  the  county  infir- 
maries should  be  kept  up. 

595.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  officers 
of  the  county  infirmaries  are  a very  superior  class 
of  officers  ? — They  are  very  superior. 

596.  And  it  is  very  desirable,  is  it  not,  not 
only  for  the  poor  of  the  locality,  but  also  for  the 
rich,  that  persons  of  a superior  class  should  be 
induced  to  remain  in  county  towns  ? — Yes. 

597.  If  you  withdraw  the  inducements  which 
the  county  infirmaries  have  always  held  out,  you 
will  probably  not  secure  that  class  of  gentlemen 
in  those  towns  ? — It  would  be  for  the  grand  jury 
to.  determine  that  point  ultimately.  I do  not 
think  that  out  of  tenderness  for  the  medical  offi- 
cers, or  for  that  other  object,  namely,  to  keep  up 
a higher  class  of  skill  among  the  surgeons  ana 
physicians  in  particular  towns,  we  ought  to  forego 
the  benefits  of  this  large  improvement  of  the  law. 

597. *  Mr.  Cogan.]  Do  you  believe,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  county  infirmaries,  so  far  as  they 
have  accommodation,  are  well  managed  ? — I have 
understood  that  they  are  very  well  managed 
indeed. 

598.  Chairman.]  Will  you  please  to  proceed 
to  the  next  clause  ? — The  fourth  clause  provides 
for  the  admission  of  constabulary  patients  on 
payment. 

599.  Now  will  you  take  clause  5 ? — Clause  5 
is  this : “Poor  persons  claiming  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  not  to  be  disfranchised.” 

600.  And  clause  6 ? — Clause  6 provides  that 
the  guardians  may  send  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
to  any  other  hospital. 

601.  That  clause  would  enable  the  guardians 
to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  county  hospital  ? 
— It  would  enable  the  guardians  to  pay,  out  of 
the  rates  of  the  union,  the  cost  of  the  conveyance 
of  persons  to  the  hospital,  and  also  the  cost  of  the 
conveyance  back,  and  the  entire  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  hospital. 

602. . And  that  you  contemplate  would  apply 
to  special  cases  (such  as  ophthalmia  for  instance), 
requiring  a peculiar  class  of  medical  skill  or  a 
higher 
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higher  order  of  skill  than  that  which  is  found  in 
workhouse  hospitals  ? — Yes;  but  very  often  there 
are  medical  officers  of  peculiar  skill- in  the  work- 
houses  ; there  are  many  of  our  medical  officers 
who  would  not  like  to  be  spoken  of  as  inferior  to 
those  of  the  infirmaries  ; they  are  of  a very  high 
class  in  the  larger  town  unions. 

603.  But  those  officers  might  not  have  applied 
themselves  specially  to  such  a disease  as  ophthal- 
mia, for  instance  ? — No  ; in  some  particular  case 
they  might  be  inferior ; the  operation  for  the  stone 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cases  re- 
quiring very  special  skill. 

604.  Chairman.']  Supposing  a person  to  have 
become,  under  the  second  clause,  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse  hospital,  not  being  destitute,  but  only 
poor,  would  this  clause,  which  enables  the  guar- 
dians to  pay  for  his  maintenance  and  treatment 
in  another  hospital  out  of  the  rates,  enable  them 
to  send  such  an  inmate,  namely  a person  not 
destitute  but  poor,  to  the  county  hospital  or  any 
other  hospital,  and  then  bring  that  person  either 
to  be  under  the  third  clause,  to  pay  his  own 
charges,  or  under  the  general  clause,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  poor’s  rate  ? — It  would  enable  them 
to  send  any  inmate  or  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

605.  You  do  not  mean  that  persons  who  are 
not  destitute  might  be  removed  to  the  county 
hospital  at  the  expense  of  the  poor’s  rate  ? — Any 
inmate  may  be  removed  from  the  workhouse  to 
the  county  hospital. 

606.  Lord  Naas.]  You  have  used  the  word 
“ inmate,”  would  you  imagine  that  the  word 
inmate  included  a person  not  destitute,  but  a poor 
person  admitted  merely  for  medical  relief? — I 
am  sure  that  the  word  “inmate”  was  used  in 
order  to  include  every  class. 

607.  Then  it  would  give  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians power  to  send  to  public  institutions  persons 
not  destitute,  who  had  been  once  treated  in  the 
workhouse  hospital,  would  it  not  ? — No ; they 
could  send  them  if  they  were  inmates  at  the 
time,  but  not  afterwards. 

608.  Chairman.]  But  is  it  your  intention  to 
provide  by  this  clause  that  the  poors’  rate  shall 
be  used  for  paying  for  the  maintenance  and 
treatment  in  the  county  hospital,  or  in  any  hos- 
pital in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  of  a person  who, 
not  being  destitute,  could  not,  except  under  this 
clause,  become  a burden  upon  the  poor  rate  at 
all  ? — If,  as  a poor  person,  a man  became  an  in- 
mate of  a worknouse,  the  guardians  could  send 
him  to  any  other  hospital  in  Ireland  under  this 
clause,  otherwise  they  could  not. 

609.  And  then  under  the  third  clause  they 
could  recover  from  him  the  expense  of  doing  so 
or  not,  according  to  their  own  judgment  of  his 
ability  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

610.  That  is  what  you  intend? — Yes. 

611.  Lord  Naas.]  Would  that  extend  to  the 
case  of  a blind  person  who  was  brought  into  the 
workhouse  infirmary  before  he  became  blind; 
would  that  enable  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
send  that  person,  he  not  being  destitute,  to  a 
blind  asylum? — No,  it  would  not;  I understand 
from  the  question  that  the  man  is  not  to  want 
any  curative  treatment ; if  he  wanted  any  cura- 
tive treatment  for  ophthalmia,  they  would  be  able 
to  send  him ; or,  if  he  wanted  curative  treatment 
in  any  other  respect,  they  would  be  able  to  send 
him  to  the  hospital,  but  not  merely  as  a blind 
person ; the  law  would  remain  as  it  is  now. 

612.  Mr.  Waldron.]  I suppose  you  would  first 
of  all  require  a poor  person  to  go  into  the  work- 
house  hospital,  and  then  require  the  medical 
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officer  to  examine  him  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  that  it  was  a case  which  he  was  un- 
equal to  deal  with ; and  then  they  are  to  send 
that  case  to  the  county  infirmary  or  to  some  other 
medical  institution  which  you  believe  would  re- 
ceive him ; would  that  be  the  course  of  action  ? — 
I do  not  know  the  exact  course  of  action  which 
may  be  taken  under  the  clause  ; it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  this  clause  that  the  medical 
officer  shall  declare  that  he  is  unable  to  treat  the 
person. 

613.  But  the  man  must  be  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  before  he  can  be  sent  at  all  ? — Yes. 

614.  The  guardians  themselves  cannot  take 
upon  themselves  to  decide  whether  it  is  a case 
that  is  fit  for  the  workhouse  hospital  or  some 
other  hospital  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  to  provide  the  exact  mode  of 
action ; the  natural  course  would,  no  doubt,  be 
for  the  guardians  to  advise  with  the  medical 
officer  on  the  subject,  and  no  doubt  that  is  what 
will  occur.  If  he  says,  “ This  is  a very  peculiar 
case,  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  this  inmate  to 
such  and  such  a hospital,”  they  would  do  it,  or 
they  might  do  it  of  their  own  motion,  if  it  was 
suggested  that  there  was  better  treatment  to  be 
obtained  at  any  other  hospital. 

615.  In  either  case,  whether  the  thing  origi- 
nated with  the  medical  officer,  or  whether  the 
Board  of  Guardians  took  upon  themselves  to  do 
it,  it  would  be  an  admission  that  the  medical 
officer  of  the  union  workhouse  was  not  sufficiently 
skilled  to  treat  such  a case ; do  you  expect  that 
either  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  make  that 
admission? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  medical  officers  of  workhouses  who  would  be 
liberal  enough  to  admit  that  there  were  others  who 
could  treat  certain  cases  better  than  themselves. 

616.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  you  propose  to 
apply  this  clause  to  harmless  lunatics  and  idiots 
in  lunatic  asylums,  or  do  you  only  propose  to  send 
out  persons  who  are  dangerous  lunatics? — No; 
it  does  not  touch  that  class  of  cases  at  all. 

617.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  there  any  provi- 
sion made  in  this  clause  by  which  in  case  a person 
who  was  removed  to  another  hospital  was  not 
destitute,  but  merely  a poor  person,  the  cost  of 
such  surgical  treatment  in  the  other  hospital  can 
be  charged  against  him  and  not  against  the  union? 
— It  would  in  all  cases  be  chargeable  to  the 
union  or  the  electoral  division  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

618.  But  is  there  any  power  of  charging  the 
family  of  that  person  with  the  removal  and  main- 
tenance of  the  person  in  the  other  hospital  ? — N o, 
I think  there  is  no  such  power. 

619.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  if  there 
were  such  a power  introduced  ? — I think  it  would 
be  right  to  make  provision  for  that  decidedly. 
I think  that  has  been  omitted,  and  possibly 
there  should  be  an  exception  with  regard  to 
lunatic  cases.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
any  with  respect  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb,  but  lunatics  require,  as  such,  medical  treat- 
ment. 

620.  Lord  Naas.]  Lunatic  cases  are  hardly 
ever  said  to  be  totally  incurable ; they  are  always 
a class  of  cases  which  medical  treatment  may  re- 
lieve if  it  cannot  cure  ? — Yes. 

621.  Chairman.]  Will  you  now  proceed  to  the 
next  clause  ? — The  seventh  clause  is  one  to  give 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  the  power  of  relieving 
any  orphan  or  deserted  children  out  of  the  work- 
house,  by  placing  such  children  out  to  nurse,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  their  discretion. 
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622.  Will  you  state  the  exact  proposal  of  the 
clause,  and  the  reasons  for  that  proposal  ? — The 
proposal  in  the  clause  as  it  is  printed  with  respect 
to  such  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  is, 
that  the  guardians  should  be  permitted  to  relieve 
them  out  of  the  workhouse ; that  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accumulation,  I may  say,  of  opinion 
from  medical  officers  of  workhouses,  and  other 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  inexpediency  of 
keeping  very  young  children  in  the  workhouses, 
there  being  so  much  mortality  among  that  class. 

623.  Then  the  medical  reason,  in  your  opinion, 
ceases  at  the  age  of  five  years  ? — I think  so  ; it 
is  not  entirely  a medical  question ; but  where 
orphans  or  deserted  children  are  in  the  house, 
they  pass  into  the  hands  of  nurses  who  are  charged 
with  other  children,  and  they  do  not  get  that 
maternal  attention  which  is  necessary  at  their 
time  of  life,  and  which  they,  would  obtain  if  they 
were  placed  under  some  individual  in  a family  in 
the  country. 

624.  There  are  two  reasons  then,  first,  a me- 
dical reason  ; and  then  the  moral  reason,  namely, 
the  desirability  of  cultivating  that  family  attach- 
ment which  grows  up  in  a child,  even  when  cared 
for,  in  a family  not  its  own  ? — Yes. 

625.  Does  the  medical  reason  terminate  at 
about  the  age  of  five  years  ? — At  a younger  age 
even  than  that. 

626.  What  age  is  the  limit  to  it  ? — We  used 
to  have  a limit  of  three  years  at  the  time  when  we 
opposed  earnestly,  as  we  did,  the  admission  of 
children  under  three  years  of  age,  who  were 
foundlings  or  deserted  children  into  the  work- 
house  on  this  same  account.  For  a considerable 
time  under  the  Poor  Laws,  the  practice  of  ob- 
taining the  maintenance  for  deserted  children 
from  the  Easter  vestry  rates,  and  from  the  grand 
juries  was  continued ; that  has  gradually  declined, 
but  it  was  kept  up  for  a considerable  time  on  that 
ground.  Children  were  not  likely  to  thrive  in 
•the  workhouse  under  that  age,  the  age  of  three ; 
now  it  is  the  opinion  that  five  years  of  age  is  the 
proper  limit. 

627.  At  a later  period,  last  Session,  I think 
you  extended  the  limit  from  five  years,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes ; there  has  been  a great  deal  of  urgent 
representation  that  it  ought  to  be  extended 
as  far  even  as  12,  to  which  we  do  not  feel 
any  very  great  objection,  the  power  being  dis- 
cretionai’y. 

628.  The  medical  reason  terminating  at  about 
three  years  of  age,  you  consider  that  there  is  a 
moral  reason  connected  with  the  attachment 
which  the  child  might  form  to  a family,  which 
reason  may  be  taken  to  extend  to  12  years  of  ao-e  ? 
— Yes,  and  at  12  years  of  age,  I think,  it  should 
cease  ; the  child  at  that  age'  must  become  useful, 
at  least,  whether  the  allowance  were  continued 
or  not,  they  would  make  use  of  his  services. 

629.  Lord  Naas.]  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
comparative  rates  of  mortality  in  the  workhouse 
and  out  of  the  workhouse  among  children? — 
There  was  a great  deal  of  information  procured 
at  an  early  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  law ; 
it  is  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  There  was  an  inquiry  by 
Dr.  Corrigan  and  Dr.  Kennedy  into  the  infan- 
tile mortality  in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse, 
which  was  considered  very  excessive,  and  I think 
the  result  of  it  was,  that  comparing  the  mortality 
there  with  that  of  the  same  class  of  indigent 
children  in  such  a place  as  Dublin,  or  any  other 
large  city,  it  was  not  excessive;  that  it  did  not 
exceed  what  it  probably  would  have  been  in  the 


city.  This  provision  would  be  acted  upon,  I have 
no  doubt,  by  Boards  of  Guardians  sending  children 
to  the  country. 

630.  That  would  hardly  be  a fair  comparison 
as  between  treatment  in  a workhouse  and  treat- 
ment by  good  nurses  under  proper  supervision  ? 
— No,  not  as  a comparison  of  the  two  systems. 
I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  cause  a great  dimi- 
nution in  the  mortality. 

631.  But  there  has  been  no  comparison  made 
with  regard  to  the  rate  of  mortality  among  chil- 
dren in  the  better  class,  not  being  indigent,  and 
that  among  workhouse  children? — No,  I think 
not. 

632.  Then,  do  you  think  the  evils  complained 
of  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  Legis- 
lature in  prohibiting  relief  being  given  in  work- 
houses  to  those  very  young  children,  as  I think 
was  proposed  in  a Bill  which  I introduced  to  Par- 
liament a few  years  ago? — I should  rather  prefer 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

633.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  prohibit 
such  relief  to  those  children  ? — A very  great 
objection. 

634.  I mean  a provision  that  they  should  not 
be  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  but  put  out  to 
nurse  ? — Any  prohibition  of  relief  in  the  work- 
house,  to  any  class,  especially  to  a young  child, 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequence  in  many  cases;  if  you  prohibited 
it,  you  could  not  take  them  in  even  for  a time, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  shelter  and  warmth, 
particularly  if  the  child  were  a foundling. 

_ 635.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  pro- 
hibit temporary  relief,,  but  that  you  should  enact 
that  in  every  case  of  an  orphan  or  deserted  child 
under  six  years  of  age,  provision  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  for  putting  the  child  out  to 
nurse,  that  being  made  imperative  upon  the 
guardians  ? — That  I would  not  see  any  objection 
to,  but  up  to  a more  limited  age.  I think  that 
he  evil  is  so  great  at  present  with  regard  to 
children  under  three  years  of  age,  that  I should 
not  at  all  object  to  a provision  requiring  the  guar- 
dians to  send  the  children  out  to  nurse  where 
they  could  do  so. 

636. . Then  you  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
Bill  going  a step  further  in  that  direction  than  it 
does  go  ? — No. 

637.  Chairman.']  But  would  it  not  be  almost 
essential  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  that  a 
discretion  should  be  left  with  the  guardians,  be- 
cause a foundling  child  in  the  first  instance  is 
brought  to  the  workhouse,  and  temporary  recep- 
tion into  the  workhouse  may  be  necessary  to  save 
life  at  the  moment? — Yes. 

638.  And  the  child  must  remain  there  so 
long  as  will  afford  the  guardians  time  to  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  its  reception  elsewhere  ? 
— No  doubt. 

639.  And  if  they  are  unwilling  to  act  upon 
that  intention  of  the  law,  it  will  take  them  a 
longer  time  than  if,  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion, they  think  it  right  ? — Yes. 

640.  What  legal  remedy  would  you  propose  in 
cases  where  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  not  so 
quick  in  furnishing  those  children  with  lodgings 
out  of  doors,  as  you  thought  they  ought  to  be  ? — 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  apply  any  legal 
remedy,  unless  you  had  an  arbitrary  and  fixed 
limit  of  time. 

641.  But  supposing  you  had  an  arbitrary  and 
fixed  limit,  but  a better  arrangement  for  the  good 
of  the  child  could  not  be  effected  within  that 
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time,  the  child  would  be  much  the  worse  for 
being  sent  out  of  the  workhouse  on  that  day  ? — 
Yes ; but  it  would  be  the  duty  o the  guardians 
to  provide  for  the  best. 

642.  Does  it  not  appear  to  resolve  itself  almost 
into  a necessity  for  a discretion  being  left  to  the 
guardians  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  limit 
their  discretion. 

643.  Are  not  the  guardians  generally  persons 
who  may  be  trusted  with  the  discretion  where  the 
humane  intention  of  the  Legislature  points  out 
what  their  course  of  action  is  intended  to  be  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  all  Boards  are,  but  I think  that 
most  Boards  would  act  liberally. 

644.  Lord  Naas.']  Would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  giving  to  the  relieving  officer,  in  case  of  a 
deserted  child  being  brought  to  his  notice  by  the 
constable,  or  any  one  else,  power  to  place  the 
child  out  at  nurse,  and  then  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  guardians  to  bring  the  nurse  and  the  child, 
if  possible,  before  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
allow  them  to  decide  where  the  child  was  to  be 
be  placed  at  nurse  ? — The  choice  of  a nurse  intro- 
duces a very  serious  question  about  the  religion 
of  the  child. 

645.  But  somebody  must  of  necessity  choose 
the  nurse? — Somebody  must  choose  the  nurse; 
but  I think  it  must  be  the  Board  of  Guardians 
who  choose  her  after  the  religious  denomination 
of  the  child  is  settled ; I think  that  the  settlement 
of  that  should  take  place  on  the  admission  of  the 
child  to  the  workhouse. 

646.  You  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  child 
should  be  brought  to  the  workhouse  in  all  cases 
at  first ; but  might  not  that  in  many  cases  go  as 
far  as  endangering  life  ; the  child  might  have  to 
go  some  distance ; in  your  Bill  as  it  now  stands, 
must  not  the  child  be  taken  to  the  workhouse 
before  it  can  be  put  out  to  nurse? — No;  the 
clause  does  not  make  that  necessary ; it  says  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guardians  to  provide  for 
any  child  out  of  the  workhouse  if  they  think  fit, 
by  placing  the  child  out  at  nurse,  so  that  if  the 
relieving  officer  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a 
destitute  child  he  would  be  bound  to  provide  for 
it  suitably,  in  the  first  instance,  under  his  pro- 
visional ordinary  powers.  The  child  might  come 
into  his  hands  at  a place  where  it  was  too  far 
from  the  workhouse  to  have  the  child  taken  in, 
and  he  would  have  power  to  provide  for  it  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians  under  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law. 

647.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  in  every  case  that  the  Board 
of  Guardians  should  fix  the  religion  of  the  child 


before  its  going  out  to  nurse  ? — I think  that  the 
child  should  come  before  the  guardians  for  them  to 
dispose  of  it;  that  should  be  the  practice,  and  I 
think  they  would  be  exceptional  cases  where  the 
relieving  officers  provided  for  a child  otherwise 
than  in  the  workhouse. 

648.  A great  contention  has  arisen  with  respect 
to  this  question  of  religion,  but  under  the  grand 
jury  system  for  the  relief  of  deserted  children 
those  questions  have  never  arisen,  I believe  ? — 
They  have  arisen  very  much  in  Dublin,  not  under 
the  grand  jury  system,  but  under  the  rates  for  the 
relief  of  deserted  children,  and  through  the  police. 

649.  That  is  a system  peculiar  to  Dublin,  I 
think,  but  I mean  under  the  general  system  of 
relief  for  placing  them  upon  the  county  rates, 
and  taking  them  before  magistrates  under  certi- 
ficates, and  putting  them  out  to  nurse  ; the  ques- 
tion of  religion  has  never  occurred,  has  it? — I am 
not  aware  that  it  has. 

650.  Therefore,  if  a similar  course  was  adopted 
Avith  respect  to  poorhouse  children,  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  occur  either? — I think  it  would,  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  the  grand  jury,  they  are  not 
persons  having  any  official  duty  who  present  the 
children.  Tavo  cess  payers  apply  for  a present- 
ment, but  if  the  relieving  officer  Avas  to  choose 
the  nurse,  and  Avas  to  choose  a Roman-catholic 
nurse,  or  a Protestant  nurse,  in  the  wrong  neigh- 
bourhood, it  would  be  very  likely  to  give  rise  to 
dissensions. 

651.  Mr.  Quinn.']  Generally  speaking,  is  it  not 
the  churchwarden  Avho  applies  under  the  grand 
jury  system? — It  is  the  cess  payers  generally,  I 
think. 

652.  Lord  Robert  Broione.]  Would  not  the 
relieving  officer,  having  to  find  the  nurse,  give 
him  the  power  practically  of  deciding  the  religion 
of  the  child  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

653.  Do  you  think  that  the  relieving  officer  is 
generally  a man  of  such  a class  in  life,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  him  such  a power  ? — 
No,  I think  not. 

654.  Do  you  not  think  that  his  having  that 
power,  might  lead  to  difficulties  and  dissensions 
on  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible. 

655.  Just  the  same  as  if  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians had  to  decide  the  question  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

656.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  practical  effect 
of  placing  a child  out  at  nurse  up  to  twelve  years 
of  age  Avould  be  to  deprive  that  child  of  the  ex- 
cellent education  which  he  now  receives  in  the 
poorhouse  ? — Yes. 
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The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL  in  the  Chair. 


Alfred  Power,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined: 

657.  Lord  John  Browne.']  At  the  last  meeting  think  there  are  other  advantages  attained  in  the 
of  the  Committee,  I was  asking-  you  about  a pro-  workhouse  schools  ? — I think  there  are  other  ad- 
posal  which  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Com-  vantages ; it  is  only  on  the  ground  of  health  that 
mons  two  years  ago,  for  placing  children  under  a we  propose  to  put  the  children  out  in  the 
system  of  out-door  relief  until  they  were  12  country. 

years  of  age,  and  I asked  you  whether  you  thought  661.  You  have  stated  that  the  sanitary  con- 
that  the  practical  effect  of  that  would  not  be  to  sideration  ceases  at  three  years  of  age,  I think  ? 
deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  education  they  — I believe  that  medically  considered  the  rea- 
would  otherwise  receive  in  the  workhouses ; will  son  for  putting  the  children  out  to  nurse  ceases 
you  now  state  whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  at  about  three  years  of  age  ; the  mortality  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  the  work-  children  between  two  years  and  15  years  of  ao-e, 
houses  arc  of  a very  superior  class  to  the  school-  is  by  no  means  excessive  in  workhouses.  ° 
masters  and  schoolmistresses  under  the  National  662.  Do  you  hot  think  that  if  the  guardians 
Board  ?— Yes ; I think  there  is  a greater  security  were  forced  to  place  those  children  out  to  nurse, 
for  the  constant  education  of  the  children  as  long  whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  the  practical  effect 
as  they  remain  in  the  house  than  there  would  be  might  be  that  the  mothers  would  desert  the 
if  they  were  put  out  to  nurse.  That  is  one  of  children  and  offer  themselves  as  nurses  ? — The 
the  objections  which  has  been  felt. to  this  propo-  scope  of  our  proposition  has  always  been  limited 
sition,  and  in  one  copy  of  the  Bill  (I  think  it  to  children  without  mothers,  because  there  would 
was  the  original  copy  that  we  proposed)  there  be  an  extreme  difficulty  in  dealing  with  those 
was  a clause  requiring  that  the  guardians  should  who  had  mothers;  you  would  have  to  put  the 
satisfy  themselves  from  time  to  time  that  the  mothers  upon  out-door  relief  as  well  as  the 
children  put  out  to  nurse  went  to  the  National  children  in  that  case. 

SCft«<QS’r>  4.  663-  Then  you  shut  out  of  your  consideration 

b5b.  -tf ut  arc  not  the  schoolmasters  and  school-  the  advisability  of  makino-  ‘it  Compulsory  on 
mistresses  in  the  workhouses  paid  much  higher  Boards  of  Guardians  that  the  children  should  be 
salaries  as  a general  rule,  than  the  schoolmasters  placed  on  out-door  relief  ?— We  never  proposed 
and . schoolmistresses  in  the  National  schools? — that  it  should  be  compulsory. 

I think  that  is  not  so,  generally  speaking;  there  664.  But  you  do  think  it  would  be  unavoid- 
was.a  great  complaint  some  time  ago  from  the  able?— There  could  be  no  great  objection  to 
National  Board  of  Education  about  the  low  making  it  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  three ; but 
rate  of  the  salaries  given  in  the  workhouse  schools,  I would  rather  leave  it  discretionary, 
and  the  inadequate  class  of  the  teachers  there  665.  But  you  would  be  averse  to  its  going  be- 
in  consequence ; and  the  .National  Board  have  yond  that  age? — Beyond  that  age  I think  °they 
assisted  us  from  that  time  in  finding  better  sala-  should  have  a discretion  to  do  it  or  not,  as  they 
ries,  by  giving  gratuities  to  the  most  deserving  thought  fit ; there  would  be  cases  where  it  would 
teachers,  thus  ensuring  a higher  class  of  teachers  be  better  that  some  children  should  remain  in 
in  the  workhouses.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  workhouse,  for  reasons  of  health,  and  other 
the  size  of  the  school ; the  guardians  are  not  reasons. 

very  willing,  where  the  number  is  small,  to  go  666.  Mr.  Monsell. ] I understood  you  to  say, 
to  much  expense  ; but.  where  there  is  a good  comparing  the  relative  positions  of  children  in 
class  01  children,  I think  the  services  of  very  the  workhouse  schools,  and  children  in  the  Na- 
good  teachers  are  secured.  . tional  schools,  that  you  thought  children  in  the 

boy.  ±>ut  is  not  the  attendance  of  the  children  workhouse  schools  were  better  cared  for,  in  res- 
at the  workhouse  schools  necessarily  much  more  pect  of  intellectual  training,  in  respect  of  cleanli 
regular  than  at  the  National  schools  ? — I do  not  ness,  and  in  respect  of  clothing  ? — I think  I said 
doubt  that  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  much  with  regard  to  regularity  of  training  and  educa- 
more  regular,  and  that  their  persons  would  be  tion. 

better  attended  to  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  667.  Do  you  consider,  referring  in  the  first  in- 
chithmgm  the  workhouse  schools.  stance  to  female  children,  that  their  position  in 

b . in  addition  to  educational  advantages  you  the  poorhouses  is  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are 

so 
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so  trained  as  to  be  better  fitted  for  whatever  duty 
they  are  likely  to  discharge  in  after  life,  than  if 
they  were  trained  out  of  the  poorhouses  ? — I think 
there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  both 
ways.  The  advantages  of  sending  them  out  to 
nurse,  I think,  principally  affect  their  health ; 
but  they  also  see  more  of  life,  and  gain  ideas 
which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  earning  their  live- 
lihood; they  very  soon  become  useful  to  the 
families  with  whom  they  are  placed. 

668.  That  is  if  they  are  trained  out  of  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

669.  But  do  you  consider  that  a girl  trained  up 
in  an  ordinai-y  Irish  workhouse  is  as  likely  to 
be  able  to  discharge  her  duties  in  the  state  of  life 
in  which  she  is  placed,  as  a girl  trained  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  an  Irish  girl  is  trained 
outside  the  workhouse? — As  regards  the  children 
of  very  indigent  people,  I should  think  a girl 
would  have  a far  better  chance  of  doing  well  in 
the  world,  if  trained  in  the  workhouse,  than  in 
the  family  of  a very  indigent  person  in  any  large 
town. 

670.  Are  you  speaking  from  any  a priori  view 
or  from  experience  ? — I think  it  almost  stands  to 
reason  that  it  would  be  so. 

671.  But  is  it  the  fact,  do  you  know? — I be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  fact. 

672.  Have  you  received  multitudes  of  remon- 
strances , from  Boards  of  Guardians  upon  that 
subject? — No,  not  from  Boards  of  Guardians;  I 
have  seen  a great  deal  in  print  from  various  par- 
ties objecting  to  the  education  received  by  females 
in  the  workhouses. 

673.  Was  there  any  correspondence  with  the 
Poor  Law  Board  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
female  children  and  girls  in  the  South  Dublin 
Workhouse''- — There  has  been  a great  deal  of 
misfortune  in  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse  with 
regard  to  girls  who  have  committed  offences 
within  that  establishment ; the  main  body  of  the 
girls,  I take  it,  that  have  been  brought  up  there  do 
well ; are  put  out  to  service  like  girls  from  other 
workhouses,  and  do  not  return,  except  in  certain 
cases.  W e have  made  very  narrow  inquiries  into 
those  statements,  and  we  find,  generally,  that 
the  cases  which  were  brought  forward  as  cases 
of  girls  reared  and  brought  up  in  workhouse 
schools  turn  out  to  be  quite  different.  In  our 
present  Annual  Report  we  give  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  made  with  respect  to  seven  girls  who 
were  committed  to  the  Mountjoy  Convict  Prison. 
The  female  superintendent  said  that  this  class  of 
girls  was  most  difficult  to  deal  with ; when  we 
came  to  inquire  closely  into  the  matter,  we  found 
that  not  one  of  them  could  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  workhouses,  most  of  them  having 
come  in  at  the  ages  of  14,  15,  and  16.  I believe 
there  was  only  one  of  them  that  had  been  in  a 
workhouse  school  any  considerable  time  at  all. 
W e made  that  kind  of  personal  inquiry  into  those 
seven  cases,  and  in  others,  where  any  specific  cases 
came  to  our  knowledge ; general  statements  we 
could  not  inquire  into,  but  whenever  there  was  a 
specific  case,  we  got  the  inspector  to  give  us  the 

ersonal  history  of  the  girl,  and  the  result  has 
een,  that  in  very  few  cases  has  the  responsibility 
of  the  bringing  up  of  vicious  girls  been  brought 
home  to  the  workhouse  schools,  considering  the 
immense  number  that  have  been  brought  up  there. 
We  had  a very  large  inquiry,  the  result  of  which 
"will  be  seen  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  which  I 
believe  has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  1854  we  got  a return  of  the 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  who, 
0.28. 


for  six  years  previously,  had  left  the  workhouse 
and  not  returned  to  it  at  that  time ; six  years 
have  since  elapsed ; and  in  order  to  throw  as 
much  light  on  the  question  as  possible,  we 
sent  a further  circular  to  the  clerks  of  unions 
and  masters  of  workhouses,  calling  upon  them 
to  go  back  upon  the  return  of  1854,  and  tell 
us  how  many  of  those  persons  there  included 
were  now,  after  six  years  have  elapsed,  ac- 
tually in  the  workhouse ; the  result  was  most 
remarkable  ; the  whole  body  comprised  204,253 
young  people,  between  12  and  18  years  of  age, 
of  both  sexes ; the  number  actually  in  the  work- 
house  at  the  time  of  this  recent  return  was  1 ,247, 
which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  general  per- 
centage of  pauperism  (about  -6)  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country ; we  went  then  into 
the  history  of  these  1,247  cases;  and  it  appeared 
that  637  of  them  were  persons  wlio  came  back  into 
the  workhouse  through  some  physical  defect,  or 
through  sickness ; there  were  243  who  came  back 
through  general  destitution ; and  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  367,  were  those  who  came  back  from 
destitution,  caused  by  their  own  misconduct. 

674.  A very  large  number  of  persons  of  those 
classes  have  been  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  emigrate,  have  they  not? — Yes;  thev 
are  all  over  the  world,  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  and  some  of  them  in  Australia.  ** 

675.  But  did  not  the  heads  of  the  Mountjoy 
establishment  state  their  deliberate  opinion  that 
those  girls  who  had  been  brought  into  their 
establishment  from  the  workhouses,  were  very 
much  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  very  much 
more  difficult  to  reclaim  than  the  ordinary  class 
of  prisoners  whom  they  receive  ? — I will  read  the 
exact  words ; it  was  not  from  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons,  but  from  one  of  their  superintendents 
that  the  words  proceeded ; it  is  the  Mountjoy 
Female  Convict  Prison,  not  a reformatory ; the 
words  are,  “ The  most  difficult  class  to  deal  with 
are  the  young  girls  who  have  either  been  reared 
of  spent  a long  period  in  workhouses  ; they  seem 
to  be  amenable  to  no  persuasion,  advice,  or  punish- 
ment. When  they  are  corrected,  even  in  the 
mildest  manner,  for  any  breach  of  regulations, 
they  seem  to  lose  all  control  of  reason,  they 
break  the  windows  of  their  cells,  tear  up  their 
bedding,  and  in  many  cases  (where  they  have 
been  secured  before  being  able  to  do  any  other 
mischief)  they  have  torn  their  clothing  with  their 
teeth.  Their  language,  while  in  this  state  of 
excitement,  is  absolutely  shocking.  They  are 
not  at  all  deficient  in  intelligence  or  capacity  for 
better  things.  They  learn  quite  as  quickly, 
perhaps  more  quickly,  than  the  average  of 
prisoners,  and  when  in  school  are  generally  very 
attentive.  They  seem  to  me,  indeed,  to  be  ani- 
mated rather  by  a most  perverse  tendency 
to  mischief,  and  a spirit  of  reckless  insubor- 
dination, than  by  a love  for  actual  vice. 
From  one  union  alone,  I have  seven  such  cha- 
racters.” 

676.  Lord  John  Browne. ] What  is  the  date  of 
that? — The  date  of  our  inquiry  was  the  5th  of 
June  1860. 

677.  Lord  IVaas.]  Do  those  remarks  apply  to 
girls  brought  up  entirely  in  the  workhouse,  or  do 
they  apply  also  to  girls  who  have  spent  a portion 
of  their  time  in  the  workhouse,  but  who  have  not 
been  brought  up  there.  ? — W e found  out  the 
names  of  those  seven  girls  in  question,  and  ob- 
tained their  personal  history : “ MaryKeely,  age 
on  first  admission  to  the  workhouse,  16  years ; 
was  first  admitted  on  the  30th  June  1855,  and 
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A.  Power,  between  that  date  and  the  30th  December  1858, 
Esq.  the  date  other  last  admission  (a  period  of  three 

years  and  a half),  she  left  the  workhouse,  and 

18  April  was  re-admitted  13  several  times;  the  aggregate 
1861.  duration  of  her  residence  in  the  workhouse  has 
been  less  than  one  year  and  a quarter  ; during 
that  time  she  was  five  times  committed  to  prison, 
before  her  present  commitment.”  “ Jane  O’Neill, 
age  on  first  admission  to  the  workhouse  16  years; 
was  first  admitted  on  the  27th  October  1856,  and 
between  that  date  and  the  date  of  her  committal 
(a  period  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a year), 
she  left  the  workhouse,  and  was  re-admitted  10 
times.  The  aggregate  duration  of  her  residence 
in  the  workhouse  has  been  less  than  seven 
months.”  “ Mary  Lynam,  age  on  first  admission 
to  the  workhouse  17 years;  was  first  admitted  on 
the  20th  October  1856,  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a year  before  her  committal,  and  during  that 
period  she  left  the  workhouse,  and  was  re-admitted 
three  times ; the  aggregate  duration  of  her  resi- 
dence in  the  workhouse  having  been  little  more 
than  six  months.”  “ Ellen  Collins,  age  on  first 
admission  five  years;  was  admitted,  with  her 
parents,  in  January  1846,  and  left  the  workhouse 
again  in  about  eight  months.  Was  not  again 
admitted  until  March  1855,  being  then  more  than 
14  years  of  age ; and  on  this  occasion,  only  re- 
mained three  weeks  in  the  house.”  “ Jane  Kane, 
age  on  first  admission  in  January  1852,  14  years; 
from  that  time  to  the  date  of  her  committal 
had  left  the  workhouse,  and  been  re-admitted 
28  times ; and  had  been  three  times  sent  to 
prison.”  “ Mary  Anne  Meehan  was  first  admitted 
at  the  age  of  13,  in  January  1854,  and  remained 
in  the  workhouse  three  years.” 

678.  Colonel  Forde.]  It  appears,  with  respect 
to  the  last  two  cases,  that  the  gilds  left  the 
house  when  they  were  under  age,  so  that  their 
parents  were  responsible  for  them;  did  the 
guardians  take  any  notice  of  that,  and  endeavour 
to  find  out  whether  their  parents  were  alive,  in 
order  to  make  them  amenable  for  the  care  of 
those  children? — The  inquiry  does  not  touch 
that  point  at  all : — ■“  Mary  Anne  Mehan  was 
first  admitted  at  the  age  of  13,  in  January  1854, 
and  remained  in  the  workhouse  three  years.  At 
the  proper  age  she  was  transferred  to  a class  of 
young  women  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  the  superintendent  of  children,  where 
she  remained  until  she  went  to  service,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  December  1856,  and 
during  this  period  she  is  stated  to  have  been  well 
conducted.  About  a year  after  going  to  service 
(3d  January  1857)  she  returned  to  the  work- 
house  and  was  admitted  ; and  from  that  time  to 
the  time  of  her  committal,  a period  of  only  six 
months,  she  left  the  workhouse,  and  was  re- 
admitted seven  times,  and  was  twice  sent  to  pri- 
son.” That  is  a case  where,  after  the  age  of 
13  years,  the  _ management  of  the  workhouse 
might  be  considered  to  be  responsible  : she  was 
placed  where  that  class  of  young  women  are 
usually  placed  when  they  leave  school,  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  superintendent  of 
children,  and  she  appears  to  have  gone  to  the 
bad. 

679.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] How  long  was 
Mary  Anne  Mehan  in  the  workhouse  altogether? 

She  was  in  the  house  three  years  from  the  age 
of  13,  and  then  six  months  after  that. 

6S0.  Lord  J ohn  Broxone.]  They  leave,  school, 
do  they  not,  at  14  or  15  years  of  age,  according  to 
the  Poor  Law. regulations? — At  15  years.  The 
seventh  case  is  that  of  “ Mary  Wafer ; was  first 


admitted  in  November  1847,  at  the  age  of  11 
years,  and  remained  in  the  workhouse  and  con- 
ducted herself  well  for  nearly  six  years.  In  July 
1853  she  went  to  service,  and  is  stated  to  have 
conducted  herself  well ; but,  having  sprained  her 
ankle,  she  was  re-admitted  in  December  1854, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  her  committal 
she  left  the  workhouse,  and  was  re-admitted  12 
times,  and  was  sent  to  prison  six  times.”  Those 
cases  made  a considerable  noise  at  the  time  of 
their  conviction,  and  the  judges  who  presided  at 
their  trials  made  observations  which  have  led  to 
a good  deal  of  misconception,  not  being  as  well 
informed  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  officers 
of  the  workhouse  of  the  personal  history  of  the 
gilds. 

681.  Lord  Naas.']  Is  there  one  of  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  workhouse  education  of  the 
girls  can  be  said  to  have  been  solely  responsible  ? 
— There  is  one  in  which  a girl  went  in  at  the  age 
of  13,  and  one  in  which  a girl  went  in  at  the  age 
of  five,  but  who  only  remained  a short  time  in 
the  workhouse,  and  there  was  one  who  went  in 
at  the  age  of  11. 

682.  But  is  there  one  case  in  which  the  girl 
could  be  said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  orphan  or 
deserted  children  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  that  is,  coming  in  very  young,  and  for  whom 
the  workhouse  education  was  wholly  respon- 
sible ? — I gather  that  several  of  those  with  re- 
spect to  whom  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  they 
were  admitted  with  their  parents,  were  in  the 
situation  of  orphans  or  deserted  children,  orphans, 
probably. 

683.  Sir  Edward.  Grogan.]  -But  is  there  any 
one  of  those  seven  girls  who  comes  under  the  class 
of  children  reared  and  educated  under  workhouse 
regulations? — No,  not  one  of  them  that  would 
come  fairly  within  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

684.  Mr.  Monsell.]  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
state  to  the  Committee  what  the  workhouse  regu- 
lations are  with  regard  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  nine ; they  are  kept  separate 
from  the  mothers  during  that  period,  are  they 
not? — Yes,  they  are  kept  in  a different  part  of 
the  house. 

685.  Whom,  then,  have  they  to  look  to  during 
that  time,  to  whom  may  their  affections  be  sup- 
posed to  turn? — The  mother  can  always  see 
them  at  reasonable  times,  but  they  cannot  be  said 
to  associate  with  the  children,  or  to  have  them 
under  their  care. 

686.  But  do  you  think  the  family  affections 
would  be  likely  to  be  most  developed  under  such 
circumstances,  or  in  a case  where  the  mother  was 
with  the  children,  though  it  were  in  the  poorest 
cabin  in  Ireland  ? — No  doubt  the  family  affections 
are  interfered  with  to  a certain  extent  in  these 
cases,  just  as  they  are  interfered  with  in  the 
boarding  school  system  for  rich  people. 

687.  But  we  do  not  send  our  children  to 
boarding  school  before  eight  years  of  age  ? — 


_ 688.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Three  of  those 
girls  came  into  the  workhouse  as  adults,  and 
were  therefore  not  submitted  to  the  training 
which  is  given  to  children  in  the  poorhouse? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I merely  quoted  those  cases  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  misapprehension  on 
that  subject  has  arisen,  and  it  is  a misapprehen- 
sion which  has  been  very  widely  spread. 

689.  Mr.  Herbert.]  With  respect  to  that  report 
of  the  Mountjoy  establishment,  had  you  no 
opportunity  of  testing  its  truth  in  any  cases 
except  the  cases  of  those  seven  girls?— No; 
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those  were  the  only  specific  cases  brought  for- 
ward in  the  report. 

690.  -1  he  statement  however  embraces  a great 
many  more  cases? — The  specific  cases  referred 
to  were  those  seven  from  one  union. 

691.  Lord  Naas. ] Did  the  matron  state  that 
there  were  in  the  Mountjoy  prison  more  cases 
than  those  seven  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
workhouse? — The  observations  made  are  of  a 
general  character,  and  those  cases  were  brought 
forward  as  examples ; she  says,  from  one  union 
alone  I have  seven  such  characters. 

692.  Then  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  examples 
may,  perhaps,  be  pretty  fairly  inferred  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  whole  statement? — Yes;  you 
may  fairly  draw  that  conclusion,  I think. 

693.  Had  you  any  other  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  except  by  ascer- 
taining how  far  it  was  accurate  in  regard  to  the 
particular  cases  that  were  named?— No;  there 
were  no  other  specific  cases  laid  before  us,  which 
we  could  inquire  into ; if  there  had  been,  we  should 
have  done  so. 

694.  But  have  you  on  any  other  occasion  had 
complaints  made,  or  seen  reports  of  any  com- 
plaints, and  been  able  in  a similar  manner  to  test 
their  accuracy  ? — Yes;  on  several  occasions  there 
were  individual  cases,  but  here  were  seven 
occurring  all  at  once. 

695.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  your 
inquiries  in  any  of  the  other  cases  ? — The  result 
has  been  very  much  of  the  same  character.  I 
do  not  recollect  more  than  I think  two  or  three 
instances,  and  I could  not  say  where  those  were, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  the  statement  repre- 
senting that  the  person  who  had  gone  wrong  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  house  was  correct. 

696.  Lord  John  Browne.']  You  remember  three 
instances  only  out  of  how  many? — There  was 
not  a large  number. 

697.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Could  you  put  in  a return 
of  all  the  cases  in  question,  in  which  inquiry  has 
been  made  into  the  personal  history  of  children 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

698.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Kerry  put 
a question  to  you,  suggesting  that  there  was 
something  inaccurate  in  the  statement  which  you 
read,  as  having  come  from  the  Inspector  of  Con- 
vict Prisons  in  Ireland  ? — The  words  used  are, 

“ Young  girls  who  have  been  reared,  or  spent  a 
long  time  in  the  workhouses.” 

699.  What  length  of  time  had  each  of  those 
seven  girls  spent  in  the  workhouses? — I have 
already  stated  all  that  I know  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

700.  Mr.  Maguire.]  At  that  time  in  the  Mount- 
joy  convict  establishment,  were  there  only  seven 
girls  from  all  the  workhouses  in  Ireland? — I do 
not  know. 

701.  But  it  a charge  were  made  so  generally 
affecting  the  character  of  the  institutions  over 
which  you  preside,  ought  not  it  to  have  been  your 
duty  to  make  a general  inquiry  upon  the  subject? 

— We  did  not  do  so  ; we  merely  took  the  specific 
cases  that  were  produced  as  examples. 

702.  The  specific  cases  mentioned  by  the  in- 
spector ? — I have  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
there  were  any  others. 

703.  But  did  you  know  whether  there  were 
any  other  girls  in  the  Mountjoy  establishment  who 
had  come  thither  from  other  workhouses  in  Ire- 
land?— We  never  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  were. 

704.  Did  you  inquire  ? — No. 

0.28. 


705.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  or  not? 
— No. 

706.  Why  did  you  not  inquire,  if  so  grave  a 
charge  as  that  were  made  on  official  responsi- 
bility, with  respect  to  the  results  of  training,  or 
a prolonged  residence  in  the  workhouse ; do  you 
not  think  it  was  your  duty  to  inquire  fully  into 
the  whole  question,  and  see  whether  there  were 
any  other  cases,  and  if  so,  to  inquire  into  their 
character  ? We  might  then  have  gone  back  to 
all  those  who  might  have  been  at  any  time  in  that 
prison,  and  in  all  the  other  prisons  too. 

. "07.  I am  asking  you  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular time ; why  did  you  not  at  that  time  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  all  the  girls  who  mio-ht 
have  been  in  that  prison  coming  from  other  work- 
houses  in  Ireland  ? — I am  not  sure  that  we  did 
not  inquire  into  all ; I rather  think  we  did. 

708.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inquiry  ?— 
I am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  others  but 
those  seven. 

709.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  no  other 
girls  from  other  workhouses  in  Ireland  at  that 
time  in  that  prison,  except  those  seven  ? — I have 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  there  were. 

710.  Do  you  know? — No. 

711.  Then  let  me  again  ask  you  why  you  did 
not  inquire  ? — I did  not  feel  that  we  were  under 
any  obligation  to  inquire. 

712.  Then  do  you  rest  the  vindication  of  work- 
house  training  on  those  seven  instances  ? — I pro- 
duce those  seven  instances  as  a proof  of  the  gross 
misapprehension  which  has  been  excited  upon 
this  subject  by  people  who  ought  to  have  made 
better  inquiries,  and  who  had  the  means  of  making- 
better  inquiries.  When  they  put  in  an  official 
document  like  this  to  their  superiors,  they  ought 
to  have  known  what  they  were  talking  about ; I 
put  those  cases  in  as  an  example ; I do  not  carry 
them  further,  nor  tell  the  Committee  that  I have 
inquired  into  all  the  cases  in  all  the  prisons  in 
Ireland. 

713.  I am  speaking  simply  now  of  the  Mount- 
j°y  prison, . and  I ask  you  whether  you  carried 
your  inquiry  beyond  the  cases  of  these  seven 
girls,  and  ascertained  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
larger  number  in  the  prison  ? — We  did  not  carry 
our  inquiry  any  further  than  the  cases  of  those 
seven  girls,  for  we  knew  of  no  others. 

714.  Chairman.]  I understood  you  to  state 
that  some  time  ago  a general  impression  had  to 
your  knowledge  arisen,  that  girls  reared  in  the 
workhouses  took  to  bad  courses,  and  made  their 
appearance  in  the  prisons  in  after-life,  and  that 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  that  was  due  to  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  which,  as  paupers, 
they  were  necessarily  placed,  or  whether  it  was 
due  to  want  of  sufficient  care  and  training  in  the 
workhouse,  you  had  been  desirous  to  pursue  in 
detail  each  individual  case  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  to  your  notice  ? — Yes. 

715.  And  for  the  last  two  years  you  have  been 
diligent  in  pursuing  an  inquiry  into  every  case 
brought  to  your  notice  ? — We  have. 

716.  In  this  case  of  the  Mountjoy  female 
prison,  were  the  seven  cases  all  that  on  that  occa- 
sion were  brought  to  your  notice  ? — All. 

717.  Did  you  pursue  your  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  all  those  cases? — Yes. 

718.  Have  you  stated  the  result  of  your  inquiry 
into  each  of  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

719.  In  all  other  cases  where  individual  in- 
stances of  girls  who  had  passed  through  the  work- 
houses  have  been  brought  before  you,  have  you 
pursued,  through  your  inspectors,  a similar  inves- 
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tigation  for  the  same  object? — We  have,  I think, 
in  all  cases. 

7£0.  What  you  have  done  is  this : you  have 
not  gone  through  the  prisons  to  look  for  instances, 
but  as  each  case  arose,  and  came  to  your  know- 
ledge, you  have  directed  your  inspectors  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation  of  it? — Yes. 

721.  If  you  had  done  more,  you  would  have 
had  to  prescribe  some  limit  to  the  inquiry  of  your 
own  suggestion,  or  else  it  would  have  been  un- 
limited ? — Yes  ; we  did  not  feel  any  obligation  to 
carry  the  inquiry  beyond  any  specific  cases  that 
came  before  us. 

722.  The  proper  limit  appeared  to  you  to  be, 
that  in  every  specific  case  which  came  under 
your  knowledge,  you  should  investigate  that  case  ? 
—Yes. 

723.  You  have  just  now  expressed  your  readi- 
ness to  state  to  the  Committee,  in  full  detail,  the 
results  of  all  those  individual  examinations? — 
Yes. 

724.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  true  conclusion 
is,  that  the  conduct  of  those  girls  has  been  due  to 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which,  as  pau- 
pers, they  were  placed,  or  that  it  has  been  due  to 
the  want  of  proper  care  and  training  while  they 
were  in  the  workhouses  ? — I gather  both  from 
those  specific  inquiries,  and  from  that  large  gene- 
ral inquiry  that  we  have  made,  the  results  of 
which  are  in  the  present  annual  report,  that  there 
is  a very  small  body  (of  course  there  are  some 
among  those  we  have  traced)  of  girls  who,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  house,  have  returned 
to  it  through  their  own  misconduct.  The  num- 
ber of  such  girls,  in  comparison  with  the  large 
numbers  who  have  gone  out  of  the  workhouse 
from  time  to  time  and  obtained  employment, 
is  very  small.  And  from  that  I gain  the  im- 
pression, that  the  general  statement  that  girls 
in  workhouses  are  pauperised  and  corrupted  by 
their  education  in  the  workhouses  is  a very  great 
misapprehension. 

725.  Mr.  Maguire.]  I will  ask  you  a question 
with  respect  to  the  proper  limits  of  inquiry  in 
these  cases;  how  many  female  convict  prisons 
are  there  in  Ireland ; is  there  but  one,  namely, 
that  Mountjoy  prison  ? — There  are  more  than 
that. 

726.  How  many  ? — I do  not  know. 

727.  Are  there  two  ; is  there  a second  in  Ire- 
land ? — I think  there  are  many  female  prisons  ; 
there  is  the  Grange  Gorman  prison, 

728.  Is  that  a second  Government  convict 
prison  ? — Yes. 

729.  Is  there  a third? — I should  think  there 
were  a great  many. 

730.  Where  are  they? — Indeed  I am  not  con- 
versant at  all  with  the  convict  prisons. 

731.  You  say  you  think  there  are  a great 
many  ; are  there  three  ? — Yes. 

732.  Are  there  five? — I should  think  there  are 
more  than  five  female  prisons. 

733.  Do  you  know  that  as  a fact  ? — No  ; I do 
not  know  the  number. 

734.  Then,  why  should  you  say  there  are  a 
great  many  ? — There  are  several  prisons  contain- 
ing females,  but  I am  afraid  I cannot  give  you 
any  statistics  on  the  subject. 

735.  By  whom  was  that  report  signed  ? — The 
report  made  to  us  was  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  in- 
spector ; the  other  report  was  by  the  female  super- 
intendent of  the  Mountjoy  female  prison ; you 
will  find  it  in  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rectors of  convict  prisons  for  Ireland. 

736.  Who  were  those  directors  ? — The  convict 
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directors  are,  I think.  Captain  Crofton,  Mr.  Len- 
taigne,  and  Mr.  Whitty. 

737.  Mr.  Herbert .]  Are  you  aware  whether 
any  similar  complaint  has  been  made  in  any  of 
the  other  prisons  of  Ireland  ? — No,  I am  not 
aware  of  any  complaint  of  this  nature  from  other 
persons. 

738.  Mr.  Monsell.']  A letter  has  been  handed 
to  me  that  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Byrne,  who  is  a guardian,  I think,  of  the  Dun- 
dalk Union.  I will  read  it  to  you,  and  will  then 
ask  you  whether  you  concur  in  it : “ It  is  a fact 
well  known  to  all  guardians  that  those  who  once 
become  pauper  inmates  of  the  workhouse  almost 
invariably  become  permanent  paupers.  During 
a long  experience  as  a guardian,  I have  never 
known,  so  far  as  women  and  children  are  con- 
cerned, a single  exception  to  that  rule.  They 
may  occasionally  go  out  and  beg,  but  their  return 
is  a matter  of  course.  The  reason  for  that  is  ob- 
vious. Pauperism  degrades  them  ; it  lowers  their 
self-respect,  and  weakens  those  energies  by  which 
otherwise  they  might  have  been  enabled  to  make 
some  effort  to  earn  a subsistence  for  themselves. 
They  are  not  willing  to  work,  nor  are  those  who 
have  work  to  give  willing  to  employ  them.  They 
always  look  to  the  poorhouse  as  a refuge  when 
they  can  no  longer  procure  a subsistence  outside 
by  mendicancy,  or  by  vicious  and  immoral  prac- 
tices. This  is  my  experience  as  regards  almost 
all  young  people  that  have  been  reared  in  poor- 
houses,  and  I believe  that  every  chaplain  of  a 
workhouse  in  Ireland  will  bear  testimony  as  to 
its  general  accuracy ; do  you  concur  in  that  view  ? 
— l?o,  not  at  all. 

739.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Would  not  the 
rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  disprove  that  statement  ? — I think  so, 
certainly ; the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of 
inmates,  in  comparison  with  the  very  large  num- 
ber that  were  inmates  heretofore,  and  the  im- 
mense number  who  have  passed  through  the 
houses,  and  taken  their  departure. 

740.  Is  there  not  also  a great  paucity  of  able- 
bodied  inmates  in  the  workhouses  ? — A very 
great  paucity. 

741.  Which  would  not  be  the  case  if  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  it  had  all  returned  to 
it?— No._ 

742.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  I see  that  by  the 
Poor  Law  Bill  of  last  year,  in  clause  7,  you 
proposed  to  enact,  “ That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  any  orphan  or  deserted  child  out  of  the  work- 
house,  if  they  shall  think  fit  to  do  so,  by  placing- 
such  child  out  at  nurse,  or  otherwise,  according 
to  their  discretion,  provided  that  no  child  shall 
continue  to  be  so  relieved  after  the  age  of  five 
years.”  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that  period  as  the 
limit  ? — Yes ; to  five  years. 

743.  Chairman.]  As  the  Bill  eventually  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  limit  was  extended  to  a later  age, 
was  it  not? — Yes;  to  12  years  of  age. 

744.  And  that  alteration  had  your  concurrence, 
had  it  not  ?-— It  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

745.  But  with  your  concurrence  ? — I have 
never  felt  any  great  objection  to  that,  provided 
the  power  were  left  discretionary  with  the  guar- 
dians. 

746.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  still  think 
that  five  years  would  be  a proper  limit  for  all 
sanitary  purposes? — -Five  years  was  the  period 
which  we  originally  recommended. 

747.  Now, 
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747.  Now,  with  respect  to  deserted  children; 
you  propose  to  send  them  out  to  nurse  in  the 
country;  you  have  been  questioned  as  to  whether 
they  would  receive  as  good  an  education  if  put 
out  to  nurse  in  the  country  as  they  would  receive 
in  the  workhouse  ; and  I think  you'  said  that 
there  was  danger  that  they  would  not? — Yes. 

748.  Supposing  them  to  be  sent  out  to  nurse, 
as  you  suggest,  what  provision  would  be  afforded 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  children  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for  ? — This 
clause  once  enacted,  the  relieving  officer  would 
look  after  the  children  who  were  put  out  to 
nurse  ; we  should  insist  upon  that ; it  would  be- 
come a new  duty  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  one 
which  would  be  prescribed  by  us  in  a general 
regulation. 

749.  Was  it  in  your  contemplation  under  this 
clause,  that  a child  put  out  to  nurse  from  any 
particular  workhouse  should  be  sent  out  within 
the  bounds  of  the  union  of  which  it  was  the 
poorhouse,  or  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
union  ? — There  is  no  limit. 

750.  You  might  send  a child  out  of  the  Dublin 
workhouse  into  Galway  ? — Y es,  no  limit  is  put ; 
when  I say,  that  there  is  no  limit,  I should  add, 
in  this  Bill;  but  there  is  provision  in  the  Act 
of  10  Yict.  c.  31,  which  would  prevent  their  being 
relieved  out  of  the  union.  It.  says,  that  no  relief 
shall  be  given  under  its  provisions  to  any  person 
who  is  not  within  the  union ; and  that  state  of  the 
law  has  not  been  altered. 

751.  From  what  class  in  life  generally  is  your 
relieving  officer  taken  ? — The  salaries  vary  in  the 
-different  unions. 

752.  What  is  the  highest  ? — In  the  large  town 
unions  it  is  60 1.,  80  l.,  or  100 1. 

753.  What  is  the  lowest? — The  salary  is  some- 
times as  low  as  10  l.  in  the  small  unions ; or  it 
may  be  12  l.  or  15  l. 

754.  And  you  proposing  to  send  these  children 
out  of  the  large  town  imions  into  the  small 
county  unions  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  do 
you  think  that  the  relieving  officer,  with  a salary 
of  10  L,  would  be  a suitable  person  to  superin- 
tend the  well-being  of  a number  of  children  scat- 
tered over  his  district? — No;  but  this  is  a new 
duty. 

755.  And  do  you  propose  to  pay  him  a new 
salary? — I have  no  doubt  more  of  the  officer’s 
time  will  be  taken  up  in  the  large  towns ; there 
would  be  additional  officers  perhaps,  or  perhaps 
additional  salaries. 

756.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  sending  the  children  out,  compared  with 
.the  cost  of  retaining  them  in  the  house  ? — The 
. cost  would  be  about  the  same ; 5 7.  a year  is  the 
present  cost.  It  is  more  now  in  consequence  of 
the  existing  high  prices  of  provisions,  but  5 1.  is 
about  the  average  of  the  maintenance  and  clothing 
in-doors. 

757.  And  you  expect  that  a child  would  be 
nursed  out  of  doors  for  about  the  same  sum  ? — 
Yes,  I expect  so ; that  is  about  what  is  given 
-under  the  Vestries  Act,  and  the  Grand  Jury 
Act. 

758.  Five  pounds  Irish,  I believe  it  is,  which 
would  make  a considerable  difference.  You  think, 
then,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ  a new 
class  of  officers,  or  to  pay  the  existing  officers 
higher  salaries  to  enable  them  to  discharge  that 
duty  of  superintending  the  children? — In  some 
•unions  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  that. 

759.  Have  you  estimated  the  amount  of  the 
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extra  cost  which  that  would  entail  upon  the  rate- 
payers?— No,  I have  not. 

760.  Have  you  formed  any  comparision  with 
regard  to  the  relative  mortality  of  children  in  the 
poor-houses,  and  out  of  doors,  up  to  any  period, 
say  up  to  five  years  of  age,  taking  the  same  class 
of  children,  and  the  same  age? — No;  we  con- 
sider the  mortality  of  children  in  the  workhouses 
under  two  years  of  age  is  excessive,  and  greater 
than  the  mortality  outside,  or  than  we  could 
suppose  it  possible  to  be  outside.  You  would 
arrive  at  some  notion  of  the  mortality  outside  the 
houses  by  the  census  returns.  I think  that,  under 
two  year's  of  age,  the  probable  mortality  would  be 
about  16  per  cent.,  while  I take  it  that  in  the 
workhouses  it  is  very  nearly  40  or  50  per  cent.  ; 
42  per  cent,  generally,  I think. 

761.  On  what  is  that  opinion  of  yours  based? — 
It  is  based  upon  the  census  returns.  The  rate  of 
mortality  for  infants  under  two  years  of  age  was, 
on  the  average  daily  numbei-,  42  per  cent.,  by 
a statistical  account  founded  on  returns  from 
the  workhouses.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality 
for  children  under  two  years  of  age,  is  shown  by 
the  liegisti'ar  General’s  report  for  England  for 
the  year  1851,  to  be  12-9  per  cent.,  and  for  chil- 
dren between  two  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  only 
IT  per  cent.  In  the  census  return  for  Ireland  in 
1851,  it  appears  to  be  1T0  under  two  years  of 
age,  and  2-2  between  two  and  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

762.  Does  the  42  per  cent,  embrace  children 
whose  mothers  are  in  the  woi’khouses,  or  does  it 
relate  to  the  class  of  oi’phans  and  deserted  chil- 
dren ? — It  relates  to  all  children  in  the  work- 
houses. 

763.  Taking  oi’pkan  children  under  two  years 
of  age  received  into  the  house,  and  the  same 
class  of  children  if  left  outside  the  house,  subject 
to  the  accidents  which  must  then  occur  to  them, 
in  which  case  would  the  mortality  be  greatest,  do 
you  think  ? — Children  that  are  found  deserted  at 
a very  tender  age,  have  a very  small  chance  of 
surviving,  because,  generally,  some  considerable 
time  elapses  before  they  are  found  ; bxxt  those  who 
have  recovered  from  that  difficulty  under  two 
years  of  age,  and  are  in  health  at  the  time  of  being 
sent  into  the  house,  would,  I think,  have  a better 
chance  of  doing  well  if  they  were  put  out  to 
nurse  in  the  countiy. 

764.  You  propose  to  send  oi'phan  or  deserted 
children  under  five  years  of  age  to  be  nursed  in 
the  country,  and  you  base  that  proposition  upon 
the  ground  that  the  mortality  of  that  age  in  the 
woi'khouse  is  so  considerable.  I ask  you,  have 
you  instituted  any  compai-ison  between  the  mor- 
tality of  such  orphan  and  deserted  children  in 
the  woi'khouse  at  that  age,  and  that  of  such 
children  outside  the  workhouse,  of  the  same  age 
and  of  the  same  class  of  the  population  ? — No  ; 
we  have  no  deserted  children  under  our  care  at 
present  out  of  the  woi-khouses ; they  are  all  in 
the  workhouses ; we  have  not,  therefore,  the 
means  or  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  mor- 
tality of  children  put  out  to  nurse  outside  the 
workhouses. 

765.  In  the  case  of  that  42  per  cent,  mortality, 
occui-ring  among  children  under  two  years  of  age 
in  the  workhouses,  did  you  include  all  the  child- 
ren, whether  they  were  orphans,  or  whether  their 
parents  were  alive,  and  in  the  workhouse  or  not  ? 
—Yes. 

766.  Do  you  contemplate  sending  those  child- 
ren out  of  the  house  whose  parents  are  in  the 

. house  ? — No.  W e have  it  from  the  medical  officers 
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of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  that  the  mortality 
is  greater  among  children  who  are  without  their 
mothers  in  the  workhouses ; that  is  our  recital. 

767.  Your  proposition  is  exclusively  confined 
to  orphan  and  deserted  children  under  five  years 
of  age  ? — Yes. 

768.  And  after  five  years  of  age  you  propose 
that  the  children  should  be  returned  to  the  poor- 
house?— Yes;  after  five  years  of  age;  the  ori- 
ginal proposition  was,  that  they  should  come  back 
to  the  workhouse  to  insure  their  education  in  the 
workhouse  school. 

769.  However,  you  do  not  propose  that  that 
regulation  should  be  compulsory  on  Boards  of 
Guardians  r — It  was  made  so  in  the  original  Bill, 
that  they  should  not  continue  to  be  relieved  after 
the  age  of  five  years  ; but  in  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Session,  that  limit  was 
extended  to  12  years  of  age ; that  is  for  relief 
outside  the  house. 

770.  You  would  leave  it  discretionary  with 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  orphan  and  deserted 
children  under  five  years  of  age. out  of  the  house 
to  be  nursed  if  they  think  right? — Yes. 

771.  And  after  five  years  of  age  that  they 
should  be  returned  to  the  poorhouse? — Yes. 

772.  Chairman.']  And  if  it  were  proposed  to 
extend  that  limit  to  a further  period,  as  for  in- 
stance, to  10  or  12  years  of  age,  what  would  be 
your  opinion  Upon  that  proposal  ? — Provided  the 
power  were  left  discretionary  with  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  I should  see  no  great  objection  to  it ; 
they  would  find  how  it  worked,  and  would  act 
accordingly. 

773.  At  that  period  of  12  years  of  age,  you 
consider  that  the  labour  of  the  child  becomes 
valuable,  and  you  are  of  opinion  that  at  that 
time  at  any  rate  the  discretionary  power  should 
commence? — Yes;  another  principle  comes  in; 
their  services  would  become  valuable  before  that 
age,  and  there  should  be  some  limit ; and  I should 
say,  that  12  years  of  age  was  a very  good  one  to 
select. 

774.  Lord  IVaas.]  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a 
child  is  left  with  a family  who  have  nursed  it  up 
to  12  years  of  age,  that,  both  for  the  reason  that 
the  family  will  have  got  attached  to  the  child, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  labour  of  the  child 
then  becoming  somewhat  valuable,  the  chances  of 
its  ever  coining  back  into  the  workhouse  at  all 
will  be  very  much  reduced  ? — Yes  ; I think  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  its  coming  back  into  the 
workhouse,  provided  there  had  been  no  failure  in 
the  care  of  the  child  in  its  education,  and  in  the 
superintendence  of  its  conduct. 

775.  Chairman.]  And  there  would  be  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  the  habit  of  looking 
to  the  workhouse  for  support  would  never  have 
grown  up  in  the  mind  of  the  child? — Just  so. 

776.  Lord  Naas.]  But  are  you  not  aware,  that 
with  regard  to  deserted  children,  who  are  main- 
tained out  of  what  are  called  the  grand  jury 
funds,  the  cases  of  their  entering  the  workhouse 
after  12  years  of  age  are  very  rare  ? — I dare  say 
it  is  so ; but  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  that. 

777.  Are  you  aware'  that  the  grand  jury  sup- 
port of  such  children  terminate  at  12  years  of 
age  ? — Yes. 

778.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  those  children 
are  generally  maintained  subsequently  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  with  whom  they  have  been 
brought  up,  are  generally  looked  upon  as  children 
of  the  family,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  children?— Yes;  I have  heard  that  fre- 


quently; I am  quite  aware  of  that;  and  even 
under  the  old  system  of  foundling  hospitals,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  when  people  were 
required  to  bring  back  children  at  a certain  age, 
who  had  been  nursed  with  them,  they  would 
rather  say,  that  they  were  dead,  and  would  not 
part  with  them,  even  after  the  allowance  had 
ceased. 

779.  Then  supposing  that  the  same  educational 
advantages  were  secured  to  those  children  out  of 
doors  as  they  would  receive  in  the  house,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  balance  of  advantages  would  be 
very  much  in  favour  of  relieving  them  out  of  the 
house  until  twelve  years  of  age? — I have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  so  in  a great  number  of 
cases;  but  whether  it  would  be  so  in  the  majority 
of  cases  I can  hardly  judge,  that  would  be  found 
upon  experiment. 

780.  You  base  your  recommendation  that  the 
limit  should  be  five  years  principally,  on  the 
ground  that  the  children  would  receive  a better 
education  and  better  treatment  in  the  house  than 
they  would  receive  out  of  doors? — Yes;  there  is 
a greater  general  security  for  their  being  edu- 
cated. 

781.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  relieving  officer 
having  to  a certain  extent  the  care  of  those  chil- 
dren, could,  besides  seeing  that  they  were  properly 
fed  and  clothed,  also  see  that  they  were  sent  to 
the  national  schools? — Yes;  we  had  a provision 
in  the  former  Bill  requiring  that  that  should  be 
done,  requiring  that  the  guardians  should  satisfy 
themselves  from  time  to  time  that  the  children 
were  attending  national  schools. 

782.  And  the  education  that  they  would  get 
in  an  ordinary  national  school  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  all  their  wants,  would  it  not,  and  as 
useful  for  them  as  an  education  in  the  workhouse 
schools? — Regularity  of  attendance  is  not  so 
certainly  guaranteed  when  the  child  is  brought 
up  in  a family  out  of  the  house. 

783.  But  still  the  class  of  instruction  which  is 
obtained  in  an  ordinary  national  school  would  be 
very  much  the  same  as  that  obtained  in  a work- 
house  school? — Yes. 

784.  Mr.  Waldron.]  "Would  not  the  children 
have  the  same  advantages  as  the  children  of  the 
person  with  whom  they  were  lodged? — Yes. 

785.  Do  not  some  Boards  of  Guardians  require 
the  relieving  officers  to  visit  the  apprentices  who 
have  been  sent  out  of  the  poorhouses? — Yes  ; 
there  is  a good  deal  of  visitation,  particularly  in 
the  large  town  unions,  by  relieving  officers  ; those 
children  are  not  apprentices,  strictly  speaking; 
but  employers  have  been  found  for  them  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

786.  And  you  think  that  the  reports  of  the 
relieving  officers  are  generally  trustworthy  ?— 
Yes ; they  are  generally  a very  good  class  of  men 
in  the  large  town  unions. 

787.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  make  at- 
tendance at  school  the  condition  of  receiving  the 
allowance  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the 
support  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

788.  There  might  be  a certificate  from  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  school  to  which  the  child 
went  ? — Yes. 

789.  And  in  that  way  you  would  secure  the 
education  of  the  child  being  attended  to  as  well 
as  its  healthful  rearing  ? — Yes. 

790.  Sir  Edicard  Grogan.]  What  you  intend 
is,  that  the  child,  up  to  five  years  of  age,  could 
be  sent  out  to  the  country  to  be  reared  by  nurses ; 
that  the  nurses  should  be  paid  an  annual  stipend 
by  the  guardians  for  clothing  and  food ; and  that 

the 
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the  condition  of  the  child  should  be  cared  for  by 
public  officials? — Yes. 

791.  The  noble  Lord  has  suggested  that  the 
time  might  be  extended  to  12  years  of  age  ; have 
you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  increase  to  the 
rates  which  that  would  impose  upon  the  rate- 
payers ? — Beyond  the  maintenance  and  clothing, 
which  would  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  work- 
house,  there  would  be  some  additional  payment, 
in  regard  to  the  relieving  officers,  for  looking 
after  the  children,  but  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  very  serious  addition. 

792.  I understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  mine  some  time  ago,  that  you  referred 
exclusively  to  orphans  and  deserted  children,  and 
not  to  children  of  destitute  people  who  were  in 
the  house  generally  ? — Yes. 

793.  You  do  not  propose  to  apply  that  system 
to  those  children? — Not  to  those  children  who 
have  parents  in  the  house. 

794.  Would  the  position  of  a child  so  sent  out 
of  the  house  by  the  Boanb  of  Guardians  differ 
materially  from  the  position  of  a child  of  poor 
parents  outside  the  house,  who  had  a struggle  to 
maintain  themselves  ? — I fancy  it  would.  Of 
course  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
parents  to  look  after  it ; but  in  course  of  time  a 
young  child  acquires  a hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  is  placed,  even  though 
they  are  not  related  to  him,  and  I think  that,  ex- 
cepting the  attachment  is  not  parental,  the  child 
would  be  better  taken  care  of  than  the  child  of 
an  indigent  person. 

_ 795.  Could  a hard-working,  indigent  man  pro- 
vide country  quarters  for  his  child,  good  food,  and 
good  clothing,  and  superintendence  which  these 
often  deserted  children  would  obtain  ? — No ; there 
would  be  very  great  advantages  in  those  re- 
spects. 

796.  Would,  in  your  opinion,  the  advantages 
so  to  be  obtained  by  these  deserted  children  in 
any  way  tend  to  an  increase  of  desertion? — I 
think  it  might  do  so  to  some  extent,  possibly ; 
there  is  a clause  here,  the  8th  clause,  which  is  in- 
tended to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
collusion  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ; it  had  been 
suggested  that  there  would  be  collusion  in  getting 
the  children  sent  out  to  relatives  for  the  sake  of 
the  allowance. 

797.  And  possibly  the  mothers,  being  the 
nurses  themselves  ? — It  is  very  likely  there  might 
be  abuse  to  some  extent ; but  as  to  the  mothers 
becoming  the  nurses  .themselves,  I think  that 
would  be  discovered. 

798.  But  if  such  a bonus  were  held  out  to  an 
indigent  mother,  that  if  she  deserted  her  child  it 
was  sure  to  be  nursed,  and  would  be  sent  into  the 
country  and  reared  and  educated  and  maintained 
for  twelve  years, . do  you  think  that  she  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation '! — l dare  say  there  would  be  many 
attempts  made  by  parents  to  abuse  this  provision 
if  they  could  be  made  with  success ; but  I doubt 
their  being  made  to  any  great  extent  with  suc- 
cess, and  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  all  we  can 
to  prevent  that  abuse  by  the  8th  section. 

799.  In  how.  many  cases  of  deserted  children 
have  you  been  able  to  trace  the  parents  who  have 
so  deserted  them  ? — I really  cannot  tell. 

800.  Chairman.']  The  course  of  inquiry  would 
be  different  in  seeking  to  guard  against  this  par- 
ticular fraud,  would  it  not? — If  you  have  a de- 
serted child  • brought  to  the  workhouse  you  may 
find  out  who  is  the  mother ; but  if  a child  had 
been  deserted,  and  any  person  appeared  desirous 


to  become  the  nurse,  and  the  person  appeared  at 
the  workhouse,  an  inquiry  whether  that  person 
herself  had  a child  missing  might  at  once  afford  a 
clue,  which  you  would  pursue  to  the  detection  of 
the  person  ? — I should  think  that  such  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  after  the  desertion  of 
the  child,  would  be  exposed. 

801.  And  that  objection  would  apply,  if  it 
applies  at  all,  even  if  the  limit  were  fixed  at  five 
years  of  age  ? — Y es. 

802.  It  is  not  a question  of  the  difference  be- 
tween five  years  of  age  and  twelve  years  of  age, 
as  a limit ; it  is  a question  whether  the  thino- 
could  be  safely  done  at  all  ? — Yes. 

803.  Assuming  then  that  such  a facility  might 
increase  desertion,  the  objection  applies  in  some 
sense  even  to  the  common  foundation  of  the  Poor 
Law  system  altogether ; in  fact,  to  there  bcin«- 
any  State  provision  for  those  children  whose  pa- 
rents do  not  support  them  ?— Yes  ; but  the  temp- 
tation would  be  considerably  greater  if  the 
period  were  _ extended  to  twelve  years,  than  if  it 
were  to  be  limited  to  five  years. 

804.  Mr.  Cogan.']  Do  you  think,  even  if  it 
were  possible  for  imposition  to  occur  in  some  in- 
stances, that  it  would  be  right,  in  order  to  prevent 
imposition,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  such  a way 
that  that  high  rate  of  mortality  which  has  been 
referred  to  as  existing  in  workhouses  would  con- 
tinue ? — No. 

805.  Mr.  Monsell.']  But  with  that  network  of 
police  stations  which  exists  all  over  Ireland,  do 
you  think  that  there  would  be- any  practical  dan- 
ger of  imposition? — I think  not  to  any  very  se- 
rious extent. 

806.  Do  you  know  this  fact,  that  the  system  of 
lacing  children  under  the  care  of  matrons  has 
een  carried  to  a very  large  extent  in  France  ? — 

Yes,  I have  heard  so. 

807.  There  a deserted  child  is  placed  under  the 
care  of  a matron  ; she  is  carefully  selected ; she, 
as  a general  rule,  treats  the  child  in  a kind  way, 
so  that  the  child  becomes  practically  a member  of 
the  family,  and  the  same  attachment  springs  up 
as  between  her  and  one  of  her  own  children,  and 
altogether  the  system  works  perfectly ; are  you 
aware  of  that?— Yes,  I have  heard  similar  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  attachment  between  a 
child  so  put  out,  and  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
placed,  in  the  case  of  the  Foundling  Hospitals  in 
Ireland  in  former  times. 

808.  Have  you  then  any  doubt  that  that  is  a 
system  which  is  much  better  calculated  to  train 
up  children  in  good  moral  and  industrial  habits 
than  a system  which  confines  them  to  a poor- 
house? — I would  rather  see  them  put  out  with 
persons  of  that  description,  if  you  could  insure 
the  selection  of  proper  parties  to  have  the  care  of 
them  on  a large  scale. 

809.  But  if  those  proper  persons  can  be  found 
in  France,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  ensured  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  they 
might  be  ensured  in  Ireland,  certainly. 

810.  Therefore  I understand  it  to  be  your 
deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  more  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  children,  both  with  regard  to  their 
moral  and  their  industrial  training,  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  out  of  doors,  under  a 
matron,  than  that  they  should  be  brought  up 
within  the  workhouse  ?■ — Yes. 

811.  Mr.  Quinn^]  To  what  age  would  you  limit 
that  answer  ? — I would  not  have  it  go  beyond 
12  years  of  age. 

812.  Do  you  apply  that  answer  up  to  the  age 
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A.  Power,  of  12  years? — Up  to  the  age  of  12  years;  but 
Esq.  not  beyond. 

813.  Mr.  Monsell.']  If  the  children  are  reared 

18  April  up  to  the  age  of  12  years  outside  the  workhouse, 
1 86 1.  ;s  there  not,  in  your  opinion,  a much  less  chance  of 

their  ever  going  back  to  the  workhouse,  and  there- 
fore becoming  a burden  on  the  rates? — Yes ; there 
is  a much  better  chance,  I think,  of  their  not  re- 
turning; when,  having  been  in  the  workhouse, 
they  remain  there  beyond  the  age  of  12  or  13, 
they  get  deteriorated  morally  and  mentally. 

814.  Therefore,  would  they,  in  your  opinion, 
on  social  as  well  as  economical  grounds,  fare 
better  out  of  the  workhouse  up  to  12  years  of 
age? — Yes;  provided  you  are  sure  that  abuse 
may  be  guarded  against,  and  precautions  can  be 
taken  to  insure  their  education. 

815.  But  do  you  think  that  we  may  assume 
that  the  precautions  which  have  been  suggested 
by  Honourable  Members  would  be  cpiite  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  evils  apprehended  ? — I think 
they  might  prevent  them  to  a very  great  extent. 

816.  Mr.  Maguire."]  Do  you  think,  from  your 
experience,  that  the  training  which  is  given  in 
the  workhouse  is  adapted  to  qualify  girls  to  be- 
come domestic  servants  ? — A great  deal  of  pains  is 
taken  in  workhouses  to  train  up  girls  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fit  them  for  service,  and  with  more  or 
less  success. 

817.  Do  you  think  that  the  pains. so  taken  have 
been  a failure  or  a success ; as  the  result  of  your 
experience  generally,  has  the  training  in  the 
workhouses  been  such  as  to  qualify  girls  to  become 
domestic  servants,  or  to  earn  their  bread  outside 
the  workhouses  by  their  own  exertions  ?— It  does 
not  act  always  satisfactorily,  but  a good  deal  is 
done. 

818.  Do  you  know  such  an  institution  in  Dublin 
as  the  St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  Institute? — Yes, 

I have  read  of  it. 

819.  Do  you  know  that  the  manager  of  that 
institution  took  a large  number  of  orphan  and 
deserted  children  from  one  of  the  Dublin  work- 
houses? — The  North  Dublin  Workhouse,  I think. 

820.  Did  they  take  12  orphan  children  out  of 
that  house  to  train  them  as  an  experiment? — 
Yes. 

821.  I will  read  you  a paragraph  from  an 
article  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
Irish  Quarterly  Review,  in  January  1860,  and  I 
will  ask  you  this  question : does  the  description 
there  given  of  orphans  and  deserted  children  when 
they  come  out  of  the  workhouse,  tally  with  your 
experience — “ Girls  of  this  class  are  stupid  to  the 
last  degree,  from  the  want  of  having  their  natural 
faculties  called  into  exercise ; and  they  are  so 
totally  devoid  of  knowledge  of  the  common  things 
of  life,  that  they  have  the  appearance  at  first  of 
being  completely  deprived  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence : most  of  them  have  never  seen  the  interior 
of  a dwelling-house,  have  never  handled  a 
breakable  article,  or  used  a knife  and  fork  ; con- 
sequently they  are  so  awkward,  that  they  destroy 
a considerable  amount  of  property,  £ buying  ex- 
perience at  famine  prices,’  and  often  seriously 
injuring  themselves.”  Again,  “ Very  difficult,  too, 
it  is  to  teach  these  girls  the  .value  of  property  ; 
naturally  they  know  nothing  of  the  use  of 
money.  As  long  as  they  can  recollect,  every- 
thing has  been  supplied  to  them,  they  know 
not  how— food,  clothing,  and  so  on.  The  want 
of  the  halfpenny,  which  want  sharpens  the  wit 
of  every  scapegrace  about  the  streets,  never 
tempted  or  troubled  them ; consequently,  their 
utter  indifference,  no  matter  what  amount  of 


mischief  they  may  achieve,  is  equally  perplexing 
and  tantalising  to  those  in  charge  of  them  ; stu- 
pidity and  awkwardness  confirmed  into  habit  are 
not  peculiarities  likely  to  be  long  endured  by 
masters  or  mistresses  even  of  the  fairest  temper ; 
but  the  list  of  objections  is  not  completed 
until  violent  passion  and  obstinate  sulk  are 
added.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  get  over,  and  requires  a particular  study  of 
individual  character,  which  many  persons  are 
not  competent  or  patient  enough  to  exercise. 
Coming  thus  before  the  mistress  of  a house- 
hold, amidst  the'  hurry  and  pre-occupation  of 
daily  life,  the  girl  can  turn  out  no  otherwise 
than  incomprehensible  and  unmanageable.”  I 
ask  you,  does  that  generally  agree  with  the  opi- 
nion that  you  have  derived  from  your  experience 
of  the  inefficiency  of  workhouse  training  for  any 
purpose  by  which  girls  can  maintain  themselves  ? 
— I think  they  are  at  a great  disadvantage  when 
they  first  go  out  to  service,  but  not  at  all  to  the 
extent  represented  in  those  paragraphs,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  full  of  exaggeration ; every 
girl  who  goes  out  to  service,  whether  from  the 
workhouse  or  not,  is  at  first  in  difficulties ; there 
is  a great  difficulty,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent 
her  from  breaking  things,  because  she  is  awk- 
ward ; every  girl  has  to  learn ; but  with  respect 
to  the  great  mass  of  girls  who  are  brought  up  in 
the  workhouse,  and  who  go  into  service,  they  main- 
tain themselves  in  service,  and  get  on  ; that  is  my 
belief  of  the  great  mass  of  them.  I know  that 
paper  very  well ; but  if  you  read  it  carefully,  you 
will  find  that  those  12  cases  are  very  exceptional 
cases.  That  lady  went  into  the  workhouse,  and 
asked  to  be  shown  girls,  and  they  showed  her,  of 
course,  girls  of  an  age  rising  above  the  school 
who  had  not  been  taken  out;  girls  are  taken 
out  very  rapidly  from  the  North  Dublin  Union, 
and  in  every  one  almost  of  those  12  cases  they 
were  girls  who  had  some  physical  defect;  they 
were  the  refuse,  I should  say ; those  girls  were 
taken  by  the  lady  most  kindly  and  charitably  in 
order  to  see  if  she  could  make  something  of 
them,  and  I believe  she  did  succeed  in  many 
cases. 

822.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  Mrs. 
W oodlock  ? — A lady  at  the  Bt.  J oseph’s  Indus- 
trial Institute,  I think. 

823.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  lady,  from  her 
intelligence  and  powers  of  observation,  could  give 
a very  good  description  of  the  girls  ? — The  expla- 
nation is  on  the  face  of  that  book ; I read  it  care- 
fully, and  found  it  was  so.  I have  no  doubt  that 
lady  did  everything  that  she  could,  but  it  will  not 
do  to  generalise  upon  the  subject  from  those 
cases. 

824.  She  had  had  a very  large  experience  in 
Cork,  as  well  as  in  Dublin,  had  she  not  ? — I dare 
say  she  had. 

825.  Do  you  know  it  ? — No. 

826.  Was  it  Mrs.  Woodlock? — I do  not  know. 

827.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Woodlock  has 
had  as  large  an  experience  with  respect  to  work- 
houses  as  any  lady  in  Ireland  ? — I dare  say  it  may 
be  so,  but  I do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

828.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  she  has  a far  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  workhouses  in  Ireland 
than  your  entire  Board,  including  all  your  Com- 
missioners ? — I really  cannot  say. 

829.  Mr.  Herbert.']  If  the  girls  are  subjected 
to  some  of  those  disadvantages,  are  there  not  also 
advantages  to  be  taken  into  account;  are  they 
not  brought  up  in  habits  of  greater  cleanliness, 
for  instance,  than  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in 
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the  houses  of  extremely  indigent  persons? — I 
think  they  are  much  better  brought  up,  particu- 
larly when  they  have  their  mothers  with  them  in 
the  workhouses,  although  they  do  not  associate 
with  them.  Parents  who  are  indigent  enough  to 
seek  relief  in  the  house,  and  to  accept  that  relief, 
will  not  bring  up  their  children  anything  like  as 
well,  and  with  so  good  a chance  of  success  with 
an  outdoor  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  at  home.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
on  any  one’s  mind,  I think,  about  that ; it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  must  be  so. 

830.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Is  it  not  practi- 
cally the  case  that  the  majority  of  the  young 
women  retain  their  situations  ? — They  do. 

831.  And  from  inquiries  which  you  have  made, 
you  would  have  ascertained,  would  you  not,  if  a 
great  number  had  been  sent  back,  except  for 
physical  causes? — They  come  back  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  without  that ; but  those  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  the  girls  finally  succeed  in 
remaining  in  their  places. 

832.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Are  reports  sent  to  you 
by  the  Commissioners  of  all  the  cases  of  boys  and 
girls  sent  out  to  service  from  workhouses  who 
are  sent  back  by  their  employers  ? — No. 

833.  Then,  do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
you  speak  generally  of  their  conduct? — Yes;  it 
is  the  result  of  inquiries  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  particular  workhouses. 

834.  But  there  have  been  no  specific  reports  of 
their  failure  to  retain  their  employment  ? — No. 

835.  Mr.  Quinn,  j I think  you  have  a return  of 
the  number  of  those  who  have  returned  into  the 
workhouses  during  different  years  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a return  prepared  in  1854. 

836.  Has  there  been  any  return  since  then  ? — 
Yes,  a return  as  to  the  same  individuals  showing 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  work- 
houses. 

837.  Up  to  I860?— Yes. 

838.  And  the  numbers,  I understand  you  to 
say,  were  very  small? — There  might  be  persons 
in  other  workhouses  than  the  ones  from  which 
they  went  out,  and  a few  may  have  died,  and  some 
may  have  left  the  country ; subject  to  that  the 
return  gives  about  the  same  amount  of  pauperism 
in  that  mass  of  persons,  as  in  the  population  at 
large. 

839.  In  making  those  arrangements  for  send- 
ing out  the  children  up  to  12  years  of  age,  is  it 
your  desire  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on 
the  guardians  to  send  them  out? — No,  I would 
not  make  it  compulsory. 

840.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  guardians  to  deal  with  each  case  as  they 
thought  proper  ? — I would  leave  it  discretionary. 

841.  If  it  were  made  compulsory,  do  you  think 
it  would  lead  to  serious  abuse? — I would  not 
make  it  compulsory,  because  it  might  suit  one 
case  and  not  another. 

842.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Has  your  attention  been 
directed  to  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Latouche, 
who  was  at  one  time  vice-chairman  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Dublin  Hospitals? — Yes. 

843.  Do  you  know  his  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  danger  incurred  by  young  women  in 
remaining  in  poorhouses  after  a certain  time  ? — 
Yes. 

844.  That  is  another  reason,  is  it  not,  why  they 
should  be  sent  out  to  employment,  as  proposed  ? — 

I _ think  that  evidence  related  chiefly  to  young 
girls  who  had  risen  out  of  the  school  class,  and 
certainly  who  were  above  12  years  of  age. 
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845.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Your  proposal  is, 
that  they  should  be  sent  out  uji  to  five  or  12  years 
of  age,  and  they  are  then  to  be  returned  to  the 
workhouse  ? — Certainly ; that  after  that  age  no 
more  relief  should  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse. 
■ 846.  And  the  class  of  girls  to  whom  Colonel 
Latouche  referred,  were  young  women  of  a more 
advanced  age? — Yes;  the  complaint  was,  that 
there  was  no  classification,  and  could  be  no  clas- 
sification under  the  law ; but  he  was  mistaken  in 
that  view.  There  is  a power  vested  in  the 
guardians,  . subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  make  further  classification ; and  that 
has  been  done  of  late  years  very  successfully  in 
both  the  unions  in  Dublin. 

847.  The  girls  were  out  of  the  school  class  at 
15  years  of  age? — Yes. 

848.  Consequently  the  numbers  of  the  girls 
sent  out  to  be  nursed,  and  afterwards  returned  at 
12  years  of  age,  would  not  affect  that  class? — No. 

849.  Mi-.  Cogan.]  I understood  you  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  were  children  to  be  brought  up 
out  of  the  poorhouse  until  the  age  of  12  years, 
a very  small  number  would  return  after  that  age ; 
if  that  is  so,  would  not  the  evil  complained  of, 
the  demoralization  of  young  women,  be  greatly 
lessened,  because  there  would  be  a greatly  di- 
minished chance  of  those  persons  being  in  the 
house  as  adults,  having  been  brought  up, out  of 
it  up  to  12  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

850.  Mr.  Maguire.]  You  said,  I think,  that  at 
all  reasonable  times  the  children  could  see  their 
mothers ; what  is  your  idea  of  a reasonable  time ; 
at  what  time,  and  under  what  restrictions,  can  a 
mother  see  her  children  ? — It  is  entirely  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  officers,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

851.  Is  there  no  general  rule? — There  is  no 
general  rule,  and  I think  there  could  hardly  be  a 
general  rule,  because  if  a child  was  ill,  the  mother 
would  always  be  admitted,  or  if  it  were  crying, 
and  wanted  to  see  the  mother,  I dare  say  she 
would  be  admitted. 

852.  But  supposing  a child  were  not  ill  or  cry- 
ing, how  many  times  in  the  week  or  the  month 
could  the  mother  see  the  child? — There  is  no 
fixed  rule. 

853.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  mothers  see  the  chil- 
dren once  a week,  or  once  a fortnight,  or  once  a 
month  ? — It  must  differ  in  different  cases. 

854.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  they  not  see 
them,  at  least,  once  a day  ? — Hardly,  I should 
think ; in  a great  number  of  cases  they  would  meet 
in  the  same  dining  hall,  and  they  would  meet  in 
the  chapel,  or  in  the  place  where  Divine  worship 
was  held,  and  they  would  see  each  other  there 
for  a certainty. 

855.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  a great  many  Unions 
the  mothers  are  with  the  children  several  hours 
in  the  day  ? — I dare  say  that  may  be  so  in  some 
Unions  ; but  there  is  no  general  rule,  nor  could 
there,  I think,  be  one. 

856.  Mr.  Cogan.]  If  such  great  advantages 
with  regard  to  the  health  and  morality  of  these 
deserted  and  orphan  children  would  arise  from 
their  being  brought  up  outside  the  workhouse  up 
to  the  age  of  12  years,  and  if  it  would  also  be 
likely  to  be  of  such  benefit  to  the  rate-payers, 
why  do  you  think  that  the  bringing  up  of  the 
children  out  of  the  poorhouse  should  be  confined 
to  orphan  and  deserted  children ; might  not  the 
benefit  be  extended  to  the  children  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  house  ? — I cannot  understand 
how  that  can  be  managed,  if  the  children  have 
parents  the  relief  or  the  maintenance  of  those 
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children  would  be  given  to  the  parents,  and  that 
would  be  a system  of  out-door  relief  in  respect  to 
those  children,  whether  the  children  of  widows 
or  of  married  persons,  that  would  at  once  operate 
as  a system  of  out-door  relief  to  the  parents. 

857.  But  with  regard  to  those  children  whose 
parents  are  in  the  workhouse,  supposing  you 
insist  on  the  workhouse  test  with  regard  to  the 
parents,  might  you  not  bring  up  the  children  out- 
side the  house  with  advantage  ? — The  parents 
continuing  in  the  workhouse  still  ? 

858.  Yes. — You  would  then  have  to  separate  the 
child  from  its  parents,  and  put  it  under  another 
authority,  and  that  would  be  complained  of  very 
much. 

859.  Is  not  that  practically  the  case  at  present  ? 
- — No  ; they  are  under  the  same  roof  at  present, 
and  see  each  other  occasionally  from  time  to 
time. 

860.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  practicable 
and  safe  to  have  a system  of  out-door  relief,  with 
respect  to  children  in  those  cases  ? — I think  not. 

861.  Chairman.']  The  whole  argument  about 
adoption  fails  where  the  parents  are  in  existence 
and  are  known? — Yes. 

862.  When  the  parents  wished  to  go  away  from 
the  workhouse,  you  would  have  to  remove  the 
child  from  the  person  with  whom  it  was  placed  ? 
—Yes. 

863.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  And  where  there 
were  several  brothers  and  sisters-,  you  would  have 
to  separate  them? — Yes,  there  is  no  power  of 
detention  in  the  workhouse,  and  abuse  would 
arise  in  every  possible  way,  I think. 

844'.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  What  is  the  reason 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  such  a 
determined  objection  to  allow  benevolent  ladies 
opportunities  of  training  these  unfortunate  young 
people  in  the  workhouse  ? — The-  fact  is  just  the 
contrary,  sisters  of  charity,  or  sisters  of  mercy  are 
all  over  Ireland  admitted'!,  where  the  guardians 
choose,  to  visit  the  children.  They  are  permitted, 
and  Protestant  ladies  likewise  are  permitted,  to 
visit  and  instruct  children  of  their  own  persuasion. 

865.  When  not  many  months  ago  in  Cork  there 
Were  a number  of  benevolent  ladies  who  were 
very  anxious  to  visit  the  children,  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  there  were  about  150  idle 
young  women  there  who  seemed  to  be  totally 
useless  ?'■ — It  ought  not  to  be  so. 

866.  And  a very  large  number  of  idle  youths 
who  seemed  to  be  totally  useless.  The  guardians 
were  very  anxious  to  get  these  people  instructed, 
and  they  applied  to  you  for  permission,  and  you 
would  not  grant  it?- — Yes. 

867.  Why  did  you  not  grant  it? — There  are 
teachers  both  male  and  female,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  matron  also  to  instruct  the  females  in 
household  work  and  other  matters.  With  respect 
to  the  committee  of  ladies,  we  refused  no  per- 
mission to  those  ladies.  If  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  Poor  Law  administration,  this  visitation  of 
the  workhouses  by  strangers,  but  we  have  never 
ihterferred.  The  guardians  allow  or  do  not  allow 
persons  to  visit  the  workhouses,  and  speak  to 
the  children,  just  according  to  their  discretion. 
In  the  Cork  case,  there  were  some  proposals 
that  those  ladies  should  stand  between  the  chil- 
dren and  the  matron,  and  allot  the  household 
duty,  and  give  directions  inside  the  house,  and  I 
think  we  pointed  out,  (I  am  sure  I do  not  know 
what  is  being  done  now)  that  the  matron  and  the 
teachers  were  responsible  for  the  proper  training 
of  those  children. 

868.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 


it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  matron  to  teach  and 
train  the  children  in  the  house  ? — It  is  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  matron  to  determine  the  girls 
who  shall  do  any  part  of  the  household  work 
under  her  superintendence  or  that  of  the  other 
servants. 

869.  Did  not  I understand  you,  that  in:  fact 
there  was  almost  no  necessity  for.  the  interven- 
tion of  those  ladies,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a 
matron.  But  has  not  a matron  a number  of 
other  duties  which  preclude  the  possibility  of 
her  attending  to  the  training  of  the  girls? — I 
have  not  said  that;  but  in  the  general  regulations  it 
is  said  to  be  the  duty  of  the  matron  “ to  assist 
the  schoolmistress  in  training  up  the  children  so 
as  best  to  fit  them  for  service.” 

870;  As  a matter  of  fact,  does  the  school- 
mistress do  anything  in  reference  to  teaching  the. 
children  save  teaching  them  the.  mere  elements 
of  intellectual  education  ?- — There  are  teachers  to 
teach  them,  sewing,  and  other  industrial  work  ; 
there  are  industrial  teachers. 

871.  Is  that  so  in  Cork? — Certainly. 

872.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  Cork  there 
are  industrial  teachers  ? — Yes,  industrial  teachers 
as  well  as  literary  teachers. 

873.  Is  there  a system  of  industrial  training 
in  the  Cork  workhouse  ? — If  there  is  not,  there: 
ought  to  be. 

874.  But  is  there  or  not  ? — I think  I may  say  so: 
confidently  ;•  if  there  is  not,  the  guardians  have 
neglected  their  duty. 

875.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1852 
very  many  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  made,  a 
most  creditable  display  at  the  Cork  Exhibition, 
and  that  since  then  industrial  training  in  work- 
houses  has  immensely  fallen  off? — The  numbers 
have  immensely  fallen  off,  therefore  the  quanity 
of  the  work  done  in  workhouses  would  fall  off 
greatly  too,  but  my  belief  is,  that  there  is  rather: 
more  industrial  training,  and  that  the  children  get 
more  improvement,  because,  being  fewer,  they 
are  better  looked  after  in  that  respect- 

876.  Is  there  not,  according  to  your  expe- 
rience, a smaller  amount  of  industrial  training  in 
the  workhouses  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  in. 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the.  inmates,  than 
there  was  in  1852?' — I think  not. 

877.  But  have  you  inquired  into  that;  and 
have  your  inspectors  reported  with,  respect  to 
that? — We  have  reports  every  quarter  from 
every  inspector  in  Ireland  about  every  union 
upon  that  point ; which  show  the  numbers  of  the 
girls  employed  in  the  Cork  and  in  other  work- 
houses  ; we  should  see  directly  if  there  were 
any  absence  of  industrial  teaching ; it  may  not 
be  sufficient ; we  cannot  always  secure  that ; the 
guardians  are  locally  and  immediately  responsible 
for  doing  it  properly,  and  they  have  sufficient 
power,  and  they  have  regulations  to  guide  them 
in  the  right  way. 

878.  In  fact,  you  tell  the  Committee  that  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland, 
so  far  from  being  discontinued,  or  from  haring 
fallen  off,  has  on  the  contrary  increased  of  late, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  the  workhouses  ? 
— In  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  work- 
houses,  I take  it  that  it  has  rather  increased. 

879.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  If  it  has  fallen 
off,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  discouragement  from 
the  Commissioners,  and  must  be  from  local  cir- 
cumstances only  ? — Yes. 

880.  The  Commissioners  have  done  their  best  2 
— Yes. 

881.  Lord  Naas.]  Are  not  the  classes-  of  in- 

mates 
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mates  who  are  available  for  industrial  training  now 
much  fewer  than  they  were  four  or  five  years 
ago? — Yes;  therefore  the  whole  amount  of  in- 
dustrial training  would  be  less,  hut  the  available 
-proportion  of  household  work  for  each,  which  is 
unost  important  to  girls  rising  from  the  school 
sclass  has,  I think,  increased. 

882.  Notwithstanding  that  the  adult  classes  of 
persons  available  for  industrial  work  are  empha- 
tically much  fewer  than  they  were  a few  years 
ago  ? — ’Certainly. 

883.  Mr.  Maguire.']  In  what  may  have  the 
Commissioners  encouraged  industrial  training  in 
-workhouses  of  late ; what  have  they  done  to 
promote  it? — We  have  taken  every  opportunity 
which  occurred ; if  the  inspector  in  his  report 
states  that  there  is  not  enough  energy  and  activity 
.shown  in  the  industrial  training,  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a letter  from  us. 

884.  Have  your  inspectors  reported  that  there 
was  that  sufficient  amount  of  energy  and  activity 
with  regard  to  industrial  training  in  the  work- 
houses  of  Ireland? — They  are  mot  in  the  habit  of 
•reporting  affirmatively ; they  more  frequently 
report  negatively. 

•885.  You  take  upon  yourself  to  say  then,  that 
so  far  from  having  fallen  off,  industrial  training 
in  the  Irish  workhouses  has  increased  relatively 
to  the  numbers  in  the  houses? — I think  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  falling  off,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  this  fact  is  so. 

•886.  Do  you  know  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  or 
.do  you  only  suppose  it  ought  to  be  so-? — I think 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  my  impression  on  the 
.subject.  I cannot  carry  you  further. 

887.  Chairman.]  You  form  your  judgment 
from  the  quarterly  returns  of  your  inspectors? — 
Yes. 

888.  Lord  Naas.]  But  in  the  main  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  industrial  training  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  guardians? — Mainly 
upon  the  guardians ; we  can  do  no  more  than  write 
letters  to  them  if  any  difficulty  appears  to  arise. 

889.  Mr.  Maguire. ]'  Have  you  written  such 
letters  within  the  last  two  years  ? — -Many. 

890.  Within  the  -last  two  months? — I. cannot 
•say. 

891.  Of  course,  if  .you  found  any  falling  off  in 
.the  industrial  training,  it -would  be  your  duty  to 
stimulate  the  guardians  to  renewed  exertions  ? — 
Yes ; very  likely  we  should  have  a circular  ad- 
dressed to  them ; there  have  been  such  circulars, 
although  I cannot  say  there  have  been  recently. 

892.  Mr.  Herbert.]  What  do  you  call  indus- 
trial training,  is  it  not  making  all  the  clothes 

.^required  in  the  workhouse,  and  doing  all  the  work 
of  the  house? — Yes,  knitting  and  sewing  ; there 
•is.  always  that. 

893.  Making  all  the  clothes  ? — Yes. 

894.  And  in  some  instances  making  the  mate- 
rials of  the  clothes,  is  there  not? — Making  up  the 
clothing. 

895.  All  is  going  on  in  the  same  way  as  it 
was  always  going  on,  only  in  diminished  propor- 
tions in  regard  to  the  number'?  — Very  much 
» diminished. 

896.  Lord  John  Broione.]  You  have  stated 
that  the  Commissioners  -have  laid  down  no  rules 
with  respect  to  mothers  seeing  their  children,  and 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  such  rules. 
Will  you  look  at  Section  4,  and  see  if  that  is  not 
expressly  provided  for  ? — What  I meant  to  say 
was,  that  there  were  no  'particular  times  or  occa- 
sions fixed. 

897.  Will  you  read  the  latter  part  Af  the  sec- 
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tion? — The  child  “shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  its  mother,  if  the  mother  so  desires,”  and 
children  between  two  years  of  age  and  seven 
years  of  age  shall,  when  not  attending  school,  be 
placed  in  some  apartments  specially  provided  for 
them,  and  the  mother  shall  be  permitted  to  have 
access  to  them  at  all  reasonable  tunes  ” ? — I think 
that  was.my  expression,  all  reasonable  tunes. 

898.  Is  not  that  practically  carried  out  by 
most  of  the  unions? — I think  it  is.  I see  no 
reason  to  suppose  to  the  contrary. 

899.  Chairman.]  Will  you  now  pass  to  the 
8th  clause  ? — The  8th  clause  is  intended  to  guard, 
as  far  . as  possible,  against  collusion  on  the  part  of 
parents  or  the  relatives  of  a child  who  comes  as 
a deserted  child. 

900.  Will  you  now  pass  to  clause  9 ? — Clause 
9 is  a clause  which  proposes  to  define  the  mode 
in  which  the  religious  education  of  the  child 
whose  parents  are  not  known  shall  be  regulated. 

901.  Sir  Edivard  Grogan.]  That  refers  to  de- 
serted children  and  orphans? — Not  to  orphans; 
if  you  know  that  a child  is  an  orphan,  you  know 
generally  the  religion  of  the  parents.  The.  clause 
chiefly  relates  to  deserted  children,  and  more 
particularly  to  foundlings. 

902.  Chairman.]  Will  you  state  the  mode  in 
which  you  propose  to  deal  with  that,  case  ? — We 
were  advised  by  Mr.  Brewster,  when  he  was 
Attorney-general,  that  even  the  baptism  of  a 
child  before  its  admission  into  the  workhouse,  at 
a very  young  age,  did  not  carry  the  religious 
question  with  it. 

.903.  The  law  at  present,  I understand  you  to 
say,  acting  on  the  advice  you  have  received,  is, 
that  where  there  is  no  clue  to  the  religion  of  the 
parents,  that  the  child  shall  be  brought  up  in  the 
.Established  Church  ? — Yes. 

904.  And,  that  not  appearing  to  you  to  be  just 
or  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  majority  of 
cases,  you  have  endeavoured  to  frame  a law  more 
in  accordance  with  justice  and  with  the  facts? — 
Yes. 

905.  And  this  clause  is  the  result  of  the  best 
■consideration  you  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

906.  Will  you  state  how  you  propose  to  deal 
with  the  subject  by  this  clause  ?• — We  propose  to 
treat  the  case  as  one  that  is  not  provided  for,  a 
casus  omissus,  in  the  49th  clause  of  the  original 
Act,  which  provides  that,  “No  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners, nor  any  bye  law,  shall  authorise  the 
education^  of  any  child  in  a workhouse  in  any  re- 
ligious creed  other  than  that  professed  by  the 
parents  or  parent  of  the  child,  and  to  which  such 
parents  or  parent  shall  object,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  orphan  to  which  the  guardian  or  guardians, 
godfather  or  godmother  shall  object.”  N ow,  in  the 
case  of  deserted  children,  not  known  to  be  orphans, 
we  have  been  told  by  a high  legal  authority  that 
even  baptism  has  no  effect,  and  we  first  provide 
-for  that  omission:  “But  no  such  provision  is 
made  for  the  case  of  a child  not  being  an  orphan 
the  religion  of  whose  parents  or  parent  is  un- 
known. Be  dt  enacted  that  in  every  such  last 
mentioned  case  the  guardian  or  guardians,  god- 
father or  godmother,  of  the  child  shall  have  the 
like  power  to  object  as  the  parents  or  parent  of  a 
child  would  have,  if  living,  or  as  the  guai-dian  or 
guardians,  godfather  or  godmother  would  have  in 
the  ease  of  an  orphan.”  That  is  to  give  effect  to 
baptism  in  the  first  place.  Then  the  next  is  the 
case  where  no  baptism  has  taken  place  and 
you  do  not  know  the  religion  of  the  parents  or 
guardians,  it  is  then  “ provided  that  in  the  case  of 
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a child  of  whose  parents  or  parent  the  religion 
is  not  known,  and  who  shall  not  be  known 
to  have  been  baptised,  the  term  guardian  shall 
include  the  person  lawfully  having  the  care 
and  possession  of  the  child  last  before  its  admis- 
sion to  the  workhouse.” 

907.  Lord  John  Browne.]  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word  “ lawfully  how  do  you  define 
it ; suppose  a child  is,  found  by  person  A,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  person  C,  and  then  he  dis- 
appears and  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a third 
person  ? — I should  say  that  the  first  person  who 
found  the  child  would  be  the  lawful  possessor, 
if  the  child  were  not  claimed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  and  that  he  might  hand  it  over  to  other 
parties  and  give  them  lawful  possession  of  the 
child. 

908.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  If  he  found  the 
child,  and  gave  it  to  a policeman,  the  policeman 
would  be  the  lawful  possessor  ? — Yes,  the  word 
“ lawful  ” was  intended  to  exclude  cases  where 
the  child  had  been  abstracted. 

909.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  your  intention 
this,  that  if  such  a child  were  found,  say  by  my 
myself,  and  handed  over  to  a policeman  that  he 
should  have  the  lawful  possession  of  that  child  ? 
—Yes. 

910.  Would  not  that  be  tantamount  to  saying 
that  the  policemen  of  Ireland  are  to  decide  the 
religion  of  all  the  deserted  children  in  Ireland  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  in  coun- 
try places,  that  a child  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  police ; it  is  so  to  a large  extent  in  towns. 

911.  What  is  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  sub- 
ject?— As  explained  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  when  he 
was  Attorney-general,  his  opinion  being  agreed 
in  by  Mr.  Brewster  when  he  was  Attorney- 
general,  the  law  of  the  land  is,  that  a child,  of 
whose  parents  the  religion  is  not  known,  shall  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  State. 

912.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Are  you  aware  whether 
there  was  any  other  legal  opinions  given  upon 
that  subject,  and  by  whom? — I think  not. 

913.  Was  there  notan  opinion  given  upon  that 
by  Mr.  Keogh  when  he  was  Attorney-general  ? 
— That  point  was  not  submitted ; the  same  case 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Brewster  and  Mr.  Keogh, 
and  Mr.  Brewster  said,  “ although  I am  not  asked 
upon  that  point,  I agree  with  the  Attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Blackburn ; Mr.  Keogh  said,  “ I am 
not  asked  upon  the  point,  but  I think  that  the 
intention  of  the  Act  was  to  prevent  proselytism.” 

914.  Chairman.]  You  have  those  opinions,  and 
can  put  them  in  if  the  Committee  wish  it? — Yes, 
the  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  that  any  proselytism  should  take 
place  by  registration,  but  there  was  no  opinion 
given  by  any  one  oversetting  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Blackburn. 

915.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  law  of  the 
land  then  being  as  you  describe  it,  what  is  your 
reason  for  proposing  to  alter  it? — A great  deal 
of  difficulty  has  been  found  in  enforcing  that 
state  of  the  law  ; the  guardians  of  a great  many 
of  the  unions,  not  of  all  the  unions,  but  a large 
majority  of  them,  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
that  arrangement,  because  they  think  that  in- 
stances occur  where  the  parent  of  a child  was 
probably  Roman  Catholic,  and  they  object  to 
permit  it  to  be  registered  as  a Protestant,  and 
upon  that  fact  they  stand,  and  enter  the  religion 
accordingly  in  the  register ; it  is  their  function  to 
do  so  ; the  way  to  vindicate  the  law  is  to  proceed 
by  mandamus  against  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
those  cases ; we  have  attempted  to  do  it,  but  as 


it  is  stated  in  one  of  our  reports,  “ Difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  carrying  out  the  law  in  some 
of  the  unions  in  Ireland,  the  guardians  objecting 
to  permit  a child  to  be  registered  as  Protestant 
in  the  face  of  a strong  probability  that  the  parents 
deserting  the  child  were  Roman  Catholic.  In 
such  cases  the  mode  of  compelling  the  adoption 
of  the  legal  course  is  an  applicationfor  a mandamus 
to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  but  it  frequently 
happens  in  such  cases  that  the  child’s  death 
prevents  the  process  being  commenced  or  carried 
through ; and  such  is  the  strength  of  popular 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  that  if  at  any  time  it 
seemed  probable  that  process  was  about  to  issue, 
compelling  the  guardians  to  alter  the  religious 
denomination  on  the  register,  arrangements  would 
be  made  to  remove  the  child  from  the  workhouse, 
and  maintain  it  elsewhere.”  That  has  occurred 
in  individual  cases ; they  have  been  taken  away. 
“ Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  desirable 
that  some  further  legislation  should  take  place  on 
the  subject,  and  we  trust  that  whatever  course 
Parliament  may  in  its  wisdom  adopt,  will  have 
the  effect  of  removing  an  irritating  topic  of  dis- 
cussion from  the  Board-room  of  the  guardians, 
and  placing  the  law  on  a clear  and  definite  basis, 
and  one  which  will  insure  a willing  acquiescence 
in  its  provisions  by  those  who  are  called  on  locally 
to  administer  it.” 

916.  You  quote  that  passage  as  conveying 
your  present  ideas  ? — Yes. 

917.  Do  you  consider  that  the  law  on  that 
point  is  not  clear  and  definite  at  present? — I 
doubt  whether  we  could  succeed ; we  never  have ; 
we  have  never  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  law ; 
we  have  attempted  to  proceed  by  mandamus  in 
many  cases,  and  I doubt  whether  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a mandamus.  I know  there  is 
a difference  of  opinion  among  eminent  lawyers 
upon  that  subject. 

918.  But  when  you  speak  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  what  law  do  you  refer  to,  the  statute  law 
or  common  law  ? — It  is  common  law  ; there  is  no 
such  statute  law  in  Ireland,  certainly. 

919.  Then  if  the  law  of  the  land  be  understood 
to  be  as  you  have  described  it,  and  if,  as  your 
report  states,  there  is  something  indefinite  or  not 
clear  in  the  state  of  the  law,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  proper  remedy  would  be  to  place  the 
law  on  a clear  and  definite  footing,  pass  an 
enactment  on  the  subject? — Yes,  we  wish  for 
some  enactment. 

920.  Would  not  it  be  an  alternative  method, 
and  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
land  than  a total  subversion  of  the  law  by  this 
section,  to  pass  a law  that  all  deserted  children 
should,  up  to  the  proper  period,  be  brought  up  in 
the  religion  of  the  State  ? — That  is  an  alternative 
course,  no  doubt. 

921.  Which  is  the  simplest,  in  your  judgment? 
— We  have  finally  determined  on  recommending 
this  course. 

922.  Chairman .]  Supposing  that  opinion  on 
which  you  are  acting  to  be  a true  opinion,  and 
that  there  were  a declaratory  enactment,  like  that 
which  has  been  suggested,  you  would  still  be  just 
where  you  are  now,  would  you  not,  the  difficulty 
with  respect  to  obtaining  a mandamus  remaining 
just  the  same  ? — Yes. 

923.  Before  you  could  have  the  mandamus 
issued,  there  would  still  be  the  likelihood  that 
the  child  would  be  removed  from  the  workhouse, 
and  other  arrangements  made  for  its  bringing 
up? — Yes. 

924.  Mi\  Waldron.]  The  opinion  of  the  two 

Attorney- 
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Attorney-generals  does  not  settle  the  law  until  it  is 
declared  by  a court  of  law  ? — We  can  only  say  we 
are  acting  upon  the  advice  of  very  high  legal 
authority. 

925.  But  you  have  never  had  the  law  settled 
by  obtaining  a mandamus  ? — No,  we  never  suc- 
ceeded, though  we  have  tried  to  bring  the  question 
for  judgment  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

926.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  a distinct  enunciation  of  the  law  by  a 
court  of  law  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  that 
subject  would  be  attended  with  the  removal  of  all 
doubt? — That  it  would  be  submitted  to  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  ? 

927.  No,  that  it  would  remove  all  doubts  upon 
the  subject? — With  a great  many,  no  doubt,  but 
I cannot  engage  to  say  that  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  contests  between  us  and  some  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

928.  Then  the  law  being  supposed  to  be  de- 
finitely agreed  upon,  have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  any  one  else, 
would  wilfully  set  the  law  aside  ? — I think  some 
Boards  of  Guardians  would. 

929.  Is  it  because  of  that  that  you  think  the 
law  is  to  be  made  conformable  to  their  opinions  ? 
— No ; if  there  were  processes  which  would  effi- 
ciently provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  it 
would  remove  our  difficulty ; but  I do  not  like  to 
see  a law  existing  which  is  not  to  be  enforced. 

930.  Have  not  the  Commissioners,  then,  power 
by  a sealed  order  to  compel  a great  many  things 
to  be  done  which  sometimes  the  guardians  are 
opposed  to  ? — W e very  seldom  indeed  issue  sealed 
orders  to  require  the  guardians  to  do  particular 
acts  or  to  do  particular  acts  in  a particular 
way.  I think  almost  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  have  issued  such  an  order  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Newtownards  Union,  which  was 
set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench ; we 
tried  the  question  whether  we  could  require 
the  guardians  to  provide  certain  requisites,  and 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  against  us.  Our 
orders,  except  with  regard  to  building  purposes 
and  the  appointment  of  particular  officers,  are 
always  of  a general  character,  and  in  the  nature 
of  Regulations ; we  have  never  issued  a sealed 
order  to  register  any  particular  child  as  a Pro- 
testant or  a Roman  Catholic ; Ave  only  intimate  to 
the  guardians  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  the  law 
has  been  expounded,  to  do  so  and  so. 

931.  If  the  law  of  the  land  Avere  accurately 
defined,  would  you  not  be  in  a position  to  issue 
those  orders  ? — It  Avould  improve  our  position, 
undoubtedly,  if  there  were  a declaratory  statute. 

932.  Then  that  is  another  alternative  ? — That 
is  another  alternative. 

933.  You  have  taken  then  this  other  alternative 
of  abolishing  the  existing  law,  because  you  think 
it  would  be  the  means  of  restoring  peace  in  the 
country  ? — To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ave  are  agreed 
in  thinking  that  this  i3  a more  reasonable  course 
than  the  other,  namely,  that  the  person  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  child  should  have  the  pri- 
vileges of  a guardian.  W e think  it  more  reason- 
able, and  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

934.  With  respect  to  the  privileges  of  a guar- 
dian, do  you  mean  as  to  defining  the  religion  of  a 
child,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  privileges  ? 
— Yes. 

935.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a guardian 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  child ; the  parent  is  the 
guardian  of  the  child  of  course  ? — Yes. 

0.28. 


936.  And  in  his  absence,  any  relative  is  the 
guardian  of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

937.  Then  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  a 
guardian  in  the  sense  in  Avhich  I am  now  speaking 
of  him  ? — He  can  object  to  the  child  being  brought 
up  in  a religion  different  from  that  of  the  parent. 

938.  That  is  a privilege,  but  Avhat  is  the  re- 
sponsibility Avith  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
child  ? — Y ery  often  the  guardian  would  have  no 
responsibility  Avith  respect  to  the  maintenance.; 
the  parent  Avould,  but  not  the  grandfather,  not 
the  uncle,  not  the  brother,  and  not  the  aunt ; 
none  of  those  near  degrees  of  relationship. 

939.  None  but  the -father  ? — None. 

940.  And  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  a just 
and  suitable  law  that  any  person  who  might  be  a 
total  stranger  to  a deserted  child,  any  person  Avho 
chanced  to  find  it,  or  a policeman  to  Avhom  it  was 
handed  over,  would  be  a proper  person  to  declare 
Avhat  the  religion  of  that  child  should  be  ? — I take 
it  that  any  person  Avho  came  into  the  laAvful  pos- 
session of  a child  might,  if  he  liked,  retain  it,  and 
he  would  therefore  be  the  person  who  could 
determine  the  religion  of  the  child;  he  is  in  a 
situation  to  do  so  if  he  chooses.  The  question  is, 
Avhether  he  shall  retain  that  power  after  having 
put  the  child  into  the  hands  of  the  guardians ; we 
have  chosen  him  in  preference  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  because  we  Avishto  avoid  dissensions  upon 
those  points  at  Boards  of  Guardians.  Another 
point  is  that  if  the  population  of  a district  were 
equally  divided  betAveen  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  it  would  give  an  equal  chance  of  the 
child  being  found  by  a Protestant  or  a Roman 
Catholic ; Avhile  if  there  Avere  a greater . propor- 
tion of  one  than  the  other,  then  in  the  same  pro- 
portion would  there  be  a chance  of  the  parent’s 
religion  taking  effect.  ■ 

941 . You  have  been  so  long  in  Ireland  that  it 
must  be  Avithin  your  knoAvledge  that  these  mat- 
ters take  a very  deep  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  ? — No  doubt. 

942.  And  you  are  aAvare.  that  they  are  subjects 
which  are  very  much  discussed  at  the  several 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

943.  And  because  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
from  the  warm  interest  they  take  in  these  ques- 
tions, decline  to  obey  the  law,  do  you  think  it 
should  be  altered  in  order  to  meet  their  Avishes  ? 
— I think  the  laAV  should  be  defined  in  some 
shape,  and  the  mode  I recommend  is  this. 

944.  You  recommend  that  the  laAV  should  be 
altered  to  meet  their  views? — Yes,  altered  to 
meet  their  views,  if  you  please  to  put  it  so. 

945.  Have  you  considered  the  feelings  of  the 
other  part  of  the  community  ? — I do  not  think 
this  clause  would  offend  the  feelings  of  any 
part  of  the  community.  I have  heard  a contrary 
opinion  expressed  both  by  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

946.  Are  you  aware  that  considerable  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  at  Boards  of  Guardians  Avith 
respect  to  the  religion  of  those  children? — Yes. 

947.  Between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics?— Yes. 

948.  If,  therefore,  you  seek  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion by  handing  it  over  to  Roman  Catholics 
alone,  do  you  conceive  that  the  Protestants  will  he 
satisfied  ? — That  is  not  the  case  by  any  means. 
For  instance,  there  are  parts  of  Ireland  Avhere 
there  is  a majority  of  Protestants ; in  the  Belfast 
Union  a- deserted  child  Avould  be  more  likely  to 
be  found  by  a Protestant  than  by  a Roman 
Catholic. 

949.  Chairman.]  What  you  find  fault  Avith  in 
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the  present  law  is,  that  it  gives  to  one  religious 

ersuasion  th  e training  of  all  the  deserted  chil- 

ren  in  defiance  of  the  probability  of  the  case  in 
many  instances  ? — Yes. 

950.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  the  law  of  the  land  which  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  has  been  any  effectual 
check  upon  the  desertion  of  children,  or  do  you 
consider  that  it  would  be  any  effectual  check? — 
I think  it  is,  and  that  it  would  be  a check  (if 
enforced)  upon  Roman  Catholic  mothers ; there 
are  very  often  cases  before  us  which  show  that 
there  is  a great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  mothers  (I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  so  on 
the  other  side,)  to  have  the  children  brought  up 
in  their  own  religion,  and  sometimes  emblems  are 
put  round  the  neck  of  the  children  before  they 
are  deserted,  the  cross  or  some  other  sacred 
emblem. 

951.  But  how  would  you  know  that  such  a 
child  had  been  deserted  by  a Roman  Catholic 
mother;  might  it  not  have  been  left  there  by 
anybody  else  ? — In  some  cases  we  can  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  child  is  a Roman  Catholic; 
there  is  some  probability  of  that  when  Roman 
Catholic  emblems  ai-e  placed  round  its  neck. 

952.  But  they  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
placed  there  by  the  child’s  mother? — No;  but 
generally  that  would  be  the  case. 

953.  Might  not  any  person  have  attached  the 
emblem  to  a deserted  child,  as  well  as  a parent? 
— I am  afraid  it  is  generally  the  parent  who 
deserts  the  child. 

954.  Do  you  consider  that  the  State  is  bound 
to_  change  its  laws  to  meet  the  views  and  the 
wishes  of  parents  who  desert  their  children  ? — 
As  tire  law  stands,  the  Roman  Catholic  mother 
is  pretty  sure  in  deserting  her  child,  where  the 
law  is  not  enforced,  of  the  course  the  Board  of 
Guardians  will  take,  but  she  would  be  by  no 
means  sure  of  the  child  being  found  by  a Roman 
Catholic ;_  there  would  be  that  element  of  un- 
certainty introduced  by  this  provision  which  there 
would  not  be  under  a law  which  you  do  not 
enforce. 

955.  If  the  law  be  altered  in  the  sense  of  that 
clause,  can  you  doubt  that  a child  which  was 
intentionally  deserted,  would  be  found  by  a per- 
son of  the  religion  of  the  mother  ? — That  is  if 
collusion  were  to  take  place,  and  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  collusion. 

9o6.  Can  you  doubt,  when  you  remember  the 
warm  feelings  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in 
those  matters,  that  such  would  be  the  case? — I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  there  may  be  some 
abuses  of  that  kind ; we  have  got  a clause 
which  has  already  passed,  which  is  intended  to 
provide  against  them  as  much  as  possible. 

957.  Chairman.~\  In  the  case  just  referred  to, 
the  effect  would  be  that  the  child  would  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  in  which  it  was  born  ? 
— Yes  ; it  would  be  brought  up  in.  the  religion  of 
the  parent. 

958.  And  you  do  not  recognise  that  as  any 
mischief  at  all  ? — N 0. 

959.  Mr.  Monsell.~\  The  collusion, : if  any,  would 
be  between  a Protestant  mother  and.  some  other 
Protestant  person  ? — Yes. 

960.  And  between  a Roman  Catholic  mother 
and  some  other  Roman  Catholic  person  ? — -Yes. 

961.  Therefore  any  collusion  that  might  take 
place  would  only  ensure  the  child  being  brought 
up  111  the  religion  of  the  parent  ?— Yes ; you 
would  have  more  chance  of  detecting  a person 
who  had  deserted  her  child,  if  she  was  in  collusion 


with  the  person  who  brought  iit  to  the  workhouse 
than  if  she  left  it  without  any  such  collusion  in 
an  exposed  place,  and  some  casual  person  found 
it. 

962.  The  person  who  brought  it  to  the  work- 
house  would  be  put  to  the  question  as  to  every- 
thing which  took  place? — Yes. 

963.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  If  a mother  de- 
liberately intending  to  desert  her  child,  told  a 
friend  to  walk  by  at  such  a time  and  the  friend 
found  the  child  and  gave  it  to  a policeman,  and 
the  policeman  brought  it  to  the  workhouse,  what 
clue  or  facility  would  the  guardians  have  for 
tracing  the  mother  of  that  child  ? — They  would 
examine  the  policeman  about  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  the  child,  and  then  they  would 
examine  that  person. 

’ 964.  Lord  Ahcs.]  Have  you  been  in  commu- 
nication with  many  Protestant  gentlemen  on  these 
points? — I have  been  in  communication  with  in- 
spectors and  with  my  colleagues  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  with  many  guardians,  Protestants. 

965.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  this 
clause  would  be  very  much  objected  to  by  Pro-’ 
testant  guardians  throughout  Ireland? — No,  I do 
not  think  it  would;  I have  no  reason  to  believe 
so;  it  has  undergone  some  considerable. amount  of 
publicity,  and  T do  not  hear  of  any  objection  to 
it  ; all  those  who  are  officially  concerned  in  the 
matter  like  it. 

966.  How  long  has  this  clause  been  published 
as  the  proposal  of  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject?— I think  its  first  appearance  was  when  the 
Bill,  of  which  I have  a copy  before  me,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons-last  Session; 
it  was  .ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  29th  of 
March. 

967.  This  proposal  was  made  early  last  Ses- 
sion ? — Yes. 

968.  Have  there  been  representations  from 
Protestant  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  Ire- 
land against  those  proposals  ?— I am  not  aware  of 
any  single  remonstrance. 

969.  If  there  had  been  resolutions  of  that 
kind  passed,  would  they  be  likely  to  come  under 
your  notice  ?-— They  certainly  would  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

970.  Then  you  are  in  a position  to  say  that 
there  have  been  no  such  resolutions? — J believe 
not. 

971.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  I think  you  have 
said  the  passing  of  this  clause  might  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  the  desertion  of  children; 
now  you  propose  in  the  early  part  of  this  Bill  very 
great  advantages  in  connexion  with  deserted 
children;  taking  those  two  things  together,  the 
advantages  you  propose  to  give  to  deserted  chil- 

■ dren  by  rearing  them  out  of  doors,  and  the  absence 
■of. check  under  the  existing  arrangements,  can  you 

■ doubt  . that  there' would  be  a great  temptation  af- 
forded to  increase  desertion  ? — If  the  existing  law 
were  really  enforced,  I think  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventingdesertion  of  children  by  Roman 
Catholic  parents  to  a considerable  extent;  but 
really  it  is  not  enforced,  nor  is  it  enforceable,  in 
my  opinion,  as  it  stands.  If  the  law  was  declared, 
and  there  were  means  provided  of  enforcing  the 
law,  it  would  have,  I am  sure,  some  deterring 
effect;  but,.as  compared  with  the  present  state  of 
things,  I do  not  think  that  this  clause  would 
increase  the  evil. 

9V2..  Do  you  see  any  particular  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a statutory  declaration  to  enable  the 
law  to  be  enforced  ? — The  mandamus  is  a very 
uncertain  process,  we  know ; and  there  is  no  other 
course ; 
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course  ; the  Registration  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

973.  If  the  law  were  declared  to  be,  that  all 
deserted  children  under  a certain  age,  that  is, 
until  they  could  select  a religion  for  themselves,, 
be  necessarily  reared  in  the  religion  of  the  State 
(which  is  the  present  law),  would  that  law, _ in 
your  opinion,  answer  the  purpose  of  checking 
desertion? — If  it  were  complied  with  universally, 
I think  it  would'  check  desertion  by  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  on  the  ground  of  their  unwilling- 
ness that  their  children  should  be  brought  up  in 
a religion  different  from  their  own. 

974.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  deter  Roman  Catholic  mothers  by  that 
penalty  without  having  a similar  penalty  with 
respect  to  Protestant  mothers  ? — No. 

975.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  as 
against  Protestant  mothers,  on  the  other  hand-,  to 
assume,  by  way  of  argument,  that  there  was  a 
probability  that  a Protestant  had  deserted  the 
child  when  the  large  majority  of  the  population 
of  that  particular  part  might  raise  the  calculation 
the  other  way  ? — No. 

976.  Is  it  the  fact  that  your  sense:  of  justice 
leads  you  to  object  to  making  the  present  law 
enforceable  by  a more  stringent  measure,  and 
leads  you  on  the  other  hand  to  recommend'  this 
alteration  of  the  law  ? — It  would'  suit  both,  sides 
of  the  case,  the  Protestant  as.  well  as  the  Roman 
Catholic,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  be.  uncertain- 
under  this  state  of  the  law  in  what  manner  the 
child  would  be  brought  up,  but  under  the  state 
of  the  law  as.  declared  by  Attorney  General 
Blackburn,  the  Protestant  would  always  expect 
(if  it  were  really  enforced)  that  the  child  would, 
be  brought  up  a Protestant. 

977.  We  are  dealing  with  a case  of  great  diffi- 
culty, in  which  all  we  can  do  is  to.  follow  the  pro- 
babilities as  far  as  we  can ; now,  is  there  not  the 
same  probability  that  the  finder  of  a child  would 
be  of  any  particular  religion  as.  there  is  that  the 
deserting  mother  would  be  of  any  particular  re- 
ligion ? — Yes. 

978.  Is  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  the' nearest 
approach  to  certain  justice  that  the  nature  of  the. 
case  would  admit  of? — Yes,  I think  so. 

979.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be. 
tolerated  for  a moment  in  England,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  mothers,  from  deserting  the 


children  they  should  all  be  brought  up  as  Roman 
Catholics  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

980.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  What  is  the  law  of 
the  land  in  England  at  present  on  this  subject? 
— I presume  that  the  law  is  common  law,  com- 
mon to  both  countries;  if  that  opinion  I have 
referred  to  is  correct,  the  law  is  that  the  child 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the 
State,  if  the  parents  are  not  known. 

981.  The  law  in  England  is  the  same  as  in  Ire- 
land ? — Y es,  I take  it  to  be  so, 

982.  Now  in  the  entries  of  the  poorhouses,  I be- 
lieve that  of  every  individual  who  applies  for  ad- 
mission, and  is  admitted;,  the  religion  is  entered  ? 
—Yes. 

983.  Then  what  may  be  the  proportion  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  inmates  in  the  seve- 
ral workhouses  of  Ireland  ? — I cannot  answer 
that  question-.  I do  not  think  we  have  ever  ob- 
tained a return  of  the  proportions. 

984.  Are  you  aware  whether  either  of  them 
reponderates  ? — The  Roman  Catholic  prepon- 
erates  very  considerably. 

985.  And  of  course  the  persons  who  go  into  the 
poorhouses  are  the  most  suffering  and  destitute 
portions  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

986.  Then  the  assumption,  that  the  chances  of 
deserted'  children  belonging  to  Protestant  parents 
would'  be  equal  to  the  chances  of  their  belonging 
to  Roman  Catholic  parents  hardly  hold's  good  ?- — 
I think  it  does.  I think  the  chances  would  be 
in  the  proportions  existing,  in  the  population  of 
that  district,  of  the  two  religious  denominations. 

987.  I thought  you  said,  that  the  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  poor  largely  preponderated 
on  one  side  ? — Yes,  the  Roman  Catholic. 

988.  But  are  not  the  poorhouses  of  Ireland  a 
fair  sample  of  the  poor  people  generally  prevail- 
in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

989.  Then  how  can  the  chance  of  a deserted 
child  in  a particular  district  being  found  by  a 
Protestant  or  by  a Roman  Catholic  be  equal  ? — 
I have,  not  said  that  it  would  be  equal,  except  in 
one  case,  and  that  was,  where  the  Protestant 
population  was  equal  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
population.  I do  not  know  whether  that  case 
exists but  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  chances 
on  one  side  or  the  other  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  of  each  religious  deno- 
mination in  the  district. 


A.  P oiuer, 
Esq. 

18  Ap’ril 
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990.  Chairman .]  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
to  your  evidence  with  respect  to  the  9th  clause 
of  the  Bill  ? — No,  I have  nothing  to  add. 

991.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.^  I was  asking  you  a 
question  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  payments  made  to 
the  relieving  officers  throughout  the  unions  gene- 
rally, and  you  said  that  the  payments  varied  from 
10/.  to  100/.? — Yes;  those  maybe  considered 
the  two  extreme  limits. 

992.  Would  you'  consider  that  the  payment 
made  to  the  relieving  officer  in  Dublin  would  be 
one  of  the  highest  ? — I should  think  so. 

993.  And  other  very  large  towns  would  be  in 
the  same  class  ? — No  doubt. 

994.  The  rural  districts  would  constitute  an 
inferior  class  ? — Yes. 

995.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  payment  to  the 
relieving  officer  in  Dublin  ? — No. 

996.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  it  is  100  /.  ? 
— I should  think  it  is  not  much  less  than  100  /. 

997.  It  is  stated  to  me  at  60  /.,  which  is  a very 
material  difference  ? — No  doubt;  but  I think  there 
are  higher  salaries  than  60  /.  for  relieving  officers 
in  some  of  the  large  towns.  I observe,  in  looking 
over  the  notes  of  my  evidence,  that  I was  asked 
the  question  whether  the  children  from  the  towns 
would  not  be  sent  into  rural  unions,  and  there 
put  under  the  charge  of  the  rural  relieving  officers. 
What  I intended  was,  that  the  relieving  officer 
of  the  union  to  which  a child  belonged  would  no 
doubt  always  have  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
child,  and  not  the  relieving  officer  of  the  union 
in  which  the  child  might  be  put  out  if  it  were  a 
different  union,  but  in  all  probability  the  child 
would  not  be  put  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
union  to  which  it  belonged. 

998.  Is  the  nature  01  the  duties  of  a relieving 
officer  such  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time  ? 
— In  town  unions  the  whole  of  his  time,  I appre- 
hend, would  be  occupied,  but  there  is  no  rule 
now  existing  requiring  him  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

999.  Practically,  do  those  duties  occupy  the 
whole  of  his  time  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
extends  ? — In  large  towns,  I think  so. 

1000.  How  do  you  propose  to  provide  for  the 
performance  of  the  fresh  duty  of  superintending 
and  caring  for,  the  nursing,  clothing,  and  so  on, 
of  these  children  ? — If  that  should  impose  a large 
addition  of  duty,  it  would  be  provided  for  by  the 


appointment  of  an  additional  relieving  officer, 
there  might  be  one  who  would  devote  himself 
wholly  to  this  duty;  it  might  be  worth  while 
in  large  unions  to  do  that ; that  is  one  mode  in 
which  the  additional  expense  might  take  effect. 

1001.  Mr.  Waldron.  J Has  there  not  been  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  re- 
lieving officers  throughout  Ireland? — A very 
considerable  reduction  in  number. 

1002.  And  they  are  appointed  according  to 
the  proportion  of  duty  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

1003.  And  the  salary  is  not  so  much  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  duty,  as  the  number  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  quantity  of  work 
to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

1004.  Lord  Naas.~]  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  give  power  to  boards  of  guardians 
to  place  orphans  and  deserted  children  out  as 
apprentices  when  they  came  to  an  age  suitable  for 
that  purpose  ?— I would  rather  see  the  law  left  as 
it  is,  at  present,  in  that  respect ; there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, no  fee,  no  premium,  allowed  to  be  given  for 
taking  those  children  into  service ; the  children 
are  not  bound,  and  there  is  no  premium  given  to 
the  .party  who  takes  them  into  his  service  ; there 
is  no  difficulty  found  in  obtaining  places  on  those 
terms.  I think  a system  of  premiums  and  appren- 
ticeships would  be  objectionable  on  two  chief 
grounds  ; one  is,  that  you  would  be  doing  that  for 
those  children  which  poor  people  cannot  afford  to 
do  for  their  own  children,  and,  I think,  it  would 
be  doing  too  much.  Another  thing  is  that,  I be- 
lieve, an  inferior  class  of  employers  would  step 
forward  eagerly  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
children  who  would  very  likely  not  do  so  much 
justice  to  them  as  is  now  done  by  the  employers 
who  take  them. 

1005.  There  is  no  power  under  the  present 
Act  to  apportion  any  part  of  the  union  funds  for 
premiums  ? — No. 

1006.  And  you  think  upon  the  whole  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  that  power? — Yes;  I 
think  so,  upon  the  whole. 

1007.  Mr.  Maguire.  ] Do  Iunderstand  you  to  say 
that  boards  of  guardians  have  no  power  to  appren- 
tice boys  and  girls  at  the  present  time? — No; 
they  have  no  power  to  pay  premiums,  or  to  bind 
the  children,  or  bind  the  masters. 

1008.  Have  they  any  legal  control  over  a child 
when  once  he  leaves  the  house,  or  have  they  any 
control  over  the  master? — No. 

1009.  Is 
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1009.  Is  not  it  of  great  importance  that  they 
should  have  control  over  the  child  as  well  as  over 
the  master  in  order  to  make  the  child  obedient, 
and  to  make  the  master  protect  and  care  for  the 
child  ? — I would  not  give  any  further  power  of 
interference  than  now  exists  between  the  master 
and  the  child. 

1010.  What  power  of  interference  have  the 
guardians  at  the  present  moment  ? — The  relieving 
officers  can  look  after  the  interests  of  the  child, 
and  see  how  the  child  is  treated,  by  making  in- 
quiries from  time  to  time.  If  there  were  any 
ill  treatment  such  as  would  be  taken  cognizance 
of  by  a magistrate,  that  would  no  doubt  be  under- 
taken by  private  individuals  (not  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  funds).  The  child  has  in  the  board 
of  guardians  a certain  amount  of  protection  at 
present,  which  I think  is  enough  to  meet  any 
very  hard  .cases  that  might  arise.  And  with  re- 
spect to  his  continuance  in  service,  I would  not 
give  the  guardians  the  power  of  discontinuing  or 
breaking  the  service. 

1011.  I am  seeking  to  know  whether  boards 
of  guardians  have  sufficient  control  over  the 
master  of  the  apprentice  at  the  present  moment 
to  see  that  he  does  really  carry  out  his  obligation 
towards  the  child,  or  in  fact  whether  they  have  any 
such  control? — They  have  no  control  beyond 
seeing  what  this  conduct  is  to  the  child  by  the 
visitation  of  the  relieving  officers. 

1012.  Do  you  know,  as  a fact,  that  the  law  is 
so  inefficient  in  this  respect  that  an  apprenticeship 
committee  or  association  was  established  in  the 
Cork  Union  in  connexion  with  the  workhouse  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  what  the  law  could  not  do  ? 
— I heard  that  there  was  an  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee in  the  Cork  Union,  but  their  proceedings 
would  not  be  of  an  official  nature,  and  they  have 
not  come  before  us. 

1013.  Mr.  Quinn.']  There  is  power  at  present 
under  the  Marine  Service  Act  to  apprentice  boys 
to  the  Royal  Navy,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

1014.  And  there  is  a power  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  outfit  and  transmission  ? — Yes. 

1015.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  at  all 
desirable  to  extend  the  same  power  of  paying  a 
proper  fee  to  put  boys  out  to  private  trade  ? — I 
think  not;  I think  the  powers  given  by  the 
Marine  Service  Act  are  quite  exceptional. 

1016.  Lord  Naas.]  Is  it  the  practice  to  put 
children  out  of  the  workhouses  and  bind  them  as 
apprentices? — I have  heard  of  such  a practice, 
particularly  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  I think 
the  guardians  have  gone  beyond  their  position ; 
I know  that  they  have  interfered,  in  fact,  as  if 
they  were  guardians  in  England,  who  have  the 
power  to  bind  out  children  as  apprentices  ; I think 
they  fancied,  for  some  time,  that  they  had  that 
power,  but  that  is  a good  while  ago ; we  have 
always  taken  every  opportunity  of  setting  them 
right  upon  that  subject,  and  I think  there  are  no 
boards  of  guardians  who  now  act ' as  if  they  had 
the  power  of  apprenticing  the  children. 

1017.  Colonel  Forde.]  As  I was  not  in  the 
room  when  a portion  of  your  evidence  was  given 
with  respect  to  the  difficulties  in  boards  of  guar- 
dians as  to  the  religion  in  which  deserted  children 
should  be  brought  up,  perhaps  I may  here  ask 
you  whether  you  are  aware  that  in  the  Down- 
patrick Union  a resolution  has  been  passed,  re- 
commending that  where  the  religion  of  the  parents 
is  not  known  the  child  should  bo  brought  up  in 
the  religion  of  the  State  ? — I was  not  aware, 
when  I gave  my  evidence,  that  that  Board  had 
passed  that  resolution. 

0.28. 


1018.  Chairman.]  Will  you  now  proceed  to 
the  10th  clause  ? — The  10th  clause  relates  to  the 
rating  of  unoccupied  buildings  ; the  law  has  been 
in  an  uncertain  state  for  some  considerable  time  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  question  whether  a rate 
could  be  recovered  if  made  upon  buildings  when 
there  was  no  occupier,  a practice  is  now  grow- 
ing out  of  the  various  decisions  given  of  not  suing 
to  recover  any  such  rate,  and  the  whole  rate  is 
lost,  from  the  mere  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
building  not  being  occupied  at  the  time  the  rate 
was  made. 

1019.  And  your  object  is  to  make  the  rate 
roportionate  to  the  time  during  which  rent  has 
een  received  for  the  building? — Yes;  and  to 

make  it  recoverable  from  the  party  who  has  oc- 
cupied the  building  during  any  proportion  of  the 
time. 

1020.  Bringing  the  law  into  nearer  conformity 
with  the  law  in  England  ? — I believe  so. 

1021.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Has  your  attention 
been  called  to  the  different  decisions  by  different 
barristers,  with  respect  to  the  rating  of  grounds 
attached  to  convents  and  other  institutions  of  that 
sort? — Yes;  there  have  been  conflicting  de- 
cisions, 

1022.  Would  it  not  be  much  better,  in  your 
opinion,  to  have  that  question  settled  by  law  one 
way  or  the  other  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  any  settlement  of  the  law  could  be  made  by  a 
declaration  to  that  effect. 

1023.  Lord  Naas.]  Which  is  the  clause  in  the 
Act  out  of  which  the  exemptions  arise? — The 
63d  section.  The  question  of  the  exemption  of 
property  from  rating  rather  rests  at  the  present 
time  with  the  department  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Valuation  for  Ireland  ; the  valuator  determines 
it  in  the  first  instance  in  his  valuations ; he  is 
directed,  in  making  his  valuations,  to  value 
separately  what  he  considers  to  be  property  ex- 
empted from  rating,  and  there  is  an  appeal 
granted  against  his  decisions  in  that  respect : the 
guardians  have  no  discretion  but  to  follow  what 
he  has  decided,  and  therefore  it  rather  becomes  a 
valuation  question  than  a Poor  Law  question.  I 
am  aware  that  Sir  Richard  Griffith  has  had  from 
time  to  time  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  and 
has  guided  himself  by  that  opinion;  but  there  is  no 
legal  provision  absolutely  settling  this  question. 

1024.  Are  not  you  aware  of  cases  where  lands 
have  been  rated,  say  lands  attached  to  convents, 
and  where,  on  the  revision  of  the  valuation,  an 
appeal  against  the  rate  has  been  taken  before 
the  assisting  barristers  in  some  of  the  counties, 
and  he  on  that  appeal  has  decided  on  reversing 
the  rating? — Yes ; an  appeal  has  been  made 
against  the  rating,  and  the  guardians  have  been 
obliged  to  defend  the  rate,  although  they  have 
no  discretion  to  depart  from  the  valuation  of  the 
Commissioner. 

1025.  And  the  result  has  been,  has  it  not  in 
some  cases,  that  those  lands  have  been  exempted? 
— Yres,  that  has  been  the  result  sometimes ; there 
was  in  the  Valuation  Amendment  Act,  a session 
or  two  ago,  a provision  empowering  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Valuation  to  obtain,  by  a special  case, 
the  decision  of  a superior  Court ; and  the  object 
was  to  settle  the  law  with  respect  to  tins  class 
of  cases  amongst  others. 

1026.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  he  desirable 
to  declare  by  Act  of  Parliament  whether  such 
lands  are  liable  or  not  ? — Yes  5 I see  no  objection 
to  its  being  so  declared. 

1027.  Would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  exempt- 
ing sueh  lauds  to  a limited  extent,  say  five  or  ten 

II  acres? 
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acres  ? — I confess  that  up  to  this  moment  I 
thought  the  question  had  been  rather  a question 
about  buildings  than  about  land  from  which  re- 
venues were  derived. 

1028.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  the  West- 
port  Union? — No  ; I do  not  recollect  that. 

1029.  Mr.  Waldron.]  The  words  here  used 
are  “ nor  any  building  or  land  dedicated  or  used 
for  such  purposes  ” ?— Yes,  land  used  for  public 
purposes ; that  is,  land  attached  to  a house  used 
for  such  purposes. 

1030.  Would  not  that  include  land  attached  to 
a charity  school  which  was  exclusively  used  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  ? — I take  it  that  any 
considerable  quantity  of  land  which  might  be 
rated,  although  attached  to  a convent,  would  be 
liable  to  the  rating. 

1031.  Lord  Naas. ] Would  you  propose  the 
insertion  of  any  words,  or  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  this  subject  ? — 
W e have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  considering 
all  this  to  be  the  work  of  the  valuation  depart>- 
ment,  that  my  judgment  upon  the  subject  is 
hardly  matured. 

1032.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  take  the 
exemptions  from  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  valuations? 
— Yes. 

1033.  Colonel  Forde. ] And  you  would  not 
recommend  any  exemption  farther  than  that 
of  land  occupied  by  buildings,  or  immediately 
attached  to  them  ? — That  is  what  I understand  is 
the  intention,  and  what  I should  think  would  be 
a very  proper  limit,  say  what  is  used  in  connexion 
with  any  establishment  devoted  to  public  pur- 
poses as  a part  of  the  premises. 

1034.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Are  you  aware 
whether  public  buildings  and  yards,  such  as  the 
dockyards  in  this  country,  are  exempted  from 
rates  ? — No,  I am  not. 

1035.  Mr.  Maguire .]  Is  it  the  principle  of 
the  exemption  that  it  is  made  in  favour  of 
purposes  of  education  and  charity? — Educa- 
tional and  religious  purposes  are  particularly 
mentioned,  I think. 

1036.  Assume,  for  a moment,  a case  in  which 
a community  of  nuns  are  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  with  500  or  600  children  in  their 
school,  while  part  of  their  income  is  derived  from 
land  of  five  or  six  acres,  which  is  devoted  towards 
supporting  their  houses,  and  therefore  enables 
them  to  educate  the  children,  would  not,  in  your 
opinion,  an  exemption  in  that  case  be  within  the 
principle  of  the  Act  ? — I should  hardly  think  it 
would ; the  income  derived  by  such  a community 
from  the  land,  I.  should  think  was  not  exempted, 
whether  it  was  in  their  own  occupation  or  not, 
unless  it  was  all  dedicated  to  or  used  for  the  pur- 
poses in  question. 

1037.  Supposing  that  without  that  land  they 
could  not  support  the  place,  and  therefore  could 
not  educate  the  children,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  then  be  a most  justifiable  thing  that  they 
should  be  exempted  from  rating  upon  that  land, 
winch  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  nouse,  and  therefore  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion .—My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a great  pity  that 
any  description  of  property  should  be  exempted 
irom  rating  on  any  ground;  it  is  a source  of  much 
ctithculty,  and  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I should 
like  to  see  it  done  away  with,  whether  in  England 
or  anywhere  else  ; I do  not  think  it  worth  having; 
but  certainly  it  should  not  be  earned  further  than 
the  limits  to  which  it  now  appears  to  extend; 
that  is,  that  buildings  or  land  dedicated  to  parti- 


cular public  uses  should  be  exempted,  and  not  in- 
come arising  from  land. 

1038.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Is  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  in  his  valua- 
tion, registers  the  exemption? — Yes,  I fancy  so. 

1039.  And  you  adopt  that  principle  ? — That  is 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

1040.  But  do  you  consider  that  that  principle 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  ? — I think  so. 

1041.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Are  you  aware 
whether  there  is  not  a conflict  of  decisions  between 
the  barristers  of  the  different  townships  with 
regard  to  whether  such  lands  are  exempt  or  not? 
— I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  their 
decisions. 

1042.  Lord  Naas.]  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  would  be 
rather  in  favour  of  limiting  than  of  extending  the 
principle  of  exemption  ? — Yes. 

1043.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  think  this 
clause  is  so  worded  that  it  would  meet  the  case 
of  doubt  just  referred  to?— Yes,  I think  so,  per- 
fectly ; the  parties  who  came  into  the  occupation 
of  a building  to  which  there  was  not  an  occupier 
at  the  time  when  the  rate  was  made  would  pay  for 
the  property  as  if  they  had  been  rated. 

1044.  Lord  -ZVaas.]  That  is  much  the  same  as 
holds  good  in  Dublin,  is  it  not,  at  the  present 
time? — It  is  very  nearly  what  is  the  case  in 
Dublin  at  present  under  the  Dublin  Rates  Col- 
lection Act,  but  I think  it  is  a little  better,  for  in 
Dublin  they  are  bound  to  enter  the  occupier’s 
name,  and  to  collect  upon  that;  we  leave  that 
out ; we  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  were  not 
from  time  to  time,  in  fact,  entering  the  names 
(there  being  some  considerable  difficulty  in  that), 
and  that  they  collected  the  rate  without  doing 
so,  and  that  difficulty  we  avoid  altogether. 

1045.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  As  I understand 
the  law,  it  is,  that  the  rates  must  be  collected 
from  all  property  to  which  rates  are  attachable, 
if  not  exempted,  in  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion?— This  clause  was  enacted  in  consequence 
of  doubts  which  existed  whether  the  rate  could 
be  collected  upon  a tenement  which  was  rated  at 
a time  when  there  was  no  occupier. 

1046.  Mr.  Quinn.]  A tenement  which  was 
actually  unoccupied  although  rated  ? — Yes. 

1047.  With  respect  to  the  rate  being  collected 
from  the  subsequent  occupier,  up  to  what  time 
would  that  rate  be  charged ; would  it  be  for  the 
whole  year? — No;  for  the  time  during  which  he 
occupied  it. 

1048.  Until  his  occupation  ceases  how  are  you 
to  ascertain  for  what  time  he  will  occupy  the 
premises? — The  guardians  will  determine  and 
put  upon  the  face  of  the  rate  the  period  for 
wifi ch  the  rate  is  made ; the  building  being  unoc- 
cupied at  the  time  the  rate  is  made  is  marked 
“ empty;”  if  an  occupier  comes  into  the  building 
at  any  time  during  that  period,  and  remains  any 
portion  of  that  period,  he  will,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  be  liable  for  his  proportion  of  the 
rate  incurred  during  that  time,  and  another  occu- 
pier, if  there  should  be  more  than  one,  during  the 
whole  period,  would  also  be  liable  for  his  pro- 
portion. 

1049.  Then  he  would  only  be  rateable  for  the 
time  that  he  would  individually  occupy  the 
building? — Yes. 

. 1050.  But  not  for  the  whole  amount  up  to  the 
time  of  the  expiry  of  the  period  for  which  the 
rate  was  struck? — No,  not  unless  he  occupied 
the  building  for  the  whole  period. 

1051.  How  then  is  it  to  be  collected? — Those 


are 
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are  exceptive  cases  on  tlie  face  of  the  rate ; they 
could  not  be  collected  at  the  commencement; 
they  would  be  collected  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term.  - . . , ., 

1052.  But,  failing  the  occupier,  how  would  it 
be  managed  supposing  he  only  holds  the  premises 
for  two  or  three  months ; take  the  case  of  pre- 
mises rated  in  October,  which  were  not  then 
occupied,  and  suppose  that  he  holds  them  from 
[November  to  February,  and  leaves  in  February 
before  the  rate  is  paid  ?— The  liability  would  still 
adhere  to  him  individually. 

1053.  You  do  not  intend  to  make  the  owner  of 
the  premises  liable,  failing  the  occupier  ? — There 
is  no  provision  in  this  clause  about  that. 

1054.  You  say  in  the  clause  “ from  the  occu- 
pier or  the  immediate  lessor”  ? — The  immediate 
lessor  means  the  person  liable  ; the  words  are,  “ if 
he  be  liable  to  pay  the  same.” 

1055.  Then  it  is  only  if  he  was  originally 
liable  ? — There  are  classes  of  houses,  particularly 
in  certain  boroughs,  where  the  immediate  lessor 
is  liable  for  the  rate,  but  he  would  not  be. liable 
for  the  rate  if  there  were  no  occupier  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law ; under  this  clause  he 
would  become  liable. 

1056.  But  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
immediate  lessor  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
a deficiency  arising  from  a tenant  ceasing  to 
occupy  during  the  time  ? — No,  I apprehend  not. 

1057.  Colonel  Forde.]  Would  you  make  the 
poor-rate  collector  responsible  for  the  amount  in 
the  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Quinn,  of  occupation 
for  a short  period  ? — The  poor-rate  collector  would 
be  expected  to  collect  that,  undoubtedly. 

1058.  And  would  he  be  held  responsible  ? — He 
certainly  ought  to  collect  it,  it  being  in  his  bond 
to  collect  the  rate  ; I apprehend  there  would  be 
nothing  lost. 

1059.  But  would  his  poundage  be  stopped 
(when  he  had  given  an  account  of  other  monies 
he  had  received)  for  not  having  received  those 
monies?  He  would  still  be  held  responsible 
under  the  bond  for  the  collection  of  those  rates 
within  the  year  ? — If  any  loss  occurred  through 
his  default ; we  are  now  talking  about  some  possi- 
ble default  that  may  arise  ; of  course  default  may 
arise  in  any  case. 

1060.  Mr.  Waldron.']  He  would  return  that 
amount  as  uncollectable  with  other  uncollectable 
rates,  and  then  if  he  could  explain  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  that  he  had  used  due  dili- 
gence in  trying  to  collect  them,  they  might  de- 
clare them  uncollectable  ? — They  might  do  so, 
but  it  is  of  course  not  for  him  to  do  so. 

1061.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1849,  a provision  was  intro- 
duced repealing  the  clause  in  the  former  Act, 
whereby  an  agreement  under  which  any  tenant 
had  agreed  with  the  landlord  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  rate  was  declared  void  ? — Yes. 

1062.  Is  there  a difference  in  that  respect  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  Acts? — I do  not 
think  there  is  any  such  provision  in  the  English 
Act. 

1063.  Who  pays  the  rate  under  the  English 
Act  ? — The  occupier  ; there  are  however  provi- 
sions by  which  the  parishes  can  rate  the  owners 
in  England,  where  they  can  agree  in  the  vestry 
to  rate  the  owner  for  tenements  under  a certain 
value. 

It  1064.  And  I think  a similar  provision  exists  in 
Ireland  under  the  4 l.  clause  ? — Yes  ; a general 
provision  for  all  tenements  at  and  under  4 l. 

0.28. 


1065.  I was  speaking  of  agreements ; the  oc- 
cupier, as  a general  rule,  pays  the  rate  in  this 
country? — Yes  ; the  occupier  generally  pays  the 
rate  in  this  country,  and  so  he  does  in  Ireland ; 
but  in  Ireland  those  agreements  do  not  anywhere 
exist.  I do  not  think  there  is  a single  instance 
where  a landlord  agrees  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  pay  the  rate  for  the  tenant. 

1066.  But  I believe  in  England  the  rate  is 
collected  from  and  paid  by  the  occupier  ? — Yes. 

1067.  Exclusively? — Yes. 

1068.  That  is  the  general  rule  ? — That  is  the 
general  rule. 

1069.  But  there  is  a provision  in  the  Irish  law 
prohibiting  any  agreement  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  whereby  the  tenant  shall  pay  the 
rate? — I do  not  think  that  provision  at  page  193 
relates  to  the  subject  of  rating. 

1070.  These  are  the  words : “ Any  covenant  or 
agreement  whereby  any  person  liable  to  pay 
rent,  and  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  to  deduct  therefrom  any  rate  or  portion  of 
rate  shall  have  covenanted  or  agreed,  or  shall 
hereafter  covenant  or  agree,  to  forego  such  deduc- 
tion, shall,  so  far  as  such  rate  is  concerned,  be  of 
no  effect  ” ? — But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rating  at  all. 

1071.  Is  it  not  a deduction  of  the  rate  from  the. 
rent  ? — That  does  not  touch  the  rateability  of  the 
parties.  I thought  you  were  speaking  of  that 
description  of  agreement,  whereby  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  the  landlord 
undertakes  to  be  rated  for  his  tenant,  and  is 
actually  put  down  in  the  rate  book,  therefore  I 
was  mistaken. 

1072.  At  present,  in  England,  the  occupying 
tenant  pays  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

1073.  Without  any  power  of  deducting  any 
part  of  it  from  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

1074.  What  is  the  law  in  Ireland  ? — The  law  in 
Ireland  is,  that  one-half  the  poundage  of  the  rate 
shall  be  deducted  from  every  pound  of  rent  paid 
to  the  landlord  by  the  tenant,  subject  to  this  con- 
dition, that  the  whole  amount  so  deducted  shall 
not  be  greater  than  one-half  of  the  rate. 

1075.  Do  you  consider  that  any  agreement 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  whereby 
the  tenant  should  not  be  entitled  to  deduct  any 
part  of  the  poor-rate  from  the  landlord,  would  be 
either  impolitic  or  injudicious  ? — I think  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  law  where  it  is  upon  that 
point.  I would  not  recommend  any  change  in 
that  respect. 

1076.  Mr.  Gregory.]  Do  you  not  know  that, 
by  a recent  change  in  the  law,  landlords  can. 
make  agreements  with  tenants  for  the  tenants  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  whole  of  the.  rates, 
and  that  they  do  do  that  ? — I believe  that  is  so. 

1077.  Lord  Naas.]  By  the  original  Act,  any 
covenant  entered  into  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  which  would  prevent  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant  paying  their  equal  shares,  was  illegal? 
— Yes  ; it  was  considered  that  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  machinery  of  the  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  voting. 

1078.  That  clause  was  repealed  by  the  12th  & 
13th  Yict.  c.  104,  s.  12,  I believe ; agreements 
such  as  I have  referred  to,  which  were  illegal  by 
the  original  Act,  are  now  no  longer  illegal,  and 
it  is  at  present  optional  with  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  to  make  such  agreements  as  they  please 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  poor  rate  ? — 
I think  that  is  so. 

1079.  Chairman.]  Will  you  now  be  so  good 
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as  to  proceed  to  clause  11? — The  11th  section 
has  for  its  object  to  amend  the  state  of  the  law 
by  which  the  county  cess  collectors  are  at  pre- 
sent authorised  to  demand  a preference  for  the 
collection  of  rates  in  Ireland.  I believe  that 
there  is  a great  agreement  of  opinion  among 
boards  of  guardians,  that  is  very  hard  that  the 
man  collecting  may  be  displaced  by  any  claim  of 
this  kind  ; for  a long  time  past,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  us  that  an  amendment  of  the  law  in 
this  particular  would  be  a desideratum. 

1080.  The  existing  state  of  the  law  prevents 
boards  of  guardians  from  giving  to  the  collectors 
whom  they  have  found  faithful,  anything  like 
an  assurance  that  they  will  continue  to  hold  their 
posts? — Yes. 

1081.  Lord  John  Browne. ] And  it  also  pre- 
vents other  parties  from  tendering  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rates? — It  prevents  others  from 
tendering.  I see  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
thing  should  not  be  quite  open  and  free.  They 
will  still . be  free  to  appoint  the  county  cess 
collector  if  they  please. 

1082.  Mr.  Gregory .]  The  county  cess  collector 
being  appointed  by  a different  body,  the  Poor 
Law  Board  have  not  the  same  power  over  him, 
of  course  ? — I think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  the  law  altered,  as  we  propose  to  alter  it  by 
this  clause. 

1083.  Chairman.']  Now  will  you  proceed  to 
clause  12  ? — Clause  12  merely  provides  that  the 
two  previous  clauses  are  not  to  affect  the  district 
comprised  in  the  Dublin  Bates  Act  where  there  is 
a different  state  of  the  law. 

1084.  Now  let  us  take  clause  13  ? — Clause  13 
is  a clause  to  improve  the  practical  part  of  con- 
ducting elections  as  to  that  class  of  ratepayers 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  in  the  benefi- 
cial interest  they  may  possess  in  any  property ; 
the  original  Act  required  simply  a description  of 
the  property  on  which  they  claimed  to  vote  ; we 
here  set  out  what  kind  of  description  they  should 
give;  there  lias  been  a great  deal  of  trouble 
arising  out  of  the  vague  language  of  the  first  Act, 
and  this  is  intended  to  give  the  parties  notice  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to  describe  the 
property  ; that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  specify 
in  cities,  towns,  and  their  suburbs  having  streets 
and  other  roadways,  the  name  of  the  street  or 
roadway,  and  the  number  of  the  house  or  tene- 
ment, if  any,  and  the  parish  in  which  the  property 
is  situate,  and  in  other  places  the  barony,  parish, 
or  townland,  so  that  the  property  may  be  ascer- 
tained and  identified  with  reasonable  certainty.” 

1085.  This,  clause  will  give  more  practical 
effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  in  re- 
gard to  voting  for  guardians  ? — Yes. 

1086.  Mr.  Monsell.]  How  are  those  claims  to 
vote  substantiated  at  the  present  time  ? — There 
is.  a register  to  be  kept  by  the  returning  officer 
of  those  claims,  and  he  from  time  to  time  revises 
the  register,  and  if  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  any 
claim,  he  can  require  the  party  to  come  before 
him  to  prove  it. 

1087.  And  you  think  that  is  not  a sufficient 
check  against  fraud  ? — This  is  intended  to  assist 
the  action  of  that  check. 

1088.  Do  you  consider  the  returning  officer 
constitutes  a proper  tribunal  to  decide  upon  so 
grave  a question  ? — I think  he  is  the  proper  party 
to  do  it. 

1089.  But  why  not  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
—It  would  occupy  a very  great  deal  indeed  of  the 
time  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I am  sure  ; it  is 


a dry  kind  of  business  which  they  would  not  like 
to  attend  to,  and  which  I feel  sure  they  would 
not  attend  to  excepting  for  party  or  political  pur- 
poses. 

1090.  Are  there  in  point  of  fact,  in  your  belief 
many  gross  frauds  perpetrated  under  the  present 
system  in  which  the  returning  officer  is  the  tri- 
bunal ? — In  the  conduct  of  elections  ? 

1091.  No ; in  the  putting  in  of  those  claims, 
and  the  admitting  of  them? — In  some  of  the 
large  towns  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  fraud  in 
regard  to  those  claims  to  vote  in  respect  to  pro- 
perty ; and  these  two  clauses  are  intended  to 
meet  that  difficulty  as  far  as  we  have  been  ad- 
vised to  go. 

1092.  Upon  whom  does'  the  onus  lie  of  dis- 
proving the  claim  which  is  made  to  the  returnin'* 
officer  ? — Those  votes  are  objected  to  when  there 
is  a contest  in  the  electoral  division.  The  parties 
representing  the  candidates  attend  before  the 
returning  officer,  and  object  to  votes  which  they 
think  are  not  good  votes  ; then  the  claim  comes 
to  be  examined ; but  there  is  previously  in  the 
large  towns  and  divisions  a register  of  those 
claims  going  on  from  time  to  time,  made  by  the 
returning  officer  himself,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. 

1093.  And  it  is  your  deliberate  opinion  that  he 
is  a sufficient  and  a safe  tribunal  to  decide  upon 
those  claims  ? — I think  so ; if  any  complaint 
against  the  returning  officer  is  sent  up  to  us,  the 
inspector  goes  down  and  inquires  what  he  has 
done,  and  we  find  that  in  the  cases  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  complaints  against  the  returning 
officers,  they  have  done  their  duty  very  well. 

1094.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  winch  the 
number  of  votes  given  by  a person  putting  in  one 
of  these  claims  has  to  be  determined,  is  it  the  fact 
that  when  a landlord  owns,  for  instance,  a house 
or  a number  of  houses  valued  at  100 1.  a year,  and 
where  he  receives  150 1.  a year  out  of  those 
houses,  he  has  a right  to  claim  votes  for  the  150  l. 
and  not  for  the  100  L,  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
the  rent  which  he  receives,  and  not  according  to 
the  rating  ? — The  fact  is,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  and  since  that  limitation  has  been  made 
with  respect  to  half  the  amount  of  the  rate,  the 
owner  has  obtained  an  undue  number  of  votes ; 
originally  it  stood  rightly.  He  was  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  rent  he  received,  because  he 
was  to  pay  originally  according  to  the  amount  of 
rent  he  received,  and  sometimes  a landlord  would 
pay  more  than  the  whole  rate  to  the  tenant  on 
account  of  the  great  difference  between  the  rates 
and  the  valuation.  That  was  amended,  as  you 
are  aware,  by  the  law  limiting  the  liability  of  the 
landlord  to  half  the  whole  amount  of  the  rate,  but 
the  law  of  election  was  not  altered  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  anomaly  has  in  consequence  arisen, 
to  the  removal  of  which  one  of  the  clauses  in  this 
Bill  is  directed. 

1095.  Mr.  Gregory.]  Is  not  the  maximum 
number  of  votes  which  any  proprietor  has  in  an 
electoral  division,  six  ? — Yes. 

1096.  Then,  supposing  a company  held  land  of 
the  same  amount  as  a proprietor,  and  the  property 
was  vested  in  trustees,  say,  five  trustees,  are  you 
aware  that  each  of  those  trustees  would  have  six 
votes,  so  that  the  company  would  be  put  into  a 
better  position  than  the  single  proprietor  ? — The 
matter  is  extremely  complicated  both  with  respect 
to  voting  by  companies  and  voting  by  trustees. 

I dare  say  that  the  state  of  the  law  is  as  you  put 
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it,  namely,  that  each  of  the  trustees,  if  it  were  a has  been,  inasmuch  as  the  landlord  pays  a direct  A.  Power , 

lar<re  property,  would  have  six  votes.  proportion  of  the  rate,  to  give  him  a direct  share  ^S<1- 

1097.  If  the  property  were  large  enough  to  in  the  voting,  and  I think  he  could  not  exercise 

confer  the  maximum  number  of  votes,  namely,  that  otherwise  than  by  proxy  in  a great  many  25  "Pn 
six,  and  it  were  held  by  five  trustees,  each  of  cases. 

those  five  trustees  would  be  able  to  give  six  1108.  xlt  present  the  system  of  voting  by 
votes  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  extreme  case  proxy  is,  that  when  once  a proxy  is  given  it  re- 

havinf  come  before  us.  mains  in  force  until  it  is  specially  revoked  ? — It 

1098.  Are  you  not  aware  of  that  having  taken  does  so. 

place  at  a union  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ? — I should  1109.  Do  you  think  that  has  led  to  abuse 

not  know  anything  about  it,  if  it  took  place  in  the  Yes. 

last  general  election.  Was  it  said  that  each  of  the  1110.  The  present  holders  of  proxies,  in  many 
trustees  exercised  the  power  ? cases,  vote  for  persons  who  perhaps  are  dead  ? — 

1099.  Yes.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  unfair  That  is  very  possible  ; and  we  have  a provision 
that  a company  should  have  a greater  number  of  here,  in  the  14th  clause,  to  alter  that  state  of 
votes  than  a single  proprietor  ? — Yes.  I think  things. 

the  law  should  be  altered  in  that  respect  if  it  is  1111.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Do  you  not  think 

so : but  I am  not  aware  of  the  case  you  allude  that  the  practical  effect  of  doing  away  with  the 

t0>  proxy  system  would  be  to  deprive  large  pro- 

1100.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Will  you  be  kind  enough  prietors,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  London  for  a 
to  look  at  Section  86  of  1 & 2 Viet.,  c.  56.  The  great  part  of  the  year,  such  as  Members  of  Par- 
words  are,  “ In  cases  of  property  belonging  to,  or  liament  and  Peers  of  the  Realm,  of  all  share  in 
occupied  by,  any  corporation  aggregate,  or  any  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  ? 
joint  stock  company,  no  member  of  such  corpora-  — Yes ; I think  you  must  leave  the  system  in 
tion,  or  proprietor  of,  or  interested  in  such  joint  existence,  but  that  you  should  limit  the  number 
stock  company,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  proxies  which  one  man  may  hold  in  his  hand, 
thereof;  but  any  officer  of  such  corporation  or  and  also  limit  the  period  for  which  the  proxy  may 
joint  stock  company  whose  name  shall  be  entered  be  held,  and  make  it  renewable ; and  that  is  what 
by  the  direction  of  the  governing  body  of  such  we  propose  to  do. 

corporation  or  company  in  the  books  of  the  union  1112.  To  retain  the  system,  and  limit  the  num- 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  directed  with  respect  her  of  proxies,  and  the  time  during  which  they 
to  ratepayers  claiming  to  vote  in  respect  of  pro-  may  be  available  ? — Yes  ; that  has  been  done 
perty  not  in  their  actual  occupation,  shall  be  en-  already  under  the  English  Poor  Law  Act.  In 
titled  to  vote  in  respect  of  such  property  in  the  the  English  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  there  was 
same  manner  as  if  he  were  a ratepayer  thereof.”  the  same  provision  existing,  which  has  since  been 
Is  not  the  policy  which  was  marked  out  there,  altered  in  the  same  way. 

that  an  individual  is  to  represent  the  whole  where  1113.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Is  it  not  the  case  at  the 

several  persons  are  concerned  ? — Yes.  present  time,  that  the  owners  of  property,  by 

1101.  And  do  you  not  . think  that  that  would  means  of  the  ex-officio  guardians,  are  more  fully 

apply  to  this  case  ? — It  is  not  quite  the  case  in  represented  under  it  than  they  were  under  the 
question.  original  law,  because  originally  the  number  was 

1102.  But  you  think  the  same  policy  should  one-third  and  now  it  may  be  one  half? — Yes; 

apply? — Yes,  no  doubt.  they  are  more  fully  represented  in  that  respect 

1103.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Do  you  not  think  that  than  they  were  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
great  evils  and  inconveniences  have  arisen  from  law. 

the  present  system  of  proxy  voting  in  Ireland  ? — 1114.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  by 

Yes;  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  means  of  proxy  votes  the  lessors  now  return  a 
proxies,  particularly  on  account  of  the  enormous  considerable  number  of  the  electoral  guardians  ? 
quantity  of  votes  which  one  proxy  can  hold  in  —Yes;  it  has  a great  effect  in  any  contest, 
his  hands  at  once,  that  number  being  unlimited.  1115.  If  that  be  so,  the  lessor  has  an  undue 
I have  known  of  1,000  votes  being  exercised  by  advantage  over  the  occupier  upon  the  Board 
one  individual.  of  Guardians ; all  the  ex-officio  guardians  are 

1104.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  North  Dub-  supposed  to  represent  the  lessors’  interest,  and 

lin  Union  one  gentleman  holds  2,000  proxies,  and  the  number  of  elective  guardians  introduced 
another  1,200? — I can  believe  it.  ' through  the  proxy  votes  is  large,  so  that,  in  fact, 

1105.  Do  you  consider  that  a great  evil? — so  far  from  its  being  limited  to  half,  the  lessor 

Yes;  and  we  have  so  considered  it  for  a long  interest  is  considerably  mox-e  than  half? — Yes; 
time,  and  we  have  had  a provision  before  Parlia-  supposing  the  lessor  suffers  merely  from  the  poor- 
ment  for  many  years  to  alter  it.  rate  in  the  degree  in  which  he  directly  pays  the 

1106.  Do  you  believe  that  the  system  of  proxy  poor-rate,  he  is  provided  for  very  handsomely  in 
voting  might  not  be  abolished  altogether,  and  respect  to  the  persons  who  represent  his  interest, 
still  leave  the  owners  of  property  fairly  repre-  1116.  And  do  you  think  that  ought  to  be 
sented? — The  owners  of  property  could  not  very  altered  ? — No;  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
well  be  served  personally  with  voting  papers ; pressing  need  to  alter  that  state  of  things. 

this  proxy  system  is  made  ancillary  to  the  giving  1117.  Why  not? — Complaint  has  not  reached 
of  votes  in  writing,  and  you  could  not  expect  us  upon  that  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the 
people  to  come  and  vote  in  person,  nor  could  you  complaint  that  owners  and  immediate  lessors  at 
safely  send  them  voting  papers  by  post.  present,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  no 

1107.  But  do  you  not  think  that  under  the  votes  at  all  where  they  ought  to  have  votes, 
present  system,  when  one-half  of  a board  of  That  complaint  has  reached  us,  but  I have  no 
guardians  may  be  ex  officio  guardians,  that  that  impression  that  any  complaint  exists  as  to.  the 
gives  a great  protection  to  the  owners  of  pro-  proportion  in  which  the  landlords,  are  permitted 
perty,  besides  the  votes  which  they  have  as  occu-  to  vote,  further  than  that  which  is  provided  for 
pying  ratepayers ? — Yes;  the  policy  of  the  law  by  this  Bill. 

0.28.  H 3 1118.  You 
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A.  Power,  1118.  You  think  that  no  dissatisfaction  exists  tend  upon  the  Board,  and  not  of  those  who 
Esq.  with  respect  to  the  present  state  of  things  ? — I actually  attend ; the  number  of  qualified  ex  officio 

have  not  heard  of  such  dissatisfaction,  so  that  I guardians  in  any  union  in  England,  is  generally 

25  April  have  not  directed  my  attention  to  the  question ; less  than  that  of  the  elected  guardians';  but,  of 

lS61-  it  is  a question  rather  for  the  Legislature.  course,  there  may  be  exceptions. 

1119.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  The  lessor  and  1130.  Mr.  Herbert.]  The  lessor  in  England  is 

the  lessee  are  both  ratepayers  ? — Yes.  very  much  less  directly  interested  in  the  manage- 

1120.  Are  the  interest  of  the  lessor  and  the  ment  of  the  poor  law  than  in  Ireland,  inasmuch 
lessee  identical  in  keeping  down  the  amount  of  as  he  pays  no  rate,  except  upon  what  he  holds  in 
the  rates  ? — They  are  both  deeply  interested  in  his  own  occupation? — He  does  not  pay  poor- 
keeping down  the  amount  of  the  rates.  In  Eng-  rate  as  owner,  except  on  certain  classes  of  tene- 
lana  it  is  so  much  felt  that  the  lessor  is  interested  ments. 

in  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  that  they  give  him  1131.  His  immediate  interest  is  much  less  in 
a vote  though  he  does  not  directly  pay  any  ' rate,  the  economy  or  management  of  the  union  than  it 
because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  rent  suf-  is  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

fers  through  the  imposition  of  the  rates  upon  the  1132.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Can  you  state  upon  what 
property.  ^ ground  the  number  of  ex  officio  guardians  was 

1121.  In  England  he  pays  no  rate,  and  yet  he  increased;  they  were  to  be  one-third  at  one  time, 

has  a vote  the  same  as  he  has  in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  and  they  are  now  to  be  one  half  of  the  Board,  is 

1122.  Then  what  opposition  can  exist  between  not  that  so? — Yes. 

the  interest  of  the  lessor,  and  the  interest  of  the  1133.  On  what  plea  was  that  number  in- 
lessce  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  creased? — The  change  that  you  mention  was 
Ireland  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  point  on  which  effected,  I think,  in  the  year  1847,  at  the  time 
their  interests  are  materially  at  variance.  when  property  was  considered  in  great  danger ; 

1123.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  law  in  Eng-  I rather  think  that  that  was  the  broad  ground  for 

land  at  present  with  respect  to  magistrates  being  the  change. 

ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ?—  1134.  Was  not  there  another  reason  given  at 

The  law  of  England  at  present  is,  that  only  those  that  time,  namely,  that  there  was  not  a sufficient 
who.  are  resident  within  the  union,  and  who  are  number  of  experienced  elected  guardians  to  ad- 
magistrates  for  the  county  in  which  the  union  is  minister  such  an  important  law  ?— Yes,  it  was 
situated,  can  be  ex  officio  members.  thought  that  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  place  a 

1124.  Then  the  law  with  respect,  to  ex  officio  greater  number  of  ex  officio  guardians  on  the 
guardians  in  Ireland  is  the  same  as  in  England,  Boards. 

with  this  addition,  that  if  the  number  be  not  equal  1135.  Would  you  say  that  that  cause  any 
to  the.  number  of  elected,  guardians,  then  parties  longer  exists ; is  there  not  now  a very  large  body 
come  in  ivho  are  not  resident  within  the  union,  of  elected  guardians  of  great  experience  in  the 
so  as  to  make  up  the  number  required  ? — Yes.  country  who  are  quite  capable  of  administering  the 

1125.  Unless  there  is  that  deficiency  in  the  law  ?— In  certain  parts  of  the  country  in  Ireland, 
number  of  resident  guardians,  strangers  do  not  and  almost  everywhere,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
intervene  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  that  element,  as  you  may  call  it,  for  the  adminis- 
the  union  ? — No,  but  they  are  not  strangers,  be-  tration  of  the  poor  law. 

cause  they  have  property  there.  1136.  Can  you  say  in  whose  hands  is  the  real 

1 126.  I mean,  non-resident  persons ; it  follows  daily  and  practical  administration  of  the  poor  law 
then,  that  in  Ireland,  the  lessor  interest  is  not.  placed  at  this  present  moment ; is  it  the  ex  officio 
represented  more  strongly  on  the  Boards  of  guardians  and  the  elected  guardians,  or  is  it  the 
Guardians  than  it  is  in  England  ? — Y es ; it  is  elected  guardians  almost  separately  ? — I think 
more  strongly  represented  through  the  ex  officio  you  are  right  in  considering  that  the  elected 
guardians  on  this  account,  but  there  is  no  such  guardians  do  take  a more  practical  part  in  the 
provision  about  making  the  number  of  the  ex  administration  of  the  law  than  the  ex  officio  guar- 
officio  guardians  equal  to  the  number  of  elected  dians,  as  a general  rule,  throughout  the  country, 
guardians  , in  England.  If  there  be,  as  there  though  to  that  rule  there  may  of  course  be  excep- 
generally  is  in  unions  in  England,  a much  less  tions. 

number  of  ex  officio  guardians  than  of  elected  1137.  But  do  you  think  it  applies  to  the 
guardians  on  the  Board;  there  is  no  provision  country  generally,  that  the  attendance  of  the 
to  bring  in  any  strangers.  elected  guardians-is  very  much  greater  than  that 

1127.  Is  the.  provision,  by  the  law,  that  any  of  the  ex  officio  guardians,  and  that  in  the  practical 

magistrate,  resident  within  a union,  may  be  a administration  of  the  law  all  the  labour  and  care 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  England  ? and  time  and  attention  are  given  to  the  work  by 
—He  must  be  a magistrate  of  the  county  in  the  elected  guardians,  and  not  by  the  ex  officio 
which  the  union  is  situated,  and  resident  within  guardians  ? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  that ; I am 
the  union.  ...  in  the  habit  of  casting  my  eye  over  the  minutes  of 

1128.  There  is  no.  limit  with  respect  to  the  20  or  30  Boards  every  day,  and  I there  often  see 

number  of  such  magistrates  who  may  be  on  the  marked  with  the  letters  “ J.  P.”  the  names  of 
w°a  r1  t'iere  is  n0  ’ kut>  ™ fact,  in  the  ex  officio  guardians  who  have  attended,  and 

English  unions  the  number  of  ex  officio  guardians  the  effect  produced  upon  my  mind  is,  that  not 
on  the  Board  is  always  less  than  the  number  of  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  whole  attend- 
elected  guardians.  ance  is,  generally  speaking,  that  of  the  ex  officio 

1 129.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  know-  guardians,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chairman 
ledge  of  the  working,  of  the  law  in  England,  is  generally  an  ex  officio  guardian,  and  very  often  • 
whether  that  comparative  smallness  of  the  nnm-  the  vice  chairman  and  the  deputy  vice  chairman, 
ber  of  ex  officio  guardians  arises  from  the  non-  1138.  The  result  of  your  observation  is  this, 
attendance  of  the  justices,  or  from  there  not  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  ex  officio 
being  a sufficient  number  in  the  district  ? — No  ; guardians  attend  where  two-thirds  of  the  others 

1 am  speaking  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  at-  attend  ? — I should  say  that  that  is  the  general 

impression 
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impression  which  I have  derived  from  seeing  the 
minutes  of  Boards  of  Guardians;  almost  uni- 
versally there  are  more  elected  guardians  than 
ex  officio  guardians  present. 

1139.  And,  therefore,  taking  those  proportions, 
it  would  appear  that  the  great  amount  ot  work  is 
done  by  the  elected  guardians  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  ?— The  attendance  is  better  on 
the  part  of  the  elected  guardians  ; I cannot  speak 
about  the  work. 

1140.  Must  you  not  assume  that  those  who. 
daily  attend  have  the  practical  administration  of 
the  law  in  their  hands,  and  not  those  who  do  not 
attend  daily  ?— That  shows  _ clearly  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  administration  of  the  law  does 
not  fall  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  ex  officio 
guardians. 

1141.  But  you  think  that  the  want  of  expe- 
rienced elected  guardians  no  longer  exists? — I 
agree  to  that. 

1142.  Lord  Naas.]  Upon  what  do  you  found 
your  opinion  that  this  alteration  of  the  law  in 
1847,  was  made  partly  because  it  was  feared  that 
there  was  a great  want  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  elected  guardians  ? — The  broad  reason 
which  I gave  was  that  the  property  of  the  country 
was  considered  to  be  in  great  danger,  that  was 
my  leading  idea. 

1143.  But  did  you  hear  when  this  alteration  in 
the  law  was  proposed  in  1847,  any  allegation  of 
inexperience  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
elected  guardians  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty? — No,  I have  heard  nothing  of  that  sort 
mentioned  as  a ground  for  that  legislation  ; but 
I must  say  that  at  that  time  the  Commissioners 
were  called  upon  continually  to  dissolve  Boards 
of  Guardians  because  they  were  not  at  all  equal 
to  the  extent  of  their  duty,  or  to  the  nature  of 
their  duty  ; and  I think  therefore  it  may  possibly 
have  been  one  ground  upon  which  that  legislation 
was  made,  so  that  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
very  inaccurate  in  the  statement  as  it  now  stands. 
There  were  certainly  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
western  unions  who  where  quite  unequal  to  the 
work,  and  we  were  obliged  to  dissolve  them,  and 
appoint  paid  officers. 

1 144.  Do  you  mean  that  you  found  that  they 
were  not  able  to  afford  that  amount  of  attendance 
that  the  necessity  of  the  tune  demanded  ? — Both ; 
and  I may  add  that  there  were  some  of  those  new 
unions  in  the  west  where  we  despaired  of  having 
any  material  at  all  for  elected  guardians ; but 
they  have  risen  above  that  now,  and  are  well 
provided  with  elected  guardians.  There  were 
unions  where  we  thought  we  should  not  be  able 
to  obtain  elected  guardians  enough  to  make  a 
board,  such  as  the  Belmullet  Union. 

1145.  Mr.  Herbert.']  In  those  unions  where 
you  were  obliged  to  dissolve  the  Board,  can  you 
state  whether  the  ex  officio  guardians  or  the 
elected  guardians  preponderate  ? — No ; I cannot 
state  that. 

1146.  Lord  John  Browne.]  I think,  in  a number 
of  the  unions  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  number 
of  ex  officio  guardians  is  not  so  large  as  the  num- 
ber might,  according  to  the  law,  be,  if  there  were 
more  magistrates  residing  in  the  unions  ? — I think 
that  is  very  likely  to  be  so. 

1147.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Have  you  returns  sent 
up  to  you  of  the  attendance  of  the  ex  officio  and 
of  elected  guardians  in  the  different  unions  ?— 
None  further  than  the  actual  copies  of  the  weekly 
minutes;  we  get  actual  copies  of  the  weekly 
minutes,  and  all  the  names  of  the  parties  attend- 

0.28. 


ing  appear,  and  we  can  generally  distinguish  the 
ex  officio  guardians  from  the  other,  from  the 
letters  “ J.  P.  ” attached  to  their  names. 

1148.  A return  has  been  sent  to  me  from  a, 
western  union,  stating  that  from  the  4th  of  April 
1860  to  the  20th  of  March  1861,  the  average 
attendance  of  elected  guardians  was  368,  whereas 
the  attendance  of  ex  officio  guardians  amounted 
to  88  ; now  do  you  think  that  the  same  proportion 
prevails  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I think  that 
proportion  is  not  very  remote  from  the  proportion 
that  I gave  as  the  result  of  my  general  impression 
derived  from  the  view  of  the  weekly  minutes ; I 
think  it  is  rather  more  against  the  ex  officio  guaiv 
dians  than  I have  put  it. 

1149.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Would  you  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  in  one  union  the  proportion  was  in 
this  way,  namely,  one  ex  officio  guardian  attending 
against  13  elected  guardians  ? — In  what  union  ? 

1150.  The  City  of  Cork? — I should  not  be 
very  much  surprised. 

1151.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Have  you  re- 
turns of  the  attendance  which  show  what  propor- 
tion of  the  elected  guardians  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Board  when  business  commenced  ? — No. 

1152.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  case  in 
many  of  the  unions  that  the  elected  guardians 
drive  in  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  market 
and  just  attend  the  Board,  and  then  go  home 
after  having  taken  a little  part  in  the  business  ? 
— That  may  possibly  be  the  case  ; but  I cannot 
from  the  Minutes  state  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

1153.  Mr.  Quinn]  Are  you  aware  that  many 
Boards  of  Guardians  keep  those  returns  of  the 
attendance,  and  publish  them  regularly  ? — I dare 
say  they  do. 

1154.  Chairman.]  They  are  always  sent  up 
and  submitted  to  you? — Yes,  the  Minutes  are; 
the  record  is  both  in  the  union  and  in  the  central 
office. 

1155.  Mr.  Herbert]  Have  .there  been  any 
complaints  made  to  you,  say  within  the  last  two 
years,  of  the  non-attendence  of  guardians? — We 
have  ourselves  had  to  make  complaints  with  re- 
gard to  some  particular  unions ; that  is  to  say,  to 
go  so  far  as  to  write  sometimes  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Boards,  requesting  that  they  would 
make  arrangements  to  attend  when  there  has  been 
a cessation  of  attendance  at  certain  busy  times  of 
the  year;  there  is  occasionally  a blank  day,  and 
I have  known  that  to  continue  for  three  or  four 
weeks  successively  in  some  unions. 

1156.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  ex  officio  guardians 
are  people  of  that  class  in  life  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  a good  portion  of  the  year  out 
of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1157.  And  that  would  account  to  a great  ex- 
tent for  the  bad  attendance  of  the  ex  officio  guar- 
dians ? — Yes. 

1158.  Mr.  Cogan.]  I understand  you  to  say, 
that  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  law, 
altering  the  proportion  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  arose  from  two  causes ; first,  from  the  fear 
that  property  might  be  swamped  by  the  rates ; 
and  secondly,  that  there  was  not  that  amount  of 
experience  amongst  the  elected  guardians  which 
was  required ; but  do  you  think  that  if  the  law 
were  now  to  go  back  to  its  original  state,  and  the 
ex  officio  guardians  were  to  be  one-third  of  the 
whole,  that  any  evil  consequences  would  be  likely 
to  arise  from  those  causes ; either  to  property 
from  foolish  and  improper  expenditure,  or  to  the 
management  from  want  of  experienced  elected 

H 4 guardians  ? 


A.  Power, 
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guardians  ? — No ; I do  not  think  that  any  serious 
evil  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  either  of  those 
two  particulars. 

1159.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  consider  that 
any  evil  resulting  from  the  present  state  of  the 
law  requires  that  a change  should  be  made,  but 
if  Parliament  thought  proper  to  make  such  a 
change  you  are  of  opinion  that  no  mischievous 
consequences  would  follow  ? — Exactly. 

1160.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Do  you  consider  that  any 
evil  consequences  that  arise  from  the  present 
proportion  borne  by  the  ex  officio  guardians  to 
the  elected  guardians  ? — No ; I do  not  think 
that  any  evil  consequences  arise  from  that  at  all. 
I should  like  them  to  attend  in  greater  numbers. 

1161.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Was  not,  in  your  opinion, 
the  object  of  the  law  in  having  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians partly  constituted  of  ex  officio  guardians 
and  partly  constituted  of  elected  guardians,  that 
both  property  and  population  should  be  repre- 
sented ? — Yes. 

1162.  Now,  if  half  the  Board  is  composed  of  ex 
officio  guardians,  and  by  means  of  proxy  voting, 
the  owners  of  property  can  influence  the  elected 
guardians,  does  not  that  give  them  an  undue 
preponderance  at  the  Board  ? — It  appears  to  me 
that  the  property  interest  is  very  handsomely 
provided  for  by  the  present  arrangement;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  lead  to  the  affairs  of 
the  unions  being  placed  purely  in  the  hands  of 
ex  officio  guardians,  nor  is  there,  in  fact,  any  an- 
tagonism of  interest  between  the  two  classes  of 
guardians  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

1163.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Do  you  know  that  on 
special  occasions  the  ex  officio  guardians  muster 
in  large  numbers,  who  do  not  attend  perhaps  for 
a year  again  ? — Yes ; and  that  is  also  the  case  with 
the  elected  guardians. 

1164.  Should  you  think  it  is  more  the  case 
with  them,  or  with  the  others  ? — More  with  the 
ex  officio  gurdians,  perhaps  ; because  on  ordinary 
occasions  (although  the  numbers  are  intended  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  equal)  they  do  not  at- 
tend in  the  same  proportion  as  the  elected  guar- 
dians ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  many  who  do  not 
attend  ordinarily  would  be  apt  to  come  forward  on 
special  occasions,  speaking  of  both  classes,  the  ex 
officio  guardians  and  the  elected  guardians. 

1165.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  England  the  ex  officio 
guardians  take  scarcely  any  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  Poor  Law  unions  ? — 
No ; I apprehend  that  is  not  so  by  any  means. 
In  the  great  majority  of  country  unions  in  Eng- 
land, I think  you  will  find  that  the  ’squires  take  a 
very  leading  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law ; there  is  generally  a nobleman  or  a 
gentleman  in  the  chair,  who  attends  very  diligently 
indeed  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  who  ex- 
ercises, perhaps,  more  influence  in  the  unions  in 
England  than  is  exercised  by  chairmen  in  Ireland. 

1166.  Sir  Edxoard  Grogan.]  What  is  the 
qualification  for  an  elected  guardian  ? — It  varies 
in  different  unions,  according  as  it  is  arranged 
by  orders  of  the  Commissioners ; the  extreme 
qualification  is  to  be  rated  for  30  l.  in  the  poor 
rate  book. 

1167.  Is  there  any  qualification  besides  that 
rating  at  30  l.  for  an  elected  guardian  ? — Having 
paid  the  rates,  and  being  eligible  in  every  respect 
as  a rate-payer  entitled  to  vote. 

1168.  The  elected  guardians  are  elected  for 
electoral  division? — Yes. 


1169.  There  is,  at  present,  no  necessity  which 

requires  an  elected  guardian  to  reside  within  the 
electoral  division  of  the  union  he  represents  ? 

1170.  Do  you  consider  that  a change  of  that 
kind  would  be  advisable  ? — No,  it  has  never 
been  pressed  upon  us  from  any  quarter. 

1171.  The  object  of  a guardian  being  elected 
for  an  electoral  division  is,  that  he  may  protect 
the  interests  of  that  division  in  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  union  ? — Yes  ; and  it  is 
generally  the  case  that  resident  parties  are 
elected ; but  there  are  exceptions  to  that,  and 
in  those  exceptive  cases  we  hear  of  no  com- 
plaints ; of  late  years  there  is  very  little  pau- 
perism ; some  divisions  are  entirely  free  from  it. 

1172.  Have  any  complaints  reached  you  of 
any  kind  as  to  the  non-residence  of  elected 
guardians  within  the  electoral  divisions  ? — No,  I 
recollect  none. 

1173.  Have  any  complaints  reached  you  from 
King’s  County  ? — No ; we  sometimes  have  this 
description  of  complaints.  By  one  of  the 
Amendment  Acts  we  were  empowered,  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians, to  unite  several  electoral  divisions  toge- 
ther for  electing  one  guardian,  and  we  did  that, 
and  it  exists  to  a considerable  extent  in  Ireland ; 
the  only  complaints  we  have  heard  are  from 
electoral  divisions,  who  wish  to  be  dissociated 
and  have  guardians  of  their  own  ; that  is  on  the 
ground  of  residence,  but  that  is  an  exceptional 
case. 

1174.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  existing  law  that  guardians  to  be 
elected  for  any  electoral  division,  should  be 
resident  in  the  electoral  division,  whose  interests 
they  are  to  watch  over  at  the  Board? — I see 
no  objection  to  that ; but  the  highest-rated  non- 
resident justices  are  made  to  supplement  the 
number  of  the  ex-officio  guardians  when  they  are 
below  the  half. 

1175.  Then  do  you  think  residence  within  the 
electoral  division  should  be  declared  requisite  for 
an  elected  guardian  ? — Yes ; I think  it  a most 
desirable  thing  that  a guardian  elected  for  a di- 
vision should  reside  within  it  both  for  the ' pur- 
poses of  the  Poor  Law  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Medical  Charities  Act,  particularly  the  Medi- 
cal Charities  Act ; I think  that  they  generally  do 
do  so,  but  there  might  be  cases  if  you  had  a rule 
on  the  subject  where  in  poor  districts  you  would 
not  get  a sufficient  number  of  eligible  people. 

1176.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Is  not  that  very 
frequently  the  case  ? — In  wild  parts  of  the 
country,  yes;  there  are  poor  parts  of  Ireland 
where  you  would  hardly  find  an  eligible  person 
for  the  office  residing  within  the  district. 

1177.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Those  cases  must 
be  very  exceptional,  I presume  ? — Yes ; but  there 
are  tracts  of  country  where  you  would  find 
electoral  divisions  so  situated. 

1178.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Are  there  not  sub-divisions 
in  which  you  would  not  find  such  guardians  ? — 
Yes  1 we  could  not  find  persons  to  act  under  the 
Medical  Charities  Act  in  the  Island  of  Arran, 
where  there  is  a large  population. 

1179.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  see  any 
reason  for  raising  the  qualification  of  an  elected 
guardian  from  the  30/.  rating  ? — No,  we  do  not 
put  it  so  high  as  30/.  in  a great  number  of  the 
electoral  divisions,  on  the  ground  of  the  paucity 
of  eligible  parties. 

1180.  I see 
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1180.  I see  that  "by  the  19th  section  of  the 
1 & 2 Viet.  c.  56,  the  Commissioners  may  alter 
the  number  of  the.  guardians,  and  determine  their 
qualification  ? — Yes. 

1181.  I also  see  that  by  the  6 & 7 Viet, 
c.  92,  s.  22,  “ No  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  felony,  fraud  or  perjury,  nor  any  person  who 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  liable  to  any  forfeiture 
for  having  provided,  furnished  or  supplied  for  his 
own  profit,  any  materials,  goods  or  provisions  for 
the  use  of  any  workhouse,  or  for  having  been 
concerned  in  furnishing  or  supplying  the  same,  or 
in  any  contract  relating  thereto,  shall  be  capable 
of  being  elected  or  appointed,  or  of  acting  as  a 
guardian  ?” — Yes. 

1182.  That  applies  both  to  elected  and  ex  officio 
guardians,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  it  disqualifies  even 
the  ex  officio  guardians. 

1183.  I see  that  applies  only  to  felony,  fraud 
or  perjury  ? — Yes,  or  having  been  adjudicated  to 
a forfeiture  for  supplying  goods  improperly. 

1184.  Having  been  connected  with  contracts 
relating  to  the  law  ? — Yes. 

1185. '  It  sometimes  occurs  that  there  are  par- 
ties resident  in  a county  who  have  been  dismissed 
from  some  public  situation  for  misconduct.  W ould 
you  consider  those  ineligible  persons  for  sitting 
on  boards  of  guardians? — We  have  a clause  pro- 
viding for  that.  Clause  22  provides  that  “No 
paid  officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  under  the  act 
for  the  better  distribution,  support,  and  manage- 
ment, of  medical  charities  in  Ireland,  nor  any 

erson  who,  having  been  such  paid  officer,  shall 
ave  been  dismissed  within  five  years  previously 
from  such  office  by  the  said  Commissioners,  shall 
be  capable  of  serving  as  a guardian ; and  no  per- 
son receiving  any  fixed  salary  or  emolument  from 
the  poor-rates  in  any  union  shall  be  capable  of 
serving  as  a guardian  in  such  union.” 

1186.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
proxies.  I think  you  stated  that  your  objections 
to  the  present  system  were  two-fold ; first,  the 
length  of  time  for  which  a proxy  at  present  con- 
tinues in  force  ? — Yes. 

1187.  The  present  time  is  indefinite? — Yes. 

1188.  You  propose  to  limit  it  to  five  years  ? — 
Yes. 

1189.  If  a proxy  was  given  to  me  for  five  years, 
I might  use  it  during  that  time  without  renewal  ? 
— Yes. 

1190.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
manner  in  which  proxies  are  at  present  delivered 
or  verified.  Suppose  a gentleman  resident  in 
England  sends  a proxy  to  a friend  in  Ireland  to 
vote  at  elections,  and  to  protect  his  property  in 
Ireland.  Is  there  any  statutable  form  in  which 
that  proxy  is  to  be  given  ? — Yes,  there  is  a form 
provided  by  the  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners. 

1191.  Do  those  regulations  require  that  such  a 
deputation,  for,  in  fact,  a proxy  is  a deputation, 
shall  be  witnessed  or  certified  before  any  magis- 
trate ? — No. 

1192.  Then  it  is  the  mere  signature  of  the 
individual  who  gives  the  proxy  appointing  another 
man? — Yes. 

1193.  Would  a declaration  that  the  gentleman 
resident  in  England  should  sign  his  name  to  the 
proxy  paper  in  the  presence  of  a magistrate,  who 
should  witness  his  signature,  be  objectionable,  in 
your  opinion? — That  would  be  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  due  appointment  of  a proxy. 

0.28. 


1194.  Would  not  that  tend  in  a great  degree  to  A. 
prevent  the  possibility  of  forged  proxies? — I 
think  so. 

1195.  There  have  been  such  things  as  forged 
proxies,  I think  ? — Yes. 

1195*.  To  any  considerable  extent? — There 
has  been  forgery  in  connexion  with  proxy 
papers  to  a very  great  extent. 

1196.  And  that  has  been  brought  officially 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

1197.  Would  such  a provision  as  I have  sug- 
gested in  your  opinion  tend  materially  to  check 
the  practice,  namely,  to  require  that  the  proxy 
should  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  a magistrate  ? 

— Yes,  I think  it  would  be  very  useful. 

1198.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
proxies  given  by  one  individual,  I think  you  said 
that  you  knew  of  cases  where  a single  man  had 
held  2,000  proxies,  or  upwards  ? — Yes. 

1199.  Then  what  is  the  serious  objection,  in 
your  mind,  to  proxy  papers  being  so  held? — 

It  has  a very  unpleasant  effect  in  a contested 
election ; I think  the  most  unsatisfactory  thing 
that  could  possibly  exist  in  a system  where  you 
are  electing  somebody  to  represent  an  electoral 
division,  consisting  of  several  thousand  ratepayers, 
is  that  one  person  alone  should  have  power  in 
his  hands  to  bring  to  the  poll  so  many  votes ; I 
do  not  know  anything  that  so  seems  to  upset  the 
principle  of  representation. 

1200.  You  do  not  intend  to  deprive  a party 
resident  in  England,  but  possessed  of  property  in 
Ireland,  of  the  right  of  voting  ? — No. 

1201.  He  pays  his  quota  of  the  rate  through 
his  tenant  ? — Yes. 

1202.  Has  he  not,  therefore,  a right  to  be  re- 
presented on  the  Board  as  far  as  a vote  can 
represent  him  ? — Yes. 

1203.  Then  why  should  he  not  give  that  vote 
to  whomsoever  he  pleases  ? — I think  if  the  party 
entitled  to  give  the  vote  were  to  bestir  himself, 
and  look  out  for  a proxy  (if  he  were  anxious  to 
vote,  and  anxious  to  be  represented  as  we  wish 
to  make  him),  it  would  be  very  much  better  than 
that  one  man  should  go  and  look  for  people  ‘who 
really  do  not  want  to  vote,  and  by  canvassing  and 
management,  obtain  the  disposal  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  votes. 

1204.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  constitution 
of  this  kingdom  proxies  are  permitted  in  one 
case  ? — In  the  voting  at  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

1205.  Yes  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

1206.  Do  you  consider  that  the  business  which 
is  entrusted  to  the  House  of  Lords  is  greater  and 
more  considerable  in  importance  than  that  of  any 
Board  of  Guardians  concerned  in  the  administrar- 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  is  very  important. 

1207.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  proxy 
papers  which  a Peer  may  hold  in  the  Upper 
House  ? — There  is  a limit,  but  I am  not  aware  of 
what  that  limit  is. 

1208.  "Would  not  the  fact  of  an  individual 
holding  a very  large  number  of  proxies  arise 
entirely  from  the  circumstance  of  a number  of 
gentlemen  owning  property  trusting  to  his  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  and  activity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No ; indeed  I do 
not  think  that  that  is  the  way  in  w;hich  thousands 
of  votes  happen  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  one  proxy ; I think  it  is  generally  the  man 
most  actively  distinguished  as  a partisan,  either 
sectarian  or  political,  who  makes  the  greatest 
exertion  to  collect  them  into  his  hands ; and  I 

I think 


Power, 

Esq. 

; April 
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A.  Power,  think  the  dissatisfaction  produced  by  that  practice  10  proxies,  and  you  think  that  the  proxy,  being 
Eaq.  on  both  sides  is  very  great.  unrevoked,  may  remain  so  long  in  the  hands  of 

1209.  Chairman .]  The  object  of  this  clause  is  the  holder  that  he  may  exercise  it  contrary  to  the 

25  April  to  correct  a state  01 things  under  which  votes  are  wish  of  the  man  who  gave  it  ? — Yes ; that  does 
1861.  collected,  not  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor  not  occur  very  often,  but  it  has  arisen. 

Law,  but  from  some  ulterior  view  or  some  ulte-  1221.  That  was  one  reason  why  you  suggested 
rior  purpose,  which  leads  active  people  to  require  the  present  amendment?— No,  it  was  not  the 
possession  of  a large  number  of  votes  ? — Yes.  reason  for  suggesting  the  present  amendment, 

1210.  And  in  order  to  correct  that  evil,  you  but  it  was  the  fact,  nevertheless, 
propose  to  limit  the  number  of  proxies  which  each  1222.  Whatever  the  strength  of  that  reason 
person  may  hold?— Yes.  might  be,  would  it  not  be  removed  by  the  re- 

1211-12.  What  is  the  number  you  propose  to  newal  of  the  proxy  every  five  years? — The  renewal 
fix?-  We  propose  to  limit  it  to  10 : “ No  person  0f  the  proxy  every  five  years  is  desirable  in  re- 
shall be  entitled  tovo  te  as  a proxy  for  more  than  ference  to  that  as  well  as  to  other  considerations. 
10  owners  of  property  in  any  one  electoral  division  1223.  Would  that  obviate  the  objection  to 

or  ward  unless  he  be  a steward,  bailiff,  land  agent,  which  you  have  been  referring? — Yes,  I think 
or  collector  of  rents  for  the  owners  of  property  jt  would. 

for  whom  he  may  be  appointed  to  vote.”  With  1224.  Then  if  the  objection  arising  on  that 
respect  to  that  there  is  no  limit  so  long  as  the  score  be  got  out  of  the  way,  on  what  ground  do 
vote  is  in  the  hands  of  the  person  directly  repre-  you  think  that  interference  with  the  right  of  a 
senting  the  owner  of  the  property.  third  party  to  nominate  the  person  to  whom  he 

1213.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Have  you  any  shall  entrust  the  protection  of  his  property  is 

reason  to  think  that  that  the  owner  of  property  justifiable  ? — I have  already  stated  the  reasons ; 
who  entrusts  another  gentleman  with  his  proxy  and  I will  state  them  over  again,  if  you  wish  it. 
would  not  exercise  the  vote  in  the  same  manner  I think  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  in  a 
if  he  were  present  in  person  at  the  election  ? — It  system  of  representation  than  one  man  going 
is  very  probable  that  when  the  owners  of  pro-  round  canvassing,  and  getting  hold  of  several 
perty  give  their  proxies  to  particular  parties,  thousand  votes  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  an 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  general  political  prin-  election  in  one  particular  political  direction ; and 
ciples  of  the  person  to  whom  they  entrust  the  it  is  greatly  to  be  avoided  in  a matter  of  poor 
proxy  ; that  they  have  a general  reliance  upon  law,  that  any  such  agency  should  exist.  I cannot 
them,  but  whether  they  would  vote  exactly  for  conceive  that  any  one  should  think  that  a satis- 
the  same  persons,  if  they  were  present  as  the  factory  state  of  things;  but  if  he  did  so,  there 
proxy  does,  I doubt  very  much  indeed.  must  be  some  extraordinary  reasons  for  it. 

1214.  On  what  grounds  do  you  doubt  that? — 1225.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  proxies  should 

Some  of  those  proxies  were  given,  perhaps  be  given  to  any  individual  in  consequence  of  a 
10  years  ago  ; sometimes  there  are  cases,  I hope,  canvass  ? — It  is  the  fact.  I am  sure  everybody 
where  gentlemen  might  vote  without  reference  who  hears  the  fact  that  a thousand  or  two  thousand 
to  political  or  sectarian  considerations  if  they  votes  are  to  be  found  in  one  hand,  must  feel  certain 
were  present ; but  as  sure  as  possible  in  the  case  that  they  have  not  come  there  by  the  accidental 
of  a proxy  holder  the  vote  would  go  in  some  sec-  concurrence  of  those  who  had  signed  the  papers, 
tarian  or  political  direction.  and  that  a great  deal  of  trouble  for  political  pur- 

1215.  Why  was  the  proxy  originally  given  to  poses,  and  for  objects  not  at  all  connected  with  the 

the  party  who  holds  it  ? — Because  it  was  incon-  proper  administration  of  the  poor  law,  must  have 
venient,  I should  think,  for  the  owner  of  the  pro-  been  used  to  obtain  those  votes ; I really  cannot 
perty  to  exercise  the  vote  himself.  understand  the  motive  which  anybody  can  have 

1216.  Can  you  assign  any  other  probable  reason  in  being  desirous  to  maintain  such  a system  of 
for  its  being  given  to  any  particular  individual  ? things. 

— He  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  it,  I have  no  1226.  Can  you  not  conceive  the  case  of  a man 
doubt.  of  station  and  character  taking  a very  active  part 

1217.  Can  you  assign  any  other  reason? — I in  the  administration  of  the  Board,  of  which  he 
have  said  already  that  I have  no  doubt  that  the  is  a member  ? — Yes. 

party  who  gave  it  would  have  a general  reliance  1227.  An  election  is  coming  on,  and  an  absent 
upon  the  political  principles  of  the  person  to  gentleman  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  to  vote 
whom  it  was  given.  himself,  and  who  does  not  know  in  whose  hands 

1218.  You  mean,  that  he  would  have  confi-  he  can  intrust  his  right,  sends  that  individual  as 
dence  in  that  individual  ? — -Generally  so,  I have  his  proxy  without  any  canvass? — Yes,  I can  under- 
no  doubt  ; but  he  would  perhaps  forget  the  fact  stand  that  that  might  be  the  case. 

after  a time  that  he  had  given  the  proxy,  or  .he  1228.  And  would  it  not  be  a very  natural  case  ? 
might  have  withdrawn  his  confidence  and  not  his  — j dare  say  it  is  done  without  solicitation  in 
vote,  and  that  is  very  often  the  case,  I think ; in  ,80me  instances,  but  in  the  bulk  of  them  I am  sure 
fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  statements  of  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

that  kind  brought  before  us;  a party  has  got  1229.  Then  if  any  number  of  gentlemen, 
possession  of  my  signature  whom  I do  not  like  at  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  should  send  their 
all,  and  I would  rather  he  did  not  vote  for  me.  proxy  to  that  individual,  do  you  consider  it  right 

1219.  Then  do  you  think  an  alteration  in  the  to  say  that  he  shall  not  hold  them  ? — Yes  ; I have 
law  is  required  in  order  to  correct  the  negligence  gone  to  that  extent  in  recommending  the  adoption 
of'  individuals  ?— I think  it  would  greatly  improve  of  this  clause. 

the  law  to  alter  it  eVen  to  this  extent,  that  is,  1230.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Do  you  see  any  objection 
that  a man  should  renew  his  proxy  every  fifth  to  limiting  the  power  to  giving  the  proxy  for,  say, 
year,  and  that  no  man  should  hold  more  than  one  election  ? — I think  that  would  unnecessarily 
10  proxies.  interfere  with  tire  right  of  voting  on  account  of 

1220.  You  object  to  a person  holding  more  than  property. 

1231.  You 
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1231.  You  have  an  election  every  year;  do 
you  not  think  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
managing  it  would  be  to  allow  proxies  to  be  given 
for  each  election  ? — In  England,  I think  it  only 
exists,  for  two  years.  Those  limits  according  to 
the  English  plan  were  originally  adopted  by  us, 
and  I do  not  know  how  they  came  to  be  changed 
to  five  years. 

1232.  Chairman.]  But  some  limitation  is  de- 
sirable for  the  reasons  you  have  given  us  ? — Yes. 

1233.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  you  any  objection 
to  limiting  the  proxies  to  one  year,  except  the 
trouble  that  it  would  give  ?— r-Yes ; I think  it 
would  be  rather  an  unnecessary  interference,  and 
would  be  limiting  too  much  the  exercise  of  voting 
by  absent  parties. 

1234.  Why  so  ; you  require  the  ratepayers  to 
prepare  voting  papers  for  each  election? — Yes, 
there  is  a person  appointed  to  do  that ; I do 
not  see,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
abuses,  that  the  appointment  of  proxy  should  be 
renewed  every  year. 

1235.  But  perhaps  you  would  have  no  objection 
to  make  that  alteration? — No  very  great  ob- 
jection ; in  fact  we  had  originally  adopted  the 
English  limit  of  two  years,  which  is  now  changed 
to  five  years. 

1236.  Mr.  Cog  an.']  And  the  English  limit  of 
four  proxies  also  ? — Yes. 

1237.  Is  it  now  possible  to  alter  that  Bill  so  as 
to  go  back  to  the  original  plan  of  having  four 
proxies  ? — I am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
would  see  no  objection  to  make  it  so,  but  this 
Bill  has  now  existed  for  five  years,  and  has  been 
in  various  hands,  and  I am  really  not  aware  at 
what  time  the  alteration  was  introduced. 

1238.  Six  Edward  Grogan.]  On  what  principle 
did  you  name  ten  proxies  ? — We  named  four. 

1239.  You  named  four  originally,  because  it 
was  the  rule  in  England  ? — W e thought  it  was 
desirable  to  limit  it  to  a few,  and  we  adopted 
the  number  which  was  already  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. 

1240.  Is  there  any  general  average  in  the  ex- 
tent of  unions  in  England  which  you  could  tell 
us  ? — They  differ  immensely ; more  greatly  in 
England  than  in  Ireland. 

1241.  Some  are  very  small? — Yes. 

1242.  Some  are  very  large? — Yes;  the  Lon- 
don Unions  are  very  large,  and  there  are  parishes 
by  themselves,  such  as  Liverpool;  Manchester  is  a 
Union ; but  they  are  all  very  large  communities. 

1243.  But,  generally  speaking,  unions  in  Ire- 
land are  of  greater  extent  than  unions  in  Eng- 
land ? — The  country  unions  are  of  greater  extent 
than  the  country  unions  in  England ; they  are 
very  considerable  in  area  and  population. 

1244.  Would  an  electoral  division  in  Ireland 
approach  nearer  in  area  and  population  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a union  in  England  than  a union  in  Ire- 
land to  a union  in  England? — You  mean  the 
electoral  division  would  be  nearer  the  size  of  an 
English  union  than  an  Irish  union  is  ? 

1245.  Yes. — No  ; that  is  not  quite  so  ; there 
are  25  electoral  divisions  in  a union  in  Ireland, 
but  they  are  not  25  times  the  size  of.  a union  in 
England. 

1246.  But  are  they  nearer  in  size  ? — No,  by 
no  means;  the  unions  in  Ireland  are  twice  or 
three  times  as  large  as  the  unions  in  England,  I 
think,  on  the  average. 

1247.  Mr.  Quinn.]  You  stated,  I think,  that 
very  great  evils  arise  from  the  system  of  proxy 

0.28. 


voting ; is  that  confined  to  certain  places,  or  is  it 
general  ? — I had  in  my  mind  particular  places. 

1248.  You  stated  that  those  proxies  were 
generally  given  for  political  purposes ; I presume 
you  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  to  the  country 
generally  ? — No ; but  in  very  large  towns  like 
Dublin  and  Cork. 

1249.  Lord  Naas.]  Your  remark  principally 
applied  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1250.  ' As  the  law  stands  at  present,  I believe, 
an  elected  guardian  may  serve  as  guardian  for 
more  than  one  electoral  division,  if  so  elected? 
— He  may. 

1251.  Then  it  is  possible,  though  it  does  not 
exist  to  a great  extent,  that  one  elected  guardian 
may  represent  several  electoral  divisions  in  the 
union  ? — I have  not  known  instances  of  an  elected 
guardian  representing  more  than  two  electoral 
divisions ; but  it  might  be  the  case,  as  there  is  no 
limit. 

1252.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  that  respect ; 
to  establish  a rule  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  that  a man  elected  for 
two  divisions  should  select  the  one  which  he 
chooses  to  represent,  and'  that  there  should  be 
a new  election  for  the  other  division  ? — I should 
see  no  objection  at  all  to  that. 

1253.  Do  you  not  think  that  abuse  might 
creep  in,  from  various  causes,  if  one  man  put 
himself  forward,  and  used  his  influence  to  get 
himself  elected  for  three  or  four  divisions? — We 
have  not  heard  of  that  much  as  an  abuse. 

1254.  But  still  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

1255.  Mr.  Quinn.]  I think  you  stated  that 
30 1.  was  the  maximum  qualification  for  an  elec- 
toral guardian  ? — Yes. 

1256.  Will  you  state  the  minimum  which  you 
have  settled  ? — The  present  minimum,  I think, 
is  15  l.  I do  not  think  it  was  ever  lower  than 
15  l. 

1257.  Lord  John  Browne.]  I think  it  is  10  l. 
in  some  electoral  divisions? — I dare  say  your 
Lordship  would  know  better  than  I. 

1258.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Can  you  furnish  a return 
of  the  amount  of  rating  required  as  a qualifica- 
tion in  different  unions  ? — It  does  not  vary  in  the 
unions,  except  in  very  poor  districts,  where  we 
feared  we  could  not  get  eligible  candidates, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  give  the  scale  throughout 
the  country. 

1259.  Mr.  Waldron.]  I think  there  is  a form 
in  Mr.  Moore’s  book  for  the  qualifications  of  guar- 
dians, and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

1260.  Chairman.]  Will  you  now  go  to  clause 
15  ? — The  15th  clause  is  intended  to  remedy  a 
defect  which  at  present  exists  in  the  Acts,  by 
which  the  owners,  or  immediate  lessors,  who  had 
been  liable  to  the  rate  under  certain  of  the 
Amendment  Acts,  are,  by  recent  opinions,  de- 
clared not  to  be  entitled  to  vote. 

1261.  It  is  to  give  them  a vote  in  respect  of 
the  rate? — Yes,  there  was  that  omission  in  the 
Amendment  Acts ; this  is  to  give  them  a vote 
instead  of  the  occupiers,  where,  instead  of  the 
occupiers,  the  owners  or  immediate  lessors  are 
rated. 

1262.  Mr.  Quinn.]  That  applies  in  the  cases  ? 
— That  applies  under  the  6th  & 7th  Yict.  c.  92, 
where  the  owner  is  to  be  rated  for  a tenement 
of  4 l.  and  under  ; it  applies  to  cases  where  the 
receiver  of  rent  for  public  property,  which  is 

I 2 exempted. 
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A.  Power,  exempted,  is  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  extent  of 
Esq.  half  the  rent,  and  it  applies  to  the  case  of  the 

Dublin  Acts,  where  the  immediate  lessors  are 

25  April  liable  to  be  rated  for  tenements  under  8 Z. 

1^®1'  1263.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  The  8 Z.  rate  is 

a municipal  rate  ? — Yes ; but  they  are  also  liable 
to  be  rated  for  poor-rate  in  Dublin ; and  in  other 
large  towns  the  immediate  lessors  under  8 Z.  are 
liable. 

1264.  Chairman.']  Will  you  now  go  to  the  16th 
clause? — By  the  16th  clause,  “ No  person  re- 
ceiving rent  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  respect 
thereof  for  any  greater  amount  of  rent  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  out  of  which  such 
claim  arises,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the 
same  in  the  survey  or  valuation  of  rateable  here- 
ditaments for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the 
union.”  It  has  been  already  explained,  in  answer 
to  previous  questions,  that  as  the  law  originally 
stood,  the  owners  had  to  pay  rate  according  to 
the  number  of  pounds  rent  he  received;  there 
was  then  no  limit  to  that,  but  now  there  is  a 
limit,  by  which  he  is  not  to  pay  more  than  half 
the  whole  rate,  and  this  is  to  square  his  vote 
accordingly. 

1265.  Perhaps  you  will  proceed  to  the  17th 
clause  ? — Poor  Law  Inspectors  are  by  the  17th 
clause  authorised  to  act  under  the  Medical  Char 
rities  Act. 

1266.  What  was  the  object  of  that  clause? — 
That  clause  is  introduced  in  order  that  those 
gentlemen  who  are  elected  under  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  and  those  who  are  elected  under  the  Medical 
Charities  Act,  should  be  enabled,  both  classes,  to 
act  under  both  Acts. 

1267.  Mr.  Quinn.]  That  does  not  alter  the 
power  of  appointing  medical  inspectors? — No, 
it  does  not  alter  the  power  of  appointing  medical 
inspectors ; when  that  clause  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  last  year,  it  passed  with  a 
proviso,  that  there  should  never  be  a less  propor- 
tion than  three  out  of  ten  with  the  qualification 
of  medical  inspectors. 

1268.  Chairman.]  The  object  of  this  clause  is 
simply  to  enable  them  to  act  one  for  the  other, 
so  that  the  expense  and  trouble  of  double  journeys 
may  not  be  incurred  ? — Yes. 

1269.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Supposing  there  was 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a medical  officer 
of  a dispensary,  do  you  thinlc  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  that  should  be  conducted  by  a me- 
dical officer,  or  one  of  the  other  officers? — It 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint  against 
him. 

1270.  Suppose  it  were  drunkenness? — That 
might  be  inquired  into  by  either  class  of  officers; 
by  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  just  as  well  as  the 
medical  inspector. 

1271.  Do  you  not  think  that  a medical  inspec- 
tor might  be  rather  apt  to  screen  a man  in  his 
own  profession? — The  medical  inspector  would 
either  conduct  the  inquiry  alone,  or  he  might  be 
associated  with  a Poor  Law  Inspector  in  those 
cases  where  there  was  any  medical  question  aris- 
ing ; but  we  have  a very  small  proportion  of  such 
cases. 

1272.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  a medical  inspector  and  one  of  the  other 
inspectors  acting  together? — We  take  power  to 
do  that  by  this  clause. 

1273.  Mr.  Cogan.]  A great  number  of  the 
things  which  might  come  under  the  notice  of  an 
inspector  would  require  a medical  qualification  in 


the  inspector ; for  instance,  any  inquiry  into  the 
treatment  pursued  by  a medical  man,  or  into  the 
state  of  the  medicines ; it  would  be  totally  im- 
possible for  any  one  without  a medical  qualifica- 
tion to  judge  of  those  things?— We  have  com- 
municated the  power  both  ways.  The  work- 
houses,  which  are  a large  part  of  the  medical 
institution  under  the  Poor  Law,  are  at  present 
not  within  the  powers  of  the  Medical  Charities 
Inspector ; we  have  altered  that  here ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  where  under  the  Medical  Charities 
Act  the  questions  are  not  medical,  we  enable  the 
Poor  Law  Inspectors  to  act,  because  there  are 
more  of  them  spread  through  the  country.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  gentlemen  who  are 
to  conduct  those  inspections  should  not  be  so  few 
in  number  as  at  present.  Questions  arising,  under 
the  Medical  Charities  Act  arise  very  often  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  Inspector,  and  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  Act 
does  not  reach  the  inspector  with  the  certainty  it 
ought  to  do ; therefore  we  make  both  classes  of 
gentlemen  inspectors  under  both  Acts. 

1274.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
insert  some  words  which  would  create  a limita- 
tion, so  that  in  case  anything  did  come  under  the 
notice  of  that  inspector,  which  would  require  a 
medical  qualification,  he  might  direct  an  order  to 
issue  that  one  of  the  medical  officers  should  visit 
the  case,  and  report  upon  it? — We  think  that 
might  safely  be  left  to  us. 

1275.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Is  it  any  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  medical  inspector  in  dispensaries  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  treatment  the  various  patients 
have  received  from  the  medical  officers  ? — No ; 
they  do  not  do  so ; and  I think  they  could  not  do 
so  unless  complaint  arose. 

1276.  It  is  part  of  the  dispensary  medical 
officer’s  duty  to  state  in  his  report  the  diseases, 
and  the  treatment  given  to  them  ?: — Yes. 

1277.  But  those  are  not  referred  to  in  the  or- 
dinary reports  of  the  inspectors,  unless  there  is  a 
complaint  ? — No  ; professional  treatment  does 
not  often  become  a subject  of  complaint;  the 
profession  would  never  allow  those  gentlemen, 
because  they  held  that  position  to  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  treatment  than  they  themselves ; 
we  do  not  assume  that  jurisdiction  at  all. 

1278.  But  there  might  be  a case  of  improper 
and  careless  treatment? — A case  of  careless 
treatment  would  be  a subject  of  investigation. 

1279.  Chairman.]  The  natural  inference  would 
be,  that  a medical  man  who  has  seen  the  case 
would  know  more  about  it  than  the  inspector  ? — 
Yes. 

1280.  And  you  are  quite  sure  that  that  is  felt 
very  strongly  ? — Yes. 

1281.  Now  be  kind  enough  to  take  clause  18  ? 
— Clause  18  is  a provision  for  cancelling  tickets 
for  medical  relief  in  certain  cases. 

1282.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Would  it  be  ad- 
visable, do  you  think,  to  define,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  classes  entitled  to  receive  dispensary  relief? 
— That  has  often  engaged  our  attention,  and  it 
appears  to  be  very  desirable,  no  doubt,  if  it  could 
be  done  properly. 

1283.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
say,  that  no  person  occupying  premises  of  the 
annual  value  of  20  Z.  a year,  or  a house  of  the 
rent  of  10  Z.  a year  should  be  entitled  to  medical 
relief? — No,  I should  not  like  to  impose  a limit 
of  that  nature. 

1284.  Do  you  think  that  limit  too  low ; or 
do  you  disapprove  of  any  limit  ? — I object,  to 

having 
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havin'*  a limit  of  that  kind  at  all,  it  is  too  arbi- 

tr  1285.  Have  there  not  been  great  complaints 
that  parties  who  are  far  above  the  class  entitled 
to  medical  relief,  do  in  fact  receive  it  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  a good  deal  of  complaint,  but  those  two 
clauses  are  designed  to  meet  that  difficulty  in 
some  respects.  I cannot  say  that  they  meet  it 
thoroughly  or  efficiently  ; but  I do  not  think  we 
could  safely  adopt  a limit  dependent  upon  the 
valuation  of  property. 

1286.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  leave  to  a 
man  who  has  land  of  the  value  of  100 Z.  a year  the 
right  to  obtain  gratuitous  medical  relief  ? — He  is 
not  to  be  considered  a poor  person.  The  words 
are  “ poor  persons,”  and  the  selection  must  depend 
in  a great  degree  upon  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  to  administer  the  relief. 

1287.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a ticket  having 
been  given  to  persons  well  able  to  afford  to  pay 
for  relief,  in  order  to  compel  the  medical  officer, 
for  reasons  of  private  spite,  to  travel  some  dis- 
tance?— I have  heard  such  complaints  from 
medical  officers. 

1288.  Would  not  some  such  clause  as  I have 
suggested  protect  him,  namely,  that  no  person 
should  be  entitled  to  relief  who  occupied  premises 
of  the  annual  value  of  20  l.  a year,  or  a house 
rented  at  10  Z.  a year  ?— Not  at  all.  If  the  thing 
were  done  from  spite  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
people  to  give  tickets  to. 

1289.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a governess  to  a 

gentleman  owning  property  to  the  value  of  2,000  Z. 
or  3,000  Z.  a year  being  attended  gratuitously  ? — 
No.  „ . . . , 

1290.  Have  you  not  heard  of  a case  m which 

there  was  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a medical 
officer  for  not  attending  the  case  of  a woman 
who  died,  and  in  which — his  defence  being  that 
he  was  attending  the  governess  of  a gentleman 
owning  property  of  that  value — he  justified  him- 
self in  being  absent  from  the  woman  who  died, 
by  producing  the  ticket?— No,  I have  no  recol- 
lection of  that.  . 

1291.  Chairman.']  The  next  clause  is  intended 

to  provide,  to  a certain  extent,  against  evils  of 
that  kind,  is  it  not? — Yes.  . 

1292.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  you  think  it 
does  provide  efficiently  against  them  ? — I am  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  security  given 
under  those  clauses,  although  they  certainly  do 
something. 

1293.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Would  you  propose  to  go 
further  ?— It  is  a very  difficult  subj  ect.  The  only 
thing  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  the  ques- 
tion of  limitation  by  annual  value,  and  that,  I 
think,  would  not  be  safe. 

1294.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  think  that  any 
sufficient  amount  of  abuse  has  grown  up  hitherto 
to  justify  such  a step  being  taken,  but  if  greater 
abuse  were  found  to  exist  it  might  be  a subject  of 
consideration  at  a future  time  whether  some  such 
step  might  not  be  taken  ? — Yes. 

1295.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  you  think  that 
abuse  of  this  class  is  very  general-  throughout 
the  country? — Yes. 

1296.  Is  not  there  a strong  feeling  upon  the 
subject  amongst  medical  men,  and  amongst  boards 
of  guardians  ?— There  is  a strong  feeling  amongst 
medical  men. 

1297.  And  also  amongst  boards  of  guardians  ? 
—Yes. 

1298.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  What  serious  ob- 
jection do  you  see  to  a limitation  of  the  kind 
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suggested  by  the  Noble  Lord  ?— -I  would  rather 
leave  the  giving  of  those  tickets  in  the  discretion 
of  the  parties  entitled  to  give  them;  if  certain 
persons  were  excluded  by  a given  line  we  should 
have  something  wrong,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
quarter-acre  clause ; that  is  to.  say.,  parties  who 
were  in  immediate  need  of  this  kind  of  relief, 
and  whose  cases  are  sometimes  exceedingly  urgent 
would  be  shut  out. 

1299.  Now  will  you  go  to  the  19th  clause? — 
The  two  clauses  are  to  the  same  purport. 

1300.  Lord  Naas.]  Upon  the  20th  clause  let 
me  ask  you  whether  there  is  not  great  complaint 
made  all  through  Ireland  of  the  very  bad  attend- 
ance upon  the  dispensary  committee;  that,  in 
fact,  in  many  cases,  the  doctor  for  many  months 
is  left  almost  solely  in  charge  of  the  dispensary  ? 
—Yes. 

1301.  Have  complaints  ever  reached  you  of 
that  kind  ? — It  is  a very  great  evil,  and  a very 
prevailing  evil ; that  want  of  regular  attendance 
at  dispensary  committees  which  you  refer  to. 

1302.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to.  you  that  by  some 
alteration  of  the  law,  perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
by  transferring  some  of  the  duties  of  the  dispen- 
sary committee  to  the  board  of  guardians,  or  by 
enlarging  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  should 
be  members  of  the  dispensary.committee,  or  by 
some  other  means,  those  evils  might  be  remedied  ? 
— We  have  been  requested  to  lower  the  quali- 
fication so  as  to  admit  the  clergy  more  readily ; 
that  is  one  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made,  the  qualification  frequently  keeping  them 
out.  We  are  disposed  to  lower  the  qualification, 
but  we  have  made  it  the  same  as  that  of  a guar- 
dian ; it  is  invariably  made  30  Z.  by  the  Dispen- 
saries Act;  and  we  propose  to  make  it  whatever 
the  guardian  qualification  is  in  the  dispensary 
district;  that  is,  as  low  as  10  Z.,  or  15  Z.,  or  20  Z., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  We.  have 
not  prepared  anything  further  than  that,  with  an 
eye  to  the  clergy ; butthey  would  have,  in  the  parti- 
cular districts  where  that  took  effect,  the  benefit  of 
it.  I should,  however,  see  no  objection  at  all  to  ad- 
mitting the  clergy  more  freely  by  lowering  the 
qualification  with  respect  to  them  specially,  or 
even  to  admitting  them  without  any  such  quali- 
cation;  and  that  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best 
way. 

1303.  Mr.  Quinn.]  You  mean  as  to  the  resi- 
dent clergy  ?— Yes ; resident  of  course  within 
the  district. 

1304.  Lord  Naas.]  Do  you  think  that  m some 
unions  it  would  be  possible  to  enlarge  the  dispen- 
sary districts,  and  so  throw  the  control  of  the 
dispensaries  more  into  the  hands  of  . boards  of 
"r  ardians,and  thereby  secure  more  efficient  super- 
vision?—I do  not  quite  see  my  way  to  . any  im- 
provement by  that  means ; I do  not  think  that 
would  lead  to  any  greater  amount  of  attendance, 
but  the  contrary. 

1305.  The  only  way  in  which  you  would  pro- 
pose to  meet  the  evil,  would  be  to  lower  the 
qualification,  and  thereby  admit  a greater  number 
of  persons  to  be  members  of  the  dispensary  com- 
mittees, or  a different  class  of  persons  ? — Yes ; to 
get  a larger  body  elected. 

1306.  Would  you  approve  of  the  clergy  of  the 
different  denominations  being  ex-officio  members 
of  dispensary  committees  ? — That  would  not 
embrace  a great  number  of.  clergymen. . I should 
see  no  very  great  objection  to  admitting  the 
clergy  resident  within  the  district.  I think  it 
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would  tend  very  much  to  secure  a more  regular 
attendance  on  the  fortnightly  days  of  meeting,  if 
the  clergy  were  admitted,  who  are  now  very  often 
excluded  by  the  high  rate  of  qualification. 

1307.  I suppose  you  would  also  provide  a limi- 
tation, such  as  exists  with  regard  to  ex-officio 
guardians,  that  they  should  not  exceed  in  number 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  ? — A limit 
might  be  assigned  of  that  nature,  if  it  were  on 
consideration  found  necessary  ; but  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  found  necessary.  I do  not  think 
dispensary  districts  in  the  country  would  include 
a great  number  of  the  clergy  ; there  might,  how- 
ever, be  some  limit  necessary  in  towns. 

1308.  Could  you  supply  the  Committee  with 
any  returns  with  regard  to  this  evil  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  dispensary  committees  throughout 
Ireland? — Yes;  I could  do  so  by  means  of 
statistics. 

1309.  A return  of  the  number  of  committees, 
and  the  attendance  upon  them  throughout  Ire- 
land?—Yes. 

1310.  Mr.  George. ] Do  you  see  any  objection 
to  transferring  the  duties  of  those  medical  dis- 
pensary committees  together,  to  the  boards  of 
guardians  ; is  there  any  duty  performed  by  those 
committees  meeting  fortnightly  that  could  not 
be  well  attended  to  by  boards  of  guardians  meet- 
ing weekly  for  the  union  purposes  ? — The  dis- 
pensary committees  have  the  appointment  of  the 
medical  officers. 

1311.  Could  not  it  be  just  as  well  done  by  the 
guardians  of  the  union,  who  include,  generally 
speaking,  the  members  of  the  Medical  Com- 
mittee ? — The  first  draft  of  the  Medical  Charities 
Act  put  all  those  appointments  in  the  hands  of 
boards  of  guardians,  and  that  was  my  view  at  the 
time. 

1312.  Is  that  your  opinion  now  ? — If  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  over  again,  I would  recommend 
that  there  should  not  be  any  dispensary  com- 
mittees at  all. 

1313.  Lord  .ZVizas.]  Then  you  would  have  the 
whole  business  done  at  the  boards  of  guardians, 
with  a different  organization  at  the  dispensary  ? — 
Yes. 

1314.  Mr.  George .]  If  every  guardian,  in- 
cluding both  the  elected  guardians  and  the  magis- 
trates had  the  power  of  issuing  dispensary  tickets, 
would  not  that  power  be  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses quite  extensive  enough? — It  would  be 
equally  extensive,  there  would  be  no  incon- 
venience in  that  respect ; I think  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  be  a very  much  better  place  of 
appeal  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  issuing 
tickets,  and  for  cancelling  tickets  improperly 
granted,  and  for  exercising  the  functions  now 
exercised  by  the  Dispensary  Committee. 

1315.  The  points  which  you  have  no  enume- 
rated comprise  all  the  substantial  duties  which 
are  performed  by  the  dispensary  committees,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

1316.  And  you  consider  those  duties  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  the  medical  officer  to  the 
issuing  of  orders  for  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
officer  upon  patients,  either  at  the  dispensary  or 
at  their  own  houses,  could  be  performed  as  well 
by  the  elective  guardians  and  the  ex  officio 
guardians,  or  by  other  persons? — Yes,  equally 
well. 

. 1317.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Is  it  not  the  custom 
m some  of  the  unions  to  make  all  the  guardians 
members  of  the  Dispensary  Committee,  in  order 


to  enable  them  to  issue  tickets  ?• — They  are  made 
so  by  Act  of  Parliament.' 

1318.  Mr.  Waldron.]  But  there  are  powers  to 
appoint  wardens  under  the  Act,  where  the  num- 
ber of  the  guardians  is  supposed  to  be  insufficient, 
to  distribute  the  tickets? — Yes;  the  relieving 
officer  too  has  the  power  of  giving  tickets. 

1319.  Do  you  know  that  the  practice  is,  with 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  dispensary  com- 
mittees, to  send  them  one  notice  after  their 
nomination,  no  other  notice  being  sent  after- 
wards ? — No ; there  is  only  one  notice,  I think. 

1320.  If  a notice  were  sent  before  the  meeting 
of  each  Committee,  do  not  you  think  that  would 
secure  a better  attendance  than  is  now  the  case  ? 
— No  ; I do  not  think  it  would. 

1321.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  guardians  alone  would  be  supposed 
to  issue  the  tickets  if  the  dispensary  committee 
were  done  away  with? — No;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  machinery,  and  to  the  same 
extent  for  issuing  tickets,  should  not  exist  with- 
out the  dispensary  committee,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  taking  the  general  management;,  there 
is  no  reason  against  that  at  all,  which  could  not 
be  very  easily  arranged. 

1322.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Any  number  of 
wardens  may  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tickets  ? — Yes. 

1323.  Mr.  Cogan. ] If  you  transferred  the 
duties  from  the  dispensary  committees  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  would  not  it  be  a necessary 
consequence  to  make  the  dispensary  district  co- 
extensive with  the  unions  ? — The  district  exists 
not  only  for  the  purpose's  of  the  management,  but 
to  limit  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  ; the 
dispensary  district  would  still  continue  as  the 
limit  of  the  duty  of  the  officer. 

1324.  Chairman .]  And  it  would  be  incon- 
venient that  there  should  be  power  given  to 
compel  the  medical  officers  to  go  to  so  great  a 
distance  ? — Yes. 

1325.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  You  have  been 
asked,  with  respect  to  the  abuses  under  the 
existing  law,  as  to  the  giving  of  tickets  to  persona 
who  are  not  of  the  class  included  in  the  words 
“ poor  persons  ”;  do  not  you  think  that  abuse 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  increased  if  the  whole 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  to  issue  tickets, 
for  any  particular  dispensary  ? — I do  not  contem- 
plate in  removing  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
dispensary  committees,  and  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  any  change  in 
the  character  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
tickets  are  now  distributed.  There  would  be 
within  each  dispensary  district  .the  elected  guar- 
dians and  the  ex  officio  guardians ; there  would 
be  besides  them  the  relieving  officer,  and  there 
would  be  the  wardens ; they  are  the  same  persons 
as  now  give  the  tickets ; and  in  addition  to  them, 
there  would  be  certain  ratepayers,  who  would 
be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Guardians ; in  fact, 
precisely  the  same  machinery  as  now  exists. 

1326.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Guardians  should  give  tickets 
to  the  medical  officer  of  any  particular  dispensary 
district? — Yes ; those  parties  whom  I have  named 
as  the  parties  to  give  the  tickets  would  be  parties 
within  the  dispensary  district. 

1327.  And  also  members  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

1328.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Have  you  had  any  com- 
plaints of  the  medical  officers  not  attending  to 
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their  duties  in  those  dispensary  districts  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  .a  subject  of  inquiry  from  time  to  time. 

1329.  What  have  been  .the  results  of  those  in- 
quiries into  the  complaints? — We  stated  the 
results  in  one  of  our  recent  annual  reports  of 
all  the  inquiries  that  had  taken  place  ; that  is  in 
the  Fifth  Medical  Charities  Report,  1857.  In  the 
five  years  which  had  then  elapsed  since  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Act,  there  had  been  252  complaints ; 
97  withdrawn,  or  ultimately  shown  .to  be  un- 
founded ; 117  cases  of  censure ; 15  of  forced 
resignation  ; and  5 removals  by  sealed  order. 

1330.  Is  it  your  impression,  speaking  generally, 
that  there  is  an  efficient  system  of  _ medical  re- 
lief °iven  to  the  poor  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law? — The  dispensary  system  is  im- 
mensely improved  in  comparison  with  what  it 
was  before  the  Medical  Charities  Act. 

1331.  You  mean  compared  with  what  it  was 
under  the  grand  jury  system? — Yes;  the  great 
failure  is  the  failure  of  the  committees  to  meet 
regularly,  and  attend  to  their  duties.  I believe 
the  failure  arises  from  the  duties  not  being  very 
interesting  or  exciting ; it  is  merely  over-looking 
the  medical  officer’s  books  since  the  last  meeting, 
and  cancelling  any  tickets  that  he  may  complain 
of;  that  is  the  most  useful  function  that  the 
committee  could  exercise. 

1332.  Have  you  any  complaints  sent  to  you  of 
the  mode  in  which  medical  men  see  after  the  vacci- 
nation of  the  children? — The  recent  Vaccination 
Act  was  at  first  a great  success : in  the  first  in- 
stance, no  doubt,  there  was  a great  arrear  ; there 
was  such  an  arrear  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  a medical  man  in  a part  of  the  country  where 
vaccination  had  been  most  neglected  to  use  great 
exertion  to  visit  the  various  vaccination  stations, 
and  induce  people  to  be  vaccinated.  I think 
there  was  a sum  of  about  10,000  l.  in  shilling  fees 
upon  the  cases  during  the  first  year’s  application  of 
that  Act ; but  that  stimulus  is  not  now  so  great ; 
by  subsequent  returns  the  vaccination  appears 
to  have  fallen  off. 

1333.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  that  medi- 
cal men  sending  in  an  account  of  their  vaccina- 
tion cases  are  not  obliged  to  give  a report  to  the 
guardians,  before  they  receive  payment,  that  those 
cases  have  been  successful  ? — Yes ; there  is 
necessarily  a looseness  in  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  that  respect,  and  I do  not  see  how  to  avoid 
it ; you  must  rely  upon  the  medical  man’s  return 
to  some  extent ; we  have  taken  all  the  precau- 
tions we  possibly  can  take  for  security  against  in- 
accuracy or  looseness,  by  insisting  that  for  a month 
before  payment  is  made  a report  shall  be  hung  up 
in  the  board-room,  and  in  the  room  of  the  dispen- 
sary committee,  and  if  anybody  has  a doubt  with 
respect  to  individual  cases  he  may  go  and  look 
into  them. 

1334.  You  have  no  check  upon  the  medical 
officer’s  own  statement,  that  such  a case  has  been 
successful  ? — There  is  no  efficient  check,  unless 
some  complaint  arises;  perhaps  he  mentions  a 
very  enormous  number  of  cases  as  having  been 
successful,  and  then  attention  is  directed  to  the 
number,  and  some  people  take  the  trouble  to  get 
the  cases  printed,  and  then  people  may  see  that 
certain  cases  are  false  or  fictitious.  Some  in- 
quiries have  arisen  of  that  nature,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  in  individual  cases  abuse  had  arisen. 

1335.  By  whom  have  those  inquiries  been  con- 
ducted ? — By  the  medical  inspector. 

1336.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  such  a case 
as  that  should  be  conducted  by  a person  not  con- 
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nected  with  the  profession  ? — W e found  the  ser- 
vices of  the  medical  inspector  in  one  of  those 
cases  particularly  useful ; he  went  about  the 
-country  and  saw  the  children,  and  detected  an 
immense  deal  of  falsehood  by  a personal  inspection 
of  the  children,  who  were  reported  to  have  been 
vaccinated.  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  an  inquiry  might  be  made,  whether  by 
the  medical  officer,  or  by  the  Poor  Law  Inspec- 
tor, we  should  use  our  discretion  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint ; and  send  one  or  the 
other  as  we  thought  best  under  this  new  clause. 

1337.  You  used  the  word  “falsehood”  just 
now ; upon  whose  part  was  the  falsehood  alleged? 
— On  the  part  of  the  medical  officer. 

1338.  Am  I to  understand  that  in  every  case 
where  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer 
there  had  been  falsehood,  you  would  attend  to 
their  complaints,  and  get  a special  inquiry  made? 
— Yes,  where  there  was  any  tangible  ground  for 
imputing  falsehood.  Inquiries  have  taken  place 
into  such  cases;  but  I know  of  only  one  case 
where  fraud  was  decidedly  adjudged  against  the 
medical  officer,  although  there  have  been  other 
cases  where  it  has  appeared  that  he  had  not  taken 
sufficient  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  vacci- 
nation had  been  successful  or  not ; but  I repeat 
that  fraud  has  only  been  adjudged  in,  so  far  as 
I recollect,  one  case,  although  the  Act  has  been 
in  operation  two  years ; that,  however,  was  a very 
gross  case  of  fraud. 

1339.  Those  inquiries,  from  their  very  nature, 
must  be  very  difficult;  inasmuch  as  the  inquiry 
must  always  be  after  the  transaction  is  com- 
pleted?— Yes;  but  the  transaction  in  this  par- 
ticular case  was  not  completed ; it  was  defeated. 

1340.  Supposing  the  medical  man  sends  in  a 
return  of  a certain  number  of  vaccination  cases, 
it  is  his  duty  to  ascertain  beforehand  whether 
they  have  been  successful  or  not,  I suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

1341.  Supposing  the  Board  of  Guardians  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  not  taken  proper 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  been  success- 
ful cases  or  not,  would  it  be  considered  by  you  a 
fair  ground  for  instituting  an  inquiry,  though 
they  did  not  doubt  the  fact  of  the  vaccination  ? — 
If  they  would  give  us  specific  cases  or  specific 
charges  of  false  returns,  and  say,  “there  are 
certain  returns  which  are  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
not,”  and  if  they  wished  us  to  inquire  into  them, 
we  should  do  so. 

1342.  But  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
after  careful  consideration,  that  you  cannot  sug- 
gest any  plan  of  insuring  medical  men  performing 
their  duties  in  that  respect,  but  from  their  own 
declarations  ? — No,  we  cannot  invent  any  plan  for 
insuring  an  accurate  return  of  successful  cases. . 

1343.  But  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  it 
could  be  done  ? — Very  desirable. 

1344.  Lord  John  Browne.']  From  what  year 
does  the  operation  of  the  Vaccination  Act  date; 
is  it  1853  ?— The  Act  I have  been  referring,  to, 
is  the  Act  introduced  by  Lord  Naas  in,  I think, 
1858. 

1345.  The  report  for  the  last  year  shows  the 
children  vaccinated  since  1857  : in  1853,  there 
were  43,332  ; in  1855  there  were  46,711 ; in  1857 
there  were  47,855 ; and  in  1859,  140,411,  that 
being  after  the  passing  of  Lord  Naas’  Act? — 
Yes. 

I 4 1346.  Now 
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1346.  Now,  if  you  will  look  at  paragraph  12 
of  the  Medical  Charities  Act  for  1856,  you  will 
see  reasons  assigned  for  believing  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  annually  bom  in  Ireland  of  pa- 
rents entitled  to  dispensary  relief,  and  between 
the  ages  of  two  months  and  one  year,  is  about 
145,000  ?— Yes. 

1347.  Then  the  whole  number  vaccinated  in 
1859  was  140,411,  being  5,000  less  than  the  num- 
bers born;  while  in  1860  it  appears  to  have  been 
107,000? — Yes,  a reduction  from  the  number  of 
the  former  years. 

1348.  Therefore  it  amounts  to  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  children  born  during 
the  year? — Yes;  but  in  the  former  part  of  the 
paragraph  there  are  these  words:  “of  the  persons 
vaccinated,  less  than  one-fourth  are  under  one 
year  old;  there  are  145,000  births,  and  107,000 
persons  vaccinated;  but  of  the  persons  vaccinated, 
there  are  less  than  a fourth  under  one  year  old, 
the  remainder  being  frequently  between  one  and 
10  years  of  age,  not  uncommonly  between  10 
and  20,  and  some  even  older  than  this.”  It  follows, 
that  of  the  106,000  persons  vaccinated  last  year, 
not  30,000  belonged  to  the  145,000  births  among 
the  poor  for  the  year,  and  that  above  100,000  of 
those  children  had  not  received  protection  from 
small-pox  by  vaccination  on  September  the  30th. 

1349.  You  mean  to  imply  by  that,  that  the 
failure  of  the  present  law  is  not  that  that  number 
has  not  been  vaccinated,  but  that  the  age  at 
which  they  are  vaccinated  is  too  late  ; for  if,  of 


the  107,000  persons  vaccinated  last  year,  30,000 
only  belonged  to  that  year,  the  other  77,000  must 
have  belonged  to  previous  years  ? — The  figures 
show  that  out  of  145,000  births,  not  more  than 
30,000  were  vaccinated. 

1350.  Lord  Naas.~]  Speaking  generally,  that 
is  the  result? — It  would  appear  so  from  that 
paragraph. 

1351.  So  that  though,  under  the  Yaccination 
Act  of  1858,  there  would  be  a very  great  addition 
to  the  number  of  cases  vaccinated,  still  there  are 
now  nearly  90,000  children  supposed  to  have  been 
born  during  the  last  year  who  are  unvaccinated? — 
That  is  assuming  that  all  those  children  lived, 
which  is  very  unlikely ; you  might  take  off  20  per 
cent.,  I think. 

1352.  But  still  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  number  of  children 
born  since  last  year  were  not  vaccinated? — I 
believe  so. 

1353.  Mr.  Quinn. ] Do  you  know  any  reason 
for  that  ? — Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
classes  to  the  system  of  protection  by  vaccination. 
There  is  a positive  objection  among  many  of  them, 
and  a good  many  prefer  inoculation  by  the  small- 
pox. 

1354.  Is  there  no  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  officers  in  consequence  of  the  small- 
ness of  the  remuneration  ? — Yes ; we  find  a good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  returns  of  vaccination, 
where  the  medical  officer  takes  a very  great  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter. 
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Luna,  29"  die  Aprilis,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Forde. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Lord  Claude  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Alfred  Power,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 


1355.  Chairman .]  We  were  upon  the  22d  clause 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee.  Will  you 
state  the  reasons  for  recommending  that  clause  ? 
— The  22d  clause  enacts  that  paid  officers,  who 
have  been  within  five  years  previously  dismissed 
from  office  by  the  Commissioners,  shall  be  inca- 
pable of  serving  as  guardians,  and  also  disqualifies 
any  person  receiving  any  fixed  salary  or  emolu- 
ment from  the  poor  rates  in  any  union  from  serv- 
ing as  a guardian  in  such  union. 

1356.  Is  there  a similar  provision  in  the  Eng- 
lish Poor  Law  Act  ? — Yes,  there  is  a similar  pro- 
vision in  the  English  Poor  Law  Act,  and  the 
propriety  of  it  appears  to  be  obvious. 

1357.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Are  you  aware  that 
in  many  unions  the  solicitor  to  the  union  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

1358.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  any  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  that  ? — We  do  not 
recognise  any  such  office  as  that  of  solicitor  to  a 
union.  A Board  of  Guardians  may  employ,  from 
time  to  time,  any  solicitor  they  may  please  to 
employ. 

1359.  Chairman.]  But  the  clause,  as  drawn, 
would  not  meet  that  case,  would  it? — No. 

1360.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be  made  to  meet  it? — The  guardians,  at  any 
period  of  time,  can  employ  any  solicitor  they 
think  fit ; it  is  therefore  rather  difficult  to  antici- 
pate the  appointment  of  any  particular  one. 

1361.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable,  to  express  in  the  clause  that 
no  member  of  a Board  of  Guardians  should  be 
retained  either  as  a solicitor  or  in  any  other  capa- 
city for  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1362.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  you  know  that 
in  some  unions  it  happens  that  solicitors  who  are 
members  of  the  Board,  are  retained  and  act  also 
in  proceedings  against  the  Board  ? — Yes,  I have 
known  instances  of  that;  I should  see  no  objection 
to  a provision  being  introduced  to  prevent  any 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  acting  as 
solicitor  for  the  Board. 

1363.  Mr.  Herbert.]  It  would  be  very  easy, 
would  it  not,  to  frame  a clause  to  prevent  any 
guardian  from  being  employed  for  poor  law  pur- 
poses at  all  ? — I think  you  could  hardly  interfere 
so  far  as  that  with  the  private  business  of  a 
solicitor.  The  broad  way  would  be  to  disqualify 
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a solicitor  from  acting  on  the  Board  of  Guardians; 
but  that  would  be  going  perhaps  too  far. 

1364.  Do  you  not  think  you  might  in  very 
many  cases  exclude  useful  men,  if  that  rule  were 
adopted? — Yes,  we  might  in  many  cases. 

1365.  But  what  would  be  the  difficulty  in 
framing  a clause  to  provide  that  no  member  of  the 
Board  should  be  legally  concerned  for  the  Board, 
in  the  same  way  as  you  have  a clause  now  which 
prohibits  a contractor  from  being  a member  of 
the  Board? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  that. 

1366.  Chairman.]  The  difficulty  is  in  the  other 
case,  where  the  solicitor  acts  against  the  Board  ? 
— Yes,  I think  you  could  not  deprive  him  of  that 
power. 

1367.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  you  see  any 
objection  to  a prohibition  applying  to  the  case  in 
which  he  acts  against  the  Board  ? — That  would  be 
interfering  with  a man’s  private  business,  I 
think. 

1368.  But  surely  when,  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  case  in  favour  of  the  Guardians,  and 
has  a voice  in  directing  legal  proceedings  to  be 
taken  on  their  behalf,  it  is  contrary  to  the  rule 
in  private  practice  that  he  should  act  against  the 
Board  ? — It  is  a very  great  evil,  no  doubt, _ but 
I think  the  broad  plan  of  excluding  solicitors 
altogether  would  be  less  offensive. 

1369.  But  that  is  objectionable  in  other  re- 
spects?— That  is  objectionable  in  this  respect, 
that  many  useful  members  might  be  excluded  by 
such  a disqualification. 

1370.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  consider 
that  the  most  constitutional  plan  would  be  to  ex- 
clude solicitors  altogether,  or  to  say  that  any 
solicitor,  being  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, shall  not  be  employed  in  any  case  con- 
nected with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  in  matters 
arising  before  the  Board,  either  for  or  against, 
which  would  be  only  carrying  out  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  is  applied  to  contracts  ? — I see  no  diffi- 
culty about  excluding  a solicitor  from  taking  any 
case  from  a Board  of  Guardians  of  which  he  is  a 
member ; but  to  say  that  the  public  are  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  his  services  in  Poor  Law  cases 
because  he  is  a member  of  the  Board  is  very 
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strong,  indeea,  -enough  perhaps  less  strong  upon 
the  whole  than  excluding  him  from  the  Board. 

1371.  Would  it  not  be  very  invidious  to  ex- 
clude a whole  class  ? — Yes. 

1372.  And  would  not  the  remedy  suggested 
by  the  Noble  Lord  completely  meet  the  evil  com- 
plained of? — I prefer  that  course  upon  the 
whole. 

1373.  The  case  I wish  to  put  to  you  is  that  of 
the  exclusion  from  the  Board  of  any  gentleman 
who  shall  have  been  dismissed  from  any  public 
county  Board  for  mal-practices ; your  provision 
simply  applies  to  dismissal  from  any  office  under 
the  Poor  Law  system? — Yes. 

1374.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  extending 
the  prohibition  to  any  gentleman  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  any  public  Board  for  mal-practices, 
and  saying  that  lie  shall  be  ineligible  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  a Board  of  Guardians  ? — I see  no  objection 
to  that. 

1375.  Mr.  Herbert.]  I believe  this  section  is 
very  much  the  same,  or  in  fact  quite  the  same, 
as  the  law  in  England? — Yes,  it  is  precisely  the 
same  law  as  that  which  exists  in  England. 

1376.  I believe  there  are  very  many  instances, 
in  Ireland  particularly,  of  medical  officers  being 
also  guardians  of  the  poor  and  officers  of  the 
union? — Yes,  but  the  last  words  of  this  22d 
Clause  provide  against  that  also : “ No  person 
receiving  any  fixed  salary  from  the  poor  rates  in 
any  union  ; ” that  would  include  medical  officers 
of  dispensary  districts. 

1377.  Chairman J Will  you  now  proceed  to 
the  23d  Clause? — The  23d  Clause  provides  that 
“ When  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  of  a 
dispensary  district  shall  have  been  determined 
by  the  guardians,  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  shall  have  been  fixed  by  an  order, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Commissioners,  or  when  an 
appointment  of  a medical  officer  of  a dispensary 
district,  at  a certain  amount  of  salary,  shall  have 
taken  place,  no  alteration  of  the  amount  of  such 
salary  shall  take  effect  until  one  year  after 
such  alteration  shall  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioners.”  The  clause  was 
adopted  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  the  medical 
officers  of  dispensary  districts,  who  complained 
that  the  guardians  were  apt  to  make  capricious 
alterations.  It  was  directed  against  the  decrease 
of  their  salaries,  but  the  word  “ alteration  ” has-been 
used  so  as  to  meet  both  sides  of  the  question. 
There  was,  I think,  good  ground  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  some  of  those  gentlemen.  Having 
accepted  their  offices  at  a certain  amount  of 
salary,  believing  that  it  would  be  continued,  then, 
when  they  have  come,  perhaps,  from  a distant 
part  of  the  country,  it  seems  very  hard  that  there 
should  not  be  ample  notice  of  any  reduction ; we 
have,  therefore,  foamed  this  clause  so  as  to  give 
them  a year’s  notice  of  any  alteration. 

1378.  Suppose  the  guardians  wished  to  raise 
the  salary,  and  that  in  your  judgment  it  ought  to 
be  raised,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
their  doing  so  without  giving  a year’s  notice  ? — 
I should  have  no  objection  to  substitute  the  word 
“ diminution,”  if  the  Committee  thought  fit ; the 
clause  was  introduced  at  the  desire  of  the  medical 
officers,  and  of  course  the  object  of  it  is  to  pre- 
vent any  diminution  of  salary  without  notice. 

1379.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  word  “ diminution”  would  be  better ; would 
it  not  take  away  any  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
persons  to  apply  in  a very  short  time  again  for 
an  increase  of  salary  ? — There  is  a sufficient 
check  upon  that  exercised  by  the  Board  of 


Guardians  and  again  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  law  stands  this  way  : that  the  guardians  are 
to  determine  the  salary  of  medical  officers  in 
dispensary  districts,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners ; the  Guardians  have  a kind 
of  initiative  in  the  matter.  We  have  wished  to 
restrain  it  in  one  direction  in  favour  of  the 
medical  officer,  so  that  he  may  have  a fair  notice. 

1380.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  restrain  it 
both  ways  ? — The  clause,  as  it  stands,  was  our 
proposition. 

1381.  You  would  rather  not  substitute  the 
word  “ diminution  ” for  “ alteration  ” ? — My  col- 
leagues and  myself  have  agreed  upon  the  word 
“ alteration,”  and  I prefer  that. 

1382.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  This  clause  has 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Medical 
Association,  has  it? — Yes;  it  was  at  their  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  introduced. 

1383.  And  do  they  approve  of  it? — No  ; they 
wished  to  have  the  word  “ diminution  ” instead  of 
the  word  “ alteration  ” ; so  that  it  should  not 
prevent  any  increase  of  salary  taking  effect  at 
once,  but  merely  a decrease. 

1384.  Chairman.]  Will  jou  now  go  to  Clause 
24  ? — Clause  24  enacts,  “ That  if  at  any  time 
through  the  alteration  of  the  dispensary  districts 
of  a union  it  shall  become  necessary  to  make  a 
new  appointment  of  medical  officer  for  any  dis- 
pensary district,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Com- 
missioners, if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  nominate  for 
appointment  to  such  office  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  such  district,  any  person  who 
shall  at  the  time  of  such  alteration  be  acting  as 
medical  officer  of  part  of  such  district ; or,  if  there 
shall  be  more  persons  so  situated,  to  nominate  all 
or  any  of  such  persons  as  the  Commissioners  shall 
think  fit,  as  candidates  for  the  said  office,  and  in 
the  latter  case  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  select  and  appoint  a medical  officer  from  the 
candidates  so  nominated.”  It  is  a provision 
which  existed  in  the  original  Medical  Charities 
Act,  in  order  to  preserve  the  existing  interests 
of  medical  officers,  and  in  case  there  should  be  an 
alteration  in  the  dispensary  districts,  the  medical 
gentlemen  wish  their  vested  interests  to  be  pre- 
served ; we  consulted  counsel,  as  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  under  the  former  Act  do  it. 
We  took  the  present  Judge  Fitzgerald’s  opinion 
upon  it,  and  he  thought  we  could  not,  so  this 
clause  is  put  in  merely  to  remedy  that.  I believe 
there  is  no  very  urgent  occasion  for  it ; it  could 
only  take  effect  in  the  case  of  an  entire  dispensary 
district  being  absorbed  in  any  alteration  ; bid: 
our  alterations  tend  rather  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  dispensary  districts  than  to  diminish  them. 
The  medical  gentlemen,  however,  were  very 
anxious  about  it,  and  the  clause  has  been  accord- 
ingly introduced. 

1385.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Under  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  who 
nominated  the  medical  officers  ? — The  Commis- 
sioners had  to  nominate  a great  many  of  them 
in  the  first  instance.  Under  that  particular 
clause  of  the  Act  preserving  the  interests  of  the 
existing  dispensary  officers,  if  there  were  two 
gentlemen  entitled  to  nomination,  the  Commis- 
sioners then  nominated  two  for  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  select  from ; but  if  there  were  only 
one  entitled  to  be  nominated,  in  consequence  of 
his  already  being  a dispensary  officer,  the  Com- 
missioners might,  if  they  thought  fit,  nominate 
him. 

1386.  But,  supposing  there  were  any  absolute 
vacancy,  how  would  it  be  then.? — Then  the  selec- 
tion 
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tion  -would  be  made  by  the  dispensary  com- 
mittee. 

1387.  Then  why  would  you  not  leave  the  selec- 
tion of  the  medical  officer  in  the  hands  of  that 
committee  ? — It  is  so  now,  and  there  was  one  occa- 
sion on  which  a dispensary  district  was  absorbed, 
and  there  the  gentleman  who  formerly  acted  for  it 
•was  thrown  out,  and  it  was  considered  a very 
o-reat  grievance. 

° 1388.  Do  you  nominate  a list  of  persons  out  of 
which  the  selection  is  to  be  made  by  the  dispen- 
sary committee*— We  nominate  a list,  if  there 
are  more  than  one  entitled. 

1389.  Mr.  Waldron.']  But  suppose  a dispen- 
sary committee  does  not  choose  to  appoint  your 
nominee,  how  then  ? — They  would  be  bound  by 
the  clause  to  select  the  candidate  nominated  by 
the  Commissioners. 

1390.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  case  of  the 
absorption  of  a district,  and  three  medical  districts 
being  subdivided  into  two  only,  there  would  be 
three  medical  officers  out  of  whom  two  were  to 
be  selected  ; you  would  send  the  three  names  to 
the  committee,  and  two  out  of  those  three  would 
be  selected? — Yes,  which  would  prevent  a 
stranger  from  being  introduced. 

1391.  But  suppose  there  were  a vacancy  in  a 
district,  and  you  sent  only  one  name  down  to  the 
committee,  is  not  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  appointment  ? — Yes,  if  we  only  sent  one  ; and 
that  was  very  often  done  under  the  original  Act. 
In  certain  cases  there  would  only  be  one  person 
eligible,  and  he  would  continue  to  hold  the  office 
if  we  saw  fit  that  he  should  do  so. 

1392.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  case  of  a 
vacancy  ? — I really  hardly  contemplate  any  case 
arising  under  which  we  should  have  to  choose 
one;  we  might,  perhaps,  have  to  nominate  two 
or  more,  but  I cannot  think  of  any  circumstances 
arising  under  which  we  should  have  to  nominate 
a single  individual,  and  to  make  the  appointment. 

1393.  The  medical  officers  of  the  present  dis- 
tricts will  in  the  course  of  nature  die  off  in  time? 
— Yes. 

1394.  And  there  would  be  new  medical  officers 
to  be  appointed  in  their  place  ? — Yes. 

1395.  How  many  candidates  would  you  send 
down  to  the  committee  from  whom  to  make  a 
selection  in  that  case  ? — This  clause  would  not 
apply  in  that  case ; the  words  are,  “ If  at  any 
time  through  the  alteration  of  the  dispensary  dis- 
tricts of  a union,”  and  so  on.  The  operation  of 
the  clause  is  entirely  limited  to  the  case  of  an 
alteration  of  the  district. 

1396.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
state  what  are  the  qualifications  for  a medical 
officer  in  a dispensary  district  ? — We  fix  them  by 
our  regulations. 

1397.  I believe  one  of  those  qualifications  is, 
that  in  addition  to  having  a diploma  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  so  on,  the  person  nominated  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  23  years  ?- — Yes. 

1398.  Is  that  limitation  universal  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service ; are  you  aware  whether  that 
exists  in  all  the  different  departments  of  the 
State  in  which  medical  officers  are  employed  ? — 
I do  not  think  that  it  is  so. 

1399.  Has  there  not  been  a protest  against  the 
existence  of  that  regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons?— Yes,  the  College  of  Physicians  have 
protested  against  it.  They  say  that  whenever  a 
gentleman  is  admitted  by  them  to  be  qualified, 
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there  ought  to  be  no  exclusion  of  him  by  reason  A.  Pozcer,. 
of  age.  EsT 

1400.  And  I think  that  in  other  departments  ~T~  -, 
there  is  no  exclusion  ?— In  the  army  and  navy.  29  April 
there  is  no  exclusion  by  reason  of  age,  I think,  1 l* 
after  the  age  of  21. 

1401.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  preserving 
that  exclusion  which  exists  with  regard  to  your 
own  medical  officers? — That  is  a question  we 
shall  have  to  consider  if  any  legislation  takes 
place  upon  these  clauses ; we  shall  then  have  to 
devise  general  regulations  accordingly,  and  we 
have  noted  that  as  one  of  the  points  to  be  con- 
sidered by  us,  namely,  whether  we  shall  make 
any  changes  with  respect  to  this  exclusion ; but 
the  reason  for  adopting  it  lies  here — in  the  army 
and  navy  an  assistant-surgeon,  though  a young 
man,  has  always  some  one  over  him ; here  you 
introduce  a young  man  into  a dispensary  district, 
perhaps  in  a i-emote  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
increases  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his 
capacity  if  he  is  a few  years  older ; it  is  the  main 
object  of  the  regulation,  that  he  should  not  go  to 
the  care  of  the  poor  immediately  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  his  degree,  but  should  have  some  inter- 
vening practice  first;  but  we  shall  have  to 
consider,  I think,  whether  we  shall  not  change 
that. 

1402.  Chairman.]  Now  we  will  take  the  25th 
section? — The  25th  and  the  succeeding  four 
sections  relate  to  the  establishment  of  a proposed 
blind  asylum  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction 
of  blind  inmates  of  workhouses ; the  objects  of 
those  clauses  are  limited  to  the  class  of  persons 
who  at  present  can  be  sent  to  a blind  asylum 
from  the  workhouse  ; the  original  limit  as  to  age 
was  18  years,  but  it  is  now  22  years  of  age, 
which  is  an  advance  of  four  years.  Those  clauses 
were  prepared  under  peculiar  circumstances ; 
the  Society  of  Friends  hearing  that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  uninstructed  blind  young  people 
in  the  workhouses,  mentioned  to  us  that  they  had 
in  hand  a residue  of  the  famine  fund,  and  were 
very  willing  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum.  We  had  also  an  offer  of  a very  suitable 
building  in  a central  part  of  the  province  of 
Munster,  centrally  situated  with  regard  to  the 
district  in  which  ophthalmia  most  prevailed  during 
the  famine,  namely,  in  Tipperary  town ; that 
building  was  offered  to  us  rent  free,  and  some- 
thing like  a promise  of  about  2,000 1.  was  made 
to  us  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  putting  it  in 
necessary  repair,  and  fitting  it  up.  We  have 
put  in  those  clauses  by  way  of  instituting  a Board 
of  management,  which  we  believe  would  be  toler- 
ably satisfactory ; it  would  consist  of  the  chair- 
man, vice-chairman,  and  deputy  vice-chairman 
of  the  union  in  which  the  asylum  was  situated, 
and  of  some  officers  from  each  of  the  adjoining 
unions,  so  that  the  management  should  not  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  particular  Board, 
and  there  would  be  five  other  persons  to  be  named 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  associated  with  those 
parties ; this  was  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  associating  with  the  Board  some  of  the  charita- 
ble gentlemen  who  were,  you  may  say,  trustees 
of  the  fund,  and  who  were  willing  to  serve  as  we 
learnt  from  them  personally.  Then  the  clauses 
are  so  framed  as  to  distribute  the  expense  of 
management;  we  hope  to  obtain  everything  in 
the  way  of  outfitting  and  preparation  from  the 
fund,  and  the  building  will  be  rent-free ; every 
other  expenditure  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
unions,  or  electoral  divisions  of  unions,  which 
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A.  Power,  may  send  the  blind  persons  to  the  asylums  in 

Esq.  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  for  which  the 

_ parties  will  be  maintained  in  the  place.  There 

29  April  jg  a clause  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 

1861.  of  having  any  general  hospital  treatment  in  the 
asylum,  authorises  the  Board  of  Management  to 
agree  with  the  guardians  of  the  union  in  which 
the  asylum  is  situated  for  them  to  receive  into 
the  fever  hospital  or  infirmary  of  the  workhouse 
any  person  from  the  asylum. 

1403.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] This  clause  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  more  than  one 
asylum  ; why  do  you  take  power  for  more  than 
one  ? — W e only  contemplate  one  at  present,  but 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  take  power  for 
more  in  case  that  succeeded,  and  more  were 
necessary. 

1404.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  in  Ire- 
land at  present  of  any  asylum  for  the  destitute 
blind  ? — Yes  ; there  have  been  two  asylums 
established  since  those  propositions  were  made, 
Boman  Catholic  asylums ; one  is  at  Portobello 
for  females,  and  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin  for  males,  and  there  are  other  such 
asylums  which  had  been  previously  existing. 

1405.  Do  not  you  think  it  might  be  the  more 
eligible  plan  rather  to  assist  existing  asylums, 
than  to  erect  new  ones? — Yes ; there  has  been  a 
great  disposition  shown  to  have  those  asylums 
denominational,  and  I see  no  objection  to  that 
course  ; our  proposition  was  only  to  accommodate 
in  this  building  about  100  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  I think  the  institutions  which  have  been 
established  since  our  propositions  were  made, 
would  accommodate  more  than  that;  many  of 
our  unions  are  availing  themselves  of  those  insti- 
tutions now,  and  we  have  felt  less  anxiety  upon 
the  subject  since. 

1406.  There  has  been  such  a change  in  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  in  the  shape  of  new 
institutions  of  this  kind,  that  you  do  not  now 
think  those  clauses  so  necessary  as  at  the  time 
the  Bill  was  framed  ? — No. 

1407.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a large 
asylum  being  built  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1408.  Besides  the  others  already  named  ? — 
Yes. 

1409.  Would  those  be  adequate,  so  far  as  you 
know,  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute  blind  in  Ire- 
land ?— The  _ number  of  persons  admissible  to 
those  institutions  has  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  extension  of  the  limit  of  age  from  18  to 
22  years.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
obtain,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  a 
more  recent  return  of  the  numbers  of  the  parties 
who  might  be  eligible  for  reception  into  those 
institutions. 

1410.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  actual 
number  of  the  blind  in  Ireland  ? — Nothing  very 
recent ; nothing  more  recent,  in  fact,  than  1859. 

1411.  Could  you  give  us  a return  of  the  actual 
number  of  the  blind,  and  of  their  ages  in  the 
workhouses  of  Ireland  ? — Yes ; and  I think  that 
that  return  should  be  made  to  extend  also  to  the 
existing  institutions  for  the  reception  of  the  blind, 
and  the  numbers  sent  into  them  from  workhouses 
lately. 

1412.  At  present  when  you  are  speaking  of  a 
blind  pauper  being  sent  to  those  institutions,  up 
to  what  age  do  you  propose  that  he  should  remain 
there  at  the  cost  of  the  union  ? — According  to  the 
law  he  cannot  go  there  after  the  age  of  18,  but 


there  is  no  limit  with  respect  to  the  time  for 
which  he  may  remain  there. 

1413.  But  is  it  intended  by  you  that  those 
blind  people  should  be  permanently  provided  for 
in  those  asylums  ? — No,  that  is  not  our  view  • 

. our  view  was  to  send  the  young  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  instructed. 

. 1414.  How  many  years’  stay  in  such  institu- 
tions do  you  suppose  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
instruction  as  far.  as  possible,  and  for  enabling 
them  to  earn  their  livelihood? — I should  thinS 
three  or  four  years,  or  perhaps  five  years ; some 
of  them  are  very  apt  at  learning  trades. 

1415..  Do  you  know  the  number  of  years  which 
the  institution  of  Dublin  requires  to  teach  a blind 
person  a trade,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood  ? — No. 

1416.  A.t  all  events,  after  the  expiration  of 
such  a period  of  instruction,  you  propose  that  the 
blind  person  should  come  back  to  the  union  ? — 
Yes,  if  he  cannot  maintain  himself. 

1417.  Lord  Claude  Hamilton .]  Do  you  know 
how  those  two  institutions  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  are  supported  ? — Yes,  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  also  by  maintenance  money,  which 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  pay.  When  they  send 
any  person,  they  pay  a yearly  allowance. 

1418.  When  a person  is  sent  there,  there  is  an 
arrangement  made  between  the  manager  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

1419.  I.  think  you  say  that  they  are  denomina- 
tional institutions  ? — Yes,  those  which  have  been 
recently  instituted. 

1420.  Lord  Naas.]  What  is  the  expense  at  one 
of  those  institutions  of  maintaining  an  inmate  of 
the  workhouse,  sent  there  ? — I think  very  nearly 
10  l.  per  annum. 

1421.  What  is  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 
a person  in  the  workhouse  ? — Five  pounds  a year 
is  the  usual  expense  ; it  is  now  more,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

1422.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  average 
expense  of  an . inmate  of  a workhouse  last  year  ? 
— Two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head  per  week, 

I think. 

1423.  Sir  John  Arnott. ] Do  you  include  in  that 
the  charges  of  the  establishment? — No,  I do  not 
include  the  establishment  charges,  but  simply 
maintenance  and  clothing. 

1424.  Lord  Naas.']  Can  you  tell  me  what  would 
be  the  whole  cost  to  the  union  of  such  a person 
sent  to  one  of  those  asylums,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  cost  if  he  were  maintained  in  the  work- 
house  ? — It  would  be  3 7.  or  4 1.  more.  Do  you 
mean  including  establishment  charges  ? 

1425.  Yes? — The  establishment  charges  re- 
main unaltered  of  course,  for  when  you  send  a few 
people  away,  the  establishment  is  not  affected  by 
that ; so  that  I only  take  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

1426.  Between  the  cost  of  maintaining  a blind 
person  in  the  workhouse  and  maintaining  him  as 
an  inmate  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  the  difference 
would  be  3 7.  or  47.? — Yes,  taking  the  present 
cost,  which,  however,  is  unusually  high. 

1427.  Although  a blind  inmate  of  the  work- 
house  cannot  be  sent  to  those  establishments  after 
18  years  of  age,  he  may  be  maintained  there 
as  long  as  the  union  chooses  to  keep  him  there  ? 
—Yes. 

1428.  So  that  if  the  union  saw  fit,  they  could 
maintain  a patient  in  one  of  those  asylums  for 
life  ? — Yes. 

1429.  There  is  no  restriction  ? — No. 

1430.  Chairman.]  In  consideration  of  the 

increased 
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increased  charge,  you  hope  that  pupils  may 
receive  such  instruction  as  may  enable  them  to 
maintain  themselves  by  some  trade  ? — Yes. 

1431.  And  thereby  relieve  the  union  or  the 
electoral  division,  of  a considerable  expense  for 
the  future  ? — There  is  no  danger,  I think,  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  going  on  maintaining  blind 

Ens  in  the  asylum,  merely  because  they  are 

1432.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Why  have  you  fixed  the 
age  at  22  years? — We  originally  prepared  the 
clause  without  introducing  any  change  from  the 
existing  law,  which  fixed  the  limit  at  18  years. 
I cannot  give  the  precise  history  of  that,  altera- 
tion, but  it  was  pressed  upon  us  by  certain  gen- 
tlemen who  took  a strong  interest  in  the  subject. 
I think  a Member  of  Parliament  who  took  a 
strong  interest  in  the  subject,  pressed  it  very 
much  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

1433.  I presume  that  the  object  of  restricting 
the  age  is,  that  when  a person  has  passed  a cer- 
tain point  in  life,  he  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  teachable  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  point  made;  and 
I think  it  was  urged  that  from  what  was  to  be 
observed  in  other  institutions,  particularly  in 
England,  it  was  found  that  blind  persons  might 
be  taught  far  beyond  the  age  of  18  years. 

1434.  Could  you  tell  us,  from  information 
which  you  have  got,  whether  you  think  that 
might  be  safely  extended  beyond  22  years  of  age ; 
may  not  a person  still  be  teachable  after  that 
age,  in  your  opinion? — I think  you  would  be 
rather  approaching  to  the  idea  of  a very  large 
institution  if  you  extended  the  age  ; I think  you 
would  then  be  including  blind  persons  generally, 
and  the  institution  would  rather  lose  its  present 
character  of  an  educational  institution. 

1435.  Mr.  Maguire .]  Do  you  know  of  your 
own  experience,  that  a blind  person  is  not  teach- 
able after  22  years  of  age? — No,  I do  not  know 
that;  I should  think  many  might  be  teachable 
after  that. 

1436.  Have  you  any  information  with  respect 
to  the  working  of  those  institutions  in  Ireland  ? 
— Not  a great  deal. 

1437.  Have  you  ever  inquired  with  respect  to 
the  ages  during  which  blind  persons  have  been 
considered  to  be  educateable  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen 
a good  deal  of  information  of  that  kind,  and  I 
believe  that  they  educate  them  beyond  that  age ; 
I think  25  years  of  age  was  the  time  mentioned 
from  the  English  institutions  as  the  age  beyond 
which  they  did  not  encourage  the  blind  to  come 
to  be  taught. 

1438.  We  may  assume  that  the  condition  of  a 
blind  person  in  a workhouse  is  a very  miserable 
one  ? — It  is  comparatively  a very  miserable  one 
anywhere. 

1439.  But  would  it  not  be  more  miserable  in 
a workhouse,  where  there  might  be  perhaps  10 
blind  people  only  in  amongst  100  who  possess  their 
sight ; would  not  those  10  blind  people  be  very 
miserable  and  helpless  there  ? — If  I were  a blind 
person,  I Would  rather  be  amongst  those  who  could 
see,  because  I could  through  them  obtain  a know- 
ledge of  external  objects,  and  of  what  was  going 
on  around  me ; I think,  indeed,  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  everybody,  that  a blind  person  is 
always  the  most  cheerful  in  the  society  of  those 
who  see. 

1440.  Perhaps  you,  personally,  have  no  ex- 
perience upon  the  subject;  but  have  you  heard 
that  the  blind  are  always  very  anxious  to  go 
from  the  workhouse  and  to  be  received  into  blind 
0.28. 


asylums  ? — No,  I have  not  heard  that,  excepting 
with  a view  to  being  taught  some  trade. 

1441.  What  branch  of  industry  can  a blind 
person  be  taught  in  a workhouse  ? — There  have 
been  endeavours  made  to  teach  them  matting  and 
basket  making. 

1442.  Have  those  endeavours  been  successful, 
to  your  knowledge  ? — I think  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  still  they  are  being  kept  on  in 
some  workhouses. 

1443.  As  compared  with  the  effects  made  in 
blind  asylums,  can  the  efforts  made  in  workhouses 
be  said  to  be  successful? — No,  I think  not. 

1444.  In  fact,  are  not  all  such  efforts  in  work- 
houses  direct  failures  ? — Not  entirely  so,  I think. 

1445.  Can  you  give  me  any  one  case  in  which 
there  has  been  a success  ? — I will  read  you  some- 
thing upon  that  subject;  in  a letter  addressed  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  18th 
of  January  1859,  we  made  these  observations : 
“ In  the  year  1853,  the  Commissioners  addressed 
a circular  letter  to  their  inspectors,  in  reference 
to  a return  which  they  had  obtained  of  the  num- 
ber of  blind  inmates  of  workhouses,  requesting 
them  to  confer  with  the  guardians  of  those  unions 
in  which  there  were  blind  inmates,  for  whom  no 
means  of  instruction  or  employment  appeared  to 
be  provided,  and  to  recommend  arrangements  to 
be  made  for  imparting  instruction  J;o  blind  children 
and  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  the  work- 
house,  adverting,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  experiment  which  had  been  made  in 
the  Tipperary  Union,  to  instruct  and  employ  the 
blind  boys  in  the  workhouse  in  the  manufacture 
of  baskets  and  mats.  From  reports  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  obtained  from  their  inspectors  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks,  it  would  appear  that  the  at- 
tempt to  maintain  industrial  instruction  for  the 
blind  in  workhouses  has  not  been  generally  perse- 
vered in  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  that  in  only 
a very  few  cases  is  employment  or  instruction 
systematically  afforded  to  this  class.  Mat-making 
is  taught  in  two  unions,  shoemaking  in  three 
others,  and  basket  making  in  two  others ; besides 
the  Tipperary  Union  above-mentioned,  in  which 
last-mentioned  union,  however,  instruction  is  now 
given  to  the  blind  male  inmates  in  music.  These 
appear  to  be  the  only  cases  in  which  an  organised 
system  of  instruction  for  the  blind  inmates  of 
workhouses  exists,  though  in  several  other  in- 
stances it  appears  that  the  female  inmates  have 
been  taught  to  knit,  and  that  they,  as  well,  as  the 
males,  are  required  to  take  a share  in  the 
general  work  of  the  house.  In  one  union  there 
is  a blind  female  who  is  stated  to  be  an  excellent 
nurse,  and  in  another,  a man  who  is  employed  as 
an  assistant  in  the  infirmary,  while  in  a third 
there  is  a man  now  45  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  an  inmate  since  the  opening  of  the  work- 
house,  who  makes  himself  generally  useful, 
works  on  the  farm  with  the  other  men,  pumps 
water,  and  attends  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  although  there  is  in  the 
workhouses  a sufficient  provision  for  the  comfort 
and  care  of  this  class,  in  other  respects  the  at- 
tempts to  sustain  systematically  the  industrial 
instruction  of  the  inmates  have  not  been  gene- 
rally successful,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  any 
workhouse  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read.” 

1446.  Then  do  you  not  think  the  fair  reading 
of  that  is,  that  the  attempt  on  the  whole  has 
failed  ? — I think  so. 

1447.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
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to  send  these  people  to  a place  where  they  could 
be  well  and  systematically  trained  ? — Yes. 

1448.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  institution 
for  the  blind  in  the  City  of  Cork  ? — I believe  so. 

1449.  Do  you  know  that  in  that  institution 
they  can  receive  from  70  to  100  persons? — Yes, 
but  I believe  they  do  not  there  teach  them  to 
read ; there  is  no  literary  instruction. 

1450.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  extend  the  limit  of  age  from  18  to  30? — I 
should  say  that  we  are  not  encouraged  to  go  be- 
yond 25  years  of  age. 

1451.  If  a person  went  into  a workhouse,  and 
from  the  crowded  state  of  that  workhouse  lost 
his  sight;  would  you  object  to  have  that  person 
sent  to  a blind  asylum  ? — I think  there  should  be 
some  limit  as  to  age  with  a view  to  instruction. 

1452.  Do  you  not  think  the  condition  of  that 
erson  would  be  perfectly  hopeless  if  he  were 
ept  in  the  workhouse ; assume  that  at  20,  or  25, 

or  even  30  years  of  age,  from  the  vitiated  air  of 
the  workhouse,  he  or  she  were  deprived  of  sight, 
would  it  not  be  melancholy  to  keep  that  person 
in  the  workhouse  ? — There  is  always  a good  deal 
of  sympathy  for  blind  people,  both  in  workhouses 
and  elsewhere. 

1453.  But  what  can  they  do ; they  are  paupers 
for  ever  if  they  remain  there ; what  chance  is 
there  of  their  ever  rising  out  of  that  position  ; 
is  there  any  chance  ? — No ; they  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  taught  anything  there. 

1454.  But  they  would  have  a chance  of  doing 
something  if  they  were  sent  to  a place  where 
they  could  be  systematically  trained? — Yes. 

1455.  Mr.  Herbert.  J Are  there  any  workhouses 
where,  to  your  knowledge,  the  air  is  so  vitiated 
as  to  be  likely  to  cause  blindness  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  so ; there  is  ample  room  in  the  workhouses, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  in  the  large 
towns. 

1456.  Lord  John  Browne Have  you  not  lately 
issued  an  order  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  poor 
houses  for  holdiug  fresh  inmates,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  cubic  feet- allowed  to  each  inmate  ? 
— Yes. 

1457.  I believe  there  is  a very  largely  in- 
creased number  of  cubic  feet  added  to  the  room 
allowed  to  each  person? — Yes;  there  is  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  dormitories. 

1458.  Mr.  Maguire. ~\  You  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  indisposed  to  extend  the  age  to  25  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
make  it  25. 

1459.  Lord  Naas.~\  Do  you  know  what  is  the 
name  of  that  institution  in  Cork  ? — The  Cork 
Blind  Asylum,  I think. 

1460.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  given  there  ?— I do  not  think  there  is 
any  literary  instruction  there,  or  anything  but 
instruction  in  matting  and  basket  making. 

1461.  The  inmates  are  not  taught  to  read?- — 
No. 

1462.  Mr.  Maguire .]  Do  you  know  that  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes ; if  there  is  any 
system  of  literary  instruction  organised  there,  it 
must  be  lately.  I had  my  information  through 
one  of  the  inspectors. 

1463.  Sir  John  Arnott.~\  Are  you  aware  that 
the  inmates  are  taught  music  there  ? — No,  I was 
not  aware  of  that. 

1464.  Mr.  Waldron."]  I think  you  say  that 
the  cost  of  each  of  those  blind  persons  is  about 
51.  a year  in  the  workhouse  ? — I took  that  as  the 
average  cost  of  an  inmate  under  ordinary  condi- 


tions ; but  that  is  at  present  increased  to  about 
11.  10s. 

1465.  That  would  be  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  person  received  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
workhouse  ?— Yes. 

1466.  But  most  of  the  blind  cases  are  scrofu- 
lous cases,  are  they  not  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
they  have  generally  any  other  development  of. 
scrofula. 

1467.  But  if  that  be  so,  they  would  require  an 
extra  diet,  and  the  cost  would  be  increased  ? — . 
Yes,  I think  such  cases  are  dieted  on  a some- 
what more  liberal  plan  in  the  blind  asylums. 

1468.  I think  you  mentioned  two  blind  asylums, 
near  Dublin,  one  at  Portobello,  and  the  other  near 
Grlasnevin  ? — Yes. 

1469.  Are  you  aware  that  a very  large  institu- 
tion, to  cost  12,000 1.,  has  been  .commenced  in 
Upper  Leason-street  ? — Yes. 

1470.  Which  is  intended  to  accommodate  100 
females  ? — I believe  so. 

1471.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  Portobello 
institution  has  been  found  too  small  for  the  de- 
mands upon  it  ? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

1472.  And  that  ground  has  been  taken  near 
Harold’s  Cross  to  build  an  institution  for  300 
females? — No,  I was  not  aware  of  that;  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

1473.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  institu- 
tion near  Grlasnevin  will  contain  70  or  80  boys? 
—Yes. 

1474.  Then  the  accommodation  will  be  alto- 
gether, say,  nearly  500  between  the  three  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  established  since  the 
time  when  your  institution  was  first  projected  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  is  a very  large  accommodation. 

1475.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  want  of  such 
institutions  as  you  recommend,  seeing  that  such 
large  provision  has  already  been  made  ? — I think 
that  if  you  wish  to  extend  the  age  to  so  liberal  a 
limit  as  25  or  30,  there  would  still  be  plenty  of 
objects  for  such  relief;  there  are  a great  many 
blind  people  in  workhouses  beyond  the  age  of 
18. 

1476.  Lord  Naas.]  Do  you  remember  what 
the  number  was  in  the  return  which  we  had  in 
1858  ? — The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
workhouses  of  Ireland  in  August  1858  was  1,065. 
The  whole  number  relieved  in  the  course  of  the- 
three  preceding  years  was  1,714. 

1477.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  Machan  Institution  at  Armagh  ? — No. 

1478.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  such  an 
institution  at  Armagh  ? — I was  scarcely  aware  of 
that. 

1479.  An  institution  in  connexion  with  which 
there  are  10,000  l.  funded  for  the  support  of  the 
blind  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

1480.  Lord  Naas.]  The  institutions  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  are  not  founded  exclu- 
sively for  pauper  patients  ? — No. 

1481.  So  that  if  it  were  the  practice  to  send 
paupers  from  the  poor-houses  to  those  institu- 
tions, there  would  still  be  only  a lirfilted  amount 
of  accommodation  at  their  disposal,  seeing  that 
those  establishments  are  always  for  the  reception 
of  other  persons  who  are  sent  there  by  the 
governors  and  individuals  connected  with  the 
institutions? — Yes;  the  whole  body  of  the  blind 
in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  8,000. 

1482.  But  it  is  the  rule,  is  it  not,  at  those 
institutions,  that  the  governors  and  subscribers- 
have  the  right  to  nominate  certain  patients  ? — 
Yes. 

1483.  So 
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1483.  So  that  it  -would  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a great  number  of  the  inmates  of  those 
institutions  would  be  persons  so  nominated  .? — A 
o-reat  many  of  them,  I presume. 

° 1484.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  what  the  accommodation  in  those  institutions 
would  be  for  patients  sent  from  the  workhouses  ? 
— Yes  ; it  would  be  difficult  to.  estimate  it. 

1485.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  extent 
.to  which  the  governors  and  subscribers  exerted 
their  power  of  nomination? — Yes;  they  would 
rather,  I apprehend,  take  in  patients  from  the 
workhouses,  for  whom  maintenance  would  be 
paid.  Whenever  the  unions  sent  in  a pauper, 
they  would  pay  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  in- 
cluding something  for  instruction,  I should  think, 
and  for  the  management  of  the  institution.  The 
sum  of  1G  l,  which  I mentioned,  included  all 
that. 

1486.  You  think  that  10  l.  would  cover  the 
whole  ? — I am  saying  that  rather  from  an  esti- 
mate Avhich  we  made  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  our  proposed  institution.  We  made  a very 
close  estimate  of  that,  and  it  was  about  10  l.  a- 
head,  including  the  establishment,  after  the  place 
had  been  put  into  order.,  and  fitted  up. 

1487.  Then  it  was  more  with  respect  to  that 
than  as  to  the  sum  actually  paid  that  you  were 
speaking ; but  are  you  aware  whether  the  sum 
actually  paid  at  the  Portobello  Institution  is 
about  10  l.  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1488.  Mr.  Monsell.']  That  is  what  the  Boards 
.of  Guardians  pay,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1489.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  large 
amount  of  charitable  feeling  which  exists  in  Ire- 
land, the  supply  of  accommodation  for  the  pur- 
poses now  under  discussion  would  always  be 
made  through  private  subscription  equal  to  the 
demand  for  it  ? — Yes,  I think  very  likely  it 
•would. 

1490.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Do  I understand  you  to 
have  any  doubt  that  blind  persons  in  the  work- 
house  would  wish  to  leave  the  workhouse,  and 
go  to  an  asylum  ? — I think,  generally  speaking, 
they  would  like  a change  of  quarters;  but  whether 
they  would  be  so  cheerful  in  the  company  of 
blind  persons  as  in  the  company  of  persons  who 
see,  I doubt. 

1491.  You  do  not  think,  of  course,  that  be- 
cause a poor  person  is  blind,  he  has  a less  keen 
sense  of  the  degradation  of  feeling  himself  a 
pauper  ? — No,  certainly  I do  not  mean  that. 

1492.  And  are  not  the  Irish  vei'y  sensitive  on 
that  point  ? — Yes. 

1493.  Is  a blind  person  who  is  received  into 
one  of  those  asylums  considered  a pauper,  or  does 
he  feel  himself  a pauper  ? — I dare  say  he  would 
feel  his  pauperism  in  one  of  those  asylums  less 
than  in  the  workhouse,  but  the  fact  would  still 
be  that  his  maintenance  would  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  poor-rates. 

1494.  But  in  the  one  case  he  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a pauper,  and  in  the  other  he  would 
.not  be  considered  as  a pauper  ? — Yes ; I dare 
say  he  would  not  be  considered  so  directly  a 
pauper. 

1495.  Then  knowing  what  you  do  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  of  unions  generally,  do  you  not  think 
that  every  poor  blind  person  would  rather  not 
^remain  in  the  workhouse,  but  would  wish  to  go 
.instead  to  such  an  institution  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of? — Veiy  likely. 

1496.  Chairman.]  On  the  whole,  you  think 
0.28. 


that  the  age  up  to  which  a blind  person  can  be 
sent  to  one  of  these  asylums  may  with  due  regard 
to  facility  of  receiving  instruction,  be  extended 
up  to  22  or  25  years  of  age  ? — Yes.  I see  no  ob- 
jection to  extending  the  age  to  25,  but  that  would 
require  an  extension  of  the  accommodation. 

1497.  And  if  a sufficient  quantity  of  accom- 
modation already  exists  in  those  voluntary  in- 
stitutions, there  would  be  no  wish  on  your  part 
•to  use  any  special  machinery  for  establishing  new 
ones  ? — Not  at  all.  We  should  be  quite  disposed 
to  let  the  guardians  send  the  blind  persons  to  any 
institution  they  wished  to  send  them  to,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference  in 
point  of  expense. 

1498.  But  the  object  of  this  power  was  to 
supply  a want,  if  the  voluntary  institutions  fell 
behind  the  demand  for  bliud  education  ? — Yes. 

1499.  Chairman.]  Will  you  now  take  the  31st 
clause  ? — It  is  a clause  to  enable  the  burial  ex- 
penses of  persons  dying  unknown,  to  be  paid 
from  the  poor  rates. 

1500.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  How  are  they  paid 
now  ? — They  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  con- 
stabulary, and  it  was  at  the  desire  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  Constabulary  that  this  clause  was 
introduced ; he  complained  of  the  expense  of  such 
burials  falling  on  the  constabulary  fund. 

1501.  But  are  they  not  paid  by  the  vestry? — 
There  is  a power  in  the  Y estries’  Act  to  provide 
coffins  for  dead  persons,  but  I think  it  is  very 
seldom  exercised.  This  clause  provides,  that 
“ The  guardians  of  each  union  in  Ireland  shall 
provide  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  body  of  every 
person  dying  or  found  dead  within  such  union, 
whose  family  or  connections  shall  not  be  known, 
and  whose  body  shall  not  be  claimed  by  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  burial,  and  shall  charge 
the  expenses  of  such  burial  on  the  poor  rates.” 

1502.  Chairman.]  Will  you  now  proceed  to 
the  32d  clause  ? — The  32d  clause  is  for  the  repeal 
of  the  section  generally  known  as  the  “ qtrarter- 
acre  clause.” 

1503.  Will  you  explain  the  operation  of  the 
quarter-acre  clause,  and  the  reason  for  intro- 
ducing this  clause  for  its  repeal  ? — There  have 
been  observations  made  upon  the  quarter-acre 
clause  from  time  to  time  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Commissioners.  I do  not  think  that  I need 
go  back  upon  them ; but  during  the  famine  it  cer- 
tainly had  a very  unhappy  effect  in  preventing, 
up  to  a certain  point  of  time,  the  relief  of  persons 
who  were  in  great  distress.  We  at  last  felt  our- 
selves driven  to  take  legal  advice  as  to  how  far 
it  operated ; whether,  when  a man  held  a quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  it  prevented  his  wife  and  his 
children  under  the  age  of  15,  whom  he  was 
bound  to  maintain,  from  being  relieved.  We 
consulted  Mr.  Jonathan  Henn  upon  that  point, 
and  he  gave  his  answer  in  favour  of  the  relief, 
and  he  said,  in  fact,  that  the  clause  would  only 
apply  to  tire  man  himself  who  was  the  occupier 
of  the  land.  We  sent  circulars  out  stating  that 
fact,  and  it  certainly  had  a very  alleviating  effect 
upon  the  operation  of  the  clause.  Of  late  years 
we  have  not  heard  much  complaint  about  the 
operation  of  the  clause,  except  when  there  has 
been  here  and  there  some  local  distress,  such  as 
occurred  in  the  Inniskea  islands ; and  there,  I 
think,  but  for  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Ilenn,  and  but 
for  that  circular,  it  would  have  been  productive  of 
very  bad  effects,  and  we  made  a remark  upon 
that  in  our  annual  report.  I think  there  would 
be  no  danger  at  this  point  of  time  in  repealing 
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that  clause,  and  I think  the  general  prevalence  of 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  repealing  it.  W e have  not 
heard  since  this  clause  has  been  prepared  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  repeal  of  the  quarter-acre  clause.  I may 
mention  an  instance,  rather  a curious  one,  which 
occurred  shortly  before  I left  Dublin.  A person 
had  a very  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh 
near  the  workhouse ; he  was  proposed  for  admission, 
and  the  master  of  the  workhouse  knowing  him  to 
be  a small  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  holding 
several  acres  of  land,  declined  to  take  him  in. 
The  medical  officer,  however,  being  there,  insisted 
upon  the  man  being  brought  in  and  prevailed, 
and  had  him  brought  into  the  infirmary,  and  re- 
duced the  fracture  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  man  himself  as  well  as  his  friends,  instead  of 
his  being  sent  10  or  12  miles,  or  more  than  that, 
to  the  county  infirmary,  or  having  him  treated 
in  his  own  -cabin,  which  was  at  a distance. 

1504.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Did  the  Auditor  refuse 
to  allow  the  charge  for  that  ? — The  medical  gen- 
tleman wrote  to  us  asking  whether  he  had  done 
right,  and  we  said  he  had  acted  most  humanely 
and  properly,  but  that  we  believed  it  was  not 
legal,  and  I believe  the  Auditor  will  be  obliged 
to  disallow  that  expenditure. 

1505.  Mr.  Herbert. ] Have  you  considered  whe- 
ther you  should  remove  the  restriction  entirely, 
or  whether  you  should  make  any  distinction  at 
all,  and  have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  better  to  remove  it  altogether  ? — I think  it  is 
better  to  remove  it  altogether.  I think  that  all 
arbitrary  rules  of  that  kind  must  occasionally  act 
as  blots  in  a Poor  Law.  I think  the  system  of 
Poor  Law  administration  for  the  last  few  years 
by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  is  a guarantee 
for  the  safety  of  the  removal  of  every  restriction 
like  that. 

1506.  And  have  you  no  fear  that  the  removal 
of  this  restriction  would  encourage  evictions  ? — 
I do  not  see  how  it  should  encourage  evictions. 

1507.  Supposing  there  was  anything  like  a 
considerable  distress,  and  persons  holding  land 
were  relieved  out  of  the  rates,  would  not  the 
people  connected  with  the  electoral  divisions  in 
which  those  persons  resided  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  get  rid  of  them  ? — No,  I do  not  appre- 
hend any  mischief  from  that. 

1508.  Mr.  Gregory .]  They  would  still  be 
thrown  upon  the  rates  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

1509.  Mr.  Cog  an. \ There  is  no  such  restric- 
tion in  England  or  Scotland,  is  there  ? — No. 

1510.  Lord  Claude  Hamilton.']  After  taking 
advice,  you  found  that  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  men  might  be  sent  in  ? — Yes. 

1511.  And  now  this  restriction  is  removed,  of 
course,  that  system  will  cease  of  any  person  being 
able  to  send  his  wife  and  family  to  the  workhouse, 
without  going  in  himself? — It  will.  I think  the 
state  of  the  case  is  this,  that  that  opinion  ap- 
proached very  near  to  a repeal  of  the  section. 
The  only  difference  would  now  be  that  not  only 
the  Avife  and  family,  but  the  occupier  himself 
would  be  entitled  to  the  relief. 

1512.  Chairman. ] Unless  the  man  is  a desti- 
tute person  he  will  not  obtain  the  relief? — If  he 
is  a destitute  person  he  will  get  relief. 

1513.  But  unless  he  is  a destitute  person  he 
will  not  ? — No. 

1514.  Mr.Henn’s  opinion  is,  that  the  quarter- 
acre  clause  is  noAv  not  operative  with  regard  to 
a man’s  wife  and  family,  but  only  with  respect  to 
himself? — Just  so. 

1515.  But  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  clause 


fails,  if  Mr.  Henn’s  opinion  be  acted  upon  ? — To 
a large  extent. 

1516.  And  Avhat  remains  is  not  only  not  worth 
preservation,  but  may  possibly  be  mischievous,  as 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Bellmullett  Union  ? — 
Yes. 

1517.  Being  a restraint  upon  the  Boards  of 
Guardians? — -Yes,  and  upon  the  power  of ’'the 
relieving  officer  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity. 

1518.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  other  restric- 
tion Avhich  the  law  prescribes,  coupled  with  the 
discretion  reserved  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  is 
quite  sufficient  without  the  quarter-acre  clause  ? 
— I think  so. 

1519.  Are  there  any  other  provisions  in  the 
Bill  to  which  you  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  ? — Yes ; there  is  a A'ery  important  one 
recently  added  in  manuscript,  about  the  super- 
annuation of  officers. 

1520.  Will  you  state  your  views  upon  that 
clause  ? — Perhaps  I had  better  read  the  clause : 
“ Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  enable  superannuation  allowances  to  be 
granted  to  officers  of  unions,  Avho  become  dis- 
abled by  infirmity  or  age,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  offices ; be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the 
guardians  of  any  union  may,  at  their  discretion, 
Avith  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  for  ad- 
ministering the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  grant  to  any  officer  in  their  service,  and 
devoting  his  Avhole  time  thereto,  who  shall  be- 
come incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  Avith  efficiency,  by  reason  of  permanent  in- 
firmity of  mind  or  body,  or  of  old  age,  upon  his 
resigning  or  otherwise  ceasing  to  hold  his  office, 
an  annual  alloAvance,  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
two-thirds  of  his  then  salary,  and  shall  charge 
such  allowance  to  the  same  fund  as  that  to  Avhich 
such  salary  would  have  been  charged  if  he  had 
continued  in  his  office : provided  that  in  every 
such  case,  and  subject  to  the  limitation  aforesaid, 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  declare  the  amount 
of  such  superannuation  by  an  order  under  their 
seal,  and  such  order  shall  be  sufficient  authority 
for  the  payment  of  such  allowance  by  the  trea- 
surer, as  hereafter  directed.”  Then  there  is  a 
provision  that  the  allowance  is  to  be  payable  to 
the  officer  or  his  trustees,  and  not  to  be  assign- 
able or  chargeable  Avith  debts ; that  no  allowance 
is  to  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  age  under  60 
years,  or,  in  case  of  infirmity,  Avithont  a medical 
certificate  ; and  that  no  grant  is  to  be  made  with- 
out previous  notice. 

1521.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Do  you  include  any  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  the  number  of  years  for 
which . an  officer  may  seiwe  ? — No ; there  is  a great 
difficulty  in  putting  a limitation  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  years  he  may  serve.  Do  you  mean 
Avhere  a person  might  be  removed  from  one  union 
to  another  ? 

1522.  Yes.  But  take  the  case  of  a man  being 
appointed,  say  60  years  of  age,  he  might  possibly 
under  that  clause  , in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  be  entitled  to  compensation? — Yes,  he 
might ; but,  hoAveArer  it  Avould  be  for  the  guardians, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  to.  say 
Avhether  it  Avas  proper  or  not.  I think  even  that 
case  is  Avithin  the  policy  of  the  law.  I take  it 
that  the  policy  of  the  law  of  superannuation  is  to 
get  rid  of  a person  Avho  by  infirmity  or  old  age 
(without  misconduct)  has  become  incompetent  to 
perform  his  duties. 

1523.  But  imagine  the  case  of  a person  for 

whom 
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-whom  there  was  any  very  great  sympathy  felt 
-who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  60,  and  who  was 
competent  at  the  time  to  discharge  his  duties, 
would  it  not  be  rather  an  unjust  thing  that  he 
should  in  three  or  four  years  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation ? — In  the  Civil  Service  the  limit  is  10 
years. 

1524.  But  after  the  expiration  of  10  years’ 
service,  how  much  compensation  is  a man  entitled 
to  in  the  Civil  Service  in  comparison  with  his 
salary  ?- — There  is  a regular  scale. 

1525.  You  suggest  no  scale? — No,  we  do  not; 
we  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

1526.  Therefore,  there  is  not  the  same  protec- 
tion in  the  clause  which  you  read  against  abuse, 
as  there  is  in  the  Superannuation  Act? — No. 

1527.  In  one  case  the  decision  would  rest  with 
the  Treasury  and,  in  the  other  case  with  a local 
body,  having  local  interest  ? — Y es  ; and  a local 
body  with  local  interests  is  a strong  protection  for 
the  fund  being  properly  administered. 

1528.  Do  you  really  consider  that  the  local 
interests  would  always  be  found  in  favour  of 
economy  in  such  a case  as  I have  described  ? — 
I think  there  would  be  sufficient  guarantee  with 
the  help  of  the  central  authority  against  abuse. 

1529.  Have  you  formed  any  calculation  as  to 
what  expense  would  be  incurred  in  the  course  of, 
say  10  or  20  years,  by  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  that  clause  ? — I hope  to  be  able  to  give  in 
something  like  an  estimate  of  that ; it  is  npw  in 
preparation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  calculate,  be- 
cause it  would  be  one  thing  this  next  year,  and 
a very  different  thing  in  a few  years’  time. 

1530.  It  would  be  an  increasing  charge,  of 
course  ? — Yes. 

1531.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  general 
idea  of  the  expense  ? — This  clause  has  been  in- 
duced rather  by  the  fact,  that  in  other  services 
paid  for  by  the  local  taxation  in  Ireland  super- 
annuation has  lately  been  granted  from  the  local 
funds. 

1532.  Is  there  any  such  provision  in  England 
with  respect  to  the  Poor  Law  officers? — No  ; but 
a Bill  was  introduced  last  Session  to  effect  it, 
and  we  have  used  the  language  of  that  Bill  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

1533.  By  whom  was  that  Bill  introduced? — 
By  Mr.  Villiers,  I think,  but  it  was  withdrawn. 

1534.  Lord  Naas.']  Then  why,  in  suggesting 
this  clause,  do  you  adopt  this  plan  rather  than 
adopt  the  plan  which  is  in  existence  with  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  ? — That  of  a scale  ? 

1535.  Yes? — I believe  we  did  so,  because  that 
English  Bill  adopted  that  course. 

1536.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much 
fairer  if  these  officers  obtain  superannuation,  that 
they  should  also  put  themselves  under  the  same 
rules  with  regard  to  admission  at  a certain'  age, 
and  the  other  various  restrictions  placed  around 
the  Civil  Service  superannuation? — Another 
thing  was,  that  we  followed  the  course  already 
pursued  with  regard  to  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums, 
for  which  there  is  no  scale. 

1537.  But  I think  that  the  scale  of  superannua- 
tion for  gaols  was  arranged  many  years  ago 
before  the  question  of  superannuation  had  been 
much  discussed  or  thought  of? — It  would  be  very 
easy  to  introduce  here  a scale  analogous  to  the 
scale  of  the  civil  service,  if  it  were  thought 
desirable. 

1538.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
limit  the  age  of  admission  to  the  service ; is  it 
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not  very  objectionable  to  appoint  old  men  as 
warders  and  officers  of  that  description? — Cer- 
tainly ; but  we  rather  think  it  desirable  that 
promotion  should  be  left  open  to  officers  of  unions 
from  smaller  unions  to  large  unions ; and  there 
is  a considerable  difficulty,  which  we  do  not  see 
at  present  how  to  solve,  about  the  union  which 
should  be  liable,  whether  the  latest  union  which 
has  the  man’s  services,  or  the  two  jointly ; we 
have  left  that  unsolved. 

. 1539.  There  is,  I believe,  no  way  of  solving 
that  difficulty  except  by  making  a general  super- 
annuation fund  for  all  the  unions  ? — But  that 
would  be  something  too  like  a rate  in  aid,  I 
think. 

1540.  But  still  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet 
that  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
officers  from  one  union  to  another  in  any  other 
way  ? — Except  by  leaving  him  chargeable  upon 
the  union  which  last  had  his  services,  and  making 
your  limit  apply  to  his  whole  service. 

1541.  But  do  you  think  the  unions  would 
consent  to  that ; take,  for  instance,  a workhouse 
master  promoted  to  another  union  at  a superior 
salary  of  say  50 l.  ; do  you  not  think  the  guardians 
would  very  much  object  to  superannuate  him  on 
the  highest  scale,  considering  he  had  only  been 
in  their  service  five  or  10  years? — Yes. 

1542.  You  could  not  expect  them  to  consent 
to  that  ? — No. 

1543.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Do  you  propose  to  attach 
the  individual  to  the  last  union,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  having  served  two  or  three  unions? — That 
the  Board  of  Guardians  would  determine. 

1544.  Then  if  you  do  not  propose  to  do  that,, 
you  would  enable  one  Board  of  Guardians  to  tax 
another  union  ? — That  would  be  imjjossible. 

1545.  According  as  you  have  drawn  the  clause, 
would  he  get  superannuated  for  the  whole  years 
he  may  have  served  as  an  officer? — "VVe  have  no 
scale  applying  to  the  number  of  years,  and  we 
have  no  limitation  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
years’  services ; it  is  open  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  in  which  the  man  now  serves 
to  give  or  not  to  give  the  retiring  allowance  as 
they  think  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  subject  to  a limitation  of  two- 
thirds. 

1546.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  But  who  is  to  pay 
the  superannuation  when  it  is  granted ; is  it  the 
last  union  he  served  at  ? — The  last  union ; the 
union  which  votes  it. 

1547.  Your  proposition  is,  that  in  the  case  of 
a gentleman  appointed  to  the  service  of  a Poor 
Law  Union,  and  for  intelligence  and  good  con- 
duct promoted  from  one  union  to  another,  the  last 
union  in  which  he  shall  be,  when  he  becomes  in- 
capacitated, shall  pay  for  all  his  previous  services? 
— -He  would  retire  at  the  charge  of  that  union. 

1548.  Chairman.]  The  Guardians,  when  they 
appointed  him  at  that  salary  of  50 1.,  would  know 
what  they  were  doing? — Yes. 

1549.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Does  your  pro- 
position apply  to  all  officers  of  unions,  or  only  to 
some  of  them  ? — The  proposition  applies  to  those 
who  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  duty. 

1550.  Who  are  the  officers  that  you  refer  to? 
— The  workhouse  master  and  matron,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  union  too,  in  some  cases ; in  others 
not.  The  line  we  have  adopted  would  exclude 
medical  officers,  because  they  have  other  practice 
in  every  case. 

1551.  Lord  Naas.]  Would  it  exclude  chap- 

L lains  ? 


4.  Poiver , 
Esq. 

29  April 
1861. 
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A.-  Power,  lains  ? — There  are  some  chaplains  whose  whole 

Esq.  services  are  devoted  to  the  workhouse. 

1552.  In  most  cases  it  would  exclude  the 

29  April  chaplains  ? — In  most  cases  it  would  exclude  the 

chaplains. 

1553.  Mr.  Cogan. ] Would  it  be  possible  to 
charge  the  superannuation  proportionately  on  the 
different  unions,  according  to  the  different  length 
of  time  served  for  in  the  different  unions  .?■ — Yes, 
with  this  difficulty,  that  the  voting  of  the  super- 
annuation would  be  by  one  Board  of  Guardians 
to  be  partly  paid  for  by  another.  To  avoid  that 
difficulty,  the  best  way  would  be  the  creation  of 
some  fund ; that  would  be  a very  small  matter 
at  first.  I mean  a general  fund  for  superan- 
nuation. 

1554.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Did  you  introduce 
this  clause  because  you  saw  something  of  an 
analogous  character  proposed  for  this  country  ? — 
It  has  been  agitated  a considerable  time  by  clerks 
of  unions,  and  a great  number  of  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians have  declared  in  favour  of  it.  There  are 
also  many  instances  of  individual  officers  as  to 
whom  we  have  great  difficulty  in  this  way,  we 
cannot,  remove  them  as  exactly  incompetent,  or 
as  having  misconducted  themselves,  but  we  know 
a great  deal  of  benefit  would  arise  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  such  cases  if  they  were  to  retire. 

1555.  But  in  the  Bill  as  printed  last  year, 
there  is  no  clause  of  that  kind ; you  are  now  pro- 
posing some  amendment  which  has  occurred  to 
you  subsequently,  while  the  state  of  things  is 
not  new  ? — The  state  of  things  is  not  new ; this 
has  been  introduced  since  ; it  arose  in  this  way, 
“ These  clauses  have  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  chief  secretary,  and 
originated  in  the  following  memorial  from  the 
Clerk  of  Londonderry  Union  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, a copy  of  which  was  forwarded  by  the 
clerk  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  who,  after  obtaining  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners  thereon  as  set  forth 
in  the  letter,  of  which  a copy  is  annexed,  re- 
quested the  Commissioners  to  add  proper  clauses 
to  the  Bill  which  they  had  prepared.”  Here  is 
the  memorial  of  Samuel  Kennedy,  Clerk  of  the 
Londonderry  Union,  who  prays  for  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Super- 
annuation Bill  to  Ireland : “ The  memorialist 
begs  to  refer  to  the  humane  and  considerate 
measure  introduced  by  the  English  Poor  Law 
Board  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
England  to  superannuate  their  officers.”  Then 
we  wrote  to  this  effect : “ The  Commissioners 
for  administering  the  laws  for  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  return  to  you  herewith  the  letter  and 
copy  memorial  of  Mr.  Samuel  Kennedy,  the 
Clerk  of  Londonderry  Union,  which  you  referred 
to  them  on  the  11th  instant,  and  in  reference  to 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial  that  a clause  may  he 
inserted  in  any  measure  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  which  will  give  the  officers  of  Poor 
Law  Unions  in  Ireland  a claim  to  superannuation, 
the  Commissioners  have  the  honour  to  state,  for 
the  information  of  their  Excellencies  the  Lords 
Justices,  that  they  are  favourable  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  superannuation  to  the 
local  Poor  Law  service,  on  the  ground  of  the 
valuable  facility  which  would  thereby  be  afforded 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  superannuate  officers 
who  have  been  deserving,  but  whose  duty  is  at 
any  time  past  their  age  and  strength  ; the  Com- 
missioners would  therefore  recommend  that  any 
such  Bill  as  that  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kennedy’s 


memorial,  as  having  been  introduced  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  by  the  English  Poor  Law 
Board  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.” 

1556.  Mr.  Gregory.]  Are  the  words  permis- 
sive or  imperative  ? — Merely  permissive. 

1557.  Mr.  Monsell.]  There  is  nothing  in  that 
memorial,  or  in  your  reply,  to  show  that  particu- 
lar clerks  of  Boards  of  Unions  have  recommended 
such  an  amendment  as  that  which  you  have  now 
put  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes.  “ The  memo- 
rialist begs  to  refer  to  the  humane  and  considerate 
measure  introduced  by  the  English  Poor  Law 
Board  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session.”  We  have 
framed  our  measure  upon  that ; it  has  been  put 
here  in  manuscript  rather  for  consideration, 
and  not  as  a determined  thing.  One  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  South  Dublin,  I think,  took  up 
the  thing  very  strongly,  and  issued  circulars  to 
all  the  unions  in  Ireland  ; and  I can  put  in  a list 
of  all  the  answers  to  that  circular ; wherever  it 
was  entertained,  the  answer  was  favourable. 

1558.  We  all  know  there  is  a very  general 
feeling  that  there  should  be  some  system  of 
superannuation  ; but  I do  not  think,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  even  the 
clerks  of  unions,  have  recommended  that  particu- 
lar system ; I think  when  they  made  that  refer- 
ence to  the  English  Bill,  they  were  referring  to 
it  as  establishing  a principle,  and  not  considering 
the  particular  mode  in  which  it  should  be  carried 
out  ? — Some  of  the  unions  which  declared  for 
superannuation  have  in  fact  expressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  an  allowance  being  made  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

1559.  Mr.  Herbert.]  But  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  a great  restriction  upon  the  undue  use 
of  this  power  to  have  your  clause  so  drawn  as  to 
limit  the  superannuation  to  the  time  that  the 
officer  has  served  the  Board  that  superannuate 
him  ? — Yes,  but  that  would  impose  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  sort  of  promotion  that  we  like  to  en- 
courage, that  is,  where  a man  gets  to  a higher 
class  of  workhouse,  having  distinguished  himself 
in  a lower  class ; it  wnuld  impede  his  prospect  of 
superannuation  if  lie  removed. 

1560.  But  he  obtains  an  advantage  in  getting 
a better  place  ? — Yes. 

1561.  He  would  just  weigh  it  in  his  mind 
whether  the  advantages  were  so  great  as  to  coun- 
terbalance the  disadvantages  of  losing  a certain 
number  of  years  of  superannuation  ? — -Yes  ; but  I 
think  he  would  feel  it  practically  a hardship  if 
he  were  limited  to  the  last  service. 

1562.  Do  not  you  think  the'  system  would  be 
liable  to  very  great  abuse  if  one  Board  of  Guar- 
dians should  have  the  power  of  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  a compensation,  any  portion  of  which 
should  be  paid  by  another  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
— We  do  not  propose  that  ; that  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  would  leave  it  discretionary ; it 
■is  one  of  the  things  they  would  take  into  their 
consideration.  They  would  say,  “ He  ought  not 
to  have  left  his  former  service,  where  he  had  been 
20  years ; he  has  only  served  with  us  10  years, 
and  we  must  take  that  into  account.” 

1563.  LordIVacs.]  Supposing  you  could  create 
a general  fund  by  small  contributions  from  all 
the  unions,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  frame  rules  to  protect  that  fund  from 
being  applied  to  the  superannuation  of  unfit  per- 
sons ? — Yes  ; I tli ink  it  might  be  regulated  much 
as  in  the  Civil  Service  superannuation  is  regu- 
lated. 

1564.  You  think  that,  with  very  stringent  re- 

gulations. 
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gulations,  which  should  be  in  general  similar  to 
those  of  the  Civil  Service  superannuation  system, 
no  very  great  abuse  could  take  place,  and  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  prevent  persons  who 
were  not  fit  for  superannuation  becoming  par- 
takers of  it  ?— I think  it  might  easily  be  managed 
if  you  can  get  over  the  first  difficulty  of  raising 
the  general  fund  according  to  annual  value 
throughout  Ireland  ; that  would  not  be  very 

£ 1565.  Do  you  not  think  there  might  ultimately 
be  very  considerable  economy  in  that  arrange- 
ment ?— Possibly  there  might. 

1566.  That  it  would  eventually  bo  more  fairly 
and  equally  distributed  than  a fund  managed 
by  local  Boards  ?■ — A farthing  per  pound  would 
raise  a very  considerable  sum,  which  would  be 
accumulating  for  a long  time  before  it  was  much 
drawn  upon. 

1567.  I believe  in  the  Civil  Service  the  super- 
annuation is  generally  given  under  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  heads  . of  departments ; it  is 
then  submitted  to  special  department  in  the 
Treasury,  and  each  individual  case  is  carefully 
examined,  and  in  that  manner  abuses  seldom  or 
never  occur  ? — Yes. 

1568.  Do  you  think  that  those  recommenda- 
tions by  heads  of  departments  would  be  very 
similar  to  recommendations  from  local  bodies,  and 
that  the  same  amount  of  inquiry  could  be  gone 
into  by  the  central  authorities  as  is  now  done  by 
the  Treasury  ?— Yes ; I do  not  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  arrange  the  administration  of  the  fund, 
if  it  were  determined  to  raise  the  general  fund ; 
but  I am  almost  afraid  the  wealthier  parts  of  the 
country  would  object  to  a large  contribution  for 
the  support  of  officers  of  the  poorer  parts,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  rate  in  aid. 

1569.  But  could  a proposal  be  made  that  each 
union  should  contribute  . in  proportion  to  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  existing  officers,  and  not  by 
valuation? — Yes,  that  might  be  a more  satisfac- 
tory plan  than  having  it  done  by  valuation. 

1570.  Do  y'ou  think  that  that  would  get  rid 
of  a great  deal  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  unions  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

1571.  Would  each  union  only  in  that  case  be 
called  upon  to  pay  eventually  in  proportion  to 
the  salaries  paid  to  their  servants,  and  not  m 
proportion  to  the  value  ? — Yes. 

1572.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Do  you  not  think  that 
would  hold  out  an  inducement  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  be  anxious  to  superannuate  their 
officers,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  have  to  pay 
the  money  ? — You  would  have  to  depend,  in  that 
case,  a good  deal  more  upon  the  Central  Board. 

1573.  You  would  get  rid,  in  fact,  would  you 
not,  of  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  not  to 
abuse  the  power  if  you  took  it  away  from,  the 
persons  who  had  to  pay  for  the  superannuation  ? 
—Yes. 

1574.  Lord  Naas.]  In  the  case  of  a general 
fund,  you  would  be  enabled  to  make  much  more 
stringent  rules,  which  would  resemble  the  . rules 
in  the  Civil  Service  system,  than  you  could  if  you 
have  it  as  you  now  propose  ? — That  is  very  true, 
and  we  should  be  backed  by  a very  strong  ground 
for  holding  rigidly  by  any  rule  of  that  description, 
namely,  that  it  was  a matter  of  general  interest 
and  importance,  and  did  not  concern  the  particular 
union,  but  concerned  the  whole  country. 

1575.  But  you  would  feel  that  there  would  be 
a great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any.  minute  code 
of  rules  for  regulating  superannuation  if  it  were 

0.28. 


left  to  the  local  bodies  ? — It  would  then  be  said,  I 
think,  as  is  often  said  now,  that  if  the  vote  of  the 
guardians  was  unanimous,  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  us  to  interfere  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out. 

1576.  Mr.  Monsell]  But  you  would  be  well 
protected  if  a system  of  self-acting  rules  were 
adopted,  such  as  is  adopted  in  the  Civil  Service  ? — 
Yes. 

1577.  The  only  way  by  which  such  a system 
of  self-acting  rules  could  be  managed,  would  be 
by  having  a scale  regulated  according  to  the  time 
of  service  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a scale. 

1578.  But  would  it  not  be  impossible  to  sug- 
gest any  other  mode  by  which  a system  of  self- 
acting rules  could  be  worked  ?■ — I think  so. 

1579.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Every  Board  of 
Guardians  appoint  their  own  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1580.  And  so  the  Commissioners  appoint  the 
clerks  ? — No  ; the  Boards  of  Guardians  appoint 
the  clerks  and  all  the  officers,  except  the. 
chaplain. 

1581.  This  superannuation  you  contemplate 
giving  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  ?— Cer- 
tainly, to  the  masters  and  mistresses,  for  their 
time  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
union  ; that  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  clerks 
of  unions  ; in  the  country  unions  some  of  them 
are  engaged  in  other  business  ; relieving  officers 
are  not  always  called  upon  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  the  duties  of  their,  office,  although  that 
would  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  large  towns ; 
but  the  schoolmaster  and'  the  schoolmistress,  and 
the  porters  of  the  workhouses,  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

1582.  Mr.  Monsell.]  How  would  it  be  with  the 
medical  officer  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  the  medical  officer  is  not  engaged  in  other 
business. 

1583.  You  do  not  intend  the  clause  to  apply  to 
him  ? — No ; not  as  it  is  at  present  worded. 

1584.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Do  the  Commis- 
sioners exercise  any  power  whatever  over  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  appointment  of  those 
officers  ? — They  send  queries  down  on  every  ap- 
pointment as  to  the  age  and  history  of  the  person, 
and  so  on,  and  sometimes,  on  a report  of  the  in- 
spector, that  that  person  is  not  duly  qualified, 
they  refuse  to  confirm  the  appointment. 

1585.  Not  duly  qualified  in  what  respect? — 
Not  duly  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office  ; 
say  in  the  case  of  a teacher,  for  instance,  we  have 
an  examination  by  the  inspector. 

1586.  Does  the  question  of  a candidate’s  age, 
whether  he  is  20,  or  30,  or  40,  or  50,  or  any  other 
age,  come  into  your  consideration  of  fitness? — 
Yes;  21  years  is  generally  our  lowest  limit,  with 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  operation  of  that 
rule. 

1587.  What  limit  have  you  at  the  other  end? 
— We  have  no  limit  at  present. 

1588.  Therefore  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
country  who  have  the  power  of  appointing  these 
officers,  might  nominate  an  officer  of  60  years  of 
age,  and  in  five  or  six  years  time  he  might  be 
superseded  from  infirmity? — Yes;  but  we  have 
often  refused  to  confirm  such  appointments  on  the 
ground  of  advanced  age. 

1589.  You  are  recommending  this  manuscript 
clause  from  its  analogy  to  the  superannuation 
system  of  the  Civil  Service? — Yes;,  from  its 
analogy  to  the  superannuation  system  given  under 
the  local  rates,  for  example  out  of  the  grand  jury 
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cess  for  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  its  analogy 
to  the  superannuation  system  of  the  Civil  Service. 
We  cannot  see  any  distinction  in  point  of  equity 
between  the  case  of  a person  giving  his  whole 
time  to  a public  duty,  and  paid  out  of  local  rates, 
and  that  of  a person  who  does  the  same,  and  is 
paid  out  of  the  Imperial  funds. 

1590.  But  to  entitle  a person  to  superannuation 
who  devotes  his  time  to  local  matters,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  a person 
in  the  Civil  Service  ought  to  be  applied? — Yes, 
I think  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

1591.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  very  strin- 
gent rules  with  respect  to  the  ages  at  which  gentle- 
men enter  the  Civil  Service  ? — Yes ; each  depart- 
ment fixes  its  own  limit  as  to  the  age  of  admis- 
sion. 

1592.  Are  you  aware  of  any  department  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  which  candidates  are  ad- 
mitted who  have  passed  the  age  of  25  years  ? — 
Yes;  the  age  in  some  departments  goes  up  to  the 
age  of  28  or  30. 

1593.  If  you  are  adopting  a system  of  super- 
annuation founded  upon  analogy  to  the  Civil 
Service  system,  do  you  not  think  you  should 
also  adopt  their  recommendations  with  respect  to 
age  and  qualification? — Yes,  I think  we  should 
do  that. 

1594.  And  as  to  the  number  of  years  for 
which  the  candidate  for  superannuation  shall 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  services  of  the  State  ? 
— Yes ; I should  propose,  if  you  adopt  a scale 
like  that  of  the  Civil  Service,  that  it  should  be 
followed  throughout. 

1595.  Mr.  CoganJ]  Upon  what  ground  would 
you  charge  the  superannuations  of  local  officers 
upon  a General  National  Fund,  which  would  not 
equally  extend  to  paying  the  salaries  of  those 
officers  out  of  a General  National  Fund  ? — I 
should  only  propose  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
certain  difficulties  of  the  case. 

1596.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  of  the  super- 
annuation of  an  officer  being  charged  upon  the 
local  fund  would  be  a great  check  upon  unfair 
attempts  at  obtaining  superannuation? — Yes;  I 
think  the  other  plan  is  objectionable  in  principle  ; 
and  that  you  would  have  to  rely  upon  the  cen- 
tral authority  to  prevent  abuse  by  Local  Boards. 

1597.  Colonel  Forde.']  Will  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee your  opinion  as  to  which  you  would  say 
is  the  best  of  the  two  modes  of  superannuation ; 
that  proposed  in  your  manuscript  clause,  or  that 
which  has  been  suggested  in  the  Committee  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  it  by  analogy  to 
the  Civil  Service  system. 

1598.  I am  referring  rather  to  the  question  as 
between  a Subscription  Fund  (as  1 will  call  it) 
and  a Local  Fund — whether  it  should  be  done 
by  a national  rate  or  a local  fund? — On  the 
question  of  principle,  I would  prefer  a local 
fund ; but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  work- 
ing that  fairly,  which  difficulty  would  be  got  rid 
of  by  adopting  the  other  plan. 

1599.  Lord  John  Browne.~\  Do  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  a distinction  made  with  respect  to 
officers  who  are  employed  inside  the  house,  and 
who  are  therefore  particularly  apt  to  take  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  perhaps  have  their  term  of 
life  shortened,  and  those  who  are  employed  out- 
side, of  whose  services  only  a small  proportion  is 
devoted  to  the  union,  and  who  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  liabilities  ? — I think  this  clause,  as  now 
worded,  would  hardly  apply  to  any  other  officers 
than  those  whose  duty  is  inside  the  workhouse. 


1600.  Would  it  apply  to  the  relieving  officers  ? 
— The  relieving  officer  in  the  great  majority  of 
unions  is  not  a person  devoting  the  whole  of  Ins 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

1601.  Not  as  a general  rule  ? — No ; nor  the. 
medical  officer,  nor  even  sometimes  the  clerk. 

1602.  With  respect  to  the  clerk,  I think  you 
say  that  in  a great  many  cases  he  has  other 
resources  ? — Yes. 

1603.  They  would  no  doubt  be  very  small ; 5 1. 
or  10 1.  a year,  I suppose  ? — I have  known  cases 
where  clerks  of  unions  have  occupied  land  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

1604.  Chairman.~\  You  have  been  asked  some 
questions  with  respect  to  the  analogy  of  any  sys- 
tem of  superannuation  to  be  now  adopted  with 
that  of  the  Civil  Service  system  ; first  of  all  I 
understand  you  to  say  generally,  that  as  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  Civil  Service  to  keep  people 
in  public  employment  after,  from  age  or  infirmity, 
their  powers  of  usefulness  were  gone,  so  in  the 
case  of  local  employment,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
superannuate  them  when  that  time  arrived? — 
Yes. 

1605.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  could  not  discharge  the  same 
duties  which  the  Treasury  discharges  with  respect 
to  other  superannuations  ? — Yes. 

1606.  But  is  there  not  this  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  namely,  that  the  Treasury, 
who  decide  upon  the  superannuations,  are  them- 
selves responsible  for  proposing  to  Parliament  the 
measure,  and  for  raising  the  public  revenue,  and 
are  also  the  administrators  of  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  superannuation  is  to  come  ? — Yes. 

1607.  Now,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are 
a controlling  power,  and  are  not  the  administra- 
tors of  the  funds  which  furnish  the  Poor-law  pay- 
ments in  Ireland  ? — They  are  not  the  local  ad- 
ministrators. 

1608.  There  is  a wide  difference,  then,  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  regard  to  this  local  fund,  and  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  the  general  -funds  of  the 
country  ? — Yes,  there  is  a difference. 

1609.  Looking  again  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  the  civil  establishments  are  large,  so  that 
the  usual  course  is  that  vacancies  occur  in  the 
senior  branches  to  which  the  juniors  are  pro- 
moted, and  ultimately  the  appointment  de  novo  is 
at  the  bottom  for  a junior  to  fill  a junior  place  ? — 
Yes. 

1610.  So  that  every  person,  when  he  comes  to 
be  superannuated,  is  superannuated  upon  a long 
period  of  service  rendered  to  the  same  depart- 
ment?— Yes. 

. 1611.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  local  funds, 
there  are  only  one  or  two  officers,  or  a small 
number  in  each  workhouse,  and  you  cannot  find 
a junior  person  employed  in  the  same  workhouse 
in  an  immediately  subordinate  position  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a higher  place  ?— No,  that  seldom 
occurs. 

1612.  That,  therefore,  would  create  a very 
wide  difference  between  the  two  cases  ? — Yes. 

1613.  Admission  to  the  service  in  very  early 
youth  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  such 
officers  as  those  of  the  master  and  matron  of  a 
Avorlchouse  ? — Certainly ; you  could  not  intro- 
duce them  at  an  early  age. 

1614.  Therefore,  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  system  in  the  case  of  civil  servants, 
namely,  entrance  into  the  civil  service  in  early 
youth,  and  gradually  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
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service,  fails  you  in  this  particular  case  ? — There 
certainly  is  a difference  in  that  respect,  hut  I do 
not  quite  see  that  that  makes  the  system  in- 
applicable. 

1615.  But  the  same  distinction  as  to  years, 
which  would  apply  when  a boy  is  supposed  to 
enter  the  service  at  18  years  of  age,  and  continue 
in  it  until  he  grows  to  be  60  or  70,  would  be 
inapplicable  where  a person  has  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice at  a period  of  life  sufficiently  mature  for  him 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a worlc- 
j10use  ? — The  limit  would  not  be  the  same,  but 
still  I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having 
a limit  for  particular  offices ; a limit  of  age  under 
which  a person  should  not  be  appointed,  and  be- 
yond which  he  should  not  be  appointed ; I think 
that  might  be  done  without  disadvantage  in  the 
cases  of  masters  and  matrons,  and  in  the  cases  of 
the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

1616.  But  the  limits  which  are  found  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Service  would  not 
do  in  this  case  ? — No. 

1617.  And  nothing  at  all  approaching  them  ? 
—I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  limit 
universally  applicable  in  all  departments. 

1618.  There  could  be  no  limit  of  age  univer- 
sally applicable  in  all  your  departments,  but 
there  is  a universal  scale  for  superannuation, 
applying  to  the  whole  of  the  Civil  Service  ?— 

1619.  Then  to  apply  that  scale  to  what  we  are 
now  considering,  would  be  to  apply  a thing  quite 
inapplicable  as  having  been  raised  out  of  a 
totally  different  set  of  circumstances  ? — I do  not 
see  that  that  should  preclude  some  scale  from 
being  adopted. 

1620.  It  would  not  preclude  the  adoption  of 
some  scale ; but  would  it  not  preclude  the  adop- 
tion of  that  scale? — It  should  not  be  the  same 
scale. 

1621.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover 
a new  scale  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1622.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  respect  to 
a responsible  position,  such  as  that  of  the  manager 
of  a workhouse  in  a metropolitan  union,  such  as 
Dublin,  you  might,  by  fixing  too  narrow  a limit 
of  age,  exclude  a person  who  for  10  or  15  years 
might  prove  an  invaluable  servant  in  discharging 
a most  difficult  duty?— Yes,  you  might,  if  you 
had  your  limit  too  low,  exclude  very  valuable 
servants. 

1623.  The  present  scale  of  the  Civil  Service 
contemplates  that  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
superannuated  shall  have  served  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  lives  in  the  public  service,  does  it  not, 
there  being  a special  clause  for  the  benefit  of  all 
persons  who  may  not  correspond  to  that  defi- 
nition?— Yes;  there  is  a clause  in  favour  of  per- 
sons who  may  have  entered  the  service  at  an 
advanced  period  of  their  fives. 

1624.  Exempting  them  from  the  operation  of 
the  general  scale  ? — Yes. 

1625.  Then  the  general  scale  applicable  to  the 
service  does  imply  that  persons  have  entered 
very  young,  and  have  continued  to  serve  the 
public  during  the  whole  of  their  lives? — Yes. 

1626.  But  that  presumption  would  be  the  very 
reverse  of  the  fact  with  respect  to  those  persons 
whom  we  are  now  considering? — It  would  be 
certainly  so  with  respect  to  masters  and  matrons ; 
we  should  rather  choose  men  and  women  of  30  or 
40  years  of  age  than  persons  much  younger. 

1627.  Of  the  two  disqualifications,  extreme 
0.28. 


youth  would  be  rather  the  more  insuperable  one  ? 
— Yes. 

1628.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  con- 
trive an  entirely  new  scale  ? — Yes. 

1629.  Not  to  decide  on  the  application  of  the 
present  Civil  Service  scale? — No,  not  neces- 
sarily. 

1630.  Then  how  is  this  fund  from  a general 
contribution  to  be  raised ; is  a calculation  to  be 
made  by  actuaries,  and  is  the  fund  to  be  a farthing 
in  the  pound  to  be  now  raised,  and  to  go  on  ac- 
cumulating to  that  distant  'period  when  the  full 
operation  of  the  charge  will  be  experienced  ? — I 
have  not  given  my  attention  at  all  to  that  subject ; 
it  has  been  pressed  upon  me  here  ; but  it  might 
be  calculated. 

1631.  If  that  be  the  mode,  the  actuaries  must 
know  all  the  limits  at  which  people  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  their  offices,  must  they  not? — Yes, 
they  would  have  to  know  the  limits. 

1632.  If  we  do  not  make  it  in  that  mode,  but 
wait  to  have  it  supplied  from  time  to  time,  we 
shall  be  fixing  by  legislation  now  a charge  which 
will  be  very  small  at  its  commencement  when  we 
pass  the  Act,  but  which  will  inevitably  become 
very  considerably  larger  as  time  goes  on  ? — Yes. 

1633.  All  those  considerations  will  have  to 
be  weighed  if  the  Committee  should  determine 
on  recommending  to  Parliament  the  substitution 
of  a general  fund  for  that  which,  borrowing  from 
the  English  Bill,  you  have  proposed,  namely,  that 
each  locality  should  superannuate  its  own  officers  ? 
—Yes. 

1634.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  dan- 
ger of  corruption  if  each  locality,  superannuating 
its  own  officers,  and  bearing  the  charge  of  it, 
were  obliged  to  conform  to  certain  general  regu- 
lations previously  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  if  besides  in  each  case  of  super- 
annuation the  approval  of  the  Commissioners 
were  required  ? — No,  I do  not  think  much  abuse 
would  occur. 

1635.  And  if  there  were  not  much  tendency 
to  abuse,  would  it  not  be  simpler,  and  also  much 
more  in  analogy  with  the  general  habits  of  the 
community  as  to  poor  law  administration  and 
expenditure,  to  keep  up  the  local  system  ? — Yes; 
but  there  is  a difficulty  in  practice  which  Ido 
not  see  how  to  get  over  about  the  change  of  a 
man  from  one  union  to  another,  the  last  union 
having  to  provide  for  his  Avhole  period  of  service. 

1636.  It  would  always  be  a consideration  with 
the  candidate  himself,  and  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  whom  it  was  proposed  he  should 
go,  whether  it  was  worth  his  while  to  sacrifice 
his  past  years  of  service  for  the  superior  salary 
offered  to  him  ? — Yes. 

1637.  And  it  would  be  requisite  if  a new 
Board  of  Guardians  were  desirous  to  obtain  an 
extremely  good  servant  to  give  him  a larger 
salary  in  consequence  ? — Those  considerations 
would  no  doubt  be  known  to  both  parties. 

1638.  They  would  have  their  eyes  open  from 
the  beginning  as  to  the  whole  nature  of  the 
transaction? — Yes. 

1639.  It  would  also  be  known  to  you  if  an 
officer  were  promoted  for  superior  merit  from  one 
workhouse  to  another,  that  he  had  been  a 
meritorious  officer,  and  was  so  promoted  for  that 
reason? — Yes. 

1640.  It  would  therefore  be  possible  among 
your  recommendations  to  include  a provision  that 
where  the  guardians  promoting  a man  for  merit 
from  another  house  were  desirous  to  give  an 
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additional  salary  on  that  express  ground,  they 
should  be  at  liberty  with  your  consent  to  do  so  ? 
— Yes ; we  should  not  oppose  ourselves  to  that; 
the  fear  would  be  that  Boards  of  Guardians  would 
not  be  willing,  to  take  into  consideration  his  pre- 
vious service  in  another  union. 

1641.  The  fear  would  be  that  meritorious  men 
would  have  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  promotion 
than  they  now  have  ? — Yes. 

1642.  Mr.  Herbert.']  But  practically  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  what  is  now  contemplated 
could  not  take  place  ; a Board  of  Guardians 
could  not  make  a distinct  bargain  with  any  person 
in  a smaller  union  for  giving  him  a larger  salary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  a particular 
individual  ; they  must  advertise,  and  state  their 
salary  beforehand  ? — Yes* 

1643.  And  they  must  appoint  upon  the  public 
competition  so  created? — Yes;  according  to  the 
regulations,  they  must  advertise  the  appointment. 

1644.  Therefore  in  the  selection  they  would 
not  be  at  liberty  to  select  the  man  in  the  way 
contemplated  in  the  questions  which  have  been 
just  put  to  you  ?— That  objection  does  not  strike 
me. 


1645.  I understood  you  to  say,  that  in  order  to 
get  a better  man  from  another  union,  they  would 
take  that  into  consideration,  and  give  him  a larger 
salary  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment ; he  becomes  one  of  the  candidates, 
and  all  parties  know  what  is  taking  place. 

1646.  But  they  cannot  increase  his  salary;  they 
must  advertise  the  salary,  must  they  not  ? — Yes, 
it  is  the  usual  course. 

1647.  Is  it  not  imperative  ? — No,  it  is  not  im- 
perative. Moreover  they  could  alter  the  salary 
after  the  man  was  appointed,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioners^ 


1648.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you  not  think  it  might 
lead  to  very  great  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
local  Boards  if  they  were  to  give  superannuations 
out  of  a public  general  fund  such  as  you  have 
described  ? I have  said  that  that  plan  would 
require  greater  dependence  upon  the  check  fur- 
nished by  the  Central  Board. 

1649.  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  tendency 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  think  that  if  they 
were  contributing  to  a general  fund,  they  mio-ht 
as  well  get  some  benefit  out  of  it  ?— Yes;  it  might 
be  more  desirable,  if  there  were  no  impediment, 
to  let  each  Board  of  Guardians  vote  its  own 
funds. 

1650.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  think 
that  there  would  be  very  great  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and  of  ratepayers  to 
contribute  to  a general  fund,  for  the  purposes  of 
which  they  might  ultimately  want  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  and  yet  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  (though  they  might  subscribe  501.),  they 
might  require  to  superannuate  an  officer  for  10 
years  to  come  ; do  you  not  think  that  would  be 
very  unpopular?— I think  it  would  be  objected  to. 

1651.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  acting  as  master  m local  unions  ap- 
Pv  mS  13(3  appointed  in  a metropolitan  union 
at  a higher  salary,  it  is  entirely  optional  whether 
he  becomes  a candidate,  or  whether  he  accepts 
the  post  or  not? — Yes;  it  is  at  Iris  own  dis- 
cretion. 

1652.  And  if  the  charge  of  superannuation 
were  placed  on  the  local  union  who  had  first  ap- 
pointed him,  it  would  be  for  his  own  considera- 
tion whether  he  would  sacrifice  his  previous 
years  service,  or  not?— Yes;  both  sides  would 


be  aware  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
precise  state  of  the  case.  The  man  would  be 
aware  that  that  would  be  for  his  own  considera- 
tion ; ami  that  ultimately  the  Board  would  have 
to  determine  the  amount  of  superannuation,  sub- 
ject to  the  disadvantage  on  his  part  that  he  would 
have  sacrificed  to  a certain  extent  his  previous 
service. 

1653.  That  would  be  optional  with  himself? 

Yes. 

1654.  And  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  a much  simpler  method  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty?  — I prefer  it,  on  the  whole,  as  it 
stands. 

1655.  Lord  Naas.]  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
a general  fund  could  be  much  more  economically 
distributed  than  the  other,  would  not  that  get 
rid  of  your  objections  ? — It  is  wrong  in  principle. 

Mr;  Cog  an.]  You  have  been  asked  about 
the  difficulty  attending  the  application  of  the 
existing;  scale  of  superannuation  adopted  by  the 
Civil  Service  to  officers  under  the  poor  law 
system,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cir- 
cumstances with  respect  to  age  ; is  there  n.ot  an 
exceptional  provision  in  the  Superannuation  Act 
tor  adding  10  years  to  the  qualification  of  an 
officer  in  certain  cases? — Yes;  that  exception 
was  mentioned  as  proving  the  general  rule. 

1657.  Would  it  do  in  the  case  of  a poor  law 
officer  to  add  10  years,  and  then  follow  the  same 
scale  as  in  the  Civil  Service  ?— The  fact  is,  that 
the  superannuation  would  apply  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  masters  and  matrons,  and  the  exceptions 
would,  in  fact,  be  larger  than  the  rule. 

1658.  If,  then,  there  would  be  a difficulty  in 
applying  that,  scale,  what  scale  would  you  pro- 
pos.e  to  use  in  estimating  the  superannuation 
which  those  officers  would  be  entitled  to  ?— The 
number  of  years  of  service  should  be  an  element 
m the  scale,  as  it  is  in  the  Civil  Service. 

1659.  But  you  have  not,  in  your  own  mind, 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  what  the  scale  of 
superannuation  ought  to  be?— No,  I have  not 
considered  the  scheme  of  a scale  at  all. 

. 1660.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  any  idea  of  what  scale  would  be  recom- 
mended, so  that  we  might  estimate  the  probable 
expense  with  regard  to  the  number  of  years’ 
service  and  the  per-centage  upon  the  salary  ? — I 
should  be  happy  to  have  an  estimate  framed  upon 
the  modes  which  have  been  suggested. 

1661.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  the  manuscript 
superannuation  clause  you  have  used  some  such 
words  as  who  shall  have  devoted  .his  entire  time 
to  the  business  of  the  union  ? — Yes. 

1662.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a better  arrange- 
ment to  specify  by  name  the  officers  who  would 
be  entitled  to  superannuation,  or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  retain  those  general  phrases? — 
In  fact  some  clerks  of  unions  do  devote  their  whole 
tune,  and  some  do  not ; perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  as  it  is  than  to  mention  special  cases ; 
it  would  produce  considerable  inconvenience  if 
you  were  to  demand  that  the  clerk  should  devote 
the  whole  of  liis  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  that  a relieving  officer  should  do  so;  the 
master  and  matron,  and  the  schoolmaster  and 
schoolmistress,  and  the  porters  of  the  workhouses, 
are  almost  the  only  officers  that  you  could  speak 
of  as  devoting  their  whole  time  to  their  duties. 

1663.  Let  me  assume  that  Parliament  shall 
adopt  such  a clause  in  principle,  and  with  such 
words,  and  that  a Board  of  Guardians  recommend 
an  officer  to  you,  as  having  devoted  the  whole  of 
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his  time  to  his  duties — a clerk,  for  instance — 
would  it  then  become  incumbent  upon  your  Board 
to  investigate  the  question  whether  he  had  done 
so  or  not  ? — I take  it  that  it  would. 

1664.  And  if  a difference  of  opinion  arose  be- 

tween your  Board  and  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
might  it  not  give  rise  to  an  unpleasant  feeling  on 
the1  part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I dare  say 
it  might,  as  unpleasant  feelings  arise  in  other 
cases.  . . 

1665.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  distinctly 
specify  those  officers  as  you  have  done  now,  as 
the  master  and  the  matron,  and  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  schoolmistress,  and  the  workhouse  porter, 
would  not  that  get  rid  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a difference  between  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
your  Boards? — Probably  we  might  arrange  that 
by  general  regulations.  I think  in  the  next  issue 
of  general  regulations  which  would  necessarily 
ensue  upon  the  passing  of  any  amended  Act,  we 
should  try  to  do  that. 

1666.  Lord  John  Browne.']  The  strict  inter- 
pretation of  devoting  the  whole  of  the  time  to  the 
service  of  the  Board  would  exclude  the  clerk  of  the 
union  from  a pensionj  if  he  occupied  two  or  three 
acres  of  land  around  his  house,  would  it  not, 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  much  more  than 
clerks  of  unions  now  hold  ? — I have  known 
instances  of  clerks  of  unions  holding  considerable 
farms;  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  in  the 
small  town  unions,  they  are  in  business. 

1667.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  specifying 
such  officers  as  the  clerk,  the  master,  the  matron, 
.the  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  the  porter,  and 
the  hospital  nurse,  whose  duties  are  entirely  in- 
side the  house  ? — Instead  of  using  the  general 
expression,  devoting  all  their  time  to  their  duties, 
I think  it  is  very  well  worth  considering  whether 
they  should  not  be  specified  in  the  Act  by  name. 

1668.  Is  it  not  the  case,  occasionally,  that 
officers  in  poor-houses  have  lost  their  health,  and 
become  themselves  inmates  of  the  poor-house  ? — 
I have  known  instances  of  the  kind. 

1669.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that 
there  is  now  in  Gort  W orkhouse,  as  a pauper,  a 
man  named  Nugent,  who  was  formerly  master  of 
that  union,  and  subsequently  of  the  Ballinrobe 
and  Westport  poorhouse,  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? 
— I will  ascertain ; but  I do  not  know  of  that  case. 

1670.  Mr.  Cogan.]  In  the  case  of  a chaplain, 
who  although  he  does  not  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  still  derives  no  emolu- 
ment from  any  other  office,  would  you  propose 
that  he  should  be  entitled  to  superannuation  ? — 
A chaplain,  serving  exclusively  a workhouse, 
would  come  within  the  words  of  the  clause  as 
they  now  stand ; there  are  a few  of  such  chap- 
lains, not  many. 

1671.  Sir  E.  Grogan.]  Is  the  parochial  minis- 
ter of  the  district  where  the  union  is  situated  ex 
officio  the  chaplain  of  the  institution  ? — The  only 
rule  binding  on  the  Commissioners  in  the  choice 
of  a chaplain  is,  that  they  must  prefer  some 
clergyman  acting  within  the  parish  in  which  the 
workhouse  is  situated. 

1672.,  Acting  in  what  capacity  ? — As  a Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  or  a Pres- 
byterian clergyman. 

1673.  Do  you  mean  that  he  shall  be  in  holy 
orders  ? — He  must  be  in  holy  orders,  and  acting 
within  the  parish  in  which  the  workhouse  is 
situated. 

1674.  If  he  were  acting  in  that  parish,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  have  no  other  employment 
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than  his  poor-house  employment  ? — The  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  parties  so  acting. 

1675.  Mr.  George.]  Is  there  any  instance  in 
which  a chaplain  of  a poor-house  has  no  other 
duties  ? — In  several  of  the  large  town  unions, 
such  as  Dublin  particularly  (I  do  not  think  it  is 
often  the  case  elsewhere),  the  parochial  clergy- 
men have  not  accepted  the  office,  and  it  has  been 
given  to  parties  who  have  not  any  parochial  duty. 

1676.  Have  they  any  parochial  duty  to  per- 
form usually  after  they  have  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  poor-house  chaplains  ? — Not  in  the 
case  of  very  large  unions ; I rather  think  it  is 
the  case  sometimes  in  other  unions  that  the  chap- 
lain of  a poorhouse  has  no  other  occupation ; the 
chaplain  of  the . Naas  Union,  and  I believe  the 
Rathdown  Union,  lias  no  other  occupation,  and  I 
rather  think  it  is  the  case  again  at  Baltinglass. 

1677.  .'Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Can  you  give  the 
number  of  the  indoor  population  of  the  Rath- 
down  Union  ? — There  were  369  inmates  on  the 
20th  April  last. 

1678.  And  at  the  Baltinglass  Union? — One 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 

1679.  And  at  the  Naas  Union  ? — Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three. 

1680.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  maximum 
number  in  the  house  would  give  the  chaplain  ex- 
clusive occupation,  and  occupy  his  tune  in  such- a 
manner  that  he  could  take  no  other  employment? 
— No  ; but  it  is  the  case,  nevertheless.  The 
appointments  were  made  a good  while  ago,  when 
there  were  more  inmates,  but  the  salary  has  con- 
tinued, and  the  arrangement  has  continued. 

1681.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  com- 
plaint, I think,  of  the  expense  of  the  staffs  of 
unions ; of  course  the  chaplains  are  a branch  of 
the  staff? — Yes. 

1682.  And  in  many  instance  there  .are  very 
few  inmates  ? — Yes. 

1683.  If  such  arrangement  as  you  speak  of  for 
compensation  be  adopted,  might  it  not  be  that 
you  would  enormously  increase  the  expense  with- 
out increasing  the  service  rendered  to  the  in- 
mates ? — I think  I have  mentioned  all  the 
unions  in  which  there  are  exclusive  chaplains. 
I think  there  have  not  been  more  than  five  or  six, 
and  we  have  been  opposing  ourselves  to  that,  sys- 
tem as  much  as  possible.  W e are  always  desirous 
to  appoint  the  parochial  clergy  if  possible ; but  in 
large  towns,  such  as  Dublin,  it  is  natural  there 
should  be  clergymen  exclusively  appointed.  In 
those  cases  where  they  are  pxclusively  appointed, 
I do  not  see  why  they  should  be  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  superannuation  rule. 

1684.  With  respect  to  the  Naas  Union,  what 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment? — 
Naas  is  a very  peculiar  case.  Naas  Workhouse 
was  built  in  a position  where  it  was  distant  from 
any  parochial  clergyman  ; there  were  none  nearer 
than  four  miles,  and  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  an  elderly  gentleman  accepted,  that 
office,  and  took  the  appointment  exclusively. 
His  salary  is  higher  in  proportion  than  that  in 
other  unions  ; I think  it  is  as  much  as  80/. 

1685.  Do  similar  exceptive  circumstances  ap- 
ply to  the  unions  of  Rathdown  and  Baltinglass  ? — 
Yes;  in  Rathdown  there  were  exceptive  circum- 
stances ; at  the  time  there  were  a larger  number 
than  there  now  are  in  the  Rathdown  Workhouse; 
but  the  Baltinglass  arrangement,  is,  I think,  at 
nn  end.  I believe  the  office  there  is  now  held 
by  a parochial  clergyman,  and  I think  there  are 
no  other  cases. 

L 4 1686.  What 
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A.  Power,  1686.  What  could  be  the  peculiar  circum- 
Esq.  stances  that  justified  the  appointment  of  a clergy- 
man specially  to  the  Rathdown  Union? — It  is  a 
2 (j  April  lono-  time  since  that  occurred ; it  was  at  the 
1861.  urgent  desire  of  the  Roman-catholic  bishop,  and 
the  desire  of  the  parochial  clergymen,  not  to 
take  the  office.  I think  the  salary  is  about  60  /. 

1687.  Do  you  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  Rathdown  Union  are  at  present  such  as  to 
require  the  exclusive  services  of  a clergyman  ? — 
No  ; if  a vacancy  arose,  we  should  try  to  obtain 
a parochial  clergyman. 

1688.  Mr.  Maguire.']  There  is  really  no  chance, 
is  there,  of  Roman-catholic  clergymen  becoming 
the  recipients  of  these  superannuations ; from 
your  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  clergymen  do  not  remain  all  their  lives 
in  that  position  as  chaplains,  but  are  sent  by  their 
ordinaries  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  even- 
tually become  parish  priests  ? — Yes,  they  very 
often  change. 

1689.  Then,  in  consequence  of  those  changes 
and  promotions,  you  would  rarely  find  that  any 
of  them  would  come  on  the  superannuation  list  ? 
— I expect  that  very  few  indeed  would  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  clause. 

1690.  But  have  you  any  doubt  at  all  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  superannuating  old  or 
inefficient  officers  ? — I think  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

1691.  And  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
management  and  discipline  of  the  house,  an 
advantage  not  only  to  the  inmates,  but  to  the 
people  who  support  it  by  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

1692.  Can  there  be  a greater  injury  to  a large 
establishment  than  having  an  inefficient  master 
or  inefficient  matron  ? — It  is  a very  great  injury. 

1693.  Can  you  conceive  any  greater  injury? — 
No ; I think  it  is  the  worst  injury  that  could 
befall  the  establishment. 

1694.  Then,  according  to  the  existing  law,  the 


guardians,  if  they  find  a master  or  matron,  or 
clerk,  totally  inefficient,  from  broken  health  ox- 
decay  of  intellect,  have  no  possible  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him  at  the  present  moment ; they  will 
not  do  such  a cruel  thing  as  to  turn  him  away 
after  years  of  honest  and  faithful  service  ? — It  is 
a very  painful  duty  that  we  often  have  of  pres- 
sing upon  Boards  of  Guardians  the  dismissal  of' 
officers  who  have  grown  incapable  of  performing 
their  duty. 

1695.  Do  you  know,  from  the  reports  of  your 
inspectors,  that  there  are  many  cases  where  there 
are  officers  who  are  really  not  competent  to  per- 
form their  duties,  but  whom  the  guai-dians  retain 
out  of  motives  of  humanity  ? — They  are  very 
anxious  in  many  cases  to  retain  them  impropei-ly. 

1696.  But  I say  to  retain  them  from  motives 
of  humanity  ? — Yes. 

1697.  Then  the  case  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
put  might  happen  in  a union  where  the  salary 
of  the  master  or  matron  was  small,  and  neither 
of  them  was  able  to  make  provision  out  of  it  for 
old  age  ? — I dare  say  that  case  has  happened  in 
many  instances. 

1698.  Therefore  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  compensation  on 
some  one  principle  or  another  ? — Yes,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  recommend  it. 

1699.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Could  you  obtain 
the  decision  of  Sir  Coleman  O’Loughlen  at  the 
Westport  quarter  sessions,  1858,  when  the  supe- 
rioress of  the  Westport  Convent  was  sued  for  the 
pooi-rates  due  on  land  attached  to  that  convent, 
when  the  barrister  decided  that,  in  accordance 
with  a previous  decision  in  Michelstown  and  else- 
where, those  lands  were  exempted  ? — Yes. 

1700.  Can  you  also  ascertain  whethei-,  since 
that  decision,  the  convent  lands,  as  well  as  the 
buildings  at  Westport,  have  been  exempted  from 
poor’s-rates  ? — Yes. 
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Jovis,  2°  die  Mail,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Forde. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Lord  Claude  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Haas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Bight  Hon.  EDWABD  CABDWELL,  in  the1  Chair. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Mahony,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


1701.  Mr.  Maguire.']  I believe  you  are  an 
elected  guardian  of  the  Cork  Board  ? — I am. 

1702.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  as  a 
guardian  with  that  Board? — Some  14  or  15 
years. 

1703.  Have  you,  during  that  time,  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  union  ? — Latterly  I have. 

1704.  Are  you  a member  of  any  particular  de- 
partment  of  the  Board  ? — I am  a member  of  every 
committee  of  the  Board. 

1705.  In  fact,  you  are  thoroughly  engaged  in 
the  working  of  the  administration  of  relief? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  my  time  allows  me. 

1706.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
necessity  for  some  change  with  regard  to  orphan 
children  ? — Yes ; they  are  very  badly  provided 
for. 

1707.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what 
way  you  would  propose  that  a change  should  be 
made  ? — There  is  no  means  of  educating  them  so 
as  to  forward  them  in  life ; they  grow  up  com- 
pletely useless  members  of  society. 

1708.  Is  the  result  of  your  experience  that 
workhouse  training  does  not  qualify  them  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood  ? — Decidedly. 

1709.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  guardians 
should  be  empowered  to  apprentice  the  children 
outside  the  house  ? — Yes  ; from  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  those  we  did  apprentice,  we  found 
it  worked  very  well. 

1710.  Does  the  law  at  present  give  power  to 
the  Board  to  apprentice,  a child  ? — I believe 
not. 

1711.  The  guardians  of  the  Cork  Union  be- 
lieve they  have  no  such  power  ? — Yes. 

1712.  But  at  the  same  time  are  they  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  scheme  of  apprenticing  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

1713.  Has  an  attempt  been  made  in  your  union 
to  apprentice  children  out  by  the  interposition  of 
benevolent  persons  ? — Yes. 

1714.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  when 
the  attempt  was  first  made,  and  what  were  the 
results  ? — About  Christmas  1856,  Dr.  O’Connor, 
who  had  been  physician  to  the  workhouse  for 
many  years,  and  taken  great  interest  in  the 
children,  got  some  gentlemen  together,  who 
formed  a committee  and  obtained  subscriptions. 
They  got  about  90  Z.  in  the  city,  with  which  we 
apprenticed  20  boys,  all  of  them,  I believe,  or- 
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hans  ; they'  gave  a fee  of  5 Z.  with  each  boy,  to 
e paid  in  instalments.  The  following  year  they 
made  another  collection,  and  got  701.,  and  we 
apprenticed  13  more  boys. 

1715.  That  is  a total  of  33  boys  ? — Yes,  a total 
of  33  boys,  and  there  is  but  one  of  them  back  in 
the  house  at  present.  He  was  physically  dis- 
abled to  earn  his  bread  by  some  affection  of  the 
nerves ; it  affected  his  eyes,  I think ; he  was 
bound  to  a painter. 

1716.  You  are  a member  of  that  association 
called  the  Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society,  and 
you  have  taken  an  active  part  in  its  operations  ? 
— Not  as  active  as  others,  I think,  but  I did 
take  part  in  it. 

1717.  Quite  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  speak 
from  experience  of  its  working  ? — Yes. 

1718.  Have  those  boys  turned  out  well  or  ill? 
— But  one  of  them  turned  out  at  all  ill ; he  was 
detected  in  some  petty  theft  by  his  master,  but 
it  was  not  sufficient  for  his  master  to  get  rid  of 
him  ; he  thought  he  could  cure  him,  and  I believe 
he  did  cure  him. 

1719.  As  a rule,  the  boys  turned  out  well? — 
Yes. 

1720.  And  you  have  now  but  one  of  them 
back  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

1721.  Who  was  obliged  to  come  back  from 
some  physical  defect? — Yes. 

1722.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  boys? — About 
12  to  15  when  they  were  apprenticed. 

1723.  Was  the  promise  of  a provision  for  those 
boys  by  apprenticeship  a sufficient  inducement  to 
them  to  conduct  themselves  well  ? — Yes ; there 
was  an  examination  held  in  the  school  just  about 
Christmas,  and  they  were  told  that  the  best  con- 
ducted boys  would  be  apprenticed  in  May  ; and 
it  acted  as  a great  stimulus  to  those  boys  to  exert 
themselves,  and  the  master  found  that  it  gave 
him  great  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  school. 

1724.  It  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  boys 
generally  ? — Yes. 

1725.  It  excited  their  emulation  ? — Yes. 

1726.  It  gave  them  a hope  in  the  future  ? — 
Yes. 

1727.  Was  there  a third  appeal  made  ?— No. 

1728.  The  first  appeal  produced  90  Z.,  the  second 
70  Z. ; and  notwithstanding  your  having  found 
the  operation  most  successful,  why  was  there  no 
third  appeal  ? — No  gentlemen  could  be  got  to  go 
round  begging  for  money  ; the  people  they  went 
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Mr.  to  said,  “ This  is  a thing  that  ought  to  be  clone 
2V.  Mahony.  by  law,  and  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  it.” 

1729.  There  are  so  many  claims  upon  private 

s May  i8(3i.  benevolence  in  your  city,  that  the  members  of 
the  society  did  not  wish  to  press  its  elaims  any 
further  ? — Yes. 

1730.  From  your  experience,  is  it  your  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  well  to  give  guardians  a 
leo-al  power  of  applying  the  rates  to  that  pui-pose  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  they  had 
the  power  of  so  applying  the  rates,  with  regard 
to  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys. 

1731.  Would  it  be  well,  in  your  opinion,  that 
the  guardians  should  have  control  over  the  masters 
and  mistresses  with  whom  the  children  are  ap- 
prenticed ? — Yes ; at  present  they  have  no  legal 
control. 

1732.  Would  you  think  that  a system  of  spread- 
ing the  fee  which  you  give  the  master  or  mistress 
over  a certain  time  would  operate  as  a great  in- 
ducement to  treat  the  children  properly  ? — Yes. 

1733.  You  think  there  could  be  such  an  ar- 
rangement made  as  would  give  them  an  interest 
in  taking  care  of  the  children  and,  teaching  them  ? 
— Yes  ; we  made  three  instalments  of  the  fee  in 
those  cases;  we  gave  them  30s.  when  the  boy 
was  bound,  and  then  we  gave  two  other  equal 
instalments. 

1734.  In  some  instances  you  found  that  the 
persons  to  whom  you  apprenticed  them  did  not 
treat  them  well? — Yes ; we  had  to  bring  them 
before  a magistrate  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

1735.  Had  you  any  redress  ? — The  magistrates 
on  two  occasions  cancelled  the  indentures,  and 
we  got  the  boys  other  masters. 

1736.  But  the  guardians  have  not  that  control 
that  they  wish  to 'exercise  over  those  people? — 
No ; we  know  very  well  that  we  have  no  legal 
power  over  the  masters,  but  they  do  not  know 
that. 

1737.  With  regard  to  infirm  boys,  I believe 
the  condition  of  that  class  is  rather  better  in  the 
Cork  Workhouse  since  the  inquiry  instituted  by 
Sir  John  Arnott? — Yes  ; as  far  as  the  treatment 
of  the  infirm  children  is  concerned,  nothing  can 
be  better. 

1738.  Would  you  think  that  the  guardians 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  apprenticing  boys  of 
the  infirm  class  with  a moderate  fee  ? — They  are 
very  helpless ; there  is  no  provision  made  for 
them  ; they  are  not  strong  enough  to  go  out,  and 
of  course  they  remain  a burden  on  the  rates 
longer  than  the  others  ; some  of  them  for  life. 

1739.  If  there  be  no  provision  for  them  out- 
side the  house,  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  15 
you  are  compelled  to  associate  them  with  the 
adults  of  their  class  ? — Yes;  and  there  is  no  worse 
class  than  that  of  the  infirm  adults. 

1740.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  why 
the  infirm  adults  may  be  called  a bad  class  ?— 
Generally  their  infirmity  arises  from  their  evil 
courses  in  life. 

1741.  They  are  not,  therefore,  the  best  com- 
panions for  the  boys  ? — No  ; the  very  worst. 

1742.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage, 
as  well  for  those  boys  who  now  grow  up  to  be 
helpless  men  as  for  the  union,  that  the  guardians 
should  have  the  power  of  placing  them  in  some 
situation  in  life  for  supporting  themselves? — 
Yes. 

1743.  Will  you  state  how  you  propose  to  do 
that? — They  could  be  apprenticed  to  several 
trades  that  do  not  require  very  strong,  athletic 
persons. 


1744.  Where  they  are  not  suitable  for  robust 
labour  they  niay  be  apprenticed  to  some  other 
trade  ? — Yes  ; there  are  several  such  trades ; for 
instance,  printing. 

1745.  But  they  would  be  totally  incapable  of 
rough  work  in  farming  ? — Yes,  we  should  find 
a way  of  doing  it ; if  we  had  the  power  of  ap- 
prenticing them,  several  things  would  suggest 
themselves. 

1746.  What  you  now  state  is  the  result  of  your 
experience  in  connection  with  the  Benevolent 
Apprenticing  Society  ? — It  has  worked  very  well, 
and  it  has  induced  masters  to  take  boys  out  of 
the  workhouse  that  would  not  look  at  them 
before  ; the  boys  had  a very  bad  name,  but  they 
found  them  so  intelligent  (for  they  were  the  best 
educated  boys)  that  it  has  acted  as  an  induce- 
ment to  take  them. 

1747.  Mr.  Waldron.~\  The  boys  were  selected 
for  their  good  conduct? — Yes;  it  was  a reward 
for  attention  and  general  good  conduct. 

1748.  Mr.  Maguire. ~\  And  the  guardians,  if 
they  had  legal  power,  might  just  act  upon  the 
very  same  principle  as  this  association  did  ? — 
Yes  ; they  would  not  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

1749.  They  would  be  enabled  to  hold  out  that 
as  an  inducement,-  and  you  think  it  would  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the- 
boys,  and  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse  ?— Yes; 
and  it  would  not  be  expensive ; not  more  than 
6 1.  or  8 1.  or  10 1.  at  the  utmost ;.  not  more  than 
one  year’s  keep ; some  of  the  infirm  boys  remain 
in  the  workhouse  for  their  lives. 

1750.  They  are  totally  useless  to  society  ? — 
Yes,  totally  useless. 

1751.  With  regard  to  children  from  five  to- 
nine  years  of  age,  I believe  you  have  about  84 
of  that  class  in  the  Cork  Workhouse? — I dare 
say  we  have. 

1752.  And  they  are  tolerably  well  cared  for- 
now  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

1753.  Is  not  a good  deal  of  that  better  treat- 
ment referrable.  to  that  same  inquiry  instituted 
by  Sir  John  Arnott  ? — Yes,  that  was  -the  cause, 
of  it. 

1754.  Attention  was  immediately  drawn  to  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

1755.  Now,  would  you  advise  that  those  children, 
as  well  as  all  orphan  children,  should  be  sent 
outside  the  house  ? — The  guardians  consider  it 
necessary  at  present  to  send  them  out  walking  in 
the  country  several  days  in  the  week ; of  course, 
it  would  be  better  to  put  them  out  altogether. 

.1756.  Would  the  expense  of  putting  them  out 
be  greater  than  that  of  supporting  them  in  the 
house  ? — I think  it  would  be  less. 

1757.  I mean  putting  them  out  with  families  ? 
— Yes ; just  the  same  as  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Society  in  Cork  do,  with  very  good  results  ; the 
children  all  turn  out  very  well. 

1758.  Do  you  find  that  the  children  become 
members  of  the  families  with  whom  they  are 
placed  ? — I have  no  experience  of  my  own,  but 
I was-  told  so,  and  that  they  did  uncommonly 
well. 

1759.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  they  generally 
become  members  of  the  general  body  of  society 
like  other  children  ? — Yes,  they  get  absorbed  in 
the  general  population.  Foundling  children,  a 
great  number  of  them,  are  retained  by  them 
nurses. 

1760.  Should  you  have  any  apprehension  that 
under,  those  circumstances  the  education  of  the 
children  might  not  be  cared  for  ?- — There  are 
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national  schools  everywhere,  and  it  could  be 
stipulated  that  the  children  should  attend  school. 

1761.  Is  there  now  any  district  in  Ireland 
where  there  is  not  an  amount  of  educational  pro- 
vision ? — In  most  districts  there  are  national 
schools. 

1762.  "When  some  6,000  schools  are  scattered 
©ver  the  country,  there  would  scarcely  he  any 
district  in  which  a sehool  would  not  be  accessible 
to  a child  ? — I think  they  could  get  schools  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

1763.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a pro- 
vision made  by  which  the  relieving  officer,  or 
some  other  person  connected  with  the  union, 
should  look  after  the  child,  and  see  that  he  did 
attend  sehool? — Yes;  the  relieving  officer  has 
nothing  else  to  do  in  rural  districts  generally, 
except  giving  the  dispensary  notices. 

1764.  You  think,  at  all  events,  that  a proper 
machinery  for  that  purpose  might  easily  be 
adopted  ? — Yes,  very  easily. 

1765.  Is  it  your  belief,  that  if  the  children 
were  put  out  with  families,  they  would  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  general  population  ? — Yes. 

1766.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  very  few  of  them 
would  come  back  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  I 
believe  a great  number  of  them  would  remain 
out. 

1767.  The  families  with  whom  they  were 
placed  would  get  attached  to  them  ? — Yes,  and 
they  would  become  useful. 

1768.  They  would  become  useful,  and  in  so 
doing,  they  would  acquire  the  means  of  support- 
ing themselves  in  after  life  ? — Yes  ; at  all  events, 
children  reared  out  would  be  hardier,  and  better 
reared  than  if  they  were  kept  in  the  house  up  to 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age ; after  that,  if  they 
were  brought  back,  they  would  perhaps  be  better 
eared  for  than  outside. 

1769.  You  think  that  if  they  were  trained  in 
that  way,  and  then  brought  into  the  house  again 
for  a short  time  to  be  apprenticed,  that  that 
would  be  a great  improvement  on  the  present 
system  ? — Yes,  I think  so ; but.  I think  few  of 
them  would  come  back. 

1770.  But  assuming  that  they  did  come  back 
after  being  so  trained  outside,  it  would  be  a 

. great  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  as  well  as  the 
children,  would  it  not,  to  have  them  apprenticed 
out  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  children. 

1771.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  rate- 
payers to  have  no  further  burden  upon  them  ? — 
Yes ; I do  not  think  the  two  interests  can  be 
separated. 

1772.  Now,  have  you  at  all  taken  into  your 
consideration  the  prospects  of  healthy  young 
girls  reared  in  the  workhouse  ? — They  are  reared 
in  a very  useless  way. 

1773.  What  do  you  think  are  the  reasons  why 
they  are  reared  in  that  useless  way  ? — They  ac- 
quire no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  household 
work ; they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to 
their  meals  or  their  schools ; they  take  what  is 
given  them,  and  do  not  know  where  it  comes 
from,  how  it  is  cooked,  or  what  it  costs.  A great 
many  of  them  have  never  had  a knife  or  a fork 
or  a plate  in  their  hands,  and,  as  servants,  they 
are  perfectly  useless. 

1774.  That  sort  of  life  is  a very  poor  prepara- 
tion for  domestic  service  ? — Yes. 

1775.  Is  it  a fact  that  a great  many  of  those  ■ 
girls  have  never  handled  anything  like  glass  or 
the  brittle  articles  of  household  use  ? — Nothing 
more  brittle  than  a tin  porringer. 
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1776.  "When  they  go  out  as  domestic  servants 
what  is  the  result  ? — They  are  sent  back  as 
useless. 

1777.  Being  ‘destructive  to  the  property  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  put  out? — Yes, 
and  the  longer  they  stay  in  the  workhouse,  the 
more  useless  they  become. 

1778.  Do  you  know,  as  a fact,  that  those  girls, 
or  a considerable  portion  of  them,  are  sent  back 
to  you  as  worthless  ? — Yes. 

1779.  As  either  incompetent  or  extravagant 
in  breaking  things  ? — Yes.;  they  come  back  from 
one  cause  or  another. 

1780.  You  do  not  think  that  a training  of  that 
class ' in  the  workhouse  suits  these  girls  for 
domestic  service  ? — I am  sure  not. 

1781.  Is  that  a matter  upon  which  you  have 
any  doubt  ? — No ; some  short  time  ago  some 
benevolent  ladies  were  induced  to  visit  our  work- 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  having  girls  trained  for 
domestic  service,  or  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  their  training ; they  would  only 
undertake  the  school  girls ; but  I was  anxious 
that  they  should  look  also  after  the  adult  girls, 
and  I went  into  the  adult  ward ; there  were  83 
girls,  and  I got  from  each  of  them  how  long  they 
had  been  in  the  house  ; and  out  of  that  number  of 
83,  there  were,  I think,  38  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  house. 

1782.  Seven  of  them  had  been  there  10  years, 
11  of  them  had  been  there  five  years,  seven  of 
them  had  been  there  three  years,  nine  of  them 
one  year,  and  11  less  than  one  year  ? — Yes  ; the 
last  11  were  the  only  ones  that  ought  properly 
to  have  been  objects  of  poor  relief,  and  if  the 
others  had  been  properly  attended  to,  I think 
they  would  have  been.  If  proper  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  training  of  young  women,  they 
would  not  remain  year  after  year  in  the  house. 

1783.  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  a great 
necessity  for  a better  system  of  training  for  those 
girls  than  there  is  now  ? — Yes. 

1784.  What  land  of  training  would  you  sug- 
gest ? — Lately  the  attention  of  the  ladies  in  Eng- 
land has  been  very  much  pointed  towards  having 
homes  for  them,  and  I think  something  might  be 
done  in  Ireland  in  the  same  way. 

1785.  You  suggest  the  establishment  of  homes 
for  the  reception  and  training  of  those  girls  ? — 
Yes; 

1786.  In  which  there  would  be  a system  of 
industrial  training  carried  on? — Yes ;■  a very 
short  time  would  do  if  there  were  proper  parties 
put  in  charge  of  the  girls. 

1787.  You  think  that  their  being  reared  in  the 
workhouse,  where  everything  is  found  for  them, 
really  unfits  them  to  work  their  way  in  the  world? 
— Yes,  they  all  get  indolent ; they  have  no  motive 
for  exertion. 

1788.  They  have  not  the  confidence  and  self- 
reliance  that  a training  outside  the  workhouse 
usually  gives  to  other  people  ? — No,  and  the  girls 
themselves  are  very  anxious  to  be  trained ; some 
short  time  ago  those  ladies  suggested  that  the 
adult  girls  should  be  taught  a better  description 
of  needlework ; the  only  description  of  needle- 
work they  have  in  the  house  is  tailoring  for  the 
men  and  for  themselves ; it  is  stitching  of  a very 
coarse  description,  so  that  the  girls  do  not  really 
know  how  to  use  their  needles. 

1789.  You  do  not  mean  that  a girl  being 
taught  to  use  her  needle  inside  the  house,  could 
earn  her  bread  outside  the  house  by  that? — She 
could  keep  her  clothes  in  order ; some  of  those 
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Mr.  ladies  suggested  that  the  girls  should  do  some 
N,  Mahony.  better  description  of  work ; but  the  matron  ob- 

jected  to  it,  because  there  was  a quantity  of 

2 May  1861.  housework  which  was  wanted  to  be  done,  and 
when  the  girls  were  told  that,  they  said  they 
would  do  the  required  quantity  of  house  work, 
and  do  the  other  work  in  addition. 

1790.  The  kind  of  stitching  and  sewing  adopted 
in  the  house  is  totally  unsuited  for  enabling  them 
to  earn  their  bread  by  that  sort  of  work  ? — They 
never  could  do  that ; but  it  unfits  them  even  for 
that  kind  of  sewing  which  a domestic  servant  is 
expected  to  do.  As  to  earning  their  bread  by 
their  needles,  they  could  not  do  that  if  they  were 
the  most  expert  needlewomen  in  the  world. 

1791.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  girls  reared 
in  the  workhouse  inclined  to  exertion ; are  they 
active  or  lazy? — They  have  no  motive  for  ex- 
ertion, and  of  course  they  are  lazy  ; their  clothes 
are  of  a very  coarse  and  uninviting  description, 
and  that  takes  away  from  them  the  little  vanity 
which  a woman  ought  to  have  with  respect  to  her 
clothes. 

1792.  Which  may  be  very  useful  in  keeping 
them  neat  and  tidy  ? — Yes ; they  are  quite  reck- 
less of  their  persons  and  their  dress ; it  is  only  by 
scolding  them  that  you  can  get  them  to  keep 
their  clothes  in  any  way  decent.  They  will  go 
about  with  their  shoes  untied,  and  so  on. 

1793.  Is  it  not  the  greatest  puzzle  to  the 
guardians  to  know  what  to  do  with  them  when 
they  become  able-bodied  young  women  ? — Yes ; 
the  only  effort  they  have  hitherto  made  has  been 
by  emigration ; they  have  sent  out  1,200  of  them 
•within  the  last  ten  years,  I think. 

1794.  Would  it  not  be  more  beneficial  for  them 
as  well  as  for  the  community,  in  your  opinion, 
that  they  should  be  properly  trained  to  earn  their 
bread  in  Ireland? — They  are  all  wanted  at 
home. 

1795.  I dare  say  you  know  that  there  is  no 
superabundant  population  in  Ireland  ? — There  is 
none,  certainly,  in  Ireland. 

1796.  But  they  grow  up  without  having  had 
that  proper  training  which  would  enable  them  to 
go  out  and  provide  for  themselves,  and  if  the 
guardians  determined  to  get  rid  of  a number  of 
them  by  emigration,  there  is  still  a great  number 
left  behind  whom  they  cannot  get  rid  of,  that  are 
scrofulous  and  infirm  ? — Yes ; the  infirm  must  re- 
main, of  course ; no  country  would  take  them, 
and  it  would  be  cruel  to  send  them  out. 

1797.  And  in  consequence  of  their  want  of 
training,  these  physically  weak  girls  remain  a 
dead  burden  to  the  community  ? — Yes ; they  are 
never  got  rid  of. 

1798.  Are  you  of  opinion  with  respect  to  girls 
as  with  respect  to  boys,  that  the  guardians  should 
have  the  power  of  apprenticing  them  out? — 
Yes,  of  course. 

1799.  Giving  a fee  with  them  ? — Yes. 

1800.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  paying  for  them  in  a benevolent  insti- 
tution outside  the  house,  such  as  a Home  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  the  cheapest  way  of  pro- 
viding for  them. 

1801.  Are  there  not  such  institutions  in  Eng- 
land ? — I believe  so. 

1802.  You  think  it  would  be  well  to  send  them 
to  any  place  where  they  could  be  better  trained  ? 
— Yes  ; I think  if  they  were  sent  in  small  num- 
bers they  could  be  immediately  trained  for 
domestic  service. 


1803.  In  a very  short  time? — Yes,  perhaps 
in  three  or  four  months. 

1804.  And  you  would  desire  that  the  guar- 
dians should  have  power  to  do  that  ? — Yes  ; they 
need  not  exercise  the  power  unless  they  chose. 

1805.  You  think  a permissive  power  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ? — I do. 

1806.  You  would  leave  a discretion  with  the 
good  sense  and  experience  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1807.  You  would  leave  them  to  exercise  that 
power  in  the  best  way  they  could? — Yes. 

1 808.  If  there  were  industrial  training  schools 
established  in  the  country,  would  your  observa- 
tions apply  to  them  also  ? — Yes,  every  tiling  that 
would  tend  to  make  the  girls  useful ; it  would  be 
a new  thing  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 

1809.  Wherever  they  could  learn  to  earn  their 
bread  honestly,  there  you  think  they  might  be 
sent  to  be  trained  ? — Yes. 

1810.  The  atmosphere  of  a workhouse  is,  in 
fact,  not  one  that  stimulates  them  to  exertion  ? — 
No  ; it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  girls  in  masses, 
and  make  them  useful. 

1811.  Do  you  think,  speaking  from  your  expe- 
rience, that  if  a system  were  adopted  of  sending 
out  those  girls  for  industrial  training,  either  to 
homes  or  schools,  you  would  find  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  benevolent  ladies  of  all  persuasions,  who 
would  afford  their  time  to  give  the  children  the 
benefit  of  their  superintendence  and  instruction  ? 
— I think  so ; they  are  found  in  England,  and  of 
course  they  would  be  found  in  Ireland. 

1812.  Do  you  not  find  there  is  a very  great 
sympathy  springing  up  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  community  with 
respect  to  those  children? — I think  there  has 
always  been  a good  feeling  on  the  subject. 

1813.  Which  has  increased,  has  it  not? — Lat- 
terly ; those  ladies  have  only  lately  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  into  the  workhouse. 

1814.  You  think  there  would  be  no  fear  that 
you  would  not  find  a sufficient  number  of  persons 
who  would  devote  themselves  from  benevolent 
motives  to  teaching  and  instructing  those  girls  ? 
— Very  easily;  I think  those  persons  would  be 
found. 

1815.  Those  ladies  who  interested  themselves, 
or  were  inclined  to  interest  themselves,  in  those 
children,  had  no  opportunity  until  lately,  in  your 
opinion,  of  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — No  ; and, 
of  course,  the  more  they  come  into  the  work- 
house,  the  more  their  sympathy  would  be  excited. 

1816.  The  guardians  consented*to  those  ladies 
who  form  the  society,  coming  into  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

1817.  Will  you  state  when  that  change  took 
place  ? — About  six  months  back ; since  then  they 
have  placed  out  seven  or  eight  girls  very  well. 

1818.  Who  were  those  ladies;  did  they  not 
belong  to  the  most  respectable  classes  in  the 
community,  and  include  persons  of  all  religious 
persuasions? — Yes ; there  were  seven  ladies  who 
obtained  permission  to  visit  the  workhouse ; four 
of  them  were  Boman-catholics,  I think,  and  three 
were  Protestants. 

1819.  And  they  all  acted  together  in  harmony  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony. 

1820.  Acting  together  in  the  greatest  possible 
harmony,  in  the  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  ener- 
gies and  elevate  the  condition  of  those  girls  ? — 

• Yes  ; they  exerted  themselves  with  their  friends 
outside  to  get  the  girls  situations  ; and  I think 
the  only  reason  that  more  girls  have  not  been 
placed  out  is,  that  there  are  not  more  girls  fit  for 
service ; 
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service ; as  soon  as  the  girls  are  fit  for  service, 
they  will  very  easily  find  places ; but  training 
them  in  the  house  for  domestic  service  is  nest  to 
impossible.  . 

1821.  If  the  system  were  brought  into  lull 
operation,  you  think  it  would  be  a great  benefit  ? 

j think  we  should  not  have  that  class  of  able- 

bodied  females  in  the  house  at  all ; there  is  a 
o-reat  want  of  such  persons  outside  the  house  ; ,at 
feast  they  would  not  be  inside  the  house  in  such 
numbers  as  they  now  are. 

1822.  What  would  you  suggest  with  respect 
to  infirm  school  girls  ? — I think  that  infirm  school 
girls  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in- 
firm boys ; I think  that  the  guardians  should  have 
the  power  of  providing  for  them  outside  the  house 
if  an  opportunity  offered. 

1823.  Do  you  think  it  a very  dangerous  tiling 
when  girls  get  to  be  15  years  of  age,  to  have 
them  mixed  up  with  the  able-bodied  adults  ? — 
Yes;  that  objection  applies  to  the  able-bodied 
as  well  as  the  infirm  girls,  but  there  is  no  classi- 
fication amongst  our  able-bodied  women. 

1824.  But  a healthy  strong  girl  has  a greater 
motive  to  exertion  than  a weak  puny  girl  ? — Yes, 
of  course,  and  she  will,  be  more  restive  under 
restraint. 

1825.  You  think  it  dangerous  for  such  girls  to 
be  mixed  up  with  adults  of  their  own  sex  ? — Yes, 
and  they  have  no  motive  to  get  away ; they  have 
no  outlet  for  honest  industry. 

1826.  Do  you  think  that  such  a girl  is  liable 
to  contamination  by  being  so  mixed  up  with  the 
others? — She  must  listen  to  very  obscene  lan- 
guage at  times. 

1827.  We  are  now  speaking  of  girls  passing 
from  15  years  of  age  upwards? — Yes,  after 
leaving  the  school,  and  going  into  the  adult 
classes,  in  which1  there  is  no  classification  with 
respect  to  moral  character. 

1828.  There  is  a broad  line  of  demarcation,  is 
there  not,  between  the  woman  who  is  a prostitute 
and  the  woman  who  is  not? — Yes;  a. woman 
must  be  a notorious  prostitute  to  be  put  into  the 
separate  ward ; if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it, 
she  is  taken  into  the  prostitutes’  ward ; if  they 
know  her  there,  she  is  kept  there  ; if  not,  she  is 
let  out  amongst  the  others. 

1829.  But  a woman  might  be  a prostitute,  and 
yet  she  might  not  be  known  as  a prostitute  to 
those  to  whose  scrutiny  she  was  submitted? — 
Yes. 

1830.  And  -a  woman  of  that  class  would  be 
very  likely  to  contaminate  a poor  innocent  girl 
who  had  just  escaped  from  school  ? — I think  that 
she  should  not  be  subject  to  that  liability. 

1831.  I presume  a woman  who  has  had  an 
illegitimate  child,  is  not  sent  to  the  prostitutes’ 
ward  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1832.  Although  she  might  be  a very  dangerous 
person  ? — If  she  is  not  a common  street  walker 
she  is  not  sent  to  the  prostitutes’  ward. 

1833.  There  is  not  that  classification  of  the 
adult  women  that  you  desire  ? — No. 

1834.  Has  that  matter  been  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — I am  not  aware. 

1835.  Have  they  given  the  guardians  any  in- 
structions upon  the  subject? — I am  not  aware. 

1836.  Have  the  guardians  ever  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  to  the  subject? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1837.  What  is  the  reason  why  there  has  not 
been  a more  minute  classification  ? — I never  heard 
the  subject  mooted.  I have  heard  several  of  the 

0.28. 


guardians  lament  it,  but  I never  heard  any  Mr. 
remedy  proposed  for  it.  _ Mahony. 

1838.  With  respect  to  nursing  mothers;  is 

there  a proper  classification? — No;  the  mother  2 ay  i • 
of  an  illegitimate  child  is  put  in  the  same  ward 
with  a married  woman  who  has  a child. 

1839.  You  think  that  is  not  proper? — No,  I 
think  it  must  be  rather  humiliating  to  a married 
woman  to  be  subjected  to  association  with  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children.  We  are  all  aware  that 
there  is  a strong  feeling  in  Ireland  against  un- 
married women  who  have  had  children. 

1840.  Do  you  not  think  such  an  admixture  is 
very  much  calculated  to  break  down  the  self- 
respect  of  a poor  married  woman  ? — That  is  self- 
evident. 

1841.  But  if  the  self-respect  of  a woman  of 
that  class  is  once  broken  down,  she  is  very  liable 
to  continue  in  the  workhouse,  if  not  to  do  worse  ? 

— That  also  is  self-evident,  I think. 

1842.  But  I am  asking  you  with  a direct  re- 
ference to  your  own  experience  ? — I think  married 
women  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  association 
with  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 

1843.  But  I believe  sometimes  women  pass  as 
unmarried  women  who  really  are  married  ? — Yes, 
such  is  the  case  ; they  go  into  the  workhouse  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  lying-in  ward  as  single 
women,  lest  their  husbands  should  be  prosecuted 
for  deserting  them. 

1844.  The  children  of  women  who  thus  misre- 
present themselves  are  set  down  as  illegitimate  ? 

— They  are. 

1845.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  a great  many  women  from  dread  lest  their 
husbands  should  be  prosecuted  for  apparent  de- 
sertion, do  represent  themselves  as  women  who 
have  had  illicit  connexion,  stating  that  their 
children  are  illegitimate,  and  that  those  children 
are  entered  in  the  books  as  illegitimate  ? — I can- 
not say  that  I know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 
I have  often  heard  it,  and  I believe  so,  that  a 
great  many  of  those  women  are  afraid  of  their 
husbands  being  prosecuted. 

1846.  When  you  say  you  do  not  know  it  of 
your  own  knowledge,  do  you  mean  that  you  have 
heard  it  from  persons  upon  whose  authority  you 
can  rely? — Yes,  of  course.  If  a person  came 
looking  for  admission  as  an  unmarried  woman, 
and  I knew  her  to  be  married,  I would  not  give 
her  admission  without  prosecuting  the  husband. 

1847.  What  is  the  object  of  those  women  in 
seeking  relief? — To  avail  themselves  of  the 
lying-in-ward.  The  officer  says  of  such  a woman, 
she  will  not  be  long  in,  she  will  go  out ; they  do 
not  stay  long. 

1848.  You  are  now  giving  what  is  not  hearsay, 
but  what  is  undoubted  fact  ? — I am  quite  certain 
of  the  fact. 

1849.  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  are  justified 
in  making  that  assertion? — Yes. 

1850.  You  gave  some  figures  with  respect  to 
the  able-bodied  women ; are  you  of  opinion  that 
the  number  of  those  women  in  your  workhouse 
who  are  quite  helpless,  shows  the  cruelty  as  well 
as  the  policy  of  neglecting  industrial  training  for 
female  children  ?— Yes ; the  longer  they  stay  in 
the  workhouse,  the  more  useless  they  become, 
and  the  more  unfit  for  earning  their  bread  out- 
side. 

1851.  Of  the  83  whom  you  mentioned,  could 

you  say  that  any  considerable  number  ever  made 
good  their  footing  outside  the  workhouse ; that 
° M 3 they 
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Mr.  they  were  ever  able  to  support  themselves  ? — 
N.  Mahony.  Eighty-three  are  in  the  workhouse  now. 

1852.  But  they  did  go  out  from  time  to  time  ? 

2 May  1 86 1 . — Yes,  but  they  very  soon  came  back  again.  The 
year  before  last  there  was  an  effort  made  to  get 
out  those  able-bodied  young  women.  The  house 
committee  investigated  the  eases  of  160  of  them, 
and  gave  them  small  sums,  from  15  s.  to  30  s. 
worth  of  clothes,  each  to  go  out  into  service. 

1853.  Were  they  healthy  women? — Yes;  160 
went  out,  whose  clothes  cost  1Z.  each  on  the 
average. 

1854.  Those  were  women  who  in  point  of 
physical  ability  were  quite  competent  for  the 
duties  of  domestic  service  ? — Yes ; they  were 
healthy  young  women  who  were  most  likely  to 
remain  out  at  service.  Each  one  of  those  cases 
was  investigated  separately,  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  four  a day,  or  perhaps  half  a dozen.  They 
were  recommended  by  the  officers  of  the  work- 
house  as  being  persons  who  were  likely  to  remain 
out  of  the  workhouse.  There  were,  I think,  58 
of  those  came  back  to  us. 

1855.  From  what  cause  ? — They  were  not  able 
to  keep  their  employment. 

1856.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  not  only 
destitute  of  all  experience,  but  were  disinclined 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  drudgery  of  domestic 
service  ? — They  find  it  very  irksome  a great 
many  of  them  ; when  they  came  back,  and  when 
we  asked  them  the  reason  why.,  they  said,  “ Oh  ! 
we  could  not  get  through  the  work.”  They  said 
it  was  too  severe. 

1857.  Mr.  Waldron.']  They  were  awkward,  no 
doubt  ? — Yes ; and  of  course  it  came  heavier 
upon  them  than  upon  girls  trained  to  such  duties. 

1858.  Mr.  Maguire,]  If  they  had  been  trained 
in  a proper  manner,  with  sufficient  facilities  for 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  domestic  duties,  they 
would  gradually  have  attained  the  necessary 
dexterity  ? — Yes,  of  course  they  would. 

1859.  You  do  not  think  that  washing  the  floor 
of  a large  ward  is  sufficient  preparation  to  enable 
a young  woman  to  clean  up  a house  ? — No  ; they 
do  not  do  such  things  as  neatly  as  would  be  re- 
quired in  service. 

1860.  Or  that  boiling  a huge  cauldron  of  por- 
ridge would  be  a very  good  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  a cook ; do  you  think  that  is  a proper 
mode  of  training  ? — I am  sure  it  is  not. 

1861.  Do  you  not  think  that  training  or 
teaching  in  an  industrial  school  or  home  would 
much  sooner  fit  the  girls  for  domestic  service  ? — 
I think  that  it  would ; I think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  because  we  have  no  means  in  the 
workhouse  of  training  those  girls  up  to  enter, 
into  the  minutiae  of  domestic  service. 

1862.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  sent  out  to 
those  homes  or  institutions  with  which  those  be- 
nevolent ladies  are  connected,  that  not  only  would 
those  ladies  superintend  them  in  the  institutions, 
but  would  watch  over  the  future  of  the  girls  ? — 
That  would  be  the  best  part  of  the  system  ; they 
would  watch  over  the  future  of  the  girls ; the 
girls  would  know  that  they  had  some  one  to  care 
for  them,  and  they  would  go  to  those  ladies  when 
they  had  lost  then-  situations,  and  would  pro- 
bably go  back  into  the  home  for  a time. 

1863.  And  if  the  loss  of  the  situation  were  not 
their  own  fault,  that  would  increase  the  sympathy 
of  those  ladies  for  them  ? — Yes ; and  seeing  some- 
body cared  for  them,  they  would  be  more  circum- 
spect in  their  conduct,  and  I think  they  would  do 
a great  deal  better. 


1864.  Now,  has  your  attention  been  drawn  to 
the  condition  of  the  sick  poor  in  relation  to  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law? — I think  the  dis- 
pensax-ies  do  not  give  them  relief  enough ; they 
can  give  them  nothing  but  mere  medicine,  and  a 
poor  man’s  sickness  is  very  often  more  dependent) 
on  want  of  food  than  want  of  medicine,  or  at  least 
his  recovery  is  very  much  protracted  by  want  of 
food. 

1865.  At  present  there  is  no  out-door  relief 
in  your  union,  is  there  ? — There  is  not. 

1866.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  classes  of 
cases  in  which  out-door  relief  would  not  only  be 
a great  help  to  the  recipient,  but  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  community  ? — I think  so. 

1867.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
that  a poor  man  who  never  was  in  a workhouse, 
and  who  has  only  been  deprived  of  employment 
by  sickness  or  accident,  should  not  be  degraded- 
into  the  condition  of  a pauper  ? — When  a man  is 
sick,,  if  the  dispensary  doctor  had  the  power  of 
sending  him  to  a hospital  outside  the  workhouse, 
and  if  we  had  also  the  power  of  giving  the  family 
moderate  relief,  I think  that  would  enable  the 
man  to  resume  his  position  in  life  a great  deal 
sooner,  and  when  he  did  get  well  it  would  pre- 
vent his  coming  back  to  the  workhouse,  because 
he  found  he  had  lost  his  furniture  and  clothing 
and  everything  else ; he  would  then  take  his 
place  as  if  he  had  not  been  sick ; at  present  I 
know  well,  that  when  a man  becomes  sick,  his 
wages  stop,  and  Iris  clothes  and  furniture  and 
savings  go  one  after  another,  and  when  he'  gets 
home  again  he  is  not  in  a situation  to  obtain  pro- 
per nourishment. 

1868.  And  a man  is  then  driven  to  the  work- 
house  frequently  ? — Yes,  and  his  family  too. 

1869.  With  the  greatest  possible  reluctance 
on  his  part? — The  first  time  the  man  comes  in 
there  is  a great  objection. 

1870.  Am  I putting  it  too  strongly  in  saying 
that  those  classes  look  with  horror  on  the  degra- 
dation of  coming  into  the  workhouse  ? — I think 
you  are  not  ; I have  frequently  tried  to  get 
people  to  go  in  when  ill,  and  it  was  alawys  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  very  seldom  that  I 
could  do  it. 

1871.  The  fear  was  that  they  should  lose  then' 
social  position  ? — Yes ; they  do  not  like  it  at  all. 

1872.  The  labouring  poor  have  of  course  their 
social  position  as  well  as  the  rich  ? — Yes. 

1873.  And  they  are  very  sensitive  as  to  retain- 
ing that  ? — I should  say  so. 

1874.  Do  you  think  that  if  once  a poor  man 
goes  inside  the  workhouse,  he  is  not  so  unwilling 
to  go  in  the  second  or  third  time  ? — He  finds  that 
he  can  get  a much  easier  living  there. 

1875.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  for  the  com- 
munity, or  for  the  individual,  that  he  should 
become  familiar  with  the  acceptance  of  work- 
house  relief? — I think  it  is  the  feeling  of  dislike 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  the  first  time  which 
saves  the  country  altogether;  if  it  were  not  for 
that,  there  would  be  twice  the  number  in  the: 
Cork  Workhouse. 

1876.  You  would  not  like  to  see  a larger  num-s 
her  asking  for  relief? — No. 

1877.  You  would  rather  endeavour  to  preserve 
that  feeling  of  reluctance  ? — Yes. 

1878.  Therefore,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  a 
stitch  in  time  would,  in  such  cases,,  save  nine,, 
and  you  would  be  rather  favourable  to  giving 
such  a man  as  we  are  talking  about  the  means  of 
cax'rying  lxixnself  and  family  over  a period  of 

sickness 
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sickness  rather  than  receiving  hini  into  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

1879.  You  think  that  would  be  wise  economy 
for  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

1880.  For  the  sake  of  the  man  and  his  family, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  community,  you  would 
recommend  that  relief  within  certain  restrictions 
and  safeguards  should  be  given  outside  the  house  ? 
Yes.  With  respect  to  the  families  of  sick  per- 
sons where:  the  head,  the  earning  member  of  the 
family,  was  sick,  and  could  not  support  a family, 

I think  that  would  be  advisable. 

1881.  There  are  no  doubt  a great  many  infirm 
persons  who  could  carry  on  some  industrial  pur- 
suit with  a little  assistance  ? — Yes,  many  inmates 
of  the  house,  infirm  people,  whom  a mere  trifle 
would  keep  out. 

1882.  Then  do  you  think  that  however  valu- 
able the  dispensary  system  may  be,  that  the  mere 
ordering  of  medicine  for  a poor  family  in  the 
country  would  be  as  useful  as  giving  them  a 
little  food  ? — I have  known  dispensary  doctors 
complain  very  much  that  they  could  not  give  the 
•poor  people  something  else  ? — A dispensary 
doctor  frequently  complains  that  he  can  give 
nothing  but  medicine  when  it  is  not  medicine 
that  the  people  want,  but  food  and  nourishment. 

1883.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  that  class  of 
people  arise  from  the  absence  of  food  ? — Yes. 

1884.  And  some  of  those  rural  dispensary  dis- 
tricts are  very  large  ? — Yes ; certain  districts 
average  10  miles  long,  and  they  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  electoral  division.  If  those 
divisions  could  be  cut  out  in  squares,  they  would 
be  a great  deal  more  easily  managed. 

• 1885.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  sufficient 
hospital  accommodation  ? — No. 

1886.  What  rule  is-  there  at  your  Board  of 
Guardians  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 
sick  ? — I think  they  admit  them  indiscriminately; 

1887.  But  that  is  not  legal,  is  it  ? — No. 

1888.  What  is  the  state  of  the  law  upon  the 
subject? — Unless  in  cases  of  contagious  diseases, 
any  member  of  a family  under  the  age  of  15 
cannot  come  into  the  workhouse  without  the  head 
of  the  family  also  coming  in. 

1889.  And  your  guardians  have  relaxed  that 
rule  ? — Yes. 

1890.  They  have  bid  human  defiance  to  the 
law? — Yes;  practically,  they  do  not  heed  the 
law. 

1891.  And  that  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
poor  people  ? — Yes. 

1892.  But  do  you  wish  that  that  advantage 
should  remain  dependent  upon  the  mere  caprice 
of  a Board  of  Guardians,  or  do  you  think  that 
the  law  should  be  made  so  that  they  could  re- 
ceive the  sick  in  the  way  in  which  the  guardians 
do  now  actually  receive  them  ? — I think  all  sick 
persons  should  be  entitled  to  hospital  relief,  with- 
out obliging  the  healthy  members  of  a family  to 
come  into  the  workhouse. 

1893;  With  respect  to  dispensary  committees; 
are  you  of  opinion  that  the  parish  clergy- 
men, whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  should  be 
members  of  the  committee  ? — In  the  district  in 
which  I live,  the  clergymen,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  are  members  of  the  committee. 

1894.  As  a rule,  do  you  think  that  they  ought 
to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee  ? — I 
think  they  would  be  the  most  useful  members  of 
the  committee ; they  come  more  in  contact  with 
the  sick  poor  than  any  other  parties,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  see  if  the  doctor  had  done  his 
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duty  when  other  members  are  not  able ; poor 
people  do  not  like  to  make  complaints. 

1895;  The  poor  would  find  natural  guardians 
in  them  ? — Yes. 

1896.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  admission  of 
ex  officio  guardians  be  justifiable  at  all,  it  is  in 
that  case  ? — They  are  the  only  members  that  I 
would  put  on  the  dispensary  committee  as  ex  officio 
members. 

1897.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  influence  of  the  ex  officio  guardians  upon 
your  Board  ? — I think  they  act  mischievously. 

1898.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  ? — They 
do  not  regularly  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  ; they  will  come  only  for  a purpose. 

1899.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  result 
of  your  experience  as  having  been  an  elected 
member  for  14  years  of  one  of  the  largest  unions 
in  Ireland  ? — There  are  two  ex  officio  members 
who  attend  the  Board  regularly. 

1 900; # What  is  the  average  attendance-  at  the 
Cork  Board  ? — I should  say  about  eight  or  10. 

1901.  Are  there  as  many  as  14  or  15  — 
No  ; I should  say  eight  or  10  ; a good  many  more 
attend. 

1902.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  field  days  ? — 
I should  call  it  a field  day  if  an  officer  had  to  be 
elected. 

1903;  May  I,  without  offence,  say  that  when 
a job  is  to'  be  done  you  have  a,  large  attendance 
at  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

1904.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  the  practical 
working  of  the  workhouse  and  the  affairs  of  the 
union  in  the  hands  of  the  elected,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  ex  officio  guardians  ? — The  committees  are 
all  managed  by  the  elected  guardians. 

1905.  Have  they  the  largest  share  of  the  work 
to  do  ? — They  have  all  the  work  to  do. 

1906.  Are  the  ex  officio  guardians  appointed  to 
those  committees  ? — Yes. 

1907.  But  they  are  not  present?  — They  do 
not  attend. 

1908.  They  do  not  do  the  hard  work  ? — They 
do  not  do  any  work. 

1909.  They  come  on  field  days,  when  an  officer 
is  to  he  elected,  or  some  peculiar  subject  is  intro- 
duced which  excites  their  interest  ? — Yes. 

1910.  As  a general  rule,  the  ex  officio  guar- 
dians do  not  attend,  and  the  business  is  mainly 
done  by  the  elected  guardians  ? — There  are  only 
two  ex  officio  guardians  who  attend  the  Board, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  one  of 
those  gentlemen  has  no  property,  I think,  in  the 
Cork  Union,  or  only  a very  small  amount  of  pro- 
perty. 

1911.  In  fact,  then,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  put  their  hands  to  anything  that  does  really 
concern  the  administration  of  the  workhouse,  they 
come  to  the  committee  with  rather  an  amount  of 
ignorance  than  information  ? — They  come  with 
their  minds  made  up  beforehand. 

1912.  But  made  up  not  from  any  experience 
they  have  had  ? — Certainly  not. 

1913.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  to 
the  Committee  with  respect  to  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  ? — 
I was  surprised  to  find  it  stated  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  illegitimate  children,  and  I 
called  upon  two  or  three  of  the  churchwardens, 
and  I found  that  they  had  had  a proportionate 
decrease  in  the  number  of  foundlings  that  they 
had  received.  Some  years  back  it  was  not  so  easy 
for  a pregnant  woman  to  get  into  the  Cork  W ork- 
House  for  the  purpose  or  being  confined,  and,  of 
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Mr.  course,  there  were  more  children  abandoned,  and 
N.  Makony.  came  under  the  care  of  the  churchwardens. 

1914.  Chairman .]  You  mean  to  say,  not  that 

2 May  1 86 1.  there  is  a large  number  of  illegitimate  children, 
but  that  instead  of  their  being  born  out  of  doors, 
and  deserted,  they  are  now  born  in  the  work- 
house  ? — Just  so. 

1915.  Lord  John  Browne.']  How  do  you  ascer- 
tain that? — From  the  churchwardens. 

1916.  Mr.  Maguire .]  I think  we  have  some 
statistics  to  make  that  clear ; is  it  the  fact  that 
in  St.  Ann’s  parish,  Shandon,  the  number  of 
foundlings  for  the  three  years,  1852,  1853,  and 
1854  was  51,  whereas  for  the  years  1855,  1856, 
1857,  1858,  1859,  and  1860,  making  six  years  in 
all,  it  was  only  52,  while  two  have  since  been 
received  ? — Yes  ; the  return  for  this  year  shows 
that  two  have  been  received ; that  return  I got 
last  week. 

1917.  You  find  the  last  three  years  from  eight 
to  10  would  be  the  average  number  received  ? — 
So  the  churchwardens  told  me. 

1918.  Before  that  the  number  had  been  20  or 
30  ? — Yes. 

1919.  And  now  those  children  are  taken  into 
the  workhouse  ? — That  is  what  I infer. 

1920.  Now,  in  St.  Peter’s  parish,  the  church- 
warden notices  the  same  decrease,  does  he  not  ? 
— He  told  me  so  ; I met  him  in  the  street ; he 
said,  “ I cannot  go  back  to  look  at  the  books,  but 
it  is  as  you  state.” 

1921.  There  is  not  an  increase  of  illegitimacy, 
but  the  illegitimate  children  are  now  born  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

1922.  Chairman.]  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
workhouse  ? — There  is  an  increase  in  the  illegiti- 
mate children  in  the  Cork  Workhouse. 

1 923.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  ? — I can- 
not tell  you  the  exact  proportions,  but  I should 
think  there  are  100  illegitimate  to  240  legiti- 
mate. 

1924.  Mr.  Maguire.]  With  respect  to  infant 
children,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  should  be 
reared  outside  ? — Yes,  they  could  be  a great  deal 
better  reared  outside  ; I mean  infant  orphan 
children  and  deserted  children. 

1925.  Is  not  there  a fearful  mortality  amongst 
that  class  ? — I do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I 
believe  so. 

1926.  Have  you  heard  of  its  being  as  high  as 
60  per  cent.  ? — I pay  very  little  attention  to  those 
per-centages,  but  it  is  some  enormous  amount. 

1927.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  a poor  deserted  child 
handed  about  from  one  person  to  another  is  almost 
sure  to  die  ? — A child  whose  mother  dies  in  the 
workhouse  is  almost  sure  to  die  ; it  is  given  to  a 
pauper  woman  to  spoon-feed,  and  she  has  no  in- 
terest in  it ; she  has  another  child  to  keep,  or 
perhaps  two,  and  her  only  care  is  to  keep  it 
quiet. 

1928.  The  result  of  your  experience  is  that 
they  very  soon  die  ? — That  is  the  result  of  the 
officer’s  experience  as  communicated  to  me. 

1929.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  electoral  division  and  union  rating  ? — I 
think  electoral  division  rating  acts  very  mischie- 
vously. 

1930.  Why  do  you  think  it  acts  injuriously  ? — 
I think  that  in  a rural  division  it  is  very  difficult 
for  people  to  get  houses  except  where  there  is 
immediate  employ.  The  moment  a man  loses 
his  occupation  he  loses  his  house.  There  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  houses  in  the  country.  They 
are  all  driven  into  the  town. 


1931.  Do  you  find  that  this  electoral  ratino- 
induces  gentlemen  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper  popu! 
lation,  or  those  who  are  liable  to  become  paupers  ? 
— I will  not  say  that  it  induces  gentlemen  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  they  certainly  will  not  allow 
them  to  increase. 

1932.  Is  it  very  easy  for  a labouring  man  to 
find  a dwelling  for  himself  and  family  in  rural 
divisions  ? — No. 

1933.  Is  it  not  the  policy  rather  to  discourage 
the  erection  or  maintenance  of  those  dwellings  ? 

1934.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

1935.  Without  going  into  individual  cases  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

1936.  Has  it  been  forced  upon  you  by  your 
experience  ? — Yes ; I know  it  is  very  difficult 
for  working  men  to  get  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  work. 

1937.  And  the  town  population  is  much  in- 
creased by  people  coming  there  from  the  country  ? 
— The  town  pauper  population  is. 

1938.  Is  there  not  a very  great  disproportion 
between  the  rates  paid  by  town  divisions  and  the 
rates  paid  by  rural  divisions? — Yes. 

1939.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  ? — No. 

1 940.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  not  a very 
strong  feeling  against  that  unfairness  ? — Yes,  on 
the  part  of  townspeople- 

1941.  But  do  not  you  think  they  are  the  best 
judges  of  where  the  shoe  pinches  ? — Yes. 

1942.  Would  it  not  be  more  fair,  in  your 
opinion,  if  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
union  were  spread  over  the  entire  of  the  union  ? 
— It  would  relieve  the  city  without  taxing  the 
country  much,  and  I think  it  would  be  more 
equitable  ; I would  not  go  outside  the  union. 

1943.  Inasmuch  as  the  ratepayer  in  a town 
division  has  to  pay  for  those  who  have  been  sent 
or  induced  to  come  in  from  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1944.  It  would  be  more  fair  that  those  who 
have  created  the  poverty,  or  driven  it  into  the 
city,  should  bear  a fair  proportion  of  the  burden  ? 
— It  would  be  better  that  the  burden  should  be 
placed  as  much  as  possible  upon  all  shoulders 
alike ; I do  not  say  that  rural  gentlemen  have 
created  pauperism. 

1945.  Supposing  a number  of  labourers’  cot- 
tages are  pulled  down  ? — It  is  not  so  much  in 
that  way  ; but  at  the  time  of  the  famine  a great 
many  people  deserted  the  country,  and  got  into 
the  tow®,  and  I do  not  think  the  houses  have 
ever  been  built  up  again. 

1946.  Then  they  had  no  means  of  going  back, 
and  were  forced  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

1947.  You  have  to  support  them? — Yes;  the 
farmers  generally  do  their  labour  by  means  of 
servants  in  their  houses ; they  do  not  have 
labourers  living  on  the  farms,  as  they  used. 

1948.  I believe  it  was  at  one  time  given  as  a 
reason  for  electoral  division  rating,  that  it  induced 

Sntlemen  to  give  employment  to  the  people,  and 
us  get  rid  of  poverty ; do  you  think  it  has  that 
effect  now  ? — I do  not  think  any  one  ever  em- 
ploys a person  in  consequence  of  it. 

1949.  It  was  also  said,  that  if  the  rating  was 
spread  over  the  union,  gentlemen  would  not  have 
the  same  interest  in  administering  the  law  with 
economy  ? — At  present  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tax  is  a general  union  charge,  and  that  is  the 
roving  part  of  the  population. 

1950.  Do  you  think  the  narrow  division  is  not 
an  incentive  to  greater  exertion  to  employ  people 
in  the  country  ? — No. 

1951.  You 
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1951.  You  are  a Roman  Catholic,  are  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

1952.  You  would  therefore  be  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  gene- 
rally with  regard  to  religious  subjects  ? — Yes. 

1953.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a sufficient 
provision  made  at  the  present  moment  for  the 
decency  of  religious  worship  in  the  Cork  Work- 
house,  or  any  workhouse  ? — I do  not  think 
there  is. 

1954.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be  a place  specially  dedicated  to  purposes  of 
religion  ? — We  have  acted  so  as  far  as  Protestants 
are  concerned ; we  have  given  them  a separate 
place. 

1955.  And  you  think  very  wisely  ? — Yes. 

1956.  Do  you  think  it  tends  to  devotional 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  when  a dining- 
hall  from  which  the  noggins  and  platters  are  just 
removed  is  used  for  the  solemnities  of  religious 
worship? — I think,  nothing ; but  necessity  obliges 
that  plan  to  be  adopted. 

1957.  Do  you  think  it  would  greatly  add  to 
the  impressiveness  of  the  teaching  of  the  clergy 
of  any  persuasion,  if  the  place  where  religious 
instruction  was  given  were  entirely  devoted  to 
that  purpose  ? — I do. 

1958.  Mr.  Waldron.']  What  is  the  necessity? 
— The  necessity  of  the  guardians ; it  was  a mere 
question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

1959.  Mr.  Maguire.]  The  Reverend  Mr.  Web- 
ster is  the  Protestant  chaplain  ? — Yes. 

1960.  And  so  strongly  is  he  impressed,  he 
having  a congregation  of  200  people,  with  the 
necessity  of  having  a separate  place  of  worship, 
that  he  spoke  to  the  guardians,  and  the  guardians 
promptly  conceded  it? — Yes,  they  were  unani- 
mous upon  the  subject. 

1961.  If  there  be  a stong  reason  for  a separate 
place  of  worship  in  that  case,  is  there  not  even 
a stronger  reason  for  those  who  form  the  mass  of 
the  inmates  in  the  workhouse  to  be  religiously 
trained  in  a place  apart  ? — Yes ; and  besides  it  is 
more  customary  with  Roman  Catholics  to  fre- 
quent a place  of  worship  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing their  prayers  than  with  Protestants,  I be- 
lieve, at  times  when  public  service  is  not  go- 
ing on. 

1962.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case  even  with 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  among  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Yes. 

1963.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  find  very 
great  consolation  in  having  recourse  to  their 
church  upon  every  possible  occasion  ? — I be- 
lieve so. 

1964.  Is  there  any  place  to  which  that  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  Cork  Workhouse  could 
retire  for  the  purpose  of  self-communion  and 
prayer  ? — None  out  of  the  public  wards. 

1965.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  unwise 
expenditure  of  money  to  have  a place  entirely 
devoted  to  such  objects  ? — No  ; I think  there 
ought  to  be  such  a place. 

1966.  Is  it  a general  complaint  upon  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  that  a great  want  of  that  kind 
exists  ?— I have  heard  them  complain  of  it  over 
and  over  again. 

1967.  Have  you  heard  them  complain  that 
their  teaching  has  not  the  same  effect  in  a com- 
mon dining-hall,  from  which  the  debris  of  a meal 
are  being  taken  away,  as  it  would  have  in  a 
chapel  ? — I have  heard  them  complain  very  much 
of  the  want  of  a chapel. 

1968.  Now,  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  medical 
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inspection ; I believe  the  medical  inspector  is 
limited  in  his  duty  to  inspecting  the  dispensaries, 
and  seeing  whether  the  medicines  are  properly 
prepared,  and  whether  the  doctor  discharges  his 
duty  well  ? — Yes. 

1969.  Does  he  ever  come  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  he  does ; but  he  might  come 
in  without  my  knowledge. 

1970.  That  is  not  a part  of  his  duty,  is  it  ? — I 
think  not ; I should  think  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  go  into  the  hospitals. 

1971.  Would  it  not  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, in  your  opinion,  that  he  should  constantly 
go  through  the  wards  of  the  workhouse,  the  sick 
wards,  the  infirm  wards,  and  the  healthy  wards, 
as  well  as  the  hospital  wards  ? — I think  it  would 
be  very  beneficial  that  he  should  do  so. 

1972.  If  the  medical  inspector  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  through  the  wards  of  the  Cork 
Union  periodically,  say  once  or  twice  a month, 
do  you  believe  such  a state  of  things  as  that  the 
existence  of  which  was  elicited  by  Sir  John 
Arnott’s  inquiry  could  ever  have  taken  place  ? — 
It  ought  not. 

1973.  The  inspector  who  has  charge  of  jour 
workhouse  is  a very  observant  and  intelligent 
person,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

1974.  It  is  Mr.  O’Brien,  who  is  a very  humane 
and  good  man  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

1975.  Was  it  competent  for  him  to  understand 
where  the  latent  seeds  of  disease  lay ; whether 
the  children  had  a tendency  to  scrofula,  or  other- 
wise ? — I do  not  know. 

1976.  Ought  not  a medical  man  to  know  that  ? 
— I should  say  that  was  a medical  question. 

1977.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
a very  great  advantage  that  there  should  be  a 
periodical  medical  inspection  on  the  part  of  com- 
petent and  authorised  persons  ? — I think  the 
more  medical  inspection,  and  the  more  inspection 
of  any  kind,  the  better. 

1978.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
other  changes  you  would  suggest,  giving  the 
Committee  generally  the  benefit  of  your  prac- 
tical experience  as  a guardian? — I think  you 
have  touched  upon  most  of  the  matters  upon 
which  I have  anything  to  say.  I think  that  the 
dispensaries  could  be  a great  deal  better  managed ; 
as  far  as  our  dispensary  is  concerned,  I think 
there  are  eight  medical  men  attached  to  it,  and 
there  is  a committee  of  60 ; but  they  have  only 
two  dispensing  places  in  the  town.  It  would  be 
much  better,  I think,  if  each  medical  man  had  a 
separate  dispensing  place,  and  a small  committee 
attached  to  it  to  look  after  the  interest  of  that 
part  of  the  town  to  which  they  are  attached ; at 
present  the  committee  never  assist  at  all,  more 
than  that  two  or  three  members  attend, . once  a 
fortnight,  to  sign  the  doctor’s  book,  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form ; but  if  they  had  an  interest 
in  particular  localities,  they  would  attend  the 
Board,  and  would  be  more  comeatableby  the  poor 
for  the  purpose  of  making  complaints  if  they  were 
not  properly  attended  to. 

1979.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  blind,  how 
many  blind  persons  are  there  in  the  Cork  W ork- 
house  ?— Very  nearly  50  ; I do  not  know  exactly ; 
but  there  are  from  35  to  50. 

1980.  Am  I right  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  a blind  person  in  a work- 
house  is  the  most  helpless,  the  most  degraded, 
and  the  most  pitiable  of  conceivable  conditions  ? 

It  is  a very  pitiable  condition ; the  blind  are 

there  mixing  with  people  who  are  naturally 
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of? — I should  say  so. 

1982.  Because  their  condition  is  very  help- 
less ?. — Yes  ; I have  seen  them  frequently  in  the 
wards,  where  they  looked  very  melancholy.. 

1983.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  relief  to 
them  at  any  age,  even  up  to  40.  or  50,  to  be 
taken  into  a blind  asylum  ? — I think  that  they 
ought  all  to  he  in  an  asylum. 

1984.  With  no  limitation  as  to  age  ?• — I see  no 
meaning  in  it. 

1985.  If  it  he  possible  to  teach  a blind  person 
of  20  some  trade,  it  is  probably  possible  to  teach 
a person  of  30  or  40  a trade  ? — As  to  teaching  the 
blind  trades  by  which  they  may  earn  their  bread, 
I think  it  is  a very  Utopian  thing  ; but  to  give 
them  any  kind  of  employment  is  a relief  to  them. 
It  is  more  to  benefit  them  by  relieving  their  minds 
that  I would  have  them  taught  trades. 

1986.  Therefore  if  you  were  told  that  the  blind 
were  very  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  Cork  W ork- 
house,  you  would  not  endorse  that  from  your  own 
experience  ?— No  ; they  are  very  anxious  to  get 
into  an  asylum,  although  I do  not  think  the  food 
there  is  much  better  than  the  food  at  the  work- 
house. 

1987.  Mr.  Monsell.']  With  respect  to  electoral 
division  rating,  I think  you  consider  it  unfair  that 
there  should  be  an  inequality  between  the  rating 
of  different  electoral  divisions  of  the  same  union  ? 
— Yes. 

1988.  But  still  you  wish  the  area  of  taxation 
to  be  the  union  ? — Yes. 

1989.  Now,  then,  why  do  you  consider  it  fair 
that  there  should  be  inequalities  of  rating  between 
different  unions,  and  unfair  that  there  should  be 
different  amounts  of  taxation  between  different 
electoral  divisions  of  the  same  union  ? — If  there 
were  one  union  charge,  everybody  would  see  that 
something  depended  on  his  own  exertions  to  keep 
down  the  union  rates ; but  if  it  were  a national 
levy,  I do  not  think  anybody  would  care  one  pin 
what  the  rating  went  up  to. 

1990.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a greater 
desire  on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
keep  down  the  rating  if  there  were  union  rating, 
than  now  exists  under  the  system  of  electoral 
division  rating  ? — No. 

1991.  Under  which  system  is  it  likely  there 
would  be  the  greatest  amount  of  exertion  to  keep 
down  the  rates  ? — There  would  be  no  difference, 
I think,  in  that  respect. 

1992.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  not  more 
anxiety  as  to  whether  a person  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  relief  who  is  to  be  charged  to  an. 
electoral  division,  than  a person  who  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  whole  union  ? — I think  not ; some 
gentlemen  are  very  anxious  to  protect  their  own 
divisions,  but  I find  it  is  no  matter  whether  an 
electoral  division  has  10  or  20  people  charged  to 
it:  it  makes  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
poundage.  There  are  certain  charges  charge- 
able to  the  union  at  large  ; all  the  staff,  and  every 
one  not  charged  to  a particular  division,  and  this 
is  a great  part  of  the  rating. 

1993.  Still  there  is  an  inequality  of  rating 
between  the  electoral  divisions  ? — Yes. 

1994.  Why  does  one  pay  more  than  another  ? 
— Because  it  is  a poorer  division. 

1995.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  a severer  scrutiny  with  respect  to 


any  pauper  who  is  to  be  charged  to  an  electoral 
division,  than  with  respect  to  a pauper  who  is  to 
be  charged  to  a union  ? — No. 

1996.  Take  two  electoral  divisions  in  a union  ; 
one  we  will  say  pays  a rate  of  2 s.,  and  another 
a rate  of  only  10  d.  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
any  such  difference  as  that ; there  might  be  about 
1 d.  or  2 d.  difference. 

1997.  Then  take  10 d.  and  a Is. ; why  is  it 
10 <7.  in  one  case,  and  Is.  in  another  ? — Of  course 
the  number  of  the  paupers  would  have  to  do  with 
it,  but  what  they  could  save  in  tlm  few  paupers 
which  they  could  prevent  from  being  put  upon 
the  division  would  make  no  perceptible  difference. 

1998.  You  think  the  guardians  of  the  different 
electoral  divisions  do  not  take  any  very  special 
care  in  keeping  down  the  charge  of  pauperism  ? 
— No,  I think  not,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  gentlemen ; I think  the  Boards  do  not  mind, 
what  division  a pauper  is  charged  to ; in  fact* 
admission  to  the  Cork  Union  is  managed  in 
this  way : one  gentleman  takes  up  a relieving 
officer’s  book,  and  he  either  admits  or  rejects  all 
the  paupers  on  it ; if  there  appears  to  be  any 
case  which  is  doubtful,  he  calls  the  attention  of 
the  general  Board  to  it ; but  there  are  so  many’ 
cases,  that,  in  order  to  expedite  business,  three  or 
four  members  of  the.  Board  take  up  each  a reliev- 
ing officer’s  book. 

1999.  I think  you  say  that  the  attendance  at. 
your  Board  is  not  very  numerous  ? — No. 

2000.  Do  the  rural  guardians  frequently 
attend? — The  city  guardians  attend  better. 

2001.  Mr.  Gregory .]  I think  you  say  that: 
there  is  generally  only  a difference  in  the  rating, 
of  one  electoral  division  and  another  of  1 d.  or  2 d.l 
—Yes. 

2002.  Then  what  is  the  great  grievance  on  the. 
part  of  the  town  electoral  divisions  ? — The  town 
has  more  than  double  what  the  country  has ; the. 
chargeability  of  the  town  is  very  great,  for  there 
they  have  to  pay  more  than  twice  what  the  rural 
divisions  have  to  pay. 

2003.  Mr  .Monsell.']  You  stated  also  that  the 
narrower  area  of  the  taxation  had  not  induced 
the  proprietors  or  farmers  in  the  different  rural, 
electoral  divisions  to  give  employment  ? — I think 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

2004.  How  do-  you  know  that? — I think  they 
will  employ  a person  if  they  want  him,  and  will 
not  employ  him  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping, 
him  off  the  poor-rates. 

2005.  Is  that  only  a general  opinion  you  have 
formed,  or  do  you  speak  from  observation  ?— T. 
say  that  I never  knew  of  anybody  employing 
people  to  keep  them  off  the  poor-rates  since  the 
famine  time  ; then  they  tried  to  invent  employ- 
ments. 

2006.  "With  respect  to  the  sick  poor,  do  I under- 
stand you  that  you  consider  it  desirable  that  they 
should  have  out-door  relief  granted  to  them  ? — 
Not.  the  sick  paupers,  but  the  families  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  hospital ; the  head  of  the  family 
being  sick  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  his  family 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support,  I would  have 
relief  granted,  to  the  family  while  lie  was  there. 

2007.  But  have  not  the  guardians  power  to 
give  them  relief  under  the  existing  law  ? I 
think  not. 

2008.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  under  10  Viet, 
cap.  31,  sec.  1,  “the  guardians  of  the  poor  of 
every  union  in  Ireland  shall  make  provision  for 
the  due  relief  of  all  sick  destitute  poor  persons  as 
are.  permanently  disabled  from  labour  by  reason 
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of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  bodily  or  mental  defect, 
and  of  such  destitute  poor  persons  as,  being  dis- 
abled from  labour  by  reason  of  severe  sickness  or 
serious  accident,  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  a subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families  ; and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
guardians  to  relieve  such  poor  persons  being  des- 
titute as . aforesaid,  either  in  the  workhouse  or 
out  of  the  workhouse,  as  to  them  shall  appear 
fitting  and  expedient  in  each  individual  case”? — 
The  guardians  do  not  relieve  except  in  the  work- 
house. 

2009.  You  are  aware  that  the  Commissioners 
do  not  interfere  with  the  guardians  as  to  the 
granting  of  relief,  so  that  it  would  depend  en- 
tirely not  upon  the  state  of  the  law  or  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  but  entirely  upon  the 
will  of  the  guardians  in  the  different  unions  of 
Ireland? — The  Commissioners  do  not  generally 
interfere,  I believe.  I do  not  think  any  of  the 

fuardians  of  the  Cork  Union  are  aware  that  they 
ave  the  power  of  relieving  a man’s  family  when 
he  is  sick  ; I never  knew  it  till  to-day. 

2010.  Now  you  are  aware  that  they  have  the 
power,  you  would  not  wish,  I presume,  for  any 
alteration  in  the  law  ? — I would  wish  to  have  the 
law  carried  out. 

2011.  But  whether  they  gave  relief  or  not 
depends  upon  the  guardians,  and  not  upon  the 
law,  or  upon  anybody  else  ? — Yes. 

2012.  I think  you  stated  that  there  was  great 
immorality  produced  by  the  moving  of  girls  of 
15  years’  old,  or  so,  into  the  able-bodied  women’s 
ward  ? — I say  that  those  girls  are  exposed  to  an 
immoral  taint  in  consequence,  and  I know  that 
that  acts  upon  persons  who  want  servants  from 
the  union ; they  would  not  like  to  take  those 
girls,  thinking  they  were  depraved. 

2013.  Did  I understand  you  that  your  remedy 
for  that  state  of  things  was  to  give  the  guardians 
the  power  of  sending  those  girls  out  of  the  house 
into  homes  or  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  trained? — Yes,  out  of  the  school 
division. 

2014.  Do  you  propose  that  that  power  should 
be  unlimited  or  limited  as  to  time  ? — If  they  had 
power  to  do  it  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  do  it 
any  longer  than  was  necessary. 

2015.  How  long  a time  would  be  necessary  in 
your  opinion  to  train  a girl  for  service  ? — About 
12  months,  I should  say,  at  the  most.  If  she 
were  not  fitted  for  service,  then  I think  there 
would  be  some  physical  reason  for  it. 

2016.  Your  proposal  is  that  the  guardians 
should  have  power  to  send  girls  under  such  cir- 
cumstances out  of  the  house  for  12  months,  and 
pay  for  their  training  ?— Yes. 

2017.  You  referred  to  some  English  institu- 
tions ? — Yes,  I have  read  reports  of  them.  There 
is  a large  institution  in  London,  for  the  esta- 
blishing and  carrying  on  of  which  a number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  associated  themselves 
together. 

2018.  Is  there  any  power  given  to  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  in  England  of  sending  out  gilds 
in  that  manner  ? — I am  not  aware ; I believe 
some  unions  have  adopted  it. 

2019.  You  said  that  there  was  a good  deal  of 
immorality  among  the  infirm  adults  in  the  Cork 
Union  ? — Yes. 

2020.  How  would  that  arise  ; would  not  those 
people  be  simply  poor  old  men  and  women  ? — 
No ; there  are  infirm  young  men  as  well  as  old 
men ; there  are  scrofulous  people,  and  people 
0.28. 


who  are  infirm  from  different  causes,  who  remain 
a permanent  burden  on  the  union,  and  they  are 
the  hardest  to  manage. 

2021.  But  are  not  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  infirm  ward  old  men  and  old  women  ? — 
They  are. 

2022.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Are  you  not  in  favour  of 
superannuation  of  officers  ? — I think  it  would  be 
very  useful. 

2023.  Can  you  mention  a case  where  great  in- 
convenience has  resulted  from  the  guardians  not 
having  that  power? — The  matron  of  the  Cork 
Union  has  been  there  since  the  commencement 
of  the  union,  a period  of  about  20  years,  and  she 
is  certainly  physically  incapable  of  carrying  on 
her  duties.  I am  quite  sure  that  if  the  guardians 
had  the  power  of  superannuating  her  they  would 
do  so  to-morrow. 

2024.  Has  great  evil  resulted  from  having  a 
feeble  and  incompetent  matron  there  ? — Yes ; 
the  Cork  Union  was  the  first  union  opened  in 
Ireland. 

2025.  The  matron  has  been  a most  faithful  and 
trustworthy  servant,  has  she  not? — Yes. 

2026.  But  now  she  is  totally  incompetent,  and 
the  guardians  wish  to  provide  for  her ; but  if 
they  removed  her,  they  must  either  give  her  a 
nominal  office  with  a certain  pay,  or  send  her 
into  the  pauper  ward  ? — They  have  no  power  of 
providing  for  her. 

2027.  Mr.  Herbert ] You  say  there  is  little  or 
no  means  of  educating  the  children  in  the  work- 
house  ? — Nothing  except  reading  and  writing  and 
school  business  ; there  is  nothing  else  ; at  least  it 
is  not  done. 

2028.  What  kind  of  education  beyond  reading 
and  Avriting  is  necessary  for  the  children  in  your 
opinion? — It  would  be  beneficial  to  teach  the 
girls  hoAv  to  do  household  work,  to  wash  Avell, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  domestic  services. 

2029.  Then  you  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  you 
had  a benevolent  society  for  apprenticing  boys  ? 
—Yes. 

2030.  And  that  the  persons  ayIio  took  those 
boys  found  them  so  intelligent  that  although  they 
had  had  a bad  name  at  first,  people  were  very 
anxious  to  get  them  ? — Yes. 

2031.  Hoav  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
statement  that  there  are  no  means  of  educating 
the  children  so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  anything  ? 
— It  was  the  girls  I meant ; there  are  no  means 
of  training  them  for  domestic  service  ; the  boys 
up  to  15  are  very  Avell  cared  for,  and  as  well 
managed  as  they  can  be  in  the  workhouse  ; they 
are  taught  very  well  to  read  and  write. 

2032.  I thought  I understood  your  remark  to 
apply  to  all  the  children,  but  I now  understand 
you  to  say  that  there  is  no  complaint  with  regard 
to  boys  ? — Except  that  there  should  be  poAver  to 
apprentice  them. 

2033.  But  you  state  that  those  boys  Avho  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  up  to  the  age 
at  which  they  are  fitted  to  be  apprenticed,  are 
found  to  be  so  intelligent  that  people  are  anxious 
to  get  them,  although  previously  they  had  a bad 
name  ? — Yes. 

2034.  You  have  stated  that  the  children  are 
better  treated  since  Sir  John  Arnott  made  a re- 
port upon  the  mode  in  which  they  Avere  treated 
in  the  Cork  Workhouse  ?■ — Yes. 

2035.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  law 
since  that  report  ? — -No ; but  they  are  better  fed 
and  attended  to. 

2036.  The  previous  want  of  better  treatment 
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was  then  in  consequence  of  the  guardians  not 
doing  their  duty  ?— In  consequence  of  the  guar- 
dians not  knowing  their  duty ; they  were  not 
aware  of  it;  I think  it  was  more  omission  than 
anything  else  ; when  you  see  a thing  every  day, 
you  get  accustomed  to  it. 

2037.  Whether  it  were  from  ignorance  or 
ne<ffi(rence,  there  was  nothing  requiring  a change 
in  the  law  in  order  to  remedy  all  the  evils  which 
Sir  John  Arnott  complained  of? — No,  there  was 
not. 

2038.  You  say  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  girls 
are  reared  in  a useless  way  ? — Yes. 

2039.  And  that  they  do  nothing  but  such 
coarse  work  as  does  not  enable  them  to  be  of  any 
use  in  after  life  ? — Yes. 

2040.  Would  not  it  be  very  easy  to  provide 
them  with  work  which  would  remedy  that  defi- 
ciency 1 — Not  very  easy. 

2041.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  any 
other  workhouse  beside  the  Cork  W orkhouse  ? — 
No. 

2042.  Nor  in  any  other  union  ? — No. 

2043.  Are  you  aware  that  a great  deal  of  dif- 
ferent work  is  actually  given  to  the  girls  in  other 
workhouses  (some  very  fine  and  some  commoner), 
but  a great  deal  of  work  which  is  very  much 
better  than  the  ordinary  work  of  the  poorhouse  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  that. 

2044.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  you  heard 
that  that  was  the  case  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be 
the  case. 

2045.  Is  there  anything  in  the  state  of  the 
law,  or  any  tiling  in  the  regulations  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  to  prevent  the  guardians  doing  that  ? 
— I believe  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  paid  for 
any  labour. 

2046.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  actually 
paid  for  it  in  some  workhouses  ? — I have  heard  of 
it,  but  it  is  against  the  law. 

2047.  Have  your  Board  ever  applied  for  leave 
to  do  so? — We  got  the  girls  taught  embroidery 
at  one  time. 

2048.  Why  did  the  guardians  give  that  up  r — 
Because  it  was  not  remunerative. 

2049.  Then  it  was  only  a question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ? — No ; the  children  could 
not  earn  their  bread  at  it ; the  trade  died  away; 

2050.  But  why  was  the  work  not  continued  in 
the  workhouse  ; was  it  because  it  did  not  pay 
the  guardians  ? — No  ; the  guardians  never  got 
any  pay  for  it;  they  got  teachers,  hoping  the 
girls  might  earn  their  bread  at  it  outside  the 
workhouse. 

2051.  But  putting  aside  the  question  of  remu- 
neration, supposing  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
guardians  it  was  desirable  for  the  girls  to  learn 
a better  description  of  work,  is  there  anything  to 
prevent  their  doing  so  ? — I believe  the  law  is 
against  us ; but  if  it  were  not  so,  the  object  is 
not  so  much  to  make  them  useful  for  any  parti- 
cular species  of  work  as  to  train  them  for  ser- 
vants, to  give  them  the  use  of  their  needle 
amongst  other  things,  but  also  to  teach  them  how 
to  clean  up  and  dust  a bed-room,  and  clean  fire- 
irons,  and  so  on. 

2052.  Are  they  not  obliged  to  do  a great  deal 
of  work  in  the  workhouse  ? — All  the  work  in  the 
workhouse. 

2053.  Did  you  ever  see  a private  house  of  the 
class  in  life  to  which  those  girls  belong  as  clean 
as  workhouses  usually  are  ? — They  will  not  go 
into  the  details  of  household  work. 

2054.  Are  not  the  wards  of  aworkhouse  cleaner 


than  the  cabins  of  that  class  in  Ireland,  generally 
speaking  ; is  there  any  part  of  a workhouse  that 
is  not  cleaner  than  the  habitations  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  generally  inmates  of  a poor-house. 
I speak  now,  not  of  cabins  exclusively,  but  of 
houses  in  towns  ? — A large  building  of  that  kind, 
of  course,  if  it  were  not  kept  clean  would  become 
so  offensive  that  there  would  be  no  living  in  it. 

2055.  Chairman.']  The  Honourable  Member 
wishes  to  know  from  you  whether  the  girls  by 
being  put  out  in  houses  as  the  same  class  in  life 
as  the  inmates  of  a workhouse,  would  be  likely 
to  learn  those  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order 
which  they  do  not  learn  in  a workhouse  ? — I do 
not  think  thatjthey  learn  any  such  habits  ; they 
are  obliged  to  wash  the  wards,  and  they  do  it  of 
course,  but  they  do  not  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment at  all,  because  there  is  a matron  over  them 
to  make  them  do  it ; they  do  not  care  one  pin 
how  it  is  done. 

2056.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Would  they  not  have  a 
mistress  over  them  in  private  service  ? — Yes. 

2057.  Do  you  think  that  if  mistresses  did  not 
look  after  the  girls  in  service,  they  would  keep 
every  place  clean  in  a house  ? — No. 

2058.  Then  what  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  matron  and  the  mistress  ? — The  girls  will 
wash  out  the  boards  of  a ward  very  well,  but  they 
do  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  cleaning  about  a 
house  that  is  generally  carried  on  in  domestic 
service. 

2059.  Would  not  the  bedding  and  bed-room  be 
cleaner  in  the  workhouse  than  in  a house  of  the 
same  description  of  persoms  outside  the  house  ? 
— I cannot  say. 

2060.  You  stated,  also,  that  the  girls  are  un- 
tidy in  their  dress  ? — Yes. 

2061.  Do  you  think  they  are  less  tidy  in  the 
Cork  Workhouse  than  girls  of  the  same  class  out 
of  doors  ? — They  may  not  be  less  tidy  than  per- 
sons of  the  same  class,  but  they  are  less  tidy  than 
such  persons  ought  to  be. 

2062.  But,  residing  in  Cork,  I presume  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  girls,  not  only 
in  the  workhouse,  but  out  of  the  workhouse  ; is 
it  the  fact  that  workhouse  girls  are  more  or  less 
tidy  than  girls  of  the  same  class  out  of  doors  ? — 
I really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question ; 
there  are  people  out  of  doors  more  untidy,  and 
there  are  others  more  tidy,  in  the  same  class  in 
life. 

2063.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a general  rule,  the 
girls  outside  the  poorhouse  in  Cork  are  as  tidy  as 
girls  inside  of  the  same  class? — I think  they 
would  not  do  the  same  outside  as  I have  seen 
them  do  inside;  I have  seen  them  going  with 
their  shoe-lappets  on  their  insteps,  quite  loose ; 
but  if  they  had  to  pay  for  them,  they  would  not 
do  it,  I should  think. 

2064.  Do  you  never  see  girls  of  the  same  class 
outside  the  workhouse  without  shoes,  in  Cork  ? - 
Yes,  very  frequently. 

2065.  Is  not  it  the  matron’s  duty  to  make  the 

girls  tidy,  if  they  are  not  tidy  ? — She  ought  to 
do  it.  ' . 

2066.  Does  she  not  do  it?— No. 

2067.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to 
make  her  do  it? — Yes. 

•2068.  And  if  she  does  not  do  so,  ought  not 
they  to  dismiss  her  ? — I stated  just  now  that  she 
is  very  old  and  feeble ; she  has  been  20  years  in 
our  service,  and  she  would  probably  be  removed 
if  they  could  provide  for  her  in  any  other  way. 

J 2069.  How 
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2069.  How  long  has  that  state  of  things  been 
o-oing  on  ? — It  has  gradually  been  getting  worse. 

° 2070.  Was  it  ever  good?  — Yes,  it  was,  I 
believe. 

2071.  The  matron  has  now  become  incapable, 
and  the  guardians  still  allow  her  to  continue 
there? — Yes. 

2072.  In  a private  capacity,  would  mistresses 
keep  servants  who  were  totally  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  work  ? — No  ; hut  people  do  things 
through  compassion  which  they  perhaps  ought 
not  to  do. 

2073.  Then  the  remedy  for  the  state  ot  things 
of  which  you  complain  as  to  the  training  of  the 
girls  in  the  Cork  Workhouse,  would  be  to  dis- 
miss the  matron,  and  get  a person  who  would 
perform  her  duty  ? — With  a more  efficient 
matron  the  business  would  be  better  done.  I do 
not  mean  to  say,  nor  would  I be  justified  in  saying, 
that  she  is  quite  incapable  of  performing  her 
duties,  the  fact  being  that  she  performs  a great 
deal  of  duty  ; but  that  for  the  management  of,  say 
1,500  pauper  females,  a young,  active,  and  ener- 
getic person  would  be  required ; but  with  the  best 
matron,  the  requirements  for  training  young  wo- 
men to  domestic  service  are  still  wanted. 

2074.  You  would  not  require  any  change  in 
the  law  to  carry  out  tidiness  amongst  those  girls  ? 
— I do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  train  girls  for 
domestic  service  in  the  workhouse. 

2075.  But  they  could  be  kept  a great  deal 
more  tidily  without  any  change  in  the  law  ? — 
Yes. 

2076.  You  stated  to  us  that  you  could  not 
deal  with  girls  in  mass  in  the  workhouse  ; would 
they  not  also  be  in  mass  in  those  homes  of  which 
you  have  spoken  ? — No ; there  may  be  a dozen 
together  in  a home. 

2077.  You  do  not  talk  of  a large  institution, 
then  ? — No. 

2078.  You  merely  talk  of  an  institution  cap- 
able of  holding  a dozen  ?— Certainly  not  more 
than  20.  I think  about  a dozen  would  be  the 
number ; at  the  same  time,  I have  no  experience 
in  those  tilings.  I have  only  read  of  them,  but  I 
believe  they  act  very  well. 

2079.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  you  would  propose 
to  establish  those  homes  generally,  so  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  keeping  the  girls  in  the 
house  ? — I think  if  the  guardians  had  the  power 
of  placing  the  workhouse  girls  for  a limited  time, 
say  not  more  than  12  months,  in  homes,  that  such 
things  as  homes  would  be  instituted,  and  that 
ladies  quite  capable  of  managing  them  would  see 
to  the  details  of  them. 

2080.  But  in  those  homes  are  the  girls  main- 
tained by  private  benevolence? — I understand 
that  some  Boards  of  Guardians  give  part  of  their 
funds  towards  them,  and  there  is  something  of 
the  same  description  in  industrial  schools. 

2081.  But  in  those  homes  that  you  alluded  to 
established  in  England,  have  you  learnt  that  the 
public  money  is  spent  in  maintaining  them  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  they  are  supported ; but  I 
believe  the  guardians  have  the  power  of  giving 
what  it  costs  for  maintaining,  a girl  in  the  work- 
house,  and  private  funds  would  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

2082.  If  such  institutions  were  established  in 
Ireland,  and  any  benevolent  ladies  were  to  say 
that  they  were,  ready  to  relieve  you  from  the 
charge  of  any  number  of  those  girls,  by  putting 
them  into  a home  which  they  had  established, 

0.28. 


there  is  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  Mr. 
prevent  the  guardians  doing  that,  is  there  ? — I JV.  Mahony. 
think  not ; but  the  funds  would  be  wanting..  

2083.  But  you  have  heard  that  there  is  no  2 May  1861. 
fund  provided  by  the  State  in  England  ? — Eng- 
land is  much  richer. 

2084.  Then  it  is  again  a matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ?— -It  is. 

2085.  You  say  that  you  emigrated  a large 
number  of  those  girls  in  the  Cork  Workhouse  ? — 

Yes. 

2086.  Did  the  guardians  interest  themselves 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  fate  of  those  girls  ? — 

I never  heard  that  they  did. 

2087.  Did  you  never  take  the  pains  to  ascer- 
tain as  to  those  1,200,  how  they  got  on  when 
they  arrived  at  their  destination? — The  guardians 
may  have  done  ; I do  not  think  they  did  ; I am 
not  aware  of  it. 

2088.  You  say  that  ladies  were  not  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  to  visit  the  girls  till  lately  ? 

— As  a visiting  committee  they  were  not ; I do 
not  think  any  lady  would  have  been  refused 
admission ; but  they  were  not  allowed  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  management  till  lately. 

2089.  What  is  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  six  months  ? — From  time  to  time 
those  seven  ladies  have  been  allowed  to  visit  at 
the  workhouse,  and  a committee  of  the  Board 
have  been  appointed  to  act  with  them,  and  any 
suggestions  they  make,  the  Board  generally  carry 
out. 

2090.  But  then  they  cannot  legally  do  any  act 
beyond  giving  their  advice  with  regard  to  any- 
thing which  they  think  ought  to  be  adopted  ? — 

Just  so. 

2091.  Previously  to  the  last  six  months  were 
there  any  applications  from  ladies  to  do  the  same 
tking  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  was ; but  I 
know  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  guardians  to 
consent  to  let  the  ladies  visit  the  workhouse. 

2092.  But  how  can  you  say  that,  if  you  do  not 
know  that  there  were  applications  made  ? — In  the 
case  of  those  seven  ladies,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  for  it  was  pro- 
posed three  or  four  times  at  the  Board  before  it 
was  carried. 

2093.  But  no  other  ladies  had  applied  before, 
that  you  know  of? — Not  that  I know  of. 

2094.  When  they  did  apply,  they  obtained  per- 
mission ? — Yes. 

2095.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
law  to  prevent  other  ladies ' acting  in  the  same 
benevolent  way  ? — No. 

2096.  You  spoke  of  the  classification  of  the 
Cork  Workhouse  ; you  said  that  the  public  women 
of  the  town  were  classified  differently  from  ordi- 
nary female  paupers,  and  you  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a different  classification  ? — Yes. 

2097.  What  species  of  classification  would  you 
suggest? — I would  not  allow  girls  reared  in  the 
house  to  mix  with  able-bodied  women  until  I was 
certain  that  they  were  well  conducted.  I would 
not  allow  chance  paupers  coming  into  the  house  to 
mix  with  those  girls  until  I had  ascertained 
whether  they  were  well  conducted  or  not. 

2098.  You  would  have  a distinct  classification 
between  those  girls  brought  up  in  the  workhouse 
and  those  that  came  in  casually  as  adults  ? — Not 
exactly  ; I would  have  a separate  ward  for  people 
coming  casually  into  the  house  until  I had  made 
sure  they  were  well-conducted  Avomen. 

2099.  What  do  you  mean  by  casual  paupers  ? 

— Girls  Avhose  character  was  not  known. 

jj  3 2100.  Hoav 
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2100.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  they 
were  well  conducted  or  not  ? — By  their  conduct 
in  the  house. 

2101.  Would  not  that  be  prima  facie  consi- 
dering them  guilty,  instead  of  assuming  them 
innocent  ? — No ; it  would  be  protecting  the  inno- 
cent from  the  chance  of  being  corrupted,  as  is 
done  now. 

2102.  Would  not  it  be  casting  a great  slur 
upon  a person  who  might  be  perfectly  well  con- 
ducted to  be  immediately  placed  in  an  inferior 
kind  of  classification? — No;  I would  not  place 
them  in  an  inferior  kind  of  classification.  I 
would  keep  my  own  girls  in  a superior  classifi- 
cation. 

2103.  You  would  make  three  more  classes, 
then  ? — I would  have  two  classes  of  able-bodied 
pauper  women,  besides  the  street-walking  class. 
I would  have  in  all,  three  classes ; the  street- 
walking  class,  the  indiscriminate  poor  admitted 
into  the  workhouse,  and,  besides  that,  I would 
have  the  class  of  girls  reared  in  the  workhouse, 
whose  character  I had  found  to  be  good. 

2104.  Would  it  not  be  unjust  to  a person 
coming  in  without  any  slur  on  her  character  to 
be  put  immediately  into  an  inferior  class  for  no 
fault  but  poverty  ? — She  would  only  be  kept  out 
of  the  superior  one  into  which  she  could  enter  as 
soon  as  she  proved  herself  industrious  and  well 
conducted. 

2105.  She  might  be  a very  ill-conducted  per- 
son, and  yet  behave  well  for  a short  time  ? — 
There  is  that  chance  against  me  ; but  at  present, 
ill  conducted  or  well  conducted,  she  mixes  with 
a class  of  girls  which  would  be  well  conducted  if 
let  alone,  and  who  run  a chance  of  being  injured 
by  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

2106.  You  see  no  injustice  in  a well-conducted 
girl,  driven  by  poverty  into  the  workhouse,  being 
immediately  placed  in  a different  position  from 
those  who  bear  the  best  character  ? — I do  not. 

2107.  With  regard  to  the  dispensaries,  you 
stated  that  the  doctors  were  sorry  they  could  not 
give  food,  as  well  as  medicine  ; would  you  propose 
to  enable  them  to  give  food,  as  well  as  medicine  ? 
— I would  not  give  food  out  of  hospital,  but  would 
give  more  hospital  accommodation.  I think  the 
)oor  cannot  be  so  well  treated  in  their  own 
louses. 

2108.  Did  you  say  that  you  thought  a poor 
man’s  illness  was  very  often  caused  more  by 
want  of  food  than  want  of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

2109.  And  that  the  doctors  regretted  they 
could  not  give  him  food  in  such  cases  ? — Not  ex- 
actly that  the  illness  was  caused  more  by  want  of 
food  than  by  want  of  medicine,  but  that  the 
sickness  was  very  often  aggravated  by  the  want 
of  proper  food. 

2110.  You  would  not,  then,  propose  that  the 
doctor  should  have  the  power  of  giving  food  ? — 
Yes,  under  certain  restrictions.  I would,  if  pos- 
sible, make  it  incumbent  on  the  man  to  go  into 
the  hospital. 

2111.  You  would  give  the  doctor,  practically, 
power  at  his  discretion  to  order  any  person  food 
that  wanted  food  ? — No,  I would  not ; I would 
propose  to  give  food  to  a man’s  family  while  he 
was  in  the  hospital. 

2112.  And  not  to  the  person  himself? — I 
should  like  to  do  so,  but  I am  afraid  I could  not. 

2113.  Ilou  would  suggest  that  there  should  be 
facility  for  further  hospital  accommodation  out- 
side the  workhouse,  supported  by  the  poor  rates? 


— I would  not  oblige  that  man  to  go  inside  the 
workhouse  gates  at  all  if  he  were  only  ill. 

2114.  You  would  be  against  any  opposition 
for  facilitating  the  entrance  of  sick  persons  into 
the  workhouse  hospital  ? — I would  rather  give 
them  hospital  accommodation  outside. 

2115.  But  what  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  poorhouse,  and  an 
hospital  attached  to  the  poorhouse? — There  is 
not  the  same  stigma  attached  in  the  minds  of  the 
poor  to  going  into  an  hospital  as  there  is  to  going 
into  a workhouse. 

2116.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  considered 
a stigma  upon  a sick  poor  man  if  he  went  into 
the  poorhouse  hospital  ? — I do  not  think  that  the 
people  discriminate  between  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital and  the  body  of  the  house. 

2117.  "With  respect  to  granting  relief  to  such  a 
man’s  family ; you  have  heard  that  the  law  per- 
mits the  guardians  to  give  relief  for  that  purpose  ? 
— Yes. 

2118.  You  therefore  would  not  recommend 
any  change  in  the  law  ? — I think  that  the  law 
should  be  acted  upon. 

2119.  And  if  the  guardians  do  not  act  upon  it, 
they  neglect  their  duty,  do  they  not  ? — They 
ought  to  be  forced  to  do  it. 

2120.  If  they  have  not  hitherto  acted  upon 
that  permission,  it  is  either  through  ignorance  or 
negligence  ? — Yes. 

2121.  Which  has  been  the  case  with  the 
guardians  of  the  Cork  Workhouse,  according  to 
your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

2122.  I think  you  said  that  the  only  thing 
which  saved  the  country  in  the  administration  of 
poor  relief  was  the  dislike  which  people  have  to 
come  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2123.  Then  I suppose  you  think  that  the  same 
dislike  would  not  exist  to  receiving  relief  out  of 
doors  ? — Of  course  it  would  not. 

2124.  Then  how  do  you  think  the  country 
would  be  saved  if  out-door  relief  were  given 
generally  instead  of  in-door  relief  ? — I should  be 
very  sorry  to  give  it;  it  would  pauperise  the 
whole  country  to  give  general  out-door  relief. 

2125.  There  are  a great  number  of  infirm 
persons,  now  maintained  by  their  friends,  who 
would  receive  relief  under  a system  of  out-door 
relief,  but  who  would  not  now  come  into  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

2126.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  break  down 
that  feeling  of  charity  which  exists  so  eminently 
among  the  Irish  ? — I think  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  over-strained;  people  are  supported  outside 
now  who,  I think,  ought  to  be  supported  by  the 
public  rates. 

2127.  You  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
prevent  those  persons  from  keeping  their  rela- 
tions ? — No  ; but  they  are  forced  to  do  it ; hu- 
manity obliges  them  to  do  it ; the  really  infirm 
people,  among  whom  there  could  be  no  imposition, 
should  get  relief,  in  my  opinion. 

2128.  You  think,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  encourage  a child  to  assist  his  infirm 

arents? — There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that; 
ut  I do  not  think  he  should  be  taxed  too  much ; 
I do  not  think  a man  with  a family  of  his  own 
should  be  obliged  to  do  injustice  to  his  own 
family  to  provide  for  a number  of  persons  who 
would  be  legitimate  objects  of  public  relief. 

2129.  You  do  not  think  that  in  giving  out-door 
relief  extensively  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
breaking  down  that  feeling  of  charity  ? — No,  I 

do 
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do  not  think  there  would,  if  it  was  confined  to 
the  aged  and  sick. 

2130.  I think  you  said  that  the  ex-officio  guar- 
dians in  Cork  do  not  attend  regularly  ? — They 
do  not. 

2131.  Then  you  would  assert  that  they  neglect 
their  duty  ? — Yes. 

2132.  Would  you  have  them  compelled  by 
law  to  attend  ?— No  ; of  course  their  attendance 
would  be  of  very  little  use  if  they  were  compelled 
to  attend. 

2133.  Then  you  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  ex-officio 
guardians  in  the  management  of  the  Cork  Board  ? 

Yes;  I think  they  act  very  injuriously  from 

not  attending  regularly  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  only  on  certain  stated  occasions. 

2134.  In  what  way  does  that  act  injuriously  ? 
— They  vote:  on  questions  that  they  know  nothing 
at  all  about. 

2135.  Have  they  had  a conspicuous  share,  for 
instance,  in  keeping  that  incapable  matron  in  ? — 
I think  they  would ; I think,  if  there  were  a pro- 
posal to-morrow  to  put  her  out,  there  would  be  a 
party  of  the  elected  guardians,  as  well  as  the 
ex-officio  guardians,  would  not  support  it. 

2136.  Have  you  tried  it? — No. 

2137.  Have  any  members  of  your  body  ever 
proposed  to  dismiss  her  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
competence ? — N o. 

2138.  You  cannot  say  that  the  ex-officio  guar- 
dians have  kept  her  there  l— No,  I do  not  say 
that. 

2139.  But  you  think  they  neglected  their  duty 
by  not  seeing  that  those  children,  whose  treat- 
ment was  complained  of  were  properly  cared  for  ? 
— Yes;:  I think  the  business  would  be  better 
managed  by  elected  guardians,  supposing  the 
rating  for  making  a person  an  elected  guardian 
was  made  higher. 

2140.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  they 
neglected  their  duties  in  that  way  ? — They  do 
not  seek  the  office  of  guardian  in  the  first  place  ; 
it  is  put  on  them.  The  elected  guardians  gene- 
rally ask  to  be  elected,  and  of  course  their 
asking  shows  that  they  have  some  wish  to  be 
guardians ; they  would  be  more  inclined  to  at- 
tend to  the  duties  than  persons  who  were  made 
ex-officio  guardians  without  seeking  it. 

2141.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  whether 
that  state  of  things  exists  in  any  other  workhouse 
but  the  Cork  Workhouse  ? — I suppose  it  is  the 
same  everywhere  else. 

2142.  But  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

2143.  Do  the  ex-officio  guardians  often  oppose 
and  counteract  any  schemes  of  improvement  sug- 
gested by  the  elected  guardians  ? — I do  not  recol- 
lect any  such  case. 

2144.  You  could  not  fairly  attribute  any  of  the 
mismanagement  of  which  you  have  informed  the 
Committee  to  either  the  elected  or  the  non-elected 
guardians  ? — No. 

2145.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  a 
little  more  fully  what  you  meant  by  saying  that 
you  thought  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  guardian 
of  an  electoral  division  could  diminish  the  charge 
on  it  at  all  ? — I think  the  very  few  cases  in  which 
he  would  be  able  to  change  the  chargeability  of  a 
pauper  from  one  division  to  another  would  never 
affect  his  rates,  because  the  result  would  be  so 
small. 

2146.  But  if  one  electoral  division  were,  ha- 
bitually neglected  by  its  guardian,  and  another 
electoral  division,  were  looked  after  by  the  guar- 
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dian  who  represented  it,  Avould  not  that  make  a Mr. 
difference  in  favour  of  the  electoral  division  jy.  Mahony. 

whose  interests  were  looked  after  ? — In  the  first  

place,  a pauper  is  asked  on  coming  in  what  di-  a May  i 86 1. 
vision  he  belongs  to,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  state  the  wrong  division  ; he  is  as  well 
treated  coming  from  one  division  as  another. 

2147.  The  only  security  you  have  on  the 
Cork  Board  is  the  word  of  a pauper  without 
explanation  ? — The  relieving  officer  also  corrobo- 
rates his  statement.. 

2148.  You  do  not  think  the  guardians  who 
represent  any  particular  electoral  divisions  look 
particularly  after  the  interests  of  those  divisions  ? 

— Generally  speaking,  they  do  not,  as  far  as  the 
admission  of  paupers  goes. 

2149.  That  is  the  usual  state  of  things  in  the 
Cork  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2150.  You  think  that  no  efforts  have  been 
made  to  keep  people  off  the  poor-rates  by  giving 
them  employment  ? — Not  since  the  famine. 

215.1.  Was  there  previously  to  the  time  of  the 
famine  ? — During  the  famine  there  was  a great 
deal. 

2152.  Were  those  efforts  then  made  by  indi- 
viduals to  keep  the  poor  off  the  electoral  divi- 
sions?— There  were  efforts  made  by  a great 
many  individuals  to  employ  the  people. 

2153.  But  I mean,  were  there  efforts  made  by 
individuals  connected  with  particular  electoral 
divisions  in  employing  persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  chargeable  if  they  had  demanded 
relief? — I am  not  aware  that  they  gave  employ- 
ment to  keep  them  off  one  division  more  than 
another  ; but  the  feeling  then  was  to  make  out 
all  the  employment  they  could  to  keep  people 
from  starving. 

2154.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  unions 
very  large  sums  have  been  spent  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  giving  employment  and  of  emigra- 
tion ? — I am  aware  that  there  have  been. 

2155.  Supposing  a general  state  of  distress 
were  again  to  occur,  do  you  not  think  there 
would  be  great  danger  incurred  by  adopting 
union  rating,  and  preventing  these  efforts  from 
being  made  again  ? — I think  not. 

2156.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  in 
these  eases  where  efforts  were  made  for  their 
being  made  ? — Some  estates  had  got  “ cottiered;” 
the  men  take  large  tracts  of  land,  and  re-let  them 
to  small  tenants ; and  some  estates  were  much 
over-populated.;  but  that  is  not  likely  to  occur 
again,  I think. 

2157.  But  supposing  a period  of  general  dis- 
tress were  again  to  occur,  would  you  not  by  union 
rating  take  away  from  a person  who  might  be  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate  a great  inducement  to 
give  people  employment  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  off  the  rates  ? — It  would  be  a general 
calamity,  and  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  general 
public. 

2158.  But  would  not  individuals,  spurred  by 
self-interest,  do  so?- — They  might  do  so. 

2159.  Have  they  done  it  ?— During  the  famine 
period. 

2160.  Would  they  be  likely  to  do  it  again 
under  the  same  circumstances  if  the  inducement 
were  taken  away  ? — The  same  circumstances  are 

. not  likely  to  occur  again. 

2161.  But  if  the  same  circumstances  did  occur, 
would  not  that  inducement  be  taken  away  ? — The 
inducement  of  self-interest  would  be  taken  away. 

2162.  The  inducement  to  relieve  people  by 
giving  them  employment,  instead  of  their  being 
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Mr.  thrown  upon  the  workhouse  would  be  removed  ? 
N.  Ma  'hony.  — No  ; I think  if  a famine  were  to  occur  again, 

the  gentry  of  the  country  would  be  just  as 

2 May  1861.  willing  to  relieve  people  indiscriminately  as  they 
were  then,  whether  they  belonged  to  their  own 
immediate  estates  or  not. 

2163.  You  think  that  there  would  be  that  feel- 
ing even  amongst  those  who  had  made  great 
efforts  before  ? — Yes ; they  would  do  the  same 
thing  again,  whether  for  private  emolument  or 
not ; I think  they  would  still  make  great  exer- 
tions. 

2164.  You  say  that  there  are  no  houses  now 
being  levelled  in  any  district  that  you  know  of? 
—No. 

2165.  You  think  that  there  is  no  tendency  to 
get  rid  of  labourers  for  fear  of  their  being 
charged  upon  the  rates? — No,  certainly  not; 
that  is  not  going  on  now. 

2166.  When  it  went  on  in  the  famine  period, 
did  these  persons  generally  come  for  relief  at 
once,  or  did  they  wait  a certain  time  in  the  town 
before  they  sought  relief  ? — They  went  into  the 
town,  and  got  casual  employment,  and  lived  on 
any  little  means  which  they  had  saved. 

2167.  How  long  did  they  so  remain  in  the  town  ? 
— More  or  less,  according  to  their  means,  and 
according  to  their  physical  capability  of  obtaining 
employment. 

2168.  Did  they  generally  remain  a year,  do 
you  think  ? — I cannot  say. 

2169.  They  could  not  obtain  relief  if  they 
had  resided  in  the  town  less  than  a year,  but 
would  be  chargeable,  would  they  not,  to  their 
•electoral  division? — Yes. 

2170.  Do  you  think  your  proposal,  namely, 
union  rating,  would  be  acceptable  to  persons  in 
large  rural  divisions  ? — I do  not  know. 

2171.  You  could  give  us  an  opinion  ? — No  one 
would  like  to  be  taxed  higher. 

2172.  Do  you  speak  in  the  interest  of  the 
town,  or  in  the  interest  of  the  country  ? — In  the 
interest  of  neither ; I pay  rates  in  both ; I speak 
what  I think  fair  and  just. 

2173.  Mr.  Maguire.']  You  live  six  miles  from 
Cork,  in  a rural  electoral  division  ? — I pay  rates 
there,  as  well  as  in  Cork. 

2174.  Mr.  Herbert.]  But  if  you  say  that  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  in  relieving 
their  electoral  divisions  from  the  burden  can 
make  any  difference,  what  particular  object  would 
you  gain  by  union  rating  ? — It  would  relieve  the 
city. 

2175.  At  the  expense  of  the  country? — The 
country  would  be  bound  to  bear  it. 

2176.  Perhaps  the  country  would  object  ? — 
They  might ; but  I would  not  consult  them 
about  it. 

2177.  You  complain  that  in  the  Cork  Work- 
house  there  is  no  separate  apartment  for  religious 
worship  ? — No. 

2178.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law  that  can  be  provided  ? — I think 
the  Commissioners  have  shown  unwillingness  to 
allow  it. 

2179.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  permission? 
— Never. 

2180.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
such  a place  does  actually  exist  within  two  hours’ 
ride  from  Cork  by  railway  ? — I believe  at  Kil- 
larney  there  is  a separate  place  of  worship. 

2181.  And  if  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  Cork 
had  made  the  same  efforts  to  get  that  accommo- 
dation that  the  Killarney  Board  did,  could  they 


not  equally  have  obtained  it  under  the  present 
law  ? — Y ery  likely. 

2182.  It  is  a matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  again  ? — I think  so. 

2183.  If  the  guardians  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  they  could  obtain  it  if  they  wished  it  ? — 
I suppose  they  could. 

2184.  Then  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  not  choosing  to  pay  for  it  that  they 
have  not  got  a separate  place  ? — Of  course  if  the 
Commissioners  would  allow  it;  I believe  they 
objected  to  allow  some  Boards  to  have  it. 

2185.  Do  you  know  that  ? — It  is  on  my  mind 
that  that  is  so. 

2186.  Have  they  actually  got  it  in  Killarney  ? 
— Yes. 

2187.  And  the  assumption  is,  that  if  they  could 
get  it  at  Killarney,  the  Cork  Board  could  obtain 
it  from  the  same  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2188.  Therefore  you  require  no  change  of  the 
law  ? — No  ; but  the  guardians  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  do  it. 

2189.  You  would  make  it  compulsory  on  them  ? 
— If  it  were  necessary. 

2190.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity  ? 
— The  Commissioners  should  interfere. 

2191.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  force 
every  Board  to  have  such  a place  of  worship  ? — 
Yes. 

2192.  Lord  John  Browne.]  I think  you  stated 
that  there  was  great  immorality  among  the  infirm 
adults  in  the  Cork  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2193.  Did  you  say,  as  a rule,  that  your  able- 
bodied  women  in  the  house  were  more  slovenly 
and  untidy  than  women  out  of  the  house  ? — No, 
I did  not  make,  any  comparison.  I said  that  they 
were  more  slatternly  than  they  ought  to  be. 

2194.  Did  I understand  you,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wards,  you  could  not  say  which 
was  the  most  clean,  the  houses  of  the  poor  or  the 
workhouse  in  Cork? — I did  not  mean  to  say 
that. 

2195.  I think  you  say  that  the  matron  is  incap- 
able for  performing  her  duty  ? — From  age. 

2196.  Do  you  believe  that  state  of  things 
exists  in  other  workhouses  as  well  as  Cork  ? — 
I do  not  know. 

2197.  Do  you  think  that  is  a fair  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  other  Irish  poor-houses  are 
managed  ? — I have  heard  officials  say  that  the 
Cork  Workhouse  was  very  well  managed. 

2198.  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  are 
justified  in  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
guardians,  if  things  are  managed  as  it  appears 
from  your  evidence  they  are? — I think  they 
might  do  worse. 

2199.  I think  you  stated  that  160  able-bodied 
women  went  out  to  service,  and  that  58  came 
back  ? — Yes. 

2200.  Did  you  ever  ascertain  what  became  of 
the  102  ? — I have  heard  of  them,  and  some  did 
very  well. 

2201.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  majority  ? — No ; as  a general 
rule,  I have  heard  that  the  moment  they  got  an 
opportunity,  they  changed  their  service  in  order 
to  break  the  connexion  with  the  Cork  Workhouse, 
so  as  not  to  be  considered  workhouse  girls. 

2202.  They  did  not  come  back  ? — One  hundred 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  did  not  come 
back. 

2203.  The  majority  did  well,  then  ? — Yes ; 
those  that  did  come  back  were  amongst  those 

that 
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that  had  been  longest  in  the  house  ; the  average 
time  they  had  been  in  the  house  was  eight  years. 

2204.  And  of  the  58,  did  not  the  greater  part 
come  back  from  ill  health  ? — Some  of  them  did. 

2205.  But  a very  large  majority  of  the  girls 
did  well,  and  did  not  come  back? — Yes;  but 
those  that  remained  out  were  amongst  those  who 
had  been  the  shortest  time  in  the  workhouse ; 
those  that  had  been  trained  and  reared  in  the 
workhouse,  did  not  remain  out. 

2206.  I think  you  have  given  evidence  in 
favour  of  power  being  given  to  the  guardians  to 
apprentice  children? — Yes. 

2207.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a majority  of  the 
whole  Board  in  favour  of  an  apprenticeship,  in- 
stead of  a majority  of  those  present  ? — I think 
5 /.  or  10  7.  is  not  a very  mighty  matter ; it  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  a special  notice  of  motion  ; 
you  could  not  get  a majority  of  the  whole  Board ; 
there  are  94  or  98  members. 

2208.  How  many  elected  guardians  are  there 
in  Cork  ? — Forty-eight,  I think. 

2209.  And  the  average  attendance  is  eight  or 
10?— Yes. 

2210.  How  many  ex  officio  guardians  are  there 
actually  on  the  Board  ? — They  are  in  equal  num- 
ber with  the  .elected  guardians. 

2211.  Are  there  a sufficient  number  of  magis- 
trates residing  in  the  district  to  complete  the 
number  ? — Yes. 

2212.  According  to  your  evidence,  out  of  48 
there  is  an  average  attendance  of  eight  or  ten  out 
of  the  elected  guardians  ? — Yes. 

2213.  That  is  not  a good  attendance  ? — I think 
I overstate  it  when  I call  it  eight  or  ten. 

2214.  Is  not,  practically,  the  management  of 
the  poor  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman,  as  a general  rule  ? — I think  not, 
in  Cork. 

2215.  Do  you  think  the  churchwardens  have 
any  idea  of  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  who  are  born  in  the  union  ? — They 
have  of  those  who  are  deserted. 

2216.  But  not  of  those  who  are  born? — No, 
nor  anybody  else. 

2217.  Do  you  think  the  numbers  that  are 
deserted  are  any  criterion  of  the  number  born  ? 
— I should  say  not. 

2218.  Did  you  assign  that  as  a reason  for  the 
opinion  you  expressed  with  respect  to  illegitimate 
children  ? — No ; I think  there  are  more  children 
born  in  the  workhouse  who  would  have  been 
deserted  outside  the  workhouse  if  the  mother  had 
not  facility  for  coming  in. 

2219.  You  cannot  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
gross  number  being  greater  or  less  than  it  was 
some  years  ago  ? — No. 

2220.  With  regard  to  union  rating,  what  would 
you  think  of  making  a residence  of  two  out  of 
the  last  three  years  in  a new  electoral  division 
necessary  to  change  the  chargeability  of  a pauper 
from  his  old  electoral  division  to  a new  one  ? — 
I have  not  considered  the  question. 

2221.  You  are  aware  that  if  a pauper  has  re- 
sided more  than  twelve  months  in  Cork,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  months  in  any  other  division, 
he  becomes  chargeable  to  Cork  ? — Yes. 

2222.  But  would  you  think  it  necessary  to 
make  a residence  of  two  out  of  the  last  three 
years  in  a new  electoral  division  necessary  to 
■change  a pauper  from  his  own  chargeability  ? — 
Everything  that  would  make  a pauper  chargeable 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  supported  himself 
by  industry  would  be  of  consequence. 


2223.  Would  that  be  a fair  settlement  of  the 
question  between  town  and  country  in  your 
opinion  ? — No ; I think  the  town  is  unduly 
taxed. 

2224.  Mr.  Herbert. 1 You  say  there  are  no 
efforts  now  made  in  electoral  divisions  to  get  rid 
of  paupers;  therefore,  it  would  make  no  difference 
as  to  the  relief  of  the  pauper  whether  this  change 
which  you  suggest  from  electoral  divisions  to 
union  rating  were  made  or  not? — No;  to  the 
pauper  it  makes  no  difference. 

2225.  You  do  not  make  any  claim  on  his  behalf 
for  that  change  ? — No;  he  is  equally  well  cared 
for. 

2226.  It  is  only  a question  of  what  you  call 
justice  between  town  and  country  ? — Yes. 

2227.  Sir  John  Arnott.~\  Is  there  much  desti- 
tution outside  the  workhouse  in  Cork  ? — A great 
deal. 

2228.  You  do  not  think  that  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  poor  are  relieved  by  the  existing  Poor  Law  ? 
— A great  many  are  not  relieved. 

2229.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  amount  to 
one-fifth  ? — I could  not  say  what  proportion. 

2230.  What  number  of  inmates  are  there  in 
the  Cork  Workhouse  that  legitimately  belong  to 
the  city  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

2231.  Would  the  number  be  a thousand,  do 
you  think  ? — I think  there  are  more  than  a thou- 
sand charged  to  the  city,  but  I am  not  sure. 

2232.  Is  Cork  taxed  as  much  as  16,000  7.  a 
year  for  the  poor,  do  you  know  ? — I do  not  know. 

2233.  Mr.  Georg  e.~\  With  respect  to  the  evi- 
dence which  you  gave  upon  the  subject  of  unti- 
diness, and  want  of  care  in  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  ; is  it  your  opinion  that  that  state  of 
things  arises,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  law,  but 
from  defective  administration  of  the  powers  given 
by  the  law  ? — Yes,  of  course  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  make  girls  untidy. 

2234.  If  there  had  been  more  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  workhouse,  and  there  had 
been  fit  persons  to  perform  the  duty,  and  they  had 
attended  to  their  duty,  those  defects  would  not  have 
existed? — They  mighthavebeen  remedied  in  great 
measure. 

2235.  Lord  Naas.~\  Has  an  extension  of  out- 
door relief  just  been  proposed  in  the  Cork  Work- 
house? — There  has  never  been  any  out-door  re- 
lief. 

2236.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  ? — I think 
not. 

2237.  Is  there  any  person  in  favour  of  it  on  the 
Board  ? — I cannot  say. 

2238.  But  it  has  never  been  proposed  ? — No. 

2239.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  system 
of  electoral  division  rating,  operated  very  un- 
fairly upon  the  ratepayers  in  town  electoral 
division  ? — Yes. 

2240.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Cork  Workhouse  are  chargeable 
to  the  Cork  electoral  division? — I cannot;  I 
think  a very  large  proportion ; I have  seen  people 
admitted  into  the  Cork  Workhouse  as  chargeable 
to  the  city  of  Cork  who  could  not  speak  English. 

2241.  Taking  electoral  division  paupers,  can 
you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  them  are  charged 
to  the  electoral  division  of  Cork  ? — I cannot  say. 

2242.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  union  paupers  and  electoral  division 
paupers  in  the  Cork  Union  ? — Of  general  union 
paupers  there  are  a great  number  charged  to  it. 

2243.  Do  you  think  that  half  the  number  of 
electoral  division  paupers  in  the  workhouse  are 
charged  to  the  electoral  division  of  Cork? — I 
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cannot  sav;  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  could  give  you 
better  information  upon  that  subject. 

2244.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
half  the  number  of  the  whole  of  the  paupers  now 
maintained  in  the  Cork  Workhouse  were  general 
union  paupers?— No  ; I think  there  are  at  least 
that,  and  perhaps  more  general  union  paupers. 

2245.  If  that  be  so,  does  not  that  do  away  very 
much  with  the  injustice  that  you  have  complained 
0f  ? — I think  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  all  charged  to  it. 

2246.  But  still  that  fact  materially  interferes 
with  the  assertion,  that  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  rating  is  borne  by  the  town  ? — No ; I think 
the  union  rating  in  Cork  is  twice  or  three  times 
what  it  is  in  the  country. 

2247.  But  are  the  paupers  that  are  charged  to 
the  union  at  large  generally  persons  that  have 
had  a short  residence  in  the  town  ? — A great 
many  of  them  come  from  England ; many  of 
them  are  left  from  regiments  getting  shipped  at 
Cork. 

2248.  But  still  if  they  were  not  charged  to  the 
union  at  large,  a great  proportion  of  them  must 
be  charged  to  the  electoral  division  of  Cork  ?— 
Not  necessarily,  because  they  have  not  been  there 
the  legal  time. 

2249.  But  are  they  not  found  destitute  in  the 
electoral  division  ? — Yes. 

2250.  You  could  not  charge  them  to  any  other 
electoral  division  ? — No ; but  there  is  just  as  good 
reason  to  charge  them  to  any  union,  because  they 
are  found  wandering  through  the  town. 

2251.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  You  are  not  in  favour 
of  indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  are  you  ?— No. 

2252.  But  you  would  relieve  the  families  of 
sick  persons  outside  the  house? — Yes.  There 
should  be  a line  drawn  somewhere;  and  in  the 
hospital  cases,  that  is,  cases  where  a man  gets  an 
acute  illness,  and  is  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  working,  if  you  relieve  his  family  for  a 
very  short  period,  you  may  enable  him  after- 
wards to  support  his  family,  and  no  hardship  is 
done  to  the  ratepayers. 

2253.  Chairman.']  Are  you  not  aware  that 
you  can  now  do  that  under  that  section  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  has  been  quoted  to 
you  ? — It  would  take  a very  long,  time  to  per- 
suade the  Cork  Board  that  they  could  do  so. 

2254.  You  have  been  asked  a great  many 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
point  out  to  you  that  most  of  the  things  you  have 
now  recommended  are  things  that  can  be  done 
under  the  present  law  ? — I think  the  feeling  of 
the  Commissioners  was  always  against  all  those 
things,  and  they  rather  prevented  the  guardians 
from  exercising  those  powers. 


2255.  With  respect  to  the  case  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  namely,  that  of  relieving  the  family 
of  a sick  person,  that  is  a matter  with  which  the 
Commissioners  do  not  interfere  ; it  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

2256.  Do  you  wish  to  suggest  a change  in  the 
law  by  which  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on 
the  guardians  whether  they  thought  it  right  or 
not  to  administer  such  relief? — No ; but  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  way  of  examining  the  cases  suf- 
ficiently. A man  may  be  ill ; and  if  it  were  made 
clear  that  his  family  would  be  relieved  when  he 
went  into  the  hospital,  there  would  be  a defined 
case  ; but  at  present,  when  a man  gets  dispensary 
relief,  he  may  be  well  to-morrow  or  in  a fort- 
night ; no  one  knows. 

2257.  But  are  you  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  only  recommending  that  the  guar- 
dians should  administer  it  more  liberally  ? — I 
should  wish  more  hospital  accommodation,  and 
that  the  poor  should  be  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  or  otherwise  that  they  should  not  get 
relief. 

2258.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  that 
relief  may  be  given  now  ; do  you  wish  the  law1  to 
be  altered,  so  as  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the 
guardians  to  use  the  power  they  possess  ? — No. 

2259.  You  would  leave  the  law  as  it  is  ? — Yes; 
but  I would  have  more  hospital  accommodation, 
and  I would  have  some  defined  case,  in  which  I 
would  give  relief. 

2260.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law.  to  prevent 
hospital  accommodation  being  given,  is  there  ? — 
There  is  enough  inside  the  house,  but  there  should 
be  more  outside,  in  my  opinion. 

2261.  Most  of  the  changes  which  have  been 

Sested  by'you,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  you, 
1 already  be  effected  without  any  alteration 
in  the  law;  is  not  that  so? — A good  many  of 
them. 

2262.  Are  there  any  alterations  in  the  law 
which  you  wish  to  recommend  to  the  Committee, 
or  is  it  only  a change  in  the  mode  of  giving  effect 
to  the  present  law  which  you  recommend  ?— -I 
did  not  come  prepared  to  propose  any  alteration 
in  the  law ; I came  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  me. 

2263.  But  now  at  the  close  of  your  examina- 
tion, may  I take  it  that  you  would  rather  suggest 
alterations  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  pre- 
sent law  than  any  alteration  in  the  law  itself  ? — 
I was  not  aware  what  powers  the  law  gave  the 
guardians,  at  least  I was  not  so  well  aware  as  I 
am  now.  I do  not  think  that  out  of  the  90  guar- 
dians of  Cork,  there  are  three  that  know  what 
power  they  have. 
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Lunce,  6°  die  Mali , 1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  John  O’Shaughnesst,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


2264.  Mr.  Maguire.']  I believe  yon  are  Clerk 
of  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

2265.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
that  Board  officially  ?— Over  14  years. 

2266.  Have  you  read  the  7th  clause  of  the 
Bill  of  last  Session  requiring  that  orphan  and  de- 
serted children  should  be  reared  out  of  the  work- 
house  ? — I have. 

2267.  Does  your  experience  agree  with  the 
recommendation  implied  in  that  clause  ? — It  does 
fully.  The  7th  clause  requires  that  children 
should  be  reared  out  of  the  workhouse  up  to  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  I believe  it  was  proposed 
as  an  amendment  that  they  should  be  reared  out 
of  the  workhouse  up  to  12  years.  I think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  indeed  if  they  could  be  reared 
out  of  the  house  up  to  12  years  of  age,  both  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
great  advantage  to  the  children  themselves ; the 
mortality  in  the  house  is  very  large. 

2268.  At  what  age  is  the  greatest  mortality  ? — 
From  infancy  to  two  years  of  age. 

2269.  Erom  your  experience,  what  is  the 
average  mortality  between  those  ages  ? — I have 
taken  a memorandum  of  the  mortality  among  chil- 
dren in  the  Cork  Workhouse,  from  birth  to  two 
years  of  age,  for  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  and  have 
calculated0  the  mortality  upon  the  daily  average 
number  in  the  house  : for  1859  it  was  96  ; 120  was 
the  daily  average  in  1860  ; and  121  was  the  daily 
average  in  1861.  The  deaths  in  1859  of  that  class 
of  children  were  51;  that  is  an  average  of  53T  per 
cent,  on  the  daily  number.  The  deaths  in  1860 
were  73 ; that  is  a per-centage  of  60’8  on  the 
daily  number.  The  deaths  in  1861  were  98  ; that 
is  a per-centage  of  81  on  the  daily  number. 

2270.  The  mortality  had  increased  in  that  class, 
then  ? — It  had  increased  in  1861  ; but  that  was, 
I think,  on  account  of  an  epidemic  which  arose 
amongst  the  children.  But  in  any  case,  and  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  mortality 
of  that  class  of  children  in  workhouses  is  very 
large  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  average  mor- 
tality of  that  class  outside  ; it  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, the  mortality  among  the  population  gene- 
rally being  about  13  per  cent. 

2271.  You  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
mortality  among  that  class  in  workhouses,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is  fear- 
ful ? — It  is  very  large  indeed. 

0.28. 


2272.  You  think,  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
that  the  children  should  be  reared  out  of  the 
woi'khouse  ? — Yes. 

2273.  You  would  say  that  up  to  five  years 
of  age  you  think  they  ought  to  be  reared  out  of 
the  house  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be  reared  out 
of  the  house  up  to  12  years  for  other  reasons 
besides  the  sanitary  reason. 

2274.  The  greatest  mortality  is  amongst  the 
very  youngest  children,  of  course  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  case  universally. 

2275.  But  there  is  a considerable  mortality 
amongst  children  older  than  that  reared,  in  the 
house,  is  there  not  ? — In  the  workhouse  it  is  above 
the  general  mortality  ; but  it  is  not  so  very  great ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  the  same  ratio  between 
the  general  mortality  and  the  workhouse  mortality 
of  children  above  two  years  of  age  that  there  is 
between  the  general  mortality  and  the  workhouse 
mortality  up  to  two  years  of  age. 

2276.  I believe  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre 
vent  great  mortality  amongst  children  in  the 
workhouse?  — Yes,  especially  amongst  orphan 
and  deserted  children;  their  case  is. a very  help- 
less one  in  the  house.  The  guardians  have  no 
means  of  giving  any  reward  to  the  women  who 
take  charge  of  them,  and  therefore  you  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  they  should  give  them 
sufficient  care. 

2277.  You  are  of  opinion  that  orphan  and 
deserted  children  should  be  reared  out  of.  the 
house  until  they  are  12  years  of  age  ?— -Certainly. 

2278.  Is  it  your  opinion  if  those  children  were 
reared  out  of  the  house,  that  sufficient  means 
could  be  taken  to  educate  and  bring  them  up 
properly  ? — I have  no  reason  to  think  that,  with 
the  means  which  the  county  has  for  education, 
they  would  not  be  educated. 

2279.  It  could  be  made  binding  that  they 
should  be  educated  ? — Yes. 

2280.  Those  means  are  very  ample,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes  ; at  least  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  with 
which  I am  best  acquainted. 

2281.  And  you  think  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  establish  machinery  to  provide  for  the  exercise 
of  a proper  supervision  over  their  morals  and 
education  ? — It  would  be  very  easy,  I think. 

2282.  From  what  you  know  of  the  poor,  is  it 
your  idea  that  if  those  children  were  reared  out 
of  the  house  until  they  were  12  years  of  age,  the 
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probability  is  that  they  never  -would  come  into 
the  house  again  ? — I think  it  is  quite  certain  they 
would  not  return  to  the  house  ; the  probability  is 
so  very  great  as  almost  to  amount  to  a certainty. 

2283.  You  speak  both  from  information  ac- 
quired as  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
from  having  otherwise  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  poor  of  the  city  of  Cork  generally  ? — Y es. 

2284.  Are  you  the  President  of  the  Conference 
of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  the  city  of 
Cork  ? — I am  a member  of  it. 

2285.  And  therefore  you  have  special  and  par- 
ticular means  of  knowing  the  condition  as  well  as 
the  general  feeling  of  the  poor? — I know  their 
condition  and  feelings  from  visiting  a considerable 
number  of  them  every  week. 

2286.  And  you  think  you  are  justified  in  stat- 
ing that  if  those  children  were  reared  out  of  the 
house  until  they  were  12  years  of  age,  the  more 
than  probability  is  that  they  never  would  come 
back  into  the  workhouse,  or  be  a burden  to  the 
rate-payers  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2287.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  reared 
outside  the  workhouse,  the  families  with  whom 
they  were  placed  would  adopt  them? — Yes,  in 
very  many  cases ; but  if  they  were  not  adopted 
by  those  families,  I think  they  would  be  adopted 
by  the  people  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
because  they  would  become  useful. 

2288.  Do  you  think  that  by  being  reared  out- 
side the  house,  they  would  become  more  useful 
and  more  capable  of  pushing  their  way  in  the 
world  than  if  they  had  workhouse  training? — 
Certainly ; I think  workhouse  education  goes 
very  little  beyond  literary  education  ; it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  workhouse  education  that  persons 
should  receive  much  instruction  to  fit  them  for 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 

2289.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  the  great  object  is  to  render 
them  generally  useful  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2290.  And  there  is  no  proper  field  in  the  work- 
house  for  such  training  ? — There  is  not ; the 
nature  of  workhouse  employment  does  not  aid 
that  very  considerably. 

2291.  Have  the  guardians  any  power  by  law 
to  apprentice  children? — No,  they  have  not, 
except  in  particular  cases. 

2292.  That  is  the  opinion  of  your  Board? — 
Yes ; they  know  very  well  that  they  can  appren- 
tice children  to  Her  Majesty’s  service  or  the 
mercantile  navy,  but  they  have  no  power  to 
apprentice  them  to  trades,  or  bind  them  to  farmers, 
and  so  on. 

2293.  Do  you  think  it  important  that  they 
should  have  legal  power  for  that  purpose  ? — It 
would  be  very  useful,  in  my  opinion. 

2294.  You  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society,  I believe  ? — 
Yes ; I have  acted  with  the  society  from  its 
commencement,  as  honorary  secretary. 

2295.  Does  your  experience  of  its  usefulness 
corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mahony  ? — 
Yes;  my  experience  is  very  like  that  of  Mr. 
Mahony. 

2296.  Will  you  state  a little  more  fully  the 
result  of  your  experience  ? — I will  read  to  the 
Committee,  if  they  wish  it,  the  first  report  of  the 
Society,  made  about  the  period  of  its  institution. 
The  first  report  was  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  T.  G.  French,  of  Marino,  on  the 
subject  of  apprenticing  orphan  and  deserted 
children.  The  committee  made  this  report  on 
the  14th  of  January  1857 : “ The  committee 


appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  Mr. 
T.  G.  French’s  proposition,  relative  to  the  ap- 
prenticing the  orphan  children  in  the  workhouse 
of  this  union,  met  on  the  3d  instant,  and  having 
made  full  inquiries,  and  carefully  considered  the 
entire  subject,  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report, 
that  in  their  opinion  the  project  is  not  only  per- 
fectly feasible,  but  is  also  most  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  whether  viewed  from  a charitable  or 
economic  point.  They  find  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  workhouse  131  male  orphan 
children,  of  whom  84  are  without  either  parent, 
and  47  have  one  parent  living.  These  children 
must,  according  to  the  Poor  Law  Regulations, 
be  transferred,  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at 
15  years  of  age,  from  the  school  to  the  able- 
bodied,  a class  containing,  as  is  naturally  to  be 
expected,  persons  not  of  the  best  character,  and 
of  idle  habits.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  at  this 
early  age  these  children  can  escape  contamina- 
tion, no  matter  how  careful  had  been  their  train- 
ing, nor  how  perfect  soever  had  been  the  control 
in  which  they  were  held.  Your  Board  has  wisely 
provided  all  the  means  and  appliances  for  con- 
ferring on  these  children  a solid  and  practical 
education.  You  have  engaged  competent  and 
attentive  teachers,  and  have  availed  yourselves  of 
all  other  means  of  putting  your  schools  in  an  effi- 
cient condition,  and  the  committee  are  assured  they 
may  confidently  state  that  no  children  in  the  com- 
munity receive  a sounder  or  better  education,  or 
one  more  suited  to  their  position,  than  those  in 
the  schools  of  your  workhouse.  To  secure  to 
them  the  fruits  of  this  education,  to  save  them 
from  the  contagion  of  wicked  associates,  and  to 
place  them  in  a position  to  become  useful  and 
independent  members  of  society,  are  the  objects  of 
the  committee.  It  has  therefore  been  resolved 
to  establish  a Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  indenturing  annually  a 
number  of  the  orphan  children  of  the  work- 
house  to  farmers  and  others  of  approved  cha- 
racter and  respectability,  and  providing  fees  for 
them.  The  society  to  be  placed  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Board  ot  Guardians  of  this 
union,  and  of  the  public  generally.  From  this 
patronage  the  Society  may  expect  from  your 
Board  that  co-operation  in  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal training  of  the  children  which  you  now  afford, 
and  from  the  guardians  individually  and  the 
public,  a fair  and  generous  assistance  in  an  effort 
to  raise  and  advance  the  condition  of  a deserving, 
but  much  neglected  class  of  our  fellow  creatures ; 
and  the  committee  are  confident  that  when  the 
intelligence,  character,  and  good  conduct  of  the 
workhouse  children  shall  be  known,  very  many 
will  be  found  anxious  to  secure  their  services. 
Numerous  promises  of  support  have  even  already 
been  made  to  the  society.  The  Mayor  of  Cork, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  chairman,  and 
Mr.  T.  G.  French,  who  has  consented  to  be  vice- 
chairman,  have  given  liberal  donations,  and  aid 
has  been  promised  by  many  other  gentlemen. 
The  committee  are  not  unaware  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  surround  this  subject;  but  they 
are  satisfied  that,  by  care  and  circumspection,  all 
these  can  be  overcome,  and  that  the  society  will 
adopt  such  regulations  as  prudence  and  caution 
will  suggest  to  guard  against  fraud  or  error.  It 
may  be  premature  at  present  to  report  upon  more 
than  the  following  resolutions  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  society : 1st.  That  a number  of 
children  be  annually  apprenticed  from  the  work- 
house  to  farmers  or  tradesmen  of  approved  cha- 
racter 
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racter  and  respectability  ; 2d.  That  the  number 
of  children  and  the  amount  of  fees  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  society ; 
3d.  That  the  apprentices  shall  be  selected  from 
the  orphan  children  who  have  been  inmates  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  whose  good  character  and 
conduct  shall  be  reported  on  by  the  officers  of 
the  house ; 4th.  That  such  selection  shall  be 
made  only  by  strict  competitive  examination,  in 
order  that  the  candidates  themselves  may  be 
assured  that  the  most  diligent  and  best  conducted 
alone  shall  receive  the  advantages  held  out ; 5th. 
That  the  examinations  shall  be  held  at  such  times 
as  the  Society  may  select.” 

2297.  Did  the  result  follow  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  which  the  promoters  anti- 
cipated ? — Yes,  so  the  promoters  considered. 

2298.  Had  the  hope  held  out  to  the  boys  of 
succeeding  in  getting  placed  outside  the  work- 
house  a beneficial  effect  upon  their  character  and 
conduct? — Very  considerable  effect;  the  school- 
master told  me  that  the  effect  was  excellent ; 
they  became  very  much  more  anxious  to  conduct 
themselves  well,  and  were  more  fearful  of  any  • 
report  being  made  against  them,  and  they  were 
very  much  more  attentive  to  their  duties. 

2299.  The  result  in  raising  the  general  moral 
tone  of  the  boys  was  of  great  service  ? — Yes. 

2300.  As  well  with  respect  to  those  boys  that 
did  not  succeed  in  the  competition  as  those  that 
did  succeed? — Certainly. 

2301.  How  many  returned  to  the  house  of  the 
number  placed  out? — Only  one  boy  came  back 
out  of  32  who  were  apprenticed. 

2302.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
that  the  guardians  should  have  funds  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  carry  out  that  scheme  which  was 
so  well  begun  and  carried  out  by  that  committee  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  very  useful ; it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  from  time  to  time  funds  by  volun- 
tary contribution  for  the  purpose ; people  may 
give  a donation  once  or  twice,  but  they  generally 
will  not  continue  it  for  any  long  period. 

2303.  In  fact,  the  promoters  do  not  wish  to  be 
appealing  to  private  benevolence  when  they 
think  that  the  State,  or  the  law  rather,  should 
provide  the  funds  ? — Mr.  Mahony  described,  to 
the  Committee  that  they  were  often  met  by  per- 
sons saying,  “ You  ought  to  have  sufficient  means 
under  the  Poor  Law  for  doing  this.” 

2304.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  if 
the  guardians  had  some  legal  powers  over  the 
persons  to  whom  they  apprentice  the  children  ? — 
Yes,  I think  they  ought  to  have  that  powei\ 

2305.  And  the  power  of  giving  a fee  with 
them  ? — Yes,  such  a fee  as  they  would  approve 
of. 

2306.  You  would  recommend  the  legalising  of 
the  system  adopted  by  that  society  ? — Certainly, 
I would.  It  may  be  right  to  mention  to  the  Com- 
mittee that,  in  addition  to  the  arrangements 
mentioned,  I had  some  apprehension  that  those 
children  who  were  put  out  might  not  get  into 
very  good  hands  ; I thought  it  desirable  to  have 
some  means  of  communication  with  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  I got  two  or  three  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  my  own  to  unite  with  me  in 
meeting  them,  once  a week,  on  Sunday  mornings, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  or  conversation  with 
them,  ascertaining  from  them  how  they  were  get- 
ting on,  and  how  they  were  treated  by  their 
masters,  and  sometimes  giving  them  insti-uction 
either  upon  religious  matters,  if  they  belonged 
to  our  own  communion,  or  upon  any  other  sub- 
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jectthat  related  to  their  interests.  We  got  nearly  Mr.  R.  J. 
all  the  boys  to  come  regularly  in  each  week  in  O’Skaugh- 
that  way,  and  I believe  that  we  kept  them  ex-  nessy. 
tremely  well  together,  and  were  the  means  of  g May  i86t 
stopping  a good  deal  of  complaint,  by  being  in  a ^ 
position  to  give  them  much  good  advice,  which 
would  be  useful  both  to  them  and  to  their  masters. 

W e had  often  occasion  to  interpose  between  them 
and  their  masters,  and  I may  state  that  we  had 
more  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
masters  to  the  boys,  than  of  that  of  the  children 
to  the  masters. 

2307.  In  order  to  test  your  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  their  feelings,  I 
asked  you  whether  you  were  not  one  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Conference  of  Charity  of  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? — One  of 
the  members. 

2308.  That  is  a very  large  society,  is  it  not  ? — 

Yes. 

2309.  And  it  administers,  I suppose,  a consi- 
derable amount  of  funds? — Yes. 

2310.  You  being  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  the  funds  of  that  society  would  have,  I pre- 
sume, a thorough  knowledge  off  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  the  city  ? — 1 have  a good  deal  of 
knowledge  of  their  condition  out  of  the  work- 
house. 

2311.  Am  I right  in  saying  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  in  consequence  of  that  position,  you 
know  as  much  of  the  poor  outside  the  workhouse 
as  you  do  of  the  poor  inside  the  workhouse  ? — I 
think  so. 

2312.  You  make  visits  to  the  poor,  do  you  not, 
once  .or  twice  a week  ? — I make  visits  generally 
once  a week. 

2313.  Have  you  for  the  last  14  years  scarcely 
ever  failed  in  making  those  visitations? — Scarcely, 
except  through  illness,  or  except  through  any 
very  considerable  occupation  in  other  matters. 

2314.  As  a rule  you  have  taken  your  i-ounds 
during  the  last  14  years  among  the  poor,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  funds  of  the  society 
to  your  special  district? — Yes,  I may  say  for 
about  16  yeai-s,  or  over  that. 

2315.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  avei’- 
age  amount  of  the  funds  disti-ibuted  by  that 
society  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? — I have  not  made 
any  preparation  of  my  evidence  on  that  point ; 
but,  speaking  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I 
think  the  society  distributes  about  1,200  l.  a year 
in  the  city  of  Cork. 

2316.  In  what  manner  does  the  society  dis- 
tribute the  relief  which  it  administers? — The 
society  receives  applications  from  the  poor,  and 
those  applications  have  the  recommendations  of 
respectable  persons,  and  clergymen  of  both  per- 
suasions, and  the  cases  which,  upon  examination, 
appear  at  the  moment  to  be  the  strongest  cases 
are  selected,  and  two  visitors  appointed  to  call  at 
their  residences,  and  to  make  evei-y  possible 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

2317.  Each  case  is  most  rigidly  investigated, 
is  it  ? — Each  case  is  most  carefully  investigated. 

2318.  Have  you  many  more  claims  for  the 
relief  administered  by  your  society  than  you  can 
attend  to  ? — A great  deal  more ; I am  quite  sure 
that  we  cannot  assist  one-fourth  of  them. 

2319.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average  num- 
ber of  families  on  your  list;  is  it  250? — No;  I 
should  think  about  150  would  be  the  number. 

2320.  Has  it  not  been  as  much  as  200  or  250  ? — 

In  periods  of  very  great  distress  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  so,  but  I do  not  recollect  precisely. 
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2321.  Taking  150  as  the  average  of  families 
on  your  list,  how  many  individuals  would  that 
represent  ? — Over  600. 

2322.  Have  you  never  had  as  many  as  1,000 
or  1,200  on  your  list? — I do  not  recollect. 

2323.  Have  you  not  had  as  many  as  900? — -I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

2324.  Would  not  the  average  be  about  800  ?— 
The  (i-eneral  average  would  be  about  600  or  700. 

2325.  Now,letme  ask  you  what  is  the  character 
of  the  relief  you  give? — We  give  relief  in  food 
and  money,  principally  in  food ; but  there  is  also 
clothing  given. 

2326.  What  is  the  average  amount  given  to 
each  family,  can  you  tell  me  ? — About  3 s.  a 
visit. 

2327.  Do  you  find  that  the  administration  of 
that  relief  is  attended  with  very  great  advan- 
tage ? — So  it  is  generally  considered. 

2328.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  some 
idea  of  the  results  of  the  advantages  of  adminis- 
tering that  relief;  does  it,  for  instance,  take  a 
poor  family  over  a period  of  sickness,  or  tem- 
porary want  of  employment  ? — Yes ; it  is  to  that 
class  of  cases,  so  far  as  we  can,  that  we  confine  our 
visits,  namely,  the  cases  where  the  earning  mem- 
ber of  a family  is  sick,  or  unable  to  continue  his 
exertions  for  its  support.  In  such  a case  as  that 
the  household  would  be  entirely  broken  up  if  the 
family  had  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  . In  many 
cases  the  earning  member  of  a family  is  sent  to 
the  hospital.  If  it  is  a case  of  contagious  sickness, 
we  insist  upon  his  going  into  the  hospital.  If  it 
is  not  a ease  of  contagious  sickness,  we  do  not 
insist  upon  that,  but  we  administer  the  relief,  and 
continue  it  as  long  as  the  person  is  sick  and  un- 
able to  support  his  family. 

2329.  In  the  case  of  a really  industrious  and 
honest  family,  that  intervention  of  your  society 
might  be  said  to  be  their  social  salvation,  might  it 
not  ? — It  is  really  necessary  to  save  them  from 
extreme  distress,  and  from  the  total  breaking  up 
of  the  household. 

2330.  Is  it  attended  with  this  result,  that  a man 
who  has  been  sick  is  at  once,  the  moment  he 
recovers,  enabled  to  commence  his  industrial  pur- 
suits again? — Yes,  he  is  then  enabled  to  continue 
his  work  again,  and  support  his  family.  It  con- 
stantly happens,  and  that  circumstance  increases 
the  amount  of  our  relief  per  visit  in  such  cases, 
that  we  have  to  release  the  working  tools  of  a 
man,  and  sometimes  to  release  his  clothes  which 
have  been  pawned  from  the  extreme  distress 
which  he  has  suffered  during  his  illness,  before  we 
have  been  able  to  come  to  his  relief. 

2331.  I think  you  state  that  you  cannot  relieve 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  in  which  applications  are 
made  to  you? — I think  not.  We  generally  make 
the  selection  according  to  the  extent  of  our  funds. 
We  are  obliged  to  limit  the  relief  we  afford 
according  to  our  resources,  the  society  depending 
entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions.  I should 
say,  as  a rule,  that  we  cannot  relieve  one-fourth 
of  the  cases  that  are  brought  before  us. 

2332.  Do  you  find  practically  that  when  you 
go  into  a house  you  have  often  to  leave  a number 
of  cases  in  a state  of  as  great  destitution  as  those 
you  relieve  ? — That  is  constantly  the  case. 

2333.  Up  to  this  year  has  that  been  the  case  ? 
— Yes  ; this  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe 
years  ever  known  to  the  poor. 

2334.  Are  there  other  societies  besides  yours 
which  administer  what  I will  now  call  outdoor  re- 
lief to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 


2335.  There  are  the  two  Sick  Poor  Societies, 
are  there  not  ? — There  are. 

2336.  Without  wishing  to  commit  you  to  any 
absolute  statement,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  can  say 
what  is  the  average  amount  of  relief  administered 
by  each  of  those  societies ; would  it  be  400  Z.  a 
year  ? — I should  think  it  would  be.  Speaking 
from  the  information  I have  received  about  the 
funds  of  the  Sick  Poor  Societies,  and  from  what 
I have  heard  of  the  number  of  persons  relieved, 

I think  it  would  be  near  400  Z a year  for  each 
society. 

2337.  Then  there  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  also  administer  a very 
large  amount  of  relief  of  the  same  character  ? — 
Yes,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  confine  their  relief  to  the  sick  poor  exclu- 
sively, I think. 

2338.  What  would  you  venture  to  say  was  the 
additional  amount  of  relief  administered  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
would  it  be  about  600  Z.  ? — I should  think  so. 

2339.  Then  there  would  be  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  the  monks  and  the  nuns,  who  give 
food  to  the  children  who  come  to  the  schools,  to 
a considerable  extent,  I believe  ? — I understand 
they  give  breakfast  to  a certain  number  of  the 
children  attending  their  schools  whose  parents  are 
most  distressed. 

2340.  If  I said  that  these  societies  or  charities 
annually  distribute  among  them  3,000  Z.  a year  in 
what  we  are  now  calling  out-door  relief,  I should 
be  near  the  mark? — I have  not  added  up  the 
amounts,  but  I have  no  doubt  you  are  correct. 

2341.  About  1,200  Z.  a year  would  be  the 
amount  administered  by  your  society  ? — Yes. 

2342.  About  800  Z.  a year  would  be  the  amount 
administered  by  the  two  Sick  Poor  Societies? — 
Yes. 

2343.  And  600  Z.  a year  might  represent  the 
amount  of  relief  distributed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity? — Yes. 

2344.  And  about  200  Z.  a year  the  amount 
given  away  in  food  in  the  schools  for  poor 
children  ? — Yes,  as  well  as  I can  ascertain ; but 
I cannot  give  you  all  that  with  any  precision. 

2345.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  a large  sum, 
and  something  over  2,500  Z.  probably  ? — I think 
so,  speaking  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

2346.  Assuming  the  amount  then  at  3,000  Z., 
and  that  9 d.  a week  were  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  food  or  clothing,  or  in  whatever  other 
form  relief  were  administered,  that  would  repre- 
sent 1,500  persons  permanently  maintained  by 
the  charity  of  the  City  of  Cork  ? — That  is  a mere 
question  of  arithmetic ; but  I dare  say  your  cal- 
culation is  right. 

2347.  Then  I ask  you,  if  that  be  the  case,  .11 
you  think  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  in 
the  City  of  Cork  (which  is  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant unions  in  Ireland),  really  does  practi- 
cally afford  relief  to  those  who  require  it  ? — Not 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  requirements  of  the 
poor,  of  course. 

2348.  Did  not  you  state  that  there  are  a great 

many  more  poor  outside  • the  house  than  are 
relieved  now  by  those  societies  which  supplement 
the  Poor  Law  ?— There  are  a very  large  number 
of  very  distressed,  and,  perhaps,  destitute  persons 
who  are  not  relieved  by  any  society,  and  who  are 
not  in  the  workhouse.  _ 

2349.  Do  you  think  the  numbers  in  the  worx- 
house  form  a fair  test  of  the  amount  of  destitu- 
tion 
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tion  out  of  the  workhouse,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — 

X think  they  would  represent  relatively,  one 
year  with  the  other,  a very  accurate: test  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  destitution  from  year  to 
year,  but,  of  course,  not  the  number  absolutely 
requiring  relief  outside  the  workhouse. 

2350.  It  is  no  positive  test  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  people  outside  the  house,  is  it  ? — It 
does  not  demonstrate  the  actual  number  of  desti- 
tute persons  in  the  community  ; there  are  a great 
many  destitute  persons  who  do  not  go  into  the 
workhouse. 

2351.  Why  do  they  not  go  into  the  workhouse 
for  relief? — I know  that  the  repugnance  of  the 
people  is  very  great.  I have  known  it  to  act  in 
hundreds  of  cases ; the  people  feel  the  greatest 
possible  repugnance  to  going,  into  the  house,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  industrious  poor,  the  feeling  is 
very  strong ‘indeed.  In  the  case  of  a labourer  it 
is  very  strong,  but  in  the  case  of  a tradesman  it 
is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  almost  invincible ; 
for  persons  of- that  ■ class  lose  cast  by  going,  into 
the  workhouse. 

2352.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a great  degradation, 
is  it  not  ? — They  look  upon  it  as  a degradation, 
and  the  families  of  tradesmen  will  suffer  incre- 
dible misery  before  they  will  go  into  the  work- 
house. 

2353.  Therefore,  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
workhouse  would  be  no  absolute  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ? — No,  I- think,  not. 

2354.  Let  me  ask  you  this : when  once  a me- 
chanic goes  into  the  house,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
he  is  very  likely  to  go  in  a second  or  a third 
time  ? — The  better  class  of  mechanics  will  not  go 
into  the  workhouse  at  all. 

2355.  The  first  time  he  goes  in,  it  is  with  a 
strong  feeling,  of  repugnance,  you  say  ; but  hav- 
ing gone  in  once,  is  he  not  much  more  easily  in- 
duced to  go  in  again  ? — That,  I think,  is  always 
the  case. 

2356.  The  self-respect  of  the  man  is  broken 
down,  and  it  does  not  operate  upon  the  man’s 
feelings  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  first  receipt 
of  workhouse  relief? — No ; he  feels  that  the  worst 
has  happened,  when  once  he  goes  into  the  work- 
house,  and  that  receiving  relief  for  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  time  does  not  deepen  the  degra- 
dation or  lower  the  status  which  he  has  come  to; 
but  certainly  the  repugnance  which  he  feels  to 
the  first  entrance  into  the  house  is  very  strong 
indeed. 

2357.  And  that  experience  of  yours  with  re- 
spect to  people  outside  the  house  is  co-extensive 
with  your  connexion  with  the  Cork  Workhouse, 
is  it  ? — No ; I know  the  poor  people  of  Cork 
thoroughly  well,  but  I could  not  make  that  com- 
parison. My  observation  and.  my  experience  is 
confined  principally  to  the  city  of  Cork.  I only 
know  the  people  living  in  the  country,  as  any 
person  resident  in  the  city,  and  having  a good: 
deal  of  intercourse  would  know  them. 

2358.  From  your  statement  it  would  seem  to 
be  a very  great  • mercy  to  the  city  of  Cork  that 
the  law,  so  far  as  it  gives  the-power  of  out-door 
relief,  should  be  put  into  force  in  certain,  cases  ? 
— Certainly  it  would  be  desirable.;  but  I know 
that  the  feeling,  against  the-  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  is  very  strong  indeed,  at  least 
against  the  administration  of  anything  like  indis- 
criminate out-door  relief..  It  . is  the  strongest 
feeling  I know  of  in  the  country.  The. feeling  is: 
almost  universal,  and  men  of  all.  classes  and.  per-- 
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suasions,  men  of  all  kinds  of  political  and  social  Mr.  R.  J. 
views,  entertain  the  same  objection  to  out-door  CtShaugh- 
relief.  The  most  benevolent  people  I know  nessy. 
have  as  strong  an  objection  to  the  administration 
of  general  out-door  relief  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
persons  to  entertain. 

2359.  I am  not  now  asking  you  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  indiscriminate  out-door  relief ; but  are 
you  not  of  opinion  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law  so  far  as  the  law  would  go,  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Cork? — It 
would  give  relief  to  the  poor ; and  the  more 
necessitous  the  class,  the  greater  the  relief  would 
be. 

2360.  But  from  the  state  of  the  poor  do  yon 
not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
modified  system  of  out-door  relief  should  be  pro- 
vided ? — I think  that  to  some  classes  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  administer  out-door  relief,  but 
I.  know  that  the  difficulty  of  checking  out-door 
relief  is  very  great. 

2361.  First  of  all  let  us  take  the  classes  to 
whom  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  out-door 
relief  administered  ? — With  respect  to  my  own 
opinion,  I would  not  recommend  that  out-door 
relief  should  be  given  to  any  class,  but  to  the 
sick  and  to  those  dependent  upon  persons  who 
are  labouring  under  sickness,  and  are  incapaci- 
tated by  illness  or  accident  from  working.  I 
think  that  the  difficulty  of  checking  out-door 
relief  to  other  classes  would  be  very  great;  so 
great,  that  I should  not  think  it  fair  to  expect  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  should  give  all  the  time  that 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  an  effective  check  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  persons  who  were  unable  from 
sickness  or  accident  to  continue  their  labour  for 
the  support  of  their  families,  I do  not  think  that 
any  such  vigilance  would  be  at  all  necessary.  To 
a very  great  extent  those  cases  would  check  them- 
selves ; no  person  would  become  sick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  relief;  you  could  have  no 
feigned  sickness,  for  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
officer  would  ascertain  the  fact.  If  a poor  person 
met  with  an  accident,  I think  it  Avould  be  very 
desirable  that  his  family  and  himself  should 
receive  out-door  relief  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
cases  of  sickness  to  the  head  of  the  family,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  while  he  was  in 
hospital,  either  inside  the  house  or  outside  the 
house,  his  family  should  receive  relief.  There 
may  perhaps  be  some  change  in  the  law  neces- 
sary. At  present,  the  amount  of  hospital  accom- 
modation is  very  insufficient,  and  a very  large 
number  of  sick  persons  are  obliged  to  be  taken 
into  the  workhouse  hospital.  I could  not  under- 
take to  say,  that  where  the  head  of  the  family  is 
taken  into  the  workhouse  hospital,  out-door  relief 
can  now  be  administered  to  other  members  of  the 
family;  but  if  that  is i not  already  admissible,.  I 
think  it  would  be.  well  if  it  were  made  admis- 
sible. 

2362.  Is  not  that  allowed  by  the  present  state 
of  the  law  ? — I think  not.  I doubt  whether  it  is 
allowed  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  that  where 
the  earning,  member  of  the  family  is  admitted  into 
the  workhouse  hospital  on  account  of  sickness  or 
accident,  out-door  relief  could  be  administered  to 
the  dependent  members  of  the  family.  The  pre- 
sent law  allows  Boards  of  Guardians  to  administer 
relief  either  in  or  out  of  the  house, -but  I think 
that  it  should  be  made  allowable  to  administer 
relief  both  in  and  out  of  the  house  under  - the 
circumstances -I  have:  stated. 

2363.  Whether  it 'be-'allowable  or  not  by  law, 

0 4 you 
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Mr.  R.  J.  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  made  allowable  by 
O’Shavgk-  law  ? — Certainly. 

neSiy-  . 2364.  And  then  that  ought  to  be  carried  out, 
3Mav  186  *n  f'act  '■ — Certainly. 

y 2365.  Now  with  respect  to  widows  with  two  or 

more  legitimate  children,  does  not  the  law  allow 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  administer  out-door  relief 
to  them  ? — It  does  to  widows  with  two  or  more 
legitimate  children. 

2366.  And  that  class  might  be  very  much 
injured  by  being  brought  into  the  workhouse,while 
they  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  verymuch  bene- 
fited by  a careful  administration  of  out-door  relief? 
— Certainly,  if  it  could  be  given  under  a strict 
check. 

_ 2367.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
given  under  a strict  check  ? — I think  it  would  be 
very  troublesome  and  very  difficult. 

2368.  On  which  side  would  be  the  disadvan- 
tage, in  your  opinion ; would  it  be  better  to  sup- 
port a decent  woman  with  her  two  children  out- 
side the  workhouse,  or  to  bring  such  a woman 
inside  the  workhouse,  causing  her  to  lose  her 
social  status,  and  rendering  her  children  liable  to 
moral  contamination  ? — If  you  could  limit  the  ad- 
ministration.of  the  relief  to  the  cases  of  strictly 
correct  and  industrious  women  who  could  contri- 
bute to  their  own  support,  I think  it  would  be 
desirable,  but  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
check  great  imposition. 

2369.  But  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  I suppose,  to  invent  a system  of 
machinery  and  inspection  by  which  fraud  might 
be  detected  ? — Certainly  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible. 

2370.  And  would  not  Boards  of  Guardians  have 
every  inducement  to  frame  such  a machinery  as 
would  be  a check  upon  fraud? — Yes;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  do  so ; it  would  be  very  difficult  to  exact 
from  them  the  necessary  amount  of  vigilance  and 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  time. 

2371.  But  assuming  that  they  had  the  ma- 
chinery, and  could  check  fraud,  it  would  be  a 
^greater  advantage,  in  your  opinion,  to  support  a 
poor  woman  with  her  children  outside  the  work- 
house,  or  to  assist  her  in  supporting  them,  than  to 
bring  her  into  the  workhouse  ? — It  would  be  an 
advantage,  and  it  would  be  a thousand  times  more 
acceptable  to  the  person  herself. 

23/2.  And  would  it  also  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community  to  give  the  relief  outside  the 
workhouse  for  a time  in  preference  to  bringing 
her  inside  the  workhouse,  and  making  her  and 
her  children  paupers?— Yes ; to  give  her  relief 
■ outside  the  workhouse  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  community,  and  if  she  were  able  to 
keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  support  her 
•children,  it  would  be  much  better,  of  course,  to 
support  her  outside  the  workhouse. 

2373.  Mr.  Monsell.']  You  have  stated  that,  in 
your  opinion,  it  was  not  lawful  for  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  administer  out-door  relief  to  the 
members  of  a family,  of  which  the  head  was  in 
the  workhouse  hospital?— I think  that  is  the 
view  which  would  be  taken  of  the  section  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

2374.  May  I ask  you  to  read  the  circular 
addressed  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  upon  the  24th  of 
January  1860  ? — I do  not  think  that  affects  the 
question  .at,  all.  I am  quite  aware  that  the  head 
01  a family  can  be  taken  into  a workhouse  with- 
out any  other  member  being  taken  in ; but  what  I 


doubt  is,  that  if  the  head  of  a family  were  taken 
into,  the  workhouse,  out-door  relief  could  be 
administered  to  the  different  members  of  his 
family. 

2375.  But  does  it  not  appear  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  having;  given  their  construc- 
tion of  the  law  in  that  circular,  read  the  law 
differently  from  yourself ; perhaps  you  will  read 
the  circular  ? — “ The  Commissioners  for  adminis- 
tering the  laws  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  a statement 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a meeting  of 
workhouse  medical  officers  held  in  Dublin  on 'the 
17th  instant,  to  the  following  effect:  ‘At  pre- 
sent the  poor  law  was  such,  that  paupers  who 
were  affected  with  diseases  which  required  hos- 
pital attendance,  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  unless  they  took  in  the 
whole  of  the  family  with  them.’  The  Commis- 
sioners trust  that  no  such  misapprehension  as  to 
the  true  state  of  the  law,  as  that  which  appears  in 
the  above  passage,  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  .Guardians;  but  the  Commissioners  nevertheless 
think  it  right  to  endeavour  to  prevent  any  such 
erroneous  impression  on  the  subject  gaining 
ground.  The  Commissioners  have  therefore  to 
state,  that  there  is  no  provision  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Belief  Acts,  nor  any  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  requires  the  members  of  the  family 
to  enter  a workhouse  when  the  head  of  a family 
is  obliged  to  enter  it,  either  from  disease  or  desti- 
tution. There  is,  however,  a provision  (1  & 2 
Viet.  c.  56,  s.  58)  which  makes  it  penal  for  the 
head  of  a family  to  refuse  to  be  lodged  and  main- 
tained in  the  workhouse  while  his  wife  or  any 
child  whom  he  may  be  liable  to  maintain  is  made 
chargeable  by  being  relieved  therein,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law 
that  the  guardians  should  not  voluntarily  admit 
dependent  members  of  the  family  without  the 
head  of  the  family;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  it  may  often  become  unavoid- 
able for  the  guardians  in  the  due  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  do  so ; as,  for  example,  in  cases  of 
desertion,  the  destitution  of  the  applicant  being 
the  sole  consideration  on  which  the  giving  or 
withholding  relief  should  be  determined.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  enactment 
above  referred  to.,  the  25th  article  of  the  work- 
house  rules  requires  that  no  pauper  having  a 
family  dependent  on  him  shall  quit  the  work- 
house  without  taking  with  him  the  whole  of  his 
family  dependent  on  him  who  may  be  in  the 
workhouse.  There  is,  however,  as  already 
stated,  no  requirement  of  the  law  or  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ regulations  which  renders  it  necessary 
for  dependent  members  of  the  family  to  enter  the 
workhouse,  together  with  the  head  of  the  family. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  on  all  occasions  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion, to  consider  well  the  propriety  of  granting 
admission  to  the  workhouse  to  parts  of  families 
only,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  but  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident 
to  the  head  of  the  family,  it  is  manifestly  for  the 
interest  of  the  rate-payers,  as  well  as  of  the  poor, 
that  admission  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
curative  treatment,  without  insisting  on  any  such 
condition  as  that  above-mentioned.” 

2376.  Will  you  state,  having  read  that  circular, 
whether  it  is  still  your  opinion  that  the  law  does 
not  authorise  relief  to-be  given  in  the  workhouse 
to  the  head  of  a family,  and  outside  the  work- 
house  to  other  members  of  the  family  ? — I do  not 
think 
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think  that  that  letter  refers  at  all  to  such  a posi- 
tion of  affairs. 

2377.  Lord  Naas.]  Let  me  now  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  17  th  paragraph  of  the  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  1860,  which,  I 
think,  will  clear  up  the  question;  perhaps  you 
will  read  it  ? — “ At  present  the  families  of  per- 
sons disabled  by  sickness,  and  entering  the  work- 
house  in  the  character  of  destitute  poor,  are  liable 
to  be  required  by  the  guardians  to  come  into  the 
workhouse  as  the  condition  of  receiving  relief, 
inasmuch  as  the  guardians  can  relieve  them  under 
the  first  section  of  10  Viet.  c.  31,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  workhouse,  at  their  discretion;  and  the 
impolicy  of  relieving  the  head  of  the  family,  or 
any  part  of  a family,  in  the  workhouse  without 
admitting  the  whole  has  been,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Poor  Law,  inculcated  very  widely, 
although  there  is  no  provision  of  the  law  making 
such  a condition  of  relief  obligatory  on  the  Board 
of  Guardians.”  I do  not  think  that  makes  the 
matter  clear. 

2378.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Is  not  your  reading  of  that 
paragraph  this,  that  the  Commissioners  say,  that 
though,  according  to  the  law,  it  is  quite  legitimate 
for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  relieve  members  of  a 
family  outside  the  workhouse  while  the.  head  of 
a family  may  be  inside  the  workhouse  sick,  they 
recommend  that  that  provision  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect  ? — No,  that  is  not  my  reading  of 
this  paragraph. 

2379.  Mr.  Maguire.']  To  pass  to  another  sub- 
ject, let  me  ask  you  whether  your  attention  has 
frequently  been  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
blind  in.  workhouses  ?— Yes ; I . am  myself  very 
much  interested  at  all  times  in  the  condition 
of  the  blind ; my  sympathy  is  strongly  excited 
in  their  favour,  because  I have  suffered  myself 
a great  deal  in  that  direction,  and  have  been 
threatened  with  loss  of  sight. 

2380.  Can  you  state  how  many  blind  persons 
there  are  in  the  Cork  Workhouse? — Fifty  or  60, 
I think. 

2381.  From  your  experience,  should  you  say 
that  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  a workhouse 
was  a favourable  one  ? — I cannot  conceive  any- 
thing much  more  miserable  than  the  condition  of 
a blind  person  in  a workhouse. 

2382.  In  what  particulars  would  you  say  it 
was  so  miserable? — The  persons  around  them 
have  not  very  strong  feelings  of  sympathy  in  their 
favour ; they  are  of  course  at  a very  great  dis- 
advantage in  not  seeing,  while  those  around  them 
have  the  use  of  their  sight,  and  I am  afraid  that 
great  tenderness  does  not  exist  amongst  the  people, 
so  that  they  are  not  taken  as  much  care  of  as  they 
ought  to  be ; a great  deal  too  much  selfishness 
prevails  for  that,  and  I know  that  the  blind  them- 
selves are  extremely  anxious  upon  the  subject, 
and  urge,  and  plead,  and  implore  to  be  sent  into 
a blind  asylum  outside  the  workhouse. 

2383.  Not  only  are  the  blind  themselves  of 
opinion  that  their  condition  would  be  improved  if 
they  were  sent  outside  the  workhouse  into  an 
asylum,  but  it  is  your  opinion  also  that  their  con- 
dition would  be  so  improved  by  being  sent  out  in 
that  way  ? — Yes  ; it  is  my  opinion  also  ; I know 
what  their  feeling  is  from  the  frequency  with 
which  they  ask  me  to  intercede  with  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  them. 

2384.  Do  you  find  them  amongst  the  most 
cheerful  paupers  in  the  workhouse? — Blind 
persons  are  not  peculiarly  cheerful ; there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be. 

0.28. 


2385.  You  do  not  find  blind  people,  in  the  Mr.  R-  J- 

workhouse,  a very  cheerful  class,  do  you;  you  say  0 Shaug/i- 
their  condition  is  a very  melancholy  one  ? — Yes.  nessy. 

2386.  Cheerfulness,  and  a pitiable  and  melan-  6Maylg6i. 
choly  condition  like  theirs,  are  rather  incompatible 


things  ? — I think  so. 

2387.  Would  you  put  any  limitation  as  to  the 
age  at  which  you  would  send  blind  persons  out 
to  an  asylum  ? — I think  it  would  be  undesirable, 
except  when  they  might  be  so  helpless,  or  so 
sick,  or  so  enfeebled  by  age  as  to  require  an 
amount  of  constant  attention  which  they  might 
not  get  in  a blind  asylum ; but,  short  of  that,  I 
think  it  would  be  a most  humane  thing  always  to 
have  them  sent  to  blind  asylums.  It  is  on  the 
score  of  humanity  alone  that  I would  urge  it. 
I do  not  think  it  is  so  advisable  as  a matter  of 
industrial  or  educational  training ; that  has  not 
very  great  weight  with  me,  for  I do  not  think 
that  blind  people  can  be  educated  or  trained  to 
any  occupation  much  beyond  giving  them  some- 
thing to  engage  their  attention,  and  prevent  their 
sitting  listless  and  idle.  I do  not  think  they  can 
be  trained  to  remunerative  employment  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  for  themselves.  I have  been 
connected  with  the  blind  asylum  in  Cork  for  a long 
time  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  we  have  never 
been  able  to  educate  the  blind  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  persons  possessing  their 
sight  outside  the  asylum. 

2388.  Then  from  your  connexion  with  that 
institution,  do  you  find  that  the  condition  of  the 
blind  is  very  much  improved  by  their  being 
removed  to  it  ? — Y ery  much  improved,  and  they 
express  their  gratitude  in  the  most  lively  terms ; 
the  blind  in  blind  asylums  are  very  cheerful 
indeed. 

2389.  Have  you  ever  observed  such  cheerful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  blind  people  in  the  work- 
house  ? — No. 

2390.  Now  to  turn  to  a different  question ; how 
many  guardians  are  there  on  the  Board  of  your 
union  ? — There  are  98  members  on  the  Board. 


2391.  Half  of  them  being  ex  officio  guardians, 
and  half  elected  guardians? — Yes;  49  are  ex- 
officio  guardians,  and  49  elected  guardians. 

2392.  What  is  the  average  daily  attendance  at 
your  Board  ? — The  guardians,  from  time  to  time, 
very  nearly  every  year,  obtain  returns  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  various  members  of  the  Board  ; I 
suppose  with  a view  of  stirring  up  the  apathetic ; 
and  I have  made  from  them  an  account  of  the 
attendance  generally ; for  53  weeks  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  18  guardians. 

2393.  What  year  is  that  ? — Last.  year  ; but 
during  those  53  weeks  there  were  eight  special 
meetings  of  the  Board  summoned  for  the  election 
of  officers,  and  upon  those  eight  Boards  of  course 
the  attendance  was  very  much  higher  than  upon 
the  general  meetings.  If  you  take  out  these 
eight  special  Boards,  and  calculate  for  the  re- 
maining number  of  Board  meetings,  the  average 
attendance  would  be  14 ’6. 

2394.  Excluding  those  that  Mr.  Mahony  called 
field  days,  the  average  attendance  on  ordinary 
days  would  be  14  ?— Yes,  excluding  the . special 
Boards  for  the  election  of  officers. 

2395.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.~\  How  many 
electoral  divisions  are  there  in  the  union  ? — 
Twenty-eight. 

2396.  Mr.  Maguire.']  What  class  of  guardians 
attend  best  on  ordinary  days? — There  are  13 
elected  guardians  and  1’6  ex-officio. 

p 2397.  There 
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Mr.  R.  J.  2397.  There  are  13  of  one  class  and  one-half 
O’Shavgh-  of  another  ? — Yes. 
nessy.  2398.  Then  the  elected  guardians  are  very 

r%  punctual  comparatively  in  their  attendance? — 

6May,86l.  £ mctlIal  ^ eltent. 

2399.  Do  the  same  observations  apply  to  the 
committees? — Yes;  the  ex-officio  guardians  very 
rarely  attend  on  committees ; they  do  attend  the 
rate  committees,  or  the  finance  committees,  at  the 
period  of  striking  the  rates,  and  very  important 
days  of  that  description. 

2400.  As  a rule,  it  is  on  committees  the  same 
relatively  as  at  the  other  Board  meetings  ? — The 
committees  are  almost  exclusively  attended  by 
the  elected  guardians. 

2401.  But  the  committees  cany  on  almost 
entirely  the  practical  business  of  the  union,  do 
they  not  ? — They  carry  on  the  • business  of  the 
union  in  the  proportions  I have  stated. 

2402.  Mr.  Quinn .]  Are  you  speaking  of  the 
house  committee  ? — Yes,  the  house  committee 
exclusively,  and  the  finance  committee. 

2403.  Not  the  Medical  Charity  Committee  ? — 
No. 

2404.  Mr.  Maguire."]  Are  you  confining  your- 
self to  the  management  of  the  house? — Yes. 

2405.  Is  that  almost  exclusively  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  elected  guardians  ? — So  far  as  com- 
mittees are  concerned,  almost  exclusively. 

2406.  The  attendance  is  in  the  proportion  of 
13  of  one  class  to  1J  of  the  other? — Yes;  I 
would  say  upon  that  subject  that  I think  the 
number  of  98  is  enormously  large,  and  I know 
that  each  individual  guardian  feels  that  there  is  a 
very  small  amount  of  responsibility  placed  upon 
himself  in  consequence  of  the  largeness  of  the 
number.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  very  desirable  to  limit 
the  number  of  members  constituting  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  perhaps  to  raise  the  qualification, 
which  is  only  a 25  I.  rating  at  present.  There  is 
an  immense  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
qualified  if  it  were  raised  to  50  l.  I cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  would  not  be  a very  great  ad- 
vantage in  fixing  a greater  amount  of  responsibility 
as  to  attendance  upon  the  Board  by  limiting  the 
number  ; such  a number  as  98  seems  to  remove 
all  individual  responsibility.  Every  separate 
gentleman  says  there  are  so  many  on  the  Board 
that  some  are  sure  to  attend.  I have  heard  gen- 
tlemen say  a great  many  times,  “ I will  under- 
take the  duty  of  guardian,  but  I cannot  promise 
regular  attendance ; I will  come  when  I am 
required.” 

, 2407.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a necessity, 
either  for  the  protection  of  property  or  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  union,  that 
there  should  be  such  a large  number  of  ex-officio 
guardians  ? — No  ; I do  not  see  any  objection  to 
any  proportion  of  ex-officio  guardians. 

2408.  Might  not  a small  number  answer  just 
as  well?—  My  impression  is  very  strong  that  a 
smaller  number  of  guardians  altogether  would 
answer  much  better,  but  I would  not  undertake 
to  express  any  opinion  at  all  with  respect  to  the 
ratio  of  ex-officio  and  elected  guardians. 

2409.  Is  it  the  fact  that  any  guardian  of  the 
Cork  Union,  who  is  qualified  to  be  an  ex-officio 
guardian,  has  gone  on  the  Board  as  an  elected 
guardian  ? — -There  are  some  instances  of  ex-officio 
guardians  wishing  to  be  elected  guardians  too. 

2410.  How  many  cases  of  that  kind  are  there  ; 
are  there  three  ? — I recollect  three ; I think 
there  were  four. 


2411.  Those  were  gentlemen  who  were  qualified 
to  serve  as  ex-officio  guardians,  but  who  chose  to 
become  elected  guardians  ? — Yes,  to  become 
elected  guardians  also. 

2412.  Were  there  contests  in  those  electoral 
divisions  ? — Not  in  two  of  them ; there  was  in 
one  of  them. 

2413.  Mr.  Quinn.]  When  you  say  that  the 
gentlemen  chose  to  be  elected,  you  mean,  I pre- 
sume, that  the  parties  who  elected  them  chose 
them? — They  wished  to  be  elected  guardians, 
and  expressed  that  wish.  I think  they  chose  to 
be  nominated ; they  were  gentlemen  of  much 
influence,  and  they  were  unanimously  elected, 
except  in  one  case. 

2414.  Mr.  Maguire.]  But  would  it  have  been 
impossible  to  find  elected  guardians  for  those 
divisions  ? — Of  course  not. 

2415.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make 
with  respect  to  ex-officio  guardians  ? — Yes,  with 
respect  to  ex-officio  guardians  in  unions  where 
there  are  counties  of  cities.  The  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  I can  recollect  the 
words,  are,  that  magistrates  shall  be  qualified  to 
be  guardians  “who  are  resident  in  the  union,  and 
acting  for  the  county  in  which  they  reside.”  The 
interpretation  put  upon  these  terms  operate  in 
this  way,  that  magistrates  of  the  county  of  the 
city,  who  reside  in  the  county  that  is  outside  their 
jurisdiction  become  disqualified,  and  magistrates 
of  the  county  who  reside  within  the  county  of  the 
city,  are  also  disqualified,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  a considerable  number  of  the  highest  rated 
justices  of  the  Cork  Union  have  become  disqua- 
lified from  being  guardians.  I think  that  was  a 
mere  mistake  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; still  it  happens  by  the  operation  of  those 
terms  that  the  very  highest  rated  justice  in  the 
whole  union  of  Cork  is  excluded.  He  is  rated, 
1 think,  as  an  occupier  alone  at  3,000 1.  per  an- 
num ; he  lives  in  the  borough  within  the  county 
of  the  city,  and  he  is  excluded ; and  two  gentle- 
men who  are  members  of  this  Committee  are 
excluded  by  residing  outside  their  jurisdictions. 

2416.  Lord  John  Browne.]  But  they  can  all 
be  elected? — Yes;  but  it  interferes  with  the 
highest  rated  justices  being  put  on  the  Board  if 
they  choose  to  act. 

2417.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Now,  with  regard  to  votes 
exercised  by  owners  of  property,  what  course  is 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  lodgement  of  claims 
to  vote  ? — A statement  of  the  claim  is  written  on 
the  form  suggested  or  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  this  form  is  filled  up  and  handed 
to  the  returning  officer  or  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, but  generally  to  the  returning  officer,  and 
there  is  no  proof  whatever  given  either  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  claim  or  the  signature.  Sir  Edward 
Grogan  asked  the  other  day  whether  there  was 
any  proof  as  to  the  signature  of  the  person  making 
the  claim  in  the  case  of  a person  who  resided  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  union.  There  is 
none,  and  there  may  be  any  amount  of  forgery 
in  that  way. 

2418.  What  would  you  suggest  in  order  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  claim  ? — It  appears  to 
me  that  the  course  obliged  to  be  taken  under  the 
Act  with  respect  to  property,  votes  is  at  present 
very  unsatisfactory.  In  every  other  case  except 
m the  case  of  claims  to  vote  upon  property,  the 
right  must  be  established  before  the  vote  is 
granted ; but  in  case  of  claims  on  property,  a sug- 
gestion must  be  made  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
claim  before  any  proof  need  be  adduced  at  alL 
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Instead  of  a claimant  having  to  prove  his  claim, 
a person  has  to  come  forward  and  prove  a nega- 
tive, or  at  least  give  the  returning  officer  reason- 
able cause  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  claim.  He 
need  not  allow  the  vote  at  all  in  that  case  until 
proof  is  given  of  its  validity,  but  that  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  incorrect  mode  of  proceeding.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  proof  were  given 
of  the  validity  of  the  claim  at  the  same  time  at 
which  the  claim  was  made.  I think  it  should  be 
given  either  before  the  assistant  barrister,  as  in 
the  case  of  a leaseholder’s  claim  or  a freeholder’s 
claim,  or  be  given  on  a declaration  before  a magis- 
trate. In  such  a case  as  the  cases  of  forgery  and 
feigning  claims  suggested  by  Sir  E.  Grogan,  they 
would  be  abandoned  entirely. 

2419.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  My  remark  ap- 
plied to  claims  to  vote  by  proxy,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  proxy  ? — Exactly  ; the  execution  of 
the  proxy  is  made  upon  the  statement  of  the 
claim  to  vote.  The  owner  first  makes  a state- 
ment of  his  claim  to  vote,  and  in  that  statement 
he  states  that  he  appoints  a certain  person  to  be 
his  proxy,  and  I think  that  the  signature  ought 
to  be  proved,  and  the  validity  of  the  claim  ought 
to  be  established  at  the  same  time. 

2420.  Mr.  Maguire.']  There  is  no  manner  of 
proof  whatever  at  the  present  moment,  is  there  ? 
— None  at  all  until  a suggestion  is  made  to  cause 
some  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  return- 
ing officer  of  the  validity  of  the  claim.  There  are 
some  other  matters  with  respect  to  property  votes 
which  I should  like  to  mention.  This  Bill 
removes  two  objections  which,  I think,  existed 
with  respect  to  property  claims.  Claims  are  now 
limited  to  the  net  annual  value,  and  under  the 
opinion  given  by  Mr.  Brewster,  the  owners  of 
property  who  are  rated  as  the  immediate  lessors 
and  the  owners  of  rents  derived  from  public 
buildings,  were  not  qualified  to  vote  ; I think  that 
was  a veiy  great  injustice,  and  I think  they 
should  be  qualified ; the  Bill  removes  this 
objection.  By  the  15th  clause  the  Act  proposes 
“ That  no  person  receiving  rent  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  respect  thereof  for  any  greater  amount 
of  rent  than  the  actual  value  of  the  property  out 
of  which  such  claim  arises,  according  to  the  valu- 
ation of  the  same  in  the  survey  or  valuation  of 
rateable  hereditaments  for  the  time  being  in  force 
in  the  union.”  I suppose  that  means  to  limit  the 
votes  on  account  of  property  to  the  extent  of  the 
valuation,  but  I think  that  a great  number  of 
votes  would  not  be  limited  by  the  wording  of 
that  clause.  I would  recommend  this,  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  occupier,  there  should  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  extent  of  voting  power  given  to 
the  landlord  receiving  the  rent  as  to  the  occupier, 
and  that  the  extent  of  voting  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  the  rent  from  which  deduction  was 
made  on  account  of  poor-rate.  If  a house  were 
valued,  for  instance,  at  100 1.  a year,  and  150/. 
were  paid  for  it,  the  landlord  would,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  law,  have  the  right  to  vote  upon 
150/.,  while  he  had  only  paid  the  rate  on  100/. ; 
and  I think  that  that  limitation  should  be  carried 
through  generally;  that  it  should  be  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  rent  received  on  which  deduc- 
tion for  poor-rate  was  made  that  the  right  of 
voting  should  be  conferred.  The  payment  of 
the  rate  is  what  I would  assume  to  give  the 
right  of  voting,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that,  in  my  opinion.  There  is 
another  matter  to  which  I would  refer  in  this 
correction.  Persons  rated  in  the  capacity  of 
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occupiers  are  disqualified  from  voting  if  they  do 
not  pay  their  rates ; but  no  such  disqualification 
applies  to  claims  to  vote  in  respect  to  property. 
A man  may  have  any  amount  of  votes,  and  may 
have  failed  to  pay  his  rates,  and  yet  have  a right 
to  exercise  these  votes.  I think  that  all  disquali- 
fications which  affect  the  occupier  ought  to  affect 
claims  to  vote  in  respect  of  property  also. 

2421.  Are  the  rates  much  higher  in  the  Cork 
Electoral  Division  than  in  the  rural  electoral 
divisions  of  the  Cork  Union  ? — Yes,  very  much 
higher. 

2422.  What  proportion  do  they  bear  to  each 
other  ? — For  the  last  10  years  the  aggregate  of 
the  rates  on  the  Cork  Electoral  Division  was 
1 /.  8 s.  10  d.,  and  the  aggregate  on  the  rural 
electoral  divisions  was  17  s.  lit/. 

2423.  What  was  the  rate  last  year  of  the  Cork 
City  Division  ? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

2424.  What  was  it  in  the  rural  divisions  ? — I 
think  Is.  8 d.  was  the  average. 

2425.  Are  there  not  considerable  complaints 
as  to  the  undue  pressure  upon  the  city  division 
as  compared  with  the  rural  divisions  ? — There  is, 
by  the  city  guardians  and  by  the  city  rate- 
payers. 

2426.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  justice 
in  that  complaint  ? — Considerable  justice. 

2427.  Do  you  think  that  the  justice  of  the 
case  would  be  in  favour  of  union  rating  rather 
than  rating  confined  to  an  electoral  division  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a very  great  relief  to  the  city 
electoral  division. 

2428.  Do  you  think,  as  a rule,  that  the  guar- 
dians would  administer  the  law  with  less  efficiency 
and  less  care,  if  the  whole  union  were  rated 
equally  ? — I cannot  understand  that  it  would 
make  much  difference  in  the  management  of  the 
union  generally  ; it  would  be  a very  great  relief 
to  the  city  ratepayers. 

2429.  They  would  not  be  liable,  you  think,  in 
consequence  of  a change  in  the  law,  to  squander 
the  rates  of  the  union  profusely  ? — I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  temptation  to  do  so. 

2430.  Are  you  yourself  in  favour  of  union 
rating  ? — Yes ; very  much  in  favour  of  union 
rating ; it  is  much  fairer,  and  I think  the  relief  it 
would  extend  to  the  city  divisions  is  one  which 
the  justice  of  the  case  requires,  especially,  I 
think,  since  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Belief 
further  Amendment  Act  of  1849. 

2431.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  the  la- 
bouring poor  are  frequently  compelled  to  come 
into  the  City  of  Cork  to  provide  themselves  with 
lodgings,  although  they  work  outside  the  city  ? — 

I have  heard  it ; but  the  tendency  of  the  labour- 
ing population  is  always  to  come  towards  the 
city  divisions,  for  a great  many  reasons  ; there  is 
generally  a great  deal  of  relief  given  there  that 
is  not  given  in  rural  districts,  and  large  charitable 
institutions  exist  there,  and  public  works  are 
more  general  in  the  cities. 

2432.  And  which  charitable  institutions  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  people  of  the  city  ? — 
Yes,  principally. 

2433.  Therefore,  the  inhabitants  are  taxed  in 
two  ways ; they  are  taxed  through  the  law,  and 
they  are  taxed  through  private  benevolence  ? — 
Yes,  it  may  be  put  in  that  way. 

2434.  The  pressure  is  greater  upon  them  than 
upon  those  who  live  in  the  rural  divisions  ? — Yes, 
very  much  greater  in  the  way  of  charitable  aid,  I 
think ; the  operation  of  that  Act  of  1849  has 
pressed  very  heavily  upon  city  divisions.  I will 
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Mr.  R.  J.  take  the  numbers  chargeable  in  the  September 
O’Shaugh-  half  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (for  this 
nessy.  purpose  the  half  year  answers  as  well  as  the  whole 

year),  and  I will  state  how  the  numbers  stood.  In 

6Mayi86i#  1850  ti-,e  number  relieved  by  the  Cork  division 
was  6,977,  the  number  relieved  by  the  union  at 
large  was  6,589,  and  the  number  relieved  by  the 
rural  divisions  was  2,930,  making  the  total  number 
relieved  16,496  in  that  year.  The  proportions 
would  be  represented  by  *42  for  the  Cork  divi- 
sion, by  ’40  for  the  union,  and  by  T8  for  the 
rural  division,  or  very  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number.  If  you  carry  on  the  operation  of 
the  Act  for  five  years,  until  1855,  the  numbers 
then  stood  as  follows : Cork  relief,  4,909  ; union 
relief,  3,025 ; and  the  rural  divisions,  700 ; 
making  the  total  number  relieved,  8,634:  that 
is  about  one-half  the  number  relieved,  in  1850. 
But  the  ratios  are  : Cork  relief,  '57  ; union  relief, 
*35  ; and  the  rural  divisions  relief,  '08  ; and  thus 
the  proportion  of  rural  relief  was  reduced  from 
one-fifth  to  one-twelfth.  At  that  time  the  rate  on 
the  Cork  division  became  very  heavy,  being  4 s. 
in  the  pound  a year1,  and  several  gentlemen  very 
much  interested  in  the  Cork  division  thought.it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  attend  to  the  admis- 
sions. They  did  so,  and  paid  very  great  attention 
to  the  admission  of  paupers.  In  every  case  where 
they  could,  they  endeavoured  to  retrace  the 
chargeability ; and  as  they  could  of  course  very 
seldom  get  charges  made  on  the  rural  divisions, 
they  did  the  next  best  thing  for  their  division,  and 
got  them  made  on  the  union ; the  ratio  in  1860 
changes  completely  with  regard  to.  the  Cork 
division  and  the  union,  and  it  is  diminished  on  the 
rural  divisions.  In  1860,  the  ratios  were,  Cork, 
•39,  and  the  union,  '54,  reversing  the  position  in 
which  they  stood  in  the  year  1850 ; while  the 
rural  division  only  relieved  '07,  or  about  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  entire.  I think  this  was  owing 
to  the  change  in  the  chargeability  from  the  2£ 
years  residence  required  under  the  previous  Act, 
to  the  12  months’  residence  required  under  that 
Act.  Many  poor  people  came  from  the  rural 
districts,  and  remained  in  and  about  the  city  de- 
pendent, when  they  failed  to  get  employment, 
on  charitable  societies,  until  they  got  a claim  on 
the  Cork  division ; and  besides  that,  there  was 
a notion  prevalent  that  if  they  belonged  to  Cork 
they  would  get  relieved  more  readily,  or  with 
less  question  about  it ; but,  however,  they  gene- 
rally claimed  as  belonging  to  Cork. 

2435.  Do  they  not  now  establish  their  right 
to  be  charged  to  any  division  by  12  months’  resi- 
dence?— Yes,  12  months’  residence;  the  ten- 
dency is  of  course  to  fix  upon  the  Cork  division. 

2436.  Passing  from  that  subject,  has  your 
attention  been  called  to  the  necessity  for  making 
a better  provision  for  religious  worship  in  your 
workhouse  ? — The  question  is  very  much  spoken 
of. 

2437.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  place  appropriated  as  a chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  majority  of  the  inmates  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  attach  a place  of 
worship  to  every  large  institution. 

2438.  I am  now  speaking  of  no  institution  save 
yours  ? — Certainly,  a separate  place  of  worship 
would  be  very  desirable. 

2439.  Mr.  Maliony  stated  that  Mr.  Webster, 
the  Protestant  chaplain,  had  found  great  difficulty 
in  instructing  his  people,  and  had  asked  the 
guardians  for  a separate  apartment,  and  had  got 
it  ? — Yes;  he  said  he  found  that  a great  deal  of  his 


time  was  lost  in  going  from  inmate  to  inmate, 
often  perhaps  having  to  say  the  very  same  thing 
to  each  one,  whereas  if  he  got  them  together  in 
one  place  he  could  give  the  same  advice  to  all. 

2440.  Has  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with 
the  change  ? — I understand  so. 

2441.  And  has  it  been  attended  with  very  be- 
neficial consequences  to  his  congregation? — He 
is  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

2442.  If  there  be  a necessity  in  one  case  for 
having  a separate  place  of  worship  there,  would 
be  a fortiori  a necessity  in  the  other? — I think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a place  of  worship 
which  the  inmates  could  retire  to. 

2443.  Would  it  be  peculiarly  valued  by  the 
old  and  invalid  classes  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the 
advantage  in  a spiritual  point  of  view  ? 

2444.  Yes? — It  is  the  idea  of  Roman-catholics 
that  it  is  very  desirable  for  them  to  retire  occa- 
sionally to  a place  dedicated  specially  to  the 
service  and  worship  of  God,  for  reflection,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer. 

2445.  But  is  there  any  place  at  the  present 
moment  to  which  they  can  retire  ? — Not  in  the 
Cork  Workhouse. 

2446.  None  whatever  ? — No. 

2447.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  a clergyman 
exercised  his  ministry  in  a place  dedicated  to 
the  purpose  of  worship,  it  would  have  a more 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  congrega- 
tion than  where,  as  under  present  circumstances, 
he  is  forced  to  use  the  dining  hall  ? — That  is  his 
opinion;  the  chaplains  have  always  regretted 
there  was  not  a separate  place  of  worship. 

2448.  Have  they  frequently  expressed  their 
regret  ? — Constantly. 

2449.  And  you  think  it  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  have  a separate  place  of  worship  ? — No 
doubt  it  would  facilitate  their  ministrations  very 
much  indeed. 

2450.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  gives 
power  to  the  guardians  of  providing  an  exclusive 
place  of  worship  ? — Yes. 

2451.  It  has  never  been  done  in  the  Cork 
Workhouse  ? — No. 

2452.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Have  the  Roman- 
catholic  chaplains  ever  applied  to  the  guardians 
to  exercise  their  power  to  get  a separate  place  of 
worship? — Within  the  time  of  my  connection 
with  the  house  they  have  never  so  applied. 

2453.  Have  they  never  pointed  it  out  ? — Fre- 
quently in  conversation,  but  I am  sure  they  have 
never  made  any  formal  application. 

2454.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Have  they  communicated 
their  ideas  of  the  great  want  of  a separate  place 
of  worship  to  the  guardians  individually? — I 
have  heard  them  oftentimes  speak  about  it. 

2455.  Mr.  Monsell.]  But  still  the  denial  of  a 
separate  place  of  worship  is  the  fault  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I have  not  said  that  they 
denied  it ; it  was  not  asked  for,  and  it  does  not 
exist. 

2456.  The  reason,  however,  that  it  does  not 
exist,  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians? — Yes. 

2457.  They  could  have  it  if  they  chose  ? — 
Yes. 

2458.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Would  it,  in  your  opinion, 
be  an  advantage  if  the  guardians  had  the  power 
of  superannuating  their  officials  ? — Yes,  I think 
so  indeed  ; a very  great  advantage. 

2459.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  case  of  the  matron  of  the  Cork  W orkhouse, 
to  whom  Mr.  Mahony  alluded  the  other  day  ? 

Nothing 
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Nothing  further  than  that  I think  the  impression 
that  some  Members  of  the  Committee  appear  to 
draw  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  matron’s 
health  and  strength  was  exaggerated.  The  ma- 
tron has  been  21  years  an  officer  of  the  union ; 
she  is  of  course  21  years  older  than  when  she 
entered,  and  the  feebleness  of  21  years’  increase 
of  age  is  upon  her,  but  she  is  by  no  means  inca- 
pable of  discharging  her  duty  very  effectively,  in 
my  opinion,  and  she  does  discharge  her  duty.  _ I 
do  not  think  the  Board  of  Guardians  conceive 
that  they  are  .negligent,  or  that  they  omit  their 
duty,  in  not  removing  her ; I think  they  conceive 
her  to  be  a very  valuable  officer,  and  if  they 
had  the  power  of  superannuating  her,  and  she 
herself  desired  it,  I am  quite  sure  they  would  be 
quite  willing  to  superannuate  her  after  so  very 
long  a period  of  faithful  service. 

2460.  But  however  meritorious  an  officer  they 
may  be,  still  the  guardians  might,  if  they  had  the 
power,  superannuate  her,  and  prefer  a more 
vigorous  and  active  person? — Yes,  they  might 
obtain  the  services  of  a more  youthful  person. 

2461.  Putting  her  case  out  of  view,  do  you 
not  think  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  workhouse, 
and  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  the  union,  that 
the  guardians  should  have  the  power  of  super- 
annuating officers  in  case  of  incapacity  or  illness  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to 
the  public  service  that  the  guardians  should  have 
the  power  of  superannuating ; I do  not  say  that  the 
guardians  should  have  that  power  exclusively  ; I 
say  that  there  should  be  a power  of  superannuating 
officers.  It  is  already  looked  upon  as  advantageous 
in  other  departments  of  the  public  service.  The 
officers  connected  with  those  departments  regard 
it  as  a very  great  advantage  indeed,  and  I am 
quite  sure  that  officers  in  connexion  with  work- 
houses  would  look  upon  it  as  most  desirable,  and, 
in  consequence,  that  the  Poor  Law  Department 
would  be  likely  to  secure  the  services  of  better 
officers ; while  certainly  the  officers  themselves 
would  be  extremely  anxious  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  a superannuation  in  their 
declining  years.  At  present  anybody  who  could 
do  better  would  be  rather  anxious  to  leave  the 
Poor  Law  service  on  account  of  there  being  no 
provision  for  old  age. 

2462.  If  there  were  those  powers  granted  for 
superannuation,  officers  would  be  more  inclined 
to  conciliate  guardians  by  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
dischai’ge  of  their  duties,  and  more  anxious  to 
establish  their  claim  to  superannuation  by  atten- 
tion and  diligence? — Any  officer  whose  super- 
annuation would  depend  upon  efficiency  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  would  be  very  likely  to 
endeavour  to  dischai-ge  those  duties  actively,  so 
as  to  satisfy  his  superiors  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing superannuation  in  after  years.  I think  it 
would  be  especially  desirable  in  the  Poor  Law 
Department,  in  which  there  is  very  little,  and  I 
may  say,  no  hope  of  promotion ; an  officer  gets 
employment,  and  there  it  begins  and  ends;  and 
the  salaries  paid  are  not  very  high. 

2463.  Mr.  Herbert. Up  to  what  age  did  you 
give  us  the  mortality  amongst  children  in  work- 
houses  ? — Up  to  two  years  old. 

2464.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  mortality 
amongst  children  up  to  five  years  ? — Yes ; in  1859 
the  daily  average  number  relieved  from  two  to 
five  years  of  age  was  88  ; the  mortality  was  nine 
individuals,  and  the  per-centage  upon  that  num- 
ber was  102.  In  1860  the  daily  average  number 
relieved  of  that  class  was  98,  the  number  of 
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deaths  was  seven,  and  the  per-centage  on  that  /' 

number  was  7T.  In  1861  the  number  relieved  U ‘nessi°  ' 

of  that  class  was  134,  the  number  of  deaths  was  

25,  and  the  per-centage  on  that  number  was  6Mayi86i. 
18-6. 

2465.  Lord  John  Browne.~\  Can  you  account 
for  that  increase  ? — I have  mentioned  that  in 


1861  the  increase  was  very  much  owing  to  an 
epidemic  among  the  children,  namely,  measles. 

2466.  Mr.  Herbert.^  You  have  given  us  the 
per-centage  of  mortality  inside  the  workhouse ; 
can  you  give  us  the  corresponding  per-centage 
outside  the  workhouse  of  the  said  classes  of  chil- 
dren ? — I do  not  think  the  returns  show  it,  but 
it  might  be  calculated  from  the  mortality  tables. 

I know  that  the  workhouse  mortality  is  still  some- 
thing excessive,  but  not  at  all  in  the  excessive 
ratio  of  the  mortality  up  to  two  years  of  age. 

2467.  Generally  you  say  that  the  average  mor- 
tality of  children  between  two  and  five  years 
of  age  amongst  those  classes  is  higher  inside  the 
workhouse  than  it  would  be  outside  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

2468.  Have  you  got  the  average  mortality 
from  five  to  12  years  ? — No,  the  classification  is 
from  five  to  nine. 

2469.  Have  you  got  the  average  mortality  be-  . 
tween  five  and  nine  years  of  age  ? — In  1859  the 
average  daily  number  relieved  was  82,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  one,  being  a per-centage  of 
1*2.  In  1860  the  average  daily  number  relieved 
was  89,  and  the  number  of  deaths  two,  being  a 
per-centage  of  2-2.  In  1861  the  average  daily 
number  relieved  was  103,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  three,  being  a per-centage  of  2*9. 

2470.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  per-centage 
on  those  classes  of  children  outside  the  work- 
house  would  be  higher  or  lower  than  that  inside 
the  workhouse  ? — A very  little  lower  than  that. 

2471.  Practically,  we  might  say  that  it  would 
be  the  same  ? — Yes ; I think  the  difference  is 
not  very  much. 

2472.  On  the  grounds  of  mere  humanity,  put- 
ting aside  any  other  question,  the  same  reasons 
would  not  exist  for  putting  out  children  from  five 
to  nine  years  of  age,  that  exists  with  respect  to 
children  of  a younger  age? — As  Mr.  Power 
stated,  I think  the  sanitary  point  of  view  termi- 
nates at  about  five  years  of  age. 

2473.  Now  about  apprenticeship;  you  strongly 
recommend  giving  power  to  the  guardians  to  pay 
fees  for  apprenticing  children  ? — Yes,  I do. 

2474.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  class  of 
persons  outside  the  workhouse  as  those  whose 
children  would  be  in  the  workhouse,  could  afford 
to  pay  fees  for  their  apprenticeship? — The  very 
poorest,  of  course,  could  not  pay  fees ; but  a vast 
number  of  that  class  would  have  claims  upon 
trades,  especially  if  their  husbands  belonged  to 
trades,  to  have  their  children  apprenticed ; there 
are  trade  regulations  of  that  nature,  that  the 
children  of  tradesmen  should  be  received  as  ap- 
prentices. 

2475.  But  I thought  you  stated  that,  it  was 
very  seldom  that  tradesmen  would  come  into  the 
workhouse ; is  it  not  a lower  class  altogether 
than  tradesmen  who  come  into  the  workhouse? 
— The  tradesmen  do  not  wish  to  come  into  the 
workhouse  ; the  better  description  of  them  have 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  come  in,  but  they 
cannot  prevent  their  orphan  children  coming  into 
the  workhouse,  and  it  is  the  orphan  and  deserted 
children  of  tradesmen  that  I speak  of ; they  do 
not  get  the  benefit  of  that  prospect  of  apprentice- 
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Mr.  R.  J.  8bip  outside  the  workhouse,  though  if  their 
O’Skaugk-  parents  were  living  they  would  have  that  advan- 
nesty,  tage.  Besides,  it  would  be  desirable,  I think, 

for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  get  over  the  objection 

6 May  1861.  that  is  felt  by  a great  number  of  people  to  take 
children  out  of  the  workhouse  to  any  but  the  very 
lowest  employments.  The  objection  is  very 
strong  to  receive  them,  especially  as  members  of 
families,  and  that  objection  could  only  be  over- 
come by  giving  persons  a bonus  to  receive 
them. 

2476.  Do  you  confine  your  recommendation  to 
orphan  and  deserted  children  ? — Certainly. 

2477.  You  would  recommend  also,  I presume, 
that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  have  power,  if 
they  chose,  to  apprentice  the  children  without  a 
fee,  if  they  could  get  anybody  to  take  them  ? — 
Yes.  I would  not  make  it  binding  to  give  a fee 
in  every  case,  because  my  feeling  is,  that  when 
the  existing  objection  to  workhouse  children  has 
been  got  over,  you  will  get  many  persons  to  take 
them  without  a fee,  but  for  many  years  I think 
the  objection  will  continue. 

2478.  Is  there  no  demand  now  in  Cork  and  the 
neighbourhood  for  that  class  of  boys  ? — It  is  very 
exceptional  without  an  inducement  in  the  shape 
-of  some  money  given. 

2479.  Mr.  Quinn.']  Can  you  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  idea  what  the  fee  might  be  ? — The 
Benevolent  Apprenticing  Society  gave  5 7.,  and 
divided  it  this  way : They  gave  2 7.  the  first 
year,  and  30  s.  each  year  afterwards,  that  is  to 
say  they  retained  complete  control  over  the  mas- 
ters and  the  boys  for  two  years  ; 30.9.  being  paid 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  and  30  s.  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year. 

2480.  For  how  long  was  the  apprenticeship  ? 
— Five  years,  for  the  boys  had  generally  reached 
15,  or  perhaps  a little  over,  and  the  guardians  felt 
that  it  was  useless  to  have  them  bound  for  a 
longer  period ; the  binding  was  by  the  appren- 
tice himself  to  his  master. 

2481.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Did  your  ap- 
prenticing association  confine  their  operations 
exclusively  to  orphan  and  deserted  children  ? — 
Yes. 

2482.  Lord  John  Browne.]  What  would  you 
think  of  making  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a majority  of  the  whole  Board  in  favour  of  an 
apprenticeship  ?—!  see  no  objection,  except  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a majority  of  members  pre- 
sent ; it  would  be  extremely  hard  to  get  49  of 
them  together;  nothing  but  a very  important 
appointment  would  do  it,  I think. 

2483.  Mr.  Herbert  J]  I suppose  you  think  the 
wish  of  the  guardians  generally  would  be  to  have 
the  power  in  question  ? — I have  never  heard  any 
guardian  express  an  opinion  against  it,  provided 
it  was  left  entirely  optional  with  them. 

2484.  You  gave  us  2 s.  6 d.  as  the  rate  of  the 
Cork  electoral  division  for  last  year,  as  compared 
with  Is.  8(7.,  which  was  the  average  rate  of  other 
electoral  divisions ; could  you  give  us  the 
highest  rate  of  any  electoral  division  next  to 
the  Cork  electoral  division? — There  was  the 
Queenstown  rural  electoral  division ; that  was 
2 s.  3(7.  ;•  but  the  rates  in  rural  electoral  divisions 
were  a great  deal  higher  than  usual,  because  the 
rates  were  under-estimated  in  the  previous  year, 
so  that  a considerable  deficit  had  to  be  made  up 
by  an . increased  rate  this  year ; the  rates  were 
made  in  1859,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  dietary ; full  allowance  had  not  been 
made  for  the  increased  cost  of  that,  and  allowance 


had  not  been  made  for  the  largely  increased 
number  of  inmates  that  took  place  that  year- 
the  result  was,  that  the  rates  were  short,  so  that 
the  rate  from  1860  to  1861  was  increased  to  make 
up  for  that  deficiency. 

2485.  Could  you  go  back  a year  before  that 
and  tell  me  whether  there  was  any  rural  elec- 

toral  division  that  paid  nearly  what  Cork  did? 

Queenstown  is  very  nearly  as  heavy  as  Cork. 

2486;  Sir  John  Arnott]  Queenstown  is  a lar^e 
town,  is  it  not?— A large  town,  with  15,000 
people. 

2487.  Mr.  Herbert]  "What  was  the  lowest  rate 
paid  by  any  electoral  division? — Ten-pence,  I 
think. 

2488.  What  division  was  that,  can  you  tell  me  ? 
—I  think  there  were  two  or  three ; I could  give 
in  a return  of  the  rates  for  any  number  of 
years. 

2489.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  what  was  the 
name  of  the  electoral  division  that  paid  the  lowest 
rate  ? — I think  Lehanagh  paid  11  d.,  and  Innis- 
kenny  paid  a very  low  rate. 

2490.  In  what  part  of  the  county  with  reference 
to  Cork  was  that  situated  ?— On  the  boundary  of 
the  Cork  electoral  division. 

2491.  West  or  east? — I think  south. 

2492.  I believe  an  electoral  division  situated  in 
so  large  a union  as  Cork  to  the  south  of  the  Cork 
electoral  division  would  have  no  connexion  at  all 
with  Queenstown  for  assistance  ? — No. 

2493.  Then  how  would  it  be  more  just  to  make 
that  contribute  by  paying  a higher  rate  than  it 
would  be  by  taking  a district  farther  on  in  the 
union  ? — There  must  be  some  limit  put  to  the 
area,  and  I think  that  the  union  limit  would  be  a 
very  fair  one,  as  the  unions  exist. 

2494.  In  such  a case,  why  would  the  union 
be  a more  just  area  of  taxation  than  a very  much 
larger  one,  such  as  a barony  or  a county  ? — I 
could  not  give  you  any  reason;  there  must  be  some 
area  selected ; it  would  be  for  the  Committee  to 
consider  whether  any  other  area  would  be  more 
convenient,  provided  they  wish  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  rateable  area;  but  the  union 
limit  appears  to  me  to  have  just  as  many  advan- 
tages as  any  other ; besides  that,  it  is  an  existing 
area  that  can  be  made  more  immediately  respon- 
sible than  a barony  area,  which  is  very  much 
broken  up,  _ sometimes  five  or  six  portions  of 
barony  forming  an  union. 

2495.  You  merely  take  the  union  area  be- 
cause it  is  convenient,  and  not  because  there  is 
any  particular  justice  in  charging  those  persons 
for  portions  of  other  districts  ? — No,  not  for  any 
special  reason  of  justice ; but  because  it  is, 
under  the  existing  arrangements,  the  most  con- 
venient. 

2496.  The  Cork  Union  stretches,  does  it  not, 
a good  deal  to  the  west  of  Cork,  in  the  direction 
of  Blarney,  and  all  that  country  ? — I cannot  be 
very  accurate,  but  it  would  extend  probably 
nearly  four  miles  each  way. 

2497.  That  country  is  as  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  Queenstown  district,  as  if  you  were  to 
go  20  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Cork,  is  it 
not  ?— Yes ; except  in  its  geographical  position  it 
is  quite  as  much  disconnected. 

2498.  Have  you  considered  the  interest  of  the 
persons  in  those  rural  districts  ? — The  guardians 
of  the  Cork  division  very  much  desire  it,  but  I 
did  not  say  that  the  rural  divisions  desired  it,  for 
I am  quite  sure  they  would  not. 

2499.  For  instance,  in  the  electoral  division 

you 
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you  have  just  mentioned,  would  they  not  think 
it  very  unfair  to  pay  for  the  Queenstown  poor  ? — 
They  would  think  it  very  undesirable  ; I did  not 
ask  about  their  notions  of  its  fairness. 

2500.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other 
unions  but  Cork  ? — Not  so  intimately ; I know  a 
good  deal  about  them,  but  only  as  a person  in- 
terested in  the  general  subject. 

2501.  Do  you  know  that  in  many  electoral 
divisions,  in  periods  of  distress,  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  by  those  connected  with 
them  to  give  people  employment,  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  poor  rates  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
case  of  that  kind,  nor  have  I heard  of  any  case. 

2502.  But  you  cannot  speak  positively  of  any 
union  but  Cork  ? — J ust  so ; but  I dare  say  the 
same  was  done  there  as  in  other  unions.  I never 
heal'd  of  a case  where  any  persons  employed 
people  upon  unprofitable  or  unremunerative 
works  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse.  I 
have  heard  of  persons  employing  labourers  upon 
remunerative  work,  but  never  upon  unremune- 
rative work ; it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  them 
into  the  workhouse,  and  to  pay  for  their  propor- 
tion of  the  rates. 

2503.  Would  it  not  be  a great  inducement  to 
a person  who  had  the  power  of  giving  people  re- 
munerative work  on  his  property,  that  he  might 
diminish  the  rate  by  setting  to  work  those  who 
otherwise  would  be  chargeable  to  the  rate,  there- 
by getting  some  value  for  the  labour,  as  well  as 
preventing  their  being  uselessly  relieved  in  the 
workhouse  ? — If  I were  in  that  position,  the  idea 
of  the  rating  would  not  enter  into  my  mind  at  all ; 
if  I thought  the  work  was  remunerative,  I would 
employ  the  men ; but  if  I thought  that  it  was  not 
remunerative,  I would  not  employ  them. 

2504.  Do  you  mean  that  nothing  would  be 
strong,  enough  to  induce  you  to  give  employment 
which  you  otherwise  would  not  give,  in  order  to 
prevent  people  going  to  the  rates  ? — It  would  be 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  frame  an  inducement  strong 
enough  for  that  purpose ; but  I do  not  know  of 
anything  connected  with  the  legal  relief  of  the 
poor  that  would  be  strong  enough. 

2505.  Suppose  a number  of  able-bodied  men 
were  out  of  employment,  and  you  knew  that  they 
must  either  be  relieved  uselessly  in  the  work- 
house  or  employed ; would  it  not  be  a strong,  in- 
ducement to  you,  if  you  were  largely  connected 
with  a district,  to  give  them  employment  rather 
than  pay  rates  for  relieving  them  uselessly  ? — It 
would  be  a -very  strong  inducement  if  I had 
useful  remunerative  employment ; but  it  would 
not  be  a strong  inducement  if  I had  not  remune- 
rative employment.  But  I should  not  need  that 
inducement,  because  the  fact  of  the  employment 
being  remunerative  would  be  sufficient  for  me. 

2506.  You  have  not  considered,  perhaps,  what 
ffie  effect  would  be  in  the  more  purely  rural 
divisions  ? — No. 

• ^ou  sPeak  entirely  from  your  experience 

in  Cork  ?— Yes ; I speak  entirely  of  the  relief 
which  I think  the  city  divisions  and  the  divisions 
in  towns  ought  to  receive. 

2508.  You  stated  that  you  thought  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  entertained  exaggerated 
views  of  the  incompetency  of  the  matron  of  the 
Cork  Workhouse  ; did  you  mean  that  they  had 
lormed  those  views  from  statements  made  by 
witnesses  ? — From  statements  made  by  a former 
Witness. 

2509.  It  had  not  struck  you  that  there  was 
any  previous  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 

0.28. 


Members,  but  that  they  had  formed  that  impres- 
sion from  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  Mahony? — 
Yes ; but  one  Member  of  the  Committee  seemed 
to  suggest  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  had  omitted  to  perform  their 
duty  in  not  dismissing  that  officer.  That  was,  of 
course,  said  from  the  representations  made  by 
the  witness,  which,  I think,  were  a great  deal 
too  strong,  and  entirely  beyond  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  representing,  as  they  did,  that  the 
officer  was  totally  incompetent,  whereas  she  is  a 
very  competent  and  good  officer. 

2510.  Lord  John  Browne.']  You  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  union  rating,  and  the  guardians  for 
country  electoral  divisions  in  general  are  adverse 
to  it;  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a fair  settle- 
ment of  the  question  if  the  law  of  chargeability 
were  altered  so  that  a residence  of  at  least  two 
out  of  the  last  three  years  should  be  necessary 
before  a pauper  could  become  chargeable  to  a new 
electoral  division  ? — That,  of  course,  would  im- 
prove the  existing:  state  of  the  law,  but  I think 
it  would  have  no  practical  effect  now  ; if  the  law 
had  remained  unaltered,  the  city  divisions  would 
not  have  suffered  as  much  as  they  have  suffered 
since  1849. 

2511.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  a great 
many  people  who  come  from  the  country,  and  pass 
into  the  poor-house,  after  they  have  been  one,  but 
before  they  have  been  two  years  resident  in  the 
Cork  electoral  divisions  ? — Yes. 

2512.  And  they  thereby  become  chargeable  to 
the  Cork  electoral  division,  instead  of  sending  them 
to  the  county  ? — Yes. 

2513.  Then,  if  the  law  stood  so  that  a residence 
of  two  years  out  of  the  last  three  should  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  chargeability,  they  would  never 
become  chargeable  to  the  Cork  electoral  division, 
and  that  would  often  prevent  people  from  be- 
coming so  chargeable  ? — It  would  prevent  some 
people  becoming  so  chargeable ; but  I do  not 
think  the  number  would  be  very  great  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country. 

2514.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children  at  present  in  the  Cork 
Workhouse  ?— Yes. 

2515.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportions? — I 
only  take  them  as  far  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
books;  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  of  able- 
bodied  inmates  was  206,  and  the  number  of  the 
rest  of  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  was 
613. 

2516.  First  of  all  give  us  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  of  able-bodied  inmates  ? — 
Two  hundred  and  six. 

2517.  And  how  many  legitimate  children  ? — 
Six  hundred  and  thirteen. 

2518.  Has  the  number  of  illegitimate  children, 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  legitimate 
children,  increased  of  late  years  in  the  Cork 
Workhouse  ? — The  proportion  in  the  workhouse 
has  increased. 

2519.  Has  the  number  increased  absolutely? 
— It  has  increased  absolutely  to  a very  slight  - 
extent. 

2520.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians  been  directed  to  the  subject  ?— Yes  ; 
a great  number  of  resolutions  have  been  from 
time  to  time  passed  by  several  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians throughout  Ireland,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Cork  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  is  the  way 
in  which  their  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject. 

2521.  What  was  the  general  tenor  of  those 

P 4 resolutions  ? 


Mr.  R.  J. 
O'Skaugh- 

vessy. 

6 May  1861. 
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Mr.  It.  J.  resolutions  ? — Generally  calling  on  the  guardians 
O’Shaugh-  to  adopt  6ome  measures  to  fix  the  expense  of  the 
nessy ■ support  on  the  putative  father. 

2522.  Have  there  been  resolutions  sent  to  the 

6 May  1861.  p0or  Law  Commissioners  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  Cork  Board  ? — No ; the  Cork  Board  passed 
no  resolution  to  that  effect.  I do  not  think  the 
guardians  generally  approve  of  any  such  resolu- 
tions ; I think  that  their  general  opinion  is,  that 
it  would  be  very  unadvisable,  because  it  would 
give  extraordinary  powers  to  a very  bad  class  of 
the  community. 

2523.  You  mean  to  that  class  of  women? — 
Yes ; they  think  those  powers  would  be  very 
undesirable,  and  that  women  would  seek  to  fix 
the  chargeability  upon  anybody  they  chose. 

2524.  But  that  would  be  tried  in  a court  of 
law,  would  it  not ; it  would  not  be  the  mere  oath 
of  the  woman  ? — It  can  be  tried  in  a court  at 
present. 

2525.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  in  the  Cork 
Union  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should  have 
power  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  child  and  the  mother  from  the'  putative 
father  ? — Yes. 

2526.  It  has  been  suggested? — Yes,  and  dis- 
approved of,  because  they  think  it  would  be  very 
objectionable  that  an  increased  power  of  fixing 
the  chargeability  upon  the  putative  father  should 
De  given  to  that  class  of  women  who  would  seek 
for  the  power. 

2527.  It  has  frequently  been  discussed  by  the 
Board,  but  no  resolution  has  been  come  to ; is 
that  the  case  ? — No  definite  resolution. 

2528.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Can  you  inform  me 
what  is  the  last  year’s  expenditure  in  Cork 
Union  Workhouse  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? — 
I think  it  was  between  22,000  l.  and  23,000  l. 

2529.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  average 
daily  number  relieved  ? — About  2,000. 

2530.  What  was  the  cost  per  annum  for  each  ? 
- — That  is  a matter  of  calculation. 

2531.  Would  it  not  be  about  11  l.  12  s.  6 d.  ? 
— Yes;  something  over  11  l.  each. 

2532.  Then  the  weekly  cos.t  would  be  about 
4 s.  6 d.  each  ? — Calculating  it  at  once,  I should 
think  it  would  be  about  4 s.  4 d. 

2533..  Then,  taking  five  as  the  average  number 
of  a family,  that  would  be  equal  to  1 1.  2 s.  a week 
for  a family  ? — Yes. 

2534.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  the  head 
of  such  a family  if  he  were  in  full  work  as  a day 
labourer  ? — The  wages  for  a labourer  in  the  city 
of  Cork  are  about  9 a week, 

2535.  Then  his  maintenance  in  the  workhouse 
would  cost  the  ratepayers  about  double  ? — In 
the  way  in  which  you  have  put  it,  yes. 

1 2536.  I find  that  the  dispensary  physician 
visited  last  year  9,250  persons  who  were  too  ill 
to  go  to  the  dispensary  ; do  you  not  think  that 
many  of  those  persons  must  have  been  in  want  of 
the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  ? — I think  it  very 
likely  they  were. 

2537.  Would  not  common  humanity  dictate 
the  giving  of  out-door  relief  to  persons  so  circum- 
stanced ?— Any  Member  of  the  Committee  is  quite 
as  good  a judge  of  that  question  as  I am. 

2538.  Is  not  such  relief  provided  for  by  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1847  ? — In  the  way  in  which  I 
have  stated  already. 

2539.  Belief  is  discretionary  with  the  Board 
of  Guardians? — Yes. 

• Geor9e-~\  Did  I understand  you 

rightly  to  say,  that  the  peculiar  mortality  of 


children  in  workhouses  ceased  at  about  the  age 
of  five  years  ? — I think  so. 

2541.  Is  not  that  age  of  five  years  about  the 
age  at  which  the  education  of  a child  would  begin? 
— Its  literary  education  ; yes. 

2542.  Then  if  a child  were  maintained  out  of 
the  workhouse  up  to  the  age  of  five  years,  for  the 
sake  of  its  health,  and  that  after  that  its  health 
was  of  the  ordinary  rate  in  the  workhouse,  do 
not  you  then  think  its  education  would  be  better 
provided  for  in  the  workhouse  from  five  years  of 
age  up  to  12,  than  it  probably  would  be  outside 
the  workhouse  ? — Its  literary  education  do  you 
mean  ? 

2543.  Yes  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  much 
better  attended  to  in  the  workhouse  than  out  of 
it.  I think  the  National  School  teachers  outside 
the  workhouse  are  generally  better  teachers  than 
the  teachers  in  the  workhouse  schools ; that  I have 
understood  generally,  and  heard  from  inspectors. 
I have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  national 
schools  outside  the  workhouse  beyond  those  of 
Cork. 

2544.  Are  there  not  proper  educational  schools 
within  the  workhouse  in  Cork  ? — There  are. 

2545.  Under  the  control  of  the  National  Board, 
and  inspected  by  them  ? — Certainly;  I do  not  in 
my  answer  in  the  slightest  degree  intend  to  dis- 
parage the  workhouse  schools. 

2546.  Is  there  not  plenty  of  good  means  of 
education  provided  in  the  workhouse  for  children 
from  five  years  to  12  years  of  age  ? — Abundant 
means  of  very  careful  education. 

2547.  Are  not  children  bound  to  attend  the 
school  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  for  three  hours 
out  of  every  day  at  least. 

2548.  If  they  were  retained  in  the  workhouse 
from  five  to  12  years  of  age,  that  would  insure 
their  being  educated,  of  whatever  nature  the 
education  might  be  ? — Certainly. 

2549.  How  would  you  insure  that  education 
from  the  age  of  five  to  the  age  of  twelve  outside 
the  workhouse  ; would  you  propose  that  the  guar- 
dians should  concern  themselves  about  it  ? — I 
think  that  the  guardian  of  the  district  would 
feel  it  a very  slight  trouble  to  ascertain  that 
the  children  attended  school  from  time  to  time. 
The  relieving  officer  of  the  district  might  also  be 
made  to  see  that  the  children  attended  school. 
I do  not  apprehend  that  there  would,  as  one  of 
the  Members  seems  to  have  apprehended  on  a 
former  occasion,  be  the  slightest  increase  of  ex- 
pense consequent  upon  that,  because  the  rural 
relieving  officers  have  exceedingly  little  to  do, 
and  I think  this  slight  additional  duty  imposed 
upon  them  would  not  be  unwelcome. 

2550.  Do  not  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  get 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  discharge  their  ordinary 
duties  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  because  they 
have  to  come  to  the  workhouse.  In  the  other 
case  they  would  be  attending  to  matters  that  may 
interest  them  more  or  less  at  their  own  gates. 

2551.  In  addition  to  the  duties  which  they 
discharge  at  the  workhouse,  you  propose  that 
they  should  look  to  the  education  of  children  out- 
side the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2552.  Do  you  think  they  would  do  it  ? — Yes. 

2553.  You  have  mentioned,  I think,  that  you 
had  some  share  in  the  management  of  three  very 
valuable  charities  in  Cork,  and  the  administration 
of  a great  deal  of  relief  on  their  account  ? — I was 
connected  with  them,  but  I have  occupied  no  very 
leading  position. 

2554.  You  did  whatever  you  could  do  to  give 
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relief  through  the  medium  of  those  societies,  and 
acting  for  them  ? — I only  spoke  of  one  society. 

2555.  The  Society  of  St.  Yincent  de  Paul  you 
mentioned,  and  two  others  ? — Yes,  the  society  of 
St.  Yincent  de  Paul,  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  the 
Apprenticeship  Association. 

2556.  Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  the 
part  you  have  taken  in  reference  to  those  institu- 
tions ; do  you  consider  those  societies  to  have 
been  acting  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  relief  granted 
by  the  poor  rates  ? — Most  certainly. 

2557.  You  stated  that  large  numbers  of  people 
to  whom  you  administered  relief  were  tradesmen, 
and  were  of  that  class  who  showed  invincible 
repugnance  to  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2558.  Do  you  think  any  feeling  can  be  more 
laudable  on  the  part  of  a man  able  to  earn  his 
bread  than  that  invincible  repugnance  to  receive 
relief  from  the  poorhouse  ? — No  feeling  can  be 
more  praiseworthy,  but  I regretted  that  that 
feeling  should  have  subjected  them  to  such 
misery,  and  their  families  to  such  extreme  po- 
verty and  wretchedness,  as  I have  often  witnessed. 

2559.  But  you  spoke  of  instances  of  redeeming 
tools  and  clothes  put  in  pawn ; would  it  in  your 
opinion  be  any  part  of  an  ordinary  system  of 
relief,  under  the  Poor  Law,  to  redeem  tools  and 
clothes  of  tradesmen  in  temporary  distress  from 
the  hands  of  the  pawnbroker  ? — No,  I think  not, 
but  I do  not  think  the  necessity  would  arise 
for  that;  for  this  reason,  the  clothes  and  tools 
were  pawned  because  relief  did  not  come  to  the 
poor  people  as  quickly  as  it  was  needed.  Before 
relief  came  they  were  compelled  to  acquire  funds 
by  pawning  those  goods,  but  if  relief  came  to 
them  sooner  it  is  probable  that  that  necessity 
would  not  arise. 

2560.  But  I understand  your  evidence  to  be 
this : that  there  are  numerous  charities  outside 
the  ordinary  sphere  of  poor  relief  that  can  very 
profitably  apply  their  attention  to  such  cases  ? — 
Yes,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  poor. 

2561.  One  or  two  communications  from  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  were  put  into  your  hands, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  you  thought  that 
guardians  were  entitled  to  give  out-door  relief; 
has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  words  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  10  Viet.  cap.  31, 
passed  in  1847  ; the  Act  under  which  poor  law 
relief  is  given  at  all : “ That  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  of  every  union  in  Ireland  shall  make 
provision  for  the  due  relief  of  all  such  destitute 
poor  persons  as  are  permanently  disabled  from 
labour  by  reason  of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  bodily 
or  mental  defect ; and  of  such  destitute  poor  per- 
sons as  being  disabled  from  labour  by  reason  of 
severe  sickness,  or  serious  accident,  arc  therebv 
deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  a subsistence 
for  themselves  and  their  families  whom  they  are 
liable  by  law  to  maintain,  and  of  destitute  poor 
widows  having  two  or  more  legitimate  children 
dependent  upon  them  ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  guardians  to  relieve  such  poor  persons, 
being  destitute  as  aforesaid,  either  in  the  work- 
house  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  as  to  them  shall 
appear  fitting  and  expedient  in  each  individual 
case.”  What  do  you  consider  the  relief  required 
by  a man  bound  by  law  to  maintain  a large 
family  ought  to  be  when  he  is  disabled  by  serious 
accident  or  sickness  from  maintaining  them ; 
•would  it  not  be  compounded  of  what  would 

0.28.- 


maintain  himself  and  maintain  his  children? — A Jr.  A.  j. 
Yes.  _ O’Shaugh- 

2562.  Then  you  consider  the  relief  to  be  given  nessy. 

whether  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  should  be  

made  up  of  those  two  items  ? — Yes  ; as  far  as  the  6 May  1861- 
guardians  thought  it  desirable  to  give  it. 

2563.  Would,  you  not  consider  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  might  under  that  section,  maintain 
botn  the  father  and  the  children  outside  the  work 
house  ? — The  guardians  might  give  them  relief 
outside  the  poor-house  ; I have  no  doubt  about 
that. 

2564.  Provided  both  the  father  and  the  chil- 
dren were  outside  the  workhouse,  you  think  that 
under  this  section  there  is  full  power  to  relieve 
them  all  ? — Yes. 

2565.  But  suppose  both  the  father  and  the 
children  choose  to  come  into  the  workhouse ; is 
it  not  plain  that  you  could  relieve  all  of  them 
within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  under  this 
section  ? — Yes. 

2566.  Then  is  the  difficulty  which  you  feel 
this  : that  although  if  the  father  comes  into  the 
workhouse  from  sickness  or  accident,  and  the 
children  remain  out  of  the  workhouse,  you  can, 
no  doubt,  maintain  the  father,  you  fear  you  can- 
not apply  a sum  of  money  by  way  of  out-door 
relief  to  support  the  children  outside  the  work- 
house,  while  the  father,  who  is  sick,  is  within  the 
workhouse  ? — That  difficulty  occurred  to  me  upon 
the  reading  of  the  section  of. the  Act;  it  is  a 
mere  opinion  of  mine  formed  upon  reading  the 
Act,  and  I may  be  quite  wrong  m jt. 

2567.  Would  you  not  think  (supposing  it  were 
open  to  you  to  give  that  construction  to  the  sec- 
tion which  I have  just  read)  that  it  would  be  a 
perfectly  justifiableactonthe  partof  the  guardians 
in  the  case  you  put  (the  father  being  inside  the 
workhouse,  and  the  children  outside  the  work- 
house)  to  maintain  the  father  while  he  was  sick 
within  the  workhouse,  and  to  give  the  out-door 
relief  to  the  children  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
relief ; he  being  bound  to  maintain  them  by  law ; 
would  you  not  think  it  perfectly  legitimate  to 
give  relief  to  tho'se  whom  he  was  bound  to  main- 
tain if  he  were  able  to  do  it  ? — It  would,  I think, 
be  perfectly  justifiable,  and  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  pei-fectly  desirable ; but  what  occurs  to  me  is, 
that  it  would  be  very  possible  for  a court  of  law 
to  say,  that  it  is  illegal. 

2568.  Has  any  court  of  law  said  that  it  was 
illegal  to  your  knowledge  ? — No ; but  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  itself  to  my  mind. 

2569.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  leave 
the  question  of  law  till  it  arises.  Have  guardians, 
wishing  to  give  a remedial  construction  to  this 
Act,  ever  been  prevented  from  doing  so  in  con- 
sequence of  any  legal  opinion  given,  that  they 
could  not  take  that  view  of  it  ? — I am  not  aware, 
but  I hope  I was  not  presumptuous  to  suggest 
that  difficulty  to  the  Committee. 

2570.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Have  you  been  express- 
ing your  own  individual  opinion,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  with  respect  to  that  difficulty  ? — It 
occurred  to  my  own  mind,  on  reading  the  Act, 
but  the  matter  has  never  been  suggested  at  the 
Board.  They  have  never  considered  the  admin- 
istration of  out-door  relief  in,  the  Cork  union  at 
all. 

2571.  And  they  do  not  consider  that  they  have 
the  power  in  question  ? — I am  not  aware  ; I am 
quite  sure  they  are,  many  of  them,  very  well 
aware  of  their  powers ; but  the  opinion  of  the 
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Mr,  It.  J.  guardians  of  the  country  generally  is  very  strongly 
O’Skaugh-  against  out-door  relief. 
nessy.  2572.  The  population  of  Cork  city  is  about 

105,000,  is  it  not  ? — In  1851  it  was.' 

6 May  i 86i.  2573.  Did  you  see  this  return  in-the  last  Report 

of  the  Commissioners? — I did  not  see  the  Report. 

2574.  The  column  is  left  here  blank  under  the 
head  of  “ out-door  relief  in  money  and  in  kind”? 
— I am  quite  sure  that  is  true. 

2575.  Is  it  possible  that  there  should  not  be, 
in  so  large  a city  as  Cork,  cases  which  would 
come  under  those  two  heads,  cases  of  labourers 
incapacitated  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  widows 
with  two  or  more  legitimate  children,  who  ought 
to  have  received  out-door  relief  ? — I thought  I 
conveyed  my  meaning  very  clearly,  that  there 
were  very  many  cases  in  which  I thought  the 
administration  of  such  relief  would  be  desirable. 

2576.  But  in  which  it  is  not  administered? — 
The  feeling  of  the  Board  is  unanimously  against 
it ; the  question  was  not  formally  put  before  the 
Board  of  Guardians ; but  it  was  very  nearly  for- 
mally put,  and  there  was  only  one  gentleman 
present  who  expressed  any  opinion  at  all  in  favour 
of  out-door  relief.  The  guardians  were,  with  one 
exception,  against  it. 

_ 2577.  They  were,  in  fact,  determined  not  to 
give  it  ? — They  were  opposed  to  it. 

2578.  On  the  score  that  it  was  not  so  econo- 
mical ? — They  did  not  state  that  ground ; but  I 
thought  the  result  was  to  the  effect  that  the  pre- 
sent relief  was  adequate  and  satisfactory. 

< 2579.  Mr.  Gogan.']  Did  you  hear  the  evidence 
given  before  this  Committee  by  Mr.  Mahony  ? — 
Yes. 

2580.  Did  not  it  appear  from  his  evidence  that 
he,.  though  an  intelligent  guardian,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  did 
not  appear  to  know  the  provisions  of  the  law  as 
to  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  give  out-door 
relief?— -I  heard  that  with  very  great  surprise, 
and  I think  it  must  have  escaped  his  recollection 
in  some  way,  for  I am  quite  sure  that  on  many 
occasions  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  give 
relief  to  the  three  classes  named  was  very  fre- 
quently stated. 

2581.  It  appears  that  you  yourself  have  some 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  as  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  1860, 
you  differ  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
law  by  _ the  Commissioners  ? — No  ; I do  not  differ 
in  opinion  from  them.  I would  not  presume  to 
offer  a judgment  opposed  to  theirs,  but  I do  not 
think  that  that  particular  letter  met  the  difficulty 
which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind. 

2582.  But  if  by  law  it  is  allowable  to  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  give  relief  outside  the  work- 
house  to  families  in  cases  where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  sick  and  in  hospital,  you  believe  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  do  it,  and  you  would  think 
that  if  the  law  allows  it,  it  would  be  well  if 
Boards  of  Guardians  knew  that  it  was  the  law  ? 

— Certainly. 

2583.  And  if  the  Commissioners  were  to  send 

a circular  round  to  Boards  of  Guardians  through- 
out the  country,  telling  them  what  the  rule  of 
law  is  as  to  relief  ''  1 ’ 


union,  because  the  question  has  not  been  stirred 
at  all. 

2584.  But  if  in  the  very  first  section  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  the  Act  divides  into  two  classes 
those  who  may  be  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse’ 
or  in  the  workhouse,  does  not  it  appear  to  you  to 
be  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  there  should  be 
some  out-door  relief  given  ? — I think  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  was  so  contemplated. 

2585.  And  if  it  was  so  contemplated,  the  law 
has  not  been  carried  out,  in  your  opinion  ?— No  • 
there  are  very  few  unions  where,  for  many  years 
past,  out-door  relief  has  been  administered. 

2586.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] Have  you  any 
doubt  whether  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  per- 
fectly cognisant  of  their  powers  to  give  out-door 
relief? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  except  Mr. 
Mahony  not  knowing  it,  who  is  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  law,  and  its  provisions’  gene- 
rally, and  I have  certainly  some  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  question  was  spoken  of  at  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  that  the  powers  of  guardians  to 
give  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  to  those  three 
classes  was  spoken  of ; it  must  have  escaped  his 
recollection  ; but  I think  the  guardians  generally 
are  quite  aware  of  their  powers. 

2587.  You  said  something  about  raising  the 
qualification  for  an  elected  guardian  ; what  is  the 
average  qualification  now  of  a guardian  in  the 
Cork  Union  ? — £.  25. 

2588.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
you  think  it  may  be  safely  raised  to  ? — I think  if 
the  number  of  guardians  were  reduced,  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  raise  the  qualifica- 
tion. 

2589.  To  what  amount? — £.50  is  the  amount 
which  I would  suggest. 

2590.  You  have  already  stated  that  your  ex- 
perience is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Cork  Union  ? 
— Yes. 

2591.  You  woidd  confine  your  remarks  to  your 
experience  so  derived  ? — Yes. 

_ 2592.  Do  you  mean  to  apply  that  to  rural  divi- 
sions as  well  as  town  divisions  ? — Yes. 

2593.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  in 
large  towns  like  Cork  the  qualification  for  an 
elected  guardian  might  safely  be  raised  to  50/.  ? 
—Yes,  provided  the  numbers  were  reduced. 

_ 2594.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty,  speaking  from  your  knowledge  of  Cork, 
in  getting  an  efficient  Board  of  elected  guardians, 
if  the  qualification  were  raised  to  50/.  ?—  I cannot 
conceive  that  there  would  be  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  in  getting  them.  There  are 
484  persons  of  a rating  of  50/.  in  the  electoral 
division  of  Cork,  78  in  Queenstown,  38  in  Monks- 
town,  and  638  in  the  other  electoral  divisions  of 
the  union,  making  1,239  separate  ratings  of  50/. 
and  upwards  in  the  Cork  Union,  and  out  of  that 
number  I cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient 
number  of  members. 

2595.  If  any  difficulty  should  exist  in  some  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  in  getting  a suffi- 
cient number  at  that  qualification  of  50  /.,  you 
dp  not  think  with  respect  to  Cork,  and  other 
large  towns,  that  any  difficulty  could  arise  ?— 


law  is  as  to  relief  in  the  workhouse,  and  out  of  I do  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in 
the  workhouse,  you  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? almost  any  union  if  the  number  of  members  were 


" ^ think  I have  found  that  the  Commissioners 
have  sent  out  circulars  on  various  occasions  on 
that  point.  I know  of  very  many  circulars  sent 
irom  time  to  time.  Latterly  not  many  to  our 


almost  any  union  if  the  number  of  members  were 
much  lowered ; I think  the  difficulty  is  at  pre- 
sent on  account  of  the  large  number  that  con- 
stitute Boards. of  Guardians. 

2596.  You  mentioned  some  case  where  you 
thought 
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thought  a.  claim  to  vote  had  been  or  might  be 
admitted,  while  the  rates  had  not  been  paid  in 
that  instance  ? — I say  that  there  is  no  disqualifi- 
cation on  account  of  non-payment  of  rates  to 
voting  on  property. 

2597.  Can  you  call  to  mind  any  instance  in 
which  a claim  to  vote  had  been  admitted,  or  votes 
given  when  the  rates  had  not  been  paid  ? — Yes  ; 
I knew  a gentleman,  a member  of  a Board, 
who  had  not  paid  his  rate  as  an  occupier,  but 
whose  qualification  arose  from  a property  claim,  and 
who  if  the  same  disqualification  lay  against  the 
holder  of  the  property  vote  as  against  the  occupier 
would  be  disqualified,  and,  I think,  very  pro- 
perly. 

2598.  Is  that  an  exceptional  case  ? — It  is  an 
exceptional  case  upon  the  whole  number,  but  it 
is  a case  that  frequently  occurs  not  to  guardians, 
but  to  property  voters.  There  is  another  thing 
which  1 should  like  to  mention ; I think  that  in 
addition  to  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  number  of  votes  in 
respect  to  property,  they  should  also  be  limited 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  number  of  votes  that  the 
property  itself  woidd  qualify.  Thus,  suppose  an 
occupier  were  rated  at  10  l.  a year,  only  one  per- 
son could  vote  as  the  occupier,  because  the  total 
10  l.  would  only  qualify  one  individual  with  one- 
vote,  but  20  persons  may  have  votes,  and  20 
votes  may  be  given  by  the  subdivision  of  that 
property.  There  are  some  cases  where  nine 
votes  are  given  out  of  a divided  property  under 
12  /.  a-year. 

2599.  The  property  is  rated  to  the  Poor  Law 
under  12  l.  ?• — The  rent  derived  from  it  is  under 
12  l. 

2600.  The  rent  derived  is  owned  by  eight  or 
nine  persons  ? — Yes. 

2601.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  those 
persons  have  claimed  to  vote  out  of  that  property 
and  have  voted? — Yes;  it  is  within  my  own 
knowledge  that  they  have  made  statements  of 
claim  and  have  voted. 

2602.  With  respect  to  those  charitable  societies 
to  which  you  have  referred,  do  you  only  give 
relief  in  case  of  sickness  ? — The  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  endeavours  to  limit  itself  to 
cases  of  that  kind ; but  of  course  we  are  very 
frequently  obliged  to  go  beyond  that.  Their 
funds  being  very  restricted,  they  endeavour  to 
select  the  cases  where  the  earning  member  of  a 
family  is  incapacitated  from  labour  by  sickness 
or  accident. 

2603.  They  give  relief  in  cases  where  the 
family  are  in  a great  state  of  destitution  ? — 
Yes. 

2604.  They  do- that  from  humane  motives?— 
Yes. 

2605.  Do  they  inquire  whether  that  destitu- 
tion arises  from  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  the  family  ? — -The  most  careful  inquiries 
are  made  upon  that  point,  and  they  have  this 
additional  assistance  that  no  legal  machinery 
would  have ; there  is  a very  strong  sympathy 
among  the  poor  people  generally  for  the  society 
and  its  objects,  and  the  poor  very  willingly  rive 
the  visiting  members  any  information  if  a person ' 
is  ill-conditioned,  because  they  think  every  shil- 
ling given  to  him  is  taken  away  from  some  de- 
serving object. 

2606.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
average  cost  of  a pauper  per  week  was  about 
4 s.  4 d.  in  the  workhouse  ? — Taking  in  all  ex- 
penses whatsoever,  that  is  about  what  a pauper 

0.28.  1 


would  cost.  That  included,  at  the  time  I made 
the  caleulution,  payment  on  account  of  a large 
debt  for  emigration. 

2607.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
clothing  ? — Two  shillings  and  two-pence  a week. 

2608.  How  much  of  the  4 s.  4 d.  would  you 
put  down  for  emigration  expenses  ? — That  in- 
cluded all  charges,  establishment,  burial,  emigra- 
tion expenses,  and  repayment  of  emigration  loan; 
it  was  dividing  the  total  expenditure  by  the  total 
number  relieved. 

2609.  But  in  measuring  the  cost  in  the  house 
of  relief  to  a pauper,  and  his  family,  and  the  cost 
of  out-door  relief,  do  you  think  it  right  to  take 
into  account  the  amount  for  burials  and  emigra- 
tion ? — No  ; I merely  answered  a question  put  to 
me  by  Sir  John  Arnott,  and  guarded  my  answer 
by  sayin'g  that  in  the  way  in  which  he  put  it,  it 
might  be  taken  so.  I think  it  very  unfair  to 
take  expenses  of  that  description  into  account  in 
estimating  the  total  maintenance  of  a pauper.  In 
that  general  charge  is  included  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  in  hospital,  cost  of  the  chap- 
lains, schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  and  so  on! 

2610.  Sir  John  Arnott.']  What  is  the  cost  of 
burials  ? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence  each  death. 

2611.  How  much  would  you  deduct  for  emi- 
gration expenses  ? — The  repayment  to  the  emi- 
gration fund  was  about  800/.,  the  debt  being- 
repaid  by  instalments.  ' 

2612.  That  would  be  2 d.  a week  for  each 
pauper  ? — Yes. 

2613.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  You  have  stated 
that  the  relieving  officers  in  rural  districts  have 
veiy  little  to  do  in  connexion  with  your  Board  ? 
Yes. 

2614.  How  would  that  class  of  officers  be 
occupied  in  the  town  districts  ? — Very  fully. 

2615.  Is  their  time  exclusively  occupied  by 
their  duties  in  town  districts  ? — Not  from  morn- 
ing till  night;  but  they  have  to  attend  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  sometimes,  from  8^  to 
9 J o’clock,  to  give  tickets  to  the  patients  to  the 
different  dispensaries;  for  by  far  the  largest 
amount  of  dispensary  relief  is  distributed  through 
the  relieving  officers  in  towns.  It  is  not  so  "in 
the  country,  of  course,  but  in  towns  the  poor  can 
apply  to  the  relieving  officer  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  attend  the  dispensary  at  once,  or 
leave  their  tickets  with  the  dispensary  doctor ; 
that  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the 
occupation  of  a relieving  officer  in  a town  at 
present. 

2616.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  I think  you  said 
there  were  28  electoral  divisions  in  your  union, 
and  98  guardians,  and  that  the  average  attend- 
ance was  only  14,  is  not  that  composed  generally 
of  guardians  of  the  electoral  divisions  that  are 
contiguous  ? — No ; guardians  come  from  a very 
considerable  distance. 

2617.  What  is  the  greatest  radius  from  the 
town  to  which  the  union  extends  ? — I suppose 
the  average  distance  woidd  be  five  or  six  miles ; 

I do  not  know  the  greatest  distance.  Queenstown, 
however,  is  nine  miles. 

2618.  I think  you  stated  that  there  was  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  getting  a majority  of  the 
guardians  to  attend  at  any  one  time  ? — Yes. 

2619.  I should  like  to  know  whether  you  do 
not  think  some  of  the  inconveniencies  that  you 
describe  as.  existing  in  the  Cork  Union,  do  not 
arise  from  its'  extreme  size  ? — No,  it  is  not  ex- 
tremely large  ; there  are  many  other  unions,  with 
nothing  at  all  approaching  to  'it  in  either  value  or 

Q 2 population, . 


Mr.  R.  J. 
O'Skaugh- 
nessu. 

6 May  1861. 
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^(r;  & population,  that  are  very  much  larger ; it  is  very 
O Shaugh-  muc]1  smaller  than  the  Limerick  Union,  and  there 
ncssy-  are  a great  many  rural  unions  that  are  of  a much 
~ oR  larger  acreable  extent, 
ay  l i . 2620.  Has  there  not  been  a proposal  for  divid- 

ing the  union  on  account  of  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  ? — Previously  to  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission that  was  spoken  of,  but  the  general  opi- 
nion was  very  strongly  against  it ; it  would  have 
been  playing  one  side  of  the  river  against  the 
other,  and  there  would  have  been  no  such  thing 
as  a check,  and  all  the  inconveniences  which 
occurred  in  the  Dublin  Unions  would  have  been 
multiplied. 

2621.  Lord  Naas.']  There  is  a peculiar  feature 
is  there  not,  in  the  relief  given  in  the  Cork 
Union,  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  electoral  division  paupers  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  union 
paupers,  at  least  that  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
1859,  while  in  1855  I think  the  cost  of  union 
paupers  was  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
electoral  division  paupers  ; I should  like  to  know 
what  peculiar  circumstances  there  are  connected 
with  the  Cork  Union  that  occasion  that? — I 
should  think  the  migration  from  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  a large  sear-port 
town  such  as  Cork  is,  emigration,  the  embarca- 
tion  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  many  other 
considerations,  which  I dare  say  I could  think 
of,  those  all  tend  to  draw  people  in  from  the 
outlying  districts  towards  the  Cork  electoral 
division.  The  charities  are  very  numerous, 
which  are  administered  both  through  societies 
and  private  individuals  ; people,  therefore,  locate 
themselves  and  remain  for  a considerable  time 
about  the  Cork  division,  and  generally  get  charged 
to  that  division  or  to  the  union  at  large. 

2622.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  proportionate 
charge  of  electoral  division  paupers,  charged  to 
the  electoral  division  of  Cork,  as  compared  with 
the  charge  of  electoral  division  paupers  that 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  union.  Take 
merely  the  number  of  paupers  chargeable  to  the 
various  electoral  divisions  in  the  union,  does  the 
charge  for  those  paupers  who  come  from  the 
electoral  division  of  Cork  bear  a very  large  pro- 
portion to  the  charge  for  the  electoral  division 
paupers  of  other  parts  of  the  union  ? — Very  large ; 

I thought  I gave  the  exact  proportion  to  which  I 
reduced  them. 

2623.  Perhaps  you  will  re-state  them  in  gene- 
ral terms? — Thirty-nine  in  one  hundred  of  the 

. entire  are  chargeable  to  the  Cork  electoral  divi- 
sion ; 54  in  100  are  chargeable  to  the  union  at 
large,  and  seven  in  one  hundred  are  chargeable 
to  the  rural  electoral  divisions. 

2624.  That  being  the  case,  and  so  large  a pro- 
portion being  now  borne  by  the  union  at  large, 
the  hardship  to  which  you  referred  as  bearing 
upon  the  town  electoral  divisions  more  than  upon 
the  country  divisions,  does  not  exist  so  much  in 
the  case  of  Cork,  because  the  charge  for  union 
paupers  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  other  places  ? 
— J ust  so. 

2625.  So  that  if  you  had  union  rating  in  the 
Cork  Union,  you  would  really  not  be  relieved  to 
any  very  great  extent  ? — I think  they  would  be 
relieved  to  such  an  extent  as  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely glad  of. 

2626.  But  still  of  the  union  paupers  I pre- 
sume a great  number  become  destitute  in  the 
town  of  Cork? — Yes. 

262/.  You  do  not  receive  many  paupers 


charged  to  the  union  at  large  from  other  parts  of 
the  union  ? — Exceedingly  few  paupers  are  re- 
lieved through  the  rural  relieving  officers ; they 
are  nearly  all  admitted  through  the  city  officers'  • 
of  the  large  number  of  the  admissions  to  the 
Cork  workhouse,  which  is  200  a week,  the  rural 
officers,  of  whom  there  are  three,  would  not  ad- 
mit ten. 

2628.  Then,  in  fact,  the  Committee  may  un- 
derstand that  a great  number  of  the  union  pau- 
pers which  appear  from  the  returns,  nearly  equal 
to  a moiety  of  the  whole  number  maintained  in 
the  Cork  workhouse,  become  destitute  in  the 
town  electoral  divisions  ? — Yes  ; they  are  found 
destitute  in  the  town,  and  they  now  exceed  a 
moiety. 

2629.  Mr.  Monsell.]  How  many  paupers  are 
there  at  this  moment  chargeable  on  the  electoral 
division  of  Cork  ? — They  would  be  in  about  the 
proportion  which  I mentioned. 

2630.  But  about  how  many  would  be  the  ab- 
solute number  ? — About  900. 

2631.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble,  within  the 
last  five  or  ten  years,  of  ascertaining  how  many 
of  those  900  paupers  have  come  in  from  the 
country  ? — No. 

2632.  Could  you  ascertain  that  ? — It  would  be 
very  nearly  impossible. 

2633.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  to  find  out 
from  each  one  of  those  900  paupers  whether  they 
came  in  from  the  rural  electoral  division  within 
the.  union  of  Cork  to  reside  in  the  Cork  electoral 
division,  and  ultimately  came  into  the  work- 
house  ? — It  would  not  be  impossible,  but  it  would 
require  personal  inquiry  from  every  one  of  them, 
.and  it  would  entail  great  difficulty,  but  of  course 
it  could  be  done. 

2634.  Because  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Cork  electoral  division  has  nothing  to  complain 
of  with  reference  to  any  pauper  now  charged  to 
it  as  against  the  rural  electoral  divisions,  unless 
that  pauper  has  come  in  from  one  of  those  rural 
electoral  divisions  ? — Certainly. 

2635.  I think  there  appears  to  be  some  mis- 
apprehension with  respect  to  the  effect  of  an 
answer  you  gave  bearing  upon  the  16th  clause  of 
the  P oor  Relief  Bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cardwell 
last  year,  which  provides  that  no  person  receiving 
rent  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a greater  amount 
of  rent  than  the  rateable  value  of  the  property ; 
do  you  approve  of  that  provision  ? — Fully  ; but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  goes  sufficiently  far  in  the 
interpretation  I put  upon  it ; for  instance,  assum- 
ing that  a place  is  rated  at  100 1.  a year,  for 
which  150/.  rent  is  paid,  the  landlord  receiving 
the  150/.  rent  pays  a head  rent  of  50  /.,  he  would 
vote  upon  the  100  /.  of  the  rent  which  he  receives, 
and  the  head  landlord  would  vote  upon  the  50 1. 
rent  which  he  receives,  and  both  of  them  would 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  section,  neither 
having  any  claim  beyond  the  actual  value  rate- 
ably  of  the  property  out  of  which  such  claim 
arose,  although  the  total  sum  would  be  50  /.  over 
the  rateable  value.  I thought  some  interpre- 
tation clause  to  this  effect  would  be  desirable, 

“ Nor  for  a greater  amount  than  the  proportion 
of  such  rent  according  to  which  a deduction  of 
rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  shall  be  made.” 

2636.  Chairman.]  You  mean  that  each  person 
should  vote  for  his  own  interest,  and  not  for  that 
which,  being  paid  over  to  somebody  else,  is  prac- 
tically the  interest  of  that  other  person? — Yes  ; 
in  the  very  same  mode  as  in  the  case  of  an 
occupier. 

2637.  Lord 
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2637.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Did  you  ever  have 
in  the  Cork  Union  a general  revision  of  the 
chargeability  of  all  the  paupers  in  the  house  ? — It 
was  attempted  at  one  time,  and  very  rapidly 
abandoned. 

2638.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  done  in 
other  unions  ? — Yes. 

2639.  Do  you  think  all  the  paupers  in  the  Cork 
Union  are  legally  so  chargeable  ? — I think  they 
are ; there  are  cases  very  likely  where  there 
could  be  a chargeability  fixed  upon  the  city  of 
Cork,  but  none  upon  the  rural  divisions. 

2640.  If  it  is  proposed  to  charge  a pauper  upon 
the  division  at  large,  is  that  often  resisted  ? — It 
is  resisted  by  the  rural  guardians,  sometimes,  not 
often;  but  sometimes  it  is  resisted. 

2641.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  other  subject 
upon  which  you  would  wish  at  the  close  of  your 
evidence  to  address  any  observations  to  the  Com- 

• mittee  ? — Yes.  I should  like  to  say  a few  words 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  desirability  of 
superannuating  officers  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a better  class  of  officers,  and  attaching  those 
that  are  employed  in  the  public  service  more  de- 
votedly to  it,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons 
why  superannuation  exists  in  other  departments 
of  the  public  service.  The  different  workhouse 
officers  conceive  that  they  have  a claim  upon  the 
Government  for  some  legislation  that  would 
secure  superannuation  for  themselves  as  well  as 
various  other  public  officers,  such  as  the  Civil 
Service  Officers  and  the  officers  under  the  Valua- 
tion Act,  and  servants  connected  with  prisons. 
The  salaries  of  the  officers  are  very  low,  and  such 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  deduction 
from  them  that  would  make  provision  for  after- 
years,  and  they  are  therefore  very  anxious  upon 
the  subject.  They  think  that  the  proposal  to 
leave  it  optional  with  Boards  of  Guardians,  is 
liable  to  a great  many  difficulties,  and  they  have 
asked  me  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  feasi- 
bility of  a plan  which  Lord  Naas  threw  out  upon 
Mr.  Power’s  examination,  of  a fund  being  created 
by  contributions  from  several  unions,  and  that 
this  fund  should  be  made  a sum  principal,  so  that 
the  interest,  after  a few  years,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a superannuation  fund ; then  re- 
gulations could  be  framed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  a very  stringent  character.  If 
this  is  done,  which  the  officers  look  upon  as  of  all 
things  in  the  world  the  most  desirable,  it  would 
secure  certainty  in  receiving  the  superannuation 
after  the  lapse  of  time  specified.  At  present,  if 
that  were  left  to  the  mere  opinion,  and  often, 
perhaps,  to  the  mere  caprice  of  the  guardians, 
there  would  be  great  uncertainty  ; half  the  bene- 
fit of  the  superannuation  would  be  lost  if  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  superannuation  were  thrown  away; 
another  difficulty  is  that  there  would  be  a great 
^discouragement  to  a deserving,  anxious,  and  hard 


working  officer,  seeking  advancement  from  one 
union  to  another.  He  would  be  deterred  from 
doing  so  because  he  would  feel  that  he  would  lose 
Ms  claim  on  the  guardians  he  then  served,  and 
he  perhaps  would  have  very  little  claim  on  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Board  he  would  go  to. 
The  officers  of  unions  have  suggested  the  case 
of  an  officer,  who  perhaps  had  served  for  20 
.years  one  or  two  Boards,  coming  after  these  20 
years  of  service,  with  large  experience,  to  a third 
union,  and  then  after  a lapse  of  eight  or  nine 
years  perhaps  breaking  down.  The  last  Board, 
in  such  a case,  may  not  feel  themselves  in  any 
way  morally  bound  to  arrange  a superannuation 
allowance  for  him.  But  if  the  plan  of  a general 
fund,  suggested  by  Lord  Yaas,  were  adopted,  he 
would  be  quite  certain  that  he  might  be  advanced 
from  union  to  union,  with  a certainty  that  his  pre- 
vious exertions  would  be  reckoned  as  part  of  his 
claim,  and  also  the  certainty  of  a provision  in  his 
last  years. 

2642.  Is  it  on  the  part  of  a number  of  union 
officers  that  you  make  these  suggestions  to  the 
Committee  ? — Yes  ; on  the  part  of  a large  num- 
ber of  union  officers  assembled  at  a meeting ; 
the  clerk  of  a union  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
clerk  of  Lismore  union,  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  get  the  opinions  of  the  union  officers 
generally  upon  the  subject,  and  sent  a circular 
to  every  union  in  Ireland,  asking  the  clerks  and 
masters  to  meet  at  the  Limerick  Junction.  There 
were  a very  large  number  present ; and  a very 
large  number  who  were  absent  stated  by  letter 
their  inability  to  come,  but  that  they  would  fully 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  meeting  generally, 
and  what  I am  telling  you  were  some  of  the  reso- 
lutions that  they  drew  up  at  the  time,  and  begged 
that  I should  represent  to  the  Committee. 

2643.  What  we  wish  to  understand  is,  in  whose 
name  you  are  now  speaking,  and  I think  I have 
collected  from  you,  that  circulars  having  been’ 
sent  to  all  the  union  officers  in  Ireland,  and  a 
meeting  having  been  held,  at  which  meeting  a 
large  number  were  personally  present,  and  some 
present  by  letter,  that  you  consider  you  are  now 
authorised  to  speak  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
whole  body  ? — I think  so. 

2644.  Mr.  Herbert.]  The  views  of  the  work- 
house  officers  generally  ? — Yes ; they  were  very 
anxious  that  I should  represent  their  feelings  to 
the  Committee. 

2645.  Lord  iVaas.]  You  caused  some  calcula- 
tions to  be  made  as  to  the  probable  expense  that 
would  be  thrown  on  the  funds  of  poor  law  unions 
by  the  creation  of  a general  superannuation  fund, 
such  as  you  have  alluded  to  ? — I have  made  in- 
quiries of  all  the  unions  in  Ireland,  and  have 
received  answers  from  134  unions  out  of  163,  and 
I can  send  in  a plan  stating  the  results. 

2646.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  John  Arnott. 

Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Lord  Haas. 
Mr.  Quinn. 
Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Bight  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Hogan,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


2647.  Mr.  Monsell .]  You  are  Guardian  of  the 
Limerick  Union  ? — Yes. 

2648.  You  have  come  here  to  represent  the 
views  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to 
electoral  division  rating,  and  in  favour  of  union 
rating  ? — Yes. 

2649.  I believe  you  were  vice-chairman  of  the 
Limerick  Board  of  Guardians  in  1850  ? — Yes. 

2650.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
are  the  area  and  valuation  of  the  Limerick 
Union? — The  area  is  177,949  acres,  22  perches  ; 
the  valuation  is  185,371  l.  15  s. 

2651.  Will  you  now  give  the  population? — 
The  population  in  the  rural  electoral  divisions  in 
1841  was  74,872  ; in  the  city  electoral  division, 
54,418,  showing  the  rural  divisions  to  have  20,454 
more  than  the  city. 

, 2652.  What  was  the  population  in  1851  ?— In 

the  rural  electoral  division  49,315  ; in  the  city 
electoral  division,  63,073,  showing  an  increase  in 
the  city  of  13,758  in  10  years,  and  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the.  rural  districts 
of  25,557. 

2653.  Will  you  state  the  valuation  of  the  rural 
divisions  ?— The  valuation  is  113,256  l. 

2654.  What  number  of  electoral  divisions  are 
there  ? — Thirty-three. 

2655.  And  what  number  of  guardians  ?— Thir- 
ty-two for  the  rural  districts. 

2656.  How  many  guardians  does  the  whole 
Board  consist  of? — The  Board  consists  of  92 
guardians. 

2657.  What  is  the  area  and  valuation  of  the 
Limerick  electoral  division? — The  area  is  8,508 
acres,  3 roods,  and  33  perches ; the  valuation  is 
72,11 5 1 15  s. 

2658.  And  into  how  many  wards  is  it  divided  ? 
— Ten. 

2659.  And  how  many  guardians  are  there  ? — 
Fourteen. 

2660.  Is  the  attendance  of  guardians  usually 
good  at.  Limerick  ? — The  attendance  of  elected 
guardians  is  very  good. 

2661.,  How  do  the  ex  officio  guardians  attend? 
— V ery  indifferently ; they  very  seldom  attend. 
I have  made  a return  of  a year’s  attendance,  and 
the  proportion  is  three  attendances  in  the  year 
daily  ; the  proportion  in  the  rural  divisions  is  18  ; 
some  of  the  ex  officio  guardians  have  not  attended 
at  all,  and  some  very  seldom  attend. 

2662.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to 


electoral  division  rating  ? — My  opinion  is,  thaffit 
is  an  unequal  and  unfair  system  of  rating. 

2663.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  th inkino- 
so? — My  reason  is,  the  numbers  that  come  in  from 
the  country  districts;  in  those  years  1841  and 
1851,  the  numbers  I have  stated  show  that  we 
have  a superabundance  of  rural  population  com- 
pared with  what  we  had  before. 

2664.  Does  that  show  that  that  superabun- 
dance comes  from  rural  electoral  divisions? — I 
think  that  it  must,  judging  from  the  increase  ; the 
number  we  had  in  the  house  in  1851  was  7,000, 
of  which  3,161  were  from  the  rural  divisions,  and 
from  the  city,  3,146. 

2665.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
annual  rate  levied  in  the  Limerick  division  and 
the  average  annual  rate  levied  in  the  rural  divi- 
sions ? — I have  taken  an  account  for  10  years  of 
the  gross  amount ; the  amount  of  rate  levied  on 
the  whole  union  for  10  years  was  202,611  l.  16  s. 
6 d.,  of  which  the  city  electoral  division  pan} 
109,371  l.  15  s.  2 d.,  equal  to  a poundage  of 
11.  10  .s'.  4 d.  on  the  valuation ; the  rural  divisions 
paid  93,240  /.  1 s.  4 d.,  being  equal  to  a poundage 
of  16  s.  5 d.  on  the  valuation. 

2666.  Your  objection  is,  that  the  amount  paid 
is  unequal  as  between  the  two? — Unequal  en- 
tirely ; and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  country 
divisions  are  clearing  themselves  and  coming  in  on 
the  city.  Since  the  Act  of  1849,  the  settlement 
is  only  about  12  months. 

2667.  Your  two  objections  to  the  system  are  its 
inequality  and  its  unfairness ; paupers  being 
charged  to  the  Limerick  electoral  division  who 
really  have  come  in  at  a comparatively  recent 
period  from  the  rural  electoral  divisions  ? — 
Yes. 

2668.  Having  acquired  a settlement  in  Lime- 
rick ? — Yes. 

2669.  Is  there  any  other  objection  which  you 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  ? — I have  the 
number  of  paupers  here  for  the  different  half- 
years,  and  in  the  present  year  the  rural  electoral 
divisions  have  only  229  paupers,  while  the  city 
division  has  1,090,  and  the  union  499. 

2670.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  num- 
bers in  the  workhouse  in  1851,  and  how  they 
were-  charged,  comparing  them  with  the  present 
numbers? — In  1851  we  had  7,002  in  the  work- 
house,  and  at  that  time  there  were  3,161  charged 
to  the  rural  electoral  division,  3,146  to  the  city  of 

Limerick,. 
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Limerick,  and  695  to  the  union.  At  present 
there  are  only  229  charged  to  the  rural  districts, 
while  there  are  1,090  charged  to  the  city  districts, 
and  499  to  the  union. 

2671.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  each  upon 
the  number  in  the  -workhouse  ? — In  1851  the  per- 
centage of  the  rural  districts  was  about  45,  while 
the  per-centage  of  the  city  was  about  44f ; at 
present  the  per-centage  of  rural  paupers  is  about 
12,  while  that  of  the  city  of  Limerick  is  about 
60,  and  then  the  city,  together  with  that,  have  to 
pay  for  half  the  union  paupers. 

2672.  What  is  the  gross  per-centage  that  the 
Limerick  Union  has  to  pay? — With  the  present 
number  of  paupers,  and  half  the  union  paupers, 
their  gross  per-centage  would  be  about  74  per 
cent,  on  the  city,  while  the  rural  districts  would 
only  pay  26  per  cent. 

2673.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — During 
the  famine  numbers  came  in  from  the  country 
districts. 

2674.  Do  the  rural  relieving  officers  get  many 
applications  for  relief  in  their  districts  ? — Not  at 
present ; they  generally  take  them  at  the  gate  of 
the  workhouse ; the  city  officer  takes  the  appli- 
cations for  them ; he  is  the  principal  person  for 
taking  them. 

2675.  How  do  you  propose  to  relieve  overtaxed 
divisions  ? — I should  think  the  best  way  would  be 
by  union  rating ; another  way  would  be  by  a rate 
in  aid,  after  the  rate  came  to  a certain  sum. 

2676.  Which  of  those  two  modes  do  you  recom- 
mend ? — I should  rather  have  a union  rating  if 
possible ; I think  that  would  be  equitable. 

2677.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  out 
your  view  of  a rate  in  aid  ?— When  the  number 
came  over  a certain  amount  or  a certain  sum,  let 
the  surplus  be  charged  on  the  union  at  large ; 
suppose,  for  instance,  it  were  Is.  in  the  pound  upon 
the  highest  taxed  districts. 

2678.  Before  we  pass  to  other  matter,  will  you 
tell  me  if  you  have  said  all  that  you  wish  to  say 
in  support  of  your  view  that  union  rating  is  more 
desirable  than  electoral  division  rating  ? — I think 

1 have  said  all  I have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

2679..  Will  you  then  state  to  the  Committee 

your  opinion  with  regard. to  the  present  working 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  other  particulars;  do  you 
consider  that  the  paupers  are  well  cared  for  in 
the  Limerick  Workhouse  ? — Yes;  I think  so. 

2680.  What  are  tire  numbers  in  the  workhouse 
at  the  present  time  ? — The  number,  I think,  in 
the  house  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  was  1818. 

2681.  Will  you  state  the  classes  into  which 
the  paupers  are  divided  ?— Able-bodied  males, 
healthy,  96;  infirm,  113 ; sick,  153.  Able-bodied 
females,  healthy,  384;  infirm,  201;  sick,  275. 
Boys  under  15,  healthy,  90  ; sick,  31.  Girls  under 
lo,  healthy,  92  ; sick,  39.  Boys  between  5 and 
9,  healthy,  24 ; sick,  16.  Girls  between  5 and  9, 
healthy,  13  ; sick,  21.  Boys  and  girls  between 

2 and  5,  healthy,  72  ; sick,  72.  Infants  under  2 
years  of  age,  healthy,  92 ;.  and  sick,  34. 

2682.  Has  there  been  a great  mortality  amon°- 
the  infants  in  the  Limerick  Workhouse  ?— Therl 
was  some  time  ago;  it  is  not  very  great  just 

. 2683.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  boys  and 
girls  under  15  are  well  trained  up  in  the  Lime- 
rick Workhouse,  and  fitted  to  earn  their  bread 
after  they  leave  the  workhouse,  or  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  system  has  a demoralising  effect? 
—I  think  it  has.;  I do  not  think  they  are  well 
ntted  to  earn  their  bread  afterwards. 

0.28. 


.2684.  Will  you  state  in  rvhat  particular  you 
think  the  training  defective  ? — They  do  not  learn 
trades,  and  they  are  not  in  a position  to  earn 
their  bread  when  they  leave  the  workhouse. 

2685.  I suppose  the  guardians  have  power  to 
have  them  taught  trades,  have  they  not  ? — They 
tried,  but  they  did  not  succeed ; when  they  begin 
to  instruct  them,  the  boys  go  out  and  run  away ; 
the  guardians  have  no  power  to  keep  them. 

2686.  The  minute  a boy  knows  a trade,  he 
runs  away? — Yes. 

2687.  But  is  not  it  the  most  desirable  thino- 
that  can  happen,  that  he  should  go  away  ?— But 
then  he  comes  in  again  on  another  score  ; he  tries 
to  get  into  the  workhouse  in  the  able-bodied 
class. 

2688.  With  regard  to  girls,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  system  of  training  they  receive? — 
Up  to  the  age  of  15  it  is  nothing  more  than  read- 
ing and  writing. 

2689.  Do  you  consider  the  results  of  that 
education  are  satisfactory? — So  far  as  reading 
and  writing  go,  it  is,  but  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing else ; they  are  not  instructed  in  anythin^ 
else. 

2690.  But  are  they  fitted  to  get  on  afterwards 
in  life  ? — I think  not. 

2691.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  any  better  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  training  of  either  bovs  or  girls, 
with  a view  to  their  after-life  ? — If  powers  were 
given  to  the  guardians  to  apprentice  them  out,  I 
should  think  that  would  be  a great  improvement; 
but  at  present  if  they  go  out  to  any  employment 
they  can  come  back  again  when  they  like,  and 
the  masters  can  get  rid  of  them ; but  if  the  guar- 
dians had  the  power  of  apprenticing  them,  they 
would  bind  the  boys  and  bind  the  masters  too. 

2692.  Are  the  girls  when  they  are  just  past 
the  age  of  15,  placed  along  with  the  able-bodied 
women  ? — Yes. 

2693.  Has  that  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
injurious  results  ?— I think  it  has. 

2694.  Have  you  any  facts  to  state  in  support 
of  that? — The  general  opinion  is,  that  they 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  able-bodied 
women. 

2695.  They  are,  however,  so  mixed  with  the 
able-bodied  women  ? — Yes  ; and  there  are  some 
very  rough  women  among  them, 

2696.  Have  you,  then,  any  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Committee  with  a view  to  getting  rid  of 
that  inconvenience  ? — I think  the  only  way  would 
be  to  make  a separate  class  for  those  girls ; not 
to  have  them  in  the  body  of  the  house. 

2697.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  have  a 
separate  class ; how  would  you  limit  that  ? — I 
would  advise  that  those  girls  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  body  of  the  house  until  they  obtained 
employment. 

2698.  From  15  years  of  age  up  to  what  age 
would  you  keep  them  separate  ? — I think  I would 
keep  them  separate  up  to  25  years  of  age  if  I were 
obliged  to  retain  them  in  the  house ; the  guar- 
dians try  to  get  them  employment  wherever  it  is 
possible. 

2699.  Are  the  people  of  Limerick  so  moral  that 
between  the  ages  of  15  and 25  there  are  no  immoral 
girls  who  would  be  likely  to  come  into  the  work- 
house,  and  therefore  might  go  into  that  class  ? — 

If  those  girls  were  kept  by  themselves,  those 
immoral  girls  would  not  be  with  them. 

2700.  But  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  the  discovery  of  any  line 
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■which  might  be  used  to  separate  one  class  from 
the  other  ? — It  is. 

2701.  And  would  not  that  difficulty  remain  if 
your  suggestion  were  carried  out  ? — No  ; imme- 
diately when  girls  come  to  be  over  15  years  of 
age,  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  body  of  the 
house ; but  if  you  had  a separate  class,  they 
would  have  a better  chance. 

2702.  But  still  what  would  you  do  with  a girl 
of  20  that  you  could  not  absolutely  pronounce 
immoral ; who  had  not,  for  instance,  come  off 
the  streets,  but  who  was  still  likely  not  to  be  a 
fit  companion  for  the  girls  in  the  ward  in  which 
you  wished  to  keep  those  girls  ? — I would  let 
those  people  that  came  into  the  house  that  way 
into  the  general  body  of  the  house ; and  those 
girls  that  had  been  reared  in  the  house  I would 
keep  in  a separate  class  by  themselves. 

2703.  It  is  girls  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
house  up  to  the  age  of  15  that  you  would  keep  in 
this  separate  ward? — Yes. 

2704.  Now,  to  pass  to  another  subject,  can  you 
state  how  many  deaf  and  dumb  there  are  in  the 
Limerick  workhouse  ? — They  are  sent  to  an  in- 
stitution in  Dublin. 

2705.  Can  you  say  how  many  blind  there  are  ? 
— Of  the  blind  in  the  house  there  are  11  men  and 
34  women,  and  there  were  four  children  sent  to 
the  institution  in  Dublin. 

2706.  Their  position  of  course  is  a very  unfor- 
tunate one  in  the  workhouse  ?— -Yes,  it  is. 

2707.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  that  class  ? — I think  it 
would  be  a very  great  improvement  if  they  were 
sent  to  Blind  Asylums  ; the  present  Blind  Asy- 
lum in  Dublin  will  not  take  them  above  a certain 
age.  The  persons  I gave  you  are  above  that  age, 
and  cannot  be  sent  anywhere. 

2708.  There  is  no  public  institution  to  which 
those  persons  can  be  sent  at  present  ? — No. 

2709.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Do  you  mean  that  the 
law  does  not  allow  you  to  send  them  out  of  the 
workhouse  over  a certain  age  ? — The  institution 
will  not  take  them. 

2710.  Is  the  reason  for  that  that  you  cannot 
pay  for  them  over  the  age  of  18  ? — I know  that  is 
the  reason. 

2711.  Mr.  Monsell.]  The  institutions,  however, 
will  not  take  them  ? — They  will  not  take  them 
after  the  age  of  15,  even  if  payment  is  made. 

2712.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  you  tried  them  ? — 
I understood  that  they  would  not  take  those  we 
were  speaking  of. 

2713.  Mr.  Monsell.]  How  many  unmarried 
women  with  children  have  you  in  the  Limerick 
Union  ? — Unmarried  women,  53  ; with  57  chil- 
dren. 

2714.  And  how  many  illegitimate  children  are 
there  altogether  in  the  workhouse  ? — There  were 
43  deserted  illegitimate  children  in  the  workhouse 
during  the  last  three  years. 

2715.  Taking  a wider  period,  and  going  back 
10  years,  should  you  say  that  the  number  of  ille- 
gitimate children  is  increasing? — For  the  last 
three  years  they  are  not  increasing. 

2716.  Do  you  think  they  have  increased  within 
the  last  10  years? — I do  not  think  they  have 
much. 

2717.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  to  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  workhouse  ; is  it  greater  now  than  it 
was.  in  1851  ? — Yes,  but  I have  not  got  the  num- 
bers further  back  than  two  or  three  years. 

2718.  Mr.  Waldron.]  With  respect  to  the 


blind,  there  is  one  question  which  I should  like 
to  ask  you ; will  you  read  the  14th  clause  of  the 
6th  & 7th  Viet.,  c.  92? — “Be  it  enacted  that 
the  guardians  of  any  union  may  send  any  des- 
titute poor  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind  child,  under 
the  age  of  18,  to  any  institution  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  which 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such 
child,  and  may  pay  the  expense  of  its  maintenance 
there  out  of  the  rates  raised  under  the  authority 
of  the  said  first  recited  Act.”  That  is  the  way 
we  acted;  we  sent  the  children  under  18  years 
of  age. 

2719.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Do  you  approve  of  the 
extension  that  is  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
powers  of  Boards  of  Guardians  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  poor  persons  as  distinguished 
from  destitute  persons,  into  the  workhouse  hos- 
pital?— Yes;  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

2720.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, if  that  principle  were  carried  out  through- 
out the  whole  of  Ireland,  to  maintain  the  county 
infirmaries  also,  or  would  you  propose  that  change 
as  a substitute  for  the  county  infirmaries  ? — The 
county  infirmaries  could  be  kept  up  with  the 
rates  in  that  way  ; you  might  make  hospitals  of 
them. 

2721.  You  would  propose  that  both  should  be 
maintained,  but  you  think  the  county  infirmaries 
ought  to  be  charged  upon  the  poor  rates,  and  not 
upon  the  grand  jury  fees  ? — Yes,  I think  the  more 
hospital  accommodation  of  course  the  better. 

2722.  Mr.  Herbert.]  You  stated  that  you  came 
here,  I think,  as  the  advocate  of  union  rating 
versus  electoral  division  rating? — Yes. 

2723.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
you  are  delegated  by  the  Limerick  Board  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  upon  that  subject? — Yes. 

2724.  Have  there  been  any  discussions  at  that 
Board  on  the  subject  of  union  rating  ? — Yes. 

2725.  Was  it  carried  unanimously  at  the  Board, 
that  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  change  you  sug- 
gest from  electoral  division  rating  to  union  rating 
would  be  beneficial  ? — It  was  not. 

2726.  Was  the  majority  in  its  favour  very 
large? — There  was  no  majority  in  its  favour. 

2727.  There  was  a discussion  ? — There  was  a 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  to  send  two 
men  over  from  Limerick,  one  for  electoral  division 
rating,  and  one  for  union  rating. 

2728.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  then 
that  you  do  not  represent  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Board  ? — Just  so. 

2729.  You  are  aware  that  the  Limerick  Board 
of  Guardians,  in  1848  (I  think,  but  somewhere 
about  that  time),  passed  unanimously  a very 
strong  resolution  in  favour  of  electoral  division 
rating  ? — I was  not  then  a member  of  the  Board. 

2730.  You  say  you  think  the  present  system 
unequal  and  unfair ; will  you  give  us  your 
reasons  for  thinking  it  unfair  ? — My  reasons 
refer  to  the  number  of  persons  coming  in  from  the 
country ; a number  of  paupers  at  present  in 
Limerick  are  from  the  rural  districts ; our  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  the  number  of  persons 
sent  in  from  the  country. 

2731.  Do  you  know  that  those  persons  are  from 
the  actual  districts  that  comprise  the  rural  divi- 
sions of  the  Limerick  Union  ? — Yes  ; I think  a 
good  many  of  them  are. 

2732.  Have  you  any  documents,  to  show  the 
proportion  ? — I think  not. 

2733.  Then  it  is  only  that  you  conjecture  that 
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those  persons  are  from' those  districts? — Yes;  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  they  are. 

2734.  Is  that  opinion  founded  upon  any  sta- 
tistics or  admitted  facts,  with  regard  to  those 
people  ? — I have  no  statistics  upon  the  subject 
except  those  that  I have  told  you  about  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  in  the  city  being  so 
much  more  than  in  county  districts. 

2735.  You  mean  that  there  is  relieved  in  the 
city  districts  a greater  proportionate  number 
from  the  rural  districts  ?— Yes. 

2736.  May  not  that  be  caused  by  an  increase 
of  employment  in  city  districts  which  has  not 
taken  place  in  rural  districts  ? — I do  not  think 
so. 

2737.  That,  however,  is  possibly  the  case,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes ; it  is  possible. 

2738.  You  have  no  documents  to  show  that  it 
is  not  the  case  ? — No. 

2739.  You  have  no  means  of  letting  us  know 
what  proportion  of  the  people  that  come  in  from 
the  country,  have  come  in  from  districts  totally 
beyond  the  Limerick  Union? — No. 

2740.  You  cannot  tell  us  that  ? — I cannot. 

2741.  If  you  cannot  tell  us  that,  why  do  you 
say  that  it  would  be  more  fair  to  charge  those 
districts,  which  you  only  believe  send  in  their 
paupers,  than  it  would  be  to  take  a much  larger 
area  ? — Because  the  property  of  the  country  ought 
to  support  the  poverty  of  the  country.  I do  not 
see  why  Limerick  should  be  charged  with  them, 
and  I think  it  is  very  hard. 

2742.  Admitting  that  it  is  very  hard,  would  it 
be  just  to  charge  any  particular  rural  district 
when  you  have  not  ascertained  by  any  proved 
fact  that  the  people  came  from  those  districts  ? — 
It  would  be  as  just  as  charging  Limerick  with 
them ; I do  not  think  that  is  just. 

2743.  But  would  it  be  just  to  charge  any  one 
district  in  the  Limerick  Union  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  those  people  ; would  it  be  more  just  to 
charge  them  than  to  charge  Limerick  ? — I do  not 
want  to  charge  any  district  in  particular ; I want 
to  charge  the  whole. 

2744.  Assuming  that  there  may  be  some  dis- 
trict that  has  not  sent  in  any  paupers,  would  it 
not  be  as  unjust  to  charge  them  with  these  people 
as  to  charge  Limerick  ? — I think  it  is  as  unjust  to 
charge  Limerick  as  to  charge  them. 

2745.  If  your  plan  were  carried  out,  would  it 
not  then  be  inflicting  an  injustice  upon  two  dis- 
tricts, in  fact  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

2746.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  any 
system  of  sending  paupers  from  particular  rural 
districts  into  Limerick  ? — I have  heard  that  per- 
sons have  paid  for  their  stay  in  the  town  till  their 
residence  shall  have  been  long  enough  for  them  to 
be  charged  to  Limerick. 

2747.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  fact? — I 
believe  the  persons  who  told  me  ; it  is  very  easy 
to  do  it,  in  consequence  of  the  short  time  persons 
are  now  required  to  reside  in  order  to  become 
chargeable. 

2748.  But  do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge to  be  true  ? — I do  believe  it  to  be  the  fact ; 

I heard  it  from  parties  that  I relied  upon. 

2749.  May  we  take  it  that  you  have  heard  it 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  to  your  knowledge  such  is  positively 
the  case,  or  is  it  mere  rumour,  which  may  be  true 
or  may  not  be  true  ? — I do  not  exactly  know  it  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

2750.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  that 
0.28. 


has  been  done  ? — I believe  it  has  been  done,  but 
it  is  not  to  my  own  knowledge. 

2751.  You  also  suggested,  did  you  not,  a rate 
in  aid ; I think  you  said  that  when  the  rate  came 
up  to  a shilling  in  the  pound,  you  would  have  a 
rate  in  aid  over  the  whole  union,  if  you  could  not 
get  union  rating? — Yes ; I think  it  would  be  fair 
to  charge  some  portion  of  the  paupers  to  the  rural 
districts. 

2752.  Would  you  apply  that  equally  to  the 
rural  as  to  the  city  districts? — Yes. 

2753.  I suppose  the  rural  districts  are  repre- 
sented by  those  elected  guardians? — Yes. 

2754.  One  great  inducement  to  those  people  to 
look  after  their  duty  as  elected  guardians,  is  the 
keeping  down  of  the  rates? — Yes. 

2755.  As  well  as  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  relief  to  the  poor? — Yes. 

2756.  Their  exertions  to  administer  the  law 
fairly,  are  caused  by  their  hoping  to  keep  down 
the  rates? — Yes. 

2757.  When  the  rate  had  got  up  to  the  amount 
of  a shilling,  then  they  would  know  that  their 
exertions  would  not  diminish  the  rate ; do  you 
not  think  that  that  would  hold  out  a very  great 
inducement  to  them  either  to  neglect  their  duty, 
or  even  to  put  more  paupers  on  the  list  ? — I do 
not  think  it  ought ; they  ought  to  take  the  same 
trouble  as  under  the  present  system. 

2758.  You  stated,  that  a great  inducement  to 
persons  to  watch  the  management  of  the  poor, 
was  the  consciousness  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  keep  down  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

2759.  When  once  the  rate  had  attained  its 
maximum,  they  ■would  know  then  that  the  effect 
of  any  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  poor  from 
their  district,  would  be  paid  out  of  the  union 
rate  in  aid,  and  my  question  is,  would  not  that 
take  away  a great  inducement? — It  may  take 
away  an  inducement,  but  I certainly  would  take 
the  same  trouble  about  keeping  people  off  the 
electoral  division,  if  I had  to  do  with  it. 

2760.  But  it  might  take  away  the  inducement? 
— It  might ; I do  not  think  it  would. 

2761.  But  those  who  have  not  so  high  a notion 
of  public  duty  as  you,  might  be  induced  to  neg- 
lect their  duty,  might  they  not? — They  might 
do  so. 

2762-3.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  you 
think  the  paupers  are  fairly  relieved  now  ? — 
Yes ; so  far  as  the  ones  in  the  workhouse  are 
concerned. 

2764.  Then  your  suggestion  with  respect  to 
the  advisability  of  union  rating  refers  to  what 
you  think  would  be  fair  as  between  the  rural 
and  the  city  districts  ? — Yes. 

2765-6.  It  is  noton  behalf  of  the  pauper  him- 
self that  you  propose  it ; you  think  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  him  ? — Not  to  the  present  pau- 
pers. 

2767.  You  would  recommend  that  the  guar- 
dians should  have  given  to  them  a further  power 
of  apprenticing  children  ? — Yes. 

2768.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  to  the  children  inside 
the  workhouse  such  an  advantage  over  those 
outside  the  workhouse  as  would  be  conferred  by 
placing  such  a power  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
hands  of  the  guardians  ? — I think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  children  inside  the 
workhouse. 

2769.  But  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  quite 
fair  to  the  parents  of  those  children  who  are  out- 
side the  workhouse,  who,  as  paying  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  their  children,  and  who  probably  being 
poor,  would  be  unable  to  pay  for  their  apprentice- 
ship ? — If  the  guardians  had  the  power  of  appren- 
ticing they  might  do  it  without  a fee  as  well  as 
with  a fee. 

2770.  Am  I to  understand  that  your  recommend- 
ation is  only  that  the  guardians  should  have  the 
power  to  apprentice  the  children  without  a fee  ? 
— No.  I would  have  them  to  do  whatever  they 
thought  best  and  most  advantageous  to  the 
children ; I think  we  could,  sometimes,  appren- 
tice them  without  a fee  as  well  as  with  a fee. 
Farmers  would  often  be  very  glad  to  take  the 
boys  without  a fee,  but  with  respect  to  tradesmen 
you  would  have  to  give  a fee. 

2771.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  poor  in  Limerick,  no  doubt  ? — 
Yes. 

2772.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  wages  at 
Limerick  ? — Nine  shillings  a week. 

2773.  Do  you  think  that  receiving  wages  at 
the  rate  of  9 ,s.  a week,  any  man  could  have  a 
prospect  of  bringing  up  a family  and  paying  a 
fee  i or  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  his  child  to  a 
tradesman  ? — He  might  do  it  in  a small  way. 

2774.  He  might  do  it ; but  do  you  think  the 
habits  of  the  people,  or  even  their  ability  to  do 
it,  would  make  that  a very  common  thing  ? — It 
is  not  very  common ; but  sometimes  very  prudent 
people  would  be  able  to  manage  to  do  it. 

2775.  Do  you  think  that  on  such  a sum  as  9 s. 
a week  it  would  not  be  quite  an  exceptional 
thing  if  a working  man  could  save  enough  to 
apprentice  his  child  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  the  fee  he  had  to  pay. 

2776.  Do  you  not  think  that,  as  a general  rule, 
he  would  be  unable  to  pay  any  fee  ? — Yes,  as  a 
general  rule. 

2777.  Do  you  apply  your  recommendation  to 
all  the  children  who  may  be  in  the  workhouse, 
or  only  to  orphan  and  deserted  children  ? — To 
orphan  and  deserted  children ; solely  to  them. 

2778.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  unfair- 
ness or  danger  (if  that  be  not  too  strong  a word) 
in  giving  an  advantage  to  those  children  inside 
the  house  which  children  who  are  maintained  by 
their  parents  outside  the  house  would  not  have  ? 
— They  do  not  want  to  be  apprenticed  if  they 
are  maintained  outside. 

2779.  You  say  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
children  inside  the  house  to  be  apprenticed? — 
Yes. 

_ 2780.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  in 
giving,  by  the  proposed  change,  an  advantage  to 
children  inside  the  house  which  must  be  quite 
exceptional  with  children  outside  the  house  ? — My 
impression  is,  that  the  guardians  could  apprentice 
the  children  without  a fee  if  they  were  well  con- 
ducted boys,  and  in  the  same  way  a labouring 
man  at  9 s.  a week  would  be  able  to  apprentice 
his  boy  without  a fee  ; if  he  were  a frugal  man 
he  might  be  able  to  give  a small  fee  to  a trades- 
man ; some  boys,  if  clever,  can  get  apprenticed 
with  a very  small  fee. 

; 2781.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this;  you 
admit  that  it  must  be  quite  an  exceptional  thing 
fpr  an  ordinary  labouring  man  in  Limerick  to 
be  able  to  give  a fee  to  apprentice  his  child  ? — 
Yes. 

2782.  Now  then,  where  you  give  to  the  work- 
house  child  the  advantage  of  an  apprenticeship 
fee,  it  is  an  advantage  beyond  what  a child  of 
the  same  class  of  parents  outside  the  house,  can 


under  ordinary  circumstances  hope  to  obtain  ? .- 

Yes. 

_ 2783.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  danger  in 

giving  the  workhouse  child  that  advantage  ? I 

do  not  see  that  there  is. 

2784.  I think  I understand  that  you  would 
have  separate  wards  for  girls  brought  up  in  the 
place  ? — Yes. 

2785.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  have  them 
in  this  separate  ward  ? — I think  about  25. 

2786.  You  would  suggest,  in  fact,  that  there 
should  be  three  classes  for  women : a class  for 
women  of  known  bad  character ; a class  for  the 
ordinary  women  that  come  into  the  workhouse  v 
and  you  would  keep  all  those  girls  that  have 
been  actually  brought  up  in  the  workhouse 
separately  up  to  25  years  of  age  ? — Yes ; we 
have  at  present  a class  for  the  immoral  women,  if 
we  know  them ; but  by  accident  some  of  them 
slip  in  with  the  people  of  the  hall,  as  we  call 
them. 

2787.  And  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  con- 
tamination through  these  women,  you  would 
keep  separate  up  to  25  years  of  age,  all  the  girls 
whom  you  bring  up  yourself  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— Yes. 

2788.  Mr.  Maguire. \ With  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  apprenticeship,  I suppose  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  under 
a peculiar  obligation  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
the  children  in  the  workhouse  ? — I think  they 
are. 

2789.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  duty  to  do  the  very 
best  they  can  for  them  ? — Yes. 

2790.  And  you  think  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  them  would  be  to  apprentice  them 
out?— Yes. 

2791.  In  fact,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  stand 
in  loco  parentis  to  a pauper  child  ? — Yes. 

2792.  I think  you  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  rating  on  a city  division,  and  the 
rating  on  a rural  division,  is  both  unequal  and 
unfair ; do  you  think  that  the  city  division  is  in 
the  same  position  as  the  rural'  division ; for  in- 
stance, is  it  in  the  power  of  any  portion  of  the 
population  of  a city  division  to  send  out  paupers 
from  the  city  division  to  some  other  place  ? — No;' 
it  is  not. 

2793.  Have  you  ever  known  it  as  a fact  that 
people  liable  to  be  destitute  have  been  sent  out 
of  rural  districts,  or  have  been  discouraged  from 
remaining  in  them  ? — Yes. 

2794.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — No.  ; 

2795.  Have  you  known  instances  of  your  own 
personal  knowledge  ? — No  ; but  I have  heard  of; 
it,  and  do  not  doubt  it. 

2796.  Have  you  ever  heard,  or  do  you  doubt, 
that  labourers’  cottages  have  been  pulled  down? 
— Yes. 

2797.  That  people  have  been  evicted  from  the 
rural  districts,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
towns  ? — Yes. 

2798.  . But  can  the  town  return  the  compliment 
by  sending  its  paupers  from  the  city  to  these, 
rural  districts  ? — I do  not  think  they  can. 

2799.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a case  as 
that  ? — No. 

.2800.  Is  not  the  matter  in  this  position,  then, 
with  respect  to  the  poor  who  are  destitute  or  liable  ‘ 
to  be  destitute,  that  as  you  get  a considerable 
portion  of  the  poverty  originally  from  the  country 
into  the  city,  the  rural  districts  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  their  charge  ? — Yes. 

2801.  And  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have 
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Jiave  the  rate  assessed  over  the  whole  union 
instead  of  over  a particular  district  ? — Yes. 

2802.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  union  rating 
instead  of  electoral  division  rating  the  guardians 
would  be  less  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  would. 

- 2803.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  still 
attend  to  the  interest  of  the  union,  and  endeavour 
to  economise  the  funds  ? — I think  so. 

2804.  You,  of  course,  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  city  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

2805.  You  are  a resident  of  Limerick? — 
Yes. 

2806.  Do  you  think  that  the  relief  given  under 
.the  poor  law  at  present  is  adequate  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  people  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  at 
present. 

2807.  Why  do  you  not  think  it  is  ? — Because 
there  is  a class  of  poor  people'  outside;  the  work- 
house  that  will  not  go  into  the  workhouse. 

2808.  Is  there  a very  large  class  of  people  out- 
side the  workhouse  who  have  an  immense  amount 
of  repugnance  to  go  into  it  ? — Yes. 

2809.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  know- 
ledge?— Yes.. 

2810.  Have  you  known  many  cases  of  very 
great  destitution  in  which  workhouse  relief  was 
refused  ?• — No,  I do  not  know  a case  of  its  being 
refused. 

284  L Do  you  know  of  instances  where  people 
have  been  very  destitute,  and  yet  would  not  go 
•into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2812.  You  state  that  there  is  a strong  repug- 
nance in  the  minds  of  a considerable  portion  of 
the  poor  against  going  into  the  workhouse?- — 
Yes. 

. 2813.  That  you  know? — Yes. 

; 2814.  Have  you  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a 
tradesman,  or  a decent  artisan,  being  willing  to 
go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Scarcely  ever. 

2815.  Or  even  a labourer  ? — Not  if  he  could 
help  it. 

. 2816.  Is  not  that  the  very  last  thing  he  will 
do?— Yes. 

2817.  He  will  suffer  very  severely  before  he 
will  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

■ 2818.  But  if  that  be  perfectly  exact,  which  I 
do  not  doubt,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  admi- 
nistration of  out-door  relief? — There  is  a great 
feeling  against  out-door  relief. 

2819.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  the  feeling  but 
of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  giving  some  re- 
lief to  those  poor  persons  who  will  not  go  into 
the  workhouse  — I think  they  ought  to  get  some 
relief. 

2820.  What  class  is  the  class  provided  for  by 
the  law  ? — The  sick  and  infinn,  I think. 

2821.  You  would  provide  for  their  relief  out- 
side the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2822.  Would  you  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
temporarily  disabled  outside  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes. 

2823.  And  for  such  a case  as  that  of  a decent 
widow  with  two  or  more  legitimate  children  ? — 
I would. 

2824.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  possible 
advantage  accruing  to  any  of  those  classes  in 
bringing  them  into  a workhouse  ? — I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  great  advantage. 

2825.  I ask  you  if  there  would  be  any  possible 
advantage  to  any  of  those  classes  in  getting  them 
to  break  up  their  homes,'  and  go  inside  the  work- 
house  ? — No. 

2826.  Then  you  would  recommend  a system 
0.28. 


of  out-door  relief;  but  I suppose  you  would  sug- 
gest that  it  should  be  moderate  or  limited? — 
Yes. 

2827.  Then  to  what  class  would  you  give  it  ? 
— To  the  sick  and  infirm,  if  I were  to  give  it ; 
but  at  present  you  would  find  it  very  hard  to  get 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  give  it,  particularly  the 
Limerick  Board ; they  are  so  over-taxed.  They 
know  that  they  are  entitled  to  do  it. 

2828.  But  we  are  now  speaking  only  of  the 
necessity  of  doing-  it ; do  you,  from  your  expe- 
rience, and-  as  a citizen  and  guardian  of  Limerick, 
think  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  out-door 
relief  to  such  poor  people  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would 
be  a great  benefit. 

2829.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  injurious,  not 
merely  to  the  individual  poor  man,  but  to  the 
community,  if  he  becomes  poor  by  accident  or 
sickness,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  in  order  to  obtain  relief? — I think 
it  is  injurious. 

2830.  Is  not  his  feeling  of  honest  pride  broken 
down? — Yes. 

2831.  Is  it  according  to  your  experience  the 
result  of  going  into  the  workhouse  to  improve 
the  character  of  a decent  man? — When  men 
once  go  into  the  workhouse,  they  do  not  mind 
going  in  again,  but  it  is  very  difficult  at  first  to 
get  them  to  go  in. 

2832.  But  if  once  the  barrier-  was  crossed  they 
have  no  further  reluctance  in  going  into  the  work- 
house  ? — They  have  not  so  much  reluctance  as 
they  had  before. 

2833.  Do  you  think  it  is  advantageous  as  well 
to  the  individual  as  to  the  community,  to  try  and 
encourage,  and  foster  that  decent  pride  ? — Yes. 

2834.  Is  not  the  existence  of  that  decent  pride 
a very  great  public  advantage  ? — Yes. 

2835.  How  many  people  belonging  to  the  city 
divisions  have  you  in  your  workhouse  ? — One 
thousand  and  ninety. 

2836.  And  do  those  1,090  belong  to  the  city  ? 
— I do  not  think  they  all  do. 

2837.  Would  800  belong  to  the  city? — I could 
not  say. 

2838.  Could  not  you  give  an  average? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so. 

2839.  Cannot  you  come  near  it  in  some  way ; 
should  I be  right  in  saying  that  600  or  700  belong 
to  the  city  of  Limerick  ? — I do  not  know. 

2840.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  paupers, 
charged  to  the  city  electoral  division,,  do  really 
represent  the  whole  of  the  destitute  poor  of  that 
city  ? — I do  not  think  they  do ; there  is  a class 
outside  the  workhouse  who  would  never  go 
inside. 

2841.  Therefore,  if  you  were  told  that  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  was  satisfactory, 
to  the  poor,  and  quite  adequate  to  their  necessi- 
ties, would  you  believe  it? — If  out-door  relief 
were  administered,  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage. 

2842.  You  have  not  answered  my  question ; if 
you  were  told  that  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  was  satisfactory  to  the  poor,  and  ade- 
quate to  their  necessities,  would  you  believe  it? 
—No. 

2843.  You  would  say  that  your  experience  as 
a guardian  and  a citizen  was  the  very  contrary  ? 
I would. 

2844.  Mr.  Quinn.']  You  speak  now  with  regard 
to  Limerick? — Yes. 

2845.  Lord  John  Browne.]  The  country  <guar- 
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dians,  I presume,  are  very  much  averse  to  union 
rating  ? — I suppose  so. 

2846.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  every  argu- 
ment that  applies  to  union  rating  would  not  apply 
equally  to  national  rating  ? — It  might. 

2847.  Would  it  ? — I do  not  think  it  would,  to 
the  extent. 

2848.  What  would  be  the  difference  ? — With 
national  rating  you  might  not  have  the  same 
attendance  of  guardians ; they  would  not  be  so 
anxious. 

2849.  Would  that  be  the  only  inconvenience 
which  you  see  ? — Yes. 

2850.  Have  you  a good  attendance  of  guard- 
ians from  remote  electoral  divisions  in  your  union? 
— Very  fair. 

2851.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  national 
rating  as  well  as  union  rating  ? — It  is  doubtful  if 
it  would  not  be  a very  good  way. 

2852.  If  national  rating  were  adopted,  do  you 
not  think  that  ought  to  apply  to  all  descriptions 
of  property ; for  instance,  that  money  in  the 
funds  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  poor  rates  ? — 
Certainly. 

2853.  Your  idea  would  be  that  a national 
rating . charging  all  property  of  every  description, 
including  money  in  the  funds,  would  be  the  best? 
— The  fairest, 

2854.  You  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Maguire, 
that  you  knew  of  a number  of  destitute  people 
in  the  union  who  would  not  come  into  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

2855.  Can  you  say  how  those  persons  live  ? — 
By  begging,  or  upon  voluntary  contributions 
which  they  obtain. 

2856.  Then  your  remark  applies  only  to  beg- 
gars?— No;  to  room-keepers  of  a better  class, 
who  do  not  beg;  several  people  would  give 
them  money  ; or  they  would  get  allowances  from 
their  friends. 

2857.  Then  it  applies  only  to  those  classes 
who  receive  charity  ? — Yes. 

2858.  Your  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  out- 
door relief,  is  it  ? — Yes  ; modified  relief. 

2859.  How  modified  ? — I mean  only  to  give  it 
to  certain  classes. 

2860.  What  classes  do  you  mean  ? — The  sick 
and  infirm,  and  widows,  and  persons  disabled 
from  work. 

2861.  You  are  aware  that  the  guardians  have 
already  power  to  administer  out-door  relief  to 
certain  classes? — Yes. 

2862.  Is  that  power  exercised  in  your  union  ? 
—No. 

2863.  The  great  majority  of  the  guardians  in 
your  union  hold  different  opinions  from  yours 
on  that  subject  ? — Y es. 

2864.  Are  there  a great  number  of  idiots  and 
lunatics  in  your  workhouse  ? — Twenty-two  men 
and  44  women. 

2865.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  presence  of 
those  classes  in  the  workhouse  is  a great  impedi- 
ment to  the  good  order  of  the  workhouse  ? — I do 
not  think  it  is  an  impediment  to  that ; but  it  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  poor  people  themselves. 
The  workhouse  is  not  a proper  place  for  them. 

2866.  But  does  not  it  injure  the  discipline  of 
the  place  ? — No ; they  are  kept  in  separate 
wards. 

2867.  Do  you  think  they  can  possibly  be 
taken  proper  care  of  in  a workhouse  ? — I think 
so,  if  there  were  proper  accommodation  for  them; 
the  lunatic  asylum  in  Limerick  is  crowded. 

2868.  Do  you  think  they  are  properly  cared 


for  under  the  present  system  ?— Those  people 
who  are,  as  I tell  you,  in  separate  wards,  are 
well  cared  for,  but  they  have  not  the  kind  of 
care  which  they  would  receive  in  lunatic  asylums. 

2869.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  officers  is 
sufficient  for  them  ?— ' We  have  separate  officers. 

2870.  Have  they  the  same  appliances  for 
taking  proper  care  of  them  as  would  be  found  in 
lunatic  asylums  ? — I think  we  have  not  the  same 
baths,  and  so  on. 

2871.  Have  you  any  of  this  class  in  the  work- 
house  whose  habits  (without  going  into  particulars) 
are  dirty  ? — They  have  a ward  master  and  matron 
to  look  after  them. 

2872.  Do  you  think  they  receive  that  constant 
medical  attention  which  is  necessary  to  restore  to 
health  those  who  may  be  only  temporarily  affected 
with  insanity  ? — I think  they  do. 

2873.  Altogether,  do  you  think  it  is  a good 
system  to  keep  such  people  in  the  workhouse  ?— 
No. 

2874.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  send 
them  to  a lunatic  asylum  ? — Yes. 

2875.  In  your  union  are  there  not  some  of  the 
better  classes,  whose  friends  would  be  very  wil- 
ling to  pay  a moderate  sum  to  have  them  removed 
to  a lunatic  asylum? — In  our  workhouse  there 
are  not  persons  of  that  kind;  they  are  very  poor; 
in  fact,  when  they  were  over  crowded  in  the 
asylum  we  took  some  simple  lunatics  to  make 
room  for  violent  lunatics. 

2876.  In  your  Board  have  there  been  any  com- 
plaints of  the  improper  use  of  dispensary  tickets? 
—Yes ; some  persons  gave  tickets  and  left  the 
parties  to  call  for  them. 

2877.  I mean  complaints  of  tickets  being  given 
to  persons  who  were  not  so  poor  that  it  could  be 
thought  advisable  that  they  should  receive  free 
medical  relief? — Yes. 

2878.  Have  any  resolutions  upon  that  subject 
been  adopted  by  the  Board?— At  the  fortnightly 
meetings  they  would  cancel  the  ticket. 

2879.  What  good  does  that  do  ? — There  was  a 
case  in  which  the  medical  officer  recovered  his 
fee ; one  case,  I think. 

2880.  Was  that  the  only  one? — Yes. 

2881.  Have  the  number  of  cancelled  tickets 
been  numerous? — No  ; very  few. 

2882.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a qualification  for  the  person  who  should 
receive  a dispensary  ticket ; that  is  to  say,  that 
no  person  should  be  eligible  for  dispensary  relief 
who  occupied  a house  at  10  l.  a year,  or  land  of 
the  value  of  20 1.  a year  ? — I think  it  would  be 
better  that  there  should  be  the  power  of  giving 
medical  relief,  with  power  also  to  proceed  after- 
wards for  the  cost  of  the  medicine  and  attendance 
against  those  who  had  improperly  obtained  a 
ticket. 

2883.  Do  you  mean  that  the  guardians  should 
have  the  power  ? — Yes ; the  guardians  or  else  the 
medical  officer. 

2884.  The  medical  officer  has  the  power  already 
when  the  ticket  is  cancelled,  has  he  not  ? — I do 
not  know  that  he  has  ; in  that  one  case,  the  man 
was  proceeded  against  by  the  guardians. 

2885.  Then  you  would  recommend  that  the 
medical  officer,  or  the  guardians  should  have 
power  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  relief  against  any 
person  whose  ticket  was  cancelled  ? — Yes. 

2886.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present  system  ? — I 
think  it  would. 

2887.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Did  I understand  you  to 

say 
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gay  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Limerick  was  not 
adequate  to  their  wants  ? — I think  it  is  not. 

2888.  And  you  consider  it  would  be  useful  to 
«ive  relief  outside  the  workhouse  to  certain 
classes  ? — Yes. 

2889.  And  you  are  aware  that  by  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stands,  you  are  enabled  to  administer 
such  relief? — Yes. 

2890.  But  you  do  not  do  it  ? — No. 

2891.  Therefore,  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief 
does  not  arise  from  the  state  of  the  law,  but  from 
the  course  adopted  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

2892.  Would  you  recommend  that,  instead  of 
the  law  leaving  the  administration  of  the  relief  in 
question  optional  with  the  guardians  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  upon  them  in  any  case  ? — I 
would  not  recommend  that  under  the  present 
state  of  the  rating. 

2893.  Your  chief  objection  to  that  would  be 
founded  upon  the  present  state  of  the  rating  ? — 
Yes. 

2894.  You  think  it  would  make  the  rate  too 
high? — You  would  ruin  the  towns. 

2895.  But  if  union  rating  were  adopted,  would 
you  then  make  it  compulsory  ? — It  would  not  be 
necessary,- 1 think. 

2896.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  out- 
door relief  ? — More  than  at  present, 

2897.  Do  you  mean  that  the  guardians,  be- 
lieving it  right  in  certain  cases,  would  give  that 
relief  if  it  would  not  make  the  rate  higher ; but 
that  in  other  cases,  although  it  would  be  equally 
right,  they  would  not  give  it,  because  it  would 
make  the  rates  higher  ? — I believe  so. 

2898.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  proper  spirit  in 
which  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ought  to 
be  administered  ? — I cannot  judge. 

2899.  Is  not  it  the  first  duty  of  the  guardians 
to  relieve  the  poor  ? — Yes ; but  Limerick  is 
taxed  3 s.  8 d.  in  the  pound,  while  some  of  the 
rural  districts  are  only  taxed  Is.  2 d. 

2900.  Do  you  think  that  the  only  object  of  the 
guardians  ought  to  be  to  keep  down  the  rates  ? — 
Not  the  only  object ; but  you  would  find  it  very 
hard  to  induce  a good  many  of  them  to  give  out- 
door relief. 

2901.  Lord  iVaas.]  There  are  1,800  paupers  in 
the  workhouse  of  Limerick,  are  there  ? — Yes. 

2902.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  accommoda- 
tion ; how  many  paupers  could  you  accommodate 
in  the  workhouse  ? — The  sealed  order  at  present  is, 
1896  ; the  highest  number  in  the  house  was  1,823 
in  March ; we  had  formerly  room  for  1,000  more. 

2903.  Is  the  workhouse  now  full  ? — It  is  within 
about  100  of  being  full,  I believe. 

2904.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  former 
sealed ; order  being  rescinded  ? — The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  have  increased  the  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  paupers ; we  have  the  same 
workhouse  and  the  same  accommodation  as  before; 
but  we  have  increased  the  room,  for  they  require 
us  to  give  more  air. 

2905.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Do  I take  it  rightly  from 
you,  that  the  guardians  of  the  Limerick  Union 
have  refused  to  give  that  out-door  relief  which 
you  think  they  ought  to  do,  and  that  it  is  with 
a desire  to  keep  the  rates  down  ? — I did  not  say 
that  they  refused,  but  they  were  not  willing  to 
give  it;  they  were  never  asked. 

2906.  But  they  are  never  asked  on  account  of 
the  known  unwillingness  of  the  Board-  to  give 
the  relief;  is  that  so? — No,  I do  not  know  that, 

2907.  You  are  aware  that  the  legal  description 
of  a guardian  is,  “ guardian  of  the  poor  ” ? — Yes. 

0.28. 


2908.  Do  your  guardians  act  up  to  that  descrip- 
tion in  the  course  they  take  ? — They  act  up  to  it, 
as  I have  told  you  about  the  relief  given  in  the 
workhouse,  as  far  as  they  can,  but  not  with  re- 
spect to  out-door  relief. 

2909.  I understand  you  to  say,  that  you  would 
have  a separate  class  for  girls  over  15  years  of 
age?— Yes. 

2910.  Could  not  that  now  be  done  if  the  Com- 
missioners chose  to  agree  to  it? — Yes. 

2911.  There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  that 
being  done  except  the  order  of  the  Commissioners 
made  in  1849,  with  respect  to  the  classification  in 
the  workhouses  ? — No. 

2912.  Has  your  Board  ever  applied  to  the 
Commissioners  to  change  that  order  ? — I do  not 
think  they  have.  I am  not  aware. 

2913.  You  have  said  that  the  rural  districts 
can  always  get  rid  of  their  paupers,  but  town 
districts  cannot? — Yes. 

2914.  Do  you  not  think  that  a town,  by  its 
markets  and  other  matters,  is  a great  advantage 
to  the  whole  union  generally  ? — Yes. 

2915.  Do  you  think  it  unfair  that  a large  bur- 
den of  the  poverty  should  be  thrown  upon  them, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  rural  districts  ? — Yes. 

2916.  Have  you  ever  seen  a return,  moved  for 
by  Sir  William  Summerville,  showing  the  highest 
and  lowest  rated  electoral  divisions? — I can  give 
you  the  highest  and  lowest  in  a moment. 

2917.  It  appears  from  that,  that  the  Limerick 
electoral  division  was  not  the  highest  in  the  10 
years  for  which  that  return  is  made  ; it  appears 
to  be  only  for  three  years  the  highest,  and  another 
division,  called  Mount  Ivors,  is  the  highest  for 
three  other  years  ? — I think  Limerick  is  the 
highest ; this  return  is  behind  the  time  I spoke 
of;  this  is  1847  and  1848. 

2918.  It  is  for  the  10  years  from  1847  to  1857  ? 
— Yes ; I believe  at  that  time  the  rural  rates 
were  higher,  but  those  divisions  at  that  time  had 
an  immense  number  of  paupers,  which  they  have 
not  now. 

2919.  Is  that  due  to  their  houses  being  pulled 
down  ? — The  clearing  of  the  country. 

2920.  And  they  have  no  means  of  going  back 
to  their  original  location  ? — No. 

2921.  According  to  that  case,  union  rating 
would  not  be  peculiarly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Limerick  Electoral  Division  ? — No. 

2922.  Your  object,  I take  it,  in  seeking  to 
give  the  guardians  power  to  apprentice  boys,  is 
to  give  the  guardians  the  control  over  them  ? — 
Yes ; when  we  send  them  out  now  they  some- 
times come  back. 

2923.  And  you  would  like  power  to  compel 
them  to  stay  with  their  masters  ? — Yes  ; power 
to  compel  them  to  stay  with  their  masters,  and 
power  to  compel  their  masters  to  keep  them. 

2924.  With  respect  to  those  lunatic  cases,  the 
lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland  are  curative  institu- 
tions, are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2925.  And  the  rate  of  maintenance  is  very 
high,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2926.  And  you  think  the  guardians  and  rate- 
payers generally  would  not  be  disposed  to  have 
harmless  or  idiotic  cases  placed  in  such  expensive 
institutions  ? — Not  at  present. 

2927.  Do  you  think  that  harmless  and  idiotic 
cases  are  sufficiently  well  cared  for  in  work- 
houses  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are. 

2928.  Are  they  as  well  cared  for  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  homes  ? — Yes. 

r 3 2929.  Perhaps 
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Mr.  2929.  Perhaps  better  cared  for  ? — I think  they 

■ J.  Hogan,  are  very  well  cared  for. 

2930;  Sir  John  Arnott.  | During  the  famine 

9 May  years  did  a great  many  country  poor  find  their 
1 86 1 . way  into  the  towns  ? — I think  they  did. 

2931.  Did  they  continue  there? — I suppose 
some  did. 

2932.  Do  you  say  that  their  houses  were  pulled 
down  to  the  ground’  at  that  time  ? — There  were 
some  houses  pulled  down  in  the  country  during 
those  years,  and  the  persons  sent  into  the  town. 

2933.  They  were  consequently  left  without  a 
home  ? — Yes. 

2934.  The  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland  is  not 
the  same  as  the  law  of  settlement  in  England  ? — 
There  is  a 12  months’  law  of  settlement  at  pre- 
sent for  electoral  division  paupers. 

2935.  If  a labouring  man  outside  the  work- 
house  were  to  apprentice  his  child,  would  he  board 
him  with  his,  master? — He  might  or  he  might 
not., 

2936.  But  it  would  not  be  generally  so,  would 
it  ? — The  parents  sometimes  apprentice  a boy 
-and  board  him  at  home. 

2937.  And  for  that  reason  they  would  not  re- 
quire to  pay  a fee  ? — No ; or  perhaps  only  a small 
fee. 

2938.  What  poor-rate  do  you  pay  in  Lime- 
rick ?• — For  the  last  year,  3 s.  8 d. 

2939.  What  is  the  average  rate  in  towns  and 
cities  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  know. 

2940.  Would  it  be  2 s.  ? — I do  not  know. 

2941.  Do  you  know  that  now  the  average 
rating  all  over  the  country  is  not  more  than  lOd. 
in  the  pound? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

2942.  If  the  average  rating  is  10  d.,  then  the 
rural  rating  must  be  very  small  indeed,  must  it 
not  ? — No,  the  rural  district  rating  is  9 cl.  in  the 
pound  in  some  of  the  rural'  districts. 

2943.  Mr.  George .]  How  many  electoral  divi- 
sions are  there  in  Limerick  ? — Thirty-two  rural 
electoral  divisions  and  one  city  electoral  division. 

2944.  You  say  that  of  the  1,800  paupers  in  the 
house,  1,000  are  from  the  city? — Yes ; 1,090 
charged  to  the  city. 

2945.  Would  the  remaining  800  be  from  the 
rural  districts  ? — No ; 229  to  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  remainder  499  to  the  union  at  large. 

2946.  Is  it  not  the  inclination  and  tendency  of 
each  electoral  division  to  throw  the  paupers  off 
the  particular  district  on  to  the  union  at  large  ? — 
No,  the  tendency  is  to  try  to  put  them  on  Lime- 
rick, I think,  generally. 

2947.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  people 
had  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  rural  paupers  in 
the  city  of  Limerick,  in  order  to  get  them  a foot- 
ing, so  that  they  might  come  upon  the  Limerick 
electoral  division  ? — Yes. 

2948.  That  you  state  from  mere  hearsay? — 

Yes.  ' J 

2949.  Is  there  anybody  here  from-  whom  you 
have  heard  that  ? — No ; it  was  from  a member  of 
the  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

2950.  Is  there  any  member  of  that  society  here 
who  can  speak  to  any  case  in  which  any  individual 
has  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers,  in  order 
to  establish  a footing  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
to  get  a chargeability  on  that  division  ? — No. 

2951.  Can  you  name  any  one  who  could  give 
positive  evidence  of  that  before  the  Committee  ? 
— I think  I could  ; I will  make  inquiries. 

2952.  But  you  cannot  give  a name  at  present  ? 
—No. 

2953.  T ou  adopt  that  hearsay  and  rumour;  and 


state  it  to  the  Committee  as  fact  ? — I believe  it 
to  be  fact. 

2954.  How  long  does  it  take  to  give  a pauper 
a right  to  be  charged  on  a particular  electoral 
division? — The  present  system  of  rating  is  19 
months ; formerly  it  was  three  years. 

2955.  Do  you  tell  the  Committee  that  you 
believe  any  persons  have  paid  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  country  paupers,  in  the  city  of  Limerick 
for  19  months,  in  order  to  make  them  chargeable 
to  that  electoral  division  ? — I have  heard  so. 

2956.  Do  you  believe  it  ? — Yes. 

2957.  You  say  that  you  are  in  a position  to 
make  inquiries,  and  to  obtain  evidence  of  that 
fact? — Yes. 

2958.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  In  each  case,  do 
not  the  guardians  of  the  city  of  Limerick  exa- 
mine into  the  residence  of  a pauper  ? — They  do. 

2959.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Maguire,  you  seemed 
to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  labourers,  whose 
cottages  were  pulled  down,  were  the  persons 
who  crowded  into  the  town,  and  became  charge- 
able to  the  town  ?• — Yes. 

2960.  Then  in  each  of  those  instances,  unless 
a person  had  been  some  19  months  in  the  city, 
he  could  not  be  chargeable  ? — No. 

2961.  Do  you  state  that  this  great  accumu- 
lation in  the  city  electoral  divisions  arises  from 
people  who  spend  18  months  in  the  city  before 
they  became  destitute  ? — Yes. 

2962.  Do  you  think  that  18  months  after  a 
person  has  left  an  electoral  division,  it  is  fair  that 
the  electoral  division  from  which  he  came  should 
be  chargeable  for  his  destitution  ? — I think  so. 

2963.  You  do  not,  of  course,  speak  the  opinion 
of  the  rural  electoral  divisions  ? — No. 

2964.  You  are  aware  that  they  would  not  agree 
with  you  ? — Yes. 

2965.  You  only  speak  your  own  opinion,  and 
not  that  of  the  majority  of  the  guardians  of  the 
union  to  which  you  belong  ? — Yes. 

2966.  You  adverted  to  the  change  in  the  law 
made  by  the  13th  Victoria? — Yes. 

2967.  Do  you  consider  that  the  change  in- 
creased the  evil,  or  diminished  it  ? — It  increased 
it  in  Limerick ; the  Act  before  that  required  a 
•residence  of  30  months. 

2968.  _ Has  the  passing  of  that  Act  decreased 
the  vigilance  of  guardians  in  examining  into 
the  residence  of  a pauper  ?■ — No  ; I think  not. 

2969.  They  do  examine  in  each  case? — Yes; 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  ascertain  the  real  chargear 
bility  when  a man  has  been  living  in  Limerick 
for  some  time. 

2970.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  paupers  to  say 
what  rural  electoral  division  they  come  from,  is 
it  not  ?— Yes ; but  they  generally  say  they  are 
from  Limerick. 

2971.  But,  surely,  you  can  get  evidence  of 
such  facts  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere? — We 
sent  officers,  and  they  did  try,  but  it  is  very 
difficult. 

2972.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  overborne  by 
the  guardians  of  the  rural  electoral  divisions,  and 
that  they  out-vote  you  ? — No. 

2973.  Can  it  be  that  in  the  city  of  Limerick 
you  have  not  the  ordinary  facilities  for  tracing  a 
man  ? — We  do  the  best  we  can  ; if  a man  comes 
in  from  the  country,  he  liveB  in  some  back  place, 
the'  relieving  officer  is  sent,  and  does  everything 
lie  can ; whereas  in  rural'  districts  every  one 
knows  where  a man  is  from,  and  where  he  lives ; 

I defy  you  to  do  it  in  the  city. 

2974.  Mr.  Quinn  There  is  a strong  feeling 

in 
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in  the  Limerick  Board  against  giving  olit-door 
relief  even  to  those  classes  which  have  been 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 

2975.  Does  that  arise  from  the  fear  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  check  abuse  ? — Yes  ; and 
the  expense,  j 

2976.  From  the  fear  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  check  abuse  as  well  as  the  expense  ? — 
Yes. 

2977.  Have,  you  ever  given  out-door  relief 
there  ? — Yes. 

2978.  Was  not  there  much  abuse  at  that  time? 
— That  was  in  1849,  which  was  a bad  time. 

2979.  Have  you  given  any  since? — Very 
little. 

2980.  You  give  more  at  present  even  to  the 
sick? — No. 

2981.  Does  that  arise  from  the  impossibility  of 
checking  abuse  ? — Yes. 

2982.  What  was  the  rate  last  year  ? — One  rate 
last  year  was  2 s.  8 d.  and  1 s. ; the  last  rate  was 
a supplemental  rate. 

2983.  Is  it  3 s.  8d.  this  year  again  ? — No  ; last 
year  it  was  3 s.  8 d. 

2984.  I mean  the  year  prior  to  that? — The 
year  prior  to  that  it  was  1 s.  8 d.,  I think. 

2985.  Lord  Naas. ] Is  there  much  want  of  em- 
ployment in  Limerick  now  ? — Not  a great  deal. 

2986.  Is  there  any  distress  among  able-bodied 
men  in  Limerick  ? — They  have  not  applied  for 
.admission  to  the  house. 

2987.  Do  you  know  how  many  able-bodied 
men  there  are  out  of  employment  in  Limerick  ? 
—No. 

2988.  You  have  never  suggested  the  extension 
of  out-door  relief  to  them  ? — No. 

2989.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  guardians  were 
to  give  out-door  relief  to  those  classes  to  which 
they  can  give  it  by  law,  under  the  first  section  of 
the  Act,  it  would  be  sufficient? — I think  it 
would. 

2990.  You  say  there  are  499  union  paupers  in 
.the  Limerick  Workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2991.  Where  do  they  generally  become  desti- 
tute ? — They  come  from  different  divisions,  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another.  . 

2992.  But  where  do  they  become  destitute  ? — 
Some  of  them  in  Limerick. 

2993.  What  proportion? — I should  think  the 
greater  proportion. 

2994.  Nearly  all,  I suppose  ? — I think  so. 

2995.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Did  you  say,  in  answer 
to  Sir  John  Arnott,  that  you  approved  of  having 
a Law  of  Settlement  in  Ireland? — No;  I said 
we  had  12  months’  settlement  by  law. 

Mr.  Stephen  O’Halloran, 

3010.  Mr.  Monsell.']  I believe  you  have 
acted  as  a guardian  of  the  Limerick  Union  since 
1841  ? — Not  of  Limerick  so  long  as  that,  but  I 
have  acted  as  a guardian  since  1841. 

3011.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  a guardian 
in  Limerick  ? — Three  years. 

3012.  I believe  you  were  for  some  time  vice- 
guardian in  the  Bantry  and  Gort  Union? — Yes. 

3013.  You  were  nominated  to  that  office  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners? — Yes. 

3014.  I understand  that  you  have  come  here  to 
represent  the  views  of  that  portion  of  the  Limerick 
Board  who  are  in  favour  of  electoral  division  rating 
and  against  union  rating  ? — Yes. 

3015.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your 
objections  to  union  rating  ? — One  of  the  first  ob- 
jections is,  that  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the 

0.28. 


2996.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  Law  of  Settlement  in  England? — No. 

2997.  You  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  wish  to  extend  the  English  Law  to 
Ireland  ? — No. 

2998.  Mr.  Maguire.’]  You  were  asked  by  Mr. 
Quinn  whether  the  guardians  had  a greater  ob- 
jection to  the  expense,  or  to  the  abuse  of  out-door 
relief;  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  chief  objec- 
tion is  as  to  the  expense  ? — I think  the  two  causes 
operate. 

2999.  Which  feeling  predominates ; is  not  it 
the  dread  of  expense  ? — I cannot  say  which  pre- 
dominates. 

3000.  If  out-door  relief  were  cheaper,  would 
not  the  guardians  be  likely  to  adopt  it  ? — They 
cannot  check  it. 

3001.  But  I ask  you  if  it  were  cheaper  and 
more  economical  to  administer  relief  outside  the 
workhouse  than  inside  the  workhouse,  would  not 
the  guardians  be  very  likely  to  adopt  it  ? — The 
impression  is,  that  it  would  be  more  expensive. 

3002.  But  if  the  impression  were  otherwise, 
would  not  they  be  likely  to  adopt  it  ? — They  might. 

3003.  Their  chief  object  being  to  keep  down 
the  rates? — Yes,  they  are  anxious  to  keep  down 
the  rates. 

3004.  Do  you  not_  think  it  is  possible  to  esta- 
blish some  machinery  by  which  abuse  might  be 
prevented  ? — I suppose  it  is. 

3005.  But  with  a vigilant  relieving  officer  and 
zealous  guardians,  it  is  possible  to  inquire  into  the 
cases,  is  it  not? — Yes ; but  it  is  a very  laborious 
thing  to  do. 

3006.  Chairman.]  You  were  a good  deal 
pressed  in  cross-examination  as  to  whether  per- 
sons had  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  people 
in  the  town  of  Limerick  until  the  time  had  ar- 
rived at  which  under  the  law  they  would  become 
chargeable  upon  the  electoral  division  of  Lime- 
rick. I did  not  understand  you  to  come  here 
intending  to  say  anything  upon  that  subject,  but 
when  you  were  asked  questions  about  it,  you 
gave  the  best  answers  in  your  power  ? — Yes. 

3007.  But  you  never  intended  to  convey  to  us 
that  you  knew  anything  about  it? — No. 

3008.  Lord  John  Brorvne.]  You  think  that  if 
a residence  of  two  years  were  made  necessary  in 
any  new  electoral  division  before  a pauper  became 
chargeable,  that  would  be  a wise  change  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would. 

3009.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  diminish 
the  number  of  country  paupers  chargeable  upon 
Limerick  ? — No,  I think  it  would  operate  the 
other  way. 

called  in ; and  Examined. 

individual  exertions  of  each  guardian  by  taking 
away  the  incentives  to  attending  to  the  interests 
and.  affairs  of  each  electoral  division.  There  is  now 
an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  each  electoral  division,  because 
they  feel  it  will  keep  down  the  rates.  Then, 
again,  if  you  change  it  from  electoral  division  to 
union  rating  you  ought  either  to  extend  it  very 
much  and  make  it  a county  rating  or  a rating  on 
property  all  over  Ireland.  I do  not  see  why  one 
electoral  division  which  is  perhaps  10  miles  away 
from  Limerick  should  object  to  pay  for  Limerick 
more  than  any  other  electoral  division  that  may  be 
40  miles  away. 

3016.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  unfairness  which 
is  complained  of  as  between  the  electoral  divisions 
would  remain,  even  if  union  rating  existed,  be- 
R 4 tweeti 
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tween  unions  ? — No  doubt  it  would ; then  there 
is  another  advantage,  that  in  a city  like  Limerick 
and  all  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  work- 
houses,  all  the  rates  are  expended  again  within 
that  city,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  in  buying  neces- 
saries for  the  workhouse. 

3017.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  electoral  division  rating  in  encouraging 
owners  of  land  and  farmers  in  the  different  divisions 
to  give  employment,  and  keep  people  in  that  way 
from  the  workhouses  ? — I know  that  in  the  elec- 
toral divisions  there  is  always  an  anxiety  both  on 
the  part  of  proprietors  and  on  the  part  of  land- 
holders to  give  employment  to  the  people  to  keep 
them  off  the  rates,  and  another  advantage  is,  that 
the  system  induces  landholders  and  farmers  to 
give  relief  to  parties  so  as  not  to  let  them  go  into 
the  poorhouses  of  their  electoral  division.  I know 
of  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

3018.  It  has  been  said  that  electoral  division 
rating  encourages  landed  proprietors  to  clear  poor 
people  off  from  their  estates  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  them  upon  the  union;  that  in  some 
instances  even  they  have  paid  for  houses  for  them, 
and  sent  them  into  an  electoral  division  in  which 
they  had  no  property,  to  enable  them  to  establish 
a settlement  there  ? — I have  heard  that  stated,  but 
it  came  on  me  by  surprise.  . I was  not  aware  of 
anything  of  the  kind. 

3019.  Do  you  conceive  that  electoral  division 
rating  does  tend  to  encourage  clearances  ? — No ; 
many  took  place  some  years  back,  but  not  from 
that  cause. 

3020.  Are  there  clearances  in  the  union  you 
are  acquainted  with  taking  place  now  ? — No,  not 

3021.  How  many  paupers  are  charged  to  the 
Limerick  electoral  division  in  the  Limerick  Union? 
— On  Saturday,  the  13th  of  April  last,  there 
were  996  charged  to  the  electoral  division  of 
Limerick. 

3022.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  inquire  how 
many  out  of  that  number  so  charged  to  the 
Limerick  electoral  division  had  within  the  last 
20  years  occupied  land? — I did. 

3023.  Will  you  state  the  result? — A great 
many  of  those  paupers  charged  to  the  Limerick 
electoral  division  are  persons  driven  in  from  the 
country  ; I thought  the  best  means  of  ascertain- 
ing that  was  to  make  a personal  examination  of 
each  pauper.-  Out  of  996  that  were  charged  to 
the  electoral  division  of  Limerick  on  Saturday, 
the  27th  of  April,  there  were  only  18  who  had 
held  land  in  any  part  of  the  union,  or  anywhere 
else,  within  the  last  20  years.  I have  got  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  held,  and 
every  detail. 

3024.  Did  you  make  a very  close  and  searching 
"inquiry  ? — I made  as  close  and  searching  an  in- 
quiry as  I possibly  could.  I took  with  me  an 
officer  of  the  workhouse  on  each  occasion  (for,  of 
course,  it  took  many  days),  and  I impressed  on 
each  of  those  people  that  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  world  to  them,  and  that  they  must 
tell  me  their  history,  and  where  they  came  from. 
And  the  result  of  my  inquiry  I have  stated. 

3025.  Lord  John  Browne.  ] Do  you  include  in 
that  all  the  cases  where  heads  of  families  have 
held  land  within  the  20  years  ? — Yes,  I took  each 
individual  case  ; I have  now  the  title  of  a person 
whose  father  held  land,  and  who  may  be  dead. 

3026.  You  include  that  case  in  the  18,  and  all 
similar  cases? — Yes,  those  whose  parents  have 
at  any  time  held  land  within  the  last  20  years. 


3027.  Mr.  Monsell.  J Your  conviction  is,  that 

out  of  nearly  1,000  paupers  charged  to  the 
Limerick  electoral  division  not  more  than  18 
have  within  the  last  20  years  been  occupiers  of 
land  ?— Not  more  than  that.  1 * 

3028.  When  you  say  that  there  were  only  18 

occupiers  of  land,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there 
were  only  that  number  who  had  ever  possessed 
so  much  land  as  a cabin  stands  upon  ? — I think 
the  smallest  I have  here  is  an  acre  of  land ; they 
came  in  from  the  country.  3 

3029.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  out  of 
this  large  number  there  were  only  18  that  came 
in  from  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3030.  Only  that  number  who  either  possessed 
land,  houses,  or  anything  in  the  country  ? — There 
were  some  chargeable  to  the  electoral  division  of 
Limerick,  who  were  sick  in  hospital ; those  peo- 
ple I did  not  ask ; they  were  only  a small  number 
perhaps  about  40. 

3031.  But  you  examined  every  one  who  was 

out  of  the  hospital  ? — Yes ; I examined  every 
one  out  of  the  hospital.  J 

3032.  Although  you  approve  of  the  present 
system  of  electoral  division  rating,  do  you  approve 
of  the  present  law  of  chargeability  ? — I think 
that  ought  to  be  altered  to  what  it  was  beforel849  • 
it  was  three  years  then ; I think  that  when  an 
eviction  does  take  place  out  of  land,  there  ouoht 
to  be  protection  given,  or  at  least  a penalty  (?f  I 
may  call  it  so),  to  have  those  parties  chargeable 
to  the  land  from  which  they  came  for  three  years 
at  least.  If  they  go  to  another  division,  I do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  for  18  months  or  12  months’ 
residence  they  should  be  charged  to  the  union  to 
which  they  go ; it  ought  to  be  a longer  residence, 
and  I think  a three  years’  residence  would  be 
very  necessary. 

3033.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  to 
the  Committee  upon  either  of  those  two  ques- 
tions, namely,  the  electoral  division  rating,  or  the 
law  of  chargeability? — I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  else  which  occurs  to  me  with  regard  to 
either  of  those  two  questions. 

3034.  With  respect  to  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  workhouse,  you  have  had  much  ex- 
perience, not  only  in  the  Limerick  workhouse, 
but  also  in  other  places,  as  vice-guardian ; in 
your  opinion,  are  there  .any  charges  desirable  in 
those  internal  arrangements,  which  cannot  be 
made  under  the  existing  law? — Yes;  the  very 
worst  and  most  troublesome  class  in,  I believe, 
all  workhouses,  are  the  able-bodied  female  pau- 
pers, the  long-standers  in  the  house  ; there  is  no 
keeping  them  in  order ; I believe  it  is  generally 
complained  of  in  every  union ; I think  something 
should  be  done  with  those  people,  both  to  benefit 
their  condition,  and  for  the  better  management 
of  the  house ; at  present  they  will  hardly  do  any 
work  ; they  are  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  town,  and  there  are  temptations  to  go  out 
occasionally,  which  they  cannot  be  prevented 
from  doing. 

3035.  To  go  out  frequently  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, you  mean  ? — It  is  to  be  apprehended ; if 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  houses  altogether,  and 
removed  to  some  of  the  union  houses  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  (which  are  generally  not 
very  well  filled),  and  there  employed  at  industrial 
occupations,  they  getting  the  benefit  of  a pro- 
portion of  their  labour,  I think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter ; those  earnings  might  form  a fund  for  them 
whenever  they  wished  to  leave  the  workhouse,  and 
I believe  that  has  been  done  with  convict  labour; 
but  I think  there  would  be  two  or  three  other 

advantages 
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advantages  from  adopting  that  plan ; in  the  first 
place,  many  of  them  would  leave  the  workhouse 
rather  than  he  sent  away  like  that,  which  is  what 
they  are  not  inclined  to  do  at  present;  and  then 
if  you  give  them  employment  from  which  they 
will  derive  some  benefit,  that  will  encourage 
them  to  work,  and  to  turn  themselves  to  some- 
thing useful. 

3036.  Of  course  you  mean  to  make  a contract 
with  the  guardians  of  a remote  rural  union,  and 
to  pay  a certain  rate  ? — Yes ; in  fact  to  farm  them 
out  to  that  remote  union. 

3037.  And  to  keep  them,  of  course,  in  a part 
of  the  house  separate  from  other  paupers  ? — Yes; 
at  present  they  get  no  benefit  from  their  work ; 
they  are  obliged  to  do  what  they  do.  1 think  the 
failure  in  workhouses  arises  from  the  paupers 
having  no  benefit  from  their  work  except  the 
diet. 

3038.  Any  attempt  in  the  Limerick  Union  to 
give  employment  to  able-bodied  paupers  has  not 
been  attempted  with  great  success? — I believe 
not ; that  has  not  been  done  since  I joined  the 
union,  but  I believe  it  was  tried  before,  and  did 
not  succeed ; I never  knew  it  to  succeed. 

3039.  With  regard  to  the  Cork  Union,  it  was 
stated  that  the  infirm  class  were  an  immoral  class, 
is  that  class  in  the  Limerick  Union  immoral  ?- — 
That  is  not  my  experience  in  the  Limerick  work- 
house.  I think  the  infirm  class,  particularly  the 
men,  are  a very  religious  and  moral  class ; in 
going  through  the  workhouse,  I often  found  them 
at  prayers  at  mid-day. 

3040.  There  was  one  question  which  I forgot, 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  electoral  division 
rating ; the  population  of  the  Limerick  electoral 
division  has  very  much  increased,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  rural  districts  has  diminished  ; but 
within  the  last  10  years  has  there  been  a great  deal 
of  additional  employment  in  Limerick  given  by  fac- 
tories and  other  works? — Yes,  in  Limerick  there 
is  a great  inducement  for  a person  to  come  there, 
because  there  are  factories  which  give  a great 
deal  of  employment  to  girls,  and  that  is  a great 
inducement  to  country  labourers  to  come  into  the 
town ; there  is  Tait’s,  and  there  is  Russell’s,  and 
between  2,000  and  3,000  people  are  employed  in 
that  way  in  Limerick. 

3041.  That  has  been  all  springing  up  within 
the  last  10  years? — Yes,  within  the  last  10 
years. 

3042.  Do  you  know  what  the  girls  earn  per 
week? — From  3s.  to  10 s.,  15 s.,  and  1 /.  I have 
known  girls  earning  1 1.  each  in  those  factories. 

3043.  You  have  spoken  with  regard  to  the  in- 
firm class  in  the  Limerick  Union,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  able-bodied  women,  do  you  consider 
the  condition  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  work- 
house,  from  9 to  15  years  of  age,  satisfactory  ? — 
No,  very  unsatisfactory. 

3044.  What  do  you  complain  of  in  their  present 
condition,  and  what  suggestion  can  you  give  to 
the  Committee  for  ameliorating  it  ? — When  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  15  (I  speak  of  the  girls, 
who  would  have  been  educated  very  well  in  the 
workhouse),  they  must  go  into  the  body  of  the 
house.  Now,  if  they  could  be  bound  out  to  dif- 
ferent trades,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  ; in 
the  body  of  the  house  you  put  .them  in  a very 
undesirable  place,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  amongst  a 
class  of  women  that  do  them  no  good,  and  if  they 
could  be  bound  out  it  would  be  a great  advantage, 
but  the  guardians  have  not  the  power  of  binding 
children  out  to  anything  except  the  navy.  We 


have  been  encouraging  the  system  of  house-  Mr.  si 
keepers  taking  out  servants  from  that  class  as  O' Halloraiu 

much  as  possible,  and  we  have  been  giving  them 

clothes,  but  they  are  not  fit  for  service ; they  <j  May 
know  nothing  about  it;  they  do  not  like  taking  a i8Gr. 
girl  out  of  the  house,  because  the  mistress  knows 
that  when  she  has  taught  her  her  business  she 
goes  away  to  some  place  where  she  gets  more 
wages ; but  if  they  were  bound  for  a time,  fair 
wages  being  paid  to  them,  the  mistresses  would 
have  an  interest  in  training  the  girls.  There  are 
other  trades  besides ; lame  girls  might  very  pro- 
perly be  bound  to  milliners  and  mantua  makers, 
instead  of  leaving  them  all  their  lives  in  the  house, 
because  they  cannot  go  out  without  a trade ; the 
same  thing  might  be  done  with  boys,  but  boys  I 
do  not  feel  so  much  for  because  they  can  go  to 
farmers  and  get  work. 

3045.  Would  you  apply  your  recommendation 
to  all  classes  of  children  in  the  workhouse,  or  only' 
to  deserted  children  and  orphans? — Only  to  de- 
serted children  and  orphans. 

3046.  Then  you  would  not  really  be  giving 
any  practical  advantage  to  children  in  the  house 
over  children  out  of  the  house  ? — No ; that  is  the 
reason  why  I should  not  extend  it  to  people  who- 
come  in  with  their  families,  because  that  would 
be  encouraging  them  to  come  in,  perhaps. 

3047.  Now  with  regard  to  illegitimate  children, 
do  you  think  the  numbers  are  increasing  ? — I do- 
not  think  the  numbers  are  increasing. 

3048.  But  do  you  consider  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  ought  to  have  power  to  sue  the  reputed' 
father  of  a child  for  its  support  ? — 1 think  that- 
would  be  a great  advantage  ; it  would  check  im- 
morality and  relieve  the  ratepayers  from  a very 
galling  tax.  I know  a case  which  occurred  in 
Limerick  where  a person  from  a neighbouring  - 
city,  in  a respectable  position  in  life,  had  come  to- 
Limerick  to  fill  a situation;  he  seduced  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  and  she  had  a child, 
he  supported  her  and  her  child  for  some  time 
afterwards,  and  then  went  back  to  the  city  he 
came  from,  leaving  the  woman  and  her  child  a 
burden  upon  Limerick ; she  had  to  come  into  the 
house.  We  knew  the  party,  but  we  had  no- 
power  of  making  him  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
child,  and  the  mother  and  child  are  now  in  the 
Limerick  workhouse. 

3049.  Now,  with  respect  to  deserted  children, 
under  two  years  of  age,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  send  them  out  into  the  country  ? — 

Yes;  the  mortality  among  that  class  of  children  < 
is  fearful. 

3049*.  Up  to  what  age  should  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  them  out  in  the 
country  ? — I think  if  you  kept  them  out  in  the- 
country,  up  to  12  years  of  age,  you  would  not  be 
troubled  with  a great  many  of  them  afterwards ; 
they  would  be  absorbed  into  the  population  of 
the  country  outside  the  workhouse,  and  the  people 
who  would  have  them,  would  take  them  and  keep 
them. 

3050.  There  are  a great  many  blind  persons  in 
the  Limerick  workhouse ? — Yes;  and  their  con- 
dition is  very  sad ; we  do  as  much  as  we  can  for 
them,  but  their  condition  is  very  deplorable.  _ In 
Limerick  those  of  a certain  age  we  send  to  a blind 
asylum,  where  they  are  taught  some  trades ; if 
they  were  all  put  into  an  asylum  by  themselves, 
it  would  better  their  condition  very  considerably. 

They  are  now  in  a wretched  condition  in  the  poor- 
house  ; that  would  make  them  much  more  happy. 

I was  speaking  the  other  day  upon  this  subject 

S to- 
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to  an  influential  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

' and  he  said  that  they  had  10,000 1.  that  they  were 
quite  willing  to  give,  in  aid  of  any  arrangement, 
of  that  kind,  towards  founding  an  asylum  for  the 
blind. 

3051.  With  respect  to  lunatics,  have  you  any 
remark  to  make? — Yes;  I think  that  a lunatic 
in  the  workhouse  is  in  the  worst  place  he  can  be ; 
it  shuts  out  all  those  improvements  which  asylums 
can  afford,  and  which  we  have  no  means  of  sup- 
plying- If  each  case  were  sent  to  an  asylum,  it 
would  be  much  better.  It  would  be  very  desi- 
rable if  they  were  placed  under  the  management 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  the  rates  for  their  support  were 
levied  on  the  same  principle  as  the  poor  rates. 

3052.  Why  are  they  not  sent  to  the  lunatic 
asylums  now  ? — There  is  no- room  at  present. 

3053.  Mr.  Maguire.]  When  you  made  those 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  persons  from  the  rural 
division,  charged  to  the  city  division,  how  many 
did  you  find  had  occupied  land?— There  were  18 
persons  in  the  workhouse  who  had  held  land  at 
any  period. 

3054.  At  first  you  said,  when  you  mentioned 
the  number,  that  those  were  persons  who  had 
occupied  land? — Yes,  those  who  had  occupied 
land,  or  whose  families  had  occupied  land. 

3055.  But  are  there  not  a great  many  labourers 
in  the  country  who  never  occupied  a rood  of 
land  ? — Yes. 

•3056.  Did  your  inquiry  go  to  see  how  many 
labourers,  whether  children  or  parents  or  rela- 
tives, who  had  come  from  the  country,  were 
charged  to  the  city  division? — It  did.  My  in- 
quiry went  to  this  extent,  to  know  where  they 
came  from,  at  what  time  they  came,  and  what 
they  had  held ; of  them  there  was  only  one  man 
whose  son  or  daughter  had  ever  lived  in  the 
country.  I took  them  down. 

3057.  Were  you  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
were  not  more  than  18  persons  who  had  come 
from  the  country  within  20  years  ? — I was,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  sick  who  were  in  hospital. 

3058.  Did  you  go  to  the  orphan  ward? — I 
did. 

3059.  Is  it  not  very  often  the  fact  that  rural 
paupers  do  not  give  a proper  answer  to  inquiries, 
and  that  having  been  charged  to  a particular  elec- 
toral division,  they  say  that  they  belong  to  that 
electoral  division  ? — For  fear  of  that  operating, 
I_  caused  them  to  be  told  that  it  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  world  to  them,  and  that  there- 
fore they  might  tell  ine  the  truth. 

3060.  Do  you  really  believe  that  there  were 
only  18  persons  who  had  come  from  the  country 
within  the  previous  20  years  ? — I have  110  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  told  me  the  truth. 

3061.  You  say  that  there  are  very  great  in- 
ducements to  labourers,  with  their  families,  to  o-0 
into  the  cities  ? — Yes. 

3062.  One  of  the  principal  inducements  is  the 
greater  amount  of  employment  which  the  city 
contains  ? — Yes. 

3063.  Is  not  there  also  another  inducement, 
namely,  the  bountiful  nature  of  both  public  and 
private  charities  in  the  city  ? — Yes. 

3064.  And  you  say  that  there  is  a greater 
amount  of  employment  in  factories  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

-3065.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  there  are 
very  great  vicissitudes  in  manufacturing  employ- 
mepts ; at  one  time  it  is  very  large  in  amount. 


and  at  other  times  very  small? — No  doubt;  I 
spoke  of  employment  to  the  junior  members  of 
those  labourers’  families  in  factories : not  employ- 
ment to  heads  of  families. 

3066.  I quite  understand  you  to  say  that  la- 
bourers come  in  with  their  families  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employment  in  the  towns  for 
the  younger  members  of  their  families.  But  does 
it  not  often  happen  that  there  are  vicissitudes  in 
trades,  so  that  at  one  time  there  may  be  a o-0od 
trade  with  a large  amount  of  employment,  and 
at  another  time  a bad  trade  with  very  little  em- 
ployment?— Yes,  of  course. 

3067.  Those  people  having  come  from  the  coun- 
try,  would  they  not,  if  they  became  destitute  in 
consequence  of  a failure  of  employment,  come 
upon  the  Limerick  division  ?- — It  would  depend 
upon  how  long  they  had  been  in  Limerick. 

3068.  Suppose  they  had  been  in  Limerick  12 
months? — If  they  had  been  in  Limerick  over 
12  months,  they  would  then  come  upon  the 
Limerick  electoral  division  if  they  came  to  the 
poorhouse,  and  I would  alter  that  state  of  things 
by  making  the  period  of  residence  three  years. 

3069.  You  think  that  is  a hardship  ?— I think 
there  ought  to  be  that  improvement. 

3070.  You  think  there  are  many  reasons  which 
concur  to  swamp  the  city  with  the  pauperism  of 
the  country  ? — I think  the  tendency  in  all  large 
cities  is  to  have  a pauper  population  flowing 
into  it. 

3071.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  that  the 
very  fact  of  having  a workhouse  in  the  city  was 
an  equivalent  for  all  those  extra  burdens  ?— No ; 
but  that  that  was  one  of  the  advantages. 

3072.  What  advantage  moral  or  otherwise  can 
possibly  accrue  to  a community  from  having  a 
workhouse  in  its  centre? — I said  that  one  of  the 
advantages  was,  that  the  rates  are  laid  out  within 
the  city ; not  that  the  workhouse  brought  any 
advantages  to  the  morality  or  good  order  of  the 
city. 

3073.  Does  it  in  fact  bring  any  advantage  to 
the  morality  or  good  order  of  the  city  ? — No. 

3074.  Do  you  not  think  then  that  the  balance 
would  be  rather  against  the  city  than  in  favour  of 
it? — The  balance  of  what? 

3075.  That  the  evil  preponderates  rather  than 
the  good  in  having  a Avorkhouse  established  in  the 
centre  of  the  community  ? — I do  not  see  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it  to  the  community 
at  all. 

30/6.  Did  not  I understand  you  to  represent 
that  there  Avas  some  great  benefit  from  having  a 
Avorkhouse  in  the  centre -of  a city  electoral  divi- 
sion?- Probably  I did  not  express  myself  Avith 
sufficient  plainness,  but  I did  not  say  that  there 
Avas  any  advantage  derived  from  it,  Avhat  I said 
Avas,  that  the  amount  of  the  rates  that  came  in  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  house  were  all  laid  out 
within  the  walls  of  the  city ; that  that  Avas-an  ad- 
vantage. 

3077.  But  you  see  no  advantage  save  that  one, 
do  you  ? — I say  that  that  is  an  advantage. 

3078.  Is  there  any  other  adArantage,  assuming 
that  to  be  an  advantage? — No;  the  reason  that  I 
mentioned  that  was,  as  showing  the  reasons  Avhy 
rural  rating  should  continue,  I said  that  that  was 
one  of  those  reasons. 

3079.  Mr.  Monsell.']  The  question  of  electoral 
division  rating  and  union  rating  is  a pecuniary 
question? — Yes. 

3080.  And  it  Avas  to  that  pecuniary  question 

that 
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that  you  directed  your  answer? — Yes,  exclu- 
sively.  _ , , 

3081.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if 
there  were  only  one  rate  common  to  the  entire 
union  the  guardians  would  not  administer  that 
rate  with  economy  and  care  ? — I do  not  think 
they  would  attend  to  their  duties  with  the  same 
care  as  at  present ; I do  not  think  that  we  could 
expect  them  to  do  it;  what  is  every  man’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business.  I know  myself 
I feel  an  interest  in  attending  to  the  interests  of 
our  own  particular  electoral  division  which  we 
would  not  feel  if  it  was  spread  over  the  whole 
union. 

3082.  Assuming  that  labourers  came  from  the 
country  in  search  of  employment  in  Limerick, 
are  they  very  likely  to  go  back  to  the  rural  divi- 
sions to  find  a home  ? — No. 

3083.  If  they  once  leave  the  district  in  search 
of  employment  (not  finding  it  in  the  rural  locality) 
and  do  ever  go  back,  are  they  likely  to  find 
dwellings  ? — It  is  very  likely  they  would  not, 
because  the  houses  would  be  taken  up  by  some 
one  else. 

3084.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  dwellings  for 
labourers  are  very  difficult  to  procure  of  late  ? — 
The  number  of  houses  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished, but  I know  cases  where  proprietors 
have  built  houses  for  their  labourers. 

3085.  Are  not  those  cases  very  rare  ? — There 
are  not  many  of  them,  but  there  are  such  cases. 

3086.  The  instances  of  houses  being  taken 
down  from  economical  or  other  motives  are  very 
much  more  numerous? — Considerably  so  if  you 
go  back  14  years. 

3087.  But  are  they  not  so  if  you  go  back  10 
years? — Not  so  much  if  you  go  back  10  years; 
but  they  are  if  you  go  back  to  the  famine 
period. 

3088.  That  is  not  so  very  far  back  ? — -It  is 
about  12  years  back  ; 1849  was  the  year. 

3089.  But  the  pressure  from  the  famine  con- 
tinued up  to  1851,  did  it  not? — Yes. 

3090.  Since  that  time,  has  there  not  been  a 
steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  labourers’ 
cottages  in  the  country  ? — I do  not  think  there 
has  been  much  clearance  of  people  out  of  the 
country  since  then. 

309  i.  There  has  been  no  inducement  given  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  or  farmers  in  the 
country  to  have  labourers  continually  among 
them,  has  there  ? — I think  they  are  anxious  to 
have  labourers  now. 

3092.  As  domestic  servants  ? — Whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  building  them  cottages, 
they  do,  and  they  have  them  as  domestic  ser- 
vants also. 

3093.  You  know  a number  of  cottages  spe- 
cially built  for  labourers,  you  say,  but  the  in- 
stances are  very  few,  are  they  not? — In  the 
Limerick  Union  I know  of  one  proprietor  who 
built  10  cottages  for  his  workmen. 

3094.  Do.  you  wish  to  lead  the  Committee  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  famine,  and  the  pressure 
consequent  upon  it  up  to  1857,  have  not  driven 
very  large  numbers  of  the  rural  population  into 
Limerick  ? — No  doubt  they  have  driven  them  off 
the  country,  but  some  of  them  have  emigrated  ; 
they  have  not  come  into  Limerick  so  much  ; some, 
of  course,  have  come,  but  emigration  has  taken 
away  a great  many. 

3095.  Some  of  them  remain  in  Limerick  at  the 
present  time  ? — I presume  they  do,  but  I have  no 
statistics  of  that. 

0.28. 


3096.  The  presumption  is,  that  those  that  came 
to  Limerick  remain  there  now? — Yes,  a great 
many  of  them. 

3097.  If  they  should  become  destitute  to-mor- 
row, on  which  division  would  they  come  ? — It 
would  depend  on  the  length  of  residence  ; if  the 
last  18  months  was  spent  in  Limerick,  they  would 
come  upon  Limerick. 

3098.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  ? — That  is  the 
reason  I want  to  alter  the  period  of  residence  to 
three  years. 

3099.  Mr.  Herbert.~\  I think  you  stated  that 
there  are  no  clearances  going  on  now? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of ; I confine  myself  to  the 
unions  that  I am  aware  of. 

3100.  Supposing  anybody  were  inclined  to 
make  clearances  with  harshness,  would  not  the 
fact  of  the  persons  who  were  evicted,  if  they 
become  paupers,  being  chargeable  upon  his  elec- 
toral division,  have  a tendency  rather  to  discou- 
rage than  to  encourage  it? — That  is  the  reason 
I would  go  back  to  the  residential  term  of  three 
years. 

3101.  But  supposing  there  were  union  rating, 
would  not  that  give  more  impunity  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  the  poor  rates  ? — Yes,  no  doubt 
it  would,  because  it  would  extend  over  the  entire 
union. 

3102.  Lord  John  Browne. ] You  mentioned 
some  female  adults,  who  had  gone  out  to  service  ? 
—Yes. 

3103.  Did  many  of  them  come  back  ? — A great 
many  of  them  did,  they  come  back  and  go  out 
again ; a good  many  go  out  to  service,  and  then, 
when  their  service  is  over,  they  come  back  into  the 
workhouse  and  remain  there  until  an  opportunity 
offers  for  going  out  again. 

3104.  And  they  do  then  go  out  again  ? — Yes, 
we  encourage  them  to  go  out. 

3105.  You  think  it  is  advisable  to  send  girls 
out  of  the  poorhouse  until  12  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

3106.  Do  you  think  that  out  of  the  poorhouse 
they  would  be  well  clothed  ? — I think  they  would 
be  sufficiently  well  clothed  for  all  purposes. 

3107.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  as  well 
clothed  out  of  the  workhouse  as  in  the  work- 
house  ? — I think  they  would  be  sufficiently  well 
clothed. 

3108.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  as  well  fed  r 
— I think  they  would. 

3109.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  as  well  edu- 
cated ? — I do,  with  proper  inspection  ; the  re- 
lieving officer  should  look  after  it,  and  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  district  should  look  after  it. 

3110.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  kept  as 
clean  as  they  would  be  kept  in  the  woi’khouse  ? — 
Perhaps  they  would  not,  because  the  habits  of 
the  workhouse  are  very  cleanly  indeed. 

3111.  Do  you  think  they  would  contract  the 
same  habits  of  order  and  regularity  ? — Upon  my 
word  I think  they  would  become  more  useful 
members  of  society  outside  the  workhouse. 

3112.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Has  your  experience,  as 
a guardian,  been  confined  to  Limerick? — No; 
for  three  years  I was  guardian  in  another  union  ; 
for  many  years  I was  vice-guardian  of  the  Gort 
Union,  and  of  the  Bantry  Union. 

3113.  Can  you  tell  me  with  respect  to  the 
electoral  divisions,  whether  your  experience 
does  not  inform  you  that  in  many  instances  em- 
ployment has  been  given  by  persons;  both  occu- 
piers and  owners  of  lands  in  electoral  divisions, 
in  order  to  keep  persons  off  the  rates? — Yes  ; I 
know  that  is  the  fact,  and  I know  the  proprietors, 
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have  borrowed  money  in  years  back,  under  the 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  in  order  to  give  em- 
ployment in  their  electoral  divisions. 

3114.  Have  you  not  found  that  the  persons 
they  have  selected  and  taken  out  of  the  work- 
house  to  give  that  employment  to,  have  been 
electoral  division  paupers,  and  not  union  paupers? 
— I am  no't  aware,  but  I should  think  it  would 
be  very  likely,  because  in  the  place  that  I speak 
of,  the  paupers  had  not  gone  into  the  work- 
house. 

3115.  Do  you  know  any  instances  in  any  union 
where  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  have 
taken  all  the  paupers  capable  of  work,  out  of  the 
electoral  division,  even  down  to  small  boys  and 
girls,  in  order  to  relieve  the  electoral  division  of 
the  rates  ? — I am  not  aware. 

3116.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  occurrence  in 
the  Grort  Union,  where  three  electoral  divisions 
were  completely  cleared  of  paupers  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  of  land? — Was  that  during 
the  vice-guardian  period  ? 

3117.  Later? — I do  not  know  anything  later 
than  November  1849. 

3118.  Have  you  not  found,  as  a matter  of 
experience,  that  far  greater  inspection  and  super- 
vision are  kept  over  electoral  division  paupers, 
than  over  union  paupers  ? — Yes ; that  is  the 
reason  I think  electoral  division  rating  is  far- 
more  likely  to  get  the  interests  of  the  union 
attended  to,  than  union  rating. 

3119.  You  say  that  in  Limerick  there  is  con- 
siderable employment  in  the  manufactories? — 

3120.  But  in  the  case  of  fluctuations  in  trade, 
those  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
factories, may  be  occasionally  put  on  short  time, 
or  tire  manufactories  may  temporarily  close. 
Have  there  been  many  instances  of  that? — No; 
but  I cannot  speak  positively  with  regard  to 
short  time,  because  that  might  occur  without  my 
knowing  it.  There  has,  however,  been  no  actual 
stopping  of  work. 

3121.  You  said  that  they  gave  in  those  fac- 
tories high  wages? — Yes;  I understood  so. 

3122.  Supposing  the  factories  were  to  close, 
and  those  girls  who  had  been  getting  those  high 
wages,  and  who  had  been  spending  their  wages 
upon  the  town,  and  who,  I presume,  had  been 
of  considerable  benefit  to  the  shopkeepers,  should 
be  sent  back  after  conferring  that  benefit  upon 
the  town,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  upon  the 
rural  districts  ? — I think,  "wherever  they  have 
spent  the  three  years  before  they  spent  their 
money,  that  place  ought  to  support  them. 

3123.  We  will  suppose  that  there  is  a tempo- 
rary cessation  of  employment  in  the  town,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  rates  are  raised  in  the 
town.  Do  you  think  that  would  give  any  claim 
on  the  town  for  a union  rating  on  account  of  the 
rate  being  temporarily  higher  in  the  town  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  ought. 

3124.  With  regard  to  the  rates  being  higher 
m the  town  in  consequence  of  persons  being 
thrown  out  of  employment,  those  persons  who  are 
thrown  oiit  of  employment  have  been  conferring 
for  the  time  being  a benefit  upon  the  town,  and 
spending  their  wages  in  the  town? — Yes;  of 
course  every  shilling  spent  in  the  town  confers  a 
benefit  to  a certain  extent,  and  those  people’s 
wages  have  been  spent  there,  and  if  they  go  out 
into  the  country  they  come  back  to  the  town 
to  spend  the  amount  of  their  earnings  in  the 
•evening. 


3125.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  previous  witness  ? — Yes. 

3126.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  are  disin- 
clined to  give  out-door  relief  to  families  whose 
heads  are  disabled  from  labour  by  sickness  or 
accident,  or  poor  widows  witli  two  or  more  illeoi- 
timate  children  ? — I do  not  think  the  question  has 
come  before  us  much;  we  are  aware  we  have 
the  power.  I must  say  that  I think  the  Lime- 
rick Board  are  very  well  inclined  indeed  to  deal 
with  liberality  with  the  poor.  The  proposition  has 
never  been  made  of  giving  out-door  relief.  We 
have  been  able  to  keep  within  the  sealed  order 
of  the  Commissioners,  but  if  the  numbers  had  in- 
creased beyond  that  we  should  have  given  out- 
door relief. 

3127.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
reason  no  out-door  relief  has  been  given  is, 
that  no  applications  have  been  made  for  it? — I 
dare  say  a number  of  those  classes  are  receiving 
relief. 

3128.  I mean  out-door  relief? — We  have  had 
no  proposition  for  that. 

3129.  Are  your  Board  willing  to  give  out-door 
relief  if  application  is  made  to  them  ? — They  are 
generally  disinclined  to  give  outdoor  relief. 

3130.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  find  in 
Limerick  a relieving  officer  of  such  intelligence 
and  honesty,  that  he  would  be  able  to  see  that 
out-door  relief  would  not  be  abused? — I have 
had  great  experience  of  out-door  relief,  and  I do 
not  think  it  is  possible  to  create  any  staff  that 
would  be  able  efficiently  to  check  abuses  ; if  you 
gave  out-door  relief  you  might  check  it,  but  it 
will  occur  to  a great  degx-ee. 

3131.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  good  done 
by  the  giving  of  the  relief  would  counterbalance 
the  abuses  ? — You  would  do  great  service  to  those 
classes,  no  doubt. 

3132.  And  also  diminish  the  rates  ? — You  would 
relieve  the  same  number  of  poor  people  outside, 
at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  you  could  relieve 
them  inside  ; but  then  the  question  would  be, 
whether,  taking  into  account  the  abuses,  you 
could  do  it  on  cheaper  terms. 

3133.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
try  how  out-door  relief  would  work,  and  stop  it 
if  you  found  the  abuses  could  not  be  checked  ? — 
I should  wish  to  be  very  slow  to  excite  expecta- 
tions in  the  people  by  giving  out-door  relief,  and 
then  to  withdraw  it  again.  I know  those  classes 
would  be  greatly  benefited  if  you  gave  them  a 
rate-in-aid  of  a sixpence  or  a shilling  a week.  It 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  and  tend 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse  ; but  I think 
you  will  find  the  Board  of  Guardians  will  be  very 
slow  to  adopt  out-door  relief. 

3134.  For  the  reason  you  state,  namely,  the 
fear  of  abuse  ? — Yes. 

3135.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Do  I understand  you 
to  say  that  a town  derives  considerable  benefit 
from  a workhouse  being  in  it? — No,  only  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 

3136.  That  is,  in  supplying  its  necessities? — 
Yes  ; in  round  numbers  the  rates  in  the  Limerick 
Union  are  12,000  l.  a year,  of  which  10,000  /.  is 
spent  in  the  city. 

3137.  How  much  of  that  is  spent  in  food? — A 
great  deal. 

3138.  Would  so  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  be 
spent  in  milk,  corn,  flour,  and  meat? — Not  so 
much  as  that,  perhaps. 

3139.  But  where  does  the  flour  come  from,  and 
the  milk,  and  the  meat  ? — It  all  comes  out  of  the 
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city;  from  tlie  butchers,  the  balcers,  and  the 
grocers. 

3140.  Does  it  not  come  from  the  country  ? — 
The  wheat  would  be  grown  in  the  country. 

3141.  And  supplied  by  country  farmers  ? — If 
meat  were  brought,  it  would  be  from  the  butcher 
who  had  the  supply  of  the  poor  house. 

3142.  But  the  milk  and  flour  are  supplied  by 
the  country  farmer  ? — The  wheat  is  grown  by  the 
country  farmer. 

3143.  Then  the  country  gets  as  much  benefit, 
probably,  as  the  city  ; what  district  do  you  live 
in  ? — I live  in  Meelick  Ville. 

3144.  What  rates  do  you  pay? — One  shilling 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound  this  year  ; that  is,  a 
shilling  and  sixpence. 

3145.  If  you  lived  in  Limerick,  and  were  pay- 
ing 3 s.  8 cl,  you  would  not  object,  probably  to 
union  rating  ? — Certainly  not. 

3146.  Mr.  George.]  Do  I understand  you  to 
say,  that  you  consider  the  extending  of  out-door 
relief  would  lead  to  great  abuse  in  enlarging 
rapidly  the  number  of  persons  who  would  apply 
for  it? — That  is  always  the  effect. 

3147.  And  further  you  say  that  you  think  any 
pecuniary  advantage  to  - be  derived  to  the  union 
from  the  less  cost  of  maintaining  an  equal  number 
of  paupers  outside  the  workhouse  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  number  of 
those  who  would  seek  for  out-door  relief? — That 
is  to  be  apprehended.  You  would  relieve  the 
same  number  outside  the  workhouse  more  cheaply 
than  you  would  relieve  them  inside  the  work- 
house  ; but  then  there  are  the  abuses  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

3148.  You  were  asked,  with  respect  to  the 
people  in  Limerick  Workhouse  at  present,  as  to 
what  number  of  them  would  come  in  from  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

3149.  Have  you  not,  in  the  evidence  you  have 
.given,  put  that  beyond  speculation  or  probability 


by  the  result  of  that  examination  into  those  thou-  Mr.  .S’, 
sand  cases  ? — Yes  ; I took  the  only  possible  means  O’HnUoran . 
of  doing  so.  

3150.  Out  of  that  thousand  only  18  came  from  9 May 

the  country? — Yes.  1861. 

3151.  It  is  no  matter  of  speculation  then? — 

Ho ; it  is  matter  of  fact. 

3152.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  Has  this  ques- 
tion of  out-door  relief  frequently  been  discussed 
at  your  Board  ? — No. 

3153.  I want  to  understand  from  you  whether 
you  mean  that  no  applications  are  made  for  it,  or 
that  you  decline  to  entertain  the  applications  ? — 

There  are  no  applications  made  for  out-door  re- 
lief, because  they  will  not  make  it  unless  the 
guardians  make  a new  resolution,  that  they  would 
give  it. 

3154.  But  is  there  a notoriety  in  Limerick, 
that  such  applications  would  be  sure  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful?— It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
guardians  are  not  disposed  to  give  out-door  relief 
as  long  as  there  is  room  in  the  workhouse. 

3155.  You  are  in  favour  of  going  back  to  the 
old  system  of  chargeability  ? — -Yes. 

3156.  But.  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  a great  many  more  paupers  on  the 
union  at  large? — I am  not  so  sure  of  that;  it 
would  throw  them  upon  the  electoral  divisions 
from  which  they  had  come,  and  if  it  did  throw 
them  upon  the  union  at  large,  and  .if  it  was  fair, 

I would  not  be  so  much  dissatisfied. 

3157.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  other  sugges- 
tion which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? 

— With  respect  to  officers’  salaries,  I think  if 
they  were  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  would 
be  a great  advantage,  speaking  of  the  salaries  of 
the  chaplain,  the  master,  and  the  doctor,  and  I 
think  that  the  workhouses  should  be  classified 
according  to  the  valuation  of  the  union,  and  not 
according  to  the  number  of  paupers  they  contain. 


0.28. 
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Luna,  13°  die  Mail,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Forde. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Haas. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Eight  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  J ames  Barry,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Rev.  3158.  Mr.  Maguire. J I believe  you  are  a 
J.  Barry.  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ? — I am. 

3159.  Where  are  you  situated  now  ? — In 

1 3 May  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

1861.  3160.  You  are  one  of  the  Catholic  curates  in 

Youghal  ? — Yes. 

3161.  And  you  have  been  within  the  last  10  or 
12  years  a Catholic  curate  in  other  parishes  ? — 
Yes,  in  Mallow  for  some  year's,  and  previously  in 
Macroom,  in  both  of  which  places  there  was  a 
workhouse. 

3162.  Judging  from  the  experience  you  have 
acquired,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  relief  given 
through  the  Poor  Law  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3163.  On  what  do  you  found  that  opinion  ? — 
Upon  the  experience  I have  had  of  the  immense 
amount  of  poverty  which  is  unrelieved  outside  the 
workhouse. 

_ 3164.  Do  you  speak  now  of  Youghal  ? — In  par- 
ticular of  the  town  of  Youghal. 

3165.  And  you  say  that  the  relief  afforded  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  is  not  equal  to  the  poverty 
and  destitution  that  exists  ?• — Certainly  not. 

3166.  I suppose  I am  right  in  saying  that  no 
one  can  know  the  real  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people  better  than  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  ? — Yes;  and  besides  that,  we 
have  a society  called  the  Society  of  St,  Vincent 
de  Paul  for  relieving  the  poor;  and,  as  a spiritual 
director  of  that  society,  I have  had  an  additional 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  destitu- 
tion that  exists. 

3167.  While  the  Protestant  clergyman  in  the 
parish  may  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the.  people  of  his  own  persuasion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  must  of  necessity 
know  more  about  the  poor  than  any  other  person 
can  ? — Of  course,  necessarily  so. 

3168.  I suppose  the  entire  poor  of  Youghal 
are  of  your  persuasion  ? — Almost  entirely. 

3169.  'lou  thoroughly  know  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  people,  therefore  ? — Yes. 

3170.  And  you  say  that  the  relief  afforded  is 
not  sufficient? — Hot  at  all  sufficient. 

3171.  Are  there  many  destitute  people  outside 
the  workhouse  ? — Many. 

3172.  Is  there  anything  like  a desire  amongst 
the  people  to  receive  workhouse  relief? — Ho. 

3173.  What  is  the  feeling  that  exists  ? — There 


is  a very  great  objection  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
if  the  people  can  avoid  it. 

3174.  And  they  suffer  severe  privations,  and 
endure  great  misery,  before  they  consent  to  go  in: 
for  the  first  time  ? — Yes,  the  greatest  possible 
misery  ; I have  seen  some  of  them  lying  on  rot- 
ten straw,  with  scarcely  a rag  to  cover  them,  old 
and  feeble  persons,  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
come  into  the  workhouse.  I have  frequently  urged 
them  to  go  in,  and  have  considered  that  it  was  al- 
most doing  them  an  injury  to  give  them  either 
money  from  any  own  resources,  or  money  placed  at 
my  disposal,  for  fear  of  helping  them  to  remain 
outside  the  house ; it  has  only  been  because  of  my 
conviction  that  they  really  would  not  go  in,  that 
I have  done  so. 

3175.  You  have  used  every  influence  you  pos- 
sessed as  a clergyman  to  try  and  get  them  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  ? — Decidedly. 

. 3176.  Did  you  ever  threaten  to  withhold  relief 
if  they  did  not  go  in  ? — Yes ; and  explained  that 
I felt  .1  had  been  doing  them  positive  injury  by 
relieving  them. 

3177.  And  even  that  would  not  induce  them  to 
go  in? — Ho. 

3178.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  put 
in  force  the  powers  which  the  law  now  gives  to 
Boards  of  Guax-dians  to  administer  out-door  relief? 
—I  do. 

3179.  To  what  classes  would  that  refer? — To 
the  classes  to  whom  the  law  empowers  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  give  relief,  and  also  particularly  to 
persons  (if  the  law  does  not  do  it,  for  I am  told 
that  is  disputed)  the  woi-king  member  of  whose 
family  is  ill,  or  in  the  hospital,  or  in  the  work-- 
house. 

3.180..  You  would  not  be  in  favour,  I think,  of 
indiscriminate  out-door  relief? — Ho,  of  course 
not. 

3181.  The  feeling  of  your  district  is  totally 
against  that  ? — Yes. 

3182.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  anything  like 
indisci'iminate  out-door  relief  would  not  only 
endanger  the  property  of  the  country,  but  destroy 
the  industry  and  energy  of  the  humbler  classes  ?:• 
— Yes;  but  I would  not  anticipate  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  guardians  or  others  to  encourage  ■ 
such  a thing. 

3183.  Then  you  make  only  a moderate  demand 
when  you  ask  for  out-door  relief  in  certain  cases  • 
of  great  exigency? — Yes. 

3184.  Would. 
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3184.  Would  you  give  that  relief  in  the  case 
of  widows  having  two  or  more  legitimate  chil- 
dren ? — I would. 

3185.  And  in  case  of  sickness  ? — Yes. 

3186.  And  temporary  disability  ? — Yes. 

3187.  Your  object  would  be,  as  far  as  possible 
not  to  lower  the  self-respect  which  is  still  main- 
tained by  even  the  humblest  classes  of  the  Irish 
people  ? — Yes ; and  not  only  to  lower  that  self- 
respect,  but  actually  to  save  them  from  the  misery 
they  are  suffering;  because  it  is  not  a mere  ques- 
tion of  self-respect,  for  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
go  into  the  workhouse. 

3188.  You  are  speaking  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, which  extends  over  a considerable  number 
of  years  ? — Yes,  it  extends  over  a considerable 
number  of  years,  since  the  tune  that  the  work- 
houses  have  been  established. 

3189.  You  have  been,  one  way  or  other,  con- 
nected with  workhouses  since  that  time  ? — For 
the  greater  part  of  it ; in  the  other  parish  I was 
living  next  to  a parish  which  had  a workhouse, 
and  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  repug- 
nance to  go  into  the  workhouse,  though  there  was 
not  far  to  go ; there  was  the  same  repugnance  in 
that  case. 

3190.  Is  that  feeling  of  repugnance  entertained 
by  the  rural  population  as  well  as  the  town  popu- 
lation with  regard  to  in-door  relief? — The  people 
of  the  rural  population  are  even  more  averse 
to  it. 

3191.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  ? 
—Yes. 

3192.  Have  they  expressed  their  feelings  to 
you  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

3193.  You  speak  from  your  knowledge  of  their 
feelings,  and  that  extends  over  a considerable 
number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

3194.  Mr.  Herbert. ] When  you  say  you  are 
against  indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  do  1 rightly 
understand  you  to  mean  that  you  do  not  recom- 
mend that  out-door  relief  should  be  administered 
to  any  person  beyond  the  classes  that  you  said 
were  now  legally  entitled  to  receive  relief  out  of 
doors,  and  also  the  class  which  you  said  there  was 
some  doubt  about  ? — At  present  I would  not  go 
further  than  that. 

3195.  Mr.  Maguire.']  An  objection  to  even  a 
modified  system  of  out-door  relief,  I believe, 
arises  in  many  minds  from  an  apprehension  of  great 
abuse  ; do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide such  a machinery  as  to  prevent  imposition  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 
a machinery  which  would  prevent  anything  like 
what  could  be  fairly  called  abuse. 

3196.  Do  you  not  imagine  that  a moderately 
active  and  intelligent  relieving  officer  would  be 
quite  able  to  detect  cases  of  imposition  ? — I am 
sure  he  would  ; the  people  generally  in  the  town 
would  take  an  interest  in  pointing  out  instances 
of  that  kind. 

3197.  If  once  you  establish  the  necessity  for  a 
system  of  out-door  relief,  however  modified,  you 

have  no  apprehension  whatever  of  abuse ? 

Hone;  perhaps  at . the  first  establishment  of  the 
Poor  Law  there  might  have  been  abuse  ; but  now 
the  guardians  are  more  experienced,  and  the 
relieving  officers  are  more  experienced,  and  I 
•should  say,  that  they,  being  now  accustomed  to 
the  working  of  the  law,  no  abuse  would  arise ; I 
would  add,  that  the  very  apprehension  which  so 
many  persons  have  of  great  abuses  from  out-door 
relief  is  in  my  mind  an  additional  argument  of 
. 0.28.  & 


their  belief  of  the  great  number  of  destitute  per- 
sons outside  the  workhouse  who  want  relief. 

3198.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
great  mortality  in  the  infant  classes  in  work- 
houses? — Of  coui'se  there  has  been  a considerable 
mortality,  but  not  so  great  a mortality  in  the 
Youghal  workhouse  as  I have  read  of  in  the  news- 
papers in  other  workhouses  ; it  is  peculiarly  well 
situated,  on  a hill  overlooking  the  sea,  and  is 
thoroug-hly  ventilated;  there  is  very  good  air  there, 
and,  owing  to  that,  the  children  have  been  tolerably 
healthy  as  compared  with  those  in  other  work- 
houses. 

3199.  But  with  regard  to  the  proportionate 
mortality,  is  not  that  greater  among  children  than 
among  adults  ? — Yes. 

3200.  What  was  your  experience  of  the  mor- 
tality in  the  Mallow  Union  ? — There  was  a great 
mortality  there. 

3201.  And  at  the  Macroom  Union? — Yes; 
but  there  were  not  so  many  at  those  times, 

3202.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  what  would  be  the  right  way  of  rearing 
these  children  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of  their 
being  reared  outside  the  workhouse. 

3203.  Would  your  opinion  be  in  favour  of 
orphan  and  deserted  children  being  reared  out- 
side the  workhouse  up  to  the  age  of  12  ? — Yes. 

3204.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  reasons 
that  have  led  you  to  form  that  opinion  ? — I con- 
sider they  would  be  healthier  in  every  respect, 
and  also  that  they  would  become  members  of 
families  with  whom  they  were  placed,  and  there 
would  be  a very  great  prospect  of  their  being 
completely  absorbed  in  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  of  their  never  entering  into  the 
workhouse  again. 

3205.  . Is  that  opinion  founded  upon  your  know- 
ledge of  the  class  amongst  whom  they  would  be 
likely  to  go,  and  upon  your  experience  of  the 
people  themselves  ? — It  is,  of  course  ; great  dis- 
crimination should  be  observed  by  guardians  in 
selecting  nurses ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
children  would  meet  with  every  kindness  and 
affection,  and  would  be  fully  treated  as  members 
of  the  family:  we  have  an  instance  of  a poor  child, 
a foundling  child,  and  the  woman  who  has  nursed 
the  child  is  remarkably  full  of  affection  for  it, 
though  she  gets  nothing. 

3206.  How  old  is  that  child  now  ? — Ten  or  12 
years  of  age. 

3207.  Do  you  not  believe  that  when  he  is  20 
years  of  age  he  will  be  more  fitted  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world  than  children  reared  in  the 
■workhouse  ? — Yes. 

3208.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — Generally 
speaking,  children  reared  in  the  house  having 
had  no  experience,  appear,  when  they  come  out, 
to.be  completely  in  a new  kind  of  world;  and  I 
think  generally  there  is  not  the  same  industry 
and  the  same  self-reliance  and  disposition  to  work 
on  the  part  of  those  reared  in  the  workhouse  as 
there  is  on  the  part  of  those  reared  outside  the 
workhouse.  We  have  occasionally  taken  an  op- 
portunity to  inquire,  for  instance,  of  the  farmers 
when  they  have  from  time  to  time  received  any 
of  them  into  their  houses,  whether  they  found 
them  as  industrious  and  good  servants  as  the  ser- 
vants they  generally  lured  from  amongst  the 
people,  and  they  say  that  they  work  very  well 
in  some  instances  when  they  have  first  come  out 
of  the  workhouse,  but  after  a very  short  time  they 
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become  disgusted  with  the  work,  and  are  anxious 
to  go  back  into  the  workhouse  again. 

3209.  And  you  think  that  a training  out  of  the 
workhouse  would  better  suit  them  for  service, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I am  satisfied  of  it. 

3210.  Have  you  heard  the  gentlemen  who 
have  given  evidence  at  the  last  two  or  three  sit- 
tings "of  this  Committee? — Yes,  occasionally. 

3211.  Do  you  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who 
have  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  appren- 
ticing children  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

3212.  You  think  that  that  would  be  valuable  ? 
— Very  valuable. 

3213.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  opinion? 
— I think  it  would  be  valuable  in  this  respect, 
that  it  would  put  those  children  in  the  way  of 
earning  their  livelihood  afterwards,  and  becoming 
useful  members  of  society ; and  it  would,  in  my 
own  mind,  be  also  a considerable  saving  to  the 
union ; it  would  also  afford  a great  stimulus  and 
inducement  to  those  boys  who  are  in  the  school 
if  those  apprenticeships  were  put  forward  as  the 
reward  for  good  conduct  and  diligence. 

3214.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
classification  in  workhouses,  have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  offer  to  the  Committee  upon  that  sub- 
ject?— With  respect  to  the  classification  in  the 
Youghal  workhouse  notorious  prostitutes  are 
separated  from  women  of  the  ordinary  class,  but 
I would  suggest  in  addition  to  that,  that  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  the  persons 
who  have  been  known  to  have  had  illegitimate 
children,  should  also  be  prevented  from  mixing 
with  the  rest. 

3215.  Especially  you  mean  that  they  should 
be  prevented  from  mixing  with  young  girls  who 
have  just  come  out  of  the  school  class? — Yes ; I 
am  satisfied  that  one  badly  disposed  person, 
whether  male  or  female,  among  persons  of  that 
kind,  who  have  no  experience  of  the  world,  and 
who  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  resist  temptation 
so  well  as  others  who  have  that  experience  would 
do  incalculable  mischief. 

3216.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  a woman  of  bad 
character,  who  was  not  a notorious  prostitute, 
might  be  a more  insidious  enemy  than  a notorious 
prostitute  ? — Decidedly  ; and  much  more  dan- 
gerous, because  there  would  be  something  about 
the  appearance  of  a notorious  prostitute  that 
would  cause  those  girls  to  reject  any  connexion 
with  her,  whereas,  the  women  of  the  other  class, 
having  a certain  character  still  remaining,  being 

ermitted  to  associate  with  them  would  be  more 

kely  to  lead  them  into  harm. 

3217.  Have  you  made  any  observations  your- 
self with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  guardians, 
cither  in  the  Youghal  Union,  or  in  any  other 
union? — I have;  and  I have  been  frequently 
reading  the  papers,  and  taking  an  account  of  the 
number  of  those  who  were  there  represented  as 
having  attended ; your  question  refers,  I presume, 
to  the  relative  attendance  of  elected  guardians 
and  ex  officio  guardians  ? 

3218.  Yes,  with  respect  to  the  relative  attend- 
ance of  those  two  classes  of  guardians,  do  you  find 
that  the  elected  guardians  attend  very  much  more 
regularly  than  the  ex  officio  guardians  ? — Yes. 

3219.  In  what  proportion  do  they  attend  ? — 
Eor  the  most  part  it  is  the  elected  guardians  who 
transact  (as  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging),  the  business  of  the  union. 

3220.  What  would  be  the  average  attendance 


of  the  Youghal  Board  ? — Eight  or  nine  of  the 
elected  guardians. 

3221.  Plow  many  of  the  ex  officio  guardians 
would  generally  attend  ? — Perhaps  two  or  three, 
but  I am  not  sufficiently  accurate  upon  that  sub- 
ject perhaps. 

3222.  Do  you  think  that  four  might  fairly  re- 
present the  number  ? — I think  it  would. 

3223.  Do  you  think  there  are  scarcely  ever 
one-third  ? — I should  say,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
one-third  occasionally. 

3224.  But  as  a rule,  would  you  say  there  are 
not  one-third? — As  a rule  I should  say  not  one- 
third. 

3225.  But  when  you  have  a grand  day,  a day 
set  down  for  a particular  debate,  do  you  find  that 
the  ex  officio  guardians  attend  in  large  numbers  ?' 
— They  do. 

3226.  Would  the  same  observation  apply  to 
your  experience  of  the  Mallow  guardians,  as  far 
as  you  know  ? — I think  there  was  a better  attend- 
ance there. 

3227.  And  what  should  you  say  with  respect 
to  the  attendance  of  the  Macroom  Board? — I 
should  say  at  the  time  I knew  it,  that  was  at  the 
commencement  of  it,  that  the  elected  guardians 
attended  far  more  numerously. 

3228.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  number  of 
ex  officio  guardians  were  diminished,  there  would 
be  any  great  loss  to  the  union  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  law  r — I am  satisfied  there 
would  not. 

3229.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
the  admission  of  so  large  a number  of  ex  officio 
guardians  ? — No. 

3230.  Do  you  think  the  elected  guardians  are 
quite  as  capable  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the 
union  as  the  ex  officio  guardians  ? — I do. 

3231.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  dissatisfaction 
felt  with  respect  to  the  preponderance  of  ex  officio 
guardians  ? — I think  so. 

3232.  Is  it  the  fact  that  a considerable  number 
of  the  elected  guardians  are  from  the  same  class 
as  the  ex  officio  guardians  ? — There  are  not  so 
many  in  our  district. 

3233.  But  there  are  some  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
proportion. 

3234.  You  would  think  that  that  proportion, 
added  to  the  number  of  ex  officio  guardians,  would 
form  an  undue  preponderance  ? — Yes. 

3235.  You  mean  persons  of  the  gentry  class  ? 
— Y es  ; the  same  class  of  persons  as  that  out  of 
which  the  ex  officio  guardians  are  taken. 

3236.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Do  you  mean  magis- 
trates ? — No ; because  they  are  absorbed  into 
the  general  number  of  ex  officio  guardians. 

3237.  Mr.  Maguire.]  You  mean  that  the 
elected  guardians  are  of  the  same  class  as  those 
from  which  magistrates  are  chosen  generally  ? — 
Yes. 

3238.  Owners  of  estates  ? — I do  not  know  that 
exactly. 

3239.  Holding  property  amongst  the  class  of 
local  gentry? — I do  not  immediately  recollect 
that.  There  is  one  gentleman,  an  extensive 
miller,  living  at  some  distance  from  Youghal,  and 
another,  a professional  man. 

3240.  Lord  Naas.]  Will  you  define  the  two 
classes  to  which  you  allude? — Yes.  _ With  re- 
spect to  Youghal,  as  far  as  the  magistrates  are 
concerned,  all  the  magistrates  there,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  are  of  a different  religion 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  elected  guardians. 

3241.  When. 
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3241.  When  you  spoke  of  class,  did  you  mean  that  any  increase  of  persons  coining  in  to  seek  it 

the  creed  or  the  class  ?— Both  together.  must  add  to  the  poverty  of  the  town. 

3242.  Mr.  Maguire.']  My  question  did  not  3259.  Do  y< 


at  all  point  to  the  subject  of  creed,  I merely 
wished  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you 
whether  there  were  not  among  the  elected  guar- 
dians, persons  of  the  same  class,  whether  gentry 
or  otherwise,  from  which  the  magistrates  are 
chosen  ? — Yes. 

3243.  The  miller  whom  you  have  mentioned, 


poverty  < 

_ . find  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 

man  who  has  once  got  into  the  town  to  go  back 
again  into  the  country  ? — Yes,  he  has  no  means 
of  doing  it,  unless  he  lives  by  the  road  side. 

3260.  There  are  no  houses  to  which  he  could 
g°  • — There  are  no  houses  to  which  he  could  go. 

3261.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any 
encouragement  now  given  to  the  building  of 


might  be  a magistrate  ?— Yes,  and  other  gentle-  labourers’  cottages  in  “the  country  immediately 
men  who  would  be  very  likely  to  be  magistrates,  around  Youglial  ? — I think  not ; but  there  may 
professional  men.  be  a slight  tendency  in  that  direction,  because  I 

3244.  Your  Board  is  a very  good  Board,  is  it  think  the  people  find  a want  of  labour  generally 

no^  ? Yes.  in  the  country  in  consequence  of  that. 

3245.  It  is  a fact,  I believe,  that  the  majority  3262.  Do  you  find  the  people  who  live  in  the 

of  its  members  are  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  ? town  have  to  go  a considerable  distance  into  the 
— Y®s-  • ' . . country  in  order  to  try  to  obtain  employment  ?— 

3246.  Are  you  m favour  of  union  rating  or  of  Yes. 

electoral  division  rating  ?— From . my  experience  3263.  And  they  come  back  again  to  the  town 

of  the  towns,  and  particularly  this  present  town  of  Youglial  ? Yes. 

of  Youghal,  I think  the  electoral  division  rating  3264?  That  you  know  ? Yes. 

presses  very  severely  upon  the  town  of  Youghal.  3265.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  electoral  divi- 

3247.  Can  you  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  vision  rating  presses  very  heavily  upon  the  town 
town  of  Macroom,  and  to  the  town  of  Mallow  ? — population  ? — It  does. 

That  was  my  impression  at  the  time  I was  there.  3266.  And  that  opinion  is  founded  upon  your 

3248.  Did  you  find  that  the  town  population  experience  in  towns  ?— Yes.  I have  had  constant 

was  very  much  increased  by  accessions  from  the  conversation  upon  the  subject,  and  discussion  upon 
countrv  ?— Yes.  ;+  *„  :2i ■ 1 


country  ? — Yes. 

3249.  Do  you  know  that? — Yes,  I do. 

3250.  Will  you  recal  your  experience  for  i 
moment,  and  then  state  to  the  Committee  whe- 
ther it  is  a fact,  which  you  know  from  your 


it  from  time  to  time  with  various  persons,  c 
petent  to  give  an  opinion. 

3267.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Youghal  Union,  do  you  imagine  that  if 
there  were  union  rating  instead  of  electoral  divi- 


knowledge,  that  a number  of  people  come  in  from  sion  rating,  they  woulduttend  less  closely  to  their 
the  country,  and  then  form  part  of  the  town  duties  than  they  do  now?— I should  say  they 
population?  Yes.  would  attend  better. 

3251.  And  do  yon  know  that  many  of  those  3268.  Why  should  yon  say  they  would  attend 
persons  have  sought  relief  from  the  workhouse  ? better  ? — Because  a new  system  being  introduced 
oo/fo  \ i r they  would  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  try  to  take 

Ancl  trom  that  moment  to  the  present  care  that  it  would  work  well,  and  to  prevent 
they  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  town  abuses  from  arising. 

population,  adding  to  all  their  poverty,  and  all  3269.  How  many  inmates  are  there  in  the 
Qoio  1Sv'y  r^es' , „ T1  Youghal  workhouse  ?— I think  about  416. 

You  know  that.  Ido.  _ 3270.  Have  you  a chaplain  in  your  workhouse  ? 

o^54.  Will  you  state  your  experience,  parti-  — No. 
cularly  with  reference  to  the  town  of  Youghal,  3271.  Plow  long  have  you  been  without  a chap- 
•upon  that  point  ? — I have  not  the  statistics  before  lain  ? — About  three  years, 
me,  but  that  was  the  general  impression  upon  my  3272.  What  is  the  reason  there  is  no'chaplain  ? 
•mind,  strengthened  by  conversations  I have  had  — The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  refused  to 
ril?Uar  anf,’  & _ .f °®c^s  work-  give  a sufficient  salary  to  enable  a chaplain  to 


houses  generally,  and  with  the  people  of  the  town, 
and  also  by  my  own  knowledge  of  people  whom 
I have  attended  when  they  were  ill,  and  whom 
I know  to  belong  to  the  county  of  Waterford, 
which  is  only  separated  by  a few  miles. 

3255.  Mr.  Monsell.]  That  is  not  in  the  same 
union  ? — Yes. 

3256.  Mr.  Maguire.]  And  all  those  people, 
who  within  a certain  number  of  years  have  come 
into  the  town  are  chargeable  to  the  town  electoral 
division?— They  would  be  chargeable  to  the 
town  electoral  division  if  they  went  into  the 
workhouse,  and  they  do  go  in. 

3257.  If  they  do  not  go  into  the  workhouse  the 
people  of  the  town  have  to  support  them  ? — Yes ; 
they  have  brought  nothing  but  poverty  into  the 
town,  and  they  have  interfered  with  the  leo-iti- 
mate  opportunities  of  employment  which  other 
people  enjoyed  before  they  came  in. 

3258.  Your  impression  is,  that  they  have  rather 
added  to  the  misery  and  the  poverty  of  the  town 
than  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  town  ? 

Yes,  because  there  was  so  little  employment 

0.28. 


support  himself. 

3273.  The  guardians  now  form  a mixed  body, 
composed  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

3274.  Have  they,  on  several  occasions,  called 
upon  the  Commissioners  to  pay  an  adequate  salary 
to  a Roman  Catholic  priest  ? — Repeatedly. 

3275.  There  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion 
at  your  Board  on  that  subject,  notwithstanding 
its  composition  as  to  creed  ? — I should  say  that 
the  resolution  upon  that  subject  was  unanimous. 

3276.  Unanimous  both  with  regard  to  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  ? — Yes,  both. 

3277.  They  all  of  them  saw  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  the  constant  services  of  a Catholic 
clergyman  ?— Yes. 

3278.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
stant services  of  a Catholic  clergyman  would  be 
of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  poor  people  in  the 
workhouse,  as  well  as  to  the  good  order  of  the 
establishment? — I am;  but  I am  anxious  that  the 
Committee  should  understand  that  it  is  not  upon 
the  question  of  exclusive  chaplaincy  that  I go. 

3279.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what 

T salary 
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salary  was  demanded  from  the  Commissioners  ? — 
£.  80  was  the  lowest  sum  upon  which  the  guar- 
dians thought  a chaplain  could  support  himself. 

3280.  How  many  Roman.  Catholic  clergymen 
are  there  in  Youghal?  — There  is  the  parish 
priest ; there  are  two  clergymen ; and  there  is 
the  chaplain  to  the  convent  also. 

3281.  But  he  has  special  duties  of  his  own  to 
attend  to  ? — Yes. 

3282.  Do  you  think  that  number  of  three 
clergymen  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  a large  parish  ? — By  no  means. 

3283.  In  fact  your  time  is  as  much  occupied  as 
it  can  be  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties? — 
Yes. 

3284.  And  could  either  of  those  three  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  give  his  time  in  attending  to 
the  workhouse  ? — No  ; if  he  could  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  it;  the  60  /.  would  be  accepted 
which  was  the  offer  made  by  the  Commissioners ; 
60 7.  was  the  first  offer,  and  then  afterwards  on 
another  occasion  they  agreed  to  give  70  /. 

3285.  If  the  parochial  clergymen  were  to  give 
any  portion  of  their  tune  to  the  duties  of  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  workhouse,  would  they  not  be 
neglecting  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  parish  ? — 
At  present  we  endeavour  to  do  as  much  as  we 
can  to  supply  the  want  of  a chaplain  to  the  work- 
house,  at  great  inconvenience  ; every  sick  call  is 
attended  to  and  the  confessions  of  the  inmates  are 
heard,  and  the  sacraments  are  administered,  and 
the  children  baptized  and  prepared  for  communion 
and  confirmation,  and  so  forth ; they  are  allowed 
to  attend  mass  in  the  parish  chapel,  but  there  are 
a great  many  persons  in  the  workhouse  who  are 
too  infirm  to  come  to  the  chapel  to  attend  mass. 

3286.  But  what  I ask  you  is  this,  if  the  paro- 
chial clergymen  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  workhouse,  would  they  not 
be  neglecting  their  parochial  duties  ? — They 
could  not  fairly  in  justice  to  the  people  discharge 
them  both. 

3287.  Let  me  repeat  my  question,  if  the  paro- 
chial clergymen  discharged  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  workhouse,  would  they  not 
be  neglecting  their  parochial  duties  ? — They 
would  neglect  them  except  by  some  extraordinary 
exertions  ; besides,  they  could  not  manage  to  give 
them  mass  on  Sundays  in  the  workhouse ; in  fact 
it  could  only  be  done  by  having  another  clergy- 
man brought  in. 

3288.  Would  that  clergyman  have  any  sources 
of  income  besides  that  derived  from  his  salary  as 
chaplain  ? — No. 

3289.  Do  you  think  that  80 /.  a year  is  more 
than  a moderate  provision  for  a gentleman  who 
has  to  support  himself,  to  pay  for  lodging,  and 
also  to  meet  many  claims  upon  his  charity  ? — I 
think  it  exceedingly  moderate,  and  really  inade- 
quate to  his  support. 

3290.  Were  the  guardians  of  your  Board  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  ought 
to  have  appointed  a chaplain  at  such  a salary  ? — 
Yes. 

3291.  The  Commissioners  refused  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  guardians  ? — They  did. 

3292.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese took  great  interest  in  that  matter,  did  he 
not?  — Yes;  the  Commissioners  communicated 
with  him,  in  order  to  get  him  to  appoint  a chap- 
lain. 

3293.  Might  I say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  had  no  object  but  to  make  a proper  pro- 


vision for  one  of  his  clergy  ? — I am  sure  he  had 
not;  it  would  be  a much  more  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  the  Bishop  if  the  parochial  clergyman 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  so  far 
from  benefiting  the  position  of  any  clergyman 
who  would  be  removed  or  appointed  to  that,  his 
condition  would  be  much-  worse  ; no  clergyman 
would  wish  to  take  it  except  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  Bishop,  even  at  that  salary  of  80 /. 

, 3294.  You  think  even  80 /.  would  be  a smaller 

provision  for  a clergyman  in  that  diocese  than 
other  curates  enjoy  ? — It  would. 

3295.  I believe  there  is  not  a more  munificent 
prelate  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  than  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane? — He  is  a very  munifi- 
cent prelate. 

3296.  Is  he  not  a prelate  who  gives  away  large 
sums  of  money  to  useful  charities  ; such  sums  as 
50 /.,  100/.,  200/.,  3001.  ?— Yes. 

3297.  And  he  pressing  upon  the  Commissioners 
the  payment  of  this  moderate  salary  to  a chaplain, 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  make  a provi- 
sion for  one  of  his  own  subjects?— None. 

3298.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  there  is  a great  in- 
convenience felt  in  the  workhouse,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  a permanent  chaplain? — 
Very  great ; that  operates  to  a large  extent  with 
many  of  the  old  people  in  preventing  them  from 
going  into  the  workhouse,  they  not  being  able 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  Divine  ser- 
vice on  Sundays,  the  old  and  feeble  who  remain 
at  home.  W e find  it  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
the  boys  and  girls,  who  come  from  the  work- 
house  on  Sundays  to  attend  mass,  from  slip- 
ping into  the  houses  at  either  side  of  the  road 
on  their  way,  and  many  of  them  do  not  attend 
mass  at  all.  On  the  last  Sunday  before  I left, 
out  of  a batch  of  over  100  boys,  the  master  told 
me  some  28  had  been  reported  to  him  as  not 
having  gone  to  mass  at  all. 

3299.  Then  apart  from  spiritual  considerations, 
as  a matter  of  discipline  in  the  workhouse,  very 
great  injury  arises  from  the  want  of  a permanent 
chaplain  ? — Certainly. 

3300.  Do  you  think  that  the  guardians  are  per- 
fectly right  in  insisting  that  the  clergyman  should 
be  properly  paid  ? — I think  so ; I think  it  unfair 
to  throw  upon  the  Bishop,  or  the  parochial  clergy, 
the  obligation  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  It 
appears  to  me  that  when  the  Legislature  enacted 
that  the  offer  of  the  chaplaincy  should  be  made  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  parochial  clergyman,  that 
that  proposition  was  not  intended  to  act  as  an 
inconvenience  or  annoyance  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  but  rather  as  indicating  a disposition  not 
to  interfere  with  their  rights,  and  if  under  those 
circumstances  the  clergy  in  whose  parish  the  work- 
house  is  situated  should  be  compelled  to  contri- 
bute out  of  their  own  funds  to  support  a chaplain 
that  would  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
when  they  do  not  require  his  services,  I think 
that  would  be  a great  hardship  upon  the  parochial 
clergy. 

3301.  Have  you  any  other  statement  or  sug- 
gestion to  make  to  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  this  subject  of  the  chaplaincy  of  the  work- 
house  ? — This  state  of  things  has  continued  over 
three  years  ; the  guardians  have  been  unanimous 
in  asking  to  be  allowed  to  give  this  80  /.,  being 
convinced  that  the  parochial  clergy  cannot  of 
themselves  discharge  the  duty.  A payment  of 
80  /.  or  100  /.  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
would  not  put  a shilling  into  the  pockets  of  any 
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one  of  the  present  clergy  there.  It  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  ad- 
ditional clergyman  to  discharge  the  duties 
there ; we  do  not  want  any  assistance  from 
them,  and  in  fact  the  parochial  clergy  are  con- 
tributing an  additional  sum  to  the  support  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  convent. 

3302.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have  very  greatly  risen  in  value 
during  some  years  past  ? — Youghal  is  one  of  the 
dearest  places  in  Ireland,  I believe. 

3303.  A.  clergyman  with  80  Z.  a year  would 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  himself  as  a gentle- 
man in  Youghal  ? — Yes ; 80  Z.  would  give  him 
only  a very  scanty  subsistence  in  Youghal  if  he 
wanted  to  keep  himself  as  a gentleman  ought  to 
keep  himself. 

3304.  So  strongly  do  the  guardians  feel  on 
this  matter,  that  I believe  they  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  the  subject? — They 
did  ; a majority  of  them. 

3305.  And  the  minority  of  them  had  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  the  majority,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  that  salary  being  given  ? — None. 

3306.  The  difference  of  opinion  was  simply 
as  to  the  expediency  of  going  to  law  upon  the 
subject,  and  incurring  costs  ? — Yes. 

3307.  The  majority  of  them,  however,  decided 
on  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  ? — 
They  came  to  that  decision,  acting  under  the 
highest  legal  advice. 

3308.  Can  you  inform  me  under  whose  advice? 
— Under  the  advice  of  the  present  Attorney 
General. 

3309.  The  Bishop  in  demanding  this  salary 
which  the  guardians  unanimously  thought  was 
only  fair,  had  no  other  object  than  to  provide  a 
proper  maintenance  for  the  clergyman  who  should 
come  into  office  ? — No  other  object  whatever. 

3310.  And  the  Commissioners  are  obdurate  to 
this  day? — Yes. 

3311.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  opinions  of  the 
guardians,  especially  the  opinions  of  a mixed  Board, 
ought  to  have  powerfully  weighed  with  the  Com- 
missioners ? — 1 think  so  certainly. 

3312.  Do  .you  not  think  the  guardians  would 
be  the  very  best  judges  of  the  necessities  of  the 
workhouse  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be. 

3313.  Is  there  any  other  matter  to  which  you 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  ? — I 
may  say  that  I think  the  Commissioners  have 
been  actuated  in  a great  measure  by  the  belief 
that  this  case  has  been  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  in  spite  of  the  Commissioners  the 
principle  of  exclusive  chaplaincies  to  poorhouses ; 
now  I _ do  believe  that  if  you  could  fairly  have 
exclusive  chaplains  for  the  workhouses,  it  would 
be  productive  of  great  advantage,  but  that  is  a 
matter  I could  not  force  upon  the  Commissioners 
or  guardians  at  all,  nor  is  this  question  by 
any  means  one  calculated  to  enforce  the  establish- 
ment of  those  exclusive  chaplancies. 

3314.  Mr.  Monsell.]  You  mean  by  an  exclusive 
chaplain,  one  who  shall  have  no  other  duty  except 
that  of  attending  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

3315.  How  many  paupers  are  there  in  Youghal 
workhouse  ? — 416. 

3316.  Do  you  conceive  it  necessary  for  416 
paupers  to  have  the  services  of  a chaplain  who 
shall  have  no  other  duties  to  attend  to  ? — I think 
it  would  be  most  advisable  if  it  could  be  done, 
but  I am  not  pressing  that.  It  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  exclusive  chaplaincy  that 
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this  question  arises  at  all.  It  is  simply  this,  that 
the  clergymen  of  the  parish  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  workhouse.  Of  course 
if  we  could  do  so  our  means  are  not  so  very  large 
that  70  Z.  a year  would  not  be  a very  important 
consideration  to  us,  but  we  positively  are  not  able 
to  do  it,  and  the  duties  could  not  be  performed  in 
any  other  way  than  by  introducing  another  clergy- 
man, and  he  would  have  to  be  supported  by  a 
sufficient  salary  paid  by  the  guardians  or  by  con- 
tributions from  the  parochial  clergymen. 

3317.  You  mean  you  would  be  obliged,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Youghal,  to  intro- 
duce another  clergyman,  in  order  to  have  the 
poor  attended  to  in  the  workhouse  ; that  there  are 
no  other  means  of  paying  him,  and  you  do  not 
consider  the  salary  proposed  to  be  given  by  the 
Commissioners  sufficient? — No;  nor  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Bishop  have  I seen  that  the 
Commissioners  thought  that  salary  sufficient. 

3318.  I think  you  stated,  that  in  your  opinion, 
if  union  rating  were  substituted  for  electoral 
division  rating,  the  guardians  would  attend  to 
their  duties  better  than  they  do  now? — Yes. 

3319.  Do  you  consider  then  that  when  there 
is  a large  area  of  taxation,  the  motives  of  indi- 
viduals to  exert  themselves  are  greater  than 
where  there  is  a small  area  ? — I think  that  my 
answer  had  reference  to  the  question  of  outdoor 
relief. 

3320.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this  ; the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is,  that  in  one  case  there 
is  a large  area  of  taxation,  and  in  the  other  case 
there  is  a small  area  of  taxation  ? — Yes. 

3321.  Under  which  system  do  you  think  the 
guardians  are  most  likely  to  attend  to  their  duties, 
and  to  exercise  a careful  supervision  over  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  union  ? — Gene- 
rally speaking,  I should  say,  that  where  the  area 
of  taxation  was  small,  they  would  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  taxation 
upon  their  own  particular  division,  and  would 
generally  attend  better. 

3322.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  can 
there  ? — I think  not ; human  nature  being  what 
it  is. 

3323.  Mr.  Maguire.]  But  even  though  they 
might  attend  more  closely  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  their  own  electoral  divisions  and  pre- 
venting undue  taxation  there  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  no  divisional  limit  upon  their  attendance 
or  negligence  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  union,  if  there  were  union  rating  ? — Clearly 
not. 

3324.  Mr.  Monsell.']  We  have  heard  very  great 
complaints  at  tins  Committee  that  even  under  the 
present  system  of  rating  the  guardians  are  negli- 
gent in  their  attendance  ; now,  if  in  your  opinion 
a change  in  the  system  of  rating  would  make  them 
still  more  negligent,  do  you  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  make  that  change  ? — I do  not  say  that 
I think  it  would  make  them  still  more  negligent ; 
really  we  do  not  find  that  where  a division  has 
been  particularly  interested  there  has  been  a 
great  attendance. 

3325.  In  case  of  there  being  a pauper  unjustly 
charged  to  an  electoral  division,  do  you  not  find 
that  the  guardian  of  that  electoral  division  pro- 
bably comes  forward  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  makes  some  motion  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  and  has  it  inquired  into  ? — 
He  may  succeed  in  putting  him  from  one  division 
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to  another,  but  I should  say  that  in  neither  case 
would  a person  that  ought  not  fairly  to  be  placed 
upon  the  rates  be  placed  there  whichever  system 
you  have. 

3326.  Mr.  Maguire .]  Do  you  think  that  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians  would  be  less  vigilant  if 
there  were  union  rating  than  they  are  now  ? — I 
think  not. 

3327.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Do  you  find  that 
the  guardians  are  equally  attentive  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  paupers  put  upon  the  union  at 
large,  as  they  are  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
paupers  put  upon  any  electoral  division  in  your 
union  ? — I think  so.  I think  they  investigate  the 
cases  very  fairly. 

3328.  But  do  you  find  them  equally  strict  with 
respect  to  paupers  placed  upon  the  union  at  large 
as  they  are  with  respect  to  those  placed  on  their 
own  electoral  divisions  ?— It  would  not  be  easy 
for  me  to  undertake  to  say  whether  they  are  or 
not,  I not  being  present  at  the  Board  meetings. 

3329.  I understood  you  to  say  that  this  ques- 
tion of  the  salary  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Youghal 
workhouse  has  been  under  discussion  for  a long 
period  ? — I should  say  close  upon  three  years. 

3330.  What  were  the  answers  made  by  the 
Commissioners  to  the  applications  addressed  to 
them  ?— The  Commissioners  stated  that  the  ave- 
rage they  had  allowed  for  such  unions  was  60 1. ; 
that  they  considered  that  sufficient;  and  then 
they  afterwards  offered  70 /.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  law  proceedings  being  taken. 

3331.  I think  I have  heard  something  about 
80 1.  being  offered ; with  whom  did  that  origi- 
nate ? — I think  with  the  guardians. 

_ 3332.  Did  the  proposition  come  from  the  guar- 
dians to  the  Commissioners,  or  Avas  it  suggested 
to  them  that  that  sum  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Homan  Catholic  clergyman  ?— I could  not  exactly 
say ; there  Avas  no  chaplain  just  immediately 
when  I came  to  Youghal.  I dare  say  some  of  the 
guardians  Avho  proposed  it  were  aAvare  that  80 1. 
Avould  be  accepted. 

3333.  Something  has  been  said  also  about  the 
sum  of  100  l. ; was  that  proposal  ever  made  ? — I 
believe  so. 

3334.  By  Avhom  ? — By  the  guardians. 

3335.  They  appear  to  have  applied  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  100 /.,  and  then  to  have  come  down 
to  80 1. ; is  that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

3336.  The  Commissioners  offered  60/.,  and 
then  raised  the  offer  to  70/.  ? — Yes. 

3337.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  number  which 
your  workhouse  can  contain  ? — I do  not  knoAv  the 
number  that  it  could  contain,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  holds  at  present. 

3338.  It  contains  about  416  persons  noAv,  you 
say  ? — Yes. 

3339.  Are  the  large  majority  of  them  Eoman 
Catholics?  — Almost  entirely;  the  Protestant 
population  Avoukl  be  about  one  in  46. 

3340.  It  Avould  be  for  that  majority  that  the 
services  of  this  exclusive  chaplain,  as  he  has  been 
called,  Avould  be  desirable,  in  your  opinion  ? — We 
are  not  looking  at  all  for  an  exclusive  chaplain ; 
we  merely  think  that  it  is  unfair  to  leave  the 
workhouse  Avithout  a chaplain,  and  that  where 
that  chaplain  has  no  other  means  of  support,  he 
should  get  sufficient  means  of  support  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  then,  if  we  Avanted  his 
services  afterwards,  let  there  be  some  different 
arrangement. 

3341.  On  Avhat  ground  did  you  say  you  thought 


there  was  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  Youghal  Board  of  Guardians 
Avere  seeking  to  establish  the  principle  of  exclu- 
sive chaplaincy  ? — I did  not  say  that  I thouofit 
they  thought  the  Youghal  Board  of  Guardians 
were  endeavouring  to  establish  that  principle ; I 
meant  the  clergymen. 

3342.  Then  on  what  ground  did  you  say  that 

you  thought  there  Avas  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Poor  LaAV  Commissioners  that  the  clergy- 
men were  endeavouring  to  .establish  the  principle 
of  exclusive  chaplaincy  ?— I think  that  will  ap- 
pear from  the  correspondence;  I think  that  is 
the  great  difficulty  ; I think  that  in  conversations 
Avhich  I have  had  Avith  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
he  appeared  to  be  under  that  impression.  ’ 

3343.  You  are  curate  in  Youghal,  not  rector? 
— Curate. 

3344.  Your  oavr  salary  is  over  80/.  ? — Yes. 

3345.  Lord  Naas.~]  Are  you  chaplain  to  the 
Avorkhouse  ? — No,  I am  not  chaplain  to  the  work- 
house  ; there  is  no  chaplain,  and  has  not  been  for 
three  years,  but  any  duty  that  has  to  be  done, 
of  course  Ave  endeavour  to  do,  except  mass  on 
Sundays. 

3346.  There  is  no  salary  for  a Eoman  Catholic 
clergyman  in  Youghal  Avorkhouse  ? — There  has 
been  none  for  the  last  three  years. 

3347.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Do  you  consider 
.that  that  population  of  416  persons  in  the  Avork- 
house would  give  exclusive  employment  to  a 
clergyman  ? — I do. 

3348.  What  may  be  the  population  of  Youghal 
itself? — The  population  of  Youghal  is  up  to 
10,000, 1 should  say. 

3349.  The  great  majority  of  them  being  Eoman 
Catholics  ? — Yes. 

3350.  Would  there  be  8,000  Eoman  Catholics  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  I could  exactly  say ; the 
population  of  Youghal  has  diminished  very  con- 
siderably from  what  it  was  in  1841. 

3351.  But  can  you  not  give  an  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  ? — 
Perhaps  there  would  be  7,000  or  8,000. 

3352.  How  many  Eoman  Catholic  clergymen 
are  there  in  the  toAvn  ? — Four. 

3353.  That  would  be  2,000  to  each  clergyman? 
— Yes. 

3354.  And  if  a clergyman  out  of  doors,  who  has 
to  travel  from  house  to  house,  is  able  to  give 
spiritual  consolation  to  2,000  persons,  how  do 
you  conceive  that  a population  of  416  persons  in 
the  workhouse  would  give  exclusive  occupation 
for  the  whole  of  his  time  to  a chaplain  ? — The 
great  proportion  of  the  8,000  persons  that  may  be 
under  the  charge  of  a Eoman  Catholic  clergyman 
in  the  parish  are  persons  Avho  have  been  educated, 
and.  are  Ayell  informed/and  properly  instructed  in 
their  religious  duties ; then  again,  the  great 
proportion  of  them  are  not  sick,  Avhereas  a great 
proportion  of  the  416  persons  in  the  Avorkhouse 
are  persons  who  have  been  brought  in,  some  of 
them  suffering  from  typhus  and  contagious 
disease,  Avith  many  old  and  feeble  persons,  who 
require  a great  deal  of  attention,  and  young  per- 
sons also  Avho  require  a great  deal  of  instruction ; 
but  I wish  again  to  say,  that  if  Ave  had  another 
clergyman  in  the.  parish  we  should  not  require  an 
exclusive  chaplain ; Ave  are  not  looking  for  an 
exclusive  chaplain  in  that  way  ; I only  say,  as  a 
matter  of  opinion,  that  a clergyman,  if  he  Avere 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
there  Avould  have  ample  Avork  on  his  hands. 

3355.  Are 
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3355.  Are  not  the  class  of  people  that  have 
to  ^ o into  the  workhouse  in  Youghal,  very  much 
the  same  class  as  the  people  out  of  doors  that  you 
describe  as  being  well  educated  and  religious  ? — 
No,  they  are  not ; they  are  of  the  poorer  and 
humbler  classes  that  are  in  the  workhouse. 

3356.  But  are  they  not  instructed  in  their  reli- 
gious duties  out  of  doors  equally  as  well  as  the 
richer  classes? — Yes;  but  they  have  not  the 
same  opportunities,  and  many  of  them  cannot  go 
to  the  same  schools;  they  have  not  the  same 
opportunities  which  then-  parents  could  give  them. 
The  poor  generally,  as  a body,  would  not  be  so 
well  instructed  as  the  more  comfortably  off  per- 
sons, who  have  good  schools,  and  are  not  pre- 
vented by  want  of  clothes  from  going,  and  have 
opportunities  of  being  instructed  by  their  parents, 
who  are  educated  and  intelligent. 

3357.  But  must  there  not  be,  in  a town  like 
Youghal,  large  numbers  of  people  in  very  humble 
and  indigent  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

3358.  And  are  they  well  instructed  in  religious 
matters? — We  have  endeavoured  to  do  our 
best. 

3359.  And  if  by  accident  or  reverse  of  trade, 
such  persons  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
how  do  they  cease  to  be  equally  well  instructed 
inside  the  workhouse  as  they  were  outside  the 
workhouse  ? — I did  not  intend  to  convey  that  to 
the  Committee.  There  are  not  many  of  that 
class  at  all  in  the  workhouse ; that  is,  persons 
who  have  been  comfortable  before ; and  that  is 
the  class  I spoke  of  as  intelligent  and  well  in- 
structed. 

3360.  The  number  of  children  in  the  poor- 
house  would  bear  very  much  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  number  of  400,  as  perhaps  the  children  out- 
side to  a population  of  2,000.  There  would  not 
be  a greater  proportionate  amount  of  duty  in  in- 
structing them,  would  there? — I do  not  know 
that  there  would. 

3361.  Then  the  only  remaining  class  in  the 
poor-house  that  might  be  exceptional  are  the 
sick  ; what  would  their  number  be  ? — I could  not 
say  exactly. 

3362.  You  stated,  that  there  are  peculiar 
duties  to  be  performed  by  clergymen  inside  the 
workhouse,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  which 
make  those  duties  peculiar  was  that  there  were 
numbers  of  sick  inside  the  workhouse  ? — The 
workhouses  for  the  most  part  are  confined  latterly 
to  persons  who  come  in  with  contagious  diseases 
in  the  fever  hospital ; persons  who  come  there 
frequently. 

3363.  Chronic  cases  ? — Yes,  chronic  cases  ; and 
also  the  numbers  of  persons  who  come  into  the 
fever  hospital  are  not  like  the  sick  proportion  of 
the  population  of  a town.  They  are  continually 
coming  in  ; in  fact,  every  one  of  the  fever  cases 
that  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  is  brought  into 
the  fever  hospital,  and  every  one  of  them  must 
be  attended  to  by  the  clergyman. 

3364.  Is  there  much  fever  in  Youghal?— 
There  was  not  much  this  last  year. 

3365.  Was  there  much  this  last  winter  ? — 
There  was  not  much  illness  at  all ; the  town  was 
rather  healthy ; there  was  fever  from  the  ad- 
joining districts. 

3366;  The  fever  was  principally  located  in  the 
rural  districts  adjoining  the  town  ? — I think  that 
last  year  there  was  more  fever  outside  Youghal 
than  inside.  They  came  in  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

0.28. 


3367.  There  is  of  course  a Protestant  rector  at 
Youghal  ? — Yes. 

3368.  Has  he  any  curates  ? — I think  he  has. 

3369.  How  many,  do  you  know? — One,  I 
think. 

3370.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  is? — I am 
not  aware. 

3371.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  80  l.  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  and  that  it  is  a smaller  provision  than 
other  Roman  Catholic  curates  enjoy,  that  a Pro- 
testant clergyman  must  be  in  a still  worse  position 
if  he  has  only  75  l.  a year? — I should  say  not  by 
any  means,  because  the  Protestant  clergyman  has 
other  opportunities  ; there  are  what  is  called  stole 
fees,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  keeping  a school  or  taking  in 
boarders,  or  doing  many  tilings  which  one  of  our 
clergymen  would  not  be  allowed  to  do. 

3372.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Protestant 
clergyman  in  Youghal  keeps  a school  or  occupies 
himself  with  any  other  duties  except  the  duties 
of  his  profession  ? — I think  he  does  not ; but  the 
Protestant  clergyman  in  Youghal  is  the  son  of  a 
very  wealthy  man,  I should  say  a man  of  con- 
siderable property ; his  father  is  a magistrate, 
and  I should  say  he  could  very  easily  support 
him. 

3373.  What  number  may  your  Board  of 
Guardians  consist  of? — I think  there  are  36. 

3374.  What  is  the  general  attendance  ? — Per- 
haps seven  or  eight,  or  thereabouts. 

3375.  Do  you  mean  that  the  resolutions  which 
were  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  from  your 
Board  emanated  from  a Board  of  seven  or  eight  ? 
— No  ; my  answer  refers  only  to  the  general  at- 
tendance, which  would  be  from  seven  to  eight,  or 
from  that  to  10  perhaps,  not  so  much  perhaps; 
you  spoke,  perhaps,  of  attendance  on  the  occasion 
when  the  resolution  was  passed  ? 

3376.  Yes. — I understood  that  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  guardians  of  both  classes 
present  on  that  occasion ; the  resolutions  were 
passed  after  due  notice  was  given  to  the  entire 
Board  of  Guardians. 

3377.  They  could  all  have  attended  if  they  had 
pleased  ? — They  could  all  have  attended  if  they 
had  pleased. 

3378.  Do  you  know  how  many  actually  did 
attend  on  that  occasion  ? — No ; but  I dare  say  I 
could  very  easily  ascertain  that. 

3379.  Lord  John  Browned]  Do  you  know  what 
is  the  valuation  of  Youghal  Union  ? — Perhaps 
about  48,000  l.  or  50,000  l. 

3380.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  stated  that  you 
thought  if  there  was  union  rating,  there  would 
be  as  good  an  attendance  of  guardians  then  as  at 
present ; is  it  not  the  case  generally  that  where 
there  are  no  paupers  from  a particular  electoral 
division  the  guardians  of  that  division  do  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  attend  ? — I do  not  know. 

3381.  But  if  there  were  union  rating,  do  you 
think  those  guardians  would  attend  because  their 
electoral  division  would  be  concerned  to  some 
extent? — I should  say  that  there  being  union 
rating,  every  rural  guardian  as  well  as  every  other 
guardian  would  feel  it  his  interest  to  keep  down 
the  general  amount  of  the  rates. 

3382.  I understand  that  this  dispute  between 
your  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Commissioners 
on  the  chaplaincy  question  was  a dispute  with 
respect  to  the  difference  between  70/.  and  80 1. ; 
a matter  of  10  /.  in  fact  ? — Originally  the  salary 
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offered  was  60 /.,  and  then  just  before  the  law  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  I had  an  interview  with  the 
Commissioners,  and  after  that  they  consented  to 
give  70/.  but  the  bishop  thought  that  80/.  was 
merely  sufficient.  If  the  bishop  said  to  me,  or  to 
any  other  clergyman,  “ I wish  to  remove  you 
to  Youghal  workhouse,”  and  he  went  there  and 
found  the  salary  was  70/.,  and  the  bishop  ordered 
him  to  go,  he  would  of  course  do  so,  but  no  bishop 
could  fairly  put  him  in  a worse  position  than  he 
was  in  before  without  indemnifying  him  himself, 
and  paying  the  additional  sum  required  for  his 
support  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

3383.  My  object  is  only  to  ascertain  whether 
the  dispute  connected  with  your  Board  and  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  was  not  a matter  of 
some  10/.  ? — In  one  sense  it  may  come  to  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  payment  of  that  10  /.  would  ter- 
minate the  dispute. 

3384.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians or  the  Commissioners  are  likely  to  be  the 
best  judges  of  the  religious  wants  of  the  poor 
of  any  locality  ? — I think  the  guardians  ought  to 
be  the  best  judges. 

3385.  The  Chief  Commissioner  has  stated  that 
he  saw  no  objection  to  admitting  clergymen  more 
freely,  by  lowering  the  qualification,  or  even  by 
admitting  them  without  qualification,  upon  dis- 
pensary committees ; do  you  see  any  objection  to 
the  clergy  of  different  churches  being  eligible  to 
be  guardians  ? — I have  not  considered  that  ques- 
tion. 

3386.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to 
act  as  guardians  ? — I rather  think  there  would ; 
they  have  other  duties  which  would  be  more  im- 
portant for  them  to  attend  to. 

3387.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  know  the  wants  of  the  poor  than  any 
other  class  ? — They  are,  undoubtedly,  more  likely 
to  know  the  wants  of  the  poor ; and  I am  sure 
that  they  would  give  any  assistance  in  their 
power  to  the  guardians  in  the  discovery  of  who 
were  the  really  destitute,  and  also  in  discovering 
any  persons  who  were  improperly  placed  upon 
the  rates. 

3388.  But  you  think  they  would  not  have  lei- 
sure to  act  as  guardians  ? — I should  say  not ; and 
there  might  be  other  reasons  besides  those  that  I 
have  mentioned  ; a great  many  persons  might  be 
dissatisfied  with  them. 

3389.  Sir  JohruArnott .]  I think  you  say  that 
you  have  only  four  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
in  Youghal,  with  a population  of  8,000  persons  ? 
— Yes,  about  that. 

3390.  And  you  find  that  they  have  not  the 
time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
They  have  not  time. 

3391.  Those  duties  would  require  an  extra 
clergyman  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  of  pro- 
viding for  it. 

3392.  And  you  do  not  consider  that  the  amount 
of  the  relief  which  is  now  afforded  by  the  work- 
house.  system  is  commensurate  with  the  destitution 
of  the  country  ? — No. 

3393.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  cost 
of  a pauper  in  the  Youghal  workhouse  ? — I should 
say  about  10  /.  a year,  including  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration, and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  I am 
not  aware  exactly. 

3394.  Do  you  believe  that  he  would  cost  as 
much  as  4 s.  a week  ? — I should  say  that  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  administration  and  clothes  he 
would  cost  about  that. 


3395.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Have  you  never 
gone  into  the  subject? — I have  not  gone  into  the 
subject  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  accurately  the 
cost  of  each  pauper  in  the  workhouse. 

3396.  Sir  John  Arnott.~]  Do  you  know  whether 
if  any  of  those  people  had  the  option  of  receiving 
1 s.  a week  outside  the  workhouse  or  going  into 
the  workhouse,  they  would  prefer  to  receive 
1 s.  a week  outside  ? — I am  sure  they  would. 

3397.  You  are  in  favour  of  guardians  being 
empowered  to  apprentice  boys  ? — Yes ; I think  it 
would  give  them  a great  advantage. 

3398.  Do  you  think  the  Youghal  guardians 
would  be  anxious  to  obtain  that  power? — Yes- 
they  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  it  indirectly 
by  allowing  money  for  clothes  and  things  of  that 
kind ; they  found  that  when  those  boys  have 
been  sent  out,  that  neither  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  apprenticed  paid  them  so  much  atten- 
tion, nor  the  boys  were  so  anxious  to  do  their 
duty,  as  would  probably  be  the  ease  if  they  could 
exercise  any  authority  over  them ; I have  been 
speaking  to  some  of  the  officials  in  the  workhouse 
upon  the  subject,  and  they  consider  it  would 
be  a great  boon  if  the  guardians  had  the  power. 

3399.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  not  re- 
commend indiscriminate  out-door  relief? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3400.  Do  you  think  any  rational  man  would 
recommend  indiscriminate  out-door  relief  in 
Ireland,  or  in  any  other  country?  — No;  I 
should  say  he  would  be  very  irrational  to  recom- 
mend it. 

3401.  Do  you  think  that  if  out-door  relief 
were  given,  there  would  be  any  danger  of  its 
being  given  lavishly,  or  indiscriminately  ? — I feel 
sure  there  would  not ; that  there  would  be  a very 
great  attention  given  by  the  guardians. 

3402.  Are  you  in  favour  of  orphan  and  de- 
serted children  being  nursed  outside  the  work- 
house? — Yes. 

3403.  Would  you  have  any  apprehension  that 
they  would  not  be  well  treated  ? — I am  sure  they 
would  become  members  of  the  family  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  be,  if  possible,  even  more 
kindly  treated. 

3404.  Are  there  plenty  of  schools  for  such 
persons,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

341)5.  What  is  your  opinion  as  a clergyman, 
and  that  of  your  brother  clergymen,  as  to  the 
moral  and  social  effect  which  the  workhouse 
system  has  upon  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  ? 
— We  consider,  generally,  that  it  has  rather  a bad 
social  effect ; an  effect  destructive  of  their  ener- 
gies, and  unfitting  them  for  active  duties  in  after 
life. 

3406.  Have  you  tallied  with  any  experienced 
guardians  upon  that  subject? — Yes,  frequently. 

3407.  And  did  they  agree  with  you  ? — They 
did. 

3408.  Believing  as  you  do,  that  there  is  a great 
amount  of  destitution  unrelieved,  do  you  think 
that  the  present  amount,  of  rating  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  its  relief  if  it  were  judiciously  dis- 
tributed?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  exactly 
sufficient,  but  with  a very  little  addition  to  it,  I 
think  a considerable  amount  of  out-door  relief 
could  be  given. 

3409.  Mr.  Quinn.~\  I think  I gather  that  it  is 
your  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  possible,  to 
prevent  any  abuse  in  extending  out-door  relief, 
according  to  the  present  law  ? — Yes. 

3410.  Have  you  had  any  experience  where 
that  has  been  tried? — No;  I think  that  for  the 

most 
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most  part  the  great  majority  of  guardians  were 
not  aware  that  they  had  any  powers  in  that  res- 
pect, and  I think  also  that  persons  were  appre- 
hensive of  abuse  more  from  their  experience  of 
■what  took  place  in  the  famine  years,  when  the 
whole  of  the  poor  population  were  thrown  upon 
the  rates,  than  from  any  experience  of  out-door 
relief  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

3411.  But  you,  yourself,  have  no  experience  of 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  experience  of  any  check  upon  it  ? 
i_]STo,  not  as  far  as  the  poorhouse  is  concerned; 
we  give  out-door  relief  in  that  society  I have 
mentioned,  and  there  of  course  we  take  every 
pains  to  ascertain  that  the  object  is  deserving. 

3412.  Mr.  W'aldron.']  Is  there  no  abuse  of  the 

system  of  out-door,  relief  which  you  adopt  in  that 
society? — We  find  we  are  not  able  to  relieve  one- 
tenth  of  the  cases  of  real  destitution  which  come 
before  us.  . . . 

3413.  But  is  there  no  imposition;  will  not 
persons  claim  relief  who  are  not  fairly  entitled  to 
receive  it  ?— They  will  claim  it,  but  we  find  this, 
if  they  do  claim  it,  their  cases  are  very  carefully 
discussed,  and  we  find  also,  that  a great  many  of 
their  neighbours  are  very  ready  to  tell  us  that  such 
a person  was  not  fairly  put  upon  the  list,  and  we 
believe  it  would  be  the  same  in  connexion  with 
persons  put  upon  out  door  relief. 

3414.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Is  the  Chairman  of  your 
Board  an  ex-officio  guardian  ? — Yes. 

3415.  The  Vice-chairman? — No. 

3416.  The  Deputy-chairman  ?-— No. 

3417.  They  are  elected  guardians? — Yes. 

3418.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  I think  I un- 
derstood you  to  say,  that  there  were  four  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  in  Youghal? — Yes. 

3419.  And  that  their  time  was  at  present  fully 
occupied  with  the  necessary  ministrations  in  their 
parishes  ? — Yes. 

3420.  They  cannot  afford  time  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  in  the  poor- 
house  ? — No. 

3421.  Then  supposing  the  400  persons  who  are 
now  in  the  workhouse  were  put  out  of  the  work- 
house,  and  receiving  oufr-door  relief,  became  ge- 
neral parishioners,  it  follows  that  the  clergyman 
would  not  have  time  to  minister  to  their  spiritual 
wants,  when  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
parish  ? — Yes  ; when  they  were  scattered  over 
the  whole  parish,  they  would  have  time,  if  those 
416  persons  were  in  the  same  chapel,  the  same 
discourse  that  did  for  one  would  answer  for  all ; 
and  a number  of  persons  prepared  for  communion 
could  all  be  collected  in  a body. 

3422.  I was  not  speaking  only  of  Divine  ser- 
vice ; but  taking  cases  of  infirmity,  and  death- 
beds, and  so  on,  would  not  the  fact  of  those 
persons  being  collected  together  diminish  the 
difficulty  of  administering  to  their  spiritual  wants? 
— We  should  be  establishing  two  different  esta- 
blishments for  them,  whereas  we  could  combine 
them  all  into  one  chapel. 

3423.  I speak  now  only  of  those  spiritual 
ministrations,  such  as  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
extreme  unction  ; surely  those  persons,  being 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a workhouse,  to  the 
number  of  400,  the  labour  must  be  greatly  smaller 
than  it  would  be  if  they  were  scattered  around 
the  neighbouring  parishes  ? — I would  not  consider 
it  so ; I would  much  prefer  attending  them  in 
their  houses. 

3424.  But  would  there  be  time  for  you  to  do 
0.28. 
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that  ? — The  workhouse  is  a considerable  distance 
from  the  town. 

3425.  Does  one  of  those  four  clergymen  reside 
near  the  workhouse  ? — No,  a considerable  distance 
from  it. 

3426.  Then  if  he  could  live  near  the  workhouse, 
would  not  much  of  the  difficulty  be  obviated  ?— 
No  ; with  our  present  staff,  so  far  as  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacraments  is  concerned,  we  do 
that  now  ; and  all  the  children  are  baptized,  pre- 
pared for  communion,  and  confirmation  ; the  sick 
are  attended ; and  a call  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  during  dinner  time  would  be  attended 
to  without  hesitation. 

3427.  Am  I to  understand  you  that  this  differ- 
ence of  10  l.  between  the  Guardians  and  Commis- 
sioners has  prevented  mass  being  celebrated  for 
three  years,  in  the  poorhouse  of  Youghal? — It 
has. 

3428.  Mr.  George:]  Is  it  not  the  universal  prac- 
tice to  offer  those  chaplaincies,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  to  the  local  clergy  in  the  first  in- 
stance?— Yes. 

3429.  But  you  consider  the  case  of  Youghal 
ought  to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  on  the  special  grounds  which  you  have 
stated? — Yes. 

3430.  The  general  rule  is,  that  where  the  local 
clergyman  can  do  the  duty  of  the  workhouse, 
he  is  selected  for  the  office? — Yes,  and  he  generally 
does  it. 

3431.  Was  that  course  followed  in  the  case  of 
Youghal;  was  the  office  offered  to  the  resident 
clergymen? — Yes;  it  was  not  exactly  offered 
to  me. 

3432.  You  might  have  had  it  ? — Yes. 

3433.  Are  you  aware  of  the  different  classes  of 
persons  who  may  obtain  out-door  relief  under  the 
amended  Poor  Law  Act  of  10  Viet.  ? — Yes. 

3434.  Do  I understand  that  you  would  or  would 
not  extend  out-door  relief  beyond  the  cases  that 
are  already  pointed  out  in  that  Act  ? — I said  there 
was  one  class  which  I did  not  clearly  know  aboiit, 
such  persons,  for  instance,  as  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  a labourer  who  was  compelled  by  illness 
to  go  into  the  poorhouse. 

3435.  But  he  is  included,  is  he  not,  within  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  as  a destitute  poor 
person? — Yes,  from  your  statement. 

3436.  Then,  if  I understand  you,  you  would 
not  now  propose  to  extend  out-door  relief  to  any 
classes  not  specified  in  this  Act  ? — No,  I would 
not  press  it  further,  at  least  until  we  have  had 
experience  of  its  working,  because  it  is  so  great 

a 3437°  And  you  think  that  if  out-door  relief 
were  given  more  extensively  to  people . coming- 
within  the  Act,  there  ought  to  be  a machinery  to. 
prevent  abuse? — Of  course  there  ought  to  be 
every  precaution  taken. 

3438.  Can  you  suggest  any  better  machinery 
to  prevent  abuse  than  that  supplied  by  the  repre- 
sentative guardians  who  come  from  the  different 
electoral  divisions,  and  the  relieving  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  know  everybody  that  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  relief  ?— No,  except  by  perhaps  increas- 
ing the  number  of  relieving  officers,  and  the  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  gene- 
rally, and  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time 
urging  upon  them  to  bestow  particular  attention 
upon  the  subject. 

3439.  Do  you  think  the  representative  guar- 
dians and  the  relieving  officers,  if  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  active,  would  be  a 

X 4 proper 
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proper,  machinery  to  prevent  abuse  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  out-door  relief? — Yes,  I think  they 
would.  J 

3440.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
best  attendants  at  your  Board  at  Youghal  were 
the  representative  guardians? — Yes. 

3441.  They  attend  much  better  than  the  ex- 
officio  guardians  ? — Yes. 

3.442.  They  are  the  parties  upon  whom  the 
duties  at  Youghal  principally  lie  of  looking  to  the 
cases  of  out-door  relief  ?— I should  say  it  would 
be  exceedingly  odd  if  they  did  not  do  so;  if  you 
introduced  a system  of  out-door  relief  you  would 
have  a great  deal  better  attendance  of  guardians, 
and  they  would,  generally  speaking,  be  stirred  up 
to  see  how  it  would  work,  and  to  try  to  prevent 
abuses. 

344.3.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  there 
was  dissatisfaction  in  certain  quarters  that  parti- 
cular individuals  were  not  members  of  the  Poor 
Belief  Board  of  Guardians  ? — N 0,  the  question 
related  to  the  proportions  of  the  elected  guardians 
to  the  ex  officio  guardians;  and  I stated  that 
people  generally  were  not  satisfied  with  having 
so  many  ex  officio  guardians. 

3444.  And  also  you  stated  that  the  greater  at- 
tendants at  the  Board  are  the  elected  guardians, 
and  not  the  ex  officio  guardians? — Yes;  but  I 
said  I thought  the  ex  officio  guardians  came  in  in 
greater  numbers  when  any  particular  matter  was 
on  hand,  when  any  job  was  to  be  carried,  as  it  is 
called. 

3445.  On  those  occasions  when  the  ex  officio 
guardians  attend  in  greater  numbers,  do  the  cir- 
cumstances bring  an  increased  attendance  also  of 
the  elected  guardians  ? — Yes. 

3.446.  When  there  is  any  topic  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  you  have  a fuller  attendance  of 
all  classes  ?— Yes. 

3447.  Cannot  every  individual  who  has  a pro- 
per qualification  .become  a member  of  the  Board, 
either  as  a magistrate  (if  he  is  fit  to  be  a magis- 
trate, and  the  guardians  appoint  him),  or  as  a 
representative  guardian  ? — Yes. 

3448.  And  if  dissatisfaction  did  exist  that  any 
particular  individual  was  not  a member  of  the 
Board,  it  would,  in  fact,  be,  because  he  was  not 
a magistrate  and  qualified  to  become  an  ex  officio 
guardian,  or  that  he  had  not  been  elected  for  any 
district . I did  not  intend  to  convey  that  there 
was  any  such  dissatisfaction. 

3449.  Mr.  //effort.]  Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  with  re- 
spect to  the  class  of  persons  who  were  elected 
guardians  causing  some  undue  preponderance  at 
the  Board  ? — No,  I think  not ; I was  simply  re- 
ferring to  the  comparative  numbers  of  elected 
guardians  and  ex  officio  guardians.  I stated  that, 
generally  speaking,  people  did  not  consider  that 
it  was  a fair  arrangement,  and  that  the  arano-e- 
inent  which  existed  some  time  ago  of  having  the 
numbers  of  ex  officio  guardians  one-third  instead  of 
one-hali  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

3450.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to 
persons  belonging  to  the  class  to  which  you 
alluded,  becoming  elected  guardians  ?— No  ; I 
should  say  there  was  not.  I spoke  merely  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  there  were  any  per- 
sons of  that  class  out  of  which  magistrates  would 
dians  6n  W1°  wou^  *3e  among  the  elected  guar- 

,,  3451-  And  you  see  no  objection  to  those  gen- 
tlemen coming  on  the  Board  if  the  ratepayers 
choose  to  elect  them  ?— Not  the  slightest. 


,,  3452.  It  has  been  given  us  in  evidence  that 
there  is  a very,  great  objection  to  the  extension 
of  out  door  relief  m Ireland,  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons of  all  creeds  and  all  political  opinions ; do  von 
think,  that  that  is  the  case  ? — No,  I think  it  is 
only  m connexion  with  the  Committee  here,  that 
the  thing  has  been  so  generally  discussed;  I 
think  the.  great  apprehension  which  persons  have 
about  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  immense  num- 
bers that  applied  for  relief  during  the  famine 
times  ; but  I never  heard  of  any  person  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  who  entertained  a 
doubt  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  relief 
given  at  present  to  the  destitute  in  Ireland. 

3453.  But  if  the  classes  whom  you  recommend 
as  eligible  to  receive  more  extensive  out-door  relief 
did  receive  it,  would  you  then  be  of  opinion  that 
the  relief  given  would  be  adequate  ? — I should 
say  that  there  would  be  a great  many  cases  of 
destitution  outside  those  cases,  but  I would  not 
recommend  that  the  relief  should  be  extended  to 
them;  say  for  instance  an  able-bodied  man,  I 
know  cases  where  such  persons  would  suffer 
great,  distress,  but  I would  not  recommend  the 
adoption,  of  a system  that  would  throw  a body  of 
able-bodied  men  upon  the  poor  rates  for  sup- 
port ; still,  the  extension  I do  recommend  would 
relieve  a great  amount  of  the  destitution  which 
exists. 

3454.  I think  you  said  that  one  of  the  best 
proofs  that  there  was  a vast  number  of  persons 
that  required  relief  outside,  was  the  great  dread 
that  some  people  entertained  of  such  relief  beino- 
abused  ? — I said  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  ind£ 
cate  that  those  persons  who  apprehended  the 
existence  of  abuses  were  conscious  of  a great 
amount  of  destitution  being  unrelieved. 

3.455.  But  might  not  that  dread  also  arise  from 
their  believing  that  a great  number  of  people 
would  receive  out-door  relief  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  it?— Yes,  of  course  I know  that  that  is 
also  a reason  why  people  are  averse  to  out-door 
relief. 

. 3456.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  that  dread 
is  entertained  by  persons  of  experience  and 
humanity  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3457.  With  respect  to  those  persons  whom  you 
have  tried  to  persuade  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
were  they  generally  sick  and  infirm?— A great 
many  of  them  were. 

3458.  Is  there  a dislike  on  their  part,  as  far  as 
your  experience  goes,  to  go  into  the  hospital?— 

I here  is. 

3459.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  dislike  ? — 

I should  say  to  unwillingness  to  break  up  the  ties 
of  home,  and  to  anxiety  to  remain  among  their 
own  friends,  instead  of  being  passed  into  the 
hands  of  strangers ; and  then,  the  number  of 
deaths  which  have  occurred  amongst  some  of 
their  acquaintance  and  friends,  who  have  died  in 
the  workhouse  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
are,  very  many  of  them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attri- 
buted by  those  persons  to  their  having  gone  into 
workhouses. 

3460.  Do  not  you  think,  from  your  own  know- 
ledge, that,  now  the  great  pressure  is  over,  infirm 
or  sick  persons  would  be  taken  better  care  of  in 
the.  workhouse  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  in 
their  own  houses  ?— I think  not ; 1 think  the  care 
and  kindness  of  friends,  if  there  were  any  relief 
given  or  any  means  of.  support,  would  have  a 
better  effect  than  removing  people  into  the  work- 
house. 

3461.  You  apply  that  even  to  the  sick? — 

Yes; 
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Yes ; I think  in  many  cases  that  the  annoyance 
felt  by  the  sick  at  estrangement  from  their 
friends,  and  want  of  intercourse  with  them,  all 
that  would,  in  many  instances,  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  medicine  and  medical  treatment. 

3462.  Is  there  not  a greater  amount  of  cleanli- 
ness and  care  generally  in  the  workhouse  hospital 
than  can  be  met  with  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes? — There  is  a great  deal  of  cleanliness. 
With  respect  to  the  care,  people  complain  of  that 
very  much  ; perhaps  they  do  not  consider  that  the 
pauper  nurses  treat  them  with  the  same  considera- 
tion and  forbearance  as  members  of  their  own 
family,  ivlio  are  accustomed  to  their  habits  and 
ways,  treat  them. 

3463.  But  do  not  you  find  a great  number  of 
cases  in  which  you  yourself,  looking  solely  to  the 
interests  of  the  poor  people,  would  think  it  de- 
sirable to  send  them  into  the  hospital  ? — I do. 

3464.  Do  you  think  that  objection  would  be 
broken  down  by  extending  such  hospital  accom- 
modation to  persons  of  rather  a better  sphere  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  would ; it  is  almost  impossible 
to  induce  many  of  those  persons  to  go  in. 

3465.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  condition 
of  the  illegitimate  children  that  are  maintained 
under  the  grand  jury  system  ? — No ; there  is  one 
instance ; a child  that  I mentioned  some  time  ago 
has  been  maintained  under  that  system ; it  is  a 
long  time  since  anything  has  been  paid  for  that 
child ; still  the  poor  woman  is  exceedingly  fond 
of  it,  and  does  everything,  in  her  power  to  see 
that  it  is  sent  to  school.  Every  person  I have 
spoken  to,  guardians,  officials,  and  medical  men 
appear  to  think  it  would  be  a very  beneficial 
thing  for  children  to  be  brought  up  in  that  way 
outside  the  workhouses. 

3466.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
do  not  think  the  sick  poor  were  taken  very  good 
care  of  in  the  Youghal  workhouse,  or  was  it  only 
that  a prejudice  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  going  in  ? — I think  they  are  very 
well  taken  care  of  indeed.  The  doctor  is  a very 
humane  man,  and  any  request  that  he  ever  makes 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  guard- 
ians are  always  very  ready  to  comply  with ; I 
think  they  are  very  well  taken  care  of. 

3467.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish 
to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? — With  respect  to 
illegitimate  children,  I think  it  would  be  desirable, 
if  it  could  be  done,  that  the  fathers  of  those  ille- 
gitimate children  should  be  bound  to  provide  for 
their  support.  I think  it  would  be  a great  means 
of  preventing  immorality  and  improper  inter- 
ference with  many  persons  outside. 

3468.  Lord  John  Browne.]  What  remedy  would 
you  propose.  Would  you  give  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  the  power  of  recovering  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  child  and  the  mother  during 
her  confinement,  or  would  you  give  the  mother 
power  to  sue  ?— I would  rather  give  power  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  if  it  could  be  fairly  done. 

. 3469.  Power  to  sue  by  process  before  the  bar- 
rister at  quarter  sessions  ?— It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
Low  it  could  be  done. 

3470.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
there  has  been  a considerable  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  ?— I 
bave  heard  a great  many  complain ; the  Boards 
of  Guardians  complain  of  it ; that  is  to  say,  that 
a great  many  females  think  nothing  of  coming 
into  the  workhouse,  and  being  confined  there*; 
•and  those  gentlemen  are  under  the  impression 
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that  there  would  not  be  so  many  of  those  cases  if 
such  a law  was  established. 

3471.  Can  you  give  an  opinion  whether  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  has  actually  been 
on  the  increase  of  late  years  ?— It  is  very  hard  to 
say  because  you  must  have  the  new  census  and 
the  last  census,  and  compare  them  together. 

3472.  Mr.  Maguire.]  I believe  you  are  in  a 
position  to  know  what  is  the  general  feelino-  0f 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  P oor  Law  Commissioners  ? 
— 1 am. 

3473.  Is  that  feeling  very  strong  in  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  are  exclusively 
of  one  religion  ?— Decidedly,  there  is  a strong 
reeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  that  particular;  the 
people  consider  that  if  one  commissioner  at  least 
were  of  a creed  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  paupers,  it  would  be  more 
just,  and  that  the  system  would  work  a great  deal 
more  harmoniously  in  many  little  matters  which 
from  time  to  time  arise. 

3474.  That  is  the  opinion  amongst  those  per- 

sons of  your  class  generally  speaking,  but  is  it 
the  prevailing  opinion  as  far  as  you  know  ? Yes. 

3475.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  With  respect  to 
illegitimate  children,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  your 
opinion  that  the  change  in  the  law  that  you  would 
recommend  as  beneficial  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  guardians,  or  that  the  general  law  of 
bastardy  for  the  whole  country  should  be  altered? 
— I think  if  the  guardians  could  do  it,  it  would 
be  better. 

3476.  Would  not  that  lead  to  very  disao-ree- 
able  and  awkward  questions  at  the  ‘BoarJs,  in 
trying  to  prove  the  parentage  without  the  means 
of  administering  an  oath,  and  so  forth  ?— There 
would  be  a difficulty  no  doubt,  and  I would  leave 
it  to  wiser  persons  than  myself  to  frame  the  law; 
all  I mean  to  say  is,  that  if  the  cliargeability  of 
the  parents  of  those  illegitimate  children  could 
be  established  without  more  serious  abuses,  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable.  How  it  could  be 
done  I am  not  in  a position  to  say. 

3477.  How  long  has  this  feeling  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  existed  ? — I never  spoke  to  any  rea- 
sonable man,  even  a Protestant,  who  did  not  con- 
sider it  an  unfair  arrangement. 

3478.  That  expression  of  feeling  is  not  of 
recent  date  ? — No,  it  is  not  of  recent  date,  but  it 
is  becoming  more  intense. 

3479.  It  is  probably  the  intensity  of  that  feel- 
ing which  has  made  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
settling  of  that  Chaplaincy  question  ? — I think, 
if  you  had  a Roman-catholic  Commissioner,  he 
would  understand  such  matters  more  fully. 

3480.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  70 1.  had  been 
offered  by  another  Board,  it  might  have  been 
accepted  ? — No,  I should  say  not ; by  no  means. 

3481.  Mr.  Maguire .]  Quite  independently  of 
that  question  about  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Youghal 
workhouse,  that  feeling  about  the  constitution  of 
the  Commission  is  all-pervading  ? — Yes. 

3482.  It  has  existed  for  a long  time,  but  has 
been  increasing  in  intensity  of  late  years  ? — Yes  • 

I knew  of  its  existence  many  years  ago,  before 
any  disputes  arose  about  the  chaplaincy. 

3483.  Is  not  there  also  a very  strong  feelino-, 
on  the  part  of  Protestants,  as  well  as°  Roman- 
catholics,  that  the  administration  of  the  law  should 
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not  remain  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  gen- 
tlemen ? — Yes. 

3484.  A feeling  that  Irishmen  would  naturally 
be  more  qualified  to  administer  a law  which  pre- 
sumes a knowledge  of  the  country  ? — Decidedly. 

3485.  With  the  exception  of  the  Medical  Com- 


missioners, all  the  Commissioners  at  present  are 
Irishmen  ? — Yes. 

3486.  Mr.  Power,  Mr.  Senior,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
and  Captain  Larcombe  ? — Yes  ; I know  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  upon  that  subject. 


Denis  Phelan,  Esq.,  called  m ; and  Examined. 


3487.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  have,  I believe,  a 
medical  degree  ? — I am  a member  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons. 

3488.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming practically  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  Ireland? — I think  so;  I was  the  medical 
officer  of  an  extensive  dispensary,  I was  the 
medical  officer  of  a house  of  industry,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

3489.  Where  was  the  dispensary? — In  Tip- 
perary; I was  medical  officer  of  a house  of 
industry,  and  lunatic  asylum  for  seven  or  eight 
years ; I was  medical  officer  of  a county  gaol  for 
eight  or  nine  years;  and  I had  had  extensive 
practice  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and  other 
classes,  previous  to  my  becoming  an  Assistant 
Poor  Law  Commissioner ; when  the  Poor  Law 
Act  passed  in  1838,  I was  appointed  one  of 
the  four  Irishmen  that  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Commission  along  with  four  English 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  I continued  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
from  1838  to  1843 ; during  that  period  I super- 
intended the  building  of  workhouses  and  unions, 
and  discharged  the  various  other  duties  of  my 
office.  I inspected  two- thirds  of  all  the  medical 
charities  iu  Ireland,  and  reported  upon  the  whole 
of  them  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

3490.  I believe  the  Metropolitan  Unions  were 
formed  under  your  direction? — Thirteen  of  the 
unions  around  Dublin  were  under  my  direction. 
I ceased  to  be  an  assistant  commissioner  in  1843, 
and  after  a little  time  I became  governor  of 
the  house  of  industry  hospitals,  large  institutions 
that  are  supported  by  the  Government,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  that  duty  until  March  1847, 
when  the  pressure  of  famine  and  disease  induced 
the  Commissioners  to  re-appoint  me,  particularly 
with  regard  to  medical  duties,  to  inspect  the  sani- 
tary state  of  all  workhouses  in  the  country. 
Erorn  March  1847  until  the  latter  end  of  1851, 
I repeatedly  inspected  and  reported  upon  every 
workhouse  in  Ireland,  particularly  those  in  which 
disease  most  prevailed,  and  which  were  most 
crowded.  From  1851  until  1855  I superintended 
a district  of  15  unions  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as 
one  of  the  ordinary  inspectors.  I then  retired 
from  the  commission,  and  I have  since,  with  the 
exception  of  a year,  been  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendence  of  Dublin  Hospitals. 
I should  have  said  that  I also  superintended  re- 
lief for  some  time  in  the  Limerick  district,  which 
consisted  of  15  unions. 

3491.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  generally  those 
who  are  really  in  need  of  relief,  receive  it  ?—  I am 
of  opinion  that  a very  large  proportion  do  not. 

3492.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
grounds  on  which  you  form  that  opinion  ? — My 
own  personal  observation  has  enabled.me  to  know 
that  a very  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
are  fit  objects  of  relief,  and  who  are  such  as  are 
described  in  the  first  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act 


of  1847,  do  not  obtain  relief;  I know  that 
personally ; I have  lived  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland  and  naturally  one  like  me  would  in- 
quire, and  would  have  means  of  information  • 
and  I am  quite  sure  that  in  those  several  localities, 
there  were  parties  known  to  me  who  were 
in  need  of  poor  relief,  and  who  did  not  ob- 
tain it.  I have,  I think,  peculiar  opportunities, 
more  than  others  of  knowing  that,  for  I am  ac- 
quainted with  a considerable  number  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  supplying  them  with  clothes,  and  va- 
riety of  assistance  of  that  kind,  and  I have  in 
that  manner  had  considerable  opportunities  of 
knowing  parties  to  be  in  want  of  relief,  of  whom 
I could  not  otherwise  personally  have  had 
any  knowledge.  So  far  as  my  personal  observa- 
tion goes,  though  there  is  very  considerable  re 
lief  given  in  workhouses,  and  particularly  in 
workhouse  hospitals  to  the  sick,  a very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  who  need  relief 
every  year,  do  not  get  it.  That  would  be  my 
personal  observation.  But  I beg  to  say,  that 
I have  had  extensive  correspondence  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  with  parties  who  have 
good  opportunities,  in  various  Unions  and  coun- 
ties, of  observing  how  the  Poor  Law  operates, 
and  the  information  I have  received  in  that 
manner,  is  very  decidedly  against  relief  being 
sufficient,  or  by  any  means  sufficient.  I should 
say  that  is  almost  the  general  opinion  of  those 
that  I have  communicated  with,  and  yet  I make 
•very  little  distinction,  or  no  distinction,  between 
one  party  or  the  other  in  seeking  for  information. 
But  I would  rely  still  more  on  comparing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  relief  that  is  given  year  after  year  in 
Ireland,  with  the  extent  of  the  relief  that  is  given 
year  after  year  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Per- 
haps the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  put  in  a Table, 
which  compares  the  relief  within  the  last  year.  It 
is  a “ Table  showing  the  estimated  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1859 ; the  average  daily  number  of 
paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  during  that  year  in 
each  country,  and  their  proportion  to  the  popula- 
ion  of  each.”  In  England  and  Wales  the  popula- 
tion was  19,397,600;  the  average  daily  number 
of  paupers  on  relief  inside  the  workhouses  was 
110,303;  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers 
on  relief  outside  the  workhouse  was  717,944 ; the 
total  was  828,247  ; the  proportion  of  the  total  to 
the  population  was  1 to  23  £ ; the  proportion  per 
cent,  on  the  population  was  4-26  ; and  the  pro- 
portion relieved  outside  to  the  population  was 
1 to  27.  In  Scotland  the  population  was 
3,100,000 ; the  average  daily  number  of  paupers 
on  relief  inside  the  workhouses  was  6,322 ; the 
average  daily  number  of  paupers  on  relief  outside 
the  workhouses  was  114,584;  the  total  was 
120,906.  The  proportion  of  the  total  to  the  popu- 
lation was  1 to  25§ ; the  proportion  per  cent,  on 
the  population  was  3*90 ; and  the  proportion 
relieved  outside  to  the  population  was  If  to  26. 
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In  Ireland  the  population  was  6,000,000 ; the 
average  daily  number  of  paupers  on  relief  inside 
the  workhouses  was  40,369  ; the  average  daily 
number  of  paupers  on  relief  outside  the  work- 
houses  was  1,248  ; the  total  was  41,617  ; the 
proportion  of  the  total  to  the  population  was 
1 to  144  ; the  proportion  per  cent,  on  the  popula- 
tion was  0'61 ; and  the  proportion  relieved  out- 
side to  the  population  was  1 to  4,807.  ( The 

Witness  handed  in  Table  A. — Vide  Appendix.) 
I rely  upon  that  as  a very  strong  corroborative 
proof  that  there  is  not  a sufficiency  of  relief  in 
Ireland,  because:  I am  not  aware  that  there  is 
that  disparity  of  pauperism  or  poverty  between 
England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

3493.  Is  that  for  one  year  ? — Yes,  that  is  for 
last  year ; but  I could  give  a similar  return  for 
four  or  five  years  back  if  the  Committee  thought 
it  desirable; 

3494.  Are  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  as  fully 
empowered  as1  English  and  Scotch  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  give  relief? — There  is  but  very 
little  difference.  In  England,  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  authorised  to  give  relief  in  two 
ways;  one  in  workhouses,  to  such  persons  as  they 
deem  to  be  fit  objects  of  workhouse  relief,  and 
the  other  outside  the  workhouses,  to  such  as  they 
deem  to  be  fit  objects  for  out-door  relief  under  an 
order  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  England. 
That  order,  I take  for  granted,  is  known  to  the 
Committee.  In  Scotland,  the  relief  is  given  in 
a similar  way ; in-door  relief  to  such  as  they  con- 
sider fit  objects  for  it,  and  out-door  relief  to  two 
classes ; one,  what  they  call  the  class  entitled  to 
relief  by  settlement;  another  class,  the  casual 
poor.  In  Scotland,  the  able-bodied  are  not  en- 
titled to  relief,  that  is,  they  cannot  claim  relief 
as  they  do  in  England,  or  as  they  do  in  Ireland. 
But  under  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Act,  the  guar- 
dians are  authorised  to  relieve  them  if  they 
chose,  and  they  do  occasionally  relieve  them. 
The  difference  between  that  and  the  power  that 
Irish  guardians  have,  is  simply  this.  In  England, 
a widow  within  six  months  of  her  widowhood  can 
be  relieved  under  the  out-door  relief  order;  a 
widow  with  one  child  can  be  relieved,  whereas, 
in  Ireland,  a widow  must  have  two  children  in 
order  to  be  relieved.  These,  I think,  with  the 
exception  of  the  check  on  the  guardians  in  Ireland 
from  the  quarter  acre  clause  are  the  chief  differ- 
ences. 

3495.  Can  you  account  for  a greater  amount 
of  relief  being  given  in  England  and  Scotland 
than  there  is  given  in  Ireland,  the  powers  of  the 
guardians  being  nearly  alike  ? — Yes,  there  are 
various  reasons  for  it ; in  the  first  place,  the  law 
is  very  old  in  England  and  Scotland.  There 
has  been  a poor  law  in  Scotland  since  1579,  a 
few  years  after  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  was 
not  very  operative.  The  law  under  which  they 
give  relief  now  is  the  Act  of  1845,  but  the  law 
is  old  in  both  countries  comparatively  (in  Eng- 
land particularly)  with  Ireland;  the  people  of 
each  country  being  more  accustomed  to  it,  feel 
it  less  and  dislike  it  less,  another  reason  is,  that 
they  have  a.  law  of  settlement  in  England  and 
Scotland  under  which  parties  either  claim  relief  or 
obtain  relief,  and  there  is  less  difficulty  on  that 
account  in  the  chargeability  of  each  pauper,  be- 
cause there  is  scarcely  any  conflict  of  opinion  where 
the  settlement  of  an  individual  is  established. 
There  is  a third  cause,  which  influences  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  Ireland  very  much.  The  law 

0.28. 


was  but  a very  short  time  in  operation  when 
the  famine  occurred,  and  the  immense  numbers 
that  required  relief  then,  and  the  very  enormous 
expense  that  was  incurred  in  many  unions,  in  fact, 
confiscating  the  property  almost,  as  high,  at  all 
events,  as  the  annual  rental  naturally,  and  I am 
sure  to  a very  great  extent  influence  the  guar- 
dians in  those  unions  to  give  relief  much  more 
stringently  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  famine 
had  not  occurred,  and  if  the  numbers  in  ordinary 
years  had  gradually  increased  the  expenses.  It 
is  the  enormous  extent  of  relief  at  that  period  and 
the  immense  cost  incurred,  that  now  indispose 
parties  in  Ireland  to  give  relief.  At  that  time  the 
relief  given  outside  the  workhouse  was  given  under 
two  Acts,  one  the  Labour  Bate  Act,  the  other  the 
Belief  Extension  Act  of  1847.  There  were 
enormous  abuses  under  the  former  though  there 
was  an  enormous  number  of  course  who  applied 
that  really  required  relief.  But  after  the  Act  of 
1847  passed,  10  Victoria,  chap.  31,  the  famine  con- 
tinuing, and  vast  numbers  still  requiring  relief, 
there  were  still  very  considerable  abuses,  for  in 
fact,  it  was-  almost  impossible  with  such  a state  of 
things  to  prevent  it.  I myself  saw  enormous 
numbers  at  various  places,  a very  considerable 
proportion  of  them  in  fever  claiming  relief,  and  a 
considerable  number  working  but  diseased  and 
unfit  to  work.  And  parties  gave  relief  to  many 
that  otherwise  they  would  not  have  given  relief 
to  but  for  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  country. 
I would  add  another  cause,  namely,  that  that 
relief  is  far  more  stringently  given  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  funds  are  raised.  The 
electoral  division  rating  in  my  opinion  has  very 
considerably  diminished  the  number  that  would 
otherwise  be  relieved,  I mean  the  number  of  fit 
objects  of  relief. 

3496.  Then  I collect  from  you,  that  you  think 
if  this  law  had  been  in  operation  for  several 
years  before  the  famine  occurred,  the  knowledge 
of  its  working  would  have  induced  the  guardians 
to  give  out-door  relief  more  liberally  ? — I think 
so ; I think  that  but  for  those  and  other  circum- 
stances which  have  indisposed  them  to  listen  to 
applicants,  out-door  relief  would  be  more  exten- 
sively given  now,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  it 
could  be  pretty  extensively  given  without  any 
material  abuses. 

3497.  It  has  been  proposed  to  give  compulsory 
powers  to  enable  certain  classes  to  receive  out- 
door relief;  would  that  be  desirable  in  your 
opinion  ?• — I think  not  at  present,  and  I hope  it 
will  not;  I consider  that  the  guardians  have  quite 
sufficient  powers,  and  that  those  powers  are  very 
stringently  used  in  most  unions.  I am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  compel  guardians 
to  give  relief,  because  the  publicity  that  will  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  the  defects  in  the  law,  if 
any,  by  the  operation  of  this  Committee  and  by 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  others  considering  the 
question,  there  will  be  a vast  amount  of  inform- 
ation thrown  upon  it,  and  I should  rather  let 
that  information  operate  on  the  public  mind  and 
on  Boards  of  Guardians  than  give  any  compulsory 
powers ; it  will  be  seen,  in  a short  time,  whether 
the  guardians  use  their  powers  too  stringently, 
and  in  that  case  it  may  be  matter  of  consideration 
whether  the  process  should  not  be  made  compul- 
sory. 

3498.  If  relief  was  given  more  liberally  in 
Ireland,  do  you  think  it  would  ever  reach  the 
proportion  of  the  population  relieved  in  England 
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and  Scotland  according  to  the  table  you  have  put 
in? — Never  ; I am  perfectly  convinced  it  never 
would ; I am  equally  convinced  that  no  parties 
in  Ireland  would  endeavour  to  push  it  to  that 
extent,  or  would  require  it  to  be  given  to  that 
extent,  or  to  anything  at  all  like  hall  that  extent. 

3499.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  probable  numbers  that  might  have  been 
relieved  in  that  same  year,  (1859,)  both  on  in-door 
and  out-door  relief  in  Ireland,  for  the  sum  ex- 
pended?— I understand  you  to  assume  that  the 
same  sum  is  proposed  to  be  expended  on  in-door 
and  out-door  relief,  but  that  it  is  differently  ex- 
pended from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  expended 
in  that  year. 

3500.  Just  so  ? — I can;  but  I am  not  prepared 
to  do  so  to-day ; I will  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

3501.  There  are  a few  unions  in  Ireland  where 
out-door  relief  is  given  more  liberally  than  else- 
where, I believe? — Yes. 

3502.  Have  you  heard  the  opinions  expressed 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  before  this  Committee 
that  out-door  relief  could  not  be  given  in  Ireland 
without  great  abuses  ? — Yes. 

3503.  Do  you  coincide  in  that  opinion  ? — I do 
not. 

3504.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  differing 
from  them  ? — I have  superintended  the  relief  in  a 
great  many  unions,  and  I have  seen  it  very  care- 
fully given,  both  in-door  and  out  of  door,  and  I 
believe  that  out-door  relief  could  be  given  care- 
fully to  those  only  that  are  in  need  of  it,  and  with 
very  great  advantage. 

3505.  That  would  appear,  I dare  say,  from  the 
Table  which  you  propose  to  put  in  ? — Yes. 

3506.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  one  reason  why  out-door  relief  cannot  be 
given  is,  that  it  would  require  the  guardian  to 
give  up  too  much  time  and  labour  to  its  super- 
vision?— I do  not  believe  that  that  objection  has 
much  weight.  I believe  that  guardians  can, 
without  any  great  sacrifice  of  time,  give  both  in- 
door and  out-door  relief.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Board  of  Guardians  that  I have  not  attended 
more  or  less  frequently.  I believe  they  can,  with 
no  great  difficulty,  give  relief  outside  as  well  as 
inside,  without  giving  it  to  unfit  objects. 

3507.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  that  would  be  likely  to  apply 
for  out-door  relief,  and  the  cost  of  the  outdoor 
relief  that  would  probably  be  administered  to 
them  in  ordinary  cases?— I have.  I have  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  that  could  be 
relieved  at  the  sum  that  was  expended  last  year 
by  modifying  the  relief  in  this  way.  The  sum 
that  was  expended  was  413,596 1.  on  relief  in  both 
forms ; only  3,239 1.  of  that  was  expended  on 
out-door  relief.  I believe  that  a great  many  are 
relieved  in  workhouses  that  could  be  relieved 
for-  considerably  less  outside,  and  that  would  be 
fit  objects  for  relief  outside.  The  number  of 
those  relieved  was  159,000  inside  and  outside  for 
the  year  ending  29th  September  1859 ; the  ave- 
rage daily  number  relieved  during  the  year  was 
40,369.;  that  gives  153,706  who  were  relieved  for 
indefinite  periods,  and  5,425  who  got  out-door 
relief;  the  other  153,000  were  relieved  in  the 
workhouses ; the  whole  making  a total  of  159,131. 
I believe  that  for  the  same  sum  215,000  could  be 
relieved  in  the  place  of  159,131 ; that  is  by  modi- 
fying the  form  of  the  relief,  altering  the  40,000 
relieved  in  the  workhouses  to  30,000,  and  in- 


creasing the  number  relieved  outside  from  1,296 
to  about  23,000.  There  would  be  an  excess  in 
that  way  of  61,000  persons  for  indefinite  periods 
over  the  number  that  was  relieved  in  the  work- 
houses,  as  at  present. 

3508.  Mr.  Monsell.']  That  would  be  increasing 
the  number  on  out-door  relief,  and  rather  dimi- 
nishing the  number  on  in-door  relief? — Yes;  I 
believe  the  same  sum  would  enable  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  give  relief  to  215,000  in  place  of 
159,000. 

3509.  Keeping  the  establishment  charges  as 
they  are  ? — They  are  all  included. 

3510.  But  do  you  mean  that  you  could  relieve 
those  215,000  maintaining  the  establishment 
charges  at  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  they 
are  now  maintained? — Yes;  for  the  same  sum 
as  is  now  expended. 

3511.  You  would  preserve  the  establishment 
charges  exactly  the  same  as  now  ? — Of  course 
they  would  be  modified  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  necessity;  the  workhouse  establishment 
charges  would  be  lessened,  because  the  number 
in  the  workhouses  would  be  lessened,  and  the 
charges  outside  would  be  increased,  because  the 
number  outside  would  be  increased. 

3512.  By  what  amount  would  you  propose 
that  the  establishment  charges  should  be  reduced? 
— I mention  here  merely  the  number  that  could 
be  relieved  for  the  same  sum  that  was  expended 
that  year. 

3513.  Mr.  Herbert.]  How  can  you  make  a 
proportional  reduction  in  the  establishment 
charges  of  the  workhouses  in  proportion  to  the 
fewer  number  on  in-door  relief? — I think  that 
would  naturally  take  place  to  some  extent;  if 
there  were  only  500  in  the  house  there  ought  not 
to  be  the  same  establishment  charges  as  if  there 
were  700. 

3514.  But  what  officers  would  you  dispense 
with  ? — There  might  be  three  officers  necessary 
for  a large  number,  and  there  might  be  only  two 
necessary  for  a small  number. 

3515.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  names 
of  those  officers  whom  you  would  dispense  with, 
supposing  you  reduced  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  in-door  relief  in  any  one  union,  we  will 
say  from  500  to  250  ? — That'  would  enable  me  to 
get  rid  of  some  ward  masters  and  mistresses  and 
nurses,  and  there  might  not  be  so  many  assistant 
clerks  wanted.  When  once  you  begin  to  examine 
the  economy  of  the  house,  you  find  there  are 
several  officers  whom  you  could  diminish,  not  if 
the  number  relieved  be  only  a little  less,  but 
when  the  number  reduced  was  considerable,, 
there  would  be  room  for  lessening  some  of  the 
officers. 

3516.  Would  you  be  prepared  by  the  next 
day’s  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  actual  salaries  of  officers  which  you 
think  you  could  dispense  with  in  a workhouse, 
at  present  holding,  say  500,  of  which  you  would 
reduce  the  number  to  250  ? — Yes,  I could  make 
an  estimate  of  it. 

3517.  Perhaps  you  would  go  into  the  detail 

of  the  figures  on  which  you  have  founded  that 
statement? — Yes.  # ! 

3518.  All  the  principal  officers,  the  high-paid- 
officers,  must  remain?  — Yes;  the  master,  the 
clerk,  the  matron,  and  some  other  officers,  such, 
as  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 

3519.  In  fact  all  the  principal  officers  ? — Yes. 

3520.  And  the  chaplain  ? — Yes. 

3521.  Lord 
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3521.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Could  you  put 
in  a statement  of  the  basis  you  have  gone  upon, 
in  your  calculation  of  the  number  that  you  could 
relieve  out  of  the  -workhouse,  if  you  reduced  the 
number’  relieved  within  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

3522.  Mr.  George.]  Why  have  you  assumed 
that  only  215,000  would  ask  for  relief  both  in- 
doors and  out-doors,  while  159,131  were  relieved 
in-doors  in  1859? — I assume  that  the  159,131 
persons  who  were  relieved  in  1859  for  indefinite 
periods,  would  be  increased  to  215,000  for  the 
same  sum  that  was  then  expended. 

3523.  But  if  you  were  giving  out-door  relief 
as  generously  and  as  extensively  as  you  propose, 
how  do  you  know  that  that  250,000  would  not  be- 
come half  a million? — I will  answer  the  question; 
I take  the  413,596  7,  which  was  expended  in  1859, 
and  I assume  that  30,000  would  be  relieved  in  the 
workhouses  at  107  per  head;  that  would  be 
300,0007;  and  I assume  that  23,300  (the  average 
daily  number)  would  be  relieved  outside  the 
workhouses  at  2 7 10s.  per  head;  that  would  be 
58,2507  The  maintenance  in  workhouses  would 
be  less  by  58,0007  by  the  removal  of  10,000 
paupers,  and  the  whole  would  be  about 414,000  7, 
exactly  the  sum  now  expended. 

3524.  I understand  perfectly  well  what  you 
mean  by  that  calculation,  that  the  414,000  7, 
which  last  year  only  maintained  159,000  persons 
in  the  workhouses,  would  by  a different  distribu- 
tion of  in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief,  maintain 
215,000;  but  the  question  I ask  you  is  this,  how 


do  you  know  that  that  215,000  would  not  become 
a very  much  larger  number  if  you  encourage  the 
giving  of  out-door  relief? — I do  not  see  how  I 
can  answer  that  question.  It  would  be  at  the 
discretion  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  take  smaller 
or  a greater  number,  but  I have  made  my  estimate 
for  that  given  number. 

3525.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Your  object  was  not  to 
show  that  the  total  amount  of  relief  would  be  so 
limited  to  that  extent,  but  that  with  the  same 
means  you  would  be  able  to  relieve  a much  larger 
number  of  persons  ? — Precisely. 

3526.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  to  what 
extent  pauperism  might  reach  ? — Ho ; that 
would  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  necessity  for  relief. 

3527.  Mr.  Herbert]  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake  upon  the  subject  of  the  reduction 
of  establishments,  I will  give  you  three  unions. 
Take  the  Scarriff  Union,  the  Shillelagh  Union, 
and  the  Skibbereen  Union,  I find  that  in  those 
three  cases  the  salaries  of  the  officers  are,  for 
Scarriff,  409  7 ; for  Shillelagh,  488  7 ; for  Skib- 
bereen, 517  7;  and  I find  that  the  numbers  of 
persons  relieved  in  those  unions  were  respectively 
735,  440,  and  723.  Will  you  be  able  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  let  us  know  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  persons  relieved  one  half, 
what  reduction  you  could  make  in  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  ? — 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Forde. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Denis  Phelan,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 


3528.  Chairman. ] At  the  close  of  your  last 
examination  you  undertook  to  put  in  some  papers 
whioh  you  were  to  prepare  during  the  interval? 
— Yes ; I was  asked,  by  an  Honourable  Member, 
whether  I.  could  give  an  estimate  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  three  workhouses,  supposing  the  number 
of  persons  relieved  were  reduced  one  half.  On 
further  considering  the  question,  I find  that  I 
have  no  data  for  giving  the  return  he  wished  for ; 
that  is,  the  reduction  which  might  then  take 
place  in  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  three 
unions,  namely,  the  Scarriff  Union,  the  Shillelagh 
Union,  and  the  Skibbereen  Union;  but  I can 
give  a return  of  the  number  that  could  be  re- 
lieved in  those  three  unions,  without  any  reduc- 
tion of  salaries,  or  of  establishment,  by  putting 
a portion  of  them  (say  about  one-fourth)  on  out- 
door relief. 

3529.  Will  you  please  to  hand  that  to  Colonel 
Herbert? — Yes.  ( delivering  in  the  same.) 

3530.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Do  you  wish  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  answer  to  Question  3492? — I do. 
I was  asked  the  ground  upon  which  I formed 
the  opinion,  that  relief  in  Ireland  is  insufficient, 
and  I then  omitted  one  ground,  which  is,  that  in 
95  unions,  for  several  years  past,  in  no  single 
instance  has  out-door  relief  been  given.  And, 
I would  beg  to  observe,  that  there  were  96,000 
sick  persons  attended  by  the  dispensary  doctors 
of  these  unions  last  year,  and  about  the  same 
average  in  other  years.  Of  those  96,000,  only 
24,000,  altogether,  were  admitted  into  workhouses 
for  sickness  and  accidents  ; 72,000  of  those  per- 
sons, who  were  so  visited  by  the  doctors,  remained 
outside.  I take  it  for  granted,  that  some  of  the 
families  of  the  24,000  persons  relieved  in  the 
workhouses,  required  relief  outside ; and  that,  of 
the  72,000  persons  attended,  in  their  own  homes, 
more  or  less  of  them  were  in  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their 
illness  and  convalesence. 

3531.  Mr.  Monsell.']  But,  more  or  less,  can 
you  state  from  your  knowledge  of  the  class  of 
persons  that  do  receive  dispensary  medical  relief, 
whether  you  consider  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  those  7 2,000  persons  probably  required  relief  for 
themselves  or  their  families  ? — It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  the  proportion,  hut  I have  omitted  above 
400,000  persons  who  obtained  other  dispensary  re- 
lief in  that  year.  I am  only  alluding  to  the  class 


visited  at  their  own  houses,  assuming  that  they 
were  cases  of  severe  illness  that  could  not  attend 
at  the  dispensary.  I am  sure,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  those  olasses,  that  a large  number  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  year  must  have  been 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; I could  not 
give,  the  proportion,  as  there  are  no  data  for  it, 
hut  it  is  not  a small  one. 

3532.  Mr.  Waldron.]  The  answer  to  Question 
3500, 1 think,  you  were  to  give  in  to-day  ; are  you 
prepared  to  do  that? — Yes;  the  sum  expended 
in  workhouses  in  the  year  1859  was  410,3577, 
for  which  there  was  an  average  daily  number  of 
40,369  paupers;  the  maintenance  and  cost  of 
each  pauper  was  51.  16s.;  if  10,369  of  those  work- 
house  cases  were  put  on  relief  outside  the  year’s 
maintenance  of  the  remaining  30,000  would 
he  174,0007;  the  removal  of  the  10,369  would 
lessen  the  maintenance  and  expenditure  of  the 
workhouse  by  60,1497  ; for  this  sum  of  60,1497, 
relief  could  be  given  outside  to  an  average  daily 
number  of  24,000,  at  the  rate  at  which  out-door 
relief  was  given  last  year,  that  is,  about  27  10  s. 
per  head;  this  number  would  comprise  100,700 
paupers,  who  would  be  relieved  for  indefinite 
periods  in  the  course  of  the  year;  the  average 
daily  number  of  30,000  in  the  workhouses  would 
comprise  1 14,220  paupers,  who  would  be  relieved 
for  indefinite  periods  ; thus  the  number  relieved 
in  workhouses  and  outside  would  be  about215,000, 
in  place  of  153,706,  the  number  relieved  in  work- 
houses  last  year,  which  would  be  an  excess  of 
61,000  on  this  supposed  plan  over  the  number 
that  was  actually  relieved.  The  above-mentioned 
items  for  in-door  maintenance  and  out-door  relief 
amount  to  234,0007;  the  year’s  cost  of  establish- 
ment was  176,1547  for  the  whole  of  the  work- 
houses;  these  make  a total  of  410,1547,  which 
was  the  cost  of  workhouse  paupers  in  1859, 
less  only  203  7 ; by  this  statement,  I take  the 
liberty  to  show  the  Committee  that,  for  the  same 
cost  of  410,1547)  which  is  only  2037  less  than 
was  expended),  61,000  more  paupers  could  be  re- 
lieved by  putting  one-fourth  of  the  workhouse  ' 
number  on  out-door  relief,  and  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  from  my  knowledge  of  paupers  in 
workhouses,  that  that  number  could  be  put  out  if 
a careful  examination  were  made,  without  any 
material  abuse.  There  is  another  item  to  which 
I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee ; 

the 
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the  amount  of  reduction  of  expenditure  that 
could  be  made  in  the  establishment  must  be  a 
jaere  surmise.  I can  make  no  accurate  estimate 
of  it  because  I have  not  been  lately  in  charge  of 
workhouses  so  as  to  know  the  staff,  but  if  one- 
tentli,  or  about  18,000 7.  could  be  reduced  with- 
out affecting  any  interest  or  lessening  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  staff,  28,000  more  paupers  could  be 
relieved  (that  is,  89,000  more  in  all),  than  the 
number  relieved  last  year,  and  for  the  same 
sum. 

3533.  That  is,  that  additional  number  could  be 
relieved  on  out-door  relief? — Yes ; 89,000  inside 
and  outside  more  than  was  relieved  last  year  could 

. be  relieved,  provided  a reduction  could  be  made  of 
a tenth  of  the  whole  expenditure ; but  I have  no 
doubt  that  I am  quite  correct  that  61,000  more 
persons  could  be  relieved  without  one  shilling 
additional  expense  to  last  year’s  cost,  and  without 
any  reduction  of  establishment. 

3534.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Supposing  that  you  had 
no  workhouse  at  all,  and  you  gave  the  poor 
money  in  out-door  relief,  you  then  could  relieve, 
of  course,  a much  greater  number  even  than  that 
which  you  contemplate? — Yes;  but  I beg  leave 
to  state  that  I am  a strong  advocate  for  the 
workhouse  test. 

3535.  But  merely  showing  that  a larger  num- 
ber of  people  could  be  relieved  upon  given  sup- 
positions, does  not  show  that  it  would  work 
practically  in  the  country,  and  we  want  to  ascer- 
tain your  views  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
extending  out-door  relief  without  creating  those 
abuses  and  evils  which  it  has  created  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  been  adopted  ? — I would 
totally  dissent  from  the  giving  of  out-door  relief 
without  workhouses ; I would  test  every  case ; 
I would  give  relief  in  the  workhouse  to  idle  and 
vicious  persons,  and  those  that  were  fit  objects  of 
it,  and  I would  relieve  outside,  very  cautiously, 
those  persons  that  were  fit  objects  for  outdoor 
relief,  according  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1847. 

3536.  You  would  not  give  out-door  relief  to 
any  person  except  after  a certain  residence  in 
the  house? — Not  a residence  in  the  house,  but  I 
would  offer  the  workhouse  to  such  persons  as  I 
had  any  doubt  about,  and  to  those  who  were  fit 
objects  for  it.  To  the  three  classes  mentioned  in 
the  Act  I would  give  out-door  relief  when  I found 
they  were  fit  subjects  for  it. 

3537.  Lord  John  Browne .]  Do  you  believe 
that  the  workhouse  test  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  maintained  ? — I am  quite  certain  it  should 
be  very  strictly  and  carefully  maintained. 

3538.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  recommend  the  work- 
house  test  for  certain  classes,  and  with  regard  to 
the  other  classes  mentioned  in  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  you  think  the  test  should  be 
by  inquiries  to  be  made  by  the  relieving  officers, 
and  the  guardians  ? — Yes ; I would  not  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officers  altogether, 
but  I would  take  care  that  the  guardians  also 
•should  make  inquiries. 

3539.  Lord  Naas.]  Would  you.  retain  the  work- 
house  test  for  all  classes  ? — Yes ; in  the  manner  I 
have  already  explained.  I would  test  every  person 
with  the  workhouse,  that  is  to  say,  not  putting 
them  in  the  workhouse,  but  offering  it  to  all  per- 
sons that  I had  any  doubts  about. 

3540.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  you  anything  to 
add  to  the  answer  which  you  gave  with  regard 
to  some  unions  in  Ireland  that  gave  out-door 
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relief  more  liberally  than  others? — I have. 
There  are  18  unions  in  Ireland  in  which  more 
out-door  relief  is  given  than  in  all  the  others. 
Those  unions  in  1859  had  a population  of 
815,338 ; the  average  daily  number  relieved  in 
them  was  6,407,  and  the  number  of  paupers  re- 
lieved for.indefinite  periods,  was  27,733.  1 in  127 
of  the  population  of  those  18  unions  got  relief. 
The  proportion  that  was  relieved  for  indefinite 
periods  was  1 in  29f;  the  annual  cost  of  each 
pauper  was  8 l 16  s.  6 d. ; the  cost  of  each  pauper 
relieved  for  indefinite  periods  was  21.-  4 d. ; 

the  average  poundage  of  the  year’s  expenditure  on 
the  valuation  of  the  18  unions  was  7 d.  Contrast- 
ing that  with  the  remaining  145  unions,  the  pro- 
portion relieved  was  as  follows : The  average  daily 
number  on  relief  was  only  1 in  162 ; the  propor- 
tion in  the  other  18  unions  being  1 in  127  ; the 
number  that  got  relief  for  indefinite  periods  was 

1 in  43$,  the  other  being  1 in  29-$-  5 the  cost  of 
each  pauper  for  the  year  in  those  145  unions 
was  10  7.  2 s.  6 d.,  being  8 7.  16  s.  6 d.  in  the  18 
unions.  The  cost  for  indefinite  periods  was 

2 7.  14  s.  8 d.,  being  only  2 7.  - s.  4 d.  in  the  18 
unions ; the  average  poundage  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  those  145  unions  was  8 £ d.,  it  being  only 
7 d.  in  the  others.  All  those  I consider  to  be  very 
important  facts,  showing  that  in  those  18  unions 
more  relief  was  given  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, that  each  pauper  cost  less  per  year ; that 
the  cost  was  less  for  indefinite  periods,  and  that 
the  poundage  upon  the  expenditure  was  less  by 
l^  <7.  than  in  those  145  unions. — ( The  Witness 
handed  in  Table  A,  Vide  Appendix,] 

3541.  Have  you  been  led  to  consider  whether 
there  is  as  much  pauperism  in  proportion  to  the 
general  population  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  in 
England  and  Scotland  ? — Yes  ; I have  been  in 
England  a good  deal,  and  in  Scotland;  and  I 
know  Ireland  well. 

3542.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
that  question  ? — I believe  it  to  be  as  much  in 
Ireland  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  compared 
with  the  population.  I saw  some  observations 
with  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  of  pau- 
perism in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners7  Report  for  1859  ; and 
I took  considerable  pains  to  ascertain,  so  far  as 
there  are  official  data,  whether  there  is  more 
pauperism  in  England  and  Scotland,  or  in  Ire- 
land, according  to  the  Poor  Law  returns.  I 
will  take  the  liberty,  if  the  Committee  permit 
me,  to  give  the  results.  I have  ascertained  that 
the  population  of  19  English  counties — Mid- 
dlesex, Kent,  Surrey,  Lancashire,  West  York- 
shire, and  so  on1 — in  which  the  town  populations 
are  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  11,200,000, 
and  that  the  number  in  receipt  of  relief,  in  1859, 
was  475,000,  or  1 in  every  23 § of  the  popula- 
tion. The  other  23  counties  are  more  agricul- 
tural; their  total-  population  was  5,543,000  ; that 
of  the  towns  was,  I think,  1,561,000,  which  is 
only  28  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population ; and 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  in  a year  was 
278,870,  or  1 in  20  of  the  whole  population ; 
that  is,  in  the  rural  districts  there  was  1 in 
20  relieved;  whereas,  in  the  town  districts,  there 
was  only  1 in  every  23  £ relieved.  I am  un- 
willing to  trouble  the  Committee  at  great  length, 
but  these  I consider  very  important  facts  ; and  it 
is  the  same  in  Scotland.  The  proportion  in  Scot- 
land can  be  more  accurately  ascertained;  the 
rural  population  gets  more  relief  in  Scotland 
than  the  urban  population.  The  Poor  Law  re- 
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-D.  Phelan,  ports  enable  any  one  clearly  to  see  that,  but  it 
Esq.  requires  much  labour  to  ascertain  it. 
r~  3543.  Mr.  Waldron.']  What  documents  are 
those  from  which  you  are  reading? — A letter 
1 that  I wrote,  in  which  I stated  the  result  of  the 

inquiries  I have  made. 

3544.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  From  what  sources  did 
you  derive  the  data  on  which  you  founded  that 
calculation? — From  the  English  and  Scotch  Poor 
Law  Reports.  I had  very  considerable  labour  in 
making  it  out  from  those  official  documents ; it 
required  a great  deal  of  time  and  much  calcula- 
tion ; but  I thought  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  do  it,  seeing  that,  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners’ Report  for  last  year,  there  were  some 
doubts  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

3545.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  there  any  way  of 
knowing  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
refused  relief,  and  the  reasons  for  that  refusal  ? — 
In  Ireland  ? 

3546.  Anywhere  in  the  three  kingdoms? — 
There  is  no  way  of  finding  it  out  in  Ireland  or  in 
England,  that  I am  aware  of;  but  in  Scotland 
all  the  refusals  are  recorded,  and  there  is  an 
appeal  by  those  who  are  refused  relief  to  certain 
authorities,  either  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  of 
Supervision  or  to  the  Sheriff  Depute,  and  those 
appeals  are  occasionally,  in  some  districts,  suc- 
cessful, and  relief  is  given  in  consequence  of 
them;  in  other  cases  it  is  refused  on  an  appeal. 

I think  the  numbers  in  each  year  would  average 
about  500  or  600  refusals ; that  is,  the  cases  which 
are  examined  by  the  authorities. 

3547.  I think  there  is  power  to  appeal  by  law 
to  enforce  the  giving  of  relief  to  those  pai-ties  if 
the  Commissioners  or  the  Sheriff  Depute  think 
fit?— Yes ; the  Sheriff  Depute  can  do  it,  and  the 
Board  of  Supervision  can  do  it ; that  is,  they  can 
make  an  order  ad  interim  until  the  case  is  exa- 
mined again  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I con- 
sider that  regulation  to  be  an  exceedingly  useful 
one,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment if  it  could  be  introduced  into  Ireland. 

3548.  By  what  machinery  would  you  propose 
that  that  should  be  carried  out  in  Ireland  ? — The 
Boards  of  Guardians  could  record  the  refusals  on 
their  minutes  every  week. 

3549.  But  it  is  the  appeal  I am  referring  to  ? 
— I am  not  quite  prepared  at  present  to  go  into 
that,  but  I consider  that  would  be  a very  useful 
thing  if  it  could  be  grafted  upon  our  system. 

3550.  Do  you  know  whether  much  dissatis- 
faction exists  as  to  the  disproportion  of  rating  in 
many  electoral  divisions  in  different  unions  ? — I 
do ; I am  very  sure  there  is  much  dissatisfaction. 

_ 3551.  Do  you  believe  that  that  feeling  inju- 
riously affects  the  amount  of  relief  given  to 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it?— Cer- 
tainly ; it  is  given  much  more  stringently  on  that 
Recount. 

3552.  You  think  that  the  more  highly-rated 
divisions  are  less  inclined  to  giventhe  relief  which, 
perhaps,  they  ought  to  give  ? — Yes,  and  the  less 
highly  rated  divisions  too  have  exactly  the  'same 
repugnance  to  it.  I will  point  out,  if  the  Com- 
mittee allow  me,  the  result  of  a return  moved 
for  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Kildare  last 
year,  which  very  strikingly  illustrates  this  in- 
equality of  rating.  That  document  shows,  on 
carefully  analysing  it,  that  the  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion of  148  city  and  town  electoral  divisions,  the 
two  Dublin  Unions  excepted,  was  1,840,860 
and  that  the  amount  of  rates  made  on  them 
in  the  three  years,  comprised  in  the  return. 


1857,  1858,  and  1859,  was  406,786  1, 
was  an  average  poundage  of  4 s.  5 d.  on  that 
valuation.  Then,  all  the  other  divisions  aro 
valued  at  10,372,760 1.,  on  which  the  three  years’ 
rating  was  962,365  l,  being  an  average  poundage 
of  only  Is.  10^  d. ; thus,  on  the  urban  electoral 
divisions  there  was  a valuation  of  4 s.  5 d.  as 
compared  with  1 s.  10 \d.  on  the  rural  divisions 
Other  instances  might  be  given,  such  as  Cork' 
Youghal,  and  a variety  of  others,  which  I should 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Committee  bv 
stating.  1 am  satisfied  that  that  disproportion  is 
not  only  very  inequitable,  considering  -what  I 
knew  when  the  Poor  Law  was  introduced ; but 
that  it  affects  the  giving  of  relief  very  in- 
juriously. 

3553.  Have  you  been  led  to  consider  whether 
mendicancy  still  prevails  to  any  great  extent  in 
Ireland  ?— I know  that  it  does  very  much ; not  as 
much  as  it  did,  of  course,  but  it  prevails  very  ex- 
tensively, and  with  scarcely  any  check  whatever 
upon  it,  _ except  in  a few  large  towns,  where  the 
corporations  have  constables  to  clear  the  streets. 

3554.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Vagrancy 
Act  is  put  in  force  in  Ireland  ? — I never  saw  it 
put  in  force  except  once.  I did  it  myself  once, 
and  I never  saw  it  put  in  force  in  any  other  case! 

3555.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  extensive  mendi- 
cancy and  an  efficient  Poor  Law  can  co-exist  ?— 
I think  it  is  utterly  impossible,  and  I think  all 
the  great  writers  and  authorities  upon  Poor  Law 
questions  go  to  that  extent.  Sir  George  Mcholls 
and  others  have  stated  it. 

3556.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of 
superannuation  of  Poor  Law  officers  at  all  ?— I 
have.  I have  been  spoken  to  by  several  persons 
on  the  subject ; it  is  a difficult  question,  but  I 
think  it  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  secure  • 
the  efficiency  of  the  different  officers;  when 
parties  become  old  and  feeble,  and  less  capable 
of  discharging  their  duties,  they  are  still  kept 
on  by  Boards  of  Guardians  and  committees,  be- 
cause very  few  of  them  can  put  by  as  much  as 
would  make  them  comfortable  under  those  ad- 
verse circumstances.  The  public  suffer  very 
much  by  those  inefficient  officers,  and  if  any 
arrangement  could  be  adopted  which  would  se- 
cure them  a superannuation,  I think  it  would 
be  a great  benefit  to  the  public. 

3557.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  The  guardians  have  at 
present  power  by  law  to  relieve  certain  classes 
either  in  or  out  of  a workhouse  ; your  attention 
has  no  doubt  been  directed  to  the  first  section  of 
the  10th  Viet.  c.  31  ? — Yes. 

3558.  Have  you  observed  that  in  that  section 
in  speaking  of  those  classes  to  whom  the  Act 
gives  power  to  guardians  to  administer  relief 
either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  these  words 
are  used : “ That  they  shall  have  power  to  relieve 
such  poor  persons,  being  destitute  poor  persons 
as  aforesaid,  either  in  the  workhouse  or  out  of 
the  workhouse  and  that  then  these  words 
follow  : “ as  to  them  shall  appear  fitting  and 
expedient  in  each  individual  case  ” ? — Yes. 

3559.  What  is  your  reading  of  those  words; 
is  it  not,  that  not  only  by  the  spirit,  but  by  the 
letter  of  the  Act,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians 
not  to  make  any  general  rule  with  respect  to  the 
relief  to  those  classes,  but  to  investigate  each 
individual  case  upon  its  merits  ? — Yes ; that  is 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Act. 

3560.  Is  it  in  your  experience  that  the  guar- 
dians carry  out  the  letter  of  the  Act  in  that 

manner  ? — 
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manner? — Certainly  not;  very  far  otherwise, 
indeed. 

3561.  Their  general  habit  has  been  to  have 
a general  rule  of  not  giving  out-door  relief  to 
those  classes  at  all,  and  not  investigating  the 
cases  individually  as  they  come  before  them  ?- — 
I would  not  say  that  they  make  that  a rule.  It 
would  be  illegal,  I believe,  to  make  a rule,  or 
if  they  made  it,  I take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  would  point  out,  that 
if  not  illegal,  it  was  not  according  to  vthe  spirit  of 
the  Act ; but  I know  the  custom  for  years  has 
been  in  the  great  majority  of  unions,  that  no  out- 
door relief  is  given ; and  that  custom  is  almost 
equal  to  a rule,  because  when  certain  classes  who 
would  not  go  into  the  workhouse,  but  who  still 
are  eligible  or  admissible  for  relief  under  the  Act, 
know  that  they  will  only  be  admitted  into  the 
workhouse,  they  will  not  apply. 

3562.  Are  you  aware  that  in  any  union  in 
Ireland  a resolution  has  been  come  to  not  to  give 
relief  outside  the  workhouse  to  those  classes  ? — 
I have  seen  it  so  stated  in  the  newspapers  re- 
peatedly. 

3563.  The  Dundalk  Union? — Yes;  I under- 
stand that  a rule  has  been  made  in  that  union 
more  than  once  that  out-door  relief  would  not  be 
given  to  some  of  the  classes  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  Act.  There  are  three  classes  mentioned, 
namely,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  and  widows  with 
two  or  more  legitimate  children,  and  I think  the 
widows  were  the  parties  who  were  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers  as  having  been  excluded  by  that 
resolution  of  the  Board. 

3564.  But,  in  fact,  I believe  there  are  only 
about  18  unions  in  which  any  out-door  relief  is 
given? — Chiefly  in  18,  in  which  3,618  got  relief 
outside  for  indefinite  periods  in  the  year  1859 ; 
in  50  others  1,807  were  so  relieved,  and  in  94 
none  were  relieved  outside. 

3565.  You  believe  that  relief  might  be  given 
in  those  cases,  in  many  instances,  outside  the 
workhouse,  with  advantage  to  the  poor  and 
without  considerably  raising  the  rates  upon  the 
ratepayers  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
it ; if  I had  any  doubt  of  it,  I should  be  very 
far  from  pressing  it  upon  this  Committee. 

3566.  Do  you  believe  that  any  checks  to  pre- 
vent imposition  would  be  requisite  beyond  those 
which  the  present  machinery  of  the  law  affords  ? 
• — No;  I believe  that  inquiries  made  by  relieving 
officers,  if  they  were  fit  men  for  the  office,  and 
fairly  paid,  and  subsequent  inquiries  before 
Boards  of  Guardians,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
I may  advert  to  a union  which  gives  a larger 
amount  of  out-door  relief  than  any  other  union 
in  Ireland,  and  I can  state  from  personal  obser- 
vation that  the  inquiries  of  the  relieving  officer 
and  guardians  are  sufficient,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  has  assured  me — indeed,  I have  a 
letter  from  him  saying  so — that  he  was  prepared 
to  show  that,  being  many  years  chairman  of  a 
union  where  out-door  relief  has  been  given  more 
.than  in  other  unions,  he  believes  it  was  given 
according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act, 
and  that  abuses  have  not  occurred. 

3567.  Lord  Naas. ] Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  state  what  union  that  was  ? — The  Drogheda ; 
and  I will  add  that  I know  that  the  relieving 
officer  is  exceedingly  careful,  and  that  he  has 
superintended  the  giving  of  relief  more  than  any 
other  person  in  Ireland;  and  I think  he  is 
equally  prepared  with  the  chairman  to  show  that 
there  are  very  few  abuses  in  giving  relief  out- 
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side ; there  are  attempts  at  it,  of  course,  but  it  D. 
is  perfectly  within  their  means  to  prevent  those 
attempts  being  successful. 

3568.  Mr.  Cogan.~\  Do  you  think  it  would  be  1 
essential,  if  your  recommendations  were  carried 
out  as  to  the  extension  of  relief,  to  have  an  in- 
creased number  of  relieving  officers? — Yes;  that 

is  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Boor  Law  in  Ireland.  I know  one 
union,  to  which  I went  about  a year  ago,  where  I 
found  a considerable  amount  of  out-door  relief 
given,  and  where  there  was  only  one  relieving 
officer,  who  was  an  old  man,  though  the  union 
was  17  or  18  miles  long ; that  is  the  Union  of 
New  Ross,  one  with  which  I am  very  well  ac- 
quainted. I think  it  is  15  or  16  miles  long,  and 
is  very  wide ; that  relieving  officer  rarely  gave  a 
report  on  the  cases  he  relieved  from  week  to 
week.  I attended  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
knowing  several  of  them,  I expressed  my  surprise 
that  they  had  not  a better  check  on  the  relieving 
officer,  and  I pointed  out  the  abuses  that  might 
occur  ; but  that  is  a difficulty  that  might  easily 
be  remedied,  by  putting  three  or  four  fairly  paid 
relieving  officers  in  the  place  of  one.  In 
Drogheda,  which  is  a smaller  union,  they  have 
four  relieving  officers. 

3569.  Do  you  think  that  the  extension  of  relief 
that  you  contemplate  would  cause  any  greatly 
increased  amount  of  difficulty  or  trouble  to 
Boards  of  Guardians? — No,  I do  not  think  it 
would ; when  the  system  is  once  in  progress,  it 
goes  very  smoothly.  In  Drogheda  Union,  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  relief  is  given,  it  occupies 
about  an  hour  each  Board  day  to  hear  the  out- 
door cases,  and  I think  the  check  of  hearing  them 
in  that  way  before  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
relieving  officer  being  present,  and  giving  an 
account  of  each  case,  acts  successfully. 

3570.  I believe  ■ the  circumstances  of  the 
country  are  very  different  now  from  what  they 
were  when  out-door  relief  was  more  extensively 
given  in  Ireland? — They  are  very  different,  I 
am  glad  to  say. 

3571.  You  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  proba- 
bility now  of  the  same  difficulties  arising  as  arose 
then  ? — There  is  no  appearance  of  it  now. 

3572.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  last  year ; 
have  you  seen  that  Bill  ? — I have. 

3573.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
second  clause  of  that  Bill,  which  enables  guar- 
dians to  admit  poor  persons,  not  being  destitute, 
into  the  poor  house  hospital? — Yes. 

3574.  Do  you  believe  that  that  proposed  change 
in  the  law  would  be  advantageous? — I highly 
approve  of  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  very  ne- 
cessary. But  I do  not  approve  of  the  proviso  in 
the  3d  clause,  which  makes  masters  and  mis- 
tresses liable  to  pay  for  their  servants,  as  gene- 
rally it  will  frustrate  the  intention.  And,  again, 
provision  should  be  made  that  the  medical  officer 
should  be  remunerated  for  his  attendance  on 
those  who  have  ability  to  pay. 

3575.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  at  present  there 
is  not  sufficient  means  of  relieving  sickness  in  the 
country  ? — Not  in  hospitals. 

3576.  What  effect  do  you  think  that  change,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  upon  the  county  infir- 
maries?— I think,  if  judiciously  carried  out,  it 
would  have  no  ill  effect  upon  them. 

3577.  You  do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  the  county  infirmaries? — I am  quite 
sure  it  would  not,  and  I will  explain  why  I think 

X so. 
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so.  The  surgeon  of  a county  infirmary  is  paid 
100 1.  per  year  (late  Irish  currency)  from  the 
Treasury,  and  100  l.  per  year  from  the  county, 
provided  he  is  a member  of  the  Dublin  College  of 
Surgeons.  There  is,  under  the  Grand  Jury  Act, 
power  to  present  as  high  as  1,400 1.  a year  for  each 
infirmary,  about  half  of  which  is  usually  assessed 
on  the  county ; and,  if  the  workhouses  were  to 
admit  those  cases,  I do  not  think  that  the  work- 
house  most  contiguous  to  the  infirmary  would 
have  many,  because  the  infirmary  would  absorb  a 
great  proportion  of  the  accidents,  and  the  worst 
of  the  medical  and  surgical  cases.  The  county 
infirmary  surgeons  have  very  influential  friends, 
and  though,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  the  county 
presentments  might  be  diminished,  I think  the 
subscriptions  of  those  friends  would  be  increased ; 
but  in  any  case  there  would  be  quite  ample  funds 
to  enable  the  county  infirmaries  to  attend  to  the 
number  of  cases  that  would  come  to  them,  be- 
cause the  workhouses  at  a distance  would  absorb 
so  many  of  the  serious  cases,  and  the  accidents  at 
a distance. 

3578.  Do  -you  think  that  the  grand  jury  would 
still  continue  to  vote  sums  of  money  for  those 
county  infirmaries? — Yes;  I think  they  would 
.continue  to  vote  fairly  for  them,  because  they  are 
useful  institutions,  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of -them  are,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  men  of  high 
character,  and  the  grand  juries  are  very  partial  to 
the  county  infirmaries. 

3579.  And  you  think,  also,  -that  the  private 
subscriptions  would  continue  to  flow  in? — I am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  would  now,  more 
than  ever. 

3580.  Now,  with  respect  to  clause  7 of  the  new 
Bill,  which  allows  orphan  and  deserted  children 
to  be  reared  outside  the  workhouse:  are  you 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  that  clause  ? — Yes  ; 
I know  the  clause. 

3581.  That  clause  begins  by  l’eciting,  that  the 
mortality  amongst  infant  children  admitted  into 
the  workhouses  without  their  mothers,  is  very 
great;  is  that  true? — That  is  true;  and  I be- 
lieve also  that  the  mortality  amongst  children 
with  their  mothers,  in  workhouses,  is  very  con- 
siderable ; that,  however,  of  the  orphan  and  de- 
serted children  is  very  great  indeed. 

3582.  Peculiarly  large  ?— Peculiarly  large. 

3583.  The  mortality  amongst  other  children -is 
also  larger  than  it  would  be  among  children  of  a 
similar  class,  outside  the  workhouse  ? — Yes;  it  is 
so  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  inferior  diet  the 
children  get.  I am  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  good  milk  in  most  workhouses,  which  is 
very  considerable.  I have  frequently,  whilst  an 
inspector  in  charge  of  workhouses,  had  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  sending  back  the  milk,  find- 
ing that  it  was  one  third  water,  ‘and  the  butter- 
milk so  sour  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  There  is 
nothing  that  tends  more  to  the  injury  of  children 
in  workhouses,  even  those  who  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  age,  than  a defective  dietary  in 
the  way  of  milk. 

3584.  I believe  your  experience  (and  your 
experience  has  been  very  large  in  inspecting 
workhouses),  is,  that  the  milk  given  to  the  child- 
ren has  been  of  inferior  quality  ? — Certainly. 

3585.  That  it  has  not  been  sufficient  for  the 
sustenance  of  life  ? — Certainly ; very  often  bad. 

3586.  You  approve  of  the  provision  of  this 
clause,  that  orphans  and  deserted  children  should 
be  reared  outside  the  workhouse? — Very  highly. 

3587.  Would  you  propose  to  extend  the  age 


beyond  the  limit  of  five  years,  which  is  contem- 
plated by  this  clause  ? — I would.  I think  if  the. 
children  were  put  out  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
relieved  outside  the  house,  until  perhaps  12  years 
of  age. 

3588.  I believe  that  that  proposal  was.  assented 

to,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  last  year? 

I saw  it,  I think,  in  the  Draft  Bill. 

3589.  If  the  children  were  relieved  outside  the 
house  up  to  12  years  of  age,  do  you  think  they 
would  be  lively  ever  to  go  back  again  as  paupers, 
or  that  they  would  be  absorbed  into  the  general 
population  as  labourers  ? — I do  not  think  that 
one  in  10  would  go  back  to  the  workhouse ; I 
think  they  would  be  absorbed. 

3590.  You  think  that  the  workhouse  rearing 
is  injurious  to  those  children  in  point  of  health 
but  what  is  your  opinion  of  its  effects  upon  their 
morality? — The  morality  of  children  inside  the 
workhouse  is  very  low,  generally  speaking ; many 
of  the  children  that  come  in  are  those  of  vicious 
parents;  the  children  are  left  in  charge  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress  for  about 
three  or  four  hours  a day,  and  for  the  rest  of  their 
time  they  are  either  left  to  themselves  (except  in 
the  case  of  their  being  occupied  under  the  agricul- 
turist) or  there  is  usually  a pauper  in  attendance 
on  them  while  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
go  to  their  rooms,  or  otherwise  -occupy  them- 
selves. The  children  are  in  that  way  mixed  up 
with  other  bad  children,  or  are,  perhaps,  under 
the  care  very  often  of  paupers  of  bad  character, 
and  there  are  no  home  ties  for  them,  and  no 
means  of  attaching  them  to  a family,  or,  very 
often,  of  knowing  the  advantages  of  a family 
training.  In  some  unions  the  boys  are  usefully 
employed  for  some  time  daily  under  the  agricul- 
turist. 

359 1.  You  think  that  the  bringing  of  the  children 
up  without  those  family  ties  is  very  injurious  to 
them  in  after  life  probably?- — Very  much  so; 
many  of  them  are  utterly  unfit  for  earning  a sub- 
sistence after  being  10, 12,  or  13  years  in  a work- 
house  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  that  I should 
say  that  many  children  go  out  very  smart,  well 
educated,  and  very  competent. 

3592.  Have  you  been  made  aware  in  any  cases 
how  those  children  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  workhouse  have  turned  out  afterwards  in 
life ; are  there  any  instances  that  you  could  men- 
tion?— I could  not  give  instances;  several  who 
emigrated  are  said  to  have  turned  out  well ; but 
of  those  that  go  out  to  service  I know  that  a very 
considerable  number  return  to  the  workhouses 
again  and  again  after  situations  have  been  pro- 
vided for  them. 

3593.  They  have  not  turned  out  to  be  efficient 
servants  ? — They  have  not,  and  the  general  ex- 
perience is  against  them.  If  the  Committee  would 
allow  me,  I would  add  a word  with  respect  to  the 
sending  out  of  children  in  the  harvest  time,  or 
early  in  summer.  In  many  unions  children  of  12 
or  13  years  of  age  are  sent  out  to  farmers  and 
families  in  that  way.  My  experience  of  that 
arrang-ement  is  very  much  against  it.  The  person 
receiving  the  child  promises  to  have  it  taken 
good  care  of ; to  send  it  to  church  or  chapel  on 
Sundays,  and  to  have  some  religious  attention 
paid  to  it ; but  I have  frequently  found  the  chil- 
dren come  back  in  the  most  wretched  condition. 

I have  seen  them  myself  on  the  roadside  under 
the  worst  circumstances  very  frequently  and 
knew  that  they  had  never  been  sent  to  prayers. 

I ascertained  that  in  many  cases.  It  probably 

would 
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would  be  the  fault  of  the  child  to  some  extent, 
he  being  unmanageable ; but  the  result,  at  all 
events,  is  bad. 

3594.  Have,  you  any  knowledge  of  girls  who 
have  gone  out  of  the  workhouse  who  have  been 
reared  there,  and  have  returned  shortly  after- 
wards, after  pursuing  immoral  courses  outside  ? — 
Yes. 

. 3595.  Is  that  a matter  of  common  complaint? 
— In  some  unions  it  is  less  than  in  others,  but  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  the  Committee 
will  allow  me,  I would  venture  to  mention  a cir- 
cumstance about  which  I have  no  positive  know- 
ledge of  my  own.  I have  been  informed  since  I 
came  to  London  of  a union  in  which  the  Board 
of  Guardians  put  out  22  girls  last  harvest. 

• 3596.  Lord  Naas.]  Will  you  mention  the 
name,  of  that: union? — The  Mill-street  Union, 
County  Cork.  Of  those  22  girls  my  information 
was,  that  16  came  in  pregnant  in  about  four  or 
five  months. 

3597.  Lord  John  Broione.]  What  was  the  age 
at  which  those  girls  were,  put  out  ? — They  must 
have  been  above  15. 

- 3598.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  Now  we  approach  another 
change  contemplated  by  this  Act.  Clause  17 
enables  the  Boor  Law  inspectors  to  act  under  the 
Medical  Charities’  Act,  they  not  being  medical 
inspectors  ?- — Yes. 

3599.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — I do  not, 
indeed. 

3600.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  why  you  do 
not  approve  of  that  clause  ? — I consider  that  a 
non-medical  person  is  incapable  of  inspecting  a 
medical  institution,  either  efficiently  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  satisfactorily  to  those  who  are  put' over 
it.  That  is  one  objection  which  I have  to  that 
change.  Iam  sure  that,  even  if  the  inspection 
were  done  equally  as  well  as  a medical  inspector 
could  do  it,  yet  there  would  be  strong  objections 
on  the  part  of  many  to  the  report,  or  the  result 
of  the  inspection.  I mean  objections  on  the  part, 
for  instance,  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of 
the  institution,  or  of  the  guardians  in  whose  care 
it  was.  The  proposal  here  is,  that  there  may  be. 
three  medical  inspectors  to  10  ordinary  inspec- 
tors, but.  all  my  experience  goes  to  this,  that' 
when  an  inspector  goes  to  a workhouse,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  inspect  the  workhouse  efficiently, 
and  I think  there  might  be  a reduction  of  the 
number  ofinspectors  with  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  appointing  a certain  number  of  medical 
inspectors,  and  making  them  general  -inspectors. 

I do  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  who  might  be  banisters,  and  who  might  be 
put  on  for  legal  purposes,  it  would  be  a very 
great  advantage  to  the  department,  and  lead  to 
greater  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
that,  the  general  inspector  should  also  be  a 
medical  man.  I beg  the  Committee  will  not 
suppose  for  a moment  that  I make  that  sugges- 
tion because  I am  a medical  man  myself,  or  with 
any  view  whatever,  except  that  my  own  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  that  in  many  instances  the 
general  inspector  could  not  possibly,  and  did  not, 
because  he  could  not  efficiently,  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  inspection  when  sanitary  and  medical 
matters  required  consideration. 

3601.  Lord  Naas.  ] Does  that  answer  apply 
entirely  to  workhouses  and  not  to  dispensaries  ? 
~I  am  speaking  of  the  infirmary  and  fever  hos- 
pital of  the  workhouse.  I am  of  opinion,  that 
whenever  there  is  an  inspection  of  any  import- 
ance, a person,  who  is  not  a medical  man,  can- 
0.28. 


not  perform  the  duties  properly,  and  to  empower 
a person,  who  is  not  a medical  man,  to  inspect 
a fever  hospital,  or  a workhouse  infirmary,  ap- 
pears, to  me  to  be  very  much  the  contrary  of 
adopting  the  best  course.  I think,  that  in  place 
of  the  14  or  13  inspectors  who  are  here  proposed, 
9 or  10  well  educated  medical  men  (and  medical 
men  are,  most  of  them,  as  well  educated  in  Ire- 
land as  barristers,  many  of  them  having  college 
degrees)  would  perform  the  duties  efficiently,  and 
that  there  would  be  a saving  of  whatever  sum 
the  reduction  of  three  or  four  inspectors  would 
create. 

3602..  Mr.  Cog  an.']  Do  you  not  believe  that 
there  might  be  some  cases  of  investigation,  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  medical  men,  in  which 
it  would.be  desirable  that  the  persons  appointed 
to  investigate  the  cases  might,  with  advantage, 
not  be  members  of  that  profession  ?— Yes  ; and 
for  that  purpose  I have  stated,  that  I think  a 
barrister  or  two  would  be  desirable. 

3603.  In  an  investigation  in  which  anythin^ 
regarding  the  conduct  of  a medical  man,  or  his 
treatment  of  patients,  or  anything  against  him, 
professionally,  came  to  be  examined  into,  your 
suggestion  would  be,  that  it  should  be  examined 
both  by  medical  men  and  non-medical  men  ? — 
Yes. 

3604.  Now,  we  will' pass  from  that  to  the  25th 
clause..  The  25th  clause  gives  power  to  the 
Commissioners  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  blind 
inmates  of  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

3605.  Enabling  them  to  send  those  inmates* 
who  are  under  22  years  of  age,  to  one  or  more 
asylums  ? — Yes. 

36.06. . Are  you  aware  that  there  are,  at  present, 
any  institutions  in  Ireland  for  the  maintenance' 
of  the  blind? — Yes;  I was  lately  at  one,  which 
was  got  up  at  Portobello,  and  there  are  two- 
others  being  got  up,  extensively,  in  Dublin.  I 
believe  there  is  one  in  Cork,  and  that  there  are 
arrangements  for  others. 

3.607 . Do  you  know  whether  those  are  denomi- 
national asylums  for  poor  persons  professing  a’ 
particular  creed  ? — In  Dublin  they  are  ; there  is' 
a blind  asylum  in  Dublin,  of  long  standing,  which 
is  not  denominational. 

3608.  Is  it  the  Molyneux  Institution  ? — I am 
not  sure ; it  is  an  industrial  institution,  not' 
literary. 

3609..  But  there  are  blind  asylums  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  blind  asylums  for  Protestants  ? — 
Yes. 

.3610.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  asylums  for  the 
blind  ought  to  be  denominational  ? — Yes ; unfortu- 
nately, in  Ireland,  there  is  a great  deal  of  squab- 
bling on  account  of  religious  matters,  and  I think 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  denominational' 
under  the  circumstances,  though  I should  myself 
like  to  see  all  people  harmonise  together. 

3611.  Do  you  consider  if  those  institutions  were' 
capable  of  taking  the  blind  persons  from  those 
workhouses,  that  it  would  be  cheaper,  or  in  any 
other  respect  better  for  guardians  to  send  them  to 
those  asylums  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  build- 
ing new  ones  ?— When  I came  to  London  I was 
rather  in  favour  of  the  intention  indicated  by  the 
Bill,  but  I have  heard  a good  deal  on  the  subject 
since,  and  my  opinion  is  greatly  changed.  I think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  denominational' 
asylums.  I think  the  institutions  would  o-et  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  being  denominational^  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  perhaps  a certain  period 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  elapse  in  order  that  the 
x ^ operation. 


D.  Phelanr 
Esq. 

16  May 
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D.  Phelan,  operation  of  those  blind  asylums,  which  are  being 

Esq.  got  up  with  a good  deal  of  anxiety  and  attention, 

may  be  seen.  I think,  also,  that  those  denomi- 

16  May  national  asylums  would  absorb  the  blind  paupers 

186 1.  from  workhouses,  and  that  many  of  them  would 
not  go  to  blind  asylums  supported  under  the  Poor 
Law ; that,  however,  is  matter  of  opinion. 

3612.  Are  you  aware  that  those  asylums  at 
present  receive  some  inmates  of  poor  houses  on  a 
payment  of  about  10/.? — Yes,  when  I was  at 
Portobello  they  had  some  there,  and  pointed  them 
out  to  me,  and  I was  very  glad  to  find  it  was  so ; 
I know  it  is  the  case  in  other  instances. 

3613.  Do  you  know  that  that  10/.  is  consi- 
derably less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a blind  person  in  an  asylum  ? — I know 
it  is. 

3614.  The  extra  expense  then  would  be  de- 
frayed from  private  charity? — Yes,  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

3615.  Do  you  believe  that  that  spirit  of  cha- 
rity is  strong  enough  in  Ireland  to  secure  suffi- 
cient accommodation  in  those  asylums  for  the  blind 
inmates  of  the  poor  houses  ? — I do.  There  has 
been  a great  stretch  of  that  spirit  of  charity 
lately  ; there  is  far  more  exertion  than  there  was 
in  that  direction,  and  I think  it  will  increase, 
partly  with  the  growth  of  the  kindly  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  partly  with  the  increase  of  their 
means.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me 
to  say  another  word  in  respect  to  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb.  While  I was  superintending 
Poor  Relief  myself,  and  as  medical  inspector  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  I found  that  there  was  a 
very  considerable  objection  to  send  blind,  or  deaf 
or  dumb  persons,  from  several  unions  to  the  in- 
stitutions for  them,  and  the  objection,  I found 
on  scrutinising  it,  was  with  the  electoral  division 
guardians  and  with  parties  connected  with  the 
electoral  division  on  which  the  pauper  was  to 
be  placed.  A very  distressing  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  Innishowen  Union  when  I was  in 
charge  of  it.  An  industrious  poor  man  had  four 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  one  of  whom,  a girl 
about  12,  was  so  very  troublesome  that  the  father 
was  anxious  to  send  her  to  an  asylum,  but  one  of 
the  guardians  of  the  electoral  division  in  which 
the  family  resided  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  more  than  a quarter  acre  of  land,  and 
were  not  destitute.  On  inspecting  the  man’s  re- 
sidence, I found  that  the  potato  garden  attached 
to  his  house  was  more  than  a quarter  of  an  acre, 
and  on  this  ground  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
decided  that  she  could  not  be  sent  as  a destitute 
person.  Had  she  been  a union  case,  the  persons 
that  objected  would  have  agreed  in  sending  her 
to  an  asylum.  Now,  if  that  class  of  persons 
were  to  be  made  union*  paupers,  there  would 
be  far  less  objection  to  send  them  to  any  place 
where  they  were  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  may 
now  be  done  by  an  amendment  of  the  Act. 

3616.  Now,  we  will  pass  from  that  subject  to 
another.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  contemplated 
also  by  this  Bill,  to  abolish  the  restriction  in 
giving  relief,  which  existed  in  consequence  of 
Avhat  was  popularly  known  as  the  Quarter  Acre 
Clause  ? — Yes,  and  I am  glad  to  see  that  that  is 
to  be  done. 

3617.  You  believe  that  that  abolition  would 
be  an  advantageous  change  in  the  law  ? — I am 
sure  it  would ; it  affects  the  giving  of  relief  far 
less  now  than  it  did,  but  still  it  affects  it. 

36 IS.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely,  from  the 
state  of  the  country,  that  any  of  those  evils 


would  now  arise  which  it  was  feared  might  have 

arisen  when  that  restriction  was  imposed  ? I 

think  not. 

3619.  Now,  have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  Poor 
Law  Commission? — It  would  scarcely  become 
me  to  make  any  observation  on  that  head,  havino- 
myself  been  an  officer  under  that  Commission  • 
but  the  object  of  this  Committee  is  inquiry,  and 
I will  tell  the  result  of  what  has  been  said  by  a 
great  many  who  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  - 
there  is  a very  great  feeling  in  Ireland,  that 
however  valuable  those  who  came  over  from 
England  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  may 
have  been  up  to  this  time,  it  is  desirable  there- 
should  be  more  of  the  Irish  element  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  than  there  has 
been  and  than  there  is  at  present,  and  I think 
that  the  law  would  be  more  satisfactorily  admi- 
nistered if  that  were  the  case. 

3620.  I believe  that  a very  large  number  of 
those  gentlemen  constituting  the  Commission  are 
not  Irishmen  ? — Two  of  them  are  Englishmen. 

3621.  Are  there  not,  including  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, more  than  that  ? — Yes,  four ; but  I assume 
the  two  ex  officio  Commissioners  merely  abide  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  three  local  gentlemen ; I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  occasional 
meetings  of  the  Board  by  the  ex  officio  members 
as  well  as  the  others. 

3622.  Do  you  not  believe  if  a similar  state  of 
things  existed  in  this  country,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  administering  the  Poor  Law  here 
were  Irishmen,  that  there  would  be  a very  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  country  ?- — There  would  no 
doubt ; the  English  Poor  Law  is  carried  out  by 
Englishmen,  and  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  is  carried 
out  by  Scotchmen  exclusively  ; and  I think  there 
is  a feeling  in  Ireland  that  we  would  be  able, 
and  very  well  able,  to  carry  out  the  Poor  Law  for 
ourselves,  either  with  or  without  assistance. 

3623.  Mr.  Gregory. ] Are  you  aware,  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  that  Mr.  Briscoe  was  on  the 
Board  of  Supervision  ? — No  ; he  is  not  on  the 
Board  of  Supervision;  he  is  a district  superin- 
tendant,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Poor  Law  in- 
spector in  Ireland,  but  with  far  less  salary,  only 
300/.  per  year.  I was  speaking  solely  of  the 
Commissioners. 

3624.  Mr.  Cogan.~\  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  natural  that  persons  belonging  to  a country, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people,  would  be  best  fitted  to  ad- 
minister the  Poor  Law  in  that  country  ? — I am 
quite  sure  of  it,  cceteris  paribus,  assuming  that 
they  had  the  same  capacities ; only  one  of  all  the 
gentlemen  engaged  on  the  Board  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland,  could  ever  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  that  is  Mr.  Senior. 

3625.  Mr.  Maguire.~\  What  opportunity  had 
Mr.  Senior  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  poor  1 
— He  was  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Ireland 
some  years  before  being  a member  of  the  Board. 

3626.  Mr.  Power  never  had  such  experience  ? 
— No. 

3627.  Mr.  Cogan.~]  Are  you  aware  that  there 
was  a Return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
last  Session,  specifying  the  attendances  of  Com- 
missioners, and  their  inspections  of  workhouses 
in  Ireland,  and  do  you  know  the  contents  of  that 
Return  ? — Yes. 

3628.  Does  it  appear  from  that  Return  that 
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the  Chief  Commissioners  have  ever  inspected 
any  of  the  workhouses  throughout  the  country  ? 
— I believe  they  have  not.  Sir  George  Nicholls 
did  go  round  once  a year,  but  I believe  it  is  not 
done  now. 

3629.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  system 
of  inspection  by  means  of  those  gentlemen  called 
the  “ Assistant  Commissioners”  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  efficiency  ? — If  the  Committee  would 
excuse  me,  I should  rather  not  give  an  opinion 
upon  that,  because  some  of  them  were  my  col- 
leagues. 

3630.  Now,  to  pass  to  another  subject : have 
you  seen  the  recent  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, stating  that  vaccination  seems  to  have 
fallen  off  considerably  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; I am 
glad  I am  asked  that  question ; because  I have 
had  very  considerable  opportunities  of  knowing 
how  vaccination  operates  in  Ireland.  There  is  a 
falling  off  to  some  extent,  but  in  whatever  way 
the  present  Vaccination  Act  is  carried  out,  there 
would  be  still  a very  considerable  number  of 
persons  liable  to  small-pox ; it  is  in  this  way : the 
doctor  vaccinates  whatever  number  come  to  him, 
and  as  many  as  choose  to  come  back  at  the 
proper  time,  he  will  be  able  to  certify  are  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated;  but  three-fourths  of  them 
may  not  come  back.  He  makes  a return  of  so 
many  cases  as  he  believes  to  be  successful,  or 
knows  to  be  successful,  and  the  others  he  knows 
nothing  about.  The  vesicle  may  put  on  a favour- 
able and  proper  appearance  on  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  and  if  the  medical  man  sees  the  child 
on  that  day  he  knows  that  all  is  so  far  right ; 
but  that  vesicle  may  be  destroyed  between  that 
and  the  tenth  day,  and  the  person  will  be  still 
liable  to  small-pox.  With  respect  to  securing 
the  coming  back  of  the  child,  there  is  only 
one  means  that  I know  of,  which  is,  to  make 
it  compulsory,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in 
England,  that  each  child  shall  be  vaccinated, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  concurrently  with  an 
Act  for  deaths,  births,  and  marriages.  I have 
attended  very  much  to  that  subject,  and  I beg  to 
say,  that  I saw  numerous  returns  of  cases  of 
persons  vaccinated,  and  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
those  persons  were  not  constitutionally  vacci- 
nated ; that  is  to  say,  they  had  not  had  the  cow- 
pock  constitutionally ; and  therefore  every  one 
of  those  persons  was  liable  to  small-pox. 

3631.  Do  you  believe  that  inoculation  has  in- 
creased in  Ireland? — I have  no  means  of  knowing 
it. 

3632.  But  you  think  that  vaccination  has  fallen 
off? — Yes  ; I think  the  Poor  Law  Report  shows 
that  it  has  fallen  off  during  the  last  year,  but  not 
much ; but  I would  attach  no  value,  or  no  very 
great  value,  to  the  number  of  cases  returned  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  as  vaccinated,  for, 
though  they  may  be  correct,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  doctors  to  tell  how  many  of  the  cases  that  do 
not  return  are  successful ; and,  so  far  as  they 
were  not  successful,  all  those  persons  would  be 
liable  to  small-pox. 

3633.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  medical  man  to  find  out  whether  the  cases  are 
successful  or  not? — He  cannot  do  so;  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  go  round  from  house  to  house  to 
ascertain  it.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  it  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  very  simple : the  parties 
must  come  back  under  a penalty  of  20  s. ; that  is, 
they  must  have  the  child  vaccinated  under  a 
penalty  of  20  s.,  and,  unless  the  medical  officer 
sees  the  person  at  particular  times — the  eighth, 

0.28. 


and  eleventh  or  twelfth  days — he  cannot  give  the 
certificate. 

3634.  You  propose  that  vaccination  should  be 
made  compulsory  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  in  England  ? 
— Yes,  certainly ; and  as  it  is  in  every  civilized 
country  in  Europe,  but  Ireland. 

3635.  Are  there  any  other  alterations  with  re- 
gard to  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which 
you  would  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Committee, 
besides  those  that  we  have  already  alluded  to  ? — 
I would  beg  to  point  out  that  the  provision  in  the 
Bill  for  cancelling  dispensary  tickets  appears  to 
be  very  insufficient. 

3636.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  ? — The 
medical  officer  is  obliged  to  attend  the  person  re- 
commended, and  after  some  attendance  more  or 
less,  it  is  found  that  the  person  was  not  a fit 
subject  for  dispensary  attendance ; the  medical 
officer’s  time  has  been  occupied,  and,  after  the  can- 
celling, that  person  can  get  no  more  attendance ; 
but  the  attendance  may  have  been  for  three  weeks 
or  a month,  and  unless  the  medical  officer  makes 
an  effort  to  be  paid  for  that  attendance,  although 
the  person  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  attention, 
he  would  be  paid  nothing  for  it.  Now  the  sum 
that  is  proposed  to  be  paid  is  too  small;  the 
whole  matter  appears  to  me  to  require  some  fur- 
ther consideration ; the  medical  officer  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  recovering  before  the  assistant 
barrister,  so  as  to  take  the  case  away  entirely 
from  local  parties ; the  magistrate,  or  the 
wife  of  the  magistrate,  or  some  connexion,  may 
perhaps  have  given  the  ticket,  and  that  magis- 
trate and  the  local  parties  may  have  to  adjudicate 
on  that  case ; I would  not  have  them  to  adju- 
dicate on  those  cases  ; I would  take  them  away 
from  them,  and  give  the  assistant  barrister  the 
power  of  adjudicating ; if  that  power  be  given, 
unfit  persons  will  not  apply  for  dispensary  tickets, 
because  they  will  know  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

3637.  Is  there  any  other  change  which  you 
wish  to  refer  to? — I should  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  clergymen  of  all  persuasions,  Pro- 
testants, Presbyterians,  and  Catholics  being  eli- 
gible to  be  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians ; 
I believe  it  would  very  much  tend  to  give  in- 
formation to  Boards  of  Guardians  respecting  the 
persons  that  were  most  in  want  of  relief  and 
those  that  were  not  in  want  of  it.  I find  from 
communications  with  a number  of  persons  in 
Scotland  that  the  clergy  are  exceedingly  good 
members  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

3638.  Do  you  propose  that  they  should  be 
elected  or  ex  officio  guardians  ? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  upon  that;  in  the 
burghs  in  Scotland  each  clergyman  is  an  ex  officio 
guardian,  but  in  the  country  districts  they  are 
eligible  to  be  elected  guardians,  and  they  are 
elected. 

3639.  Lord  Naas.~]  What  is  the  practice  in 
England  ? — In  England  they  are  eligible  to  be 
elected,  and  they  are  elected ; they  are  not  ex- 
officio  guardians,  I believe,  but  many  of  them  in 
England  are  magistrates,  and  as  magistrates  they 
are  ex  officio  guardians.  I do  not  know  of  any 
improvement  in  the  whole  Poor  Law  that  I 
would  more  rely  on  as  tending  to  its  satisfactory 
working. 

3640.  You  would  only  remove  that  disqualifi- 
cation ? — Just  so. 

3641.  Mr.  Cogan. ] Now  with  regard  to  illegiti- 
mate children,  would  you  propose  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  law  with  respect  to  fixing  the 
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charge  ability  of  those  children  on  the  putative 
fathers  ? — That  is  a very  difficult  question,  unless 
care  is  taken  that  the  swearing  and  the  evidence 
of  the  mother  shall  be  corroborated  by  other 
parties,  but  if  that  can  be  done.  I am  sure  it 
would  not  only  check  the  immoral  tendencies  of 
the  men,  but  also  those  of  the  women,  who  would 
then  be  less  in  danger ; but  as  the  law  stood  in 
England  before  1834,  there  was  immense  injury 
•from  giving  so  much  power  to  the  female  to 
affiliate.  I think  there  might  be  a sufficient 
check  upon  the  female,  though  I could  not  just 
now  suggest  it.  I have  heard  lately  of  three 
children  belonging  to  a comfortable  farmer’s  son, 
all  successively  brought  to  the  workhouse  by 
three  different  females,  and  I should  think  that 
in  cases  of  that  land  there  could:  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  corroborative  evidence. 

3642.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  mother 
or  the  guardians  to  sue  the  father  for  support  ?■ — 
I am  not  well  prepared  to  answer  that  question ; 
it  would  depend  on  the  mode  in;  which  the  pro- 
vision would  be  made. 

3643.  Will  you  just  look  at  the  last  report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  page  74  ?- — I have 
it  here. 

3644.  Does  it  appear  from  that  report  tliat.the 
daily  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  is  4£ 
per  cent,  upon  the  population  in  England? — 
Ties. 

3645.  That  the  daily  number  receiving  relief 
in  Scotland  is  a little  over  four  per  cent.  ? — Yes-. 

3646.  And  the  daily  number  receiving  relief  in 
Ireland  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  ?— Only  two- 
thirds  per  cent.,  061. 

3647.  It  is  rather  less  then  than  what  is  stated 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner:?— In  1859  it 
was  ; it  was  0*61. 

3648.  Upon  what  basis  have  you  made  your 
own  calculations  ? — Upon  the  report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  ; I have;only  seen  this  report 
within  a few  days. 

3649.  Does  it  appear  from  that  report  that  the:, 
average  annual  Poor  Law  expenditure  in  Ireland 
is  1 .s.  6 d.  per  head,  in  England  6 s.  per  head,  and 
in  Scotland  4s.  per  head  on  the  population? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

3650.  Does  it.  appear  that  the  annual  expendi- 
ture per  head  on  the  number  relieved,  is  in  Ire- 
land 9 1.  18  s.  6 d.,  or  3 s.  10  d.  per  week,  less  than 
7 1.  in  England,  and  5 1.  in  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

3651.  Does  it  appear  that  in  Scotland  nineteen-- 
twentieths  of  those  receiving  relief  are  relieved 
outside  the  workhouse,  in  England  about  six- 
sevenths,  and  in  Ireland  only  one-thirtieth  ?- — 
Yes,  about  one-thirtieth. 

3652.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  would 
wish  to  state  or  suggest  to  the  Committee  ? — 

I think  not. 

3653.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  As  a general  principle, 
are  the  working  expenses  of  a union  with  800 
inmates  as  much  as  one  with  200  ? — No,  it  should 
not  be ; there  ought  to  be  some,  disproportion ; 
there  could  not  be  much,  but  there  ought  to  be 
some. 

3654.  Supposing  the  Clonmel  Union  was  re- 
duced to  the  dimensions  of  the  Youghal  Union, 
with  the  same  number  of  inmates,  would  the 
working  expenses  be  in  the  same  proportion  ? — 
There  ought  to  be  some  tolerable  difference,  but 
it  could  not  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  number ; 
it  might  be  one-tenth  less. 

3655.  But  if  the  Clonmel  Union  were  reduced 


to  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Youghal  Union 
with  the  same  number  of  inmates,  would  the  ex- 
penses be  ultimately  reduced  ? — They  ought  to 
be.  reduced. 

3656.  You  think  that  the  working  expenses  of 
a union  workhouse  could  be  decreased  by  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  inrqates  ? — To  some  extent  I 
think,  they  could. 

3657.  Could  you  tell  me  in  what  union 
there  is  most  out-door  relief  given  in  Ireland?— 
Drogheda. 

3658.  Does  the  rate  in  that  union  exceed  that 
of  the  Cork  and  Limerick  Unions  where  there  are 
no  persons  on  out-door  relief? — The  rate  in 
Drogheda-  last  year  was  on  the  average  9 d. ; the 
rate  in  Limerick,  I think,  was  !!£<£.;  and,  I think 
in  Cork  it  was  1 s.  2|  d. 

3659.  Do  they  relieve  as  great  a proportion  in 
Drogheda  as  they  do  in  each  of  those  other 
unions  ? — They  relieve  a far  greater  proportion 
in  Drogheda*.  1 in  65  was  relieved ; in  Cork,  1 in 
'93  was  relieved;  and  in  Limerick,  1 in  106  was 
relieved. 

3660.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  less 
need  for  relief  in  Ireland  than  there  is  in  England 
or  Scotland  ? — I am  not.  I think-  probably  the 
amount  of  pauperism  may  be  about  the  same,  or* 
in  other  words,  the  necessity  for  relief  relatively 
to  the  population ; all  my  inquiries:  have  led  to 
that  conclusion. 

3661-2.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  I understand 
you:  to  make  it  the  basis  of  that  calculation:  of 
yours,  that  if  you  could  reduce  the  number  of  in- 
door inmates  by  10,000,  inasmuch  as  they  average 
107.  a year  expense,  you  would  be  able,  at  the 
rate  of  21.  or  27.  10  s.  a head,  to  relieve  a great 
many  more  people  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
out  of  doors? — I would  observe  that  the  reduc- 
tion would  not  be  on  107.;  that  is  the  average: 
total  , cost  of  each  person  in:  the  workhouse  for 
maintenance  and  establishment;  the  reduction 
would  be  only  on  5 7.  16  s.,  the  establishment- cost, 
for  each  person  sent  out;  that  would  so  much 
reduce  the  workhouse  expenditure,  and  it  is  on 
that  saving  that  I would  give  the  out-door  relief. 

3663.  You  would  be  enabled  to  give  the  out- 
door relief  by  the  fund  that  you  would  save  by - 
reducing:  the  number  on  in-door  relief  ? — Yes  ; 
chiefly  by  the  saving,  of  the  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance. 

3664.  You  gave.  40,000  as  the  average  number 
on  which  you  had  made  the  basis  of  your  calcu- 
lation, and  suggested  that  10,000  of  that  number, 
might  be  put  on  out-door  relief  ? — Yes;  I assumed 
that. 

3665.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  such  a 
great  anxiety  in  Ireland  to  get  into  the  work- 
houses  that  persons  not  suited  for  admission  do 
get  in?: — There  is  no  anxiety  to  get:  into  the: 
workhouse,  but  necessity  sometimes  that  compels; 
people  to  come  in  who,  in  my  opinion,  had  better: 
be  relieved  outside. 

3666.  Do  you  think  there  ai’e  10,000  people 
who  are  inmates  of  workhouses  who  are  not  fit 
objects  for  that  relief? — I have  very  little  doubt 
that  10,000  out  . of  the  40,000  are  included  in  the:- 
classes  to  whom  relief  could . be  given  under,  the 
Act  of  1847,  and  that  they  would  be  fit  objects 
of  out-door  relief;  that,  however,  is -matter  of 
opinion.  The  number  on  examination  might  be 
found,,  more  or  less; 

. 3667.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  are  10, 000- 
persons  who  are  now  inmates  of  workhouses  owing, 
to  the  guardians  not  administering  the  law  as  they- 
. might 
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■might  have  done,  and  not  giving  those  persons 
relief  out  of  doors  ?— I think  if  the  law  were  so 
administered  as  to  give  relief  to  parties  who  come 
under  the  first  clause  of  the  Act,  that  there  are 
10,000  persons  in  the  workhouses  who  would  be 
relieved  outside,  and  who  are  fit  objects  for  out- 
door relief;  I do  not  mean  ill-conditioned  per- 
sons, but . merely  well-conducted  industrious 
persons,  widows,  and  persons  who  are  ill,  and 
who  would  like  to  remain  outside  the  workhouse, 
•if  they  could. 

3668.  And  who  might,  by  the  existing  law,  if 
the  guardians  chose  to  exercise  their  power,  be 
relieved  outside  ? — Yes. 

3669.  I think  you  said  that  you  approved  of 
the  workhouse  test  ? — Yes,  very  strongly. 

3670.  And  also,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  take 
this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  relieving  offi- 
cers and  guardians? — No. 

3671.  Then  what  practical  suggestion  do  you 
offer  to  the  Committee ; how  would  you  work 
-the  remedy  which  you  propose  ?— Simply  by  the 
guardians  adjudicating  on  every  case  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Act,  giving  the  workhouse  to 
those  that  are  fit  for  it,  and  giving  out-door  to 
those  that  are  fit  objects  for  it.  When  I find  there 
are  95  unions  in  which  no  relief  is  given  for  years 
out  of  the  workhouse,  I know  too  much  of  Ireland 
and  of  Poor  Law  matters  to  have  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  is  a considerable  number  of  very 
destitute  persons  outside  who  get  no  relief  what- 
ever. If  the  guardians  were  to  do  as  they  do  in 
Drogheda,  if  they  were  to  examine  each  applicant, 
■and  to  adjudicate  upon  each  person’s  case  accord- 
ing to  the  Act,  I think  out-door  relief  would  be 
given  to  a moderate  ^extent  (and  I think  it  will 
never  be  given  very  profusely  in  Ireland),  and 
then,  as  I -have  shown  by  that  return,  the  cost  of 
relief  in  each  union  would  be  less  than  at  present, 
relatively  with  the  number  relieved,  and  the  rates 
lower. 

3672.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  you  complain 
that  the  guardians  do  not  exercise  the  powers 
given  them  by  .the  law,  as  they  ought  to  do ; how 
would  you  coerce  them  ? — I do  not  complain.  I 
only  endeavour  to  put  the  facts  together,  to  try 
and  put  the  Committee  in  possession  of  what  I 
have  observed. 

3673.  Is  not  it  the  case,  that  every  application 
made  to  the  Board,  whether  for  out-door  or  in- 
door relief,  is  put  to  the  Board,  and  the  rejec- 
tion entered  in  the  minutes  ? — Yes ; that  is  a very 
important  point ; it  is  so  ; but  when  a widow,  who 
has  two  or  more  children,  gets  into  difficulties, 
(during  the  frost,  for  instance),  and  is  in  want  of 
relief,  and  when  that  widow  has  declined  to  go 
into  the  workhouse,  under  any  circumstances, 
and  knows  that  no  relief  will  be  given  her  unless 
she  goes  in,  she  will  not  apply,  and  therefore  it 
is  utterly  nnpossible  to  have  any  idea  of  the 
number  .which  would  be  refused,  who  are  fit 
objects  of  relief,  from  those  entries. 

3674.  You  mean,  that  the  feeling  is  so-  general 
that  they  would  be  rejected,  that  applications  are 
not  made  ? — Decidedly. 

3675.  That  must  arise,  in  your  opinion,  from 
the  guardians  having  neglected  to  exercise  their 
powers?— I do  not  charge  them  with  neglect,  but 
I merely  state  the  facts,  that  there  are  so  many 
unions  that  never  give  out-door  relief,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  are  many 
of  fit  objects  who  would  apply  if  they  thought 
they  could  obtain  it. 

3^0  you  believe  the  Droghedaguardians 


have  exceeded  their  duties?— I am  not  aware 
that  they  have.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I 
think  there  is  a doubt  between  them  and  the 
Boor  Law  Commission,  perhaps  ; they  o-ive 
relief  to  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  the  Act ; 
they  give  relief  to  widows;  they  give  relief  to 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  they  give  relief  to 
families  of  sick  • persons,  whom  the  relieving 
officer  sends  into  the  workhouse.  There  is  a 
doubt  about  that  last  point;  I am  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  that  is  right  or  wrong;  unless  they 
W exceeded  their  duty  in  that  respect,  I be- 
lieve  they  have  not  in  any  other  way. 

3677..  In  your  opinion  the  powers  exercised, 
so  judiciously,  as  you  think,  at  Drogheda,  might 
have  been  exercised  in  any  other  union?— 
Yes. 

3678.  And,  therefore,  it  is  no,t  the  law,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  guardians  that  makes  the 
difference  . Yes-;  it  is-entirely  the  management 
of  the  guardians;  they  have  already  the  power, 
and  I expect  they  will  have  the  good  disposition 
ces  aiK  bye'  1 am  agamst  an7  compulsory  pro- 

3679.  Do  you- concur  with  the  preceding  wit- 
nesses, that  the  majority  of  the  attendance  at 
Board  meetings  is  composed  of  elected  guardians? 
—I  have  seen,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  I 
superintended  the  relief  for  four  years,  a very 
good  attendance  of  ex  officio  guardians,  but  there 
are  many  places  m which  the  elected  guardians 
attend  far  more. 

3680.  Generally,  the  attendance  is  mainly 
composed  of  elected  guardians  ? — Yes ; I think 
it  is. 

3681.  And  it  is,  therefore,  against  their  mal- 

administration of  the  law  that  your  suggestions 
are  directed  ?— I beg  to  protect  myself  against 
tne  idea,  that  I charge  the  guardians  with  any 
mal-administration.  J 

3682.  Their  mistaken  view  of  their  duties, 
then?— Not  so;  many  of  them  know  as  well  as 
the  ex  officio  guardians  that  they  are  empowered 
to  give  relief  outside  to  the  classes  specified  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  1847,  but  they  do  not 
give  it,  though  in  their  several  unions  many  are 
m need  of  it.  The  elected  guardians  are  as  op- 
posed to  out-door  relief  as  the  ex  officio  guardians, 
probably  more  so,  many  of  them.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  ex  officio  guardians  are  as  little 
opposed  to  it  as  the  farmers  and  other  guardians ; 
but  they  are  all  opposed  to  it  in  those  unions ; it 
is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the 
habit  of  giving  out-door  relief  has  rather  increased; 
in  the  last  year  it  has  nearly  doubled. 

3683.  I presume  all  the  guardians  are  Irish- 
men ? — Yes. 

.3664.  How  is  it  that  if  the  conduct  of  those 
Irish  guardians  is  your  main  objection  to  the 
present  administration  of  the  law,  you  think 
that  having  the  Commissioners  all  Irishmen 
would,  lead  to  a great  improvement? — I gave 
my  view  upon  that  subject  rather  as  an  Irish- 
man, perhaps  ; but  I worked  with  that  Commis- 
sion for  many  years,  and  I found  that  the 
English  gentlemen  were  very  capable  and  very 
anxious  to  do  the  work ; but  I think  the  period 
has  come  when  the  Poor  Law  would  be  more 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  administered  in  Ire- 
land if  there  were  some  Irish  element  in  the 
Commission.  I would  not  say  how  far  that  ouo-ht, 
to  go,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  analogy 
between  a member  of  a Board  of  Guardians  eithe'r 
giving  or  opposing  relief,  .and  the  composition  of 
x 4 
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the  Commission.  I think  I may  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  in  favour  of  the  guardians,  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  them  to  my  know- 
ledge, have  no  idea  that  they  have  power  to  give 
out-door  relief ; a highly  respectable  gentleman 
from  Cork  gave  evidence  here  that  he  was  not 
aware  they  had  power  to  give  out-door  relief,  and 
I have  met  several  others  who  say,  “ Oh,  sure, 
we  must  get  an  order  from  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners for  it.”  There  is  an  impression  abroad 
very  generally,  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  are  ad- 
verse to  out-door  relief  being  given,  and  I am 
quite  sure  that  that  impression  has  operated  very 
much  with  Boards  of  Guardians.  I have  no 
doubt  that  some  are  not  influenced  by  it,  but  a 
great  many  are. 

3685.  Chairman .]  Do  you  say  that  of  your  own 
knowledge,  or  is  it  only  from  general  report  that 
you  state  that  the  impression  is  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  have  discouraged  the  wish 
of  the  guardians  to  give  out-door  relief? — Cer- 
tainly ; I say  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

3686.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance  in  which 
they  have  done  so  ? — There  were  two  newspaper 
statements  on  the  subject,  one  arising  out  of  a 
discussion  at  the  Dundalk  Board  of  Guardians 
at  which  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Poor  Law  inspector, 
attended,  and  in  which  according  to  the  state- 
ment, Mr.  Robinson  dissuaded  the  Board  from 
o-iving  out-door  relief,  except  to  a particular 
class,  I think  to  the  sick  class ; there  is  another 
statement  that  Dr.  Geary,  one  of  the  medical 
inspectors,  stated  in  the  South  of  Ireland  at  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  that  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, except  for  the  sick,  were  against 
giving  out-door  relief.  I never  saw  those  state- 
ments contradicted,  though  I have  watched  very 
closely. 

3687.  Then  what  you  call  your  own  personal 
knowledge  is,  that  you  have  read  such  things  in 
the  newspapers? — Yes;  Ido  not  know  beyond 
that,  but  1 have  had  letters  from  a Mr.  Richard 
Byrne,  a guardian  of  the  Dundalk  Union,  stating 
that  Mr.  Robinson  did  act  in  the  manner  I have 
stated. 

3688.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  But  you  have 
no  instance  to  produce  in  which  the  tendency  of 
guardians  to  give  out-door  relief  has  been  checked 
by  the  Commissioners  ? — No ; they  would  not  do 
such  a thing. 

3689.  The  supposition  that  they  are  opposed  to 
it  is  not  founded  upon  any  known  fact? — Nothing 
more  than  I have  stated. 

3690.  You  said  that  some  children,  who  went 
out  for  the  harvest,  were  ill  treated,  or  that  their 
religious  instruction  was  neglected  ? — Yes ; in  the 
north  of  Ireland  I have  seen  that  very  often. 

3691.  Then,  how  is  it  that  you  cannot  secure  the 
same  supervision  over  them  as  over  the  children 
that  might  go  out  to  be  reared  in  cottages  up  to 
12  years  of  age? — The  circumstances  are  very 
different : in  the  cases  I alluded  to,  the  children 
were  taken  out  for  merely  a few  months,  to  be 
returned  in  the  winter,  unless  the  family  chose  to 
keep  the  children,  which  is  seldom  done. 

3692.  But  the  guardians  could  insist  upon  their 
attendance  at  Divine  worship,  and,  in  fact,  they 
do  so,  to  my  knowledge? — I know  of  cases  in 
which  the  guardians  have  summoned  parties  be- 
fore a magistrate,  and  in  which  the  people  were 
exposed,  but  there  can  be  nothing  more ; there  is  a 
kind  of  bond  or  undertaking  that  the  children 
will  stay  so  many  months,  and  that  the  parties  will 
pay  10s.,  or  12  s.,  or  14s.  according  to  age. 


3693.  Mr.  Monsell.~\  A bond  to  whom? — To 
the  Board  of  Guardians. 

3694.  Mr.  Herbert .]  But  how  do  you  propose 
to  secure  that  other  children  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  danger  ? — I take  it  for  granted 
that  the  children  sent  out  permanently  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  guardians 
and  the  relieving  officer,  and  that  the  family 
would  be  paid  for  them,  instead  of  giving  pay- 
ment, as  in  the  case  I have  alluded  to.  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  clergymen  would  watch  over 
the  children  of  their  flocks,  and  Presbyterians 
would  do  the  same.  I have  no  doubt  they  would 
be  well  watched  with  regard  to  their  morals  and 
religion,  and  probably  industry  too. 

3695.  Lord  Naas.']  Then  the  opinions  which 
you  have  expressed  with  respect  to  out-door  re- 
lief amount  to  this,  that  you  do  not  desire  there 
should  be  any  change  in  the  law,  but  that  rather 
public  opinion  should  be  directed  to  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  hope  of  inducing  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  make  use,  to  a greater  extent,  of  the 
powers  which  they  have  now? — Yes. 

3696.  You  have  written  a good  deal  upon  the 
subject  in  newspapers  in  Ireland  ? — A good  deal, 
but  not  in  newspapers  only.  I have  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  I have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  throw  what  light  I could  upon  it. 

3697.  You  would  be  distinctly  averse  to  alter- 
ing the  law  by  giving  any  powers  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  force  the  guardians  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  powers  of  the  existing  law  to  a greater 
extent  than  they  do? — I would  not  give  any 
compulsory  powers,  but  I think,  indirectly,  the 
Commissioners  might  exercise  a very  considerable 
influence  in  advising  Boards  of  Guardians  to  in- 
quire whether  more  relief  may  not  be  necessary 
in  the  unions  where  there  is  a very  limited  ex- 
tent of  it,  and  where  none  is  given  outside. 

3698.  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  that  Boards 
of  Guardians  are  very  tolerant  of  the  advice  and 
interference  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  upon 
matters  of  this  kind  ? — I think  they  usually  listen 
to  it  very  attentively. 

3699.  Do  not  cases  daily  arrive  in  which 
Boards  of  Guardians  express  great  dissatisfaction 
at  being  interfered  with  ? — Yes,  but  in  matters 
of  a different  kind,  appointments  and  so  on. 

3700.  Is  it  not  the  commonest  subject  of  com- 
plaint among  unions  in  Ireland,  that  the  Com- 
missioners do  interfere  considerably  in  certain 
cases  ? — Yes  ; I have  heard  that  sometimes  when 
there  was  no  complaint,  and  sometimes  I have 
heard  it  when  I thought  there  was  a ground  of 
complaint. 

3701.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  complaints 
would  be  very  much  aggravated  if  the  Commis- 
sioner were  to  interfere  so  directly  as  to  advise 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  of  the  law  when  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  leave  them  to  their  own  discre- 
tion?— They  could  not  advise  them,  but  they 
might  bring  their  attention  to  the  very  limited 
extent  of  the  relief  given ; for  there  are  some 
Boards  of  Guardians  who  only  give  relief  to  1 m 
600  or  700  persons,  and  in  some  of  the  poorest 
unions  in  Ireland. 

3702.  You  think  that  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  merely  confined  to  calling 
the  attention  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to.  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  give  out-door  relief  in  those 
unions  ? — I do  not  mean  to  say  that ; it  is  diffi- 
cult for  one  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
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the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners.  I am  not 
disposed  to  give  any  opinion  that  would  in  any 
way  be  supposed  to  reflect  upon  them. 

3703.  Chairman.]  If  it  appears  from  other 
evidence  that  the  Commissioners  have  sometimes 
called  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
the  powers  which  the  Legislature  has  vested  in 
them,  of  giving  out-door  relief  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  they  were  giving,  such  a suggestion 
would  entirely  meet  with  your  approval  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  evidence, 
at  least  since  the  famine  period. 

3704.  Lord  Naas. ] You  stated,  I think,  that 
the  Poor  Law  Board  in  Ireland  expended  less 
per  head  upon  the  population  than  in  England 
or  Scotland  ; are  you  aware  that  the  expense  per 
head  upon  the  average  daily  number  is  returned 
in  Ireland  far  greater  than  in  England  ? — Yes. 

3705.  Would  not  that  lead-  you  to  believe 
that  the  relief  given  per  head  in  England 
does  not  represent  the  same  proportionate  amount 
of  relief  as  that  given  to  the  same  class  in  Ireland? 
No;  the  circumstances  are  quite  different;  that 
average  is  made  upon  all  the  outside  paupers,  and 
upon  all  the  workhouse  paupers,  in  England ; six- 
sevenths  of  those  are  outside  paupers,  that  only 
cost  47.  each,  while  the  in-door  paupers  cost  157. 
a head,  so  that  both  together  average  a moderate 
sum,  5 /.  18  s.,  as  compared  with  Ireland,  where 
almost  the  whole  of  the  poor  are  relieved  in  work- 
houses,  at  a cost  of  107.  3 s.  per  year  each. 

3706.  But  the  47.  .does  not  represent  by  any 
means  the  sum  necessary  for  the  support  of  an 
individual ; it  is  only  an  assistance  ? — -No ; in  the 
out-door  cases  it  is  only  an  assistance ; that  is  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  England  and  the  practice 
of  it. 

3707.  So  that,  in  Ireland,  the  expenditure 
represents  the  total  cost  of  completely  maintain- 
ing, feeding,  clothing,  and  lodging  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  persons  that  come  within  its  ope- 
ration?— Yes,  the  greater  proportion;  but  the 
consequence  is  that  by  far  a less  proportion  of  the 
population  is  relieved  than  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. 

3708.  From  your  experience  as  an  inspector 
of  workhouses,  do  you  not  believe  that  the 

ersons  who  are  relieved  in  the  workhouses  in 
relan  are,  as  far  as  food  and  clothing  are  con- 
cerned, in  a better  condition  than  persons  of  the 
same  class  outside  the  workhouse  ? — Yes ; many 
of  them  are. 

3709.  They  are  better  clothed,  better  fed, 
and  better  lodged,  than  they  are  outside  the 
workhouses  ? — They  are. 

3710.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being 
cleaner? — No  doubt  about  it. 

3711.  So  that  the  fact  of  the  workhouse  not 
being  attractive  to  the  population  is  not  at  all  to 
be  attributed  to  any  mismanagement  or  any 
failure  of  supplying  them  with  the  common 
necessaries  of  life? — No. 

3712.  It  is  a matter  of  feeling? — Not  quite ; a 
mother  may  object,  perhaps,  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  food  that  is  given  ; there  are  some  unions 
in  which  the  dietary  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient 
when  you  see  that  in  44  unions  the  cost  per  head 
per  week  ranges  from  11  d.  to  Is.  Il|c7. 

3713.  Have  any  cases  come  to  your  know- 
ledge of  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  persons  who  are  in  a destitute  state 
and  are  fit  objects  of  relief? — In  a destitute 
state?  Yes,  certainly;  numerous  times;  but 

0.28. 


they  were  parties  who  were  offered  the  work- 
house. 

37 14.  I want  to  know  if  you  think  that  any  com- 
plaint arises  from  refusal  on  the  part  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  give  relief  to  persons  who  are 
destitute  and  who  apply  for  it  ? — I think  not  for 
several  years,  on  that  head. 

3715.  Belief  then  in  the  workhouse  is  avail- 
able, and  is  brought  to  the  door  of  every  person 
who  chooses  to  apply  and  accept  of  it,  who  is  a 
fit  object  for  relief? — Yes. 

3716.  So  far,  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  has  been,  on  the  whole,  perfectly  suc- 
cessful ? — Yes ; but  I beg  to  qualify  my  assent  by 
this ; I know  that  there  is  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  persons  who  are  in  need  of  relief  according 
to  the  Act  who  never  apply  for  it,  because  they 
know  they  would  be  offered  the  workhouse. 

3717.  You  say  that  you  think  the  workhouse 
test  is  perfectly  necessary  ? — Yes ; it  is  necessary 
for  a considerable  number  of  persons. 

3718.  Then,  you  would  not  wish  in  any  way 
to  fetter  the  discretion  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
with  regard  to  the  power  which  they  now  possess 
of  offering  the  workhouse  test  in  all  cases  they 
think  right  ? — I would  not ; but  I would  observe, 
that  I think  the  word  “ discretion  ” in  that  case 
has  a twofold  meaning ; a Board  of  Guardians  can 
relieve  a person  or  refuse  relief  at  their  discre- 
tion ; but  having  made  an  order  for  that  relief,  I 
think  it  is  then  at  the  discretion  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  give  relief  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  rela- 
tively with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act;  if 
that  person  (they  having  ordered  relief)  be  one 
of  those  three  classes,  there  is  a good  reason  for 
giving  that  person  relief  outside  the  workhouse. 

I think  their  discretion  is  not  judiciously  exer- 
cised, nor  exercised  according  to  the  Act,  in 
saying,  “ No,  you  will  get  no  relief  unless  you 
come  in.” 

3719.  You  think  that  the  error  in  refraining 
from  the  practice  of  out-door  relief  which  the 
guardians  make  is  an  error  of  judgment  ? — I will 
not  say  whether  it  is  an  error  of  judgment  or 
what  it  is  ; but  that  is  my  view  of  “ dis- 
cretion ” in  the  case. 

3720.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to 
the  condition  of  deserted  children  in  workhouses  ? 
—Yes. 

3721.  You  were  asked  some  questions  with 
regard  to  a clause  in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and 
you  see  the  clause  upon  that  subject  in  the  Bill 
that  I introduced  in  the  year  1859  ? — I do  not 
recollect. 

3722.  The  difference  between  the  two  clauses 
is,  that  I propose  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians  in  this  way,  that  I would  make  it  pe- 
remptory upon  them  to  relieve  children  out  of 
the  workhouse  up  to  a certain  age  (I  think  five 
years  of  age),  and  that  after  five  years  I would 
give  the  guardians  discretion  to  take  those  chil- 
dren in,  or  keep  them  out  up  to  the  age  of  10  or 
12  ; do  you  think  that  the  case  of  deserted  chil- 
dren is  sufficiently  strong  with  regard  to  the 
mortality,  and  also  with  regard  to  deficiency  of 
training  to  justify  the  Legislature  in  imposing 
that  peremptory  rule  upon  guardians  ? — I should 
not  like  to  make  anything  peremptory  on  the 
guardians ; but  I think  that  children  oughtnot 
to  come  into  the  workhouse  at  five  years  of  age. 

3723.  If  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians,  how  can  you  prevent  it? — There  may 
be  many  instances  in  which  they  would  take  them 
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into  the  workhouse,  in  which  they  ought  not  to 
do  so,  but  I would  rather  leave  them  outside  the 
workhouse;  they  would  be  better  in  health, 
better  educated,  and  better  trained  for  the  posi- 
tion in  life,  in  which  they  might  be  afterwards 
placed ; I mean  by  better  educated,  that  they 
would  get  good  education  at  the  National  Board 
schools. 

3724.  You  said  that  you  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  number  of  medical  inspec- 
tors; were  you  a medical  inspector? — Yes;  I 
was  medical  inspector  for  all  the  unions,  up  to 
1851  ; I was  Poor  Law  medical  inspector  up  to 
1851 ; but  I have  not  been  a medical  inspector 
under  the  Medical  Charities  Act. 

3725.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
duties  of  a medical  inspector : first  with  regard 
to  workhouses,  and  then  with  regard  to  dispen- 
saries ; I want  to  know  what  you  did  when  you 
were  inspector  ? — I had  peculiar  duties  ; my 
instructions  were  to  inspect  every  workhouse 
which  I visited,  in  consequence  of  returns  that 
were  made  to  me  weekly,  which  returns  showed 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  in  the  workhouse, 
and  the  mortality  in  it,  and  in  that  way  I went 
where  I was  most  required.  I had  to  notice  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouse,  the  over- 
crowding, and  every  other  circumstance  that  re- 
quired a medical  man’s  notice ; to  inspect  the 
fever  hospitals,  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  to 
give  suggestions  to  the  local  parties  respecting 
them ; besides,  I was  instructed  to  consider  my- 
self as  a general  inspector  of  every  union,  in  which 
I was  to  take  notice  of  any  circumstance  that 
would  require  being  reported  upon,  as  if  I had 
been  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  that  union. 

3726.  Had  you  any  assistance  ? — No. 

3727.  You  were  the  sole  medical  inspector  ? — 
Yes;  from  1847,  to  the  end  of  1851. 

3728.  You  were  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
workhouses,  unless  some  particular  circumstances 
were  brought  to  your  notice  ? — I was ; I went 
whenever  there  was  sickness  and  crowding. 
There  was  scarcely  a workhouse  in  Ireland  that 
I did  not  visit  repeatedly  ; in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land there  was  comparatively  little  crowding,  but 
there  was  scarcely  any  workhouse  where  there 
was  not  sufficient  sickness  and  crowding  to  make 
my  visits  necessary. 

3729.  You  performed  those  duties  during  the 
worst  time  of  the  famine  ? — Yes. 

3730.  Were  you  able  to  inspect  the  workhouses 
sufficiently  to  see  that  everything  was  done  pro- 
perly in  the  medical  department  of  the  work- 
houses  ? — I got  over  my  duties  as  well  as  I could, 
but  one  inspector  was  not  enough. 

3731.  Do  you  not  think  the  duties  of  a medical 
inspector  are  different  from  the  duties  of  an 
ordinary  inspector  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I should 
mention  to  the  Committee  that  I had  acted  as 
general  inspector  for  several  years  before,  and 
that  I have  a knowledge  of  the  labours  of  a 
general  inspector,  as  well  as  those  of  a medical 
inspector.' 

3732.  Do  you  think  that  that  general  inspec- 
tion is-  sufficient  to  check  any  irregularity  or 
impropriety,  on  the  part  of  medical  men,  in  the 
workhouses  ? — I think  a medical  inspector  would 
do  it  best  in  many  cases. 

3733.  But  in  your  time  it  was  sufficiently  and 
well  done  ? — I think  so,  as  far  as  an  individual 
could  do  it. 

3734.  And  you  were  able  to  attend  in  every 
workhouse  in  Ireland  where  any  case  required 


your  attendance  ? — I was  very  much  employed ; 
in  fact,  so  much  employed,  that  it  might  be  three 
months  before  I came  home  to  my  familv. 

3735.  But  you  were  always  able  to  inspect 
the  cases  that  demanded  your  attention? — I -whs- 
I did  as  much  as  I could,  but  there  was  naturally 
so  much  demand  upon  me,  that  I could  not  o-0  to 
several  unions  as  often  as  I could  wish. 

3736.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  ordinary 
inspectors  should,  in  some  cases,  be  medical  men  ? 
— I think  that  most  of  them  ought  to  be  medical 
men,  but  I would  take  care  that  they  were  all 
men  of  business  habits. 

3737.  Who  appoints  the  inspectors?— The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  but  I believe  they  are  usu- 
ally selected  by  the  Government. 

3738.  The  appointment  is  nominally  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  but  really  by  the 
Government  ? — The  appointment  is  in  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners. 

3739.  Is  there  anything  to  fetter  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  appointing  the  doctors  ? — No ; but  the  clause 
in  this  Bill  would  fetter  them,  if  I understand  it; 

I understand  it  requires  that  there  should  be  three 
medical  inspectors  to  ten  ordinary  inspectors. 

3740.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  clause  to 
prevent  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  from  ap- 
pointing medical  men  to  ordinary  inspectorships  ? 
— Nothing ; and  there  is  one  such  case  at 
present. 

3741.  Will  you  mention  his  name? — Dr.' 
Brodie. 

3742.  Chairman.']  Your  objection  to  that  clause 
is,  that  you  suppose  it  limits  the  number  of  medi- 
cal inspectors  ? — Partly  that,  and  partly  that  I 
think  it  shows  a disposition  that  the  number  of 
medical  inspectors  should  be  few ; in  fact,  the 
Commissioners  state,  in  a letter  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  November  1857,  that  “ one  inspector 
with  medical  qualifications  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  arising  under 
the  Medical  Charities  Act,  and  the  Poor  Law.” 

3743.  But  suppose  it  were  shown  to  you  that 
the  clause  should  be  read  in  an  opposite  sense, 
namely,  as  enacting  that  the  number  of  medical 
inspectors  should  never  fall  below  a certain 
number,  then  your  objection  would  cease  ?— Yes,  ‘ 
provided  that  number  were  what  I thought 
sufficient,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case. 

3744.  Lord  Naas.]  You  say  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  that  there  should  be  more  of  the 
Irish  element  in  the  advice  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

3745.  Do  not  the  inspectors  constitute  a very 
important  branch  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  ? — Yes,  in  superintending  relief,  but  not  in 
directing  or  regulating  the  machinery  for  it. 

3746.  Are  they  not  almost  all  Irishmen?— - 
Most  of  them  are  ; two,  I believe,  are  not. 

3747.  Do  you  think  any  particular  evil  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  two  of  the  Commission- - 
ers  being  Englishmen? — I hope  the  Committee 
will  not  press  me  to  answer  that  question.  If 
is  one  I should  not  like  to  answer.  I will  state 
this,  however,  that  I have  no  doubt  the  law 
would  be  more  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  that 
there  are  many  persons  in  Ireland  who  would, 
help  more  in  doing  so  if  it  were  administered  by 
a Board  with  more  of  an  Irish  element  in  it ; the 
feeling  of  the  country  is  greatly  in  favour  of  that. 

3748.  I must  distinctly  ask  you  if  you  decline ; 
to  point  out  what  particular  evil  has  arisen  from  ■ 
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the  fact  of  two  Englishmen  being  employed  in 
the  work  of  the  law  ? — I should  not  like  to  bring 
my  mind  to  answer  that  question. 

3749.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  now  mainly 
occupied  in  the  administration  of  the  law  should 
be  got  rid  of,  and  employed  some  other  way,  and 
Irishmen  appointed  ?— That  would  be  a matter 
for  the  Government  to  decide ; if  the  Government 
consider  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  law  to  modify  the  composition 
of  the  Board,  I think  they  ought  to  do  it. 

37 50.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  one  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  who  has  had  greater  expe- 
rience in  the  working  of  it  in  all  its  branches  than 
Mr.  Senior  ? — He  has  had  great  experience. 

3751.  From  having  been  employed  as  an  in- 
spector for  many  years? — Yes;  but  he  belongs 
to  a school  that  is  in  favour  of  very  limited  relief; 
he  belongs  to  the  Political  Economy  School  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior. 

3752.  Mr.  Senior  has  had  ample  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  condition  of  Ireland? — Yes,  he 
gave  relief  in  the  Limerick  District,  and  in  a 
Northern  District. 

3753.  You  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  vaccination  ? — Yes. 

3754.  You  are  in  favour  of  compulsory  vacci- 
nation ? — Certainly. 

3755.  Do  you  think  that  a small  additional 
payment  to  the  medical  officer,  in  addition  to 
what  he  now  receives  for  performing  the  duty, 
would  be  an  inducement  to  him  to  look  after  the 
matter  more  closely,  and  see  that  the  children 
paid  the  second  or  even  a third  visit,  if  it  were 
necessary  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  that  would 
answer  the  purpose;  I do  not  mean  that  the 
children  should  visit  him ; they  are  always  brought 
to  the  medical  man,  and  nothing  short  of  a com- 
pulsory power  would  make  the  people  bring  back 
their  children  after  they  are  vaccinated,  in  order 
to  have  it  certified  that  they  have  taken  the  cow- 
pock,  and  then,  unless  they  have  taken  it,  to 
compel  them  to  bring  the  child  again,  in  order  to 
be  re-vaccinated  ; the  operation  may  have  to  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times. 

3756.  But  you  think  it  very  important  that 
every  case  should  be  seen  by  the  doctor  a second 
time? — A second  time  on  the  eighth,  and  eleventh, 
or  twelfth  day. 

3757.  The  doctor  gets  20s.  for  every  20  cases? 
Yes,  for  every  20  successful  cases. 

3758.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  give  him 
something  additional  for  seeing  the  children  a 
second  time,  he  would  use  his  influence  with  the 
mothers  to  induce  them  to  bring  them  back? — 
Without  compulsory  powers  he  could  not  get 
many  of  the  children  to  come  back;  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  do  it. 

3759.  I see  it  is  calculated  that  only  30,000 
children  out  of  145,000  that  ought  to  be  subjects 
for  gratuitous  vaccination  were  vaccinated  last 
year;  do  you  agree  with  that  calculation ?— I 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it  lately. 

3760.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it? — No. 

3761.  Do  you  not  think,  if  the  fact  be  so,  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  children  that  ought  to 
be  presented  for  gratuitous  vaccination  are  not 
vaccinated,  that  that  shows  some  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  medical  men? — I do  not; 

I know  some  of  them  are  not  as  active  in  the 
matter  of  vaccination  as  others,  but  I should  thinly 
if  the  children  were  brought  to  him  regularly,  at 


proper  times,  no  medical  man  would  hesitate  to 
vaccinate  every  child.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
go  to  their  houses ; it  would  cost  him  too  much 
time ; and  even  if  he  did,  many  would  take  care 
to  be  out  of  the  way  when  he  went. 

3762.  When  the  medical  officer's  of  dispensaries 
accepted-  their  appointments,  it  was  part  of  their 
duty  to  vaccinate  all  the  children  brought  to 
them  without  any  fee  ? — Yes. 

3 1 63.  And  they  now  receive  a small  fee  ? — 
Yes. 

3764.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  might,  not 
exactly  by  visiting  the  children,  but  by  sendino- 
messages  to  the  mothers,  and  also  by  takin° 
other  means,  induce  them  to  bring  them  to  be 
vaccinated  ?— No,  I think  not.  When  I was  a 
dispensary  doctor  myself  (and  there  was  then  no 
Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  subject),  I was  very 
anxious  that  the  children  should  be  vaccinated, 
and  I did  it  gratuitously,  but  I found  it  utterly 
nnpossible  to  get  the  mothers  to  bring  one^half 
of  the  children  back. 

3765.  That  was  some  little  time  ago? — Yes; 
but  the  same  feeling  prevails  still. 

3766.  But  was  there  not  then  a strong  feelino- 
m favour  of  inoculation  for  the.  small-pox?— 
Yes. 

3767.  The  feeling  was  stronger  than  it  is  now  ?' 

* ery  likely,  but  I am  satisfied  that  no  payments 

you  can  give  to  medical  officers  will  enable  them 
to  induce  people  to  come  back  unless  some  com- 
pulsory means  are  adopted. 

3/68.  lou  think  that  a denominational  asylum 
is  the  best  place  for  blind  and  deaf  and  dumB 
persons  to  be  sent  to  ? — I think  as  parties  are 
making  arrangements  for  those  places,  and  some 
have  been  already  got  up,  and  they  are  getting- 
up  others,  that  tendency  ought  to  be  availed  of. 

3769.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a certain  com- 
munity of  people  have  offered  a certain  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a blind 
asylum  not  denominational,  it  would  be  o-0od 
policy  to  accept  that  offer  ?— Yes ; I see  no  ob- 
jection to  that,  but  I think  most  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  would  send  the  blind  to  the  other 
asylums. 

3770.  Why  do  you  think  they  would  do  so? — 
Because  I think  the  Boman-catholics  would  send 
them  to  the  Catholic  asylums,  and  the  Protestants 
to  the  Protestant  asylums.  I think  the  distinc- 
tion would  be  made  not  in  all  cases,  but  that  that 
is  the  tendency,  because  there  is  a great  deal  of 
squabbling  about  the  religious  bringing  up  of 
children  in  Ireland. 

3771.  But  surely  no  question  could  arise  in  an 
asylum  of  the  nature  of  that  proposed  to  be 
created  here  at  Tipperary  with  respect  to  the 
religion  of  the  persons  sent  there,  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — I am  not  sure  of  that. 

3772.  No  question  arises  in  workhouses  with 
respect  to  the  religion  of  paupers,  except  in  the 
case  of  deserted  children? — No,  except  in  that 
case. 

3773.  No  squabble  about  the  religion  of  adult 
paupers  takes  place ; the  law  is  quite  precise 
upon  that  subject,  is  it  not  ? — Just  so  ; but  many 
blind  inmates  of  workhouses  are  really  orphan 
children,  and  persons  whose  religion  was  not 
known  when  they  came  in. 

3774.  Is  not  their  religion  decided  when  they 
have  been  once  admitted  to  the  workhouse  ?— 

It  is. 

3775.  So  that  the  question  could  not  arise 
in  an  asylum  founded  on  the  same  principle  as 
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the  workhouses  ? — The  tendency  is  to  send  Ca- 
tholics to  Catholic  asylums,  and  Protestants  to 
Protestant  asylums ; I think  more  money  would 
he  got  by  subscriptions  in  that  way  than  if  the 
asylums  were  mixed. 

3776.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Do  you  consider  that 
there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing a system  of  compulsory  vaccination  into 
Ireland.  Do  you  think  it  would  go  very  much 
against  the  feelings  of  the  people  ? — No;  if  there 
be  an  Act  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  I think  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  opposition  by  any  individual  in  Ireland, 
medical  or  otherwise. 

3777.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  bad 
feeling  occasioned  amongst  the  people  by  it? — 
No. 

3778.  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposal  to  make 
vaccination  compulsory  in  Ireland  the  same  as  it 
is  in  England  ? — Yes. 

3779.  You  would  wish,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
introduce  that  law  into  Ireland  exactly  as  it 
stands  in  England  ? — Yes. 

3780.  I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  your  meaning 
with  respect  to  the  medical  inspectors ; do  you 
desire  that  by  the  law  it  should  be  required  that 
the  inspectors  should  all  but  one  be  medical  men? 
— No,  my  suggestion  was  that  more  efficiency 
would  be  introduced  into  the  inspection  by  a 
greater  number  of  them  being  medical  men ; not 
all 

3781.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  have  that  made 
obligatory  by  Act  of  Parliament? — No;  though 
*that  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable. 

3782.  In  your  opinion,  I understand  you  to 
say,  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  about  the  same  in  England 
as  it  is  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  not  much  difference, 
I think. 

3783.  And  you  think  that  the  people  in  Ireland 
ought  to  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  people 
in  England  in  the  way  of  poor  relief? — I think 
the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  have  the  same 
advantages  where  the  law  is  the  same,  and  I 
think  the  law  ought  to  be  so  administered  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I said  before,  I think  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  would  not  be  anything  like  the  same 
number  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  Ireland 
as  apply  for  relief  in  England  and  Scotland. 

3784.  Why  do  you  think  the  same  number 
would  not  apply  for  relief  in  Ireland  as  would 
apply  for  relief  in  England? — I have  already 
stated,  that  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  law  of 
settlement,  in  some  measure,  entitles  parties  to 
seek  for  relief,  and  those  are  parties  in  rather  a 
better  condition  of  life  than  the  classes  that 
would  apply  for  relief  in  Ireland.  The  habit  of 
the  country,  in  England  and  Scotland,  is  in  fa- 
vour of  relief  being  given  to  a considerable 
number ; not  to  totally  destitute  persons,  but  to 
persons  who  require  a small  sum  weekly  to  enable 
them,  with  whatever  means  they  may  have,  to 
procure  a moderate  amount  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  habit,  in  Ireland,  is  rather  against 
that  ;■  it  is  a matter  of  opinion,  however. 

3785.  But  why  do  you  consider  that  the  law 
<>1  settlement  should  make  a larger  number  of 
persons  apply  for  relief  in  the  .country  in  which 
it  exists,  than  apply  for  relief  in  a country  in 
which  it  does  not  exist? — Because  I know,  from 
experience,  that  a great  many  people  in  England 
rely  upon  their  having  the  law  of  settlement  to 
help  them  in  old  age  and  in  difficulties,  whereas. 


if  there  were  no  law  of  settlement  (to  which  I am 
entirely  adverse)  they  would  not  rely  upon  that. 

3786.  An  Irish  pauper  may  apply  for  relief  in 
whatever  union  he  happens  to  be  living;  in 
England,  there  are  certain  difficulties  introduced 
by  the  law  of  settlement.  Would  it  not  be  the 
case,  that  an  Irishman  would  rely  upon  the 
chances  of  getting  relief,  in  his  latter  days,  just 
the  same  as  an  Englishman  ? — I do  not  think  he 
would,  unless  the  law  of  settlement  existed.  I 
think  the  law  of  settlement  very  strongly  tends 
to  induce  people  to  apply  for  relief. 

3787.  But  what  leads  people  to  apply  for  relief 
is,  the  belief  that,  if  they  do  apply,  they  will  get 
it? — I think,  the  almost  certainty  of  getting 
relief,  when  they  are  settled,  induces  a great 
many  people  to  depend  upon  it  in  place  of  being 
thrifty,  as  they  otherwise  might  be.  They  know 
they  have  something  to  look  forward  to  when 
they  become  broken  down  or  sick,  and  I think 
they  are  very  strongly  influenced  by  that. 

3788.  But  still,  in  any  country,  if  the  people 
knew  they  could  get  out-door  relief  at  a certain 
period  of  life,  then  would  not  that  have  precisely 
the  same  effect  upon  them  that  you  consider  the 
law  of  settlement  has  upon  English  paupers  ? — 
Not  to  the.  same  extent,  I think ; because  relief, 
being  for  a long  time  administered  in  a country, 
or  indeed  any  particular  thing,  being  for  a long 
time  done  in  a country,  leads  to  its  being  done 
on  a larger  scale. 

3789.  You  think  that  the  longer  people  had  a 
system  of  out-door  relief  working  in  Ireland,  the 
more  they  would  be  inclined  to  throw  themselves 
upon  it? — Yes;  but  it  would  be  the  business  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  give  out-door  relief 
and  in-door  relief  to  fit  objects  only. 

3790.  But  you  are  for  the  same  sort  of  relief 
being  given  in  Ireland  as  is  now  given  in  England? 
— Y es  ; I am  for  its  being  given  as  provided  for 
by  law,  which  in  most  unions  is  not  the  case, 
according  to  my  reading  of  the  Act. 

3791.  Suppose  the  same  number  of  people,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  were  to  be  relieved 
by  the  poor’s  rates  in  Ireland,  that  are  relieved 
in  proportion  to  the  population  in  England,  have 
you  made  any  calculation  as  to  what  the  conse- 
quent expenses  would  be? — No;  but  there  is  a 
statement  upon  that  subject  in  my  pamphlet. 

3792.  In  England  it  appeal's  that  the  cost  in- 
curred is  6 s.  per  head  upon  the  population  ? — 
Yes;  but  the  expenditure  is  only  an  average 
poundage  of  1 s.  8 d.  on  the  valuation. 

3793.  If  there  were  a cost  of  6 s.  a head  upon 
the  population  incurred  in  Ireland,  would  not  that 
amount  to  36,000,000  5.  or  1,800,000 1.  ? — Yes. 

3794.  If  we  had  exactly  the  same  system  of 
relief  in  Ireland  that  they  have  now  in  England, 
would  not  it  lead  most  probably  to  the  same 
results  in  the  way  of  expenditure  ? — I suppose  it 
would,  if  given  as  freely  ; but  we  could  not  have 
the  same  system  without  a law  of  settlement; 
and  even  if  we  had  such  a law,  relief  would  be 
given  far  more  stringently  in  a country  where 
value  of  property,  as  in  Ireland,  is  only  two 
millions  to  one  million  of  the  population,  than 
where  it  is  three-and-a-half  millions  to  each  mil- 
lion of  population,  as  in  England. 

3795.  Your  only  reason  for  that  opinion  is, 
that  you  think  the  law  of  settlement  existing  in 
England  and  not  existing  in^  Ireland  makes  a 
difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  ? — Not  my  only  reason  ; many  persons 
are  relieved  in  England,  and  I believe  also  m 

Scotland, 
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Scotland,  who  would  not  he  relieved  in  Ireland, 
even  provided  Boards  of  Guardians  gave  out-door 
relief  more  liberally.  I have  been  myself  in 
attendance  as  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
on  English  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  I have 
seen  parties  getting  relieved  there  who  never 
would  have  got  relieved  in  Ireland,  and,  in  fact, 
•who  never  would  have  asked  for  relief,  and  that 
arises  from  the  law  of  settlement 

3796.  The  only  circumatance,  in  your  opinion, 
that  distinguishes  between  the  condition  of  the 
two  countries,  and  therefore  the  only  circum- 
stance that  would  protect  Ireland  from  incurring 
an  annual  poor  law  expenditure  of  1,800,000 7. 
instead  of  an  expenditure  of  460,0007.,  is  the 
law  of  settlement?— No;  I have  mentioned 
several  others ; I am  very  certain  that  such  an 
expenditure  never  would  take  place. 

3797.  But  still,  as  I understand  you  to  say, 
the  absence  of  the  law  of  settlement  would  be 
our  only  protection  ?— I think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  that  protection  if  there  be 
•any  apprehension ; but  the  other  circumstances  I 
mentioned  would  be  a protection. 

3798.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  whether  in 
England  people  are  prevented  from  applying  for 
relief,  under  an  apprehension  that  if  they  do 
they  will  be  removed  from  the  district  in  which 
they  have  formed  connexions  and  relationships, 
and  that  that  operates  as  a discouragement  to  go 
upon  the  rates? — 'Yes,  I am  aware  of  that;  and 
I think  it  is  a very  great  injury  that  prevention 
of  locomotion,  or  going  to  look  for  work  in  other 
parishes. 

3799.  But  that  being  so  (and  I agree  with 
your  opinion  about  that),  the  fact  is  that  it 
operates  as  a discouragement  to  going  upon  the 
rates  ? — Yes. 

3800.  And  there  being  no  law  of  settlement 
in  Ireland,  there  would  not  be  that  discourage- 
ment in  Ireland? — No,  it  would  be  optional  with 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  to  give  it  or 
not  to  give  it;  it  is  not  quite  optional  when  the 
person  has  a settlement. 

3801.  But  still  that  is  a discouragement? — 
Yes. 

3802.  And  there  would  be  an  absence  of  that 
discouragement  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3803.  Then  the  protection  that  exists  in  Eng- 
land would  not  exist  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; that 
•would  be  so;  to  some  extent. 

3804.  Therefore,  if  abuse  has  grown  up  in 
England  under  two  centuries  of  out-door  relief 
notwithstanding  that  protection,  is  it  not  to  be 
apprehended  that  abuse  would  grow  up  in  Ire- 
land where  that  protection  would  not  exist  ? — 
It  is  possible,  but  I do  not  apprehend  it,  because 
I know  the  working  of  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, and  that  the  circumstances  would  be  so 
very  different;  besides,  I find  outdoor  relief 
given  in  some  unions  in  Ireland,  year  after  year, 
without  abuses,  and  without  much  increase  of  it. 

3805.  Your  belief  is,  not  that  people  would 
not  apply  for  relief,  but  that  the  greater  severity 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  as  compared 
with  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  would 
prevent  their  getting  it? — I would  not  say 
greater  severity,  if  they  discharge  their  duties 
so  as  to  give  relief  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
it,  and  not  to  give  relief  to  those  who  do  not 
want  it. 

3806.  Do_you  think  there  is  a good  deal  of 
abuse  in  respect  to  out-door  relief  in  England  ? — 
There  must  be  some  abuse ; but  relief  is  viewed 

0.28. 


very  differently  in  each  country  ; what  would  be  D. 
called  an  abuse  in  Ireland  would  be  considered  a 
proper  administration  of  the  law  in  England  or 
in  Scotland. 

3807.  You  think  that  the  guardians  in  England 
do  give  relief  in  many  cases  where  they  ought  to 
refuse  it  ? — To  what  extent  I do  not  know ; but 
I have  not  seen  any  proof  in  any  public  docu- 
ments that  there  is  much  abuse  in  England, 
taking  the  law  as  it  is. 

3808.  We  have  already  found  that  the  cost  is 
Is.  per  head  upon  the  population  in  England, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  in- 
curring of  any  such  charge  in  Ireland  would  more 
than  quadruple  the  present  rates? — Yes,  if  the 
same  system  were  in  operation,  and  the  same 
proportion  relieved,  but  I do  not  contemplate 
either. 

3809.  Now,  do  you  contemplate  any  approach 
towards  that  quadruplication  ? — No. 

3810.  Do  you  rely  exclusively  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  the  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland  to 
secure  Ireland  from  the  same  amount  of  charge 
as  exists  in  England  ? — To  some  extent ; a good 
deal,  I think ; but  I rely  on  other  circumstances. 

3811.  On  what  else  do  you  rely? — My  belief 
is,  that  a very  moderate  poundage  on  the  valua- 
tion of  Ireland  would  give  as  much  out-door 
relief  as  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  widowed 
classes  would  require,  along  with  the  relief  that 
would  be  given  in  workhouses.  I do  not  con- 
template anything  like  the  same  amount  of  ex- 
penditure that  there  is  in  England. 

3812.  But,  so  far  as  legislative  security  is  con- 
cerned, you  point  to  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
the  law  of  settlement? — No;  I would  also  rely 
on  the  self-interest  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

3813.  All  the  rest  of  the  security  is  to  be  from 
some  special  skill  in  the  Irish  guardians,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law? — Yes;  in  the 
heads  of  the  Commission,  and  in  the  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

3814.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  rely 
upon  that  security  to  protect  you  against  an  in- 
crease of  charge  similar  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  England  ? — I think  so ; in  fact,  we  have 
no  other  protection  at  present;  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  existing  powers  of  the 
guardians  to  give  relief  in  the  two  countries. 

3815.  Mr.  Maguire. J You  were  asked  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, do  not  you  speak  rather  of  the  general 
feeling  that  exists  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  that  Board? — I speak  of  that 

. entirely. 

3816.  Can  you  state  that  there  is  a very  strong 
feeling  in  Ireland  against  the  present  constitution 
of  that  Board?— Yes;  I can  say  that  I have 
heard  that  from  numerous  persons  of  all  classes. 

3817.  Of  all  ranks  and  all  religious  persuasions? 

— Yes  ; it  is  the  general  feeling  that  I speak  of ; 

I have  no  feeling  of  myself  upon  the  subject. 

3818.  Have  you  ever  heard  a strong  opinion 
expressed  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  having 
the  Catholic  element  represented  upon  that 
Board  ? — I have  heard  that  expressed  also,  and 
very  frequently. 

3819.  And  very  generally? — There  is  a very 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  respectable  Catholics 
in  that  direction,  and  I should  say  it  is  a natural 
one. 

3820.  Is  there  now  any  medical  inspection  of 
workhouses  ? — No ; I would  answer  in  this  wa,y : 
there  is  a power  of  inspection  by  the  medical  in- 

t 3 spectors ; 
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D.  Phelan , SP  deters : but  a return  obtained  by  the  Honour- 
Esq.  able  Member  for  Kildare  last  year  shows  that 

only  four  or  five  of  such  inspections  have  been 

iG  May  made  within  the  last  three  years. 

1861.  $$1.  Ho  not  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 

periodical  medical  inspection  of  workhouses  ? 

I think  it  is  very  necessary  that  fever  hospitals 
.and  infirmaries,  should  be  regularly  inspected, 
and  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workhouses 
should  be  occasionally  inspected  and  reported 
unon. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


upon. 

3822.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  that 
other  parts  of  the  workhouse  should  be  inspected 
with  reference  to  their  sanitary  condition  ? — 
Yes  ; but  the  general  inspectors  could  do  that,  I 
think,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I should  think 
that  if  a medical  man  be  equal  for  purposes 
of  general  inspection  to  a non-medical  man,  when 
a medical  man  goes  there. he  can  do  both. 

3823.  I think  you  know  Mr.  O’Brien  ?— Yes. 
73824.  He  is  a very  intelligent  and  zealous 

officer  ■? — Yes. 

3825.  Ho  you  think  it  would  have  been  more 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Cork  Union,  if  a medi- 
cal inspector  had  been  in  the  habit  of  goin°- 
through  the  wards  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it.  ° 

3826.  How  is  it  .possible  that  any  non-medical 

gentleman  could  ascertain  the  existence  of  latent 
disease  in  children  in  a workhouse  ? — It  mio-bf. 
be  done  probably  by  the  . observation  of  a shrewd 
.person,  but  a medical  man  would  do  it  vastly 
..better.  J 

382/.  Is  any  mon-medical  man,  however  acute, 
competent  to  detect  the  latent  seeds  of  disease  ? 
— There  are  many  things  in  the  sanitary  state 
of  a workhouse,  and  in  that  of  its  inmates,  that 
he  could  not  Observe,  whilst  a. medical  man  would 
readily. 

3828.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  medi- 
cal inspection  of  other  parts  of  the  establishment 
than  those  that  are  under  medical  supervision  ? 
— Yes. 

3829.  In  fact,  every  part  of  the  workhouse  ? 
— Yes. 

3830.  Mr.  Herbert. With  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commission, 
there  was  at  one  time  an  Irish  Catholic  upon  it, 
Mr.  Ball?— Yes. 

3831.  He  was  upon  the  Board  until  his  resig- 
nation took  place  ? — Yes. 

3832.  Bias  there  been  any  complaint  of  any 
difference  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
by  that  Board  since  his  retirement  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  answer  that ; I hope  I shall  not  be 
pressed  upon  any  point  connected  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Commission. 

3833.  Hid  you  mean  to  infer  in  the  answer 

you  gave  to  questions  relating  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Board,  that  any  dissatisfaction  arose  from 
anything  more  than  the  natural  desire  that  the 
Irish  or  the  Roman-catholic  element  should  be 
represented  on  that  Board  ? — No  ; I do  not  think 
I said  there  was  any  dissatisfaction ; I meant  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  those 
elements  were,  represented.  I think  that  when 
a large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
receiving-  relief,  and  another  large  portion  paying 
tor  relief,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  expect 
•ai  A Pwpared  to  say,  however,  that 

Mr.  Ball  would  perform  the  duties  better  than 
Mr.  Senior,  or  than  Mr.  Power.  I merely  men- 
tion the  feeling  which  I know  to  exist,  and  to 
exist  extensively. 

3834.  Tour  answer  refers  merely,  to  that  gene- 


ral  natural  feeling,  and  you  do  not  wish  us  to 
mtei  that  there  is  any  complaint  against  the 
adinmistraton  of  the  Commissioners  3-ijust  so 
r l Von  have  no  reason  to  be- 

heve  that  the  principles  of  the  administration  rf 
the  Poor  Laiv  have  been  altered  since  Mr.  Ball 
left  the  Board  ? — ,\  ot  the  slightest. 

,3836.  Mr  .Herbert.]  Ton  gave  the  number  re. 
ceivmg  relief  m 1860  as  41,000  odd?— Yes 

Olfnm  In,J851’  are  y°u  ™'e  *»t  there"  were 
z lb,000  odd,  persons  receiving  relief  ?— Yes  - 
that  was  about  the  end  of  the  famine  period.  ’ 

3838.  Does  not  that  increase  in  the  number 
prove  that  the  system  is  an  expansive  one,  and 
that  where  great  distress  sexists  in  the  country  it 
is  capable  of  meeting  the  emergency  ? — I do  not 
think  it  does  ;.  it  shows  that  at  that  time,  though 
out-door  relief  was  in  a great  measure  diminished 
there  was  a vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity m distress  than  there  is  now,  and  conser 
quently  there  would  be  far  more  in  want  of  relief 
at  that  time  than  there  are  now. 

3839.  At  all  events,  at  that  time  the  per. 
centage  of  the  population  receiving  relief  would 
have  shown  considerably  larger  than  the  per- 
centage either  in  England  or  in  Scotland  ?— I 
think,  not,  but  .it  would  have  been  much  larger 

u.ow-  The  per-centage  in  Ireland  was 
then  3 31,  m England  5 '25,  in  Scotland  4. 

3840  I think,  if  you  will  make  a calculation, 
you  will  find  that  the  per-centage  of  persons  re- 
ceiving relief  at  that  period  was  larger  than  the 
per-centage  you  gave  us  as  receiving  relief  in 
Scotland  or  m England  ?— Upon  making  the  cal- 
culation, I find  that  it  is  rather  less;  it  is  1 in  30 
m Ireland  against  1 in  23  in  England. 

3841.  Then  it  would  be  a very  near  approach, 
at  all  events,  to  the  same  proportion  ? — Yes. 

,,  38^-  Then  do  not  those  figures  show  you  that 
•the  Irish  system  of  .relief  expands  according  to 
the  necessities- of  the  country;  that  where  there-  ’ 
is  great  distress,  the  relief  rises  very  nearly  up  to 
the  proportion  you  think  .it  ought  to  reach,  if  I 
judge  rightly  from  your  evidence  .?— I scarcely 
know  how.  to  answer  that  .question,  except  by 
simply  saying  that  I know  that  at  that  time  (for 
1 was  going  all  over  the  country  and  visiting  the 
workhouses.)  there  was  immensely  more  distress 
■than  there  is  now,  consequently  a vastly  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  would  require  relief, 
and  were  compelled  to  receive  relief  in  work, 
houses. 

3843.  Aud  they  did  ao  receive  it  ?— And  did 
so  receive  it;  at  present  there  is  not  the  same 
relative  number  of  the  population  in  that  dis- 
tressed  condition. 

3844.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  there  is 
a very  great  desire  to  extend  the  workhouse 
system,  and  to  diminish  out-door  relief?— Yes. 

3845..  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  great 
complaints  of  abuses  there  ?— I am  aware  of  the 
disposition  to  extend  workhouse  relief,  but  I am 
not  aware  that  there  are  great  complaints  of 
abuses  ; and  I know  that  some  of  the  complaints 
^Cle  are  not  attl'ibuted  to  the  real  causes. 

. 3846.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  desire  to 
increase  workhouse  relief  ? — To  the  necessity  of 
testing  applicants  ; there  are  many  portions  of 
Scotland  which  have  no  connexion  with  work- 
houses  ; the  law  of  Scotland  being  a law  of 
settlement,  like  that  of  England,  it  authorises 
people  under  that  law  of  settlement  to  apply  for 
relief;  and  there  being  no  way  of  testing  them- 
m many  large  populations,  many  parties  may  be 
supposed 
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supposed  to  obtain  relief,  who,  if  there  were  a 
workhouse  to  offer  them,  might  not  get  that 
relief;  consequently  there  is  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision,  to  increase  the  number 
of  workhouses ; but  I beg  to  add  that  that  dis- 
position is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Supervision  itself,  a few  years  ago,  stated  in 
their  reports  that  they  had  no  wish  to  force  the 
building  of  workhouses. 

3847.  Does  not  that  disposition  show  that  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  entertain  it,  the  present 
system  of  out-door  relief  does  not  sufficiently 
test  destitution  ? — There  is  not  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  workhouses  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  to 
test  it,  but  out-door  relief  cannot  test  destitution. 

3848.  But  if  people  were  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  system  of  out-door  relief,  would  they 
be  anxious  to  go  to  the  great  expense  of  building 
workhouses  ?-— They  might,  because  if  there  be 
no  workhouse  in  an  extensive  district  and  popu- 
lation, though  they  may  approve  of  out-door 
relief  to  the  fit  parties,  they  may  and  ought  to  be 
desirous  to  have  a workhouse  to  test  unfit  ones,  to 
whom  otherwise  they  will  often  give -relief  out- 
side. All.  my  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
Scotch  law  is,  that  they  wish  to  give  out-door 
relief  to  the  classes  (able-bodied  persons  ex- 
cepted) that  receive  it  in  England,  and  to  those 
who  are  suggested  in  the  Act  of  1847  for  Ireland, 
but  they  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years 
to  give  parochial  relief,  and  they  are  unwilling 
to  go  to  much  expense  in  building  workhouses. 

3849.  What  conceivable  reason  can  there  be 
on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  have  workhouses 
except  an  opinion  that  the  out-door  system  of 
relief  is  not  equitably  administered  ? — The 
workhouses  are  absolutely  necessary  to  test  the 
applicants  for  relief ; a very  sound  reason,  I think; 
that,  I have  no  doubt,  is  the  feeling,  and  it  is  a 
correct  feeling ; there  are  portions  of  Scotland, 
the  northern  portions  particularly,  where  there 
is  no  workhouse  whatever  available  for  large 
populations  and  extensive  districts. 

3850.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  those  unions 
in  which  you  have  mentioned  that  the  diet  and 
the  milk  were:  bad,  or  did  your  remark  apply  to 
all  the  unions  ? — My  remark  did  not  apply  to  all 
the  unions. 

3851.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  dietary 
and  the  milk  in  some  of  the  workhouses-  were 
bad,  particularly  the  milk  which  you  said  was 
almost  generally  bad  in  the  workhouses  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  even  tolerable  milk,  and  in 
many  cases  it  was  often  necessary  to  get  tea  or 
some  other  beverage  in  place  of  the  milk, 

3852.  But  do  you  attribute  that  to  the  neglect 
of  the  guardians,  or  to  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining milk  in  the  district? — Partly  to  one  cause 
and  partly  to  the  other.  The  guai’dians  fre- 
quently made  contracts  for  milk  with  parties  who 

, they  knew  could  not  supply  the  milk  ; these  had 
to  get  milk  from  other  parties,  and  frequently 
got  it  bad. 

_ 3853.  Could  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular place  where  that  occurred  ? — It  occurred 
in  many  unions,  but  I have  no  documents  with 
me  which  would  show  the  names ; besides,  it 
was  so  general,  that  I should  not  like  to  give  the 
name  of  any  particular  union. 

_ 3854.  I am  now  asking  you  about  the  par- 
ticular case  in  which  the  guardians  gave  a contract 
to  a person,  knowing  that  he  could  not  perform 
the  contract,  and  the  consequence  was  a supply  of 


bad  milk  to  the  children  in  the  workhouse  ? — I D.  Phelan , 
only  state  inferentiallv  that  they  knew  it  because  Esq. 

I 'myself  knew  it.  

3855.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  union  16 May- 
or unions  or  any  in  which  that  occurred? — I am  1861. 

not  quite  sure  that  I could  ; if  I had  some  docu-  ; 

ments  from  Ireland,  I could  do  it ; I have  data 
that  would  enable  me  to  do  it. 

3856.  Did  you  report  the  circumstance  at  the  • 
time  ? — I have  frequently  reported  the  badness  ; 
of  the  milk  and  the  other  articles  of  diet  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  ; the  Poor  Law  records  ' 

Will  supply  plenty  of  my  reports  upon  this  matter. ' 

3857.  Would  you  be  able  to  put  in  afterwards 
the  name  or  names  of  unions  where  that  occurred  ? 

— There  are  some  on  my  mind,  but  I think  there  ■' 
were  so  many  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  point  out_ 
one  in  particular  ; the  Poor  Law  records  will 
give  you  ample  information  upon  that  subject. 

3858.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  give 
in  a list  of  the  unions? — Perhaps  the  Committee- 
will  allow  me  to  consider  that ; I will  do  it  if  I 
can  with  what  I have  here,  but  when  I go  home 
I can  send  some  names;  but  there  are  numerous ; 
reports- from  me  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  which 
will  state  the  whole  case  much  better  than  I 
could  do  now. 

3859.  Lord  John  Browne.~\  Are  you  not  aware- 
that  the  galometer  and  the  lactometer  are  used 
in  nearly  every  union  in  Ireland  to  test  the  milk  ? 

—Yes. 

3860.  And  that  the  reports  in  a tabulated  form 
are  presented  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  each- 
meeting,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  shown  to 
them  ? — I know  that  lactometers  are  in  use,  and 
I know  that  the  master  occasionally  makes  a 
report,  or  did  in  my  time,  to  show  the  apparent- 
strength  of  the  milk. 

3861.  But  not  regularly  every  board,  day?— 

No. 

3862.  Are  you  aware  of  an  analysis  being 
made  of  the  food  that  was  given  in  the  Irish 
poorhouses,  and  also  of  the  food  that  was  given, 
in  the  English  poorhouses,  and  that  that  analysis 
proved  that  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  food- 
given  in  Irish  poorhouses  was  greatly  superior  to 
the  food  given  in  English  poorhouses? — I am 
aware  that  that  was  stated  in  a Poor  Law  Report, 
and  if  the  dietary  in  use  in  Irish  poorhouses  were 
actually  given  in  articles  of  food  of  good  quality, 
it  would  be  a better  dietary,  but  very  frequently 
the  quality  of  the  articles  is  bad,  particularly 
that  of  the  milk ; therefore  I would  not  assent  to 
the  inference  from  that  analysis ; there  is  one. 
article  mentioned  in  that  report,  namely,  butter- 
milk. Now  I never  saw  good  buttermilk  in  any 
workhouse  in  Ireland,  except  in  houses  where 
milch  cows  were  kept,  nor  buttermilk  approaching, 
to  good ; whereas  the  chemist  that  made  that  exa- 
mination in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  probably  made 
it  from  very  good  buttex-millc. 

3863.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a very  great 
number  of  unions,  probably  the  greater  number 
of  unions,  sweet  milk  is  now  given  instead  of 
buttermilk? — Yes;  half-a-pint  of  sweet  milk  is 
given  in  place  of  a pint  of  buttermilk,  but  almost 
universally  it  is  either  skimmed  or  watered. 

3864.  It  is  not  given  in  equal  quantity  ? — No 
I never  saw  it  so  given  except  under  the  direction 
of  a medical  man ; with  respect  to  the  lactometer, 

I have  very  little  confidence  in  it;  the  milk 
comes  in  in  the  morning ; at  eight  o’clock  the 
lactometer  is  put  to  use  ; the  lactometer  does  not 
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test  the  milk  until  the  evening ; the  milk  is  used 
by  the  time  the  master  finds  out  that  it  is  bad. 

3865.  Is  not  some  quantity  of  milk  always  kept 
in  the  lactometer,  and  also  in  the  galometer  ? — 
Yes;  but  supposing  the  quality  of  the  milk  is 
seen  by  the  height  in  the  lactometer,  the  milk 
has  been  used  before  that  time. 

3866.  But  still  the  guardians  could  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  that  state  of  things,  could  they  not? 
— They  would  well  row  the  contractor-,  and  I 
have  known  that  rowing  go  on  week  after  week 
with  many  contractors  who-  would  still  continue 
to  send  bad  milk,  and  the  guardians  would 
scarcely  be  in  a condition  to  refuse  the  milk, 
because  the  supply  is  so  very  limited  in  many 
unions. 

3867.  Has  not  the  master  power  if  the  milk  is 
bad  to  refuse  it,  and  to  buy  good  in  its  place,  and 
charge  the  cost  to  the  contractor? — Yes,  and  he 
often  does  it. 

3868.  Is  not  the  galometer  used  as  well  as  the 
lactometer  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  not  so  much  used. 

3869.  Are  they  not  both  used  together,  as  a 
general  rule  ? — No ; I scarcely  ever  saw  them 
used  together ; there  is  a smaller  instrument 
which  is  much  better  than  either  of  them,  which 
tests  the  milk  by  the  density. 

3870.  Are  you  aware  that  in  most  unions  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  give  the  children,  and  aged 
and  infirm  classes  of  inmates,  a better  scale  of 
dietary  than  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the  Com- 
missioners’rules  ? — Yes,  very  frequently,  if  the 
medical  officer  orders  it. 

3871.  But  I mean,  if  the  medical  officer  does 
not  order  it  ? — I am  not  aware  ; it  may  be  done ; 
but  I think  the  guardians  generally  adhere  to  the 
rule. 

3872.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  actually  done 
in  almost  every  union  in  Ireland,  that  the  chil- 
dren and  the  infirm  classes  get  a better  scale  of 
diet  than  that  laid  down  in  the  Commissioners’ 
rules? — No. 

3873.  Did  you  read  over  Mr.  Power’s  evidence 
given  before  this  Committee? — Yes. 

3874.  Do  you  recollect  his  assertion,  that  that 
is  the  case  in  nearly  every  union  in  Ireland  ? — 
No;  the  dietary  is  only  a minimum  dietary,  and 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  allowed  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  giving  any  excess  over  that 
minimum  which  they  chose ; if  the  medical  officer 
says  that  the  children  and  the  infirm  ought  to 
have  so  much  more,  the  guardians  go  above  that 
minimum. 

3875.  But  it  was  the  minimum,  was  not  it, 
which  was  compared  with  the  dietary  of  the 
English  poorhouses  in  that  analysis  and  found  to 
be  superior  ? — I believe  it  was. 

3876.  Mr.  Herbert.']  You  mentioned  a circum- 
stance which  was  said  to  have  occurred  in  con- 
nexion with  Mill-street  Union,  about  a number 
of  girls  going  out  at  harvest  time  and  coming  back 
in  the  family  way  ? — Yes  ; I felt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  mention  it,  because  I was  told  the  clerk  of 
that  Board  of  Guardians  wrote  to  the  person  who 
told  me  about  it ; I wrote  to  the  clerk  on  hearing 
of  it,  and  mentioned  to  him  that  I was  to  be  ex- 
amined before  this  Committee  to-day,  and  begged 
to  know  if  it  was  true ; I have  not  heard  from 
him  to-day. 

3877.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  those 
girls  were  reared  in  the  workhouse  ? — No ; I 
have  put  several  questions  to  the  clerk,  but  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  answer. 

3878.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you  think  that  it  is 


right  to  make  statements  before  the  Committee- 
which  you.  are  not  prepared  to  prove  by  more 
definite  evidence  ? — I do  think  that  I was  per- 
fectly justified  in  mentioning  that  circumstance ; 
my  doing  so  was  quite  consistent  with  my  idea 
of  public  duty  ; of  course  it  may  go  for  what  it 
is  worth. 

3879.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  You  have  never 
known  such  a thing  occur  in  your  own  expe- 
rience ? — No ; but  it  struck  me  that  the  clerk 
might  wish  to  be  brought  over  to  be  examined 
upon  the  subject. 

3880.  Lord  John  Browne .]  Is  it  a customary 
thing  in  Irish  unions  to  permit  young  girls  of  15 
years  old  and  just  over  that  age,  to  go  out  without 
their  being  taken  in  charge  either  by  some 
relation  or  some  respectable  person  ? — No ; the 
statement  was,  that  the  girls  were,  in  this  case,, 
taken  out  by  parties  for  harvesting. 

3881.  But  what  is  the  general  rule  when  girls 
of  that  age  are  allowed  to  leave  the  workhouse  ? 
— They  are  generally  put  in  charge  of  some 
relative  or  person  in  whom  the  guardians  have 
confidence. 

. 3882.  Do  you  apply  your  answer  to  the  desira- 
bility of  placing  children  out  of  the  workhouse- 
up  to  12  years  of  age  to  all  children,  or  only  to 
deserted  and  orphan  children  ? — If  the  children’s 
mothers  were  in  the  workhouse,  I would  not  send 
them  out. 

3883.  Now,  with  respect  to  vaccination;  I 
think  you  say  that  it  has  fallen  off? — According 
to  the  statements  in  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners’ Report  for  this  year. 

. 3884.  You  are  aware  that  Lord  Naas’s  Vac- 
cination Act  passed  two  years  ago? — Yes. 

3885.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  calculate 
that  the  number  of  births  which  take  place  every 
year  in  Ireland  of  the  classes  who  come  under 
the  operation  of  that  Act  is  145,000? — Yes. 

3886.  Therefore,  in  two  years,  the  nmnber  of 
births  in  these  classes  would  be  290,000? — Yes. 

3887.  Have  you  observed,  in  the  last  report, 
a statement  that  in  those  two  years  there  were 
247,000  cases  of  successful  vaccination? — No; 
those  vaccinated  in  workhouses  are  marked 
successful,  because  the  medical  officer  has  them 
under  his  eye,  but  not  those  outside.  The 
cases  that  are  reported  are  the  number  of 
cases  of  vaccination,  and  I believe  there  might 
be  in  that  number  50,000  cases  that  were  not 
successful.  I see  nothing  in  this  report  to  direct 
my  attention  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
successful  cases. 

3888.  Are  you  aware  that  by  the  law  the 
medical  man  is  not  entitled  to  receive  his  fee- 
unless  the  cases  are  successful? — Yes,  there 
must  be  20  successful  cases. 

3889.  By  Lord  Naas’s  Act  he  obtains  Is.  for 
every  successful  case  ? — No  ; if  he  has  19  cases 
he  gets  nothing ; if  he  has  20  cases  he  gets  1 1. 

3890.  It  would  be  very  seldom  that  he  would 
not  get  more  than  19  cases  in  a whole  district;, 
and  if  he  has  29  cases  he  has  29  s.  ? — Yes. 

3891.  Virtually,  therefore,  he  gets  Is.  for 
every  successful  case,  and  nothing  at  all  for  every 
unsuccessful  case  ? — Yes. 

3892.  You  are  aware  that  a return  of  every 
successful  case  is  sent  up  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners ? — It  may  be  so;  I do  not  know ; I do 
not  recollect  that  it  is  so. 

3893.  Whether  successful  or  not,  it  appears  • 
that  out  of  290,000  births,  there  have  been 
247,000  cases  of  vaccination  since  that  Act  was 
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passed  ? — The  operation  has  been  performed  on 
that  number  in  the  two  years,  but  the  report 
tells  that  a great  majority  of  these  were  more 
thiin  one  year  old. 

3894.  Is  not  that  a very  satisfactory  commence- 
ment of  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  is  there  not 
creat  hope  that  every  child  in  Ireland  will  be 
vaccinated  in  a few  years? — I have  not  the 
slightest  expectation  of  that ; I have  attended  to 
vaccination  as  much  as  any  medical  man  of  my 
day  and  standing,  and  I am  quite  sure  that 
mothers  will  never  be  induced  to  bring  their 
children  back  to  the  medical  man,  that  he  may 
see  if  the  constitutional  affection  has  taken  place, 
unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  so ; they  do  not 
like  to  have  the  lymph  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
don’t  like  the  trouble. 

3895.  Then  how  do  the  medical  officers  ascer- 
tain that  the  cases  are  successful  ? — They  cannot 
ascertain  it,  except  those  which  return  to  them 
on  about  the  8th  and  11th  or  12th  days. 

3896.  They  make  their  claims  for  the  money, 
and  they  receive  the  money  ? — I assume  that 
when  they  make  a claim  they  have  ascertained 
that  the  case  was  successful. 

3897.  Now,  with  respect  tb  dispensary  relief, 
do  you  not  think  that  a great  number  of  people 
who  are  too  rich  to  be  entitled  to  receive  gratui- 
tous relief  obtain  it? — Yes,  and  I am  sorry  that  it 
is  so,  and  was  under  the  old  dispensary  system. 

3898.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  causes  great 
dissatisfaction,  not  only  among  medical  men,  but 
also  amongst  Boards  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

3899.  Who  would  be  very  glad  to  place  a 
check  upon  that? — Yes. 

3900.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  enactment 
that  no  person  holding  land  of  the  value  of  20 1. 
a year,  or  occupying  a house  of  the  value  of  107. 
a year,  should  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  dispensary 
relief? — I think  that  would  be  a very  desirable 
provision. 

3901.  You  would  approve  of  those  limits? — 
Yes;  but  there  may  be  persons  who  have  no 
land,  and  are  lodgers,  that  ought  not  to  get 
dispensary  attendance;  but  wherever  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  person’s  means,  the  ticket 
ought  to  be  given. 

3902.  Are  you  aware  that  red  tickets  are  fre- 
quently given  to  people  out  of  spite  to  the  medical 
officer,  in  order  that  he  may  be  forced  to  travel 
a long  distance  ? — It  is  said  to  be  so. 

3903.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  the  case? — 
I think  very  rarely ; when  the  Poor  Law  Act 
was  passed  for  Scotland,  a provision  of  that  Act 
required  that  in  each  parish  they  should  ascertain 
the  number  of  persons  that  would  be  likely  to  be 
entitled  to  relief,  that  is,  those  who  had  parish 
chai'geability,  and  in  that  way  commenced  the 
Poor  Law  in  Scotland.  Now,  I see  no  difficulty 
that  there  would  be  in  ascertaining,  in  each  town- 
land  or  each  parish  in  Ireland,  at  any  given  period, 
how  many  persons  would  be  likely  to  require  dis- 
pensary attendance,  and  would  be  fit  subjects  for 
it,  and  if  a list  were  made  of  them  once  in  three 
years  or  so,  subject  to  revision  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, I think  parties  would  not  obtain  relief  who 
were  not  entitled  to  it. 

3904.  Your  suggestion  is,  that  a list  should  be 
made  every  two  or  three  years  of  the  parties  who 
were  entitled  to  dispensary  relief? — Yes ; leaving 
it  optional  with  dispensary  committees  and  medical 
officers  to  give  it  to  parties  respecting  whom 
there  was  any  doubt.  I think  that  arrangement 

0.28. 


would  limit  the  number  of  unfit  applicants  very 
much.  In  my  work  on  medical  charities  for 
Ireland,  published  in  1835,  there  is  a paragraph 
on  the  subject. 

3905.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be 
great  practical  difficulty  in  makingYut  that  list  ? 
— No ; I think  it  could  be  readily  done. 

3906.  Are  you  aware  of  the  population  of  some 
of  those  dispensary  districts? — Very  well;  the 
managing  committee  in  each  townland  or  each 
division  of  the  dispensary  district  could  very 
readily  make  out  the  list. 

3907.  Is  there  not  in  some  dispensary  dis- 
tricts a population  of  about  20,000  ? — In  very 
few  of  them ; some  of  them  are  not  above  5,000 
or  6,000. 

3908.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  a popula- 
tion of  20,000  ? — Yes  ; and  scattered  over  a very 
large  district. 

3909.  You  would  suggest  that  in  a case  where 
there  were  15,000  or  20,000  people,  a list  should 
be  made  out  of  all  the  people  who  were  entitled 
to  dispensary  relief? — Yes. 

3910.  But  suppose  that  a man  came  into  the 
district  a month  after  the  list  was  made  out  ? — 
That  would  be  an  exceptional  case,  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  discretion  of  the  officers. 

3911.  Then,  what  is  the  object  of  making  out 
the  list? — It  would  prevent  unfit  persons,  who 
had  been  living  in  the  district  for  a long  time, 
from  obtaining  that  relief ; in  fact,  from  asking 
for  it. 

3912.  Now,  with  respect  to  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, you  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  power, 
you  say,  either  to  the  mother  or  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  child,  and  its  mother,  if  that  could 
be  done,  without  relying  solely  on  the  oath  of  the 
mother? — Yes. 

3913.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  con- 
firmative evidence,  in  many  cases,  which  could 
be  produced  before  the  barrister  at  quarter 
sessions  ? — Yes. 

3914.  Such  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  or  a letter  from  him,  or  the  giving  money 
by  him  ? — Yes. 

3915.  And,  if  that  were  laid  before  the  barrister 
at  quarter  sessions,  he  would  exercise  his  discre- 
tion, in  considering  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
before  him,  and  would  not  rely  exclusively  on  the 
oath  of  the  mother? — Yes;  it  would  be  very 
desirable. 

3916.  He  would  take  into  account,  of  course, 
the  chax-acter  of  the  woman  ? — Yes. 

3917.  And  you  think  it  would  be  practicable, 
in  that  way,  to  x-ecover  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? 
—Yes. 

3918.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a very  objection- 
able system  to  have  such  large  unions  as  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

3919.  Yoxx  think,  that  if  such  unions  were  di- 
vided into  two,  the  funds  would  be  more  eco- 
nomically administered,  and  the  paupers  would 
be  better  taken  cax’e  of? — Yes;  but  the  unions 
would  be  subjected  to  the  expense  of  a second 
workhouse,  and  two  staffs. 

3920.  But  where  the  union  is  of  large  area 
that  would  not  be  such  a very  important  con- 
sideration, would  it  ? — I think  that  the  alteration 
you  suggest  would  improve  the  working  of  the 
law  very  much. 

Z 3921.  Do 
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3921.  Do  you  think  that  having  clergymen  of 
different  religious  denominations  on  Boards  of 
Guardians,  would  tend  to  promote  harmony  ? — 
I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  having  them  on 
Boards  of  Guardians  would  promote  harmony ; 
I think  parties  would  be  less  liable  to  squabble 
if  they  had  the  Protestant  clergyman  and  the 
Catholic  clergyman  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man on  the  Boards  ; I never  saw  them  fighting 
or  squabbling  in  Ireland  when  it  was  necessary 
to  get  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  I see 
them  going  about  harmoniously  to  collect  the 
funds  and  to  disburse  the  funds. 

3922.  But  that  is  when  the  funds  are  cha- 
ritable funds  collected  from  private  sources,  not 
when  they  are  public  funds  ? — The  funds  are,  in 
some  measure,  public. 

3923.  Are  you  in  favour  of  union  rating  ? — 
Entirely. 

3924.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  national 
rating  ? — I would  be  entirely  against  it ; nor 
would  I be  in  favour  even  of  county  rating. 

3925.  But  what  argument  is  there  which  ap- 
plies to  union  rating,  in  preference  to  electoral 
division  rating,  which  would  not  apply  equally  to 
county  rating? — In  the  union  all  the  parties  know 
each  other ; there  is  a moderate  population,  and 
a moderately  extensive  district,  ana  there  is  no 
difficulty  in-  ascertaining  whether  a rate  is  suffi- 
cient or  insufficient  for  any  portion  of  it.  The 
funds  that  are  got  by  union  rating  are  disbursed 
by  parties  that  know  every  person  in  the  union 


generally.  It  is  different  with  respect  to  county- 
or  national  rating;  there,  those  that  pay  the  funds 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  parties  disbursing  the 
funds.  With  respect  to  electoral  division  rating, 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  electoral  divisions  are  of 
too  small  an  area  to  make  a differential  rating 
upon.  I know  that  most  towns  are  so  over-ratecf 
compared  with  the  rural  divisions,  that  an  unfair 
proportion  of  the  rate  is  thrown  upon  them. 

3926.  Do  you  attribute  the  over-rating  of  the 
towns  to  paupers  coming  from  the  country, 
and  becoming  chargeable  to  the  towns  ? — Partly 
so,  and  partly  that  they  cannot  prevent  paupers 
from  settling  amongst  them,  or  remove  them  when 
settled  as  the  occupiers -and  owners  of  many  rural 
divisions  can. 

3927.  If  union  rating  could  not  be  carried,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  law 
to  make  a pauper  chargeable  to  the  electoral 
division  in  which  he  had  resided  longest  during 
the  last  four  years  ? — I think  that  would  be  an 
improvement;  a step  backward  has  been  taken 
limiting  the  residence  to  one  year ; but  I should 
be  glad  to  see  it  made  four  or  five  years. 

3928.  Mr.  Herbert.']  The  effect  of  what  you 
now  assent  to  would  tend  rather  to  electoral 
division  rating,  would  it  not ; would  it  not  relieve 
the  town  by  placing  a greater  amount  of  charge 
on  the  surrounding  electoral  divisions? — Yes; 
by  equalising  the  rates  more ; by  extending  the 
area,  as  is  the  case  with  the  county  cess. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Right  Honourable  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  d.  d.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop ; Examined. 


3929.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Your  Grace  is  a Catholic 
Archbishop,  resident  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

3930.  You  discharged  the  same  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh,  which 
you  now  discharge  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  ? — 
The  same.. 

3931.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of 
observing  the  working  of  the  . Poor  Law  in 
L-eland  ? — I have  had  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  of 
learning  the  effect  produced  on  them  by  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law ; indeed  every  Roman- 
catholic  Bishop  enters  into  a solemn  engagement 
at  his  consecration  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
poverty ; and  as  a Roman-catholic  Archbishop  I 
have  been  obliged  to  attend  to  and  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  the  diocese  to  which  I 
belong.  I have  also  had  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing almost  every  day,  from  the  Catholic  parochial 
clergy,  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  of  learning  their  feelings  and 
everything  connected  with  their  state.  Besides, 
in  Dublin,  I have  been  connected  with  several 
orphanages,  with  asylums  for  the  blind,  and  for 
widows,  and  such  other  asylums,  and  with  the 
Catholic  poor  schools  of  the  city.  In  one  way  or 
another,  I have  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  their  wants, 
and  of  observing  the  effects  produced  by  the 
Poor  Law  upon  them. 

3932.  Has  your  Grace  taken  steps  to  ascertain 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  Catholic 
paupers  in  the  workhouses  in  your  diocese  ? — I 
have  inquired  particularly  into  the  state  of  the 
several  workhouses  in  the  diocese  to  which  I 
belong ; I have  visited  some  of  them  from  time 
to  time,  and,  besides,  I have  obtained  information 
from  the  chaplains,  and  from  some  of  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  regarding  them,  so  that  in  general 
I can  say  that  I am  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  the  system  upon  the  poor  in  Dublin, 
and  in  other  districts  of  Ireland.  I have  con- 
sidered their  wants  principally  in  a religious  point 
of  view,  but  I have  also  inquired  into  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  poorhouses,  the  education 
of  the  children,  the  social  bearing  of  that  educa- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  institutions 
themselves  are  governed.  For  a long  time,  I had 
very  little  hope  of  seeing  anything  improved  in 
regard  to  the  poorhouses ; but  since  this  time 
twelvemonth,  when  such  sympathy  was  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 

0.28. 


Father  Fox  (one  of  the  chaplains),  and  such  a 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  I have  conceived  the  strongest  hopes 
of  bettering  their  condition,  and  that  this  Com- 
mittee will  propose  some  measure  which  may  be 
the  means  of  correcting  the  abuses  introduced 
into  the  system,  and  into  its  operation  in  Ireland. 
A great  deal  is  expected  in  Ireland  from  the 
Committee. 

3933.  Putting  aside,  for  a moment,  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  paupers  in  the  work- 
houses,  and  commencing  with  their  religious 
condition,  is  your  Grace  satisfied  with  the 
religious  arrangements  that  are  made  for  the 
Catholic  poor  in  workhouses  in  Ireland  ? — I have 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  the  general  arrangements  in  that  respect. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  most  anxious  that 
every  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  mysteries  of 
their  religion.  W e attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the  other 
sacraments,  and  we  are  desirous  that  they  should 
be  administered  in  a proper  and  becoming  man- 
ner, with  all  possible  solemnity,  so  as  to  produce 
an  appropriate  effect  upon  the  mind.  Now,  I 
find  that  in  the  workhouses  in  general,  the  most 
sacred  rites  are  celebrated  in  a most  unbecoming 
way. 

3934.  Do  you  allude  to  the  place  in  which 
they  are  celebrated;  to  their  being  celebrated 
generally  in  dining  halls  ? — To  their  being  cele- 
brated in  dining  halls.  Perhaps  a few  moments 
after  the  children  or  inmates  have  been  assembled 
in  the  dining  hall,  the  place  is  cleared,  the  table 
is  covered  with  linen  and  mass  celebrated ; it  is 
a most  distressing  thing  to  the  clergyman,  and  I 
feel  that  it  must  make  a very  bad  impression 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  to  see  then- 
religious  rites  performed  in  such  a place  with  so 
little  solemnity,  and  without  any  of  the  majesty 
which  is  required  by  the  sacredness  of  the  rites 
according  to  the  belief  of  Roman  Catholics. 

3935.  1 need  hardly  ask  your  Grace  whether 
great  efforts  have  not  been  made  in  different 
parishes  in  Ireland  within  the  last  few  years  to 
construct  suitable  religious  edifices,  and  to  have 
the  services  properly  performed  ? — That  is  quite 
the  case.  In  past  times  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  perform  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  a 
proper  and  becoming  manner  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  existence  of 
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penal  laws.  But  within  the  last  40  or  50  years, 
immense  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  up 
churches  in  almost  every  parish  in  Ireland,  some 
of  them  majestic  and  splendid  edifices.  Most 
expensive  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended 
in  churches  in  Dublin  alone;  and  with  regard 
to  every  part  of  religious  worship,  great  exer- 
tions are  made  to  do  away  with  every  unbecom- 
ing practice  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  old 
penal  times.  I think  it  would  be  very  unworthy 
of  a great  and  powerful  nation  (I  suppose  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  nations),  to  per- 
petuate in  the  workhouses  (institutions  which 
depend  upon  its  liberality)  the  remnants  of  a code 
which  so  much  afflicted  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  which  obliged  them  to  celebrate 
their  mysteries  oftentimes  in  a very  unseemly 
way. 

3936.  Do  you  think  that  in  a workhouse  one 
chapel  would  suffice  for  all  religious  denomina- 
tions?— I am  altogether  of  opinion  that  sepa- 
rate chapels  are  necessary.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  regarding 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  penance,  and  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
people,  indicate  the  necessity  of  having  a place 
specially  set  apart  for  the  practice  of  our  religion. 
We  are  also  accustomed  to  preserve  the  Holy 
Sacrament  on  our  altars,  and  that  cannot  be  pro- 
perly done  in  a chapel  to  which  persons  of  other 
creeds  have  access  for  their  worship.  I should, 
therefore,  think  it  necessary  to  have  a separate 
chapel  for  persons  of  each  religious  denomination, 
or  at  least  where  there  are  very  few  persons, 
that  a separate  room  should  be  set  apart  for 
their  worship.  Among  the  advantages  that  are 
derived  by  Roman  Catholics  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  a separate  chapel,  I may  mention  that  in 
workhouses  a great  many  of  the  poor  old  people 
who  are  quite  worn  out,  and  who  have  no  hope 
of  anything  in  this  world,  their  only  hope  being 
for  eternity,  can,  if  they  have  a chapel,  retire  to 
it,  and  pray  before  the  blessed  Sacrament.  There 
they  can  open  their  minds  to  God  imploring  His 
grace  and  assistance,  and  in  that  way  derive  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  and  consolation  from  a 
separate  chapel.  Then,  if  persons  have  in  any 
way  led  a wicked  or  improper  life,  they  are 
excited  to  penitence  and  reformation  of  conduct, 
by  having  easy  access  to  a place  of  prayer,  where 
they  may  think  over  their  past  unhappy  career. 
The  children  can  also  be  more  readily  instructed 
in  a separate  chapel;  besides,  the  duties  of  a 
chaplain  are  very  greatly  facilitated,  it  being 
very  distressing  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  go  through 
the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
He  finds  very  great  difficulties  in  hearing  the  con- 
fessions of  the  poor  and  instructing  the  ignorant, 
unless  a chapel  be  allotted  for  that  purpose  ; so 
that  altogether,  I think  it  would  be  most  import- 
ant for  the  exercise  of  a proper  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence,  that  each  religious  denomination 
should  have  its  place  of  worship.  Then  there 
are  a great  many  examples  in  the  country  already 
of  public  institutions  having  separate  chapels. 

3937.  In  point  of  fact,  in  different  public  insti- 
tutions in  Ireland,  is  it  not  usual  to  have  separate 
chapels  for  the  different  religious  denominations  ? 

; — Yes;  in  Dublin, at  the  Mountjoy  Male  Convict 
Prison,  there  is  a separate  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  female  prison  there  is  also  a 
separate  chapel  for  the  female  prisoners,  and 
those  are  both  Government  establishments. 


There  are  two  city  prisons  in  Dublin,  the  Rich- 
mond and  the  Grange  Gorman  Prison,  and  each 
of  those  has  a separate  chapel.  At  the  Currao-h 
the  military  authorities  have  given  a separate' 
chapel  for  Roman-catholic  soldiers.  In  the  luna- 
tic district  asylum  in  Dublin  there  is  a separate 
chapel,  so  that  it  is  quite  the  custom  in  public 
establishments  in  Ireland  to  have  separate  chapels;, 
and  if  the  male  and  female  convicts  at  Mountjoy 
and  in  the  city  prisons  have  separate  chapels,  I 
think  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  deprive  the  virtuous 
poor,  who  are  only  reduced  to  poverty  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  world,  without  havino- 
committed  any  crime  of  their  own,  of  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a separate  chapel ; an  advan- 
tage they  always  enjoyed  when  they  were  out- 
side the  workhouse,  and  free  in  the  country.  If 
you  enter  into  any  one  of  the  churches  in  Dublin 
at  almost  any  hour  in  the  day,  you  will  find  a 
great  number  of  poor  persons  there  praying  most 
fervently.  Having  visited  myself,  a short  time 
ago,  an  institution  in  Prance  similar  to  our  work- 
houses,  the  institution  at  Bicetre,  near  Paris,  in 
which  there  are  about  2,000  inmates,  all  men,  I 
observed  a very  fine  chapel  there,  and  some 
people  praying  in  it,  even  at  twelve  or  one  o’clock 
in  the  daytime,  which  was  the  hour  of  dinner, 
and  I was  informed  that  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  was  derived  by  the  inmates  from 
having  a chapel  where  they  could  spend,  without 
danger  of  interruption,  part  of  their  time  in  prayer. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  the  wards  of  a workhouse 
where  good  and  bad  are  mixed  together. 

3938.  Your  Grace  is  probably  aware  that  there 
are  already  separate  chapels  in  existence  in  some 
of  the  poorhouses  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; in  a verv 
few. 

3939.  Is  your  Grace  aware  why  it  is  that  that 
arrangement  has  not  been  more  extensively 
adopted  ? — -I  believe  it  is  perfectly  within  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  to  establish  separate 
chapels  in  workhouses,  but  they  have  not  thought 
fit  to  do  so. 

3940.  Have  the  Commissioners  placed  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  there  being  separate 
chapels  in  poorhouses.  Must  not  the  initiative  in 
the  matter  be  taken  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  ? 
—It  is  not  required  at  all ; the  law  is  laid  down 
in  the  10th  Victoria,  chapter  31 : “ It  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners,  if  they  shall 
think  fit,  to  provide  a chapel,  or  to  direct  that 
a suitable  place,  or  apartment  of  the  workhouse, 
shall  be  specially  appropriated  for  the  religious 
worship  of  any  denomination  of  Christians,  being 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.”  The  law  gives  them 
the  power  to  erect  chapels,  but  in  reality  this 
has  been  done  in  but  very  few  cases.  I have 
heard  some  guardians  state,  that  in  places  where 
separate  chapels  had  been  erected,  they  were 
obliged  to  erect  them,  not  so  much  under  en- 
couragement from  the  commissioners,  as  in  de- 
spite of  them. 

3941.  That  was  not  the  case  in  Limerick,  was 
it  ? — I have  not  heard  of  the  Limerick  case,  but 
I have  heard  that  there  have  been  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  in  other  unions.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that,  in  very  few  unions  are  there 
separate  Catholic  chapels ; though  there  is  a very 
large  Roman-catholic  population  in  almost  every- 
one of  the  unions  in  Ireland. 

3942.  Passing  from  the  subject  of  chapels  to 
that  of  the  chaplains,  would  your  Grace  be  so 
good  as  to  state  whether  you  have  any  complaint 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  law,  or 
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the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  administered  with 
reference  to  Roman-catholic  chaplains  in  work- 
houses? — You  are  aware  that  the  duties  of  Roman- 
catholic  chaplains  are  altogether  spiritual ; they 
are  obliged  to  say  mass  for  the  poor ; they  have 
to  hear  their  confessions,  to  instruct  them,  and 
they  have  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  administer  the 
last  sacred  rites ; it  would  appear  strange  that 
the  power  of  appointing  the  person  to  discharge 
such  duties  should  be  exercised  by  persons  having 
themselves  no  spiritual  powers  ; it  would  be 
strange  if  a body  of  Protestants  should  confer 
upon0  a Catholic  priest  the  authority,  or  the 
power,  of  administering  the  sacred  rites  of  his 
church ; but  according  to  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  appears  that  the  right  and  power  of  nominating 
chaplains  is  given  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
all  laymen  and  Protestants.  But  even  if  they 
were  all  Roman  Catholics  they  could  not  assume 
such  an  authority,  for  if  they  gave  spiritual  powers 
to  the  Roman-catholic  chaplain,  and  the  chaplain 
were  to  exercise  them  without  the  authority  of 
the  bishop,  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  confer 
the  sacrament  of  penance  invalidly,  and  besides, 
by  acting  in  opposition  to  the  bishop,  he  would 
become, ' according  to  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a schismatic.  These  are  the 
great  inconveniencies  that  arise  from  that  law, 

■ as  it  is  at  present  laid  down. 

3943.  You  mean  with  respect  to  the  mammer 
in  which  the  appointments  are  made  ? — Yes, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ap- 
pointments are  made.  Here  are  the  words  of  the 
law,  1 & 2 Viet.  chap.  56,  sec.  48  : “ The  Com- 
missioners shall  take  order  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  religiou's  service  in  such  workhouses,  and 
for  appointing  fit  persons  to  be  chaplains  for  that 
purpose,  to  hold  their  respective  offices  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Commissioners  ; but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  authorise  the  Commis- 
sioners to  appoint  or  direct  the  appointment  of 
more  than  one  fit  person,  being  in  holy  orders  and 
of  the  Established  Church,  one  other  fit  person, 
being  a Protestant  Dissenter,  and  one  other  fit 
person,  being  a priest  or  clergyman  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  Church,  to  be  chaplain  or  chaplains  at 
any  one  time,  in  any  such  workhouse  ; and  the 
Commissioners  shall  fix,  and  from  time  to  time 
regulate,  the  salary  of  such  chaplain  or  chaplains.” 
There  was  some  little  difficulty  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  law  in  Ireland,  and  a dispute 
arose  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  with  regard  to 
the  right  of  appointing  a chaplain.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Stamford,  Protestant  chaplain,  who  was 
incumbent  of  St.  Michael’s,  was  removed  by  the 
Commissioners ; his  curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 
carthy,  pretended  to  be  appointed  in  his  place ; 
but  the  Commissioners  refused  to  appoint  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and 
the  case  was  decided  by  Judge  Crampton. 

3944.  Have  you  the  decision  with  you,  de- 
livered by  Judge  Crampton? — I have  got  it  here, 
copied  out  of  the  Irish  Common  Law  Reports, 
3d  volume,  page  147:  “Judge  Crampton,  ob- 
serving the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  said:  The  Commissioners  are, 
then,  the  patrons  of  this  preferment ; they  exclu- 
sively have  the  right  of  appointing  ; that  appoint- 
ment is  to  last  during  their  pleasure,  and  the 
appointee  is  removable  at  their  discretion.  Who 
is  to  judge  of  the  fitness  ? Surely  the  patrons  in 
whom  exclusively  the  appointment  is  vested. 
There  is  no  other  tribunal  to  appeal  to  on  this 
subject ; their  power  of  appointment  and  of  re- 
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moval  within  the  statutory  limits  is  uncontrolled, 
and  uncontrollable.  It  is  plain  that  the  fitness  of 
the  Roman-catholic  chaplain  must  be  a fitness  of 
which  not  a synod  nor  a bishop,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves,  are  to  judge.  On  this  section, 
omitting  for  a moment  the  consideration  of  the 
proviso,  it  is  clear  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
Commissioners  only,  are  to  judge  of  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  the  candidates  for  those  chaplaincies. 
I think  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Commissioners  only,  can  judge  of 
the  fitness  of  any  clergyman  to  fill  the  office  of  a 
chaplain  to  the  poorhouse,  and  that  the  preference 
to  be  given  to  the  parochial  clergy  is  only  a pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  such  persons  as  in  their 
judgment  are  fit  persons  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion within  the  statutory  limits,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  not  answerable  to  this  court,  or  to 
any  body  or  person  for  the  selection  they  make.” 

3945.  According  to  that  decision,  it  would 
appear  that  neither  the  consent  of  the  bishop  nor 
the  consent  of  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  union  is  situate,  is  necessary  ? — It  would 
appear  that  the  Commissioners  have  the  absolute 
right  of  making  the  appointment ; it  appears  that 
the  same  system  prevailed  at  a former  period 
with  respect  to  the  grand  jury,  and  in  several 
instances  in  Dublin  (I  believe,  in  two,  at  least), 
suspended  priests  were  appointed  by  the  grand 
jury  and  retained  in  the  position  of  chaplains  in 
gaols  in  Dublin. 

3946.  When  did  that  happen? — About  1820, 
I think  ; at  all  events,  within  the  present  century. 

3947.  Does  your  Grace  know  the  method  which 
is  adopted  in  England  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  chaplains  in  poorhouses?- — In 
Archibald’s  Poor  Law,  10th  edition,  page  97, 
it  is  stated,  “ By  the  Consolidation  Order  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  Act,  171,  no  person 
shall  hold  the  office  of  chaplain  (Church  of  Eng- 
land) under  this  order  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  his  appointment, 
signified  in  writing.” 

3948.  What  change  in  the  law  or  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  would  your  Grace  recom- 
mend with  respect  to  the  mode  of  appointing 
those  chaplains  ? — The  present  legal  mode  of  ap- 
pointment is  quite  in  opposition  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Roman-catholic  Church,  and  I think  it  is  a 
grievance  that  it  should  be  left  as  it  is. 

3949.  What  is  the  system  which  prevails  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  one  or  two  parishes  in  Ire- 
land, and  more  frequently  abroad,  with  respect 
to  places  where  there  are  lay  patrons  of  livings  ? 
—If  there  are  places  where  there  are  lay  patrons 
of  livings,  the  lay  patrons  present  to  the  bishop, 
and  the  bishop,  if  he  finds  the  person  presented  js 
a fit  person,  gives  him  authority  to  act;  but  in 
every  case  it  is  from  the  bishop  that  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  must  be  derived.  If  a person  exer- 
cises jurisdiction  in  a diocese  without  the  au- 
thority of  and  in  opposition  to  the  bishop,  he 
becomes,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a schismatic. 

3950.  Practically,  do  you  know  that  there  have 
been  any  cases  in  which  the  principle  which  your 
Grace  speaks  of  has  been  found  to  work  in- 
juriously ? — I suppose  the  bishops  have  endea- 
voured to  adapt  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  in  reality  it  is 
a grievance.  The  bishops,  by  their  position,  know 
the  merits  of  the  persons  to  be  engaged  as  chap- 
lains, and  what  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people 
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Most  Rev. 
P.  Cullen, 

D.D. 

27  May 
1861. 
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are.  The  Commissioners  generally  as  a body  do 
not  know  much  of  those  things,  and  it  happens 
j ust  now  that  none  of  them,  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

3051.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  an}' 
complaints  with  respect  to  the  salaries  of  chaplains, 
or  to  the  insufficiency  of  one  chaplain  to  perform 
the  duties  in  a large  union  ? — The  rule  which  I 
have  read  provides  that  there  shall  be  only  one 
chaplain  of  each  religious  denomination.  Row,  in 
some  cases,  this  is  a very  great  grievance.  In  the 
South  Dublin  Union  there  are  about  2,600  poor, 
and  of  those  about  2,300  are  Roman  Catholics, 
the  remaining  300  being  Protestants. 

3952.  And  a large  number  of  those  Catholics 
would  be  sick  and  infirm  ? — One  thousand  two 
hundred  or  one  thousand  four  hundred  would, 
generally  speaking,  be  in  the  infirmary,  a very 
considerable  proportion  in  a dying  state,  and  re- 
quiring a great  deal  of  instruction  and  assistance, 
so  that  one  chaplain  could  not  possibly  attend  to 
such  an  amount  of  duty.  A Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  has  thrown  upon  him  a great  many 
onerous  duties.  He  has  to  say  mass  and  instruct 
the  people,  and  visit  all  the  sick,  and  administer 
the  sacraments : there  are  often  many  ignorant 
people  who  require  a large  amount  of  attention 
to  prepare  them  for  death.  A great  deal  of  his 
time  must  be  spent  in  attending  to  them.  In  the 
South  Dublin  Union  the  Commissioners,  some 
years  ago,  took  this  matter  into  consideration,  and 
for  several  years  allowed  an  assistant  chaplain,  or 
at  least  they  gave  the  head  chaplain  the  means  of 
paying  an  assistant  chaplain.  I think  that  for  at 
least  five  years  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Hanlan  received  as 
assistant  chaplain  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  first 
chaplain  received,  but  within  the  last  year  the 
guardians,  whose  act  was  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners, withdrew  a part  of  the  salary  of  the 
assistant  chaplain,  so  that  he  now  enjoys  a salary 
of  only  50 /.  a year,  which  is  quite  inadequate  for 
his  support  in  Dublin. 

3953.  He  receives  that  salary,  his  whole  time 
being  occupied  with  his  duties  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— -Yes  ; his  whole  time  is  occupied,  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  more  than  he  can  do  ; at  the  same  time 
he  has  nothing  else  to  live  upon,  and  no  one  can 
possibly  live  in  Dublin  for  50  /.  a year.  The 
North  Dublin  Union  contains  about  1,700  poor 
inmates,  of  whom  about  200  would  generally  be 
Protestants.  One  chaplain  only  is  allowed  there, 
and  he  receives  125  /.  a year,  but  with  that  sum 
he  cannot  possibly  provide  an  assistant  chaplain, 
and  support  himself,  so  that  the  poor  in  those  two 
great  unions  are  left  without  sufficient  religious 
provision.  I think  some  change  ought  to  be  made 
in  that  state  of  things,  so  that  when  the  numbers 
of  the  inmates  are  go  large  as  in  Dublin,  the 
means  of  supporting  two  chaplains  should  be 
allowed  ; and  when  the  number  is  very  large  in 
other  places,  adequate  means  of  supporting  one 
chaplain  should  be  allowed. 

3954.  Can  you  give  us  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  salaries  paid  to  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lains in  the  workhouses,  and  in  the  other  institu- 
tions, in  Dublin,  and  generally  throughout  the 
country  ? — I can  compare  their  salaries  with  what 
the  chaplains  in  gaols  receive;  taking,  for  in- 
stance, the  Mounfjoy  Prison.  In  that  prison 
there  are  about  178  Roman  Catholics  at  present, 
sometimes  the  number  is  greater ; there  are 
about  40  prisoners  who  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and,  I think,  two  Presbyterians. 
The  Roman-catholic  chaplain  receives  170  /.  a 


year;  the  Protestant  clergyman  receives  110/.  » 
year,  he  being  also  chaplain  of  the  North  Dubiin 
Union,  for  which  he  gets  75  /.  a year,  while  he 
is  curate  or  incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas  Within,  in 
the  city.  The  Roman-catholic  chaplain  receivin')- 
170  /.,  is  obliged  to  devote  a great  deal  of  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  prison,  and  I know  that  o-reat 
benefit  is  derived  from  his  services  to  those  178 
prisoners.  The  Presbyterian  chaplain  gets  40  /. 
a year  for  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
two  Presbyterian  prisoners. 

3955.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand 
that  you  complain  of  the  salaries  given,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively? — Yes;  of 'the  salaries 
given  to  Roman-catholic  chaplains,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively ; Roman-catholic  chaplains 
are  not  very  anxious  for  large  salaries.  If  they 
obtain  the  means  of  living  respectably  or  decently, 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied;  but  I think  that 
in  many  cases  they  are  not  supplied  with  the 
necessary  means  of  living,  and  that  there  is 
very  great  inequality  in  the  way  of  determinin')- 
the  salaries  of  chaplains  in  Ireland.  I have 
noted  down  some  of  them  here  in  a paper  which 
shows  that  Roman-catholic  chaplains  are  not 
put  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  chaplains 
are.  I have  mentioned  already  the  two  unions 
of  Dublin  ; now,  taking  Rathdown  Union,  which 
is  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  there  are  328  Roman- 
cathClic  inmates,  and  43  Protestants,  while  the 
Roman-catholic  chaplain  receives  60/.  a year, 
and  the  Protestant  chaplain  30  /.  a year  for  at- 
tending only  to  those  43  inmates.  ' In  Balro- 
thery  Union,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
there  are  180  Roman  Catholics ; the  Roman 
catholic  chaplain  gets  50/.  a year;  there  are 
three  Protestants,  for  whom  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man receives  10/.  a year.  In  Naas,  which  also 
belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  there  are  325; 
Roman-catholic  inmates,  for  attending  to  whom 
the  Roman-catholic  chaplain  receives  100/.. 
(lately  his  salary  has  been  raised  from  80/.  to 
100/.);  there  are  five  Protestant  inmates,  and 
the  Protestant  clergyman  receives  35  /.  In  Trim 
there  are  199  Roman-catholic  inmates,  for  whom 
the  Catholic  chaplain  receives  50/.  a year;  there 
are  three  Protestant  inmates,  for  whom  the 
Protestant  chaplain  receives  20  /.  a year.  In  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  Belfast  Workhouse  for 
instance,  there  are  627  Roman-catholic  inmates, 
for  whom  the  Roman-catholic  chaplain  receives 
40  /.  a year ; there  are  also  about  627  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians  together,  for  whom  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman  receives  40  /.,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  also  receives  40/.  Now,  the 
Roman-catholic  chaplain  cannot  devote  himself 
to  anything  else,  if  he  pays  due  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  627  Roman- catholic  inmates, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a chaplain  to  live  upon 
40  /.  in  Belfast  or  in  any  great  city ; I think, 
therefore,  that  the  salaries  ought  to  be  greatly 
increased  in  large  towns.  In  Londonderry, 
also  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  the  Waterside 
Workhouse,  there  are  290  Roman-catholic  in- 
mates, for  whom  the  chaplain  receives  35  /. 
There  are  57  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
for  whom  the  chaplain  receives  35  /. ; there 
are  43  Presbyterians,  for  whom  the  Presbyterian 
chaplain  receives  35  /.  ; so  that  the  Roman- 
catholic  chaplain,  for  attending  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  290  inmates,  receives  only  the  same 
amount  as  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  receives 
for  attending  to  the  wants  of  43,  and  there  are 
several  other  instances  in  which  the  same  pro- 
portion 
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portion  prevails;  but  there  are  a great  many 
other  workhouses  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  such 
as  Newtownwards,  CaStlederg,  Lowtherstown, 
Gortin,  Ballycastle,  and  Kilkeel,  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  only  receives  20 1. 

3956.  Is  there  a large  number  of  Roman- 
Catholic  inmates  in  those  places  ? — No,  a small 
number,  but  sufficient  to  require  considerable 
attention  from  the  chaplain. 

3957.  Then  what  would  your  Grace  suggest  to 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  ? — Where  the  number 
of  inmates  is  great  so  as  to  supply  sufficient  work 
for  the  chaplain,  I would  give  the  chaplain  the 
means  of  living ; I do  not  think  that  in  the  cities 
of  Ireland  a chaplain  can  live  for  less  than  100 l. 
a year ; certainly  he  cannot  do  so  in  Dublin. 
In  country  places  I understand  that-  80  l.  would 
enable  him  to  support  himself  respectably  ; 
in  other  places  where  the  number  of  Roman- 
Catholic  inmates  is  very  small  a separate  chap- 
lain would  not  be  required,  but  even  there  there 
is  a gread  deal  to  do ; the  priest  must  supply 
mass  on  Sunday,  and  hear  the  confessions  and 
instruct  the  people  ; and  a great  expenditure  of 
time  is  required  for  that  purpose,  so  that  I would 
make  a sufficient  allowance  for  the  priest  who 
attends  the  chapel  in  small  poorhouses  ; an  allow- 
ance in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Catholic 
inmates,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  services  to 
be  rendered  to  them ; 20 1.,  the  sum  allowed  in 
many  places  in  the  north,  is  quite  inadequate. 

3958.  Passing  from  that  subject  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  Catholic  children  in  the  work- 
houses  in  Ireland,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  religious  instruction  of 
pauper  children  in  Ireland  is  cared  for? — No  ; a 
great  grievance  exists,  I think,  upon  that  subject; 
In  many  workhouses,  I believe  the  children 
are  very  well  instructed  in  literary  matters;  In 
some  of  the  workhouses  they  also  learn  their 
catechism  very  well,  for  I have  examined  some 
of  them  in  it  myself;  but  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  workhouses  in  Ireland  in 
which  the  master,  the  matron,  the  clerk,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  schoolmistress  are  all  Protest- 
ants or  Presbyterians,  and  where  no  official  in  the 
workhouse  is  a Roman  Catholic.  This  is  the  case 
in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
It  is  the  case  in  Belfast,  where  there  is  so  large 
a number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  the  case 
in  Londonderry,  with  a large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  inmates.  It  is  the  case  in  other  work- 
houses,  where  the  Catholic  inmates  have  no  one 
to  protect,  them,  whilst  the  members  of  the 
other  religious  communities  are  generally  repre- 
sented; I might  mention,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  Larne  Workhouse.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
McKenna,  chaplain  of  that  Workhouse,  writes 
under  date  of  the  3d  of  April  1861 £CThe  Roman 
Catholics  are  usually  the  one-fourth  of  the 
inmates,  whilst  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  not  so  numerous.  There  is  no 
Catholic  officer  in  the  workhouse.  The  master 
is  a member  of  the  Church  of  England;  the 
matron  is  a Presbyterian.  The  schoolmaster  is  a 
Presbyterian,  and  the  schoolmistress  is  a member 
of  the  Churcli  of  England.  The  infirmary  nurse 
is  a Presbyterian.  The  nurse  in  the  Fever 
Hospital  is  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and 
the  porter  is  a Presbyterian.”  So  that  in  such 
a case  as  that  (and  such  cases  are  innumerable), 
the  poor  Roman  Catholic  children  are  deprived 
-of  every  chance  of  learning  their  religion  in  a 
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proper  manner.  They  cannot  learn  it,  either 
practically  or  theoretically  ; there  is  no  one  to 
instruct  them,  or  to  make  them  say  their  prayers 
in  a proper  manner.  The  chaplain  may  see  them 
once  a week,  but  what  can  he,  do  in  one  or  two 
visits.  The  influence  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
officers  of  the  workhouse  will  produce  such  an 
effect  that  those  poor  children  will  remain  with- 
out any  proper  notion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  will  not  know  how 
to  perforin  its  practices.  This  is  a matter  which 
was  represented  to  the  Commissioners  some  time 
ago  by  one  of  our  Roman  Catholic  bishops — 
namely,  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Gillooly.  With 
respect  to  'the  Sligo  Union,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — £C  In  the  workhouse  there  are  167  children, 
of  whom  156  are  Roman  Catholics;  the  number 
of  boys  being  91,  of  whom  seven  only  are  Pro- 
testants, and  the  number  of  girls  being  76,  of 
whom  only  four  are  Protestants.”  He  first  asked 
the  guardians  to  appoint  a Roman  Catholic 
master  for  so  large  a number  of  Roman  Catholic 
children,  but  they  refused,  and  selected  some 
person  professing  a different  religion.  He  then 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
Commissioners  refused  to  interfere.  His  letter 
to  the  Commissioners  is  dated,  “ Sligo,  March  19, 
1861.” 

3959.  Will  you  hand  that  letter  in  ? — Yes. 
( The  Witness  handed  in  the  same.  Vide  Appendix, 
No.  1.)  The  answer  of  the  Commissioners  is  very 
short.  “ March  23d,  1861.  Right  Reverend  Sir, 
The  Commissioners  have  received  your  letter, 
and  in  reply  thereto  they  desire  me  to  state,  that 
it  appears,  by  the  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  guar- 
dians’ proceedings  on  the  12th  instant,  received 
from  the  clerk  of  the  union,  that  of  the  19  guar- 
dians assembled  at  that  meeting,  14  guardians 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  one  schoolmaster 
and  one  schoolmistress  were  amply  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  workhouse  schools,  and 
they  therefore  protested  against  a second  school- 
master being  appointed.  As  regards  the  religious 
persuasion  of  the  teachers  in  workhouse  schools, 
the  Commissioners  have  to  observe  that  they 
were  addressed  on  the  subject  in  December  1857, 
by  the  late  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Sligo 
Workhouse,  aud  in  reply,  they  stated  as  follows : 

‘ That  although  they  think  that  a Board  of  Guar- 
dians, in  making  a selection  from  candidates  for 
the  office  of  teacher  in  a workhouse,  may  be  jus- 
tified in  talcing  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stance that  a large  majority  of  the  children  are  of 
one  religious  persuasion,  yet  the  Commissioners 
consider  that  such  a circumstance  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  require  that  the  guardians  should 
limit  themselves,  in  making  the  appointment  of  a 
teacher,  to  persons  holding  a particular  religious 
belief,  and  the  Commissioners  are  not  prepared, 
on  such  grounds  alone,  to  refuse  to  confirm  an  ap- 
pointment duly  made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians.’” 
There  was  a letter  since  published  in  con- 
nexion with  that  matter ; a letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education.  It  appears 
that  the  schoolmaster  who  was  appointed  on  that 
occasion  was  selected  oh  account  of  his  great 
agricultural  acquirements ; but  the  following  let- 
ter shows  that  the  guardians  were  not  very  happy 
in  their  choice  : “ Office  of  National  Education, 
8th  May  1861.  Sir, — We  beg  to  submit,  for  the 
information  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the 
following  extract  from  the  Agricultural  Sub- 
Inspector’s  Report,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  on 
the  above  school : ‘ I examined  the  recently 
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appointed  teacher,  John  Hawksley,  on  a few 
agricultural  subjects,  and  found  his  knowledge 
so  defective,  that  I decline  recommending  him 
for  any  gratuity.  Unless  he  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  agricultural  hooks  issued  by 
the  Board,  and  keep  up  an  efficient  class,  I shall 
consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  that  the  agri- 
cultural department  be  struck  off  the  roll.  We 
are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants,  Maurice  Cross, 
James  Kelly,  Secretaries.’  ” 

3960.  What  remedy  would  your  Grace  propose 
for  this  grievance  ? — One  remedy  would  be  that 
wherever  there  are  Roman  Catholic  children, 
there  should  be  appointed  one  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmaster  or  Roman  Catholic  schoolmistress,  at 
least,  to  take  care  of  the  children  : but  where  the 
master  and  the  matron,  and  the  clerk  and  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmistress  and  all  the 
officials  of  the  workhouse  are  Protestants,  the 
only  remedy  would  be  to  have  the  children 
educated  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  pay  for  their 
training  elsewhere.  I do  not  see  how  their  reli- 
gious instruction  could  be  protected  otherwise.  I 
think  they  have  a full  right  to  be  trained  and 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
their  religion,  and  that  they  are  now  deprived  of 
that  inherent  right  by  being  placed  in  the  work- 
house  under  such  conditions  as  I have  described. 

3961.  To  turn  now  to  another  question,  do 
you  consider  that  the  attendance  upon  the 
Catholic  sick  in  hospitals,  is  properly  provided 
for? — No;  we  attach  the  utmost  possible  im- 
portance to  attendance  upon  the  sick ; it  is  of 
great,  moment  that  they  should  have  proper 
physical  relief,  and  I believe  that  in  the  Dublin 
workhouses  they  cannot  have  proper  medical  at- 
tendance, because  the  number  of  sick  is  so  great 
that  two  doctors  cannot  attend  to  them.  There  are 
1,200  or  1,400  poor  persons  generally  in  the  hos- 

ital  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  ; there  is  a resi- 
ent  apothecary,  and  there  are  two  doctors.  The 
doctors  are  most  respectable  men,  and  I understand 
they  are  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  but 

3ose  they  only  spend  a minute  each  day  with 
of  the  sick  (who  are  generally  in  a very  low 
state  of  health),  that  would  give  1,400  minutes 
a day,  or  23  hours,  a space  of  time  which  no 
two  men  could  devote  to  a fatiguing  kind  of 
labour.  Some  of  the  sick,  however,  require 
an  attendance  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half 
an  hour’s  duration,  from  the  doctor  or  more  than 
that,  so  that  the  duties  cannot  be  properly  per- 
formed by  the  two  doctors.  I was  myself  the 
other  day  in  a workhouse  at  Liverpool,  at  Brown- 
low  Hill,  and  they  told  me  that  there  were 
there  a resident  apothecary  and  attendant  doctor, 
besides  two  visiting  doctors,  for  about  2,000 
inmates.  I wish,  however,  to  refer,  before  this 
Committee  principally,  to  the  subject  of  the 
spiritual  attendance  upon  the  sick,  not  omitting, 
however,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  temporal  relief  of  the  sick  that  they  should 
have  good  trained  nurses. 

3962.  Do  you  think  that  the  nurses  who  at 
present  attend  the  sick  are  satisfactory  persons 
tor  that  purpose  ? — They  are  not  satisfactory. 

I observed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war 
the  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  having 
good  nurses.  Even  in  France,  the  first  Napoleon 
when  he  wished  to  restore  the  hospitals  after  the 
Republic,  immediately  applied  to  have  nurses 
properly  trained,  especially  sisters  of  charity. 
It  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  spiritual  attendance 
and  care  to  have  proper  persons  about  the  sick. 


The  fate  of  so  many  poor  souls  for  all  eternity 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  prepared 
for  death.  Now  many  of  the  nurses  in  the  work- 
house  hospitals  are  generally  the  most  unfit  per- 
sons in  the  world  for  their  duties ; besides  havino- 
received  no  training  for  nursing  the  sick ; they 
are  oftentimes  people  of  very  low  character,  se- 
lected from  the  pauper  women.  There  are  some 
few  paid  nurses,  who  have  under  them  a great 
number  of  assistant  nurses  : those  assistant  nurses 
are  chosen  from  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
women  among  the  paupers,  very  commonly  women 
who  have  had  illegitimate  children.  There  are 
several  such  women  nurses  in  the  hospitals  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  South  Dublin  Union. 

3963.  Are  not  several  of  the  nurses  in  the 
workhouse  hospitals  women  who  have  had  illegiti- 
mate children? — Yes,  several.  There  are  several 
in  the  Union  of  Celbridge  ; there  are  several  in 
the  Union  of  Rathrum,  and  there  are  some  also  in 
the  Union  of  Rathdown,  and  it  is  a very  common 
thing  throughout  the  country.  In  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  the  persons  who  attend  upon  the 
sick  men  are  themselves  pauper  men,  and  men 
often  totally  unfit  to  wait  upon  the  sick.  They 
have  had  no  training;  they  are  ignorant  poor 
people,  accustomed  to  beg,  or  go  through  the 
streets.  The  female  nurses  are  women  of  the 
same  pauper  class,  and  have  frequently  that 
moral  degradation  of  being  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  attaching  to  them.  In  the  country 
workhouses  those  women  have  the  care  of  the 
sick  men  as  well  as  of  the  women.  In  the  South 
Dublin  Workhouse,  that,  however,  is  not  the 
case. 

3964.  Therefore,  it  is  your  opinion,  that  not 
only  on  religious  grounds,  but  on  grounds  of 
common  morality,  there  is  a very  great  objection 
to  that  system  ? — Yes,  on  grounds  of  common 
morality  ; it  is  a very  great  danger  for  the  poor 
sick  people  to  have  such  persons  about  them, 
and  a great  degradation  for  respectable  poor 
women  to  have  nurses  of  that  description  put  by 
their  side.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  poor 
people  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  poorhouse 
hospitals.  There  is  a very  great  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  people  to  go  into  a work- 
house  ; no  respectable  person  will  go  in,  it  has 
such  a bad  name : the  sick  have  just  the  same 
repugnance  to  the  workhouse  hospital.  I think, 
the  sick  ought  to  be  treated  with  more  respect 
than  to  be  placed  in  the  condition  of  mere  pau- 
pers, and  left  to  be  attended  by  paupers,  often- 
times without  skill  and  frequently  of  a degraded 
class. 

3965.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  with 
respect  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  workhouses, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  burials  are  con- 
ducted ? — I have  heard  several  complaints.  In 
general  we  have  great  complaints  about  grave- 
yards in  Ireland,  and  I think  that  there  should 
be  some  clause  introduced  into  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  establishing  parochial 
burial-grounds.  The  burial-grounds  which  we 
have  are  often  in  the  most  scandalous  condition. 
Even  on  the  road  to  Howth,  which  is  within  some 
few  miles  of  Dublin,  pigs,  sheep,  and  cattle  of 
every  description  are  continually  roaming  about 
a burial-ground  on  the  road  side. 

3966.  Was  there  not  an  Act  introduced  last 
Session  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  that? — 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  the  burying  grounds  are  in  the  condition  I 
have  mentioned.  There  is  a gx-eat  want  of 
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burying  grounds,  and  there  is  a great  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  proprietors  to  give  land 
for  that  purpose.  So  that,  I believe,  nothing  will 
be  effected  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

3967.  But  what  is  the  particular  grievance 
complained  of  with  respect  to  the  burial  of  the 
poor  in  workhouses  ? — I will  read  you  a letter 
upon  the  subject  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  In 
Dublin  the  thing  is  managed  fairly  enough. 
When  a Roman-catholic  pauper  dies,  his  remains 
are  carried  to  the  Giasnevin  Cemetery, and  when  a 
Protestant  pauper  dies,  to  St.  James’s  churchyard, 

' and  the  guardians  defray  the  expenses.  But  in 
many  of  the  unions  there  is  no  consecrated  grave- 
yard, or  no  graveyard  for  Roman-catholics.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Auley  writes  from  Downpatrick,  on 
the  6th  of  May  1861,  “ There  is  no  consecrated 
graveyard.  The  paupers  who  die  in  the  work- 
house,  and  who  are  not  brought  out  by  their 
friends,  are  buried  in  a small  plot  of  ground. 
Until  within  the  last  fortnight  the  same  nit  or 
grave  contained  several  bodies,  without  any  re- 
spect to  creed.  From  this  time  forward,  each 
body  is  to  get  a different  grave.”  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Lynch,  parish  priest,  Ballymena,  states,  “ On  the 
31st  August  1860,  Bernard  O’Neill  died.  I ap- 
plied to  have  a piece  of  ground  left  off  for  the 
separate  interment  of  Catholics,  saying,  that  the 
nature  of  our  religious  services,  and  the  very 
wording  of  the  prayers,  supposed  and  required 
such ; I was  refused.  The  corpse  was  removed 
to  Aughnaboy  Catholic  burying  ground,  a distance 
of  seven  miles.” 

3968.  The  corpse  was  not  removed  by  the 
guardians,  I presume  ? — No,  by  the  friends.  The 
Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  chaplain  to  the  Belfast 
Union,  states,  on  the  5th  May  1861,  “ There  is 
no  consecrated  graveyard  attached  to  this  work- 
house,  and  one  of  the  last  requests  made  to  me 
by  the  dying  pauper  invariably  is  to  have  him  or 
her  interred  in  a Catholic  burying-ground.  Few 
can  appreciate  the  horror  entertained  by  these 
people,  of  having  their  bodies  carelessly  thrown 
into  an  unblessed  grave,  or  perhaps  produced  on 
the  lecture  table.”  From  these  statements  it 
appears  there  are  very  great  complaints  upon 
the  subject  of  burial,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  greatest  complaints  about  the 
graveyards  are  from  the  north;  but  I think 
it  would  be  most  important  to  have  a Roman 
Catholic  graveyard  in  every  parish;  to  give 
power  to  the  parish  to  purchase  a piece  of  ground 
for  that  purpose. 

3969.  Presuming  that  those  are  the  principal 
religious  grievances  to  which  your  Grace  has  to 
refer,  I will  now  ask  you  a few  questions  with 
respect  to  the  general  moral  character  of  the 
workhouses ; is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system 
on  which  the  workhouses  are  now  carried  on  has 
a tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality 
amongst  the  people  ? — I think  the  general  system 
tends  to  injure  their  morals  very  much.  Taking 
in  the  first  place,  the  case  of  a family  goin«- 
into  the  workhouse;  the  family  is  broken  up,  the 
wife  is  separated  from  the  husband,  and  the 
children  from  their  parents,  and  the  children 
themselves  are  separated  according  to  their  ages ; 
a child  under  two  years  of  age  is  left  with  its 
mother;  children  over  15  years  of  age  are  sent 
amongst  the  adults ; children  over  two  years  of 
age  and  under  15  years  of  age  are  divided  into 
several  different  classes,  so  that  all  the  family 
ties  are  broken  up.  Now  one  of  the  greatest 
means  of  preserving  moralit3r,  and  a regard  for 
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public  decency,  is  the  operation  of  the  family  tie 
upon  the  individuals  of  a family,  and  that  is 
altogether  destroyed  in  the  workhouse.  Another 
bad.  effect  is  produced  by  the  want  of  all  con- 
nexion with  society  generally.  The  authority 
of  public  opinion  is  completely  lost  upon  people 
reared  in  workhouses ; they  have  no  friends  or 
connexions  whose  good  wishes  they  would  desire 
to  gain  by  their  good  conduct.  But  those  are 
after  all  not  the  greatest  evils;  the  greatest  evil, 
in  my  opinion,  arises  from  the  want  of  classifi- 
cation. 

3970.  Will  you  explain  in  what  particulars 
you  complain  of  the  existing  system  of  classifi- 
cation in  workhouses  in  Ireland  ? — I think 
that  originally  the  Commissioners  had  not  in 
view  any  system  of  classification  except  a system 
of  classification  according  to  age.  If  you  look 
over  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  guidance  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  you  will 
find  that  they  make  no  reference  to  moral  or  reli- 
gious classification,  and  divide  the  inmates  only 
according  to  their  ages. 

3971.  Will  you  now  state  your  views  upon  the 
subject  of  classification,  first  with  respect  to  the 
men,  and  then  with  respect  to  the  women  ? — With 
respect  to  the  men  there  is  a great  deal  in  our  work- 
houses  in  the  way  in  which  this  want  of  classifica- 
tion is  discoverable.  All  classes  of  men  in  the  poor- 
house  are  put  together.  A great  many  men  go 
into  the  workhouse  who  are  brought  to  poverty 
by  drunkenness,  or  dissipation,  or  the  practice  of 
the  worst  vices : others  go  there  whose  poverty 
has  been  produced  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  or  some  misfortune,  without  any  vice  or 
crime  of  their  own;  there  are  also  many  boys 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  workhouse  up 
to  the  age  of  15 : all  those  three  classes  are  put 
together.  Now,  a number  of  wicked  persons  in 
this . mass  must  corrupt  others,  and  introduce 
cursing  and  swearing  and  very  profligate  habits, 
and  have  a very  bad  influence  upon  the  morality, 
especially  of  the  young  boys. 

3972.  That  is  your  Grace’s  view  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  existing  system;  but  are  you  able  to 
state  that  the  actual  result  is  as  you  say  ? — I 
have  heard  repeatedly  from  persons  who  have 
devoted  much  time  to  this  question,  that  they  con- 
sider a workhouse  the  most  dangerous  place  that 
any  poor  man  or  poor  boy  can  go  to,  on  account 
of  the  profligate  language  and  improper  stories 
which  they  hear,  and  the  bad  example  set  before 
their. eyes.  Then  with  respect  to  the  females  the 
case  is  still  worse ; there  is  a certain  classification 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union;  women  of  notorious 
profligate  character  are  separated  at  present  from 
the  others ; this  was  not  the  case  for  a long  time, 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  which  was  given 
on  Hospitals  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1854.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  then  the  medical  officer 
of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  stated  that  there 
was  no  classification  in  that  workhouse,  and  that 
very  great  evils  arose  from  it.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Fleming,  of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  stated  the 
same  thing.  Colonel  La  Touche,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  gave  a still  more 
awful  account  of  the  bad  effects  produced  by  the 
want  of  classification  in  the  South  Dublin  Union. 
Question  2321  is  put  by  the  Chairman  (the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Naas):  “ Do  you  wish  to  make 
any  remarks  to ^ the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  excessive  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  classification  among  the  female  inmates 
in  the  (South  Dublin)  Union,  with  which  you 
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have  been  connected? — Yes.  Does  a great 

want  of  classification  exist? — Yes.  Is  it  the 
case  that  a woman  of  the  town  coming  in  labour- 
ing under  venereal  disease,  after  her  cure  is 
placed  among  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  ? — 
Certainly.”  That  is  corrected  at  present. 

3973.  There  is  now  a separate  ward  ? — Yes ; 
there  is  now  a separate  ward,  but  only  for  noto- 
riously bad  characters.  Then  we  come  to  Ques- 
tion 2324  : “ Do  you  think  that  that  practice  is 
attended  with  great  danger  to  the  morality  of  the 
other  inmates  ? — Yes  ; by  the  present  Poor  Law 
regulations  a girl,  as  soon  as  she  comes  to  the  age 
of  15,  is  drafted  in  amongst  the  adult  females 
who,  in  the  South  Dublin  Union,  are  in  a great 
part  women  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a constant 
circulation  from  the  workhouse  to  the  streets, 
and  to  the  brothels.  It  has  been  proved  and 
ascertained  that  procuresses  send  in  women  on 
purpose  to  bring  out  the  young  girls  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit;  and  at  the  South  Dublin  Union 
we  have  got  it  remedied  to  a certain  degree.” 
Such  was  the  evidence  given  in  1854.  Since 
then  mattei’s  have  been  improved  to  a certain 
degree,  but  still  the  classification  is  very  imper- 
fect. Let  me  add  that  the  very  fact  of  having 
vast  numbers,  of  degraded  women  in  a workhouse 
must  always  be  a great  source  of  evil  for  young 
girls ; they  see  them  at  chapel,  and  may  see 
them  passing  here  and  there  to  their  work; 
at  least  they  always  know  that  they  are  there, 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  being  in  the  workhouse 
excites  curiosity,  and  induces  inquiry  about  their 
history,  and  why  they  came  there. 

3974.  The  having  had  an  illegitimate  child  is 
not  considered  a sufficient  reason  for  placing  a 
woman  in  a separate  ward  ? — It  is  not  60  con- 
sidered ; if  a woman  has  had  an  illegitimate  child 
she  is  put  with  girls  of  15  and  16  years  of 
age,  and  lives  among  them  ; and  more  than  that, 
women  with  illegitimate  children  are  frequently 
taken  and  placed  over  girls  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  years  of  age  as  ward  maids  to  take  charge 
of  them.  A guardian  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  was  in  the  workhouse  a short  time  before,  and 
that  he  saw  a woman  walking  about  among  the 
girls  with  a child  in  her  arms ; he  asked  a paid 
officer  who  she  was,  and  was  told  that  she  was 
one  of  the  assistant  ward  maids ; on  asking  if  she 
was  a married  woman,  he  was  informed  that  she 
was  not.  Now  that  I take  must  produce  a very 
bad  effect. 

3975.  What  workhouse  was  that  ? — That  was 
the  South  Dublin  Union,  and  the  person  who 
told  me  was  Mr.  Place.  But,  to  return  to  our 
subject,  if  you  look  at  the  8th  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, page  109,  you  will  find  in  a few  lines 
a great  many  proofs  of  this  want  of  classification. 
One  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  charged  the  work- 
houses  with  this  want ; he  said  that  the  young 
people  were  very  badly  educated  on  account  of 
neglect  on  this  head.  The  Poor  Law  Inspectors 
were  consequently  written  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  give  an  account  of  the  morality  in  the 
different  workhouses,  and  a very  elaborate  answer 
to  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1855,  which 
answer,  however,  admits  in  substance  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh’s  charges,  and  shows  that  the  classification 
was  most  imperfect,  as  only  .notoriously  bad 
characters  were  separated  from  the  good  aud  vir- 
tuous girls  and  women.  Mr.  Crawford,  who  in- 
spected the  South  Dublin  Union,  writes,  “ A 


partial  classification  does  exist  in  the  workhouse.” 
Then  he  says,  “ All  the  young  females  drafted  into 
the  workhouse  from  the  school  are  kept  carefully- 
separated  from  intermixing  with  those  of  known 
bad  character.”  It  is  only  those  of  known  bad 
character  that  are  separated  from  others.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  effort  is  made  to  determine 
the  character  of  those  unfortunate  women  whose 
infamy  is  not  known  to  the  public.  Mr.  Richard 
Bourke,  another  Inspector,  writes,  “With  re- 
gard to  women  of  bad  character  who  come  in 
for  hospital  relief  (by  far  the  largest  number), 
it  is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers to  set  apart  a ward  for  their  separate 
treatment,  and  such  ward  is  kept  for  them 
alone,  except  at  periods  when  a pressure  upon 
the  hospital  renders  it  necessary  to  admit  others 
a circumstance  which  rarely  occurs,  except 
during  epidemics.”  So  that  when  there  was 
any  pressure  they  would  be  put  in  among  the 
others.  Then  Mr.  Phelan  writes,  “ When  a 
woman  enters  with  a bastard  child,  if  she  be  not 
otherwise  known  as  an  immoral  character,  she  is 
put  into  the  general  nursery,  but  when  she  comes 
with  a second  bastard  child,  she  is  separated  from 
the  nursery,  and  placed  in  the  penitentiary.” 
Then  Mr.  J.  Burke,  another  Inspector,  writes, 
“ As  far  as  can  be  done,  females  who  live  a life 
of  open  profligacy  are  separated.”  Mr.  Lynch 
says,  “ The  guardians  in  most  of  the  unions  under 
his  charge  have  expressed  themselves  anxious  to 
have  the  females  of  notorious  bad  character  sepa- 
rated . from  the  other  women  as  much  as  possible. 
When  in  hospital,  this  separation  generally  takes 
place,  but  amongst  the  healthy  classes  in  many  of 
the  unions  it  has  not  been  as  yet  found  practica- 
ble to  carry  out  this  desirable  object.”  Mr.  W. 
Hamilton  says,  “ Mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
(excepting  at  Wexford)  occupy  the  same  day- 
rooms  and  dormitories  as  the  married  women.  Is 
satisfied  that  virtuous  young  females,  in  well  con- 
ducted workhouses,  are  not  exposed  to  many  of 
the  risks  they  would  be  exposed  to  out  of  them.” 

3976.  Do  you  concur  with  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
that  expression  of  opinion  ? — I think  he  is  very 
wrong  in  that  opinion.  The  presence  and  mix- 
ture of  women  with  illegitimate  children  among 
young  girls  must  tend  to  lower  their  ideas  of 
female  modesty  and  purity. 

3977.  But  judging  from  any  information  which 
you  have  been  able  to  collect,  will  you  state 
what  you  believe  to  be  the  real  effect  of  resi- 
dence in  workhouses  upon  the  morals  and  cha- 
racter of  young  women,  particularly  girls  of  about 
15  years  of  age? — Allow  me  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  their  efficiency  that  when 
they  go  out  to  service  they  are  considered  good  for 
nothing.  They  are  trained  up  in  such  a way  that 
they  are  not  fit  to  act  as  servants  in  a well-regulated 
house.  I have  seen  them  myself  at  their  meals 
in  the  workhouse.  They  get  neither  knife  nor 
fork,  nor  plate ; they  get  a piece  of  bread  and 
tear  it  with  their  fingers  as  well  as  they  can. 
Then  they  have  a can  of  milk  or  soup,  and  that 
is  their  uniform  dinner  all  the  year  round, 
They  cannot,  therefore,  know  how  to  lay  a table, 
and  they  scarcely  know  the  use  of  a knife  and 
fork.  Their  dresses  are  very  coarse,  and  most 
unbecoming;  the  matrons  try  to  make  them 
clean,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  with  such 
dresses,  and  in  such  a place.  But  to  return  to 
the  moral  effects,  the  whole  system  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a very  bad  effect  upon  young 
gills.  I have  got  here  a letter  from  a lady  who 
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has  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  matters.  She  has  the  care  of  what 
X may  call  a large  Government  establishment  near 
Dublin,  the  Golden  Bridge  Reformatory ; Miss 
Rirwan  is  the  lady.  She  has  been  also  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  workhouse  or  prisons. 

3978.  Will  you  read  that  letter,  if  you  please  ? 

The  letter  is  written  on  the  20th  of  April  by 

this  lady  : “ I have  just  returned  from  visiting 
the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse  ; from  all  I 
have  seen  there  to-day,  and  on  many  previous 
occasions,  I feel  it  a duty  to  call  your  Grace’s 
attention  to  the  deplorable  manner  young  girls 
are  reared  in  workhouses,  and  to  the  still 
more  deplorable  result  of  such  rearing,  a life 
of  idleness  and  sin;  I found  to-day  about 
180  or  200  children  in  the  schools,  where  they 
are  taught  for  six  hours;  the  rest  of  the  clay 
is  spent  in  almost  complete  idleness.  I noticed 
with  grief  that  some  of  the  elder  children  have 
already  the  bold  look  and  rude  manner  which  we 
have  ever  observed  with  the  workhouse  girls ; 
this  I fear  I must  attribute  to  their  knowledge  of 
evil,  even  at  that  early  age,  which  they  can  easily 
acquire  from  the  children  of  bad  parents  with 
whom  they  associate  ; for  example,  I met  to-day 
an  abandoned  creature  of  the  name  of  Williams 
in  the  Lock  Hospital,  who  has  a child  about  10 
or  12  years  old  in  the  school;  she  leaves  the 
house  from  time  to  time  and  takes  her  child  with 
her;  each  time  she  returns  the  child  is  again 
placed  in  the  school,  where  she  has  every  oppor- 
tunity of  entertaining  her  companions  with  the 
description  of  the  scenes  she  had  Avitnessed  Avhile 
in  her  mother’s  company.  One  of  the  worst 
features  in  the  present  poor  law  system,  is  the 
absence  of  all  industrial  training.  The  girls 
acquire  such  habits  of  indolence  and  idleness, 
that  few  ever  become  hardAVorking  and  indus- 
trious in  after  life;  many  acknoAvledged  to  us 
that  their  love  of  idleness  Avas  so  great  Avhen 
they  Avere  children,  that  they  frequently  gazed  at 
the  sun  and  put  soda  into  their  eyes  to  make 
them  sore,  that  they  might  escape  school ; for 
some  of  these  girls  Ave  procured  situations  after- 
wards, but  they  only  remained  a feAV  days  and  then 
returned  to  the  workhouse.  When  I asked  one 
girl  I met  to-day  of  the  name  of  Lucy  Boylan, 
Avhy  she  had  left  her  comfortable  situation,  she 
honestly  told  me  she  preferred  idleness  to  em- 
ployment. I met  about  30  or  40  of  this  class  to-day, 
living  in  almost  total  idleness  ; they  told  me  their 
numbers  are  much  decreased,  as  16  of  them  had 
been  lately  sent  to  prison  for  refractory  conduct, 
and  many  others  had  gone  to  the  bad,  to  use  their 
own  impression.  The  bold  and  unfeminine  man- 
ner of  the  girls  who  have  been  educated  and  have 
graduated  in  the  house  must  arise  in  a great  mea- 
sure from  the  want  of  a right  classification.  There 
is  a classification  so  far  as  this,  that  the  notoriously 
bad  characters  are  kept  in  a separate  ward.  As 
a proof  how  this  classification  is  observed,  Avhen 
visiting  that  portion  of  the  building*  I was  sur- 
prised to  meet  two  young  girls  (avIio  were  not 
mothers)  who  Avere  reared  in  the  house,  of  the 
names  of  Bridget  Finds  and  Alice  Coogan ; I 
asked  them  what  induced  them  to  come  to  that 
part  of  the  house  ; they  told  me  they  were  sent 
there  in  punishment  for  quarrelling.  It  seemed 
strange  to  correct  them  in  that  Avay.  The  Avork- 
house  girls  seemed' to  pride  themselves  on  their 
refractory  conduct.  In  the  convict  prison,  Avhere 


I sometimes  meet  them,  they  are  seldom  out  of 
the  penal  wards.  A kind  of  clanship  exists  among 
them.  When  one  is  punished  all  get  refractory. 
I haA'e  never  found  one  that  Ave  considered,  eli- 
gible for  the  reformatory,  though  we  have  received 
335  convicts.  Unfortunately  Ave  admitted  one  of- 
fender from  the  South  Dublin  Union  into  the 
juvenile  reformatory  here  of  the  name  of  Rose 
Maguire  ; her  conduct  was  so  bad  that  at  the  end 
of  three  months  Ave  Avere  obliged  to  send  her  to 
prison,  as  Ave  had  no  hope  of  reforming  her, 
and  found  she  was  corrupting  the  other  girls ; 
indeed,  we  are  still  labouring,  and  we  are  likely 
to  continue  to  do  so  for  many  months,  in  try- 
ing to  eradicate  the  evil  she  has  partly  in- 
stilled, and  partly  revived  in  their  minds.  When 
visiting  the  dormitories  to  day,  I thought  of 
the  many  fearful  scenes  that  I kneAv  had  taken 
place  there,  at  Avhich  Ave  cannot  feel  surprised 
Avhen  we  reflect  how  little  classification  there  is ; 
how  after  spending  an  idle  day ; all  are  locked 
into  their  dormitories  for  11  hours,  and  left 
Avithout  any  supervision  that  I could  discover; 
in  a dormitory  where  100  sleep  there  are  only 
half  that  number  of  beds ; indeed  this  rule  seems 
to  be  strictly  carried  out  in  every  dormitory  I 
saAV  (except  for  the  sick  and  infirm),  by  this 
means  the  innocent  are  often  put  Avith  the  guilty, 
and  so  the  evil  spreads ; I kneAV  many  who  Avent 
to  the  workhouse,  good  and  innocent,  but  soon 
fell  aAvay  from  the  example  of  the  acquaintances 
they  formed  there : the  reading  of  immoral  books 
is  another  cause  of  the  minds  of  the  Avorkhouse 
girls  being  so  vitiated;  how  they  procure  the 
books  I could  never  discover,  but  that  they  do 
procure  and  do  read  them  is  a fact;  Theresa 
O’Gara  used  to  boast  of  the  number  of  bad  books 
she  had  read  in  the  Avorkhouse.  Noav,  my  Lord, 
hoAV  long  shall  such  a system  as  this  be  tolerated  in 
a Christian  land  ? - And  what  remedy  may  Ave  hope 
for?  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  Avhat  way  the 
grown  girls  should  be  treated,  as  they  seem  to 
be  incorrigible  from  the  way  in  Avliich  they  have 
been  brought  up;  but  much  could  be  done 
for  the  children.  If  industrial  schools  Avere. 
established  in  this  country,  it  would  bring  many 
blessings  to  all  classes,  but  more  especially  to 
pauper  girls,  if  matters  could  be  arranged  in 
this  Avay  for  them  ; I pray  and  hope  I may  soon 
see  all  the  workhouse  children  sent  to  the  country 
to  be  nursed  by  the  good  Avives  of  poor  farmers 
and  labourers  of  the  same  religious  denomination, 
who  should  rear  them  and  send  them  to  school 
with  their  own  children,  the  guardians  paying 
for  their  support  according  to  their  age,  until 
they  are  15.  When  the  guardians  cease  to  pay 
for  them  they  should  be  sent  to  the  industrial 
school,  Avhere  they  should  be  bound  to  attend  for 
three  or  four  years,  according  to  their  age  and 
ability  ; but  they  should  still  reside,  if  possible, 
Avith  the  farmer  that  reared  them,  to  whom  they 
should  pay  all  they  earn  in  the  week  for  their 
support,  Avith  the  exception  of  1 s.,  Avliich  the 
manager  of  the  school  should  put  aside  Aveekly 
for  their  future  provision;  this  Avould  prevent 
them  from  wandering  from  place  to  place,  Avhich 
is  ahvays  dangerous  for  young  girls ; it  Avould. 
also  make  them  provident  and  steady,  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  a burden  on  the  union  again.” 
3979.  Does  your  Grace’s  oavu  observation,  and 
the  information  you  have  obtained  from  other 
persons,  lead  you  to  the  same  results  as  are  ex- 
pressed 


* Note.. — Mrs.  Kirwan.  in  a, later  letter,  states  that  the  portion  of  the  building  she  refers  to  is  the  place  Avhere 
women  nurse  their  illegitimate  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
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P.  Cullen , 

D.  D. 
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pressed  in  Miss  Kirwan’s  letter  ? — I see  some  of 
her  assertions  are  confirmed  by  the  last  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves ; at  page  79  there 
is  the  case  of  a girl  named  Jane  Kane.  A com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  girls  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  by  Mrs.  Lidwell,  matron  of  the  Mountjoy 
Female  Prison,  and  the  Commissioners  considered 
it  necessary  to  refute  her  charges,  by  proving 
that  the  girls  had  not  spent  very  much  time  in 
the  workhouse,  and  had  not  come  under  the 
influence  which  is  there  exercised  for  their  good. 
Jane  Kane  was  one  of  the  girls  referred  to  by 
Mrs.  Lidwell.  This  girl  was  14  years  of  age 
when  she  was  admitted  in  the  workhouse  ; she 
must  have  been  then  put  in  the  Avard  Avith  the 
children;  she  was,  at  different  periods,  in  and 
out  of  the  Avorkhouse,  from  January  1854  to  the 
29th  of  January  1859,  Avhen  she  Avas  sent  to 
prison.  The  account  then  given  of  her  is  as  fol- 
loAvs : “ This  girl’s  mother  kept  a brothel,  and 
the  relieving  officer  states  that  he  believes  Jane 
Kane  Avas  in  the  habit  of  going  to  her  mother’s 
house  Avhen  she  Avas  out  of  the  Avorkhouse.  The 
frequency  of  such  visits  may  be  estimated  by 
looking  to  the  number  of  times  she  was  discharged 
from  the  Avorkhouse.  Mrs.  Kennedy  states,  that 
Avhen  she  Avas  Avith  her  she  Avas  ahvays  trouble- 
some, and  Avas  hired  from  the  Avorkhouse.”  Noav, 
that  is,  I think,  a direct  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Miss  Kirwan. 

3980.  In  fact,  you  mean  that  this  girl,  Avho  had 
spent  her  time  out  of  the  Avorkhouse  in  a brothel, 
associated  Avith  the  innocent  girls  in  the  Avork- 
house Avhen  she  Avas  in  it  ? — She  Avent  from  one 
place  to  another.  When  she  Avent  in  at  first  she 
must  have  been  put  in  Avith  the  children ; Avhen 
she  arrived  at  the  age  of  15  she  must  have  been 
put  Avith  the  grown-up  girls  and  women ; but  she 
Avent  out  12  or  14  times  during  the  years  she  was 
there,  and  every  time  the  relieving  officer  believes 
that  she  Avent  to  her  mother’s  house.  Wrhat  effect 
must  the  company  of  that  girl  have  had  upon  the 
other  children  or  girls  in  the  Avorkhouse  each  time 
when  she  returned  ? That  I call  a distinct  proof 
of  the  Avant  of  classification  up  to  the  present  day. 
This  proof  would  not  have  been  available  except 
for  the  complaint  made  by  the  matron  of  the 
prison,  and  the  necessity  under  Avhich  it  placed 
the  Commissioners  of  justifying  themselves  ; but 
I think  they  state  facts  which  condemn  their 
mode  of  administration  very  severely,  instead  of 
justifying  it. 

3981.  Has  your  Grace  happened  to  see  some 
remarks  upon  a similar  system  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Education  Commissioners  presented 
some  years  ago  to  Parliament? — I have  looked 
over  the  history  of  a similar  establishment  in 
Ireland.  We  had  formerly,  in  Ireland,  Avhat  Avere 
called  charter  schools ; they  existed  for  nearly 
100  years,  namely,  from  about  1730  to  1826.  An 
immense  amount  of  money  Avas  expended  upon 
those  schools ; there  Avas  an  investigation  as  to 
their  management  and  the  tendency  of  the  system 
adopted  in  them  under  a Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion, in  the  year  1824,  and  a Report  Avas  made 
by  the  Commissioners  on  those  charter  schools, 
on  the  30th  May  1825,  presented  to  Parliament 
on  the  3d  of  June  same  year.  The  statements 
they  make,  after  examining  the  evidence,  concur 
precisely  Avith  the  objections  now  made  against  the 
management  of  our  Avorkhouses.  Their  Avords  are, 

“ But  hoAvever  great  and  numerous  the  instances 
of  mismanagement  and  abuse  which  prevail  in 
these  establishments,  it  appears  to  us  the  main 
objection  arises  from,  the  mistaken  principles  on 


Avhich  they  are  founded ; a system  of  education 
which  separates  children  from  their  kindred,  and 
which  turns  them  out  into  life  Avhen  just  arrived 
at  maturity,  without  friends  or  relations,  and 
Avithout  that  practical  experience  which  children 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  insensibly  acquire 
by  Avitnessing  the  realities  of  life  around  them 
does  not  appear  to  us  likely  to  attain  the  benefits 
expected  from  these  establishments.  We  are 
convinced  that,  if  1,000  children  educated  in 
charter  schools,  were  to  be  compared  Avith  an 
equal  number  who  had  remained  in  the  apparently 
Avretched  cabins,  inhabited  by  their  parents,  but 
Avho  had  attended  orderly,  and  Avell-regulated  day 
schools,  it  Avould  be  found  not  only  that  the  latter 
had  passed  their  years  of  instruction  far  more 
happily  to  themselves,  but  that  Avhen  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  they  Avould,  upon  a general 
average,  be  in  every  respect  more  valuable  and 
better  instructed  members  of  society  ; they  Avould 
have  improved  in  knowledge  under  circumstances 
which  Avould  have  strengthened  and  confirmed 
their  connexions  with  all  those  to  Avhom  they 
must  naturally  look  for  protection  and  assistance, 
and  Avould  enter  upon  life  Avith  their  affections 
awakened,  their  principles  confirmed,  and  their 
character  raised  by  the  reliance  they  Avould  have 
learnt  to  place  in  their  own  exertions,  and  in  the 
practice  they  Avould  have  acquired  of  controlling 
and  conducting  themselves.  It  is  very  different 
in  the  instance  of  a boy  let  loose  from  a charter 
school, Avho  has  lived  in  a state  of  existence  entirely 
artificial ; all  his  Avants  having  been  supplied  by 
the  care  of  others,  he  has  become  peevish,  fretful, 
and  impatient,  if  not  supplied  according  to  rule ; 
his  mind  is  impressed  Avith  a feeling  of  sullen- 
ness, resulting  from  a system  of  severity  and 
terror.  His  expectations  have  been  unduly  raised 
as  to  his  own  future  prospects,  though  the  habits 
of  indolence  and  apathy,  Avhich  have  appeared 
to  us  peculiarly  to  characterize  these  children, 
render  them  altogether  unsuited  to  the  active, 
patient,  persevering  exertions  which  are  necessary 
to  their  success  in  life.”  The  report  continues  to 
state  that  “ 7,905  children  apprenticed  cost  just  a 
million  sterling ; of  the  children  so  apprenticed  a 
large  portion  certainly  had  not  turned  out  well ; 
of  1,585  boys  and  954  girls  apprenticed  between 
1803  and  1814,  603  boys  had  either  eloped  or 
enlisted,  or  been  discharged  for  bad  conduct ; of 
the  girls  205  had  eloped  or  turned  out  ill.”  That 
is  the  experience  of  the  charter  schools  in  Ireland, 
and  the  observations  made  by  the  Government 
Commission  on  that  occasion  exactly  tally  Avith 
the  state  of  our  Avorkhouses,  and  the  education 
which  is  given  in  them. 

3982.  And  I think  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners in  England  give  a very  similar  opi- 
nion?— Yes;  but  the  observations  of  the  late 
Commission  here  in  England  are,  I think,  still 
more  important;  in  the  Report  of  the  Educa- 
tion Commissioners  in  England,  vol.  1,  page 
352,  Avhich  has  just  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament, the  Commissioners  observe,  “ The  eA'ile 
of  Avorkhouse  education  arising  from  the  con- 
tamination of  the  children  by  intercourse  Avith 
the  adult  paupers ; the  absence  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, or  industrial  training ; the  habit  con- 
tracted by  the  children  of  regarding  the  Avork- 
irouse  as  a home,  and  pauperism  as  an  inheritance, 
soon  forced  themselves  on  public  attention.  In  a 
volume  on  the  training  of  pauper  children  pub- 
lished by  the  Poor  LaAV  Commissioners  in  1841, 
these  evils  are  pointed  out,  and  they  are  insisted 
on  by  all  the  Avitnesses  whose  experience  entitles 
them 
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them  to  speak  on  the  subject.”  Then,  at  page 
355,  they  quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cumming : 
“ It  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  spirit  of 
lying,  low  cunning,  laziness,  insubordination,  and 
profligacy  which  characterises  the  pauper  class 
in  workhouses,  and  this  spirit  naturally  infects 
the  mass  of  poor  children  who  are  born  and  bred 
up  in  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere.”  After  giving 
a great  deal  of  evidence,  they  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion at  page  364  : “ This  evidence,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  increase  to  almost  any  extent,  satis- 
fies us  that  children  cannot  be  educated  in  work- 
houses  in  a satisfactory  manner,  because  the  in- 
fluences of  workhouses  are  in  themselves  per- 
nicious, and  because  proper  teachers  cannot  be 
induced  to  take  charge  of  schools.”  Those  two 
extracts  bear  very  directly  on  the  condition  of  our 
workhouses ; and  I suppose  in  England  they  are 
better  managers  of  such  things  than  we  are,  so 
that  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  things 
are  nothing  better  in  Ireland  than  they  are 
described  in  the  extracts  I have  quoted. 

3983.  Why  should  you  say  that  they  are  better 
managers  in  England  ? — They  have  been  longer 
engaged  in  managing  workhouses,  and  have  had 
more  experience.  Hence,  if  the  workhouses  are 
bad  places  of  education  in  England,  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  should  be  good  in  Ireland.  I 
can  add,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  who  pass 
from  the  workhouse  to  the  gaol  in  Dublin  is 
enormous. 

3984.  Have  you  got  any  statistics  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — Yes,  I have  got  statistics  from  one  prison ; 
they  were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendence by  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  one 
of  the  superintendents,  Mr.  Kelch,  sent  them  to 
me;  the  return  is  from  January  1850  to  May 
1861. 

3985.  To  how  many  unions  does  it  apply  ? — 
To  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions ; they 
are  nearly  all  from  the  south.  Girls  committed 
for  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct,  202 ; for 
wilful  damage  to  property,  120 ; for  assaults, 
118;  for  lai-ceny,  17;  for  refusing  to  work,  16; 
for  arson,  1 1 ; for  attempt  at  arson,  7 ; other 
offences,  4;  making  a total  of  495  from  the 
South  Dublin  Union.  During  the  same  period 
there  were  30  from  the  North  Dublin  Union, 
which  make  the  number  of  committals  525. 
There  is  one  more  observation  which  I wish  to 
make;  those  girls  are  so  ill-conducted  and  so 
badly  reared  in  the  workhouse,  that  the  guardians 
themselves,  after  educating  them  perhaps  for  12  or 
14  years,  are  determined  to  keep  them  out; 
girls  of  16  or  17  ask  to  go  out,  being  anxious  to 
get  into  service,  but  if  they  ask  twice-  in  a month 
they,  are  not  taken  back  again  after  a second 
dismissal,  unless  they  stay  out  for  10  days,  during 
which  time  they  are  exposed  to  very  great  danger 
in  a large  city,  without  house  or  friend.  The  clerk 
of  the  South  Dublin  Union  treating  of  some 
children  sent  into  prison  lately,  writes  to  the 
governor  of  the  prison,  that  the  girls  committed  to 
prison  are  not  to  be  sent  directly  back  to  the 
union  again : “ The  guardians  instruct  me  to  say, 
that  they  object  to  discharged  prisoners  being- 
sent  direct  from  the  prison  to  the  workhouse.” 
I think  that  after  educating  these  girls,  they 
ought  to  take  charge  of  them.  On  May  the  23d, 
which  was  last  Thursday,  there  was  a case  of 
two  female  paupers  in  the  South  Dublin  Union 
discharged  from  prison ; they  went  back  to  the 
workhouse.  It  was  moved  by  one  of  the  guar- 
dians that  they  should  be  admitted ; the  question 

0.28. 


was  put,  and  on  an  amendment  that  they  should 
not  be  admitted  the  amendment  was  carried  on  a 
division  of  17  to  14,  so  that  it  appears  that  the 
guardians  after  they  have  given  a bad  education 
to  the  children,  are  determined  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  workhouse,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  that  education. 

3986.  Has  any  particular  circumstance  lately 
occurred  with  regard  to  any  of  the  workhouses 
in  the  arch-diocese  of  Dublin,  to  which  your 
Grace  would  wish  to  refer  ? — I have  been  obliged, 
on  account  of  my  position,  to  be  in  continual  com- 
munication with  the  chaplains  and  the  parochial 
clergy ; one  of  them,  the  Bev.  Daniel  Byrne, 
parish  priest  of  Celbridge,  told  me  of  a very 
remarkable  occurrence  in  his  union  ; there  was 
a master  appointed  there  some  time  last  summer, 
a Mr.  Wolf;  he  was  so  zealous  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  the  workhouse,  that  some  time 
last  spring,  having  discovered  a poor  woman 
bringing  a portion  of  her  own  bread  to  give  to 
her  daughter,  who  was  a growing  girl,  he  seized 
on  the  bread,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  paupers 
threw  it  to  the  pigs.  One  of  the  guardians,  Mr. 
Langdale,  complained  to  the  Commissioners  with- 
out getting  any  redress.  This  same  zealous  Mr. 
Wolf  was  accused  within  the  last  three  weeks 
by  the  clerk  of  the  union,  of  inserting  upon  the 
roll  paupers  who  were  not  in  existence,  and  thus 
defrauding  the  union.  An  inspector  was  sent 
down  to  examine  the  case,  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr.  Wolf  was  dismissed  by  a sealed  order 
of  the  Commissioners;  Mr.  Wolf  incriminated 
a Mr.  Lennan,  who  is  the  clerk  of  the  union, 
and  charged  him  with  delinquencies  of  the  same 
kind;  his  case  was  examined,  and  he  was  also 
dismissed  by  a sealed  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  matron  was  incriminated  at  the 
same  time,  but  on  a different  ground ; it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Wolf  that  she  had  maintained 
improper  intimacy  with  the  clerk;  that  he  had 
been  continually  in  her  room  at  every  hour, 
and  this  case  was  tried  also ; . and  the  result 
was,  that  a letter  was  written  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  stating  that  gross  impro- 
priety had  not  been  established  against  the  ma- 
tron ; but  that  as  her  conduct  had  given  rise  to 
scandalous  reports  in  the  workhouse,  her  in- 
fluence over  the  inmates  could  not  for  the  future 
be  properly  exerted,  and  therefore  they  invited 
her  to  resign.  Some  of  the  guardians  interfered 
(I  have  heard  it  was  the  deputy  chairman)  with 
the  Commissioners  in  favour  of  the  matron.  This 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  educate  children  in 
the  workhouse  when  they  get  under  such  a master, 
matron,  and  clerk.  The  children  were  almost 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  officials  were  all 
Protestants.  In  this  case  Mr.  Senior  wrote  to 
Mr.  Mansell,  who  was  deputy  chairman  of  the 
union,  that  if  the  guardians  of  the  union,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  were  to  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  Miss  Dobson,  she  might  remain  in  the 
workhouse  as  matron.  The  guardians  met  last 
Thursday,  and  determined  to  keep  her  in  the 
workhouse,  and  there  she  remains  at  present, 
notwithstanding  a letter  had  been  written  by 
the  Commissioners  stating  that  her  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  imperil  her  influence.  I may 
observe,  that  when  the  book  was  put  into  Mr. 
Wolf’s  hand,  in  order  that  he  might  be  sworn  to 
give  evidence  against  the  clerk,  the  clerk  stated 
that  Mr.  Wolf’s  evidence  could  not  have  any 
weight,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God;  and  Miss  Dobson  also  in  her 
a a 3 defence 


Most  Rev. 
P.  Cullen, 

D.  D. 

27  May 
1861. 
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Most  Rev.  defence  brought  forward  the  same  reason  to  show  society  ; if  you  keep  them  in  the  workhouse  they 
P.CuUen,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  Mr.  Wolf’s  have  neither  health  nor  strength,  they  do  not 
d.  n.  evidence.  If  you  get  such  persons  to  manage  know  how  to  manage  themselves,  and  when  thev 

the  poor  of  the  country,  what  can  we  expect?  go  out  they  know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  are 

27  May  3987.  Chairman .]  I understand  you  to  refer  not  able  to  struggle  through  life;  if  they  were 
1861'.  to  this  case,  not  in  order  to  raise  any  question  of  brought  up  with  poor  people  of  the  same  con- 

grievance  in  the  Celbridge  Union,  but  merely  dition  they  would  get  on  as  well  as  the  other 

for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  general  observa-  classes  in  the  country,  and  the  great  expense 
tions  by  which  you  desire  to  recommend  that  the  would  be  avoided  now  incurred  in  supporting 
children  should  be  educated  otherwise  than  in  those  who  never  leave  the  workhouses,  or  who 
the  workhouse? — Yes;  that  is  my  object.  I return  to  them  as  their  only  home, 
wish  to  show  the  difficulty  of  educating  children  3990.  You  are  aware  that  that  system  has  been 
in  workhouses  when  such  selections  of  officers  tried  with  regard  to  deserted  children  in  Prance 

are  made.  and  has  been  found  to  answer  perfectly  well  ?— 

3988.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Mr.  Senior’s  letter,  I Yes ; it  has  been  tried  upon  thousands  and  thou- 

am  informed,  went  no  further  than  to  state  that  sands  of  children  every  year,  and  it  succeeds  per- 
any  recommendation  of  the  guardians  would  be  fectly  well ; I have  been  informed  by  some  of 
considered  by  the  Commissioners?  — No;  that  she  the  directors  of  the  great  central  establishment 
might  be  retained.  I do  not  know  the  precise  in  Paris,  that  when  the  children  reached  the  age 
terms,  but  this  meaning  was  given  to  Mr.  Senior’s  of  12  years,  there  is  always  the  greatest  facility  for 
letter  by  one  of  the  guardians  to  whom  I spoke  on  providing  for  them.  When  they  are  brought  up 
the  matter.  Unless  such  was  the  intention  of  to  a country  life  the  owners  of  vineyards  or  of 
Mr.  Senior,  why  was  the  case  sent  back  to  the  farms  are  very  glad  to  take  them  in  and  give 
guardians ; why  was  not  the  resignation  of  Miss  them  employment ; they  merge  in  the  general 
Dobson  insisted  on  ? _ population,  whilst,  if  you  educate  them  apart  in 

3989.  I gather  from  your  Grace’s  evidence  that  great  numbers,  and  especially  in  workhouses 
you  strongly  object  to  the  keeping  of  children,  they  are  likely  to  remain  a burden  on  your  hands, 
particularly  girls,  up  to  the  age  of  12  or  15,  in  3991.  Putting  aside  moral  and  religious  con- 
the  workhouse  ? — I think  there  are  several  classes  siderations,  do  you  consider  the  present  system  of 
that  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  workhouses ; poor  relief  in  Ireland  gives  adequate  relief  to  the 
I would  exclude  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  send  poor  population  in  that  country  ? — I think  the 
them  to  schools,  which  are  now  established  for  meritorious  poor,  those  who  are  the  most  deserving 
this  class ; it  is-  a great  pity  to  retain  them  in  of  relief,  get  very  little ; I know  that  is  the  case 
workhouses.  At  Mountmellic,  where  there  is  a in  Dublin.  There  are  great  multitudes  of  poor 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  I was  told  the  other  day  people  real  objects  of  charity,  poor  people  who 
that  the  guardians  would  not  consent  to  send  it  have  conducted  themselves  well,  and  who  fall 
to  the  proper  asylum.  I think  it  might  be  made  into  distress  in  old  age,  or,  through  sickness  or 
compulsory  upon  the  guardians  to  send  them  to  misfortune,  who,  rather  than  go  into  the  work- 
asylums  of  their  own  religious  denominations,  house  will  suffer  the  direst  destitution ; such  per- 
With  reference  to  the  blind,  it  is  most  desirable  sons,  even  when  entitled  by  law,  can  generally 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  asylums  ; we  have  two  get  no  out-door  relief  and  no  assistance.  There 
asylums  in  Dublin  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  is  no  out-door  relief  given  in  the  North  Union ; 
in  Cork.  I think  private  asylums  of  that  nature  in  the  South  Union  it  is  given  in  a very  small 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  a sufficient  pro-  degree,  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country  di- 
vision would  soon  be  made  both  for  the  deaf  and  tricts. 

dumb  and  for  the  blind  in  the  country.  Then  I 3992.  In  fact  the  guardians  do  not  make  use 
must  add  that  infants  cannot  be  properly  reared  of  the  power  which  the  law  gives  them  to  relieve 
in  a workhouse ; it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  classes  of  which  your  Grace  speaks  ?— The 
there  is  a very  great  mortality  among  them.  I whole  amount  of  poor  rates  for  out-door  relief  in 
visited  the  great  establishment  in  Paris  for  aban-  all  the  kingdom  in  1859  amounted  to  3,239  l. 
doned  children  a few  days  ago,  and  the  managers  Spreading  that  sum  over  the  whole  kingdom,  you 
told  me  that  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  rear  will  see  what  a very  little  amount  of  out-door 
children  in  Paris ; they  invariably  send  them  to  relief  was  given.  There  are  many  cases,  espe- 
the  country  to  be  nursed.  When  children  are  cially  of  tradesmen,  where  even  a small  amount 
grown  up  a little  more  the  workhouse  is  not  a of  out-door  relief  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit ; 
fit  place  for  them,  because  they  contract  many  a poor  man  meets  with  an  accident;  a mason 
diseases  there.  But  it  is  to  the  moral  and  religious  falls  from  a scaffolding ; he  has  a wife  and  cliil- 
evils  of  workhouse  education  that  I particularly  dren : when  in  good  health  he  got  4 s.  or  5 s.  a 
object.  Children  cannot  be  kept  in  such  large  day,  and  could  support  his  wife  and  children; 
numbers  in  workhouses  without  being  exposed  to  but  in  his  fortnight  or  three  weeks’  sickness  the 
evil  influences  ; I would  send  them  to  the  country  family  are  reduced  to  the  direst  destitution;  if 
to  be  reared  by  decent  and  industrious  working  they  go  into  the  poorhouse  they  become  per- 
people.  They  would  cost  much  less  in  this  way  manent  paupers,  whereas  if  they  had  obtained 
than  in  the  workhouses.  We  have  seen  in  the  30  s.  or  21.  out-door  relief  to  keep  them  on  till 
Report  of  the  Government  Commissioners  with  he  who  supported  them  had  recovered,  an  expen- 
regard  to  education  in  Ireland,  that  the  children  sive  burden  would  be  taken  from  the  country, 
educated  in  the  country  were  much  preferable  to  and  he  could  regain  his  position  again, 
those  educated  in  charter  schools;  let  the  children  3993.  Your  Grace  is  aware,  I presume,  that 
be  educated  by  decent  poor  people  in  the  country,  the  denial  of  relief  to  'those  classes  is  occasioned 
who  will  take  them  for  5 l.  or  6 1.  or  7 L,  and  give  not  by  any  default  in  the  law,  nor  by  any  arrange^ 
them  as  good  an  education  as  that  which  the  poor  ment  of  the  Commissioners,  but  entirely  by  the 
people  in  the  country  generally  receive,  an  unwillingness  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  give  out- 
education  which  will  suit  them  for  labour,  and  door  relief? — I am  not  quite  certain  with  regard 
make  them  good  workmen  and  useful  members  of  to  the  Commissioners;  in  every  instance,  I think 

. they 
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they  Have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving 
out-door  relief,  so  that  the  guardians,  in  many 
places,  think  they  cannot  give  that  relief. 

3994.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians?— The  constitution,  I think,  is  very  ob- 
jectionable; the  number  of  guardians,  in  some 
places,  is  too  great,  there  being  as  many  as  90, 
and  more  than  90 ; in  Dublin  there  are  66  in  one 
union,  and  about  as  many  in  the  other;  such 
large  bodies  cannot  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
poorhouse.  Then  there  are  ex  officio  guardians, 
who  constitute’  half  of  each  Board,  and  are  too 
many  in  comparison  with  the  elected  guardians. 
Then  the  present  mode  of  election  is  most  ob- 
jectionable; it  gives  too  much  power  to  the 
owners  of  property,  and  when  party  spirit  or  re- 
ligious excitement  is  introduced,  it  excludes  a 
great  number  of  those  who  would  be  most  useful 
members  upon  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  election 
is  carried  on  in  this  way  : a person  who  is  rated 
under  20  /.,  has  one  vote ; under  50  Z.,  he  has  two 
votes,  and  so  on,  up  to  200 1,  when  he  has  six 
votes ; if  a person  in  Dublin  is  owner  in  fee  of  a 
house,  he  has  six  votes  for  that ; if  he  occupies  the 
same  house,  he  has  six  votes  more,  and  if  he  has 
200  Z.  a year  in  rent,  in  any  part  of  the  division 
where  he  lives,  he  has  six  votes  more ; in  all 
18  votes.  By  this  system  of  proxies,  which  is, 
I think,  most  objectionable,  persons  not  residing 
at  all  in  the  country,  but  having  property  there, 
give  thdir  votes;  when  a proxy  is  once  given 
it  continues  in  permanence,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not. 
By  this  system  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
country  at  all;  persons  living  in  India,  or  in 
America,  may  vote  for  a guardian  whose  name 
they  never  heard  of.  It  happens,  also,  that 
some  person  collects  a great  number  of  proxies 
into  his  hands;  a person  may  have  1,000  or 
2,000 ; it  is  stated  in  Dublin  that  one  guardian 
has  1,000,  and  another  800.  Any  one  having  so 
considerable  a number  of  proxies  can  turn  any 
election.  I think,  therefore,  that  some  new  rule 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  proxies,  and  with 
regard  to  ex  officio  guardians,  and  some  means 
adopted  of  giving  proper  representation  to  the 
persons  who  pay  the  rates. 

3995.  Are  there  any  remarks  which  your  Grace 
wishes  to  make  with  respect  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians or  Commissioners,  or  the  bodies  who  direct 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in. Ireland? 
— It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  the  great  bulk  of 
the  poor  are  Roman-catholics  ; it  would  be  most 
important  that  persons  who  know  their  ways, 
habits,  and  feelings  should  have  the  care  of  them  : 
now  the  ex  officio  guardians  who  constitute  half  of 
each  Board  are  nearly  all  Protestants:  hence,  as 
a matter  of  course,  there  would  nearly  always 
be  a large  Protestant  majority  at  every  Board, 
because  the  proprietors  of  the  country,  the  landed 
gentry, who  are  generally  Protestants,  can  return 
many  elected  guardians,  and  those  united  with 
the  ex  officio  guardians  may  take  the  management 
of  the  poor  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  persons 
belonging  to  their  own  creed;  this  is  the  case 
invariably  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the  south 
the  contrary  may  occur  in  a few  instances,  but 
not  often.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  for 
example,  nearly  all  the  guardians  atCelbridge, 
Rathdown,  Rathdrum,  the  persons  who  manage 
everything  there,  and  make  all  tho  appointments, 
are  of  a different  religion  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  poorhouse ; that  is  a very . great 
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difficulty,  I think,  in  the  way  of  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  workhouses.  Now,  with  regard  to  rating  ; 
allow  me  to  observe  that  there  are  great  complaints 
about  the  way  in  which  the  rating  is  carried  on ; 
there  are  some  places  in  which  the  rate  is  much 
heavier  than  in  others,  and  the  poor  towns  and 
poor  villages  have  generally  to  pay  the  highest 
rates.  Athy,  for  example,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
is  a very  poor  town  ; the  rate  is  2 s.  there,  while 
in  some  neighbouring  districts  which  are  much 
richer,  the  rate  does  not  exceed  5d.  or  or  6d. 
In  Rathdrum  and  Arklow,  very  poor  towns,  the 
rate,  I dare  say,  is  Is.  10 d.  or  2s.;  in  other 
parts  of  Wicklow,  which  are  richer  and  more 
prosperous,  the  rate  does  not  exceed  5 d.  I under- 
stand, also,  from  a return  obtained  by  Mr.  Cogan, 
that  in  some  of  the  unions  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
the  rate  is  as  high  as  3s.  and  4 s.,  and  even  perhaps 
as  5 s.,  so  that  the  poor  towns  are  exceedingly 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  this  taxation,  whilst 
the  rich  districts  pay  very  little ; this  is  complained 
of  as  a grievance,  and  perhaps  this  Committee 
might  devise  some  means  of  redressing  it.  With 
respect  to  the  Commissioners,  I have  heard  con- 
tinual complaints  about  the  way  in  which  the 
Board  is  constituted ; in  Scotland  the  Poor  Law 
Board  is  composed  entirely  of  Scotchmen,  and  I 
suppose  in  England  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
Englishmen ; in  Ireland,  however,  it  does  not 
consist  of  Irishmen  ; there  is  no  Roman-catholic 
among  the  Commissioners,  and  I believe  only 
two  among  the  inspectors.  A few  years  ago 
there  was  a larger  proportion  of  Roman-catholic 
Inspectors  and  Commissioners  than  at  present.; 
about  nine  years  ago  I think  there  was  one  Roman 
Catholic  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ball,  and  a Roman 
Catholic  secretary,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  several 
Roman  Catholic  inspectors ; at  present  there  is 
no  Roman  Catholic  Commissioner,  and  only  two 
Roman  Catholic  inspectors,  while  the  secretary  is 
a Protestant;  of  the  Commissioners,  two,  namely, 
Mr.  Power  and  Mr.  Senior,  are  Englishmen.  In 
Ireland  the  people  take  a strange  Hew  of  things  ; 
they  often  praise  a stranger  more  than  they 
praise  a native  of  the  country  ; such  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Drummond,  who  because  he 
saida  few  words  in  favour  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  has  been  ever  spoken  of  with  very  great 
respect ; and  so  has  Lord  Normanby  on  account 
of  his  services  ; if  they  had  been  Irishmen  they 
Avould  probably  not  have  been  spoken  of  at  all ; 
but  whilst  giving  their  meed  of  praise  to  strangers, 
we  have  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  Ireland,  and 
we  should  like  that  Irish  gentlemen  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  charity  in  pre- 
siding over  the  administration  of  the  laws  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  W e also  think 
that  Roman  Catholics  should  have  a share  in 
carrying  out  the  good  works  which  are  done,  or 
which  ought  to  be  done,  by  the  Commissioners, 
espically  as  the  poor  are  generally  Catholics. 
Then  I should  like  to  say  a word  about  the  dietary ; 
I believe  the  dietary  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  Irish  workhouses ; the  Commissioners  drew 
up  their  dietary  regulation  in  1849  when  the 
country  was  in  the  very  greatest  distress,  and 
founded  it  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  at 
that  time,  and  that  rule  has  been  generally 
followed  since. 

3996.  Has.  not  the  dietary  been  altered  since 
then  ? — It  is  improved,  but  not  very  much ; the 
same  dietary  table  is  sent  to  the  guardians  as  was 
adopted  in  1849  ; and  with  respect  to  the  strict- 
ness with  which  the  Commissioners  enforce  their 
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Most  Rev. 
P.  Cullen , 

D.D. 

27  May 
1861. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Moat  Rev.  regulations  in  this  matter,  I can  give  a very 
P.  Cullen,  curious  illustration  at  least  in  one  instance.  I 
D’D‘  give  an  official  document:  “ Balrothery  Union — 
7"77  Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
VsG  ^ dated  14th  March  1842 — c Notice  of  motion,  that 
such  able-bodied  paupers  get  on  Easter  Sunday 
one  pound  of  mutton  for  dinner,  and  each  child 
half  a pound.’  In  a letter,  dated  the  19th  March 
1842,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  inform  the 
guardians  that  ‘ They  observe  with  regret,  that 
the  guardians  propose  to  give  an  extra  allowance 
to  the  inmates  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  Com- 
missioners cannot  approve  of  such  a course,  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  sound  principle,  and  must 
tend  to  make  the  condition  of  the  pauper  superior 
to  that  of  the  industrious  labourer.  The  Com- 
missioners request  the  guardians  to  re-consider 
the  subject,  and  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied 
that  they  will  at  once  see  the  impropriety  of  de- 
parting from  the  established  dietary  on  any  such 
occasion  as  that  referred  to  in  the  guardians’ 
resolution.’  ” 

3997.  That  shows  what  the  state  of  things  was 
in  1842 ; but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioners now  are  generally  on  the  side  of  raising 
the  scale  of  dietary,  and  frequently  have  • con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  carry  out  their  recommendations  ? — The 
guardians  ought  to  be  obliged  to  give  better  diet. 
The  convicts  get  better  diet  in  a common  prison. 
This  is  a statement  pubished  by  Mr.  Langdale, 
a gentleman  who  is  ex  officio  guardian  in  Ireland. 
In  the  convict  prison,  he  says,  on  five  day«  in  the 
week,  for  breakfast  the  convicts  have  8 oz.  of  oat- 
meal, with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  ; the 
pauper  gets  8 oz.  of  oatmeal,  with  one  pint  of  butter- 
milk ; at  dinner  the  convict  gets  1 6 oz.  of  bread, 
and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  ; the  pauper 
gets  14  oz.  of  bread,  and  one  pint  of  buttermilk ; 
at  supper  the  convict  gets  8 oz.  of  bread,  and  half 
a pint  of  milk,  and  the  pauper  gets  nothing; 
there  is  no  supper  for  the  pauper. 

3998.  In  what  union  is  that  dietary  adopted  ? — 
The  Celbridge  Union.  On  two  days  for  break- 
fast the  convict  gets  eight  ounces  of  meal  and 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk ; the  pauper 
gets  eight  ounces  of  meal  and  a pint  of  butter- 
milk ; for  dinner  the  convict  gets  soup  l-40th 
ox-head,  with  rice  and  vegetables;  the  pauper 
gets  soup  l-50th  ox-head,  with  vegetables,  if  to 
be  had.  For  supper  the  convict  gets  eight  ounces 
of  bread  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  the  pauper 
gets  no  supper  at  all.  There  is  no  supper  given 
to  the  poor  people  ; I think  it  is  very  hard  upon 
them.  I have  two  or  three  tables  of  dietary  fur- 
nished by  different  unions. 

3999.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Mr.  Langdale  is  a guar- 
dian of  the  Celbridge  Union? — Yes,  an  ex  officio 
guardian.  The  poor  Irish  have  as  good  stomachs 
as  the  Irish  convicts,  or  as  the  paupers  in  Eng- 
land, and  I think  they  should  have  as  good  a 
dietary. 

4000.  Mr.  Maguire.~\  Let  me  ask  you  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  ladies  visiting  work- 
houses,  whether  Mrs.  Woodlock  is  known  to 
your  Grace? — I am  not  much  personally  ac- 
quainted with  her,  but  I know  her  by  character. 

_ 400 1.  Is  Mrs.  Woodlock  a lady  of  much  expe- 
rience in  connexion  with  workhouse  children  ? — 
Yes ; much  experience.  She  has  taken  a great 
many  children  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  give  them  industrial  training. 
She  is  a lady  of  great  cleverness,  and  great 
activity  in  attending  to  the  poor.  She  has  an 


industrial  establishment  herself,  in  which  she  has 
a good  number  of  children. 

4002.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  think  that  her 
evidence  would  be  valuable  as  exhibiting  the 
influence  of  workhouse  training  ? — Most  valuable 
evidence,  because  she  has  had  a great  number  of 
children  from  the  poor-houses  under  her  care 
and  has  endeavoured  to  train  them  to  usefulness! 
She  can  state  what  they  are  when  they  leave  the 
poor-house. 

4003.  Lord  Naas.']  With  respect  to  chaplains, 
I think  you  took  a good  deal  of  objection  to  the 
insufficient  number  of  Homan-catholic  chaplains 
in  workhouses  in  Ireland ; did  I understand  vou 
to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  present  mode  of 
appointing^  the  chaplains  ? — I was  anxious  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  present 
mode  of  appointment,  and  to  show  how  objec- 
tionable it  is.  According  to  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  it  is  schismatic  for 
a Board  of  lay  Commissioners  to  give  authority 
to  a clergyman  to  act  as  chaplain  without  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  There  is 
consequently,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  by  what,  I am  sure,  was 
done  unintentionally  by  the  Legislature ; and  I 
think  if  the  attention  of  Parliament  be  called  to 
the  subject,  that  will  be  corrected. 

4004.  I am  sure  the  Committee  will  give 
every  attention  to  any  suggestions  you  may 
offer;  have  you  then  any  specific  recommen- 
dation, or  suggestion  to  make  to  them  of  any 
alteration  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Roman-catholic  chaplains  ? — My  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  point  out  the  grievance  which 
exists,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 'be  remedied ; I 
would,  however,  say  that  I think  the  Commis- 
sioners ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  write  to  the 
Roman-catholic  bishop  officiating  in  the  district 
where  the  poor-house  is  situated,  and  ask  him  to 
name  a chaplain,  and  they  would  then  be  sure 
they  would  get  a fit  person  for  the  duties  of  the 
office,  and  everything  would  go  on  harmoniously, 
while  if  they  appoint,  a person  without  reference 
to  the  bishop,  there  is  danger  of  contention,  and 
a probability  of  having  persons  put  into  a very 
important  position  who  are  not  fitted  for  its  duties. 

4005.  Can  you  state  whether  any  improper 
appointment  of  a chaplain  to  an  Irish  workhouse 
has  come  to  your  knowledge ; I mean,  by  im- 
proper appointment,  such  a proceeding  as  you 
alluded  to,  where  a clergyman  under  censure 
was  appointed  to  a chaplaincy  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  any  appointment  of  that  kind ; but  I am  aware 
that  persons  have  been  asked  to  accept  the  office 
who  could  not  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 

4006.  Were  those  persons  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  on  account  of  individual  incapacity,  or 
from  having  other  duties  to  perform? — From 
having  other  duties  to  discharge. 

4007.  You  do  not  know  of  a case  where  an 
improper  person  was  appointed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a chaplain  ? — I know  of  no  case  where 
a person  labouring  under  suspension,  or  suffering 
from  any  ecclesiastical  degradation,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a chaplaincy  in  a workhouse. 

4008.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  which  persons 
were  appointed  who  were  not  physically  strong 
enough  for  the  duties  ? — No ;'  but  I will  mention  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  not  long  ago.  Last 
year,  when  the  Commissioners  suspended  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fox  (whom  they  afterwards  restored),  they 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  asking  him  to 
accept  the  office  of  chaplain.  He  has  a parish 
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-with  12,000  or  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  over- 
whelmed with  business.  They  wrote  afterwards 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  and  as  he  could  not 
accept  the  office,  they  applied  at  length  to  me  to 
appoint  a person.  I think  that  they  should  do 
that  in  the  beginning  which  they  are  forced  to  do 
in  the  end. 

4009.  I apprehend  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  could  accept  the  office  unless  his 
bishop  were  favourable  to  the  appointment? — 
Unless  in  such  a case  as  that  of  the  gaol  chap- 
lain, when  he  set  the  bishop  at  defiance. 

4010.  But  such  a case  as  that  could  hardly 
arise  ? — It  might  arise,  as  it  did  arise  in  that 
grand  jury  case. 

4011.  I think  I understood  you  to  say,  that 
you  thought  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain  ought  to 
have  100/.  a year  in  town  workhouses,  and  80/.  a 
year  in  country  workhouses  ? — Where  the  work- 
house  requires  a chaplain  to  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  chaplain  should  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
care  of  the  people  in  the  workhouse,  I think  so. 

4012.  Could  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
number  of  inmates  in  a workhouse  you  think 
would  require  the  sole  ministration  and  attend- 
ance of  a chaplain? — I think  that  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  if  justice  were  done  to  the,  in- 
mates, would  require  three  chaplains,  but  I 
would  be  satisfied  with  two.  Two  chaplains 
could  in  some  way  or  other  get  through  the  duty, 
but  there  would  be  a great  deal  of  hard  work, 
for  there  are  about  2,300  Roman  Catholics  in  that 
workhouse.  Tavo  chaplains  continually  occupied 
Avould  haA'e  as  much  to  do  as  they  could  do  and 
more,  for  many  ignorant  people  go  into  the  work- 
house  together  with  drunkards  and  profligates  of 
every  description,  all  of  them  requiring  a great 
deal  of  instruction ; besides,  the  multitude  of  sick 
is  so  great,  that  they  require  the  continual  at- 
tendance of  the  chaplain. 

4013.  What  I want  to  know  from  you  is,  what 
number  of  inmates  in  a workhouse  would  require 
the  sole  attendance  of  a chaplain  to  attend  to 
them,  and  to  do  nothing  else? — ItAvould  be  very 
difficult  to  say  what  the  precise  number  would  be. 

4014.  You  would  not  suggest  the  employment 
of  a chaplain  in  every  case  ? — There  are  many 
unions  in  Ireland  where  the  number  of  Catholics 
is  not  more  than  30  or  40.  In  such  a case  as 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
a Roman-catholic  chaplain  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  place ; but  there  are  places,  such  as  Belfast 
(where  the  number  is  670),  and  other  large  tOAvns, 
in  Avhich  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  would 
give  abundant  employment  to  a chaplain. 

4015.  Do  you  think  that  Avhere  the  number 
was  over  500  an  exclusive  chaplain  should  be  em- 
ployed?— I think  that  any  Avorkhouse,  Avhere 
there  are  400  (on  better  consideration  I say  300), 
ought  to  have  a chaplain  to  itself.  But  I Avould 
make  another  case  besides  that ; there  are  a great 
many  places  where  the  parochial  clergy  cannot 
attend  to  the  duties  of.  the  workhouse.  I have 
an  instance  in  the  parish  of  Celbridge.  The 
parish  priest  happens  to  be  ‘in  rather  delicate 
health  himself,  and  the  curate  also ; neither  of 
them  is  able  to  do  very  much  in  the  workhouse, 
but  they  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  Avork  of  the 
parish.  The  parish  priest.  Rev.  Mr.  Byrne,  Avho 
was  chaplain  to  the  workhouse,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Commissioners  about  six  Aveelcs  ago, 
and  stated  that  he  could  not  perform  the  duties°of 
the  workhouse  any  longer,  and  that  his  curate 
was  unable  to  attend  to  it  on  account  of  his  health ; 
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and  he  added,  that  the  parish  Avas  not  able  to 
provide  for  the  Avants  of  a third  priest,  but  that 
the  Commissioners  should  then  get  a chaplain 
appointed,  and  provide  him  Avith  the  means  of 
living  in  the  parish.  In  such  a case  as  that, 
where  there  is  a considerable  number  of  people 
in  a workhouse,  and  Avhere  the  parish  clergy 
are  not  able  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
workhouse,  I think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
appoint  a-  separate  chaplain.  This  was  very 
strongly  pleaded  in  the  case  of  the  Youghal  Work- 
house,  and  all  the  correspondence  upon  that  mat- 
ter has  been  printed  in  one  of  the  last  Reports 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  In  such  cases 
a special  chaplain  for  the  Avorkhouse  ought  to  be 
allowed,  especially  as  the  number  of  paupers  is 
great. 

4016.  Do  not  you  think  it  Avould  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Poor  LaAV  Commissioners  to  take 
into  consideration  any  circumstances,  except 
those  connected  Avith  their  department,  namely, 
the  laws  for  the  administration  of  relief? — It  is 
there  you  see  the  impropriety  of  putting  the 
appointment  to  spiritual  duties  into  their  hands ; 
however,  if  they  Avould  correspond  with  the 
Roman-catholic  bishops,  I think  matters  mio-lit 
be  arranged  betAveen  them. 

4017.  You  would  recommend  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  put  themselves  more  in  commu- 
nication Avith  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  than  they  do  in  these  matters  ? — I Avould 
recommend  that  they  should  be  obliged  by  Lav  to 
do  Avhat  is  done  in  England.  I see  that  by  the 
law  in  England  no  chaplain  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  can  exercise  any  office  in  any 
diocese  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese. 

4018.  Is  not  that  result  obtained  in  Ireland, 
because  you  cannot  get  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man to  act  Avithout  the  consent  of  the  bishop  ? — 
After  a great  deal  of  roundabout  business  it 
comes  to  that  at  last,  but  I think  it  might  as  well 
be  done  in  a straightfonvard  Avay  at  once. 

4019.  I think  it  is  usual  in  the  case  of  lunatic 
asylums,  Avhen  the  appointment  of  a chaplain  is 
to  be  made,  for  the  guardians  to  consult  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  as  to  the  gentleman  who  is 
proposed  to  be  appointed  ? — I knoAV  in  the  city 
prisons  in  Dublin  Avhen  a vacancy  occurs,  the 
managers  ahvays  Avrite  to  the  bishop  to  appoint  a 
chaplain,  and  in  lunatic  asylums  I think  it  is 
the  same;  if  my  recollection  be  correct,  they 
always  Avrite  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or, 
what  is  the  same,  to  his  vicar  general. 

4020.  But  if  it  Avere  made  a matter  of  consul- 
tation and  discussion,  Avould  it  be  necessary  to 
place  the  appointment  of  the  chaplain  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  ? — The  jurisdiction  must 
come  from  the  bishop  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chuych,  and  if  a laAV  be 
made  to  the  contrary  it  proA-okes  discussion 
betAveen  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  and  the 
Government,  and  in  some  cases  even  it  might 
encourage  dissension  among  the  clergy  ; I think 
by  a little  management  the  Avhole  bone  of  con- 
tention might  be  remoAred. 

4021.  You  stated  that  in  many  cases  you 
thought  there  Was  too  great  a preponderance  of 
officers  of  one  religion  in  the  Avorkhouses,  parti- 
cularly in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — The  north  of 
Ireland,  and  even  in  many  places  around  Dublin. 

4022.  Do  you  think  it  Avould  be  possible  to 
fetter  the  Boards  of  Guardians  Avho  make  those 
appointments  Avith  respect  to  the  religion  of  the 
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officer  to  be  appointed? — If  it  be  not  possible 
according  to  the  present  system,  I think  the 
system  ought  to  be  changed;  it  seems  to  me  a 
serious  grievance  that  all  the  officers,  and  even 
the  teachers,  should  be  Protestants  in  a work- 
house  where  nearly  all  or  very  many  of  the  in- 
mates are  Catholics.  Taking  another  view  of  the 
matter,  I think  the  system  as  it  works  now  must 
necessarily  be  productive  of  very  bad  effects.  I 
will  explain  it  by  an  example  : there  are  (suppose) 
vacancies  such  as  at  present  exist  in  the  Celbridge 
Union  ; now  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  guardians 
are  Protestants,  they  are  supposed  to  wish  to 
appoint  a Protestant  master,  a Protestant  clerk, 
and  a Protestant  matron.  If  they  advertise  for 
persons  to  fill  those  offices,  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  consider  it  worth  their  while  to  apply, 
because  they  would  be  sure  to  be  rejected ; re- 
spectable Protestants  will  not  apply  because  they 
have  so  many  oth'er  openings  before  them.  There 
are  very  few  persons  among  Protestants  fit  to 
occupy  those  places  who  will  apply  for  them ; 
they  have  higher  prospects  before  them,  and  will 
not  become  masters,  or  clerks,  or  managers  of 
poorhouses;  hence  the  selection  is  often  made 
among,  few  and  unfit  candidates. 

4023.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland  the  greater  proportion  of  the  work- 
house  officers  is  Protestant  ? — I cannot  say  very 
much  about  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland;  I 
think  that  in  Sligo,  which  belongs  to  the  west, 
all  the  officers  are  Protestants ; in  other  unions  in 
the  west,  such  as  Ballinasloe,  I suppose  it  is  the 
same  ; I cannot  speak  about  Munster. 

4024.  Do  you  think,  if  you  inquired,  that  yoir 
would  find  that  in  many  of  the  unions  all  the 
officers  are  Roman-catholics  ? — Probably  in  some 
few  unions,  such  as  Navan  and  Dunshaughlin, 
all  the  internal  officers  are  Catholics,  but  in  such 
cases  there  are  few  or  no  Protestants  in  the 
house.  But  as  to  doctors  and  external  officers,  I 
think  that  in  every  union  in  Ireland  there  are 
Protestants  of  this  class,  whilst  there  are  very 
many  unions  without  any  Catholic  officer  internal 
or  external,  though  the  Catholic  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  are  always  numerous. 

4025.  Is  there  any  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  filling  those  offices? — There  is  no  legal 
exclusion,  but  there  is  a most  decided  practical 
exclusion ; you  might  put  a person  in  an  empty 
room,  and  say  that  he  was  not  legally  prevented 
from  eating ; but  if  you  gave  him  no  bread,  he 
could  not  eat. 

4026.  Can  you  suggest  any  legal  mode  by 
which  that  state  of  things  could  be  remedied  ?— 
I think  there  ought  to  be  some  legal  enactment, 
providing,  that  those  persons  who  are  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  a large  Catholic  population,  should 
be  acquainted  with  their  religion,  and  with  their 
customs  and  doctrines,  and  that  there  should  be 
some  provision  made  for  the  better  management  of 
Roman-catholic  children  in  workhouses,  so  that 
all  their  teachers  should  not  be  of  a religion  dif- 
ferent from  themselves. 

4027.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  of  prose- 
lytism  having,  occurred  in  workhouses,  from  this 
assumed  preponderance  of  Protestant  officers  ?-. — 
I cannot  say  that  I have  heard  of  specific  cases  of 
proselytism ; but  I know  that,  whether  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  a great  effect  must  always 
be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  inmates  by 
that  preponderance,  and  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  especially ; it  is  a law  of  nature. 


4028.  But  have  you  known  of  instances  of  per- 
sons entering  the  workhouses  as  Roman  Catholics 
having  become  Protestants,  from  the  influence 
which  has  been  exercised  over  them  while  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief  ? — If  such  cases  occur,  they  can 
scarcely  ever  be  proved.  But  if  you  expose  a man 
to  the  sun,  he  will  become  by  degrees  sunburnt;  you 
will  not  know  at  what  precise  moment  the  process 
begins,  or  how  it  proceeds,  but  still  it  proceeds  • 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  influence  in  question.5 

4029.  You  are  aware  that,  in  Ireland,  the  fact 
of  a man  changing  his  religion  does  always  obtain 
in  his  neighbourhood  a great  amount  of  noto- 
riety ; do  you  think  such  an  occurrence  could 
have  taken  place  without  coming  to  your  know- 
ledge and  that  of  the  public  generally  ? — So  little 
is  known  of  people  in  workhouses,  that  any  change 
on  their  part  could  scarcely  be  known.  But  it  is 
not  the  mere  change  of  religion  that  I speak  of;  I 
object  to  the  weakening  of  religious  principle,  and 
to  the  bringing  up  of  people  under  religious  in- 
fluences to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed. 
The  system  must  produce  the  effect  in  question, 
not  in  a day  or  in  a month,  but  in  the  end  the . 
effect  is  and  must  be  produced. 

4030.  Is  there  a -workhouse  in  Ireland  in 
which  Roman  Catholics  do  not  receive  religious 
instruction  and  attendance  from  their  chaplain  ? 
— I think  every  workhouse  has  the  services  of 
a chaplain  one  way  or  another ; but  the  chaplain 
cannot  be  always  present,  or  do  much.  In  Dublin 
the  Rev.  Mi-.  Fox  oftentimes  spent  as  much  as 
12  hours  a day  in  the  workhouse  attending  to 
the  poor  and  the  sick ; but  was  dismissed  and 
restored  again,  though  the  effect  of  his  dismissal 
has  been  such  that  no  amount  of  remuneration 
would  induce  him  to  remain  much  longer  in  the 
workhouse.  I have  kept  him  on  there  almost 
by  force,  but  he  is  determined  to  leave.  The 
position  is  a laborious  and  ungrateful  one,  espe- 
cially when  the  guardians  wish  to  annoy. 

4031.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  medical 
attendance  in  the  workhouse  hospitals  is  in  some: 
cases  insufficient  ? — Yes  ; I mentioned  the  case 
of  the  South  Dublin  Union. 

4032.  Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  is  under  which  the  patients  there  are 
labouring  ? — Every  class  of  disease.  There  are 
60  unfortunate  women,  or  perhaps  at  times  70  or 
80,  who  require  a great  deal  of  treatment.  There 
are  other  cases  of  most  horrid  diseases. 

4033.  Generally,  they  are  not  cases  of  acute 
disease  ? — They  are  generally  chronic  cases. 

4034.  Chronic  cases  and  infirm  cases  ? — Yes. 

4035.  Cases  which  would  not  require  constant 
medical  attendance  ? — There  are  fever  cases,  of 
course,  and  ophthalmia,  and  there  is  scrofula  and 
cancer,  paralysis,  and  inflammation,  and  every  sort 
of  disease  which  human  nature  can  supply. 

4036.  Has  any  representation  been  made  either 
to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  insufficiency  of  medical  attend- 
ance ? — I cannot  say  whether  any  representation 
has  been  made,  but  I dare  say  the  physicians 
themselves  must  have  complained  bitterly  of  it. 

I know  there  are  complaints  upon  the  matter.  A 
physician  cannot  spend  more  than  two  hours  a day 
there ; that  is  120  minutes  between  1,400  per- 
sons, which  would  be  only  some  seconds  for  each 
patient. 

4037.  You  mentioned  that  occasionally  the 
nurses  in  workhouses  were  bad  characters  ; how 
do  you  propose  to  remedy  that  evil? — I would 
exclude  all  those  people  from  being  nurses.  You 
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must  get  properly  trained  nurses ; they  are  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  in  a hospital  or  an  in- 
firmary. If  the  nurse  is  a woman  of  bad  cha- 
racter, she  will  probably  illtreat  and  defraud  the 
sick,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious  effect. 

403S.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  no  persons  as  nurses  in  workhouses  ex- 
cept salaried  nurses  and  persons  who  are  not 
paupers  ? — Whether  paid  or  not,  the  nurses  ought 
to  be  persons  of  good  character. 

4039.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  a proper 
selection  were  made  of  paupers  of  good  character 
who  were  trustworthy,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  train  them  to  be  nurses  ? — It  would  take  a 
long  time  to  train  them,  especially  the  men. 
Take  a beggar  man  out  of  the  streets,  and  put 
him  to  nurse  a sick  man,  how  would  he  go 
through  his  duties  ? 

4040.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  the  medical 
men  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  complain  of  any 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  proper 
nurses? — I have  heard  some  of  the  guardians 
complain  very  much.  I have  not  been  in  com- 
munication |’with  the  medical  men ; but  I know 
a good  many  of  the  guardians,  and  I often  hear 
complaints  from  them  of  this  state  of  things.  I 
will  mention  a circumstance  that  occurred  a few 
years  ago.  A very  distinguished  Frenchman,  and 
one  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Bishop  of  Arras, 
Monseigneur  Parisis  came  over  to  Dublin  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  asked  me  to  direct  him  to  see 
the  principal  things  in  the  city,  the  schools,  and 
public  institutions,  and  things  of  that  kind.  He 
was  much  delighted  with  them,  but  said  I have 
seen  no  place  for  poor  people  as  yet.  I promised 
that  he  should  see  such  a place  the  next  day. 
He  went  accordingly  to  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
and  spent  some  hours  there,  but  came  back  so 
shocked  that  he  could  not  eat  his  dinner.  He 
said  he  was  horrified,  and  strongly  contrasted  the 
state  of  our  poor  with  that  of  the  poor  in  France. 

4041.  How  long  is  that  ago? — About  five 
years;  it  was  in  1856. 

4042.  I think  you  say  that  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  workhouse  system  is,  that  the  family 
ties  are  in  most  cases  destroyed ; that  is  doubt- 
less a great  evil ; is  there  any  mode  of  altering 
the  law  which  you  could  suggest  whereby  the 
evil  could  be  obviated? — I would  suggest  the 
providing  of  family  ties  for  the  children  else- 
where by  sending  them  to  be  reared  in  good  poor 
families  in  the  country. 

4043.  I thought  I understood  you  to  refer  to 
the  whole  family? — By  the  giving  of  out-door 
relief  in  certain  cases,  the  husband  and  wife 
would  remain  together,  and  the  family  would  be 
preserved.  In  Paris  they  have  an  institution 
called  the  Hospice  de  Menages,  and  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  poor  people  living  there  together ; 
husband  and  wife  have  an  apartment,  and  keep 
a little  home  for  themselves.  If  the  husband  can 
exercise  any  trade,  he  does  so ; and  if  the  wife 
can  work,  she  does  so  ; and  in  that  way  they  live 
comfortably  together,  but  the  children  are  not  left 
with  them. 

4044.  But  still  the  separation  of  family  ties  is 
inevitable,  is  it  not,  and  must  accompany  any 
system  of  in-door  relief? — Sometimes  when  the 
father  and  mother  die,  the  children  are  dis- 
persed, and  there  is  an  end  of  the  family  tie ; 
sometimes  the  necessities  of  life  compel  families 
to  separate;  such  cases  are  the  origin  of  many 
evils ; but  when  you  adopt  a great  number  of 
children,  and  take  them  from  their  parents,  and 
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put  them  together  in  mass,  as  is  done  in  the  work- 
house,  you  create  a position,  in  which  those  chil- 
dren cannot  be  well  educated. 

4045.  I think  you  have  said  that  the  conduct 
of  people  inside  the  workhouse  is  very  bad  ; do 
you  mean  to  apply  that  to  all  the  inmates  ? — jSTo  ; 
there  are  a.  great  many  good,  pious  people  in  the 
workhouses  ; that  is  one  reason  why  I am  urging 
the  establishment  of  separate  chapels. 

4046.  I am  speaking  of  adults  ? — There  are  a 
great  many  people  in  workhouses  who  have  been 
brought  to  poverty  by  vicious  courses  and  drunk- 
enness ; those  are  generally  a bad  class,  accus- 
tomed to  improper  language,  and  to  improper 
living. 

4047.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  respect  to 
morals,  and  the  use  of  bad  language,  persons 
behave  as  well  in  the  workhouse  as  persons  of  a 
similar  class  do  outside  ? — The  more  you  increase 
a mass  of  filthiness,  the  more  it  ferments  ; it  is 
the  same  with  vice  and  evils  when  accumulated 
together. 

4048.  They  are  under  more  restraint  in  the 
workhouse  ? — The  paupers  indeed  cannot  get  out 
to  exercise  some  of  their  vices,  but  they  can  in 
thejr  idleness  think  and  talk  as  badly  as  ever. 

4049.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  more 
opportunities  of  reformation  open  to  them  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I think  that  the  contagion  of  ex- 
ample prevents  them  from  being  reformed  in  the 
workhouse. 

4050.  But  speaking  merely  of  the  bad  class 
who  have  been  leading  improper  lives  outside, 
and  have  become  destitute  from  their  own  fault, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  persons  of  that  class  would 
have  more  opportunities  of  reformation  and  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  workhouse  than  they 
would  have  outside  the  workhouse  ? — If  you 
could  take  one  of  them,  and  put  him  apart  by 
himself,  it  might  be  so  ; but  if  you  put  him  with 
50  or  60  others,  I think  not ; you  will  then 
keep  up  a bad  spirit,  and  render  it  worse  than 
before. 

4051.  You  think  that  they  get  worse  instead 
of  better  ? — I think  many  become  a great  deal 
worse,  and  more  decidedly  corrupt ; if  they  were 
outside  the  workhouse,  they  could  not  corrupt 
others  so  much.  It  is  clear  that,  in  corrupting- 
others,  they  increase  their  own  corruption. 

4052.  You  gave  us  a great  deal  of  information 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  young  girls  and 
unfortunate  women ; did  your  remarks  apply  to 
gii-ls  who  had  been  wholly  reared  in  the  work- 
house,  or  to  girls  who  come  in  at  different  ages, 
we  will  say,  from  14  to  20,  and  for  whose  educa- 
tion and  rearing  and  knowledge  of  life  the  work- 
house  was  in  no  way  responsible ; which  class 
did  you  allude  to  ? — There  are  some  girls  in  the 
workhouse  who  have  been,  there  all  their  lives, 
and  who  are  just  as  bad  as  those  who  are  going 
in  and  out  from  month  to  month. 

4053.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  class  of  girls 
who  are  wholly  reared  and  educated  in  the  work- 
houses,  are  as  bad  as  that  very  profligate  class 
who  must  necessarily  come  in  from  the  streets 
and  from  the  very  worst  and  most  vicious  part 
of  the  population  ? — Those'  who  go  into  the 
workhouse  from  the  worst  and  most  vicious  part 
of  the  population  are  put  in  contact  with  those 
who  have  been  reared  in  the  house ; if  those  girls 
who  have  been  reared  in  the  house  have  not  had 
opportunities  of  learning  vice,  they  are  supplied 
with  those  opportunities  by  that  contact;  Jane 
Kane,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  may  have  cor- 
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rupted  very  many  girls  educated  in  the  ■work- 
house. 

4054.  Do  you  think,  from  your  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  class  of  girls  who  are  wholly  reared 
in  the  workhouse,  coming  in  at  a very  early  age, 
and  remaining  there  until  the  age  of  puberty, 
are  as  bad  and  likely  to  turn  out  as  unhappily  as 
that  class  who  come  in  at  a more  mature  age, 
and  have  been  reared  outside  by  their  parents 
and  in  the  streets? — It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
general  answer  to  this  question.  Some  of  the 
girls  reared  in  the  workhouse  become  corrupted 
by  the  bad  company  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  by  the  children  from  the  streets  who  mix 
with  them.  Others  are  rather  unmanageable  and 
unfit  for  society,  than  corrupt.  Let  me  mention 
this  case : About  70  girls  out  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  three  years  ago  were  sent  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy ; they  were  found  to  be  quite  unmanageable 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union,  and  the  matron  there 
was  so  much  in  terror  of  her  life  from  them,  that 
she  proposed  to  the  guardians  to  send  them  to 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  Guardians  hired 
a house  near  the  convent  in  Bagot-street.,  and 
put  them  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters.  They 
were  almost  unmanageable  at  first,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  control  them,  more  difficult  than  to 
manage  the  women  from  the  convict  prisons.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  have  had  the  care  of  more  than 
200  convict  women,  and  they  found  them  all 
manageable,  except  perhaps  one,  who  was  sent 
back  to  prison.  Out  of  those  70  girls  sent  to 
Bagot-street,  the  Sisters  succeeded  in  obtaining 
situations  for  more  than  40.  At  first,  the  girls 
gave  a great  deal  of  trouble;  said  they  would 
go  back  to  the  workhouse ; threatened  to  throw 
themselves  out  of  window ; roared  and  shouted  to 
the  people  in  the  street,  and  played  all  sorts  of 
antics ; but  after  a time,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
brought  them  generally  to  order;  got  them 
situations,  and  sent  them  into  the  country,  and 
they  are  going  on  well ; but  they  had  to  send 
some  of  them  back  as  quite  irreclaimable,  in 
consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
reared  in  the  workhouse.  It  was  more  difficult  to 
manage  them  than  the  convict  women. 

4055.  I should  like  to  know  whether  those  70 
girls  were  girls  who  were  brought  up  from  a very 
early  period  in  the  workhouse,  or  girls  who  had 
come  in  at  10  to  16  years  of  age  from  the  streets? 
— Some  of  them  were  girls  who  had  been  8,  9, 
or  10  years  in  the  workhouse,  and  it  was  there 
that  they  had  got  that  reckless  spirit  which  they 
manifested. 

4056.  But  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  did  not  in  their 
inquiries  ascertain,  or  in  any  report  made  to  you, 
specify  the  number  of  girls  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  workhouse,  and  the  number  of  girls  who 
had  come  into  the  workhouse  at  ages  varying 
from  10  to  15  ? — I cannot  say  that ; though  I 
called  to  inquire  about  these  girls  myself  from 
time  to  time. 

4057.  The  workhouse  system  could  not  fairly 
be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those 
girls  who  came  in  after  they  had  been  mostly 
brought  up  in  the  streets  or  in  their  parents’ 
houses ; though  it  is  responsible  for  those  who 
come  into  it  at  an  early  age,  and  receive  the  whole 
of  their  rearing  aud  education  there ; I should 
like  to  know  whether,  from  information  which  you 
have  received,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  one  class 
as  apply  to  the  other? — I would  just  wish  to  make 
one  observation  here.  In  the  first  place,  you 
admit  that  those  who  have  been  in  the  streets  are 


not  likely  to  be  reclaimed  when  they  are  put  into 
the  workhouse,  and  also  that  they  are  very  likely 
to  corrupt  others.  This  class  is  placed  among  the 
girls  who  are  inmates  of  the  house,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  girls  who  have  been  a long  time 
there  are  exposed  to  the  most  certain  dano-er  0f 
being  corrupted.  But  to  answer  your  question 
more  directly,  a great  number  of  those  girls  had 
been  for  seven  or  eight,  none  of  them  I think  for 
20,  but  some  of  them  I believe  as  lono-  as  12 
years  in  the  workhouse;  they  had  been  there 
from  ages  varying  from  12  down  to  five  or  six 
and  therefore  they  were  real  children  of  the  work- 
house;  speaking  from  memory,  I may  not  be 
accurate,  but  I understand  that  one  of  the  guar- 
dians, Mr.  Place,  is  to  come  over  and  give  evi- 
dence before  this  Committee,  and  he  can  tell  you 
more  accurately  the  names  and  history  of  every 
one  of  the  girls. 

4058.  Chairman.']  I have  before  me  a state- 
ment, signed  by  the  master  of  the  North  Dublin 
Workhouse,  showing  that  in  10  years  24  young 
women  have  been  committed  for  crimes  committed 
in  the  workhouse,  and  9 for  crimes  committed  out 
of  the  workhouse.  (That  is  exclusive  of  crimes 
committed  by  lunatics,  which  are  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  here.)  You  will  admit -that  in  so 
large  _ a population  as  is  contained  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  these  numbers,  24  and  nine,  makino- 
in  all  33  cases  of  crime’ committed  in  the  10  years, 
do  not  constitute  a very  large  number  ? — It  is 
not  a very  large  number ; but  the  mere  fact  that 
children  have  not  been  committed  to  gaol  is  not 
a proof  that  they  have  got  a good  education. 

4059.  The  master  states,  that  of  those  girls  not 
one  had  been  reared  in  the  workhouse  ? — But  the 
question  arises,  how  long  they  had  been  there. 

4060.  I have  also  a return  from  the  same 
union,  showing  that  in  the  last  three  years  132 
boys  and  girls  have  been  apprenticed  out  to 
service,  of  whom  only  21  had  returned;  eight 
from  illness,  six  from  the  masters  and  mistresses 
not  being  able  to  keep  them ; three  for  disobedi- 
ence, and  four  because  the  masters  and  mistresses 
did  not  take  proper  care  of  them ; that  also  would 
be  a very  favourable  account,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  bringing  up  of  those  girls? — Yes,  that  is  not 
a bad  account;  but  we  should  require  to  know 
more  about  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
returned  to  the  workhouse,  and  who  may  or  may 
not  be  going  on  well.  These  statistics,  to  be  of 
any  use,  ought  to  be  complete.  Allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  cases  which  form  a contrast 
with  what  you  have  stated.  We  have  in  Dublin, 
supported  by  the  charity  of  the  people,  about 
1,400  orphans  ; the  Boards  of  Guardians  give  no 
out-door  relief,  but  we  are  obliged  to  supply  an 
immense  amount  of  out-door  relief  ourselves, 
though  also  paying  poor-rates.  Of  the  orphans 
thus  reared,  I suppose  you  would  not  find  one 
that  has  been  sent  to  gaol  in  any  year  within  the 
last  five  years.  There  is  an  institution  in  Stan- 
hope-street, under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  in  which  they  support  70  girls,  many  of 
them  such  as  those  who  are  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  ages  vary  from  14  to  22.  They  are  trained 
to  wash,  and  knit,  and  spin,  and  some  of  them  as 
schoolmistresses.  They  remain  there  about  four 
years  on  an  average,  and  14  or  15  leave  every 
year.  That  institution  has  been  in  operation 
since  1811,  and  there  is  not  one  instance  on  record 
of  a girl  having  been  sent  to  gaol  from  it.  There 
is  another  observation  which  I.  wish  to  make. 
They  have  the  good  fortune  in  the  North  Dublin 
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Union  to  have  an  excellent  master  and  an  excel- 
lent mistress,  both  good  and  exemplary  Roman 
'Catholics,  who  are  best  adapted  to  manage  the 
Roman  Catholic  children,  and  to  keep  them  in 
order.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union  they  have 
the  misfortune,  though  Mr.  Jameson  is  a very 
respectable  man,  to  have  a master  who  cannot  so 
well  manage  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  The 
matron,  Mrs.  Dollard,  is  also  a very  respectable 
woman,  but  she  knows  nothing  about  the  doctrines 
-and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

4061.  But  where  the  workhouses  are  so  favour- 
ably circumstanced  with  respect  to  the  master 
and  matron  and  teachers,  there  it  may  be  expected, 
I presume,  that  the  evils  you  have  referred  to 
will  not  be  so  strongly  felt  ? — Where  the  officers 
happen  to  be  well  qualified,  that  must  be  the 
case.  Much  also  depends  on  the  guardians.  The 
South  Dublin  Union  is  more  occupied  with  theo- 
logical controversy  than  the  wants  of  the  poor ; 
I think  you  ought  to  put  in  a clause  in  the  Bill 
that  in  future  theological  controversy  ought  not  to 
be  introduced  at  Boards  of  Guardians. 

4062.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union  the  guardians,  at  the  instance  of  the  Com- 

: missioners,  are  now  engaged  in  building  a separate 
. chapel  for  Roman  Catholics  ? — They  have  voted 
400 1.  for  that  purpose,  but  that  sum  is  quite  in- 
adequate for  a chapel  for  1,500  or  1,600  people ; 
if  they  are  doing  it  at  all,  they  ought  to  do  it 
respectably.  There  is  another  matter  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  with  respect  to  the  North 
Dublin  Union;  they  do  not  take  in  many  of  the 
.people  they  are  obliged  to  take  in  by  law ; they 
will  not  take  in  any  women  of  notorious  bad  cha- 
racter, and  in  that  way  they  are  able  to  protect 
themselves  by  excluding  those  poor  creatures.  I 
do  not  blame  this  system ; I am  myself  most 
strongly  opposed  to  letting  such  persons  in  with 
the  decent,  respectable  class  of  poor  there ; there 
ought  to  be  asylums  for  them  elsewhere,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  same  house  as  the 
honest  poor. 

4063.  Lord  Naas.J  You  have  stated,  I think, 
that  the  dress,  food,  and  instruction,  and  the 
ordinary  domestic  arrangements  of  workhouses 
are  very  deficient  ? — As  to  the  diet,  I would  like 
to  put  any  gentlemen  here  present  upon  the  food 
given  in  the  workhouses  for  one  week,  and  if  the 
Commissioners  had  been  put  on  it  for  a month, 
they  would  never  have  made  that  dietary  table 
now  adopted. 

4064.  Is  it  not  impossible  to  provide  delicate 
food  and  dress  for  the  inmates  of  workhouses  ? — 
In  the  workhouses  of  England  paupers  are  very 
-decently  fed  and  dressed,  though  not  as  well  as 
others  in  the  country. 

4065.  Do  you  think  that  the  food  in  the  work- 
houses  in  Ireland  is  worse  than  what  the  people 
of  the  country  usually  eat  in  ordinary  life  outside 
the  workhouse,  I mean  people  of  the  same  class 
as  those  who  enter  the  workhouse  ?— I should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  a system  adopted  which  would 
bring  down  the  regular  normal  dietary  of  the 
poor  in  workhouses  to  that  which  is  used  by  the 
poor  people  of  the  country. 

4066.  But  you  do  not  think  the  dietary  in  the 
workhouse  inferior  to  the  dietary  of  the  poor 
population  outside  the  workhouse? — I have  not 
said  that,  but  I know  that  the  dietary  of  the 
people  in  the  country  is  very  bad,  and  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be  ; and  I think  it  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  the  Government  to  raise  up  the 
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standard  of  the  dietary  of  the  poor,  and  not  to 
lower  it. 

4067.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  with 
justice  to  the  rate-payers,  to  offer  to  poor  people 
living  in  idleness,  better  food  and  better  clothing 
than  such  people  would  obtain  if  they  were  pur- 
suing their  ordinary  industrial  callings  ? — I think 
that  the  first  point  in  managing  tire  poor  is  to 
remember  that  they  are  creatures  of  God,  made 
to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  that  we 
are  to  love  them  as  ourselves,  and  treat  them  as 
we  would  wish  ourselves  to  be  treated ; and  I 
would  treat  them  in  that  way,  let  it  cost  what  it 
might  to  the  rate-payers. 

4068.  You  would  give  a labourer  in  the  work- 
house  a better  diet  than  he  would  get  if  he  were 
earning  his  weekly  wages  as  an  ordinary  agricul- 
tural labourer? — I would  not  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  outside  at  all ; all  I would 
say  is,  I have  to  take  care,  of  these  poor  people 
in  the  workhouse,  and  I will  give  them  sufficient 
to  maintain  their  health  and  strength  ; I will  give 
them  nothing  extravagant,  but  I will  give  them 
no  reason  to  grumble ; now,  however,  they  do  not 
get  enough. 

4069.  The  children  in  the  workhouses  you 
state  are  taught  six  hours  a-day  ? — Yes. 

407 0.  Do  you  think  that  children  of  the  same 
class  obtain  that  amount  of  instruction  out  of  the 
workhouse  ? — I think  that  mere  literary  instruc- 
tion _ is  of  very  little  value ; those  children  are 
destined  to  have  a shovel  or  a spade,  or  some  other 
implement  of  labour  in  their  hands  all  their  life, 
and  if  they  are  not  made  strong  and  hardy,  and 
trained  to  the  menial  occupations  which  they  will 
have  to  fill,  any  literary  education  supplied  to 
them  is  of  little  value,  and  will  only  render  them 
more  unhappy. 

4071.  I think  you  said  that  you  thought 
there  was  a feeling  against  the  proportion  of 
ex-officio  guardians,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  elected  guardians.  Have  you  heard  that 
the  elected  guardians,  as  a class,  support  a different 
system  in  the  administration  of  the  law  from  the 
ex-officio  guardians? — I have  heard,  repeatedly, 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  party  spirit  intro- 
duced into  those  Boards  in  many  cases,  and  that 
business  is  transacted  in  that  spirit. 

4072.  But  my  question  refers  merely  to  the 
administration  of  the  law ; take  the  system  of  out- 
door relief  as  compared  with  the  system  of  in-door 
relief ; do  you  think  that  there  exists  any  great 
difference  of  opinon  between  the  two  classes  of 
ex-officio  and  elected  guardians  on  that  head  ? — I 
think  that  a great  many  of  the  elected,  as  well  as 
ex-officio  guardians,  have  very  little  regard  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor;  they  are  anxious  to  keep  down 
the  rates  on  the  little  electoral  division  to  which 
they  belong,  and  on  that  account  they  are  afraid 
of  out-door  relief,  though  in  reality  it  would  not 
be  more  expensive  than  in-door  relief,  and  would 
often  save  a great  burden  being  cast  upon  the 
rates. 

4073.  You  think  that  the  ex-officio  and  the 
elected  guardians  are  of  about  the  same  opinion 
upon  that  point? — I cannot  speak  for  all  the 
guardians  of  Ireland.  I know,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  dozen  of  them ; and  I can  say  many 
of  them  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  out- 
door relief  would  be  most  useful  for  the  poor. 
I have  spoken  to  both  ex-officio  and  elected  guar- 
dians, who  say  that  they  think  a little  out-door 
relief  would  often  be  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
amount  of  in-door  relief  in  the  workhouse.  It 
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saves  the  respectability  of  a family,  for  when 
people  go  into  the  workhouse,  they  continue 
there,  and  are  branded  as  paupers ; but  the  fear 
of  increasing  the  rates,  and  the  bad  management 
of  out-door  relief  in  1847,  have  great  influence 
on  guardians  in  general. 

4074.  Lord  John  Browne.]  I think  you  com- 
plain of  the  existing  classification  of  paupers  in 
workhouses  ? — Very  much. 

4075.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  on  that  head? — In  the  first  place,  I 
would  keep  a great  many  people  out  of  the  work- 
house  who  now  enter  it.  I would  send  away  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb ; I would  send  away  all  the 
blind,  as  far  as  possible ; I would  send  away  all 
the  lunatics;  I would  send  away  all  unfor- 
tunate women  to  asylums  where  their  moral  cha- 
racters might  be  restored  in  some  way.  When 
people  presented  themseves  for  admission,  I would 
have  an  investigation  made  as  to  their  conduct  be- 
fore I would  let  them  in  among  the  people  in  the 
workhouse.  We  have  an  excellent  police  in  Ire- 
land, who  generally  know  the  bad  characters  in 
every  district;  the  police  and  guardians  of  each 
denomination  would  know  the  persons  in  the 
neighboui-hood  where  they  lived,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  out  their  character.  If  the  character 
of  any  were  not  known,  I would  have  them  on 
probation  at  first.  In  this  way  a good  classification 
might  be  introduced,  but  1 think  a great  number 
of  old  people  should  receive  out-door  relief,  and 
I would  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  guardians 
to  give  it. 

4076.  But  would  you  pursue  the  classification 
of  the  people  inside  the  workhouse,  beyond  the 
point  to  which  it  extends  at  present? — If  you 
kept  out  all  the  people  of  the  character  I have 
referred  to,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  manage 
those  who  are  in  the  workhouse.  The  way  in 
which  children  are  managed  in  the  poorhouse  is 
very  dangerous  and  improper ; there  is  one  paid 
ward-maid  put  over  200  or  300,  and  five  or  six 
strong  pauper  women  to  assist  her;  beggar-women 
probably  ; they  are  very  often  women  with  ille- 
gitimate children ; this  want  of  proper  classifi- 
cation must  have  a very  bad  eft'ect  and  very 
serious  consequences  upon  the  mind  of  a child. 
The  existence  of  such  evils  is  confirmed  by  the 
Parliamentary  Report  on  the  workhouses  of 
England. 

4077.  I think  you  stated  that  you  thought  it 
was  very  injurious  for  a woman  who  had  had  an 
illegitimate  child,  to  be  taken  into  the  body  of  the 
house  among  women  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

4078.  Would  you  suggest  their  being  in  a 
separate  ward,  with  the  notorious  prostitutes  ? — 
No  ; but  they  are  calculated  to  oner  a very  bad 
example  to  virtuous  children  or  young  girls,  even 
without  their  saying  a word  to  them. 

4079.  Would  you  make  them  a separate  class? 
— I would  not  let  the  children  have  anything  to  do 
with  them ; I mean  girls  from  15  to  20  years  of  age. 

4080.  Would  you  make  them  a separate  class 
from  the  able-bodied  adult  women  of  the  work- 
house  ? — Some  of  them  having  suffered  from  vio- 
lence or  other  misfortune,  or  being  penitent,  might 
be  left  with  the  virtuous  and  good  people,  but  as 
a class  they  are  bad,  and  I would  never  put  them 
with  young  girls. 

4-08l.  You  would  keep  them  in  a separate  class 
by  themselves? — I would  put  them  as  a class  apart; 
that  might  very  well  be  done  if  some  of  the  other 
classes,  such  as  the  unfortunate  women,  were  sent 
away  to  asylums  where  they  might  be  reclaimed. 


You  might  have  a separate  ward  for  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children. 

4082.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Your  Grace  is  aware  that 
all  ministers  of  religion  are  now  ineligible  to  be- 
come guardians  of  the  poor  ? — Yes. 

4083.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should 
remain  so  ? — I know  from  my  own  experience  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  forced  to  spend  a 
great  part  of  their  lives  in  looking  after  the  poor. 
As  I before  observed,  when  a Bishop  is  consecrated 
one  of  his  engagements  is  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  of  his  district.  I know  that  in  Dublin 
the  orphanages  and  the  asylums,  and  the  schools  for 
the  poor,  have  generally  been  erected  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ; you  are 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Yoyore,  and  you  know  that 
no  man  has  done  more  for  the  poor  than  he  has 
done.  I think  it  is  very  unfair  to  exclude  men 
of  his  class,  merely  because  they  are  clergymen, 
from  the  right  of  being  elected  members  of  Poor 
Law  Boards.  I think  there  is  greater  reason 
still  for  not  excluding  such  persons  from  the 
medical  committees;  they  are  not  at  present 
legally  excluded,  but  they  are  virtually  excluded, 
because  they  must  have  a qualification  of  30  l.  a 
year  rating,  and  very  few  of  the  clergy  are  rated . 
at  that  sum  ; however,  there  are  some  few  of 
them  on  medical  committees,  but  I think  every- 
one of  them  ought  to  be  on  them.  The  experi- 
ence of  all  the  world  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  have  done  a great  deal  in  erecting  public 
institutions  and  asylums  of  every  kind  for  the 
alleviation  of  every  description  of  human  misery. 

4084.  It  appears  to  your  Grace  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  alter  the  law  in  that  respect  ? — 
Yes;  I would  have  Protestant  ministers  and 
Catholic  priests  placed  on  Boards  of  Guardians ; 
I say  that  without  hesitation. 

4085.  They  necessarily  know  more  of  the 
Avants  of  the  poor  than  other  people  ? — A great 
deal  more ; they  are  obliged  to  visit  the  sick ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  visit  the  sick  con- 
tinually, almost  every  day  and  hour,  and  every- 
thing they  have  they  generally  ghre  to  the  poor. 

4086.  You  think  that  they  Avould  find  leisure 
occasionally  to  attend  to  their  duties  as  guardians, 
if  they  av ere  elected? — Yes;  at  present  they  are 
obliged  to  devote  half  their  time  to  the  service  of 
the  poor,  and  it  will  be  only  deAroting  it  in  a 
different  Avay,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  at 
the  Boards  of  Guardians ; I think,  if  the  clergy 
Avere  there,  there  Avould  not  be  so  much  con- 
troversy at  those  Boards. 

4087.  Do  you  knoAv  of  any  ease  Avhere  Boards 
of  Guardians  have  refused  to  send  a deaf  and 
dumb  child  to  an  asylum  ? — I Avas  told  a feAV 
days  ago  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  the 
ReA".  Mr.  Carey,  of  Mountmellick,  of  a case  of 
that  kind ; I cannot  say  Iioav  far  they  positively 
refused,  but  they  would  not  send  up  the  child. 

I have  a letter  from  another  clergyman  in  the 
County  Doavu,  in  which  he  states  that  there  are 
tAvo  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  his  union,  and  that 
he  could  not  induce  the  guardians  to  send  them 
to  a Roman-catholic  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  but 
that  they  Avere  threatening  to  send  them  to  a 
Presbyterian  asylum  in  Belfast. 

4088.  Were  those  children  eligible  to  be  sent 
to  the  asylum,  and  not  above  the  age  which  the 
law  prescribes  ? — I suppose  they  were  eligible,  as 
the  clergyman  complained  that  they  were  not  sent; 
but  they  might  not  have  been  such  as  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  in  Dublin  would  like  to 
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4089.  Mr.  Cogan.~\  Your  Grace  lias  been  asked 
some  questions  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of 
raising  the  standard  of  the  dietary  in  the  work- 
houses,  and  you  have  given  us  some  statistics  to 
show  that  the  dietary  in  some  workhouses  is 
lower  than  in  prisons  ? — Yes. 

4090.  Does  not  it  occur  to  your  Grace  that  it 
is  both  an  injustice  to  the  poor  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  crime  that  those  who  suffer  from  poverty 
only  should  be  worse  treated  in  that  respect  than 
those  who,  on  account  of  having  committed 
crimes,  are  forced  to  go  into  gaol  ? — Crime  is 
encouraged  in  this  way : I have  heard  of  repeated 
instances  in  Dublin  of  people  breaking  glass 
or  committing,  petty  thefts,  in  order  to  get  into 
gaol,  which  is  considered  much  more  respect- 
able than  going  into  the  workhouse.  With 
respect  to  diet,  I was  in  a workhouse  at  Liverpool 
the  other  day,  and  I thought  it  worth  my  while 
to  look  after  the  dietary.  I found  everything 
most  comfortable;  the  poor  had  their  tobacco, 
they  had  their  snuff,  and  they  had  excellent 
bread.  The  old  women  had  their  own  tea  ser- 
vice, and  got  an  allowance  of  sugar  and  tea  every 
day.  They  had  good  clothes;  they  had  all  straw 
bonnets  ; whereas  in  Dublin  you  have  caps  with- 
out any  border,  like  night-caps,  made  to  disfigure 
the  young,  females ; and  many  of  them  are  sent 
to  prison  on  account  of  those  night-caps,  which 
they  are  forced  to  wear  all  day. 

4091.  Has  your  Grace  a table  of  the  dietary  at 
the  Liverpool  workhouse  ? — Yes ; they  get  roast 
beef  twice  a week. 

4092.  Will  you  hand  that  in?— Yes,  and  I 
■will  hand  in  the  dietary  also  of  an  Irish  work- 
house  or  two.  Here  is  the  dietary  of  the  Rath- 
down  Union  : “ Able-bodied  working,  males  for 
breakfast,  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal  and  half  a pint 
of  sweet-milk;  for  dinner,  14  ounces  of  white 
bread,  one  pint  of  meat  soup,  and  two  pints  of 
vegetable  soup  ; for  supper,  nothing.”  ( The  Wit- 
ness handed  in  Nos.  2 and  3.  Vide  Appendix). 
The  same  food  is  given  every  day.  In  Liverpool 
there  is  some  variety  in  the  food,  besides  being 
abundant.  In  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  there  is 
no  variety  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
You  may  have  seen  a letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, stating  that  they  did  not  wish  to  give  the 
paupers  meat  on  Easter  Sunday.  I believe  it  is 
generally  given  on  Easter  Simday  and  Christmas- 
day  at  present,  but  it  is  such  a.  curiosity  that  vast 
numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  to  workhouses 
on  those  days  to  enjoy  the  sight  just  as  they  might 
go  to  see  wild  beasts  feeding.  Here  is  a table  of 
the  Kells  Union : — “ Breakfast,  four  ounces  of 
oatmeal,  four  ounces  of  Indian  meal,  one  pint  of 
buttermilk ; dinner,  14  ozs.  of  brown  bread,  one 
pint  of  buttermilk,  or  34  lbs.  of  potatoes,  one 
pint  of  buttermilk;  supper,  nothing.”  That  is 
the  whole  allowance  for  the  day.  ( The  same 
was  handed  in,  No.  4.  Vide  Appendix.) 

4093.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  which 
your  Grace  gave  with  respect  to  out-door  relief, 
am  I correct  in  supposing  that  you  are  not  at 
all  an  advocate  for  the  giving  of  indiscriminate 
out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  people,  or  that  you 
merely  wish  to  have  it  practically  given  to  those 
classes  that  the  law  now  allows  the  guardians  to 
give  it  to  ? — There  are  some  classes  to  whom  you 
might  always  give  out-door  relief ; for  example, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  lunatics, 

I mean  by  generally  sending  them  to  asylums ; 
and  prostitutes,  who  ought  also  to  be  sent  to 
;^ms.  And  to  a great  many  old  men  who 
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have  led  meritorious  and  Christian  lives,  and 
have  got  into  difficulties  in  their  old  age,  I 
would  give  them  some  little  means  of  living  out 
of  doors.  Frequently  a very  trifling  assistance 
would  enable  them  to  do  that.  If  an  accident  hap- 
pens to  a poor  man,  and  he  has  the  means  of  being 
cured  in  his  own  house,  I would  relieve  him  there. 
In  France,  they  find  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tages from  giving  domestic  relief  in  sickness. 
If  a tradesman  or  any  person  gets  into  temporary 
destitution,  I would  give  him  out-door  relief.  If 
a drunkard,  or  if  a man  who  had  led  a reckless 
profligate  life,  came  and  asked  for  out-door  relief, 
I would  exclude  him.  I would  also  exclude  such 
as  are  able,  but  unwilling  to  work,  and  all  va- 
grants and  sturdy  beggars.  I would  not  give 
out-door  relief  except"  in  cases  where  giving 
it  would  bring  about,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  .person  in  his  situation  in  life  in  a short  time 
again,  or  where  a person  had  led  such  a life  that 
he  was  not  deserving  to  be  thrust  into  a work- 
house.  In  such  cases  you  have  men  who  are 
worth  preserving  in  their  position  in  life. 

. 4094.  Sir  John  Arnott.\  The  reputable  poor 
m Ireland  I think  you  say  have  a very  great  ob- 
jection to  enter  the  workhouse  ? — It  is  the  greatest 
insult  you  can  offer  -a.  decent  poor  person  in  Dublin 
to  ask  him  to  go  into  the  woi’khouse ; I saw  a very 
poor,  old,  decrepit  woman  in  Dorset-street  the 
other  day ; I asked  her  her  age,  and  she  said,  “ I 
am  nearly  80  years  of  age.”  I asked  her,  “ Why 
do  you. not  go  into  the  workhouse?”  She  said, 
“ 011 •'  indeed  it  is  there  I ought  to  be,  but  how 
would  I go  to  mass  in  the  morning  ? I go  every 
day  . to  mass  in  the  church  in  Gardner^- street.” 
I said,  “ You  might  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
to  go  in ; ” she  said,  “ I would  rather  die  of  starva- 
tion than  go  there.”  I.  have,  spoken  to  a great 
many  poor  people,  and  they  consider  it  one  of  the 
deepest  insults  you  can  offer  them  to  propose  the 
poorhouse  to  them. 

.4095.  Then  your  objections  apply  to  the 
spiritual  training,  to  the  physical  and  industrial 
training-,. to  the  medical  relief,  and  to  the  nursing 
of.  the  sick,  and  particularly  to  the  morality  in 
Irish  workhouses  ?— To  all  of  them ; but  all  the 
workhouses  are  not  in  the  same  category ; some 
are  better,  and  some  are  worse ; the  South  Dublin 
is  a model  for  badness  in  every  respect. 

4096.  Last  of  all,  you  object  to  the  burial 
system  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  very  objectionable. 

4097.  You  object  to  the  whole  system  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  requires 
a very  radical  change. 

4098.  Doubtless  you  consider  that  poverty  is 
more  a misfortune  than  a crime  ? — I would  look 
to  the  occasion  of  it ; poverty  in  itself  is  most 
honourable ; our  Redeemer  himself  descended 
from  Heaven  and  became  poor,  and  made  poverty 
honourable ; but  when  poverty  is  brought  on  by 
profligate  courses,  that  is  another  case;  Taking 
it  in  itself  it  is  a most  honourable  state,  and  some 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world  are,  and  have 
been,  among  the  poor.  With  regard  to  out-door 
relief,  I do  not  think  people  in  Ireland  are  in- 
clined to  abuse  any  privilege  in  that  way ; the 
affection  they  have  for  one  another  is  most  extra- 
ordinary ; the  poor  love  one  another,  and  they  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  assist  one  another ; 
to  a great  extent,  the  poor  support  the  poor  in 
Ireland ; people  whom  you  would  be  inclined  to 
give  a penny  to  give  something  to  others.  You 
will  observe  that  there  were  immense  sums  of 
money  sent  from  America  by  the  poor  Irish  to 
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their  friends  in  Ireland ; I think  in  1846  there 
were  200,000/.,  in  1849  300,000/.,  in  1851 
1,000,000  /.,  and  in  1853  1,500,000/.;  all  those 
sums  were  sent  by  the  poor  from  America  to 
bring  out  the  poor  from  Ireland,  or  to  relieve  the 
poor  at  home,  which  shows  that  they  are  not 
inclined  to  throw  their  friends  and  relatives  upon 
the  public  if  they  can  avoid  it  at  all ; I think 
there  is  no  great  inclination  to  take  relief;  I 
think  the  people  are  rather  too  proud  in  that 
respect. 

4099.  Mr.  Quinn. ~\  Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  you  would  wish  to  have  separate  bury- 
ing grounds  for  Homan  Catholics  ? — Xes  ; I 
would  have  separate  burying  grounds,  to  avoid 
such  mischief  as  was  occasioned  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  and  Mr.  Priestman,  where  the 
Bishop  has  caused  the  tombstone  of  a Catholic 
to  be  taken  down  because  it  contained  some  reli- 
gious emblems ; I would  have  separate  schools 
and  separate  burying  grounds. 

4100.  Separate  schools  in  workhouses  ? — Yes, 
every  place;  I would  have  a separate  burial 
ground,  separate  schools,  and  separate  churches. 

4101.  But  do  I clearly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  have  separate  schools  in  work- 
houses? — Yes;  I would  have  Catholic  masters 
for  Catholic  children,  and  Protestant  teachers  for 
Protestant  children.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union 
they  have  carried  out  that  plan ; they  have  made 
separate  schools. 

4102.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  prob- 
able additional  expense  of  all  those  separate  insti- 
tutions?— In  such  a large  place  as  Dublin  it 
would  not  increase  the  expense. 

4103.  Do  you  wish  to  confine  that  plan  to  large 
unions? — You  could  not  possibly  have  it  where 
there  are  only  9 or  10  children ; in  such  a case, 
I would  send  the  children  to  a workhouse  where 
they  could  have  a teacher  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation ; but,  where  a division  is  possible,  I would 
have  it.  But  I would  have  a separate  chapel  in 
every  place,  because  you  can  have  a chapel  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people;  10  feet 
square,  if  you  wish. 

4104.  Have  you  any  return  with  you  of  the 
dietary  in  any  other  unions  ? — No ; I am  not  able 
to  order  official  returns. 

4105.  You  were  also  in  Armagh? — Yes. 

4106.  Is  that  as  bad  as  Dublin,  do  you  think  ? 
— I think  the  same  system  prevails  in  Armagh 
as  in  Dublin. 


4107.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  paupers  have 
any  supper  in  any  union  in  Armagh  ? — I cannot' 
say;  there  is  a great  difference  between  work- 
house  and  workhouse ; I see  in  some  of  the 
tables  they  give  16  ounces  of  bread  for  dinner,  in 
others  they  give  12  ounces  at  dinner  and  four  at 
supper. 

4108.  I think  you  stated  that  in  several  unions 
in  Ireland  the  officers  were  all  Protestants  ? — I 
have  obtained  returns  from  a great  many,  and  I 
can  state  that  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  the 
master  and  matron,  and  clerk,  are  all  Protestants ; 
in  the  union  of  Rathdown  the  master  and  matron, 
and  clerk  are  all  Protestants ; there  are  12  medical 
officers  in  that  district,  who  are  all  Protestants  ; 
in  the  union  of  Rathdrum,  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  also  the  master,  matron,  and  clerk  are 
Protestants;  there  are  11  medical  officers,  10  of 
whom  are  Protestants,  and  one  Roman  Catholic; 
in  the  union  of  Baltinglass,  a part  of  which  belongs 
to  Dublin,  and  in  Carlow,  all  the  officers,  the 
clerk,  and  the  master,  and  the  matron,  and  the 
medical  officers,  are  all  Protestants ; Mountmel- 
lick  is  in  the  same  position ; in  the  county  of  Meath 
there  are  some  different  cases  where  the  officers 
generally  appear  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

4109.  There  are  cases  where  they  are  all 
Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes,  in  Navan  they  are,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  dispensing  doctors. 

4110.  Do  you  know  Drogheda? — I think  they 
are  generally  Catholic  there ; their  Board  of 
Guardians  is  mostly  Roman  Catholic.  In  the 
county  of  Meath  some  of  the  unions  are  nearly 
Catholic,  but  not  exclusively  so,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  medical  staff.  Regarding  Armagh, 
I wrote  to  a chaplain  there,  and  he  informed  me 
that  the  master,  matron,  clerk,  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress,  are  all  Protestants  in  the 
workhouse.  There  is  a great  majority  of  Pro- 
testant officers  in  the  workhouse  at  Belfast, 
though  there  are  nearly  700  Roman  Catholic 
inmates. 

4111.  You  stated,  I think,  that  Jane  Kane  had 
been  very  frequently  readmitted  into  the  work- 
house,  and  each  time'  into  the  body  of  the  work- 
house  ? — She  was  never  separated  at  all  from 
other  girls. 

4112.  Are  you  aware  of  that  at  all  from  your 
own  knowledge  ? — I speak  of  it  from  information 
from  Mr.  Place,  one  of  the  guardians ; it  was  a 
thing  I could  not  make  out  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 
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George  Godfrey  Place,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


4113.  Mr.  Monsell.']  You  are  a Magistrate  of 
the  county  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

4114.  And  you  are  a guardian  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  ? — Yes,  an  ex-officio  guardian  of  the 
South  Dublin  Union. 

4115.  How  long  have  you  been  a guardian  in 
that  union? — Between  seven  and  eight  years. 

4116.  I believe  you  have  attended  very  closely 
at  the  meetings  of  the  guardians  ? — I think  I am 
a very  sedulous  guardian,  and  very  rarely  miss  a 
meeting. 

4117.  You  devote  much  of  your  time  to  the 
inspection  of  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse  ? — A 
vast  deal ; I visit  the  workhouse  constantly ; 
hardly  a day  passes  that  I do  not  devote  some  time 
to  it.  I attend  all  the  committees  and  all  the 
Boards,  i.  e.,  the  admission  Boards  and  general 
Boards. 

4118.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  moral  classifi- 
cation of  the  paupers  ?- — No ; I think  it  is  ex- 
tremely objectionable. 

4119.  Will  you  state  in  what  respects  you  con- 
sider it  is  objectionable  ? — The  mixture  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  paupers  is  extremely  detri- 
mental ; I might  almost  say,  we  have  no  moral 
classification,  at  least  no  sufficient  or  efficient  moral 
classification.  The  sole  classification,  in  a moral 
point  of  view,  is  the  separation  of  prostitutes  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  female  inmates ; in  the 
male  department  we  have  none  whatever. 

4120.  By  what  means  does  the  Board  ascertain 
what  persons  are  to  be  put  into  the  prostitutes’ 
ward  ? — W e usually  discover  a person  who  is  a 
fit  occupant  of  that  ward,  from  the  fact  of  her 
coming  in  for  curative  purposes.  The  moral 
classification  of  the  house  is  regulated  by  the 
Commissioners.  There  are  two  sections,  the  9th 
and  10th  Buies  in  the  Workhouse  Begulations, 
which  are  laid  down  by  them  for  regulating  the 
classification  in  the  workhouse. 

4121.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  those 
rules  ? — By  Article  9 of  the  workhouse  regula- 
tions, “ The  paupers,  so  far  as  the  workhouse 
admits  thereof,  shall  be  classed  as  follows : 1st. 
Males  above  the  age  of  15  years.  2d.  Boys  above 
the  age  of  two  years,  and  under  that  of  fifteen 
years.  3d.  Females  above  the  age  of  15  years. 
4th.  Girls  above  the  age  of  two  years,  and  under 
that  of  fifteen  years.  5th.  Children  under  two 
years  of  age.  Article  10  provides  that  this  classi- 
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fication  may  be  altered  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners.”  In  January  1850,  before  I be- 
came a member  of  the  Board,  some  effort  was 
made  to  classify  the  female  inmates,  and  on  that 
occasion  a resolution  was  made  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  they 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  which 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  law  of  classification  now 
existing  in  the  workhouse,  and  on  which  we  have 
always  acted;  it  was  written  on  the  17th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1850. 

4122.  Will  you  read  it?— This  is  addressed  to 
the  clerk  of  the  union : “ The  Commissioners  for 
administering  the  law  for  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  have  had  under  their  consideration  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  South  Dublin  Union  on  the  10th  instant, 
expressing  an  opinion  that,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse,  more  particularly  j'oung 
females,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians should  be  invested  with  the  power  to  make 
a classification  of  character  with  regard  to  them 
generally,  directing  that  a petition,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  view,  and  praying  for  an  alteration 
in  the  law  in  that  respect,  be  prepared,  and 
requesting  information  from  the  Commissioners 
as  to  whether  they  could  by  sealed  order 
authorise  the  Board  to  make  such  classification, 
independent  of  or  pending  legislative  enactment. 
In  reply,  I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners 
to  state,  that  they  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  any  additional  powers  from 
the  Legislature  to  enable  the  guardians  to  carry 
out  'the  object  they  have  in  view  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  desirable  and  proper.  The 
Commissioners  concur  with  the  Board  of  Guardians 
as  to  the  importance  of  securing  as  far  as  possible 
the  separation  of  women  of  depraved  moral  cha- 
racter from  the  other  female  inmates  of  the  work- 
house,  and  they  are  prepared  to  sanction  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  former  from  the  latter,  if  the  guar- 
dians can  make  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  care  being  taken  that  the  former  are  kept 
regularly  and  constantly  employed  under  proper 
superintendence  while  in  the  workhouse.  This 
subject,  of  the  importance  of  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  sensible,  has  been  considered  by 
them  on  previous  occasions,  and  their  view  is  that 
much  caution  should  be  used  in. carrying  out  the 
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e,  proposed  arrangement,  and  think,  except  in  the. 
cases  of  persons  whose  depravity  is  a matter  of 
public  notoriety,  the  guardians  should  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  place  any  women  in 
such  separate  wards  as  are  contemplated,  unless 
on  the  ground  of  serious  impropriety  of  language 
or  demeanour  on  their  part,  while  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  While  it  is  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance to  prevent  innocent  persons  from  being  cor- 
rupted by  association  with  the  incurably  vicious,  it 
is  scarcely  less  desirable  to  avoid  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  might  confirm  evil  tendencies  in 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  led  by  the  regularity 
and  industry  of  a well-conducted  workhouse  esta- 
blishment, to  amend  their  lives,  and  thus  be  ulti- 
mately restored  to  society.  By  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners, William  Stanley,  secretary.” 

4123.  Did  the  Board  of  Guardians  act  upon 
that  letter? — They  did  ; but  I believe  not  for  five 
years  afterwards  ; that  letter  was  written  in  1850 ; 
I am  not  able  to  say,  not  being  then  a member  of 
the  Board,  whether  any  action  was  taken  at  the 
time,  but  I am  led  to  think  there  was  not,  from 
the  evidence  of  Colonel  Latouche,  who  stated 
before  the  Committee  in  1854  that  moral  classifi- 
cation was  at  that  time  necessary.  A committee 
was  appointed  on  the  27th  of  September  1855  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  that  was  done  on  the  re- 
quisition of  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector 
in  charge  of  the  union  at  the  time,  and  this  is  an 
extract  from  the  Minutes  of  that  date : “ Mr. 
Crawford  having  brought  the  subject  of  the  classi- 
fication of  the  house  under  the  notice  of  the  Board, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  indiscriminate  dis- 
tribution through  the  house  of  females  of  notori- 
ously bad  character  on  their  discharge  from  No.  2, 
Lock  Ward  (that  is  the  venereal  ward)  in  the 
garden,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Place,  and  seconded  by  Captain  Nowlan, 
That  a committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
classification  of  this  house,  and  to  recommend 
such  improvements  as  they  may  judge  desirable.” 
A committee  was  appointed,  but  it  was  not 
agreed  to  without  some  contest- at  the  Board  ; a 
division  was  required  on  that  occasion,  and  there 
were  11  for,  and  9 against  the  above  resolution. 
The  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  letter  about  the  impropriety  of  precluding 
parties  from  all  chance  of  amendment  seemed  to 
influence  the  Board  very  considerably.  But  that 
rule  has  been  looked  upon  ever  since  as  the  law, 
and  we  merely  separate  prostitutes  and  persons 
of  notoriously  bad  character;  if  any  woman  is 
grossly  indecent,  she  is  also  separated. 

4124.  Are  there  in  point  of  fact  a great  num- 
ber of  women  of  bad  character  mixed  up  with 
respectable  persons  who  are  obliged  by  poverty 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

4125.  When  girls  are  transferred  from  the 
school,  which  takes  place  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  15,  with  whom  do  they  associate? — 
They  are  placed,  first  in  the  children’s  house,  but 
they  very  soon  come  to  be  in  the  adult  class,  and  in 
that  class  many  women  having  illegitimate  children 
are  to  be  found,  and  many  women  who  are  ac- 
tually. prostitutes,  but  not  notoriously  such.  I 
happened  the  other  day  to  meet  an  instance  of 
that  sort.  A woman  applied  to  me  in  the  prosti- 
tute ward  to  get  her  a pass  to  England,  as  she 
said  her  father  and  mother  were  living  here.  I 
had  not  seen  her  there  before,  and  I said,  “ Y ou 
have  not  been  long  here,”  and  she  said,  “ No,  but 
I have  been  a year  and  a half  in  the  house.”  I 
said,  “ Where,’’  and  she  said,  “ In  the  workroom 


and  in  the  laundry.”  During  a portion  of  that 
time  she  had  been  acting  as  assistant  ward-maid 
in  No.  11  female  ward;  she  became  ill,  and  the 
doctor  found  that  she  was  suffering  from  syphilis 
and  he  accordingly  transferred  her  to  the  syphi- 
litic ward.  Now,  she  during  a year  and  a half 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  occasionally  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse,  and  on  searching  the  porter’s 
book  where  the  people  give  their  destinations  on 
going  out,  I found  that  she  invariably  gave  her 
destination  at  Fordam’s-alley,  the  lowest  resort 
of  prostitutes  in  Dublin.  During  the  time  she 
was  in  the  workhouse  she  slept  with  other  women 
perhaps  with  some  young  girl. 

4126.  Do  the  women  in  the  workhouse  sleep 
two  in  a bed  ? — Yes,  and  when  there  is  a pressure 
upon  the  workhouse  accommodation  some  of  the 
men. 

4127.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Do  all  the  women 
sleep  two  in  a bed?  — Yes,  all  the  women  and 
children. 

4128.  Mr.  Monsell. \ Are  you  able  to  state  the 
fact,  that  she  slept  with  young  girls  ? — I am  not 
able  to  state  the  fact  that  she  did  do  so,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not,  especially  if  she 
had  a motive. 

4129.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  with  respect 
to  some  unions,  that  sometimes  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  children  are  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children ; is  that  the  fact  ? — That  is  the  fact 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union. 

4130.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  ward- 
maids  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  are  women  with 
illegitimate  children  ? — No,  because  I did  not 
institute  an  investigation ; but  a lady  visited  the 
school  some  time  since,  and  I saw  her  afterwards, 
and  she  said,  “ It  is  a very  singular  thing,  I saw 
a woman  walking  about  in  the  children’s  school 
where  there  are  girls  up  to  15  years  of  age  ; ' she 
had  a child  by  the  hand,  and  I asked  her  whether 
she  was  married,  and  she  said,  she  was  not  married,” 
and  yet  that  woman  was  ward-maid  in  the  child- 
ren’s school;  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  infant 
children’s  house,  and  her  child  being  three  years 
old,  was  in  that  department,  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  it  to  walk  through  the  other  depart- 
ment with  her. 

4131.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  What  was  that 
girl’s  name  ? — Sarah  Clooney ; I made  it  my 
business  to  go  down  to  the  ward,  and  I saw  her 
with  the  child,  and  I asked  her  where  her  hus- 
band was,  and  she  said  she  had  never  had  one ; 
however,  she  afterwards  came  to  me,  and  said  she 
had  a husband,  and  I took  the  trouble  of  searching 
the  registry  in  the  books  at  the  various  times  she 
had  been  admitted,  namely,  on  four  occasions,  and 
the  result  will  show  you  the  difficulty  of  any 
classification  in  the  workhouse,  owing  to  the  in- 
correct statements  people  make.  Here  are  the 
entries  : “ Register  T,  No.  3,396,  Sarah  Clooney, 
22  years  of  age;  she  described  herself  as  a widow; 
she  had  not  then  been  confined ; she  was  admitted 
on  the  23d  of  November  1857,  and  discharged  on 
the  24th  of  April  1858  ; on  the  26th  of  April 
1858,  she  came  in  again,  and  I found  in  Register 
U,  No.  1,881,  Sarah  Clooney,  22  years  of  age, 
single,  and  the  mother  of  1,882.”  I asked  her 
why  she  had  said  so,  and  she  said  she  thought  she 
would  be  better  treated  as  a single  woman ; she 
went  out  on  the  3d  of  August  1858.  Then  in 
Register  U again,  I find  this,  “No.  3,471,  Sarah 
Clooney,  age  22  years,  married,  and  mother  of 
3,472,”  that  means,  that  her  husband  was  alive, 
and  that  she  was  separated  from  him.  She  went 
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out, shortly,  and  on  a fourth  occasion  she  registered 
herself  as  a widow  again. 

4132.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Was  she  placed 
in  the  separate  ward? — No,  she  was  ward-maid 
in  the  children’s  house ; she  very  freely  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  single,  when  I asked  her 
about  her  husband,  and  about  her  having  a child. 
I will  give  you  another  instance  in  the  same  de- 
partment : I saw  Mary  Leeson  sitting  working  in 
the  work-room,  where  the  school  children  were 
being  taught  to  sew.  This  Mary  Leeson  was  a 
ward-maid  too.  Mary  Leeson  came  up  to  me  a 
few  days  after,  as  I was  acting  as  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  she  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  without  her  child,  as  she  had  got  an 
opportunity  of  a good  situation;  I said  to  her, 
“ Are  you  married  ?”  the  answer  was,  “ I never 
was  married;”  and  I said,  “that  being  so,  the 
goard  cannot  give  you  any  indulgence  of  that 
kind.”  1 looked  to  her  registry,  and  she  can- 
didly avowed  herself  single ; she  is  mother  of 
3,726  ; this  is  in  register  X,  No.  3,725.  On  another 
occasion  as  I passed  through  the  dormitory  where 
the  children  slept,  I asked,  “Who  slept  in  that 
large  bed  ?”  the  woman  said,  “ The  ward-maid 
sleeps  there,”  and  it  turned  out  that  the  ward-maid 
was  a woman  with  an  illegitimate  child,  which  was 
dead.  In  register  T,  I find  her  thus  entered,  - 
“No.  1,722,  Catherine  Valentine,  37  years  of  age, 
single,  and  mother  of  1,723,  Thomas.”  So  there 
are  three  instances  in  that  one  department,  and 
those  instances  came  to  my  knowledge  without  my 
seeking  for  them. 

4133.  Mr.  Monsell. 1 Who  is  it  that  appoints 
the  ward  maids  ? — The  ward-maids  are  appointed 
by  the  matron. 

4134.  Would  not  the  books  you  have  referred 
to  be  accessible  to  the  matron  ? — Yes ; she  might 
have  known  the  facts,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  she  should ; but  it  is  fair  to  state,  before 
passing  from  this,  that  she  has  not  a great  many 
suitable  people  to  select  from.  She  is  a very  cor- 
rect person,  and  a very  excellent  matron,  and  she 
must  always  look  out  for  strong  healthy  women, 
capable  of  work,  when  she  wants  a ward-maid ; 
they  have  a great  deal  to  do  ; there  are  not  so  many 
respectable  women  to  fill  the  situations,  and  you 
see  by  referring  to  the  registries  that  you  cannot 
always  come  at  the  truth  with  respect  to  a woman’s 
character  when  she  appears  under  so  many  capa- 
cities. 

4135.  In  the  prostitutes’  ward  are  there  women 
who  have  syphilitic  diseases,  constantly  going  in 
and  out? — Yes. 

4136.  Are  their  children  placed  along  with  the 
other  children  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  in  the 
school. 

4137.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  use  of  obscene 
and  bad  language  by  the  children  in  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes  ; it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  with 
girls  of  15  or  16  years  of  age.  I have  frequently 
known  the  officers  state  that  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  utter  the  language  these  sometimes 
use.  At  the  present  moment  in  that  children’s 
department  there  are  two  girls  of  about  12  years 
of  age,  whose  mothers  are  in  the  prostitutes’  depart- 
ment, and.  those  women  for  their  own  vile  pur- 
poses occasionally  quit  the  workhouse,  when  by 
the  rules  of  the  workhouse  they  must  take  their 
children  with  them.  Then,  after  staying  out  a 
week  or  a fortnight,  they  bring  them  back,  and 
the  children  are  placed  amongst  the  school  childx-en 
again.  It.  may  naturally  be  supposed  they  give  a 
version  of  what  they  have  seen  outside  to  the 
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other  children,  and  that  great  demoralization 
must  result ; I am  sure  it  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  otherwise. 

4138.  Can  you  state,  from  your  experience, 
how  the  children  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  workhouse  turn  out  after  leaving  it?— Lthink 
they  turn  out  badly  enough. 

4139.  Have  you  been  able  to  procure  any, 
return  upon  the  subject? — I have  procured  a 
return  of  the  apprentices  for  the  last  three  years. 
A return  is  made  of  135  boys  and  165  girls,  who 
have  been  apprenticed  in  that  time  "from  the 
South  Dublin  Union. 

4140.  Is  that  the  whole  number  apprenticed, 
and  not  a selection?  — Yes;  this  is  a return 
made  out  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse  of 
boys  and  girls  apprenticed  from  the  8th  June 
1858  to  the  25th  March  1861,  showing  their  re- 
spective ages  and  the  several  classes  of  trades  to 
which  they  were  apprenticed.  The  master  was 
required  to  see  how  many  of  them  returned  to 
the  workhouse,  and  his  return  showed  that  32 
boys  returned,  and  61  girls.  However,  I knew 
that  the  workhouse  books  were  not  reliable,  and 
took  the  trouble  of  getting  a return  from  two  of 
the  relieving  officers  of  all  those  cases  that  they 
knew,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officers 
to  visit  them,  and  report  from  time  to  time  how 
they  go  on.  Mr.  Jones  reported  upon  102  chil- 
dren, and  Mr.  Drew  reported  upon  98.  I find 
that  there  were  re-admitted  to  the  workhouse 
44  boys  and  73  girls;  total,  117;  absconded  or 
left  their  masters,  21  boys  and  13  girls  ; total,  34 ; 
reported  as  going  on  well,  26  boys  and  18  girls; 
total,  44 ; and  no  report  about  44  boys  and  61 
girls;  total,  105;  those  numbers  making  up  the 
300. 

4141.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  long  each  of 
those  children  lived  in  the  workhouse  before  he 
or  she  was  sent  out  of  it? — No. 

4142.  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  that  in- 
formation ? — Yes,  it  would  be  possible,  to  a cer- 
tain extent ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  accurate 
returns  from  the  workhouse  books. 

4143.  Do  you  believe  that,  generally  speaking, 
those  children  had  passed  a considerable  time  in 
the  workhouse  ? — I believe  that  they  had,  gene- 
rally speaking,  passed  a considerable  time  in  the 
workhouse. 

4144.  Can  you  state  the  ages  of  the  children  ? 
— The  return  shows  that. 

4145.  Are  you  able  to  confirm  a statement 
which  was  made  here,  that  a great  number  of  the 
girls  reared  in  workhouses  are  found  very  much 
more  difficult  to  reclaim  in  gaols  and  reformatories 
than  other  convicts  who  are  sent  there? — Yes. 
Mrs.  Lidwell,  who  was  superintendent  or  matron 
of  the  Mountjoy  Convict  Prison,  made  some  ob- 
servations upon  some  of  those  girls  who  were 
placed  under  her  care,  and  I adopt  every  word  she 
has  said  on  that  subject.  If  she  had  lived  in  the 
workhouse  she  could  not  have  more  accurately  de- 
scribed the  conduct  and  character  of  those  girls. 
Her  words  are  these : “ The  most  difficult  class  to 
deal  with  are  the  young  girls,  who  have  either  been 
reared  or  spent  a long  period  in  workhouses  ; they 
seem  to  be  amenable  to  no  persuasion,  advice,  or 
punishment.  When  they  are  corrected,  even  in 
the  mildest  manner,  for  any  breach  of  regulations, 
they  seem  to  lose  all  control  of  reason  ; they  break 
the  windows  of  their  cells,  tear  up  their  bedding, 
and  in  many  cases  (where  they  have  been  secured 
before  being  able  to  do  any  other  mischief)  they 
have  torn  their  clothing  with  their  teeth.  Their 
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G.  G.  Place  language,  while  in  this  state  of  excitement,  is  ab- 
ESq.  solutely  shocking.  They  are  not  at  all  deficient 

; — — in  intelligence  or  capacity  for  better  things.  They 

30  May  learn  quite  as  quickly,  perhaps  more  quickly,  than 
1861.  the  average  of  prisoners,  and  when  in  school  are 
generally  very  attentive.  They  seem  to  me,  in- 
deed, to  be  animated  rather  by  a most  perverse 
tendency  to  mischief,  and  a spirit  of  reckless  in- 
subordination, than  by  a love  of  actual  vice.  From 
one  union  alone  I have  seven  such  chai-acters ; but 
I am  happy  to  say,  that  some  whom  I had  looked 
upon  as  almost  hopeless,  have  become  quiet,  or- 
derly prisoners,  and  have  acquired  a good  deal  of 
self-control,  and  I have  hopes  that  out  of  the  re- 
mainder, many  may  yet  be  reclaimed.” 

4146.  Have  you  read  the  report  made  by  the 
Commissioners  about  those  seven  girls  ? — I have. 

4147.  Do  you  consider  the  statements  made  in 
that  report  to  be  correct  ? — I am  enabled  to  say, 
from  having  closely  investigated  the  subject,  that 
a more  inaccurate  report  never  issued  from  the 
pen  of  man. 

4148.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  making 
that  statement  ? — I will  take  the  cases  of  the  girls 
consecutively.  Just  at  the  time  this  report  was 
first  presented  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I took 
the  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  on  the  very 
next  Board  day  I stated  that  the  report  contained 
unfounded  statements,  and  that  was  published  in 
the  papers.  This  is  the  Commissioners’  report : 
“ Mary  Keeley ; age  on  first  admission  to  the 
workhouse,  16  years  ; was  first  admitted  on  the 
30th  June  1855;  between  that  date  and  the  30th 
December  1858,  the  date  of  her  last  admission  (a 
period  of  3 J years),  she  left  the  workhouse,  and 
was  re-admitted  thirteen  several  times.”  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  statement  that  she  was  first  ad- 
mitted on  the  30th  of  June  1855,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect, for  Mary  Keeley  was  for  disorderly  conduct 
in  the  workhouse,  on  the  27  th  of  June,  three  days 
previously  sent  before  the  magistrates.  I have 
taken  the  precise  extract  from  the  punishment- 
book,  which  gives  the  names,  and  numbers,  and 
dates,  of  offences,  and  punishments  awarded,  and 
I find  that  No.  236,  Mary  Keeley,  was,  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  committed  on  the  27th  of  June 
1855,  sentenced  by  the  Magistrates  for  48  hours 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  She  returned 
to  the  workhouse  on  the  30th,  and  was  re- 
admitted ; that  exactly  accounts  for  the  interval. 
On  the  27th  of  June  she  committed  the  offence, 
and  was  sent  to  the  police  office ; on  the  28th 
taken  before  the  magistrates ; then  she  was  dis- 
chai-gcd  from  prison  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
and  sent  to  the  workhouse,  which  is  the  usual 
course  the  gaol  authorities  pursue.  I have  a re- 
turn from  the  Grange  Gorman  Prison  stating  that. 

4149.  But  can  you  state  what  was  the  aggregate 
duration  of  her  residence  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 
On  the  28th  of  May  1856,  the  guardians  pro- 

. posed  to  emigrate  a number  of  girls,  60  of  them, 
and  this  was  the  resolution  that  was  passed : “ .Re- 
solved, that  a certain  number  of  girls,  not  exceed- 
ing 60,  educated  in  the  house  for  at  least  four  years, 
who  have  been  in  the  house  on  1st  May  instant, 
and  not  exceeding  25  years  of  age,  to  be  selected 
by  the  matron,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper 
authorities,  be  emigrated  to  some  of  the  British 
colonies.”  At  the  next  Board-day  a resolution 
was  passed,  “ That  a return  be  made  against  next 
Board-day,  stating  how  many  of  the  paupers  se- 
lected for  emigration  can  read  and  write,  and  also 
how  many  of  them  are  properly  chargeable  to  the 
South  D ublin  U nion,  when  last  admitted,  the  date  of 


admission,  and  how  long  each  of  them  has  been  in 
the  schools  of  the  union.  ” On  that  day  week  there 
is  a minute  of  the.  union  to  this  effect : “ In  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  of  the  Board,  a return 
is  now  laid  on  the  table,  showing  how  many  of  the 
girls  selected  for  emigration  can  read  and  write 
how  many  properly  chargeable  to  this  union,  and 
how  long  each  of  them  has  been  in  the  school.”  I 
obtained  from  the  clerk’s  office  a return  about  this 
Mary  Keeley,  who  is  included  in  the  number,  and 
she  is  stated  to  have  been  six  years  in  the  work- 
house  at  that  date,  that  is.  May  1856,  and  to  have 
spent  four  years  in  the  school. 

4150.  Whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ report,  that  the  aggregate  duration  of  her 
residence  in  the  workhouse  has  been  less  than  one 
year  and  a quarter  ? — Yes,  and  that  she  was  first 
admitted  in  June  1855 ; that  makes  her  residence 
in  the  workhouse  more  than  six  years.  There  is 
some  fatality  in  this  report,  for  on  turning  to  the 
register  of  the  30th  June  1855,  Letter  P,  No. 
4,313,  I find  that  even  that  is  not  quoted  cor- 
rectly, for  she  is  set  down  in  the  register  as  15 
years  of  age,  while  in  the  Commissioners’  report 
she  is  stated  to  be  16  years  of  age;  she  was  15  on 
the  30th  of  June  1855. 

4151.  Mi-.  Waldron.']  She  had  been  in  the 
.workhouse  from  somewhere  about  the  age  of  10 ? 

— I presume  so. 

4152.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Could  Mary  Keeley  read 
and  write? — No,  it  is  stated  that  she  could  not. 

4153.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Will  you  now  come  to  the 
case  of  J ane  O’Neill  ? — The  Commissioners’  report 
is  as  follows : “ J ane  O’Neil ; age  on  first  admission 
to  the  workhouse,  16  years;  was  first  admitted  on 
the  27th  October  1856,  and  between  that  date 
and  the  date  of  her  committal,  a period  of  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a year,  she  left  the  work- 
house,  and  was  re-admitted  ten  times.  She  was 
committed  to  prison  once  before  for  cutting  lines 
in  the  laundry  yard,  and  breaking  forms ; the 
aggregate  duration  of  her  residence  in  the  work- 
house  has  been  less  than  seven  months.”  I find 
by  the  register  that  there  is  a serious  inaccuracy 
there ; her  age  on  her  first  admission  was  12  years, 
and  she  was  first  admitted  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember 1850 ; that  appears  from  an  accurate  tran- 
script of  the  register.  Letter  G,  No.  3,557. 

4154.  And  what  was  the  aggregate  duration  of 
her  residence  in  the.  workhouse,  which  the  Com- 
missioners state  to  have  been  less  than  seven 
months  ? — It  must  have  been  four  or  five  years. 

4155.  Are  you  certain  about  that? — lam; 
she  came  in  in  the  year  1850;  and  in  1853  she 
was  apprenticed,  and  remained  out  sometime,  and 
came  back  again  and  went  again  to  service ; I do 
not  recollect  the  exact  number  of  years. 

4156.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  a very  much 
longer  time  than  the  Commissioners  state? — 
Yes. 

4157.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  have  no 
doubt  it  is  the  same  [individual? — Not  the 
slightest. 

4158.  Mi-.  Quinn.]  At  what  age  is  she  put 
down  in  1850  ? — Twelve';  but  you  cannot  always 
rely  upon  the  evidence  of  age. 

4159.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Now  we  will  come  to  the 
case  of  Mary  Lynam  ? — The  Commissioners’  letter- 
states  she  was  first  admitted  on  20th  October 
1856,  and  that  her  age  at  that  date  was  17  years ; 
but  that  is  a misquotation  of  the  register  to 
which  they  refer  (see  Register  R,  No.  4,642),  for 
she  is  there  stated  as  19. 

4160.  But  the  aggregate  duration  of  her  resi- 
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dence  in  the  workhouse  is  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  been  but  little  more  than  six 
months  ; is  that  correct  ? — She  must  have  been 
much  longer,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly 
how  long,  because  it  happens  that  there  are  two 
girls  of  the  same  name,  and  very  curiously  the 
times  of  their  admissions  and  dismissals  dovetail 
into  one  another.  The  Mary  Lynam  who  was 
admitted  on  the  20th  of  October  1856,  is  stated 
in  the  Commissioners’  report  (page  78),  to  have 
been  again  admitted  on  the  3d  of  November  1856. 
This  is  a mistake,  as  the  latter  entry  must  refer 
to  a younger  Mary  Lynam.  The  Mary  Lynam 
who  was  first  admitted  on  the  20th  of  October 
1856,  was  then  19  years  of  age,  although  she  is 
set  down  by  the  Commissioners  as  17,  whereas 
the  Mary  Lynam  who  was  admitted  on  the  3d 
of  November  was  only  16  years  of  age,  as  ap- 
pears by  Register  R,  No.  4,972. 

4161.  You  are  not  able,  then,  to  state  whether 
the  assertion  that  she  had  been  little  more  than 
six  months  in  the  workhouse  is  correct  or  not  ? — 
There  is  this  evidence,  that  the  Mary  Lynan  re- 
ferred to  is  certified  by  the  Governor  of  Grange- 
Gorman  Prison,  in  the  return  I now  produce,  to 
have  been  four  times  committed  to  that  prison, 
from  the  workhouse,  and  that  she  was  first  com- 
mitted on  the  22d  of  August  1855,  i.e.,  more 
than  a year  before  the  Commissioners  say  she 
was  first  admitted;  the  last  time  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude. 

4162.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] What  is  the  age 
given  in  that  certificate  ?— Sixteen  in  1855. 

4163.  Which  of  the  two  girls  do  you  conceive 
is  the  one  that  has  been  under  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  ? — It  is  not  easy  to  say  from  the  register, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  younger  one.  She 
was  committed  for  four  years  for  burning  her  bed. 

4164.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Next,  will  you  take  the 
case  of  Ellen  Collins  ? — The  Commissioners  say 
of  Ellen  Collins : “ Age  on  first  admission  five 
years;”  that  is  correct;  she  came  in  with  her 
father  and  mother.  Then  the  account  goes  on 
thus : “ W as  admitted  with  her  parents  in  January 
1846,  and  left  the  workhouse  again  in  about  eight 
months.”  That  is  correct.  “ Was  not  admitted 
again  till  March  1855.”  That  is  a serious  mistake. 
She  was  admitted  on  the  28th  of  November  1849 
as  an  orphan,  and  remained  in  the  workhouse 
schools  until  the  9th  of  F ebruary  1856,  when  she 
was  transferred  to  the  adult  class,  and  never  left 
the  workhouse  till  she  was  sent  to  prison  on  the 
12th  of  May  1856.  This  appears  distinctly  from 
the  workhouse  books  (see  Register  F,  No.  3,489  ; 
the  New  Synopsis,  No.  419  ; and  Register  Q, 
No.  4,490).  The  Ellen  Collins  referred  to  as 
having  been  admitted  on  12th  March  1855,  must 
have  been  an  entirely  different  person,  for  she  was 
then  19  years  (Register  P,  No.  870),  whereas 
the  girl  under  consideration  was  then  barely  14 
years. 

4165.  The  aggregate  duration  of  her  residence 
in  the  workhouse  is  stated  by  the  Commissioners 
to  have  been  two  years  and  five  months ; is  that 
correct?  — I make  out  that  it  must  have  been 
about  nine  years. 

4166.  Take  now  the  case  of  Jane  Kane? — 
The  ^Commissioners  say  of  her,  “ Jane  Kane,  age 
on  first  admission  in  January  1852,  14  years; 
from  that  time  to  the  date  of  her  committal  she 
had  left  the  workhouse,  and  been  re-admitted  28 
times,  and  had  been  three  times  sent  to  prison. 
It  is  stated  that  this  girl’s  mother  kept  a brothel, 
and  that  the  girl  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  her 
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mother’s  house  when  she  was  out  of  the  work-  q q p/aci 
house.”  That  is  the  only  case  which  has  been  ' jj’  ’ 

correctly  stated  in  this  report,  but  she  is  a strong  

illustration  of  the  disorders  which  arise  in  the  30  May 
workhouse  from  the  want  of  moral  classification;  1861. 
she  was  14  years  of  age  when  she  first  came  in ; 
she  was  sent  to  school;  she  was,  no  doubt,  the 
daughter  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  brothel; 
she  was  at  school  in  the  workhouse  for  about  a 
year  and  a half,  and  after  that  she  was  transferred 
to  the  adult  class,  and  spent,  out  of  seven  years 
which  elapsed  between  her  first  admission  and 
her  final  discharge,  about  four  years  and  six 
months  in  the  workhouse,  during  which  she  would 
have  slept  with  the  other  girls. 

4167.  Now,  will  you  take  the  case  of  Mary 
Ann  Mehan  ? — There  is  a palpable  blunder  with 
regard  to  Mary  Ann  Mehan  on  the  face  of  the 
report,  which  states  that  “ Mary  Ann  Mehan  was 
first  admitted  at  the  age  of  13,  in  January  1854, 
and  remained  in  the  workhouse  three  years;  at 
the  proper  age  she  was  transferred  to  a class  of 
young  women  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 

Kennedy,  the  superintendent  of  children,  where 
she  remained  until  she  went  to  service,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  December  1856,  and 
during  this  period  she  is  stated  to  have  been  well 
conducted;  about  a year  after  going  to  service, 
the  3d  of  January  1857,  she  returned  to  the  work- 
house,  and  was  admitted.”  She  could  not  have 
been  a year  at  service,  because  between  the  31st 
December  1856  and  the  3d  of  January  1857, 
would  not  be  a year.  The  girl  took  her  dis- 
charge on  31st  December  1856,  remained  out 
three  days,  and  returned  3d  January  1857  ( see 
Commissioner’s  report,  page  77);  yet  she  is 
asserted  in  that  interval  to  have  spent  a year  at 
service:  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  books  that  this  girl  ever  went  to  service. 

4168.  It  is  stated  that  she  remained  in  the 
workhouse  three  years ; is  that  statement  correct  ? 

— Yes ; or  rather,  three  and  a half  years. 

4169.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Did  she  ever  re- 
turn to  the  workhouse  at  all? — Yes,  and  she  is 
now  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  burn- 
ing her  bed  there. 

4170.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Now,  take  the  case  of 
Mary  Wafer? — There  is  a palpable  inaccuracy 
in  the  column  of  figures  on  page  79  of  the  Com- 
missioners’  Report ; she  is  there  stated  to  have 
been  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  on  the  26th 
of  August  1856,  and  yet  to  have  returned  to 
the  workhouse  on  the  18th  of  September  1856, 
a few  weeks  afterwards.  ( The  Witness  handed 
in  Return  No.  1.  Vide  Appendix.) 

4171.  Lord  John  Browne j Could  you  furnish 
the  Committee  with  summaries  of  the  lengths  of 
time  each  of  those  girls  was  in  the  poorhouse  ? — 

Yes. 

4172.  There  are,  at  present,  a large  number  of 
disorderly  and  unmanageable  girls  in  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  are  there  not? — At  least  60,  I ’ 
should  think. 

4173.  What  plan  has  been  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  those  girls  ? — The  guardians  now  adopt 
the  plan  of  turning  them  out,  and 'keeping  them 
out ; turning  them  into  the  streets. 

4174.  The  Board  do  not  re-admit  them  ? — The 
Board  have  determined  not  to  re-admit  about  18 
or  20.  I believe  that  to  be  illegal ; however,  the 
Commissioners  have  assented  to  the  Board  acting 
in  that  manner,  and  they  are  acting  in  that 
manner. 

4175.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  the  guardians 

c c 3 ordered 
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ordered  the  girls  not  to  be  re-admitted  without 
any  inquiry  being  made  as  to  .their  destitution  ? — 
Yes ; two  girls,  named  Lynam  and  Foley,  were 
many  years  in  the  workhouse.  It  was  found  not 
to  be  easy  to  manage  those  girls ; they  were  fre- 
quently punished  in  cells,  and  otherwise,  and  they 
were  at  last  put  nominally  into  the  lunatic  de- 
partment as  ward-maids.  I frequently  visited 
the  department,  and  those  girls  spoke  to  me  and 
said  they  would  go  mad  amongst  30  or  40  lunatics. 
One  of  the  girls  was  18  or  20,  and  the  other  20  or 
22  years  of  age. 

4176.  Mr.  Mansell.']  For  what  reason  were 
those  girls  put  there  ? — I suppose  as  a kind  of 
punishment,  or  to  keep  them  separate  from  the 
others ; calling  them  ward-maids  was  merely,  a 
nominal  thing,  for  since  those  girls  were  removed, 
no  other  ward-maid  has  been  put  in  their  place. 

4177.  You  believe  it  was  really  done  as  a 
punishment? — It  was  done  to  punish  them,  or  to 
keep  them  separate  from  the  rest,  and  what  came 
of  it  was  this ; the  girls  got  over  the  wall  sepa- 
rating the  lunatic  asylum  from  the  hospital,  and 
said  they  would  not  go  back ; they  were  ordered 
to  be  brought  back,  and  put  in  it  again  as  assistant 
ward-maids. 

4178.  But  nobody  is  made  an  assistant  ward- 
maid  unless  she  likes  it,  is  she? — Every  pauper 
is  bound  to  do  any  service  required  of  him  or  her 
by  the  authorities. 

4179.  But  the  ward-maids  in  the  different 
workhouses  in  Ireland  are  so,  because  they  like 
it;  are  they  not? — They  are  ordered  by  the 
master  to  perform  the  duties  whether  they  like  it 
or  not ; however,  these  two  gtils  when  they  were 
being  brought  back  to  that  department,  said, 
“ W e would  rather  go  to  gaol  than  go  back  to  the 
lunatic  ward,”  and  accordingly  they  broke  several 
panes  of  glass,  and  were  sent  to  prison,  and  there 
was  an  order  of  the  Board  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  be  prosecuted  by  a solicitor  employed  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  when  they  had  served  their 
time  in  prison  they  should  not  be  readmitted ; 
and  I dare  say  at  this  moment  they  are  sitting- 
outside  the  gate  of  the  workhouse  seeking  to  be 
let  in  again,  if  they  are  not  doing  worse  than 
that;  and  one  of  them  is  a very  interesting  look- 
ing girl,  likely  enough  to  be  tempted. 

- 4180.  Did  the  guardians  ever  make  any  attempt 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  auxiliary  workhouse? — Yes;  in  the 
year  1858,  it  being  found  that  the  girls  were  un- 
manageable, the  guardians  determined  to  make 
some  effort  to  deal  with  them  in  a different  way  ; 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  that  time,  or  some  time 
previously,  had  established  a reformatory  for  fe- 
male convicts,  with  whom  they  had  succeeded 
admirably,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  same  power 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  reformation  of 
those  workhouse  girls  who,  though  disorderly,  are 
not  unvirtuous,  and  many  of  them  as  innocent  in 
that  point  of  view  as  it  is  possible  for  girls  to  be ; 
accordingly,  the  Board  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
members,  determined  to  take  an  auxiliary  work- 
house  in  Bagot-street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  some  of  the 
most  refractory  girls  in  the  workhouse  were  sent 
there.  The  first  batch  sent  to  that  institution 
were  15  girls,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  nine 
months  for  very  violent  conduct ; altogether,  78 
were  sent  to  it ; 29  were  trained  to  be  servants, 
and  provided  with  situations;  17  were  trained  as 
servants,  and  emigrated  to  the  Colonies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  guardians ; six  of  the  girls  went 


home  to  their  families,  who  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive them  when  they  were  tamed ; that  provided 
for  52  of  the  number;  six  of  them  voluntarily 
took  their  discharge,  and  they  could  not  under 
those  circumstances  be  detained  there  ; six  died 
11  returned  to  the  workhouse  (two  of  those  coming 
into  the  hospital),  and  three  were  sent  to  prison.  ° 

4181.  That  appears,  then,  to  have  been  a satis- 
factory experiment?— Bather  satisfactory  ; how- 
ever, a few  of  them  have  since  returned  to  the 
house,  though  they  kept  their  situations  for  a year 
or  two  ; nine  out  of  the  11  returned  were  quite 
incorrigible. 

4182.  Can  you  state  how  many  have  ultimately 
returned  to  the  workhouse? — I cannot  state 
that. 

4183.  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  that  out  ? 

Not  easily. 

4184.  Have  you  not  the  names  of  the  girls  ? 

Yes ; I dare  say  it  could  be  found  out  in  Dublin. 

4185.  Lord  Naas.]  Could  you  say  how  many 
out  of  those  70  girls  had  been  reared  in  the  work- 
house? — I could  not  do  it  just  now,  but  when  I 
return  to  Dublin  I think  I could  ; I know,  how- 
ever, of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  them  were  so  reared. 

4186.  By  girls  reared  in  the  workhouse,  I mean 
children  who  come  in  at  an  early  age,  our  object 
being  to  distinguish  that  class  who  entered  the 
workhouse  at  ages  varying  from  one  to  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  from  those  who  come  in 
at  considerably  later  periods  ? — It  would  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  find  that  out, 
the  entries  being  scattered  very  inconveniently 
through  the  books,  and  the  early  registries  of  the 
workhouse  not  having  been  kept  in  such  an 
accurate  manner  as  they  are  now  kept  in. 

4187.  Chairman.]  Then  do  you  think  that  on 
your  return  to  Dublin  you  could  give  us  abso- 
lutely reliable  information  as  to  how  far  the  con- 
duct of  those  78  girls  who  were  so  unruly  was 
chargeable  upon  workhouse  training,  and  how 
far  their  habits  of  bad  conduct  may  have  been 
acquired  before  they  entered  the  workhouse,  or 
may  have  been  acquired  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
I apprehend  that  you  could  not  in  every  instance 
succeed  in  tracing  the  earliest  time  at  which  they 
entered  the  workhouse. 

4188.  You  will  do  so,  however,  as  far  as  you 
can  ? — Yes. 

4189.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Could  you  state 
how  many  of  the  29  girls  that  went  out  to  service, 
subsequently  returned  to  the  workhouse  ? — A 
few  of  them  have  done  so. 

4190.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Has  that  auxiliary  work- 
house,  of  which  you  are  speaking,  been  discon- 
tinued ? — It  was  discontinued  because  the  guar- 
dians persisted  in  sending  none  but  the  refractory 
girls  to  the  auxiliary  workhouse,  so  that  it  be- 
came a bonus  upon  misconduct;  for  there  were 
certain  advantages  to  be  gained,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  having  felt  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
dietary  of  the  girls,  and  give  them  an  additional 
meal  at  their  own  expense.  The  result  was,  that 
after  50  of  those  girls  had  been  tolerably  well 
tamed  down,  it  happened  that  there  was  an  open- 
ing for  two  girls  to  go  to  situations,  and  when 
they  went  to-  their  situations,  two  of  the  most 
refractory  girls  in  the  workhouse  were  sent  to  take 
their  places  in  the  auxiliary  workhouse,  and  those 
two  girls  distui’bed  the  remaining  48,  and  made 
it  a work  of  incredible  labour  to  keep  the  others 
in  order. 

4191.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 

none 
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none  of  the  girls  who  were  sent  to  Bagot-street 
were  well-conducted  girls  ? — 1 think  not. 

4192.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that? — My 
belief  is,  that  there  were  none  but  refractory 
girls  sent  there. 

4193.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  When  did  you 
cease  sending  children  to  the  auxiliary  work- 
house?— About  two  years  or  a year  and.  a half 
ago. 

4194.  How  long  was  that  in  operation? — A 
year  and  a half,  or  approaching  two  years.  W e 
endeavoured  to  change  the  character  of  the 
auxiliary  workhouse ; finding  that  refractory  girls 
were  perpetually  sent  there,  we  tried  to  alter  that, 
and  instead  of  sending  girls  to  be  reclaimed,  we 
were  anxious,  as  a preventive  measure,  to  send 
girls  who  were  under  15,  and  who  had  not  broken 
out  into  acts  of  violence.  The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians agreed  to  that,  but  the  Commissioners 
intervened  and  refused  to  sanction  the  arrange- 
ment, so  that  it  was  given  up. 

4195.  Given  up  by  whom  ? — Given  up  by  the 
guardians,  in  consequence  of  the  Commissioners 
interfering. 

4196.  Chairman.']  Will  you  read  the  Commis- 
sioners’ letter  ? — “ The  Commissioners  for  adminis- 
tering the  laws  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
have  had  before  them  minutes  of  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  South  Dublin  Union 
on  the  21st  instant,  from  which  it  appears  that 
a motion  having  been  made  to  discontinue  the 
Bagot-street  auxiliary,  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed and  adopted  that  the  Bagot-street.  auxiliary 
be  discontinued  as  a reformatory,  and  that  such 
Roman  - catholic  children”  (the  Commissioners 
omitted  a word  that  was  in  the  resolution,  namely, 
orphan  children)  “ as  there  may  be  accommodation 
for,  and  are  under  15  years’  old,  be  sent  to  that 
auxiliary  for  the  purpose  of  school  learning  and 
training.  In  reference  to  this  resolution  the  Com- 
missioners desire  to  state,  that  on  a former  occasion 
they  sanctioned  an  arrangement  by  which  a few 
female  adult  Roman-catholic  inmates  of  notoriously 
refractory  and  unmanageable  temper,  should  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
the  Bagot-street  auxiliary,  with  the  view  of  having 
brought  to  bear  on  them  more  fully  than  could  be 
done,  in  the  workhouse,  all  the  influences  of  their 
religion.  The  present  resolution,  however,  which 
appears  to  contemplate  the  removal  of  a whole  class 
of  inmates”  (that  was  not  the  case,  because  it  was  only 
the  orphans),  “ for  whose  education  the  guardians  are 
more  especially  responsible,  from  under  the  guar- 
dians’ care,  is  one  which  the  Commissioners  can- 
not approve.  The  Commissioners  moreover  be- 
lieve that  the  education  of  the  children  in  the 
workhouse  has  been  satisfactory,  and  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  still  more  favourable  when  the  new 
school  buildings  are  completed,  when  the  Com- 
missioners trust  that  the  education  of  the  children 
will  proceed  with  increased  success.  There  is  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  continuing  this  auxiliary  as 
now  proposed  for  school  purposes,  and  the  Com- 
missioners accordingly  request  that  the  guardians 
will  be  so  good  as  to  reconsider  the  resolution 
referred  to.” 

4197.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  you  a copy 
of  the  resolution  not  to  admit  those  refractory 
girls?— Yes.  In  the  eighth  annual  report  the 
Commissioners  state  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
a letter  sent  to  him,  that  “it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  persons  seeking  relief  there 
come  from  the  very  lowest  grade  in  society ; that 
even  the  most  degraded  cannot  be  refused  admis- 
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sion,  if  destitute ; that,  however  misconducting 
themselves  in  the  workhouse,  they  cannot  be  pro- 
perly discharged  on  that  account.”  That  I al- 
ways believe  to  be  the  law.  The  guardians  used 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  keeping  people  out  for  a 
month  who  frequently  took  their  discharges  in  a 
capricious  way ; but  that  was  abandoned  after 
some  time,  and  on  the  25th  of  October  1857  a 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Commis- 
sioners to  authorise  the  guardians  to  act  in  the 
same  way,  and  especially  with  regard  to  girls. 
There  is  the  Commissioners’  letter  of  the  28th  of 
October  1857  ; they  say  they  had  by  law  no 
power  to  give  any  such  authority  ; they  say,  “ It 
is  not  within  their  powers  to  invest  the  guardians 
with  authority  to  refuse  admission  for  a month 
after  discharge.”  Everybody  knows  that  there 
was  a row  last  year  about  the  Catholic  chaplain. 
Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  and  it  was  feared  (without  any 
ground,  I believe),  that  some  disturbance  would 
arise  from  the  want  of  a Roman  Catholic  service 
in  the  house.  The  Commissioners,  on  that  occa- 
sion, say,  “they  think  that  the  guardians  may  con- 
sider inmates  who  repeatedly  misconduct  them- 
selves as  proving  by  their  own  acts  that  they  no 
longer  require  maintenance  and  support  in  the 
workhouse,  and  order  their  discharge  accordingly.” 
On  the  9th  of  January  1861,  the  Commissioners 
literally,  in  words,  sanctioned  the  dismissal  from 
the  workhouse  of  persons  who  were  repeatedly 
disorderly.  These  are  the  words  of  their  letter  : 

“ Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  inability  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  South  Dublin  Union  and 
their  officers  to  control  effectually  the  conduct  of 
the  females  of  the  class  in  question,  the  fact  is  one 
which  has  been  too  clearly  established,  and,  in  the 
present  renewal  of  disturbances,  the  Commis- 
sioners see  reason  to  fear  that  none  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  punishment  which  have  been  so  often 
resorted  to  will  avail  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  they 
reluctantly,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  a course  of 
action  by  which  it  is  proposed  not  to  permit  per- 
sons persevering  in  conduct  of  the  kind  described 
on  the  Minutes  to  remain  in  the  workhouse.” 
Then,  on  the  27th  of  February  1861,  there  was 
another  letter,  and  they  sanctioned  a resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  that,  when  “ any  pau- 
per twice  within  four  weeks  takes  his  or  her  dis- 
charge from  the  workhouse,  he  or  she  should  not 
be  readmitted  for  10  days.”  It  is  clearly  illegal  .; 
but  they  merely  threw  out  this  saving  clause : 

“ In  reference  thereto,  the  Commissioners  desire 
to  state  that  they  presume  this  resolution  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,  but  is  especially  intended  for  notori- 
ously bad  characters  who  are  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  demanding  their  discharge  from  the  Avork- 
house.”  If  the  words,  “ notoriously  bad  charac- 
ters,” in  that  letter  mean  immoral  women,  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  fact ; nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  girls  reared  in  the  workhouse  are  still  virtuous, 
hoAvever  disorderly. 

4198.  Lord  Naas.  1 Upon  what  do  you  found 
your  opinion  that  that  is  illegal? — Upon  the 
Commissioners’  report ; they  state  in  their  letter 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  even  the  most  de- 
graded cannot  be  refused  admission  if  destitute ; 
that,  however  misconducting  themselves  in  tile 
Avorkhouse,  they  cannot  be  properly  discharged 
on  that  account.  We  take  the  law  .from  the 
Commissioners,  undoubtedly. 

4199.  Your  opinion  that  it  is  illegal  does  not 
arise  from  an  investigation  of  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament? — I think  that  I have  inves- 

c c 4 tigated 


'.  G.  Place, 
Esq. 

30  May 
1861* 
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G.  G.  Place , tigated  them  before  now  ; we  are  bound  by  law 
Esq.  to  admit  destitute  persons,  and  the  Commis- 

sioners  have  occasionally  called  up  Boards  of 

3°  May  Guardians  for  omitting  to  relieve  persons  who 
186 1.  were  destitute. 

4200.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Under  the  41st  section  of 
the  1st  & 2d  Viet.  cap.  56,  is  it  not  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians  : “ And  be  it  enacted, 
that  when  the  Commissioners  shall  have  declared 
any  workhouse  of  any  union  to  be  fit  for  the 
reception  of  destitute  poor,  and  not  before,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  guardians,  at  their  discretion, 
but  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  take  order  for  relieving  and  setting 
to  work  therein,  in  the  first  place,  such  destitute 
poor  persons  as,  by  reason  of  old  age,  infirmity, 
or  defect,  may  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
and  destitute  children;  and  in  the  next  place, 
such  other  persons  as  the  said  guardians  shall 
deem  to  be  destitute  poor,  and  unable  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  industry  or  by  other  lawful 
means : provided  always,  that  in  any  case  where 
there  may  not  be  sufficient  accommodation,”  and 
so  forth ; do  not  the  very  words  used  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes ; but  that 
does  not  mean  an  absolute  discretion  that  if  desti- 
tute persons  applied,  a guardian  should  be  able 
to  say,  “ I will  not  admit  that  person.”  It  is  in 
their  discretion  to  say  whether  a person  is  or  is 
not  destitute  ; but  if  he  be  destitute,  he  can  claim 
relief,  and  the  guardians  are  legally  bound  to 
grant  it. 

4201.  Chairman.]  You  think  that  the  dis- 
cretion is  limited  to  the  question  of  destitution, 
and  does  not  extend  to  that  of  moral  conduct; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the  guardians  are 
intended  to  exercise  a discretion  upon  is,  the 
question  whether  a person  is  destitute  or  not? — 
Yes;  they  are  bound  to  deal  with  parties  who 
misconduct  themselves,  by  punishing  them  in  the 
workhouse  for  minor  offences,  and  by  sending 
them  before  the  magistrates  for  serious  offences. 

4202.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Has  your  Board 
of  Guardians  acted  upon  that  authority  received 
from  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  badly  conducted  persons  ? — Yes ; I 
think  about  18  girls  have  been  excluded,  most  of 
them  girls  reared  in  the  house.  “ Anne  Scully 
had  been  five  years  in  the  school;  Sarah  Burton, 
four  years  ; Eliza  Gallagher,  two  years  and  four 
months ; Eliza  Kenny,  six  years ; Ellen  Byrne, 
six  years ; Eliza  Dalton,  eight  years  ; Anne  Sul- 
livan, seven  years;  Ellen'  Collins,  seven  years 
•{that  is  the  convict  girl) ; Mary  Lynam,  eight 
years;  Kate  Foley,  five  years;”  and  there  are 
others  in  the  list  of  excluded  girls,  making  up  18. 

4203.  They  were  ordered  not  to  be  readmitted 
for  disorderly  conduct? — Yes;  they  were  sent 
before  a magistrate,  and  they  have  been  sent  to 
prison  for  a month  or  two  months  for  misconduct 
in  the  workhouse. 

4204.  You  mean  by  misconduct  in  the  work- 
house,  that  they  were  uncontrollable  ? — Yes;  their 
ordinary  misconduct  consists  in  refusing  to  work ; 
refusing  to  wear  the  workhouse  caps ; the  girls 
say  they  will  not  wear  the  caps,  which  have  no 
border  to  them ; they  also  break  glass ; then  when 
the  ward-master  attempts  to  lake  charge  of  them, 
they  resist  him,  and  tear  his  hair,  and  so  on. 

4205.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Have  those  girls  who 
are  not  allowed  to  come  in  again,  any  means  of 
support? — No,  they  are  incapable  of  earning  6 d. 
honestly ; we  do  not  rear  them  to  any  employ- 
ment by  which  they  can  earn  a penny  ; they  are 


taught  sewing  of  the  coarsest  kind,  merely  mend- 
ing their  own  old  clothes  ; they  are  taught  knit- 
ting, and  they  wash  too,  but  they  could  not  get 
up  a shirt ; they  never  saw  starch  or  blue.  ° 

4206.  Was  it  a majority  of  the  guardians  that 
excluded  those  girls  r— Yes ; I was  not  a party 
to  it. 

4207.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Are  they  immoral 
girls  ? — Not  one  of  them  is  a fallen  girl. 

4208.  Chairman.]  Not  one  of  them  is  from  the 
separate  ward  ? — No,  they  are  from  the  general 
body  of  female  inmates. 

4209.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  read  the  first  order  of  the  workhouse 
rules  of  the  5th  February  1849,  which  relates  to 
the  admission  of  paupers  ? — c-'  Every  pauper  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse  either  upon 
his  first  or  any  subsequent  admission,  shall  be 
admitted  in  one  of  the  following  modes  only, 
that  is  to  say  (If)  By  a written  or  printed  order 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  signed  by  their  clerk 
or  presiding  chairman.  (2.)  By  a written  or 
printed  order,  signed  by  a relieving  officer  of  the 
union.  (3.)  By  the  master  of  the  workhouse  (or 
during  his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  by  the 
matron),  without  any  such  order,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  or  in  case  of  his 
receiving  a written  recommendation  from  a war- 
den to  admit  provisionally  any  person  or  persons 
mentioned  by  name  therein,  whom  the  master 
shall,  on  due  examination  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  believe  to  be  destitute,  and  deem  to  be  a 
proper  object  for  admission  to  the  workhouse.” 

4210.  That  order  is  the  order  referred  to  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  it  not,  which  makes  it  im- 
perative upon  guardians  to  proceed  according  to 
that  regulation  ? — Yes. 

4211.  Then  I understand  you  to  say,  that  in 
spite  of  the  law,  or  that  order  which  has  the  force 
of  law,  your  guardians  refuse  to  admit  those  cases 
without  inquiring  whether  they  are  really  des- 
titute cases  or  not? — Yes. 

4212.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  that  the  form 
of  admission  on  which  they  are  to  be  admitted, 
or  is  that  a permanent  order? — The  relieving 
officer  gives  the  form  which  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

4213.  It  is  the  form  laid  down  there  ? — I sup- 
pose so. 

4214.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  whether  a 
pauper  is  to  be  admitted  or  not  ? — The  relieving 
officer  exercises  his  discretion  by  admitting  des- 
titute persons,  on  days  when  the  Board  does  not 
meet,  provisionally,  and  then  the  cases  are  all 
brought  before  the  Board,  to  be  confirmed  or 
rejected,  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians.  The 
relieving  officer  is  bound  to  admit  persons  he 
believes  to  be  destitute,  but  by  a resolution  of 
the  Board  he  dare  not  do  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
girls  ordered  to  be  excluded. 

4215.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Am  I correct  in  sup- 
posing that  your  objections  to  the  existing  hospital 
management  are,  first,  that  there  is  not  a sufficient 
number  of  medical  men,  and  secondly,  that  the 
nurses  are  not  persons  of  proper  character  or 
sufficient  information? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4216.  Are  many  of  them  women  having  ille- 
gitimate children  ? — I really  cannot  say,  but  nearly 
all  the  nurses,  both  male  and  female,  are  ignorant 
of  the  special  duties  they  have  to  perform.  They 
are  not  called  nurses,  but  ward-men  and  ward- 
maids. 

4217.  Have  you  any  other  objection  to  urge 
against  the  present  system  of  hospital  manage- 
ment?— Yes;  here  is  a report  from  the  medical 

officers 
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officers,  dated  the  7th  March  1861,  in  which 
they  state  that  they  have  1,400  cases  under 
them.  Now  we  have  two  medical  officers,  who 
visit  the  workhouse  two  or  three  hours  each  day, 
and  it  is  impossible  they  can  get  through  that 
number  of  patients.  I have  seen  them  go  away 
so  jaded  by  attending  to  200  or  300  cases  each, 
that  they  have  been  hardly  able  to  walk.  Our 
resident  medical  officer  is  only  an  apothecary,  who 
never  prescribes  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

4218.  Do  those  1,400  cases  require  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  every  day  ? — Not  all  of  them. 

4219.  What  proportion  should  you  say  would 
require  to  he  prescribed  for  every  day  ? — About 
one-third,  I should  say;  the  rest  are  chronic 
cases,  some  of  which  are  only  seen  once  in  three 
weeks. 

4220.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  You  devote  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor-house  ? — Yes. 

4221.  Do  you  know  the  present  number  of 
chronic  cases,  cases  of  old  age  and  infirmity  ? — I 
certainly  do  not  know  the  number,  but  I believe 
I could  go  through  the  wards,  and  tell  you  the 
names  of  all  the  patients. 

4222.  Can  you  say  about  what  proportion 
would  come  under  that  description? — I should 
say  that  one-third  are  acute  cases,  requiring 
attention  every  day. 

4223.  Which  cases  should  you  describe  as  acute 
cases? — Cases  of  violent  inflammation,  for  instance. 

4224.  Are  there  many  cases  of  acute  disease  of 
other  kinds  ?— A great  many,  viz. : cases  of  can- 
cer, dropsy,  jaundice,  consumption,  and  diseases 
of  the  liver. 

4225.  Have  the  medical  men  themselves  ever 
complained  of  being  overworked? — Yes;  they 
have  complained  of  that,  and  asked  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  an  assistant. 

4226.  Chairman.]  Why  did  not  the  Board  of 
Guardians  give  them  an  assistant  ? — W e used  to 
do  it.  Sometime  since  one  of  our  medical  officers, 
a very  eminent  physician,  got  the  appointment  of 
lecturer  to  an  hospital  at  Dublin,  and  the  Board 
said,  “ If  you  can  find  time  to  do  that,  you  could 
manage  to  devote  more  time  to  the  workhouse.” 

4227.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
then,  that  there  are  not  more  medical  officers  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

4228.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  present  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  is 
adequate  to  their  wants  ? — No,  it  is  not ; I know 
that  there  are  many  cases  of  people  who  will  not 
accept  of  relief  subject  to  the  workhouse  test.  In 
the  first  place,  as  a guardian  attending  the  Board 
every  day,  I have  seen  hundreds  of  applicants  for 
relief  go  away  when  they  could  not  get  out-door 
relief,  and  when  I knew  them  to  be  in  a state  of 
great  destitution.  I am  an  active  member  of 
the  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  president 
of  a Conference,  and  I myself  visit  the  poor  as  a 
member  of  those  associations.  I have  seen  people 
with  only  a wad  of  straw,  and  hardly  any  clothes 
either  for  day  or  night,  who  would  feel  insulted 
at  the  mention  of  going  into  the  workhouse ; it 
is  considered  a degradation  to  do  so,  for  the  off- 
scouring  of  Dublin  is  in  the  workhouses. 

4229.  Then  what  change  would  you  suggest  in 
the  present  mode  of  the  administration  of  poor 
relief? — I think  the  helpless  classes  ought  all  to 
be  put  upon  out-door  relief. 

4230.  You  are  aware  that  the  law  permits  of 
giving  out-door  relief  to  such  classes  ? — Yes  ; in 
cases  where  the  head  of  a family  was  ill,  I would 
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give  him  and  the  family  out-door  relief.  In  the  G.  G.  Place, 
cases  of  widows  with  children.  I would  put  them  Esq. 

on  out-door  relief,  and  I would  put  all  children  

out  of  the  workhouse ; I would  never  allow  them  3°  May 
to  be  reared  in  it.  Children  who  are  reared  in  l8^i. 
the  workhouse  always  look  upon  it  as  their 
home. 

4231.  That  last  you  would  do  upon  moral 
grounds  ? — Yes,  upon  moral  grounds ; 1 think  also 
that  a great  many  chronic  cases,  now  in  the  work- 
house  wards,  ought  to  be  on  out-door  relief.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  miserable  than 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  a paralysed  man  at  the 
top  of  a workhouse,  up  five  or  six  flights  of  stairs ; 
he  is  helpless,  and  cannot  get  up  and  down  the 
stairs  for  the  purpose  of  getting  air  and  exercise 
in  the  yards.  I have  known  a man  remain  a 
year  in  bed,  and  at  length  give  up  all  hope,  and 
become  entirely  bedridden ; but  with  a moderate 
amount  of  out-door  relief,  many  such  people  might 
live  with  their  friends,  and  could  be  made  useful 
in  the  house,  minding  it,  or  looking  after  the 
children. 

4232.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  re- 
gard to  the  giving  of  out-door  relief  in  Ireland ; 
is  out-door  relief  given  in  any  electoral  division 
of  your  union  ? — Yes,  in  my  own  electoral  division, 
where  I reside,  namely,  Palmerston;  out-door 
relief  is  given  to  anybody  who  requires  it,  and 
ought  to  get  it. 

4233.  Is  it  a rural  or  a city  division? — Half 
rural  and  half,  I may  say,  city ; the  city  of  Dublin 
extends  beyond  the  borough  boundary  ; that  is,  a 
portion  of  the  outskirts  are  placed  in  the  Palmerston 
electoral  division  ; that  is  Richmond  and  Dolphins- 
byme  and  Golden  Bridge ; Richmond  barracks  is 
included  in  it ; the  rest  of  the  electoral  division  is 
agricultural. 

4234.  Can  you  descrihe  to  the  Committee  what 
is  the  system  which  you  pursue  in  that  electoral 
division,  with  respect  to  the  giving  of  out-door 
relief? — It  would  surprise  you  if  you  knew  how 
small  a modicum  of  out-door  relief  is  accepted  in 
preference  to  going  into  the  workhouse ; we  give 
only  a pound  of  bread  daily  for  each  person  re- 
lieved, and  they  are  satisfied  with  it. 

4235.  Plow  many  recipients  of  out-door  relief 
are  there  in  that  electoral  division  ? — I think  65. 

4236.  Could  you  classify  those  65  persons  under 
the  three  different  heads  given  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

4237.  "Will  you  give  the  number  of  each  of 
them  ? — 

4238.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  rating  ? — 

One  shilling  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  this  year, 
and  I think  it  was  10  c?.  last  year. 

4239.  Is  that  above  or  below  the  rate  in^  the 
other  rural  electoral  divisions  in  your  union,  where 
out-door  relief  is  not  given  ? — It  was  given  in  all 
the  rural  divisions  this  year,  but  not  in  the  south 
city  division. 

4240.  How  long  have  you  been  giving  it  in  your 
division  ? — Many  years. 

4241.  Have  you  felt  any  great  pressure  in  doing 
so  ?_  Certainly  not.  I think  there  is  not  a person 
in  the  receipt  of  out-door  relief  who  ought  not  to 
be  on  the  list.  I have  found  no  pressure  at  all. 

4242.  What  means  do  you  take  to  prevent  im- 
position ? — Our  relieving  officer  is  obliged  to  visit 
each  case,  and  to  report  upon  it. 

4243.  But  is  it  not  very  difficult  for  a relieving 
officer  to  ascertain  whether  the  cases  are  proper 
cases  for  relief? — There  is  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty about  it. 

D D 4244.  You 
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G.  G.  Place  4244.  You  state  that  the  system  has  been  in 
Esq.  working  for  years  ?— For  several  years. 

4245.  And  you  have  not  found  that  the  rates 

30  May  have  risen  in  any  undue  degree,  or  that  any  great 
1861.  number  of  persons  have  forced  themselves  upon 
the  out-door  relief  list? — No;  the  truth  is  that 
our  electoral  division  is  higher  in  its  rates  than 
the  other  rural  divisions,  but  the  reason  is,  that 
we  have  a section  of  the  city  added  to  our  electoral 
division,  so  that  there  is  a greater  pressure  upon 
us  in  that  way. 

4246.  Chairman .]  But  you  say  that  you  know 
the  whole  of  those  65  cases,  and  that  not  one  of 
them  is  a person  who  has  come  upon  the  poor- 
rates  improperly  ?— I think  I could  say  that.  The 
value  of  out-door  relief  is  strongly  exemplified  in 
some  cases,  one  of  which  I will  mention.  There 
was  a poor  labouring  man  who  was  earning  10  s. 
a week ; he  had  a wife  and  six  children ; the 
eldest  was  only  12  years  of  age,  but  he  had  per- 
manent employment  in  a ropewalk  at  2 s.  Qd.  a 
week.  His  father  got  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  went  into  the  hospital.  The  family  were 
thrown  into  dire  distress ; they  had  nothing  saved, 
of  course  ; they  had  a cabin  poorly  furnished,  but 
suitable  to  their  wants.  We  put  them  on  out- 
door relief,  giving  them  5 lbs.  of  bread  a day. 
The  eldest  boy  got  his  2 s.  6 d.,  and  the  mother 
managed  to  do  a little;  and  with  that  5 lbs.  of 
bread  the  family  were  all  kept  together,  at  a cost 
of  5 s.  a week.  If  we  had  refused  them  out-door 
relief,  and  sent  them  into  the  workhouse,  that 
boy  would  have  been  forced  to  go  in,  and  the 
mother  and  other  children  also,  when  they  would 
have  cost  about  3 s.  a head  each  per  week  for  clothes 
and  rations ; so  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  family  in  the  workhouse  would  have  been 
21s.  a week,  and  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  give  up  their  cabin  and  dispose  of  their  fur- 
niture. If  that  man  had  lived  100  perches  further 
off,  he  would  have  been  within  the  South  City, 
and  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  work- 
house,  and,  when  he  went  out,  would  have  found 
his  house  broken  up  and  his  furniture  sold,  so 
that  he  would  have  been  made  into  a permanent 
pauper,  and  should  have  gone  into  the  workhouse 
himself  on  leaving  the  hospital. 

4247.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Is  this  electoral  division 
in  the  north  union? — No, .in  the  south. 

4248.  Have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  en- 
couraged you  in  the  giving  of  out-door  relief? — 
They  do  not  very  much  interfere  with  it ; but  I 
remember  an  instance  in  which  they  may  be  said 
to  have  discouraged  it.  In  the  year  1855  there 
was  a very  great  pressure  upon  the  workhouse, 
and  we  were  unable  to  accommodate  all  the 
people;  the  guardians  then  determined  to  put 
outside,  upon  moderate  out-door  relief,  old  people 
who  had  been  in  the  workhouse  two  years, 
and  to  take  in  other  people  who  had  not  been  in 
the  workhouse  before  (even  those  that  were  of 
the  same  class)  who  needed  relief,  and  accordingly 
we  put  them  out  to  the  extent  of  400  or  500, 
giving  the  adults  2 s.  a week  each,  and  1 s.  a week 
for  children ; people  preferred  that  out-door  relief, 
notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  provisions,  to 
being  maintained  in  the  workhouse,  where  they 
would  have  cost  us  about  3 s.  a week  each.  The 
Commissioners  saw  this  rule  of  the  Board,  and 
wrote  tills  letter:  “ 3 January  1855.  I am 
directed  to  state,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Board  of  Guardians  did  not  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  summer  provide  increased  accom- 
modation to  meet  the  expected  pressure  of  appli- 


cations at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  thus  render 
a recourse  to  out-door  relief  unnecessary ;”  mani- 
festly throwing  the  weight  of  their  authority 
against  out-door  relief.  J 

4249.  Mr.  Waldron .]  The  giving  of  out-door 
relief  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  by 
the  law  as  it  stands,  is  it  not? — Yes;  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  control  them. 

4250.  Can  you  state  how  the  Commissioners' 

came  to  write  that  letter  to  the  guardians  ? They 

saw  the  resolution  come  to  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  put  these  old  people  on  out-door 
relief. 

4251.  You  think  that  letter  conveyed  that  they 
thought  the  Board  had  exercised  their  discretion 
wrongfully?— No;  but  regretting  that  they  had 
not  earlier  foreseen  the  pressure,  and  made  pro- 
vision accordingly,  in  the  way  of  house  accom- 
modation; but  manifestly  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  was  against  out-door  relief. 

4252.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  With  respect  to 
those  people  who  are  put  on  the  out-door  relief 
list  of  your  electoral  division,  do  you  state  that 
they  all  came  within  the  first  clause  of  the  Act?— 
Every  one. 

4253.  Was  there  any  obstacle  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  to  your  so  placing  them  on  the 
list?— None  whatever;  I never  knew  of  any,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  I have  mentioned. 

4254.  Out  of  the  500  persons  who  were  put  on 
out- door  relief  on  that . occasion,  were  there  any 
who  did  not  exactly  come  within  the  clauses  men- 
tioned in  the  first  section  of  the  Act? — Not  one; 
they  were  all  relievable  under  the  first  section; 
but  some  time  afterwards,  for  a fortnight,  the 
pressure  was  so  great,  that  the  Commissioners 
permitted  relief  in  kind  to  be  given  to  the  able- 
bodied,  under  the  second  section. 

4255.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Is  it  in  kind  that  you  give  out- 
door relief  in  your  electoral  division? — We  need 
not  do  so ; but  we  do  give  relief  in  kind  only  at 
the  present  moment.  The  uniform  rate  of  relief  is 
one  pound  of  bread  for  each  person  on  out-door 
relief. 

4256.  Mr.  Monsell.]  To  pass  to  another  sub- 
ject: we  have  heard  complaints  as  to  the  imme- 
diate lessors  of  houses  valued  under  8 l.  not  being 
allowed  to  vote  ?— Yes;  according  to  the  Act,  the 
immediate  lessors  of  certain  low-valued  houses  are 
primarily  liable  for  the  rate,  and  are  obliged  to 
pay.  The  occupier  is  discharged  from  payment. 
Formerly  the  immediate  lessor,  though  not  the 
occupier,  was  allowed  to  vote,  as  if  he  were  the 
occupier,  as  also  the  landlords  of  houses  set  in 
tenements.  I think  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Brewster,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  that  was 
not  according  to  the  law,  and  accordingly  that  was 
discontinued.  The  result  has  been,  that  all  those 
classes  are  disqualified  from  voting. 

4257..  Having  no  vote  at  all  under  that  head? 
— No ; if  I owned  a house  in  Dublin,  worth  200 1., 
and  set  out  in  flats  to  five  tenants,  none  of  them 
would  be  valued.  They  pay  no  rates ; I,  as  owner, 
would  be  forced  to  pay  the  rate,  and  yet  I would 
not  be  permitted  to  vote,  whereas,  if  I set  it  out 
to  a single  tenant,  he  would  have  six  votes,  and  so 
should  I. 

4258.  We  have  also  had  complaints  with  regard 
to  proxy  voting  ? — Yes ; some  very  active  politi- 
cians hunt  up  parties  who  have  property,  and  get 
150  or  200  proxies  in  one  ward,  from  parties  living 
in  France,  perhaps,  or  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  those  being  used  give  great  power  to  the 
person  holding  them.  He  votes  for  a particular- 
person. 
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person,  and  each  proxy  is  worth  three  votes,  or 
three  and  a half  votes  on  the  average,  so  that  a 
man  having  100  proxies,  would  have  350  votes. 

4259.  What  alteration  would  you  suggest  to 
remedy  that  evil  ? — I think  that  there  is  hardly 
any  principle  of  election  in  those  cases.  I heard 
of  a single  person  holding  2,000  in  the  North 
Union.  I would  not  allow  more  than,  perhaps, 
four  proxies'  to  each  individual,  and  then  you 
would  scatter  them  so  as  to  bring  many  minds  to 
bear  upon  in  the  election. 

4260.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Will  you  state  what  kind 
of  classification  you  would  recommend  in  work- 
houses,  to  meet  the  evils  which  you  complain  of 
upon  that  subject? — My  impression  is,  that  if  out- 
door relief  were  given,  it  would  save  much  neces- 
sity for  classification.  Large  numbers  of  the 
people  in  the  workhouse  are  the  helpless  classes 
who  would  be  upon  out-door  relief.  If  orphan 
children  were  sent  out  to  nurse,  and  if  the  head  of 
the  family  were  put  upon  out-door  relief  when  he 
was  sick,  and  widows  were  put  upon  out-door 
relief  with  their  children,  that  would  so  thin  the 
population  as  to  make  it  more  manageable,  which, 
in  large  workhouses,  is  not  the  case  now. 

4261.  You  would,  in  fact,  clear  out  the  work- 
houses  altogether,  would  you  not  ? — No ; because 
there  would  be  certain  classes  that  would  always 
remain  inside;  able-bodied  persons  for  instance. 

I would  not  propose  that  out-door  relief  should  be 
given  to  them,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  as 
in  the  case  of  a fall  of  snow,  and  at  such  a time 
even  if  the  workhouse  were  not  full,  I would  not 
force  them  in.  For  able-bodied  men  and  women 
out  of  employment,  you  must  have  the  workhouse 
test,  but  in  case  the  head  of  the  family  is  sick,  or 
there  is  a widow  with  children,  that  is  very 
easily  ascertainable  ; widows  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured, or  sick  people. 

4262.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Are  you  favourable 
to  putting  all  children  on  out-door  relief  up  to  12 
years  of  age,  or  only  deserted  children  ? — Deserted 
children  only ; I do  not  think  you  could  well  put 
the  children  of  able-bodied  inmates  of  the  work- 
house  on  out-door  relief,  for  you  would  separate 
the  families ; an  able-bodied  pauper  comes  in  very 
likely  for  a short  time  only,  and  then  goes  out. 

4263.  Then  I understand  that  your  recom- 
mendation to  place  children  on  out-door  relief 
only  applies  to  orphan  and  deserted  children  ? — 
Yes. 

4264.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Are  you  aware 
that  in  your  union  the  average  number  relieved  in 
the  workhouse  for  the  half  year,  accprding  to  the 
last  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  was 
2,189? — Yes,  somewhere  about  that. 

4265.  Amongst  such  a number,  is  it  possible 
that  there  should  not  be  some  respectable  able- 
bodied  women  who  could  act  as  assistant  ward- 
maids  ? — No  doubt  there  would  be ; we  have  many 
of  them ; but  in  a workhouse  containing  2,500 
paupers,  the  ward-maids  must  necessarily  be  very 
numerous.  There  is  usually  an  assistant  ward- 
maid  to  assist  the  ward-maid  in  each  ward,  and 
the  sick  wards  are  washed  down  every  day ; I 
may  say  that  there  are  miles  of  wards  in  the 
workhouse. 

4266.  Surely  the  washing  and  scrubbing  is  not 
done  by  the  assistant  ward-maids? — Yes,  it  is, 
the  whole  of  it ; they  are  sent  up  to  even  the 
male  wards  between  12  and  3 to  wash  out  the 
wards,  and  do  other  matters. 

4267.  If  the  workhouses  contain,  as  I think 
you  said  they  do,  the  off-scouring  of  Dublin,  is 
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it  very  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  q. 
those  seven  very  bad  cases  in  the  Mountjoy 
Prison  ? — No  ; but  they  were  seven  cases  of  girls 
whom  we  had  had  under  our  care  in  the  schools, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  were  girls  who  had 
been  contaminated  in  the  schools  from  admixture 
with  the  other  girls ; we  have  vagrant  children, 
and  children  of  prostitutes,  and  extremely  bad 
characters  ; I remember  an  instance  of  a girl  who 
had  been  apprenticed  out  of  the  schools  detailing 
her  experience  whilst  she  was  out;  her  master 
had  endeavoured  to  violate  her,  and  she  was  sent 
back  into  the  school,  and  was  found  with  a ring  of 
children  round  her  listening  to  her. 

4268.  Chairman.]  Taking  such  a case  as  that,  a 
girl  who  was  perfectly  virtuous,  under  what  class 
would  you  place  her  if  additional  classification 
were  resorted  to? — Really  that  puzzles  me ; I do 
not  know  of  any  place  where  we  could  put  her 
except  the  school ; we  have  in  fact  no  option,  we 
are  directed  to  place  the  girls  in  the  school. 

4269.  Lord  John  Browned]  But  would  not  seven 
be  a very  small  number  of  children  to  turn  out 
badly? — It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  there  were 
but  seven ; I think  there  were  an  immense  num- 
ber ; in  the  last  10  years  there  have  been  400  or 
500  cases  of  punishment  in  prison  of  girls  who 
had  been,  most  of  them,  reared  in  the  workhouse. 

4270.  Do  you  not  think  that  so  long  as  you  have 
such  large  unions  as  the  South  Dublin  Union,  you 
must  have  an  immense  number  of  bad.  characters, 
and  that  you  will  be  subject  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  bad  management  ? — Yes,  I think  the  union 
is  quite  too  lai-ge- 

4271.  1 f it  were  divided  into  three,  do  you  think 
that  would  remove  a great  many  of  the  evils  you 
complain  of? — I think  it  would  diminish  them, 
but  I doubt  whether  it  would  remove  them,  be- 
cause you  are  always  subject  to  the  chance  of 
people  going  in  who  are  extremely  bad  characters, 
and  whom  you  cannot  know. 

4272.  Chairman.]  If  a more  extensive  classifi- 
cation were  adopted  it  would  be  more  easy,  would 
it  not,  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  a large  union,  than 
in  a number  of  smaller  unions  ? — Possibly  it  might : 
but  the  anxiety  for  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  is  sogreat,  that  they  will  not 
consent  to  have  a sufficient  number  of  paid  officers; 
we  ought  to  have  as  many  paid  officers  in  the 
workhouse  as  there  are  in  a gaol ; whereas  they 
are  infinitely  less. 

4273.  Lord  John  Broicne.]  Can  you  state 
whether  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  in 
workhouses  is  increasing  or  not  ? — I have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  we  have  a great  many  of  them  in 
our  workhouse. 

4274.  Has  your  Board  of  Guardians  discussed 
the  propriety  of  enabling  Boards  of  Guardians  by 
law  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  from  the 
putative  father? — Never;  but  my  opinion  is  that 
that  would  be  objectionable,  because  you  would 
be  tempting  women  to  make  charges  improperly 
against  parties. 

4275.  But  as  they  would  receive  nothing,  and. 
the  cost  would  be  recovered  by  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  why  would  they  be  tempted  ?— I have 
not  considered  that  point ; I thought  you  meant 
that  the  woman  should  recover  the  cost. 

4276.  Chairman-]  Supposing  the  woman  got 
her  child  kept  for  her  at  the  expense  of  the  puta- 
tive father,  and  could  go  out  only  to  maintain 
herself,  that  would  be  a temptation,  would  it  not? 
— It  would  no  doubt  be  a very  strong  temptation. 

4277.  Mr.  George.]  You  mentioned  two  classes 
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30  May  sickness  from  supporting  them,  and  widows  with 
1261.  legitimate  children  ? — Yes. 

4278.  Why  do  you  not  give  relief  now  to  those 
two  classes  ? — The  Board  would  not  consent  to  it 
excepting  in  the  rural  divisions ; they  say,  “ If 
you  who  are  connected  with  the  Palmerston 
Electoral  Division  have  a fancy  for  out-door  relief, 
give  it. 

4279.  Do  you  think  those  Boards  of  Guardians 
for  the  different  electoral  divisions  are  aware  that 
they  have  the  power  of  giving  it  if  they  think  fit 
in  such  cases  ? — They  are  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

4280.  Have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ever 

in  any  way  interfered  with  Boards  of  Guardians 
giving  out-door  relief  to  such  persons  as  we  have 
now  specified  ?— No;  except  in  the  instance  which 
I have  mentioned,  which  I think  has  rather 
influenced  Boards  of  Guardians. 

4281.  But  I did  not  understand  that  letter  to 
apply  to  those  special  cases  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

4282.  Have  they  ever  in  any  instance  in  which 
out-door  relief  was  given  to  sick  fathers  of  families, 
or  widows  with  children,  said  anything  to  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  they  were  unwilling  that 
such  relief  should  be  given  ?— Not  in  any  case. 

4283.  Then  would  it  not  be  indiscriminate  out- 
door relief  to  which  that  letter  would  have 
applied  ?— No  ; this  was  a case  in  which  the 
parties  came  under  the  first  section,  and  the  Com- 
missioners said  it  was  to  be  lamented  that  we 
were  obliged  to  put  them  on  out-door  relief. 

4284.  Were  the  particular  cases  to  which  you 
gave  relief  at  that  time  specified  to  the  Commis- 
sioners before  they  wrote  that  letter?— I should 
say  they  were. 

4285.  _ Chairman.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
assumption  in  the  letter  was  not  that  the  Com- 
missioners interfered  with  your  discretion  in 
giving  relief,  but  assumed  that  you  would  have 
exercised  that  discretion  otherwise  if  you  had  had 
accommodation  within  your  building,  and  that 
they  expressed  regret  that  at  an  earlier  period 
you  had  not  provided  that  accommodation? — I 
took  it  to  be  that  they  regretted  we  were  driven 
to  give  out-door  relief  in  consequence  of  not 
having  that  accommodation. 

4286.  Assuming  that  your  discretion  would 
have  led  you  to  act  otherwise,  if  you  had  pre- 
viously provided  accommodation  ?— Yes. 

4287.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you  think  the  Com- 
missioners would  attempt  to  influence  Boards  of 
Guardians  not  to  give  relief  to  those  two  classes, 
the  sick  fathers  of  families,  and  widows  with  chil- 
dren, or  have  they  done  anything  to  force  parties  : 
coming  within  those  express  classes  to  be  brought 
within  the  workhouse  ? — No,  they  have  not.  ° 

4288.  Mr.  Maguire.]  With  respect  to  dietary,  i 

do  you  think  the  _ dietary  given  in  the  South 
Dublin  workhouse  is  sufficient  for  the  health  and  1 
comfort  of  the  inmates  ? — I think  it  is  very  low  1 
for  adult  paupers.  ( 

4289.  1 ou  think  it  ought  to  be  improved  ? — 
Yes  ; the  men  and  women  get  seven  ounces  of  < 
meal  (one-fourth  of  which  is  Indian  meal)  made  c 
into  stirabout  in  the  morning ; and  they  get  one 
pound  of  brown  bread  for  dinner.  Dinner  is  i 
at  two  o clock,  and  from  that  to  breakfast  the  next  ' 
morning  they  get  nothing ; I think  they  ought  to  1 
get  something  in  the  evening, 

4290.  Let  me  also  ask  you  whether  the  food  s 
which  is  supplied  is  of  the  best  character  ? — It  is  ii 


t-  not  of  the  best  character,  although  the  Board  of 

:s  Guardians  have  made  very  great  efforts  to  have  it 
y so  ; we  pay  6 d.  to  7 d.  for  the  imperial  gallon  of 
h milk,  and  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  the  good  commodity, 
e 4291.  At  that  price  ? — Yes. 
t 4292.  Do  the  Boards  of  Guardians  object  to 
t pay  a higher  price  ?— No ; but  the  dairymen  offer 
n to  contract  to  supply  the  pure  article  at  that 
:,  price. 

4293.  Do  you  ever  come  upon  the  securities  for 
s their  default?— No,  but  we  take  a more  direct 
t mode  of  punishing  them,  for  we  substitute  a more 
t costly  commodity  for  the  milk ; however,  we  find 
they  can  afford  to  bear  the  punishment. 

1‘  4294.  What  is  that  commodity  ? — Tea. 

3 4295.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 

3 the  contracts  generally  ?— Yes  ; we  find  it  very 
i difficult  to  get  a good  supply  of  flour  and  meal  for 
r making  the  bread,  which  we  do  ourselves ; and  we 
have  constantly  to  quarrel  with  the  contractors 
1 for  meat  also. 

4296.  Is  your  scale  of  dietary  as  high  as  that 
of  any  other  workhouse  in  Ireland  ? — I believe  it 
is;  in  fact,  I believe  it  is  rather  higher,  for  we 
give  soup  three  times  a week. 

4297.  But  still  you  do  not  think  the  dietary  is 

sufficient  ? — No.  J 

4298.  You  would  wish  to  raise  it? — Yes. 

4299.  Lord  Naas.]  What  rule  do  you  think 
ought  to  regulate  the  arrangements  for  dietary  in 
the  workhouses?— It  would  not  do  to  make  it  too 
good,  because  you  would  then  be  bidding  against 
employers  of  labour  outside;  but  I think  that 
a reasonable  amount  of  food,  such  as  would  not 
deteriorate  the  paupers’  strength,  ought  to  be 
supplied,  and  that  two  meals  a day  are  quite  in- 
sufficient. 

4300.  Do  you  think  the  rule  to  be  adhered  to 
should  be,  that  the  dietary  should  be  very  much 
the  same  as  what  persons  of  a similar  class  would 
probably  enjoy  if  they  were  receiving  full  wages 
m the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  callings  ? — I think 
that  would  be  a fair  rule. 

4301.  You  think  the  scale  of  dietary  ought  not 
in  any  case  to  exceed  that?— I think  not;  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  the  dietary  in  a work- 
house  is  exceedingly  monotonous ; for  12  months 
the  pauper  has  that  stirabout  and  that  pound 
of  bread,  and  the  wretched  half-pint  of  milk; 
whereas  a man  outside,  even  on  small  wages, 
would  now  and  then  get  a meal  of  potatoes  and  a 
herring,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

4302.  You  think  that  the  dietary  ought  to  be 
wholesome  and  good,  but  not  of  such  a quality  as 
would  induce  people  to  come  into  the  workhouse 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a superior  sort  of  food  ? — 

I should  say  so;  but  I think  you  would  have 
very  greatly  to  improve  the  dietary  before  you 
could  induce  people  to  come  in  on  that  account. 

4303.  Chairman.]  Have  you  ever  made  pro- 
posals to  the  Board  to  raise  the  dietary  ? — From 
time  to  time  I have,  and  succeeded,  to  some 
extent. 

4304.  Have  you  ever  proposed  to  vary  the 
dietary  ? — No ; we  have  not  the  machinery  for 
doing  that  among  2,500  paupers. 

4305.  Your  only  suggestion  by  way  of  remedy 
is  to  increase'  the  amount  of  out-door  relief? — 
Yes;  and  certainly,  if  possible,  to  break  up  the 
union  into  a smaller  size. 

4306.  Mr.  Waldron.]  You  have  stated  that 
some  of  the  assistant  ward-maids  were  persons  of 
immoral  character,  and  that  you  think  the  matron 
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is  almost  compelled  sometimes  to  choose  such  per- 
sons, because  the  number  from  which  to  select  is 
limited? — Yes,  that  is  my  meaning. 

4307.  Do  you  think  one  reason  of  the  limita- 
tion is,  that  the  assistant  ward-maids  cannot  obtain 
any  pay  ? — Yes. 

4308.  Would  you  see  any  inconvenience  in 
paying  persons  of  that  class? — No,  except  the 
cost. 

4309.  Do  you  think  the  additional  cost  would 
be  more  than  would  compensate  for  what  would 
be  gained  in  having  an  improved  class  of  per- 
sons ? — No,  I think  not. 

4310.  You  think  that  there  should  he  a better 
class  of  women  employed  to  attend  upon  the  sick  ? 
— Yes;  I think  there  should  be  a superior  class 
of  trained  nurses ; the  women  are  usually  selected 
now,  not  for  their  skill  or  aptitude  for  such  a 
pursuit,  but  because  they  are  strong,  burly 
women,  who  can  carry  up  and  down  stairs  and 
work  well. 

4311.  You  have  referred  to  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul ; in  connexion  with  that 
society,  I dare  say  you  have  inquired  very  much 
into  the  state  of  the  sick  poor? — Yes;  we  visit 
all  the  cases. 

4312  Do  you  find  there  are  any  attempts  at 
imposition  upon  that  society? — Such  cases  are 
extremely  rare ; and  on  the  other  hand  I have 
known  many  cases  in  which  poor  people  have 
come  and  said  voluntarily,  “ I am  much  obliged 
for  the  help  the  society  has  given  me.  I am  now 
better,  and  have  obtained  employment,  and  do  not 
require  further  relief.” 

4313.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Do  you  think  that 
people  would  do  that  who  were  put  upon  out-door 
relief? — I never  knew  an  instance  of  it,  but  I 
really  think  there  is  nothing  more  manageable 
than  out-door  relief. 

4314.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Have  you  had  any  expe- 
rience in  any  union  in  which  out-door  relief  has 
been  extensively  given?  — No. 

4315.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  you  considered 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  alter  the  law 
which  now  prevents  ministers  of  religion  from 
being  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — I cer- 
tainly think  that  of  all  members  of  the  community, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen  are  the  best 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duty,  because  they  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  poor;  in  fact, 
nine-tenths  of  the  guardians  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  duty.  They  come  in  on  a 
Thursday,  but  are  not  acquainted  with  what  they 
have  to  do,  and  the  work  is  left  to  three  or  four 
persons. 

4316.  Do  you  think  clergymen  would  have  lei- 
sure for  the  duty  of  attending  as  members  of 
Boards  of  Guardians?— I think  it  would  fall  in 
naturally  with  their  other  duties,  as  they  passed 
round  the  parish  in  their  ministrations ; those  are 
the  persons  invariably  resorted  to  by  the  poor  in 
their  troubles. 

4317.  In  those  charitable  societies  to  which  you 
have  referred,  do  the  clergymen  attend  the  Boards? 

- — Yes. 

4318.  Are  they  good  and  constant  attendants  ? 
— Yes,  constant  attendants. 

4319.  On  the  score  of  leisure  and  regularity, 
you  would  see  no  difficulty  ? — None  whatever. 

4320.  I believe  you  are  honorary  secretary  to 
the  St.  Mary’s  Blind  Asylum  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

4321.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  altering 
the  law  in  respect  of  blind  persons,  so  far  as  to 

0.28. 


allow  those  who  were  of  a more  advanced  age  than  Q.  Q.  place, 
18  to  be  admissible  to  those  institutions,  the  guar-  Esq. 

dians  paying  for  their  support? — I think  no  blind  

person  ought  to  be  kept  in  a workhouse ; it  is  one  3°  May 
of  the  most  miserable  positions  on  earth.  1861. 

4322.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  altering 
the  law,  so  that  blind  persons  who  were  above  18 
years  of  age  might  be  maintained  in  blind  asylums, 
approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  ? — Not  at  all ; I 
think  the  guardians  ought  to  have  that  power,  and 
that  they  ought  to  exercise  it. 

4323.  In  that  institution  are  there  trades  taught 
to  the  blind  ? — Yes,  and  very  successfully  ; they 
make  cocoa-nut  matting,  baskets,  brushes,  &c.  & c. 

4324.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  With  respect  to 
dietary,  I think  you  stated  that  the  dietary  in  your 
workhouse  was  rather  higher  than  in  other  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

4325.  Did  you  ever  hear  complaints  made  that 
the  dietary  in  Dublin  was  of  such  a character  as  to 
tempt  parties  to  come  into  the  workhouse? — 

Never. 

4326.  You  have  stated  a strong  opinion  in 
favour  of  extending  out-door  relief ; has  the  sub- 
ject ever  been  in  discussion  at  your  Board? — 

Yes. 

4327.  And  a resolution  passed? — Yes;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  guardians  are  not  in  favour  of  it 

4328.  A resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  out-door  relief  ? 

—Yes. 

4329.  Then  you  must  be  rather  singular  in  your 
opinion  ? — A great  many  of  the  guardians  agree 
with  me. 

4330.  You  are,  at  all  events,  exceptional? — 

Yes. 

4331.  Mr.  Cog  an.  You  are  in  the  minority  ? — 

Yes ; but  a great  many  of  the  Board  are  of  opinion 
that  out-door  relief  is  most  desirable.  The  proof 
of  that  is,  that  in  all  the  rural  divisions  out-door 
relief  is  given ; but  the  city  guardians  outnumber 
the  rural  guardians. 

4332.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  How  many  rural 
divisions  are  there  connected  with  the  South 
Dublin  Union  ? — I think  seven. 

4333.  And  in  how  many  of  those  seven  is  out- 
door relief  given  ? — Out-door  relief  was  given  in 
every  one  of  the  seven  ; it  is  now  discontinued  in 
the  Rathmines  electoral  division. 

4334.  Has  it  always  been  given  in  those  six 
divisions  ? — Within  my  recollection  it  has. 

4335.  As  a general  rule,  was  out-door  relief 
always  given  in  the  six  rural  divisions  of  the 
South  Dublin  Union? — Yes,  I think  so,  as  a 
general  rule,  and  the  result  is,  that  their  rates  are 
extremely  low ; if  you  take  the  65  cases,  which 
now  cost  65  s.  a week,  who  are  an  out-door  relief 
in  my  own  electoral  division,  and  put  them  into 
the  workhouse,  you  would  find  that  the  cost 
would  be  three  or  four  times  as  great,  for  you 
would  drag  in  other  members  of  the  families, 
some  of  whom  are  now  earning  wages. 

4336.  Then  how  can  you  reconcile  that  fact 
with  your  statement,  that  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians are  economical  ? — Some  people  have  a 
horror  of  out-door  relief,  and  fancy  it  is  not  at  all 
manageable ; I suppose  those  guardians  do  not 
pay  proper  attention  to  the  arguments  for  and 
against;  they  fancy  that  if  you  begin  out-door 
relief  everybody  will  run  for  it. 

4337.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  have  not  given 
it? — Not  in  the  South  Dublin  City  Division,  and 
they  are  determined  not  to  give  it. 

D D 3 4338.  It 
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fi.  G.  Plane,  4338.  It  has  been  under  discussion,  and  the 
Esq.  Board  have  generally  resolved  against  it? — Yes  ; 

I think  that  if  you  do  not  make  out-door  relief 

30  May  general,  that  is,  the  established  mode  of  relief  in 

l^6i.  each  electoral  division,  you  must  eventually 

abolish  out-door  relief ; people  are  extremely  fond 
of  out-door  relief,  and  cases  occur  where  they  will 
pass  into  a neighbouring  union  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  it.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union  there  is 
not  a pound  given  in  out-door  relief  from  end  to 
end  of  the  year,  and  between  that  and  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  there  is  merely  a river;  there  were 
four  instances  of  widows,  extremely  proper  cases 
for  out-door  relief,  who  moved  across  the  river 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Palmerston 
electoral  division,  in  order  to  obtain  out-door 
relief.  I said,  “ That  will  not  do ; we  will  not 
give  out-door  relief  to  those  who  remove  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  getting  it;”  but  that  sort  of  thing 
may  imperii  the  giving  out-door  relief  every- 
where. 

4339.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  the 
number  of  paid  officers  in  workhouses  to  be  in- 
sufficient ? — Yes. 

4340.  How  many  paid  officers  have  you? — 
Forty  or  fifty,  I think,  including  the  chaplain, 
schoolmaster,  and  schoolmistress,  the  master,  and 
matron,  and  assistant  matron. 

4341.  In  the  poorhouse  how  many  paupers  have 
you  altogether  ? — We  have  now,  I think,  2,400, 
but  we  have  had  2,600. 

4342.  Do  you  know  the  number  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union? — One  thousand  seven  hundred. 

4343.  Do  you  know  how  many  paid  officers 
they  have  there?— No. 

4344.  Can  you  say  whether  it  is  greater  or  less 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  paupers  than  in 
the  South  Dublin  Union  ? — No. 

4345.  It  appears  that  the  South  Dublin  Union 
paupers  are  a very  refractory  class,  and  that  a 
great  many  of  them  have  been  committed  to 
prison  ? — Yes. 

4346.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  num- 
ber committed  to  prison  from  the  North  Dublin 
Union? — It  is  very  much  smaller,  I think. 

4347.  Could  you  give  any  estimate  ? — I saw  a 
return  this  morning,  and  in,  I think,  10  years  it 
was  35. 

4348.  Chairman. ] You  do  not  know  that  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? — No  ; but  if  we  proceed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  is  alleged  to  be 
adopted  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  in  expelling 
refractory  persons,  we  shall  soon  show  as  clean  a 
bill  of  health  as  they ; we  are  now  expelling  re- 
fractory persons;  we  are  constantly  exhorted  at 
our  Board  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other 
Board,  namely,  to  put  out  the  people  who  do  not 
conduct  themselves  quietly,  and  keep  them  out. 

4349.  Mr.  George.~\  Can  you  do  that  by  law  ? 
— I think  not 

4350.  Sir  JEchvard  Grogan.]  Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  the  reason  why  so  few  refractory 
girls  and  boys  are  found  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union,  is  because  they  are  refused  relief  in  the 
■house  ? — I will  not  say  that ; but  a member  of  the 
North  Board,  who  is  also  a member  of  the  South, 
has  constantly  exhorted  us  to  pursue  the  same 
course ; I do  not  know  it  myself,  but  that  was 
stated  at  the  Board. 

4351.  When  you  quote  that,  you  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  that  is  the  rule  ? — I do  not  know  ; I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  in  the  North  Dublin  Union. 


4352.  Have  you  had  any  ground  of  complaint 
with  respect  to  girls  of  15,  or  a little  over,  leaving 
the  workhouse  constantly  and  returning  again  ?-— 
Very  frequently. 

4353.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  at  your 
Board  upon  the  means  of  checking  that? — Yes 
frequently. 

4354.  How  would  you  propose  to  check  that  ? 
— It  is  extremely  difficult  to  check  it.  The  law 
entitles  them  to  their  discharge  within  three  hours 
after  they  have  demanded  it.  It  is  very  hard  to 
say  to  a girl,  you  shall  not  go  out,  when  she  says 
she  is  going  to  seek  employment.  If  she  lives  in 
the  workhouse  till  she  is  ever  so  old,  nobody  will 
come  and  take  her  out.  There  was  a great  difficulty 
some  time  ago  about  the  Board  not  authorising  the 
matron  to  give  passes,  but  a girl  might  stay  in  the 
workhouse  till  she  died  without  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  employment  if  she  were  not  allowed  to 
go  out. 

4355.  But  you  would  not  allow  girls  of  15 
years  of  age  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse  as  they 
pleased  ?— -No ; we  have  not  legally  authority  to 
prevent  them,  though  we  take  it ; I think  we 
ought  to  have  that  authority,  both  with  regard 
to  boys  and  girls. 

4356.  You  do  not  allow  orphan  and  deserted 
children  to  go  out  at  their  own  pleasure? — No; 
but  I think  they  are  entitled  to  go  out  by  law. 

4357.  With  respect  to  the  assistant  ward-maids, 
do  you  know  if  it  is  considered  a privilege  to  be 
appointed  a ward-maid? — Yes;  sometimes  there 
are  little  perquisites  attached  to  the  place ; I dare 
say  it  is  almost  invariably  so,  because  there  are 
always  more  or  less  friends  coming  in  to  visit  the 
sick  patients,  and  they  think  that  they  will  be 
better  cared  for  if  they  gave  something  to  the 
ward-maids. 

4358.  In  fact,  there  is  some  little  douceur 
given? — Yes. 

4359.  Is  that  according  to  rule?  — Certainly 
not,  but  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact ; but  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  discover  facts  in  the  workhouse ; 
I am  not  a minute  across  the  workhouse  door  be- 
fore it  is  telegraphed  from  one  end  of  the  house 
to  the  other,  and  I never  can  light  upon  any  mis- 
deed ; in  fact,  there  is  a blind  and  deaf  woman 
who  says  to  me  sometimes,  “ Oh,  sir,  I knew  you 
were  in  the  house.” 

4360.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Can  you  state  what  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  are  allowed  between  parents 
and  their  children  in  the  workhouse  ? — The  only 
facility  that  I know  of  is,  that  mothers  are  allowed 
to  visit  their  children  when  sick,  once  a week,  and 
once  a month  when  not  sick  ; that  is  the  rule. 

4361.  Do  you  not  think  that  leads  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  family  affections? — No 
doubt  of  it. 

4362.  And  that  it  is  calculated  to  have  an  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  morality  of  the  children  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ; when  they  have  been  a long  time 
in  the  workhouse  they  have  no  regal’d  for  their 
parents ; I know  two  children,  sisters,  who  bad 
been  separated,  and  who  did  not  know  one  another, 
or  care  one  farthing  for  each  other. 

4363.  With  respect  to  those  girls  who  have 
emigrated,  can  you  state  what  accounts  you  have 
obtained  witii  regard  to  their  future  career? 
Those  that  were  sent  from  Bagot-street  have 
turned  out  extremely  well. 

4364.  But  I mean  those  that  went  direct  from 
the  workhouse  ? — We  sent  223  in  1854,  and  so 
got  rid  of  a great  many  refractory  girls. 

4365.  Have 
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4365.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  they 
turned  out  ? — Yes,  I saw  a letter ; many  of  those 
turned  out  very  badly  ; they  got  a pound  on  being 
landed  in  Montreal,  and  many  of  them  immedi- 
ately got  drunk.  I consider  it  an  extremely  un- 
advisahle  thing  to  train  up  those  girls  in  the  work- 
house,  and  then  to  turn  them  loose  on  a wild 
country. 

4366.  You  think  that  those  girls  get  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  workhouse  calculated  to  fit  them  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  they  leave  it  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

4367.  If  they  were  ever  so  well  instructed,  you 
would  not  think  it  advisable  to  send  them  out  to 
a foreign  country  without  having  made  some  ar- 
rangements for  their  reception  ? — No  ; I think 
that,  in  that  case,  in  1854,  there  was  no  provision 
made,  except  that  there  was  a matron  sent  over 
with  them,  and  that  some  emigration  society  was 
asked  to  look  after  them. 

4368.  Mr.  Cogan .]  In  order  for  girls  to  become 
proficient  in  vice,  or  to  become  so  disorderly,  do 
you  think  it  is  essential  that  all  their  lives  should 
have  been  spent  in  the  workhouse,  or  do  you 
believe  that  a short  intercourse  with  vicious 
characters  might  have  been  the  cause  of  it  ? — I 
think  that  six  or  twelve  months’  residence  in  a 
workhouse  would  be  enough  to  demoralise  an 
angel. 

4369.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
consider  the  system  of  training  they  undergo, 
though  it  may  be  only  for  a few  months  or  weeks, 
may  be  responsible  for  their  vicious  conduct. 


although  they  may  not  be  brought  up  altogether  G.  G.  Place 
in  the  workhouse  ?— Yes ; but  I must  mention  Esq. 

that  their  literary  education  is  extremely  well  

cared  for;  they  read  and  write  very  well;  there  3°  May 
are  very  good  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  1861. 
but  the  first  use  they  make  of  their  accomplish- 
ments is  to  write  love  letters  to  the  male  paupers. 

4370.  Chairman .]  Are  there  not  girls  brought 
up  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  of  the  age  of  15 
years  and  upwards,  who  are  at  this  moment  classed 
with  the  girls,  and  not  with  the  adults  ? — There 
may  be  a few.  F ormerly  the  school  was  detached, 
and  was  about  half  a mile  or  so  from  the  house ; 
and  when  girls  arrived  at  the  age  of  15  years, 
they  were  transferred  from  the  school,  in  order,  if 
possible,  that  they  might  not  be  contaminated. 

We  placed  them  under  the  superintendent  of 
children,  Mrs.  Kennedy ; but  they  never  stayed 
there  long.  Some  of  them  were  apprenticed  out, 
and  when  they  returned  again  to  the  workhouse, 
they  would  not  be  put  there ; others  demanded 
their  discharge,  and  we  were  never  able  to  prevent 
it.  Others  misconducted  themselves,  or  something  • 
of  that  kind,  and  all  would  invariably  find  their 
way  into  the  body  of  the  house  after  a short 
time. 

4371.  With  reference  to  clergymen  being  pre- 
vented by  law  from  being  guardians,  do  you  not 
think  that  a. clergyman  might  find  himself  in  an 
invidious  position  if  he  were  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise the  rigour  of  the  law  towards  some  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  his  flock  ? — No.  I do  not  see 
why  a layman  should  not  be  just  as  tender  as  a 
clergyman,  and  I trust  they  are  so. 
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Luna,  3°  die  Junii,  1861. 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  George. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell, 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mrs.  Woodlock,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


4372.  Mr.  Maguire. ] I believe  you  have  been 
very  much  interested,  and  actively  engaged,  in 
the  promotion  and  management  of  industrial 
schools  for  girls  since  the  year  1851  ? — Yes. 

4373.  Were  you  instrumental  in  establishing 
and  managing  two  industrial  schools  in  Cork,  by 
means  of  which  about  800  girls  in  succession  were 
trained  to  occupations,  through  which  they  were 
enabled  to  gain  a permanent  livelihood? — Yes. 

4374.  Will  you  state  any  facts  you  may  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the 
objects  of  that  school  and  its  operation  ? — In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  destitution  at  the  time,  from 
the  remains  of  the  famine,  it  was  thought  well  to 
establish  those  schools,  and  I was  asked  to  give 
them  my  assistance.  In  a very  short  time  girls 
crowded  into  them ; and  after  a few  months  they 
were  able  to  earn  a great  deal  of  money,  from 
1 s.  to  1 1.  a week. 

4375.  Were  not  some  of  those  800  girls,  girls 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  at  Cork? 
— Yes;  but  the  schools  had  been  established  before 
they  came  out  of  the  workhouse. 

4376.  But  having  established  the  school,  you 
did  take  some  gilds  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes, 
80  of  them. 

4377.  Had  those  girls  been  any  time  in  the 
Cork  Workhouse  ? — A few  of  them  had  been 
there  some  years;  but  most  of  them  had  only 
gone  in  at  the  time  of  the  famine ; they  had  not 
been  reared  generally  in  the  workhouse. 

4378.  The  majority  of  them  were  not  work- 
house  gii-ls? — No,  they  were  not. 

racter  of  girl,  with  respect  to  physical  strength 
that  you  required,  she  determined  to  give  you 
such  girls  ? — Certainly. 

4379.  The  majority  of  them  had  been  driven 
in  by  the  general  destitution  of  the  country  at 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

4380.  Did  those  girls  exhibit  a great  aptitude 
for  learning? — Yes;  great  anxiety  to  learn. 

4381.  They  exhibited  a great  anxiety  to  support 
themselves,  and  great  aptitude  for  learning  ? — A 
very  great  facility  in  learning. 

4382.  Were  you  one  of  the  founders,  and  are 
you  at  present  the  manager  of  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Industrial  Institute  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4383.  For  what  purpose  was  the  St.  Joseph’s 
institute  founded? — Living  in  a neighbourhood, 
which  abounded  in  destitute  and  vagrant  chil- 
dren, I thought  it  well  to  establish  an  industrial 


school  from  having  seen  the  sucoess  of  a similar 
institution  in  Cork. 

4384.  What  were  the  children  taught? — We 
began  by  teaching  them  plain  work  and  crochet; 
but  the  demand  for  that  kind  having  failed  for 
the  moment,  we  supplied  them  with  other  work. 

4385.  Was  the  attendance  of  those  girls  op- 
tional?— Yes,  entirely  so. 

4386.  When  founding  this  school,  did  you  ever 
contemplate  the  training  of  workhouse  orphans  in 
it?— No. 

4387.  How  was  that  school  supported? — By 
voluntary  contributions.  We  got  subscriptions 
from  friends,  and  also  the  work  of  the  children 
was  paid  for ; but  there  was  no  profit  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  their  work,  I believe. 

4388.  Though  you  did  not  originally  contem- 
plate the  training  of  workhouse  orphans,  did  you 
change  that  intention  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

4389.  When? — We  had  attached  a laundry  to 
the  school,  and  had  some  girls  in  it,  and  having 
had  a pressure  of  work,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  to  bring  out  some  workhouse 
girls. 

4390.  From  having  taken  out  of  the  workhouse 
80  gii'ls  in  Cork,  you  were  interested  in  them  ? — 
Yes.  I went  to  one  of  the  guardians,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  workhouse. 

4391.  To  which  workhouse  was  your  attention 
first  called  ? — I prepared  to  go  to  the  South  Dublin 
Workhouse,  because  I happened  to  know  a guar- 
dian that  would  give  me  a letter  of  introduction. 

4392.  Did  you  go  to  that  workhouse  ? — No. 

4393.  Why  did  you  not  do  so  ? — When  I asked 
for  the  letter  of  introduction,  the  guardian  seemed 
to  be  utterly  surprised.  He  said,  “Are  you 
aware  what  those  girls  are ; they  are  all  bad,’ 
and  I said,  “ It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say 
that  all  the  girls  are  bad  in  a large  union.”  How- 
ever, he  gave  me  a letter,  and  he  said  that,  instead 
of  taking  those  girls,  it  would  better  to  take  more 
hopeful  girls,  who  had  been  under  training  at 
Golden  Bridge  Reformatory  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  I left  him  without  saying  what  I was 
going  to  do ; but  instead  of  going  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  I drove  to  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse. 

4394.  You  abandoned  the  idea  then  of  going 
to  the  South  Dublin  Union,  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  the  guardians  as  to  the  unhope- 
ful character  of  the  girls  for  your  particular  ob- 
ject?— Yes. 

4395.  You 
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4395.  You  went  then  to  the  North  Dublin 
Union  ? — Yes ; I went  there  in  company  with  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  is  my  associate  in  the 
work.  I asked  for  the  chaplain,  whom  I had  met 
once  before.  I told  him  what  I had  come  for, 
and  asked  him  to  conduct  me  to  the  ward. 

4396.  Did  you  go  through  the  adult  ward  ? — I 
told  hi™  what  the  guardian  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  had  said,  and  he  observed  it  was  very  hard 
to  condemn  a whole  class  of  girls,  and  he  should 
he  very  sorry  to  say  the  same  of  all  those  poor 
girls  under  his  care ; but  he  added  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  feared,  from  the  want  of  classifica- 
tion, there  being  many  girls  there  who  must  have 
come  in  from  the  town,  that  the  girls  were  not 
likely  to  be  taken  into  respectable  houses. 

4397.  In  what  general  estimation  had  you  heard 
that  the  North  Dublin  Union  was  held  ? — At  that 
time  I had  heard  nothing  of  either. 

4398.  Are  there  not  very  good  officers  in  the 
North  Dublin  Union? — Very  good;  exceedingly 
so. 

4399.  The  master,  the  matron,  and  others  are 
very  respectable  and  zealous  officers? — Yes;  and 
they  were  very  courteous  to  us. 

4400.  And  all  very  anxious  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  inmates? — Yes,  they  bear  that 
character. 

4401.  Did  you  go  through  the  adult  ward  on 
that  occasion  ? — The  chaplain  offered  to  take  us 
through  the  house,  and  I asked  him  would  he  re- 
commend any  particular  girls ; he  said,  he  did  not 
wish,  in  his  position  as  chaplain,  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction, hut  I might  go  with  him  into  the  ward, 
and  select  the  girls  I thought  would  suit ; and  if  I 
selected  a girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  bad,  he  would 
prevent  my  taking  her ; accordingly,  I took  two 
girls  on  that  occasion.  Then  he  said  to  me,  “ I 
will  take  you  to  the  children’s  ward,  where  I can 
assure  you  the  girls  are  well  taken  care  of,  and 
innocent.” 

4402.  Mr.  Herbert.']  The  ward  where  the  girls 
were  in  up  to  15  years  of  age? — Yes. 

4403.  Mr.  Maguire .]  You  had  apprehensions 
with  respect  to  taking  any  from  the  adult  ward  ? 
— Certainly. 

4404.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  feeling  on 
your  mind  ? — If  it  be  not  presumptuous  in  me  to 
say  so,  I would  observe  that  I regard  the  asso- 
ciation of  girls  with  had  women  in  a different 
point  of  view  from  that  in  which  men  would  re- 
gard it.  Gentlemen  pass  through  a great  deal  of 
wickedness  unscathed,  and  without  being  con- 
taminated, but  I would  not  let  a girl  into  my 
school  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  a fallen  one, 
any  more  (to  use  a coarse  expression)  than  you 
would  allow  a glandered  horse  to  come  into  your 
stable.  I know  it  has  been  said  here  (for  I have 
read  the  evidence)  that  the  children  might  be  only 
exposed  for  a short  time  to  that  contamination, 
but  I have  felt  that  that  seemed  to  he  just  the 
same  as  it  would  be  to  say,  if  a child  had  been 
killed  by  taking  one  drop  of  prussic  acid,  that  she 
had  not  taken  the  whole  bottle. 

4405.  You  hold  a very  strong  opinion,  do  you 
not,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  minute  classi- 
fication in  workhouses? — Yes,  certainly. 

4406.  Did  you  select  the  girls  from  any  par- 
ticular class? — We  saw  the  schoolmistress,  and 
we  asked  her  to  select  the  girls  for  us ; we  told 
her  that  the  girls  would  be  required  to  wash,  and 
must  he  strong ; she  was  pleased,  and  immediately 
brought  before  us  several  girls,  hut  when  we 
looked  at  them,  we  thought  them  too  weak. 

0.28. 


4407.  Did  you  tell  the  schoolmistress  that  you 
required  strong  healthy  girls? — Yes. 

4408.  She  distinctly  understood  the  character 
of  girl  you  required? — Yes,  quite  so,  and  seemed 
very  anxious  about  it. 

4409.  Then,  distinctly  understanding  the  cha- 

4410.  What  kind  of  girls  were  they  that  she 
produced? — When  we  looked  at  them  we  thought 
they  were  stunted  and  weak,  and  unable  for  wash- 
ing, girls  that  would  scarcely  be  able  to  stand 
over  a tub  during  the  day. 

4411.  They  neither  came  up  to  your  require- 
ments, nor  to  her  description  of  them  ? — She  gave 
us  the  best  she  had. 

4412.  Did  you  make  any  selection  on  that 
occasion  ?- — No  ; we  said  we  were  sorry  that  those 
were  of  such  a description,  and  drove  away. 

4413.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  out  of  the  whole  workhouse,  there  was 
not  one  sufficiently  strong  for  your  purpose  ? — 
Not  one,  out  of  the  ward  where  the  children 
were. 

4414.  Mr.  Maguire .]  You  asked  the  school- 
mistress to  select  a number  of  girls  for  you  whom 
she  thought  strong,  healthy,  and  suitable  for  your 
object  ? — Yes. 

4415.  And  she  did  do  so  ? — Yes. 

4416.  And  you  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
idea  in  consequence  of  none  of  them  Being  equal 
to  your  requirements  ? — Certainly. 

4417.  What  course  did  you  then  take? — We 
drove  to  the  Reformatory  at  Golden  Bridge. 

4418.  Did  you  take  any  girls  from  that  estab- 
lishment?— We  took  four,  and  we  subsequently 
took  another  from  the  convict  prison  in  Cork,  by 
recommendation. 

4419.  Were  any  of  those  workhouse  girls? — 
One  of  them  was. 

4420.  How  did  those  girls  turn  out? — Very 
well ; we  know  of  four  of  them ; one  I have  not 
heard  of  since  she  left  us ; she  went  to  England 
when  her  ticket  of  leave  had  expired,  for  their 
tickets  of  leave  had  not  expired  when  we  took 
them. 

4421.  Those  were  female  convicts  from  the  Re- 
formatory ? — Yes. 

4422.  Four,  of  them  turned  out  well? — Yes; 
I have  had  good  news  of  two  that  emigrated ; 
one  of  the  other  two  is  a maid  servant  in  a re- 
spectable family,  where  she  has  continued  well- 
conducted,  and  the  other  was  married  from  the 
establishment,  and  is  going  on  very  well. 

4423.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  girl  that  had  been  reared  in  the 
workhouse  ? — She  wrote  to  me  from  Canada,  say- 
ing that  she  regretted  she  did  not  know  anything 
about  household  service  before  she  went  there, 
and  begging  other  girls  to  pay  attention,  for  she 
could  not  even  make  up  a shirt. 

4424.  What  other  girls  do  you  refer  to  ? — The 
girls  that  she  had  left  behind  in  our  schools. 

4425.  She  complained  that  she  had  not  been 
properly  trained  in  the  workhouse? — She  com- 
plained sadly ; she  had  already  spoken  to  me  on 
that  subject  one  day  when  she  was  sulky  in  the 
school ; her  temper  was  very  violent,  and  I thought 
it  was  a hopeless  case ; I took  great  pains  with  her, 
and  at  last,  her  heart  was  softened ; she  told  me  she 
would  not  go  back  to  the  workhouse ; she  would 
go  to  gaol,  and  would  be  a good  prisoner  for  life ; 
then  she  deplored  bitterly  not  knowing  how  to 
earn  her  bread. 

4426.  Have  you  the  names  of  those  five  girls  ? ; 
— Yes ; hut  my  difficulty  in  mentioning  them 
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would  be,  that  doing  so,  might  injure  their  pros- 
Wooik'k.  peets  in  life.  . , , 

- - - 4427.  But  you  say  that  they  have  turned  out 

3 June  1 861.  well,  and  that  the  girl  who  went  to  Canada  was 
the  one  with  whom  you  had  great  difficulty,  from 
her  sulky  temper  and  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
industrial  training  in  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

4428.  Could  you  give  the  name  of  that  girl  ? — 
Yes;  Ellen  Sullivan. 

4429.  In  what  workhouse  had  she  been  reared? 
— In  Mallow ; she  was  in  prison  for  throwing  a 
porringer  at  the  master,  I think. 

4430.  Mr.  Herbert.]  You  say  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse? — She  had  been 
eight  years  in  Mallow  Workhouse. 

4431.  Mr.  Maguire.’]  What  age  was  she  when 
she  came  to  you  ? — She  was  23,  I think. 

4432.  How  long  had  she  been  in  prison  ? — She 
had  been  two  years,  I think,  in  prison. 

4433.  She  must  have  been  young  when  .she 
went  into  the  workhouse  ? — I suppose  so,  from  her 
statement  that  she  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
workhouse. 

4434.  In  a few  months  did  you  receive  orders 
for  any  particular  kind  of  work? — Yes;  which 
made  us  hope  that  we  could  take  out  some  of 
those  young  girls  from  the  juvenile  ward  of  the 
workhouse  ; we  were  very  anxious  to  do  so,  parti- 
cularly from  the  great  solicitude  expressed  by  the 
schoolmistress  to  have  them  put  out,  for  they  were 
of  an  age  to  go  into  the  adult  ward  of  which  she 
spoke  with  horror,  saying  that  it  was  a great 
pity  she  could  get  no  places  for  them. 

4435.  Mr.  Waldron.~\  Of  which  mistress  are 
you  now  speaking? — Of  the  mistress  of  the 
school  in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse, 

4436.  Mr.  Maguire.']  You  state  that  she  looked 
with  horror  at  those  girls  being  put  into  the  adult 
women’s  ward? — Yes. 

4437.  Did  she  mention  to  you  what  was  the 
cause  of  that  alarm  on  her  part  ? — J ust  the  girls 
associating  with  any  and  every  class  of  women 
that  might  be  there. 

4438.  Did  you  inquire  on  that  occasion  as  to 
the  proficiency  of  the  girls  in  needlework? — 
When  we  went  there  the  second  time  we  told  her 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  those 
young  girls,  and  we  begged  her  to  select  those 
that  could-  do  needlework ; we  stated  that  it  was 
a nice  kind  of  needlework  that  we  had  got  an 
order  for,  and  she  presented  several  girls  to  us.  I 
think  she  selected  14  or  15  of  them,  but  on 
examination  we  found  that  none  of  them  knew 
how  to  work  sufficiently  well  for  our  purposes. 
None  of  them  could  by  themselves  make  a shirt, 
except  indeed  one,  and  for  her  it  was  necessary  to 
baste  the  shirt  together,  but  she  could  not  make  a 
shirt  alone.  Then  we  expressed  our  regret  that 
we  could  not  take  those  girls,  and  asked  her  how 
it  happened  that  girls  of  that  age  could  not  . sew. 
She  said  she  would  willingly  teach  them,  but  she 
had  not  got  material  fit  for  it ; the  clothes  worn  by 
the  paupers  were  of  such  coarse  fabric  that  the 
making  of  them  would  not  improve  the  girls. 
She  also  said  that  she  had  too  little  time,  her 
principal  object  being  to  improve  them  in  literary 
instruction  and  prepare  them  for  the  visits  of  the 
inspector,  who  was  very  strict. 

4439.  Did  she  recognise  to  you  the  importance 
of  industrial  training  to  those  girls? — Yes;  and 
expressed  great  regret  that  it  could  not  be  given 
to  them. 

4440.  If  any  of  those  girls  had  been  old  enough 


to  ask  for  their  discharge,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
any  one  of  them  could  have  maintained  herself  out 
of  the  workhouse  by  her  own  industry  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not ; we  have  had  some  of  them  now  three 
years  under  our  care,  and  they  cannot  do  it  yet  I 
think  there  is  one.  that  could  have  been  made 
helpful  in  a school  for  literary  teaching,  for  she 
was  hoping  to  be  sent  to  the  Normal  School  of 
the  National  Board. 

4441.  But  in  any  industrial  work  -was  there 
any  one  of  those  girls  who,  if  she  had  been  of  ao-e 
to  ask  for  her  discharge,  could  have  maintained 
herself  outside  the  workhouse  ? — No,  not  in  the 
slightest  manner. 

4442.  That  you  are  positive  of  ? — Certainly. 

4443.  I need  scarcely  ask  you  if  it  is  your  opi- 
nion that  industrial  training  should  be  sacrificed  to 
literary  instruction  ? — I do  not  at  all  object  to 
literary  instruction,  but  I think  it  is  a dreadful 
wrong  to  the  ratepayers  that  the  girls  should  not 
be  taught  how  to  earn  their  bread ; but  that  need 
not  prevent  their  learning  how  to  read  and  write 
at  the  same  time. 

4444.  Assuming  that  the  girls  are  to  be  reared 
in  the  workhouse,  is  it  your  opinion  that  a very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  time  which  is  now 
devoted  to  literary  instruction  should  be  devoted 
to  industrial  training  ? — I should  say  that  there  is 
time  enough  for  everything ; but  if  it  were  con- 
sidered that  they  had  not  sufficient  time  for  every- 
thing I would  sacrifice  a great  part  of  the  literary 
instruction  to  industrial  training. 

4445.  Instead,  of  recommending  that  industrial 
training  should  be:  subordinate  to  literary  training, 
you  would  sacrifice  part  of  the  literary  training  to 
industrial  training,  if  you  were  driven  to  it  ? — 
Certainly,  knowing  that  the  literary  training  can 
be  carried  on  during  a long  course  of  years,  while 
the  other  is  proceeding. 

4446.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
were  prepared  to  take  out  a number  of  those  girls 
if  they  had  been  suitable  for  the.  work  ? — Yes  ; 
and  we  were  greatly  disappointed ; we  promised 
the  mistress  material  on  which,  she  might  teach 
the  children  a better  class  of  needlework  if  she 
would  do  it. 

4447.  The  schoolmistress  was  anxious  that  the 
girls  should  be  taken  out? — Yes;  very  willing 
indeed. 

4448.  Why  did  she  seem  so  willing  that  they 
should  be  taken  out? — To  prevent  their  going 
into  the  women’s  ward. 

4449.  Did  you  take  out  of  the  workhouse  any 
of  those  children  then? — Not  at  that  time;  but 
we  brought  the  material  next  day,  and  some  time 
after  we  came  again. 

4450.  Did  you  find  that  in  the  meantime  the 
girls  had  improved  ? — They  had  shown  a great 
anxiety  to  learn,  and  they  had  even,  given  up 
some  of  their  recreation  to  do  so ; but  they  had. 
still  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  give  us  a hope 
that  they  could  earn  anything.;  however,  we 
thought  it  better  to  bring,  them  away,  and  we 
did  so. 

4451.  How  many  did  you  take  away? — We 
selected  seven  to  come  away  at  once.  I think 
those  girls  from  whom  we  made  the  selection 
were  all  of  them  monitresses ; that  is,  out  of  the  15, 
10  were  monitresses. 

4452.  But  you  selected  14  or  15  altogether  out 
of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

4453.  Were  those  girls  specially  recommended 
to  .you  ? — Yes. 

4454.  "What  were  their  ages  ? — I shall  answer 

that 
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that  presently ; they  were  fairly  on  the  point  of 
going  to  the  women’s  ward. 

4455.  Can  you  state  how  long  they  had  been 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Referring  to  the  Report  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  Institute,  reprinted  from 
the  “Irish  Quarterly  Review”  for  January  1860, 
I find  that  No.  1,  age  between  14  and  15,  had  been 
nine  years  in  the  workhouse;  No.  2,  age  between 
14  and  15,  had  been  14  years  in  the  workhouse  ; 
No.  3,  age  about  16,  had  been  14  years  in  the 
workhouse ; No.  4,  age  16,  had  been  10  years  in 
the  workhouse;  No.  5,  age  16,  had  been  two-and- 
a-half  years  in  the  workhouse ; No.  6,  age  16, 
had  been  nine  years  in  the  workhouse ; No.  7, 
a°e  22,  had  been  16  years  in  the  workhouse ; 
No.  8,  age  15,  had  been  11  years  in  the  work- 
house  ; No.  9,  age  17,  had  been  nine  years  in  the 
workhouse;  No.  10,  age  16,  had  been  eight 
years  in  the  workhouse;  No.  11,  age  15,  had 
been  eight  years  in  the  workhouse  ; and  No.  12, 
age  19,  had  been  11  years  in  the  workhouse. 
We  have  taken  two  since  then,  who  were  only 
13  years  of  age ; they  were  twin  sisters,  and  had 
been  10  years  in  the  workhouse ; also  a girl  of 
18,  who  had  been  about  10  years  in  the  work- 
house. 

4456.  Upon  whose  authority  do  you  make  that 
statement,  as  to  the  time  those  girls  had  been  in 
the  workhouse? — For  the  purpose  of  making  a 
register,  we  called  each  girl  up  separately,  after 
she  had  been  a few  days  with  us,  and  asked  her 
about  her  parentage,  and  the  number  of  years  she 
supposed  she  had  been  in  the  workhouse,  and  so  on. 

4457.  Did  you  take  means  to  confirm  their 
accounts  of  themselves  in  that  particular  by  any 
other  information  ? — No ; we  did  not  think  it 
necessary. 

4458.  You  had  no  reason  to  believe  they  were 
not  stating  accurately  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  in  the  workhouse? — Certainly  not;  there 
was  no  object  in  deceiving  us. 

4459.  Have  you  the  names  of  those  girls  who 
were  taken  from  the  North  Dublin  Union  ? — Yes. 

4460.  And  are  you  ready  to  hand  them  in  ? — 
I will  communicate  them  to  the  Committee  before 
I leave  the  room  to-day. 

4461.  Have  the  names  appeared  in  any  docu- 
ment to  which  the  public  have  access  ? — Yes ; in 
the  first  report  of  the  school  I mentioned  one  girl 
whose  father  had  been  a great  drunkard,  and  she, 
in  making  up  her  master’s  room,  found  that  report, 
and  came  to  me  with  tears,  saying  it  was  a hard 
case. 

4462.  You  say  that  their  ages  were  between  13 
and  15  ? — No.  1 was  between  14  and  15  years  of 
age;  No.  2 between  14  and  15  ; No.  3 about  16; 
No.  4 about  16 ; No.  5 about  16 ; No.  6 about  16 ; 
No.  17  about  22. 

4463.  Were  those  girls  who  were  over  16  years 
of  age  taken  from  the  juvenile  department? — 
Yes.  The  girl  of  22  was  lame,  and  we  chose  her, 
thinking  that  no  one  would  ever  take  her  out  of 
the  workhouse ; she  was  and  is  a very  good  girl. 
All  were  taken  out  of  the  juvenile  ward. 

4464.  Can  you  state  how  it  was  that  they  were 
in  the  juvenile  ward? — The  mistress  acknowledged 
to  me  that  she  was  never  anxious  to  tell  the  ages 
of  the  gilds,  on  account  of  what  I have  already 
mentioned,  in  respect  of  their  being  transferred 
to  the  adult  ward ; but  I should  hope  there  will 
be  no  reproach  cast  upon  her  on  that  account. 

4465.  But  in  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  girls 
were  kept  in  the  juvenile  ward  beyond  the  age 
prescribed  by  law  ?— Yes ; but  she  had  given  this 


girl  of  22  and  another  of  19  a special  charge,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  a right  to  stay  there. 

4466.  But  the  other  girls  were  not  sent  out  of 
the  juvenile  ward  ? — Just  so. 

4467.  Because  the  mistress  was  anxious  to 
save  them  from  the  contamination  of  the  adult 
ward  ? — Yes. 

4468.  Did  you  make  notes  from  time  to  time 
of  the  progress  and  characters  of  those  girls? — 
My  notes  have  consisted  in  constantly  watching 
the  girls.  I live  nearly  opposite  the  place  where 
they  are,  and  am  daily  there. 

4469.  You  were  anxious  to  test  minutely  the 
result  of  the  experiment? — My  anxiety  was  to 
take  out  those  girls  and  to  train  them  so  as  to 
make  them  self-supporting,  and  render  them 
respectable  members  of  society;  and  I did  so 
from  feeling  the  greatest  horror  that  poor  orphan 
girls  should  be  exposed  to  the  contaminating  in- 
fluences of  the  adult  ward ; but  my  wish  was  to 
make  no  rout  at  all  upon  the  subject  until  I had 
succeeded  in  my  object. 

4470.  And  you  have  most  anxiously  watched 
the  result  of  your  experiment? — Yes;  I had 
hoped  that  it  would  take  but  a short  time  to  train 
those  girls  so  that  I might  be  able  to  put  them 
out  to  situations  by  degrees,  and  bring  away 
many  more  from  the  workhouse;  but  it  has 
turned  out  quite  differently;  it  has  taken  more 
time  than  was  anticipated,  but  we  determined  to 
succeed  if  possible  with  the  few  we  had. 

4471.  Will  you  state  the  results  thus  far? — Of 
those  15  girls  we  have  placed  seven  out. 

4472.  In  what  way? — At  first  we  intended  to 
make  those  girls  servants,  but  after  examination 
we  gave  up  that  idea,  thinking  it  unwise  to  send 
them  out  as  servants,  because  from  their  want  of 
information  we  found  them  utterly  incapable  of 
being  useful  in  any  house.  They  were  ignorant 
of  the  ordinary  things  of  life ; they  did  not  know 
the  names  even  of  common  objects  and  household 
utensils ; they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves ; 
they  did  not  even  care  to  dress  themselves  pro- 
perly, and  their  tempers  were  so  very  violent  that 
almost  a mere  reproach  brought  out  that  dreadful 
howl  which  is  peculiar  to  workhouse  girls.  We 
were  almost  afraid  to  continue  the  experiment, 
fearing  to  call  down  upon  us  public  censure  in 
case  the  noise  they  made  should  give  rise  to  the 
impression  that  they  were  illtreated. 

4473.  Was  their  language  bad? — No,  except 
to  each  other.  There  was  constant  quarrelling 
among  them,  and  this  continued  until  we  got  out 
the  most  unruly,  whom  we  put  out  sooner  than  we 
otherwise  should  have  done  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  their  temper. 

4474.  In  fact  the  girls  were  utterly  ignorant, 
and  almost  unmanageable  ? — Yes. 

4475.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  specially 
with  regard  to  the  seven  girls  you  attempted  to 
place  out  at  service? — Three  of  those  left  their 
places  to  go  back  to  the  workhouse,  and  a fourth 
returned  to  the  workhouse  hospital  with  sofe 
eyes. 

4476.  How  long  had  they  been  with  you?: — I 
cannot  say  exactly ; they  had  been  with  us  per- 
haps some  months,  some  of  them  longer ; the  last 
of  them  I placed  out  only  about  three  months 
ago. 

4477.  How  long  had  she  been  with  you? — 
About  two  years. 

4478.  You  had  done  everything  in  your  power 
to  make  her  useful  and  docile  ? — Yes;  we  thought 
to  make  her  a sewer  on  account  of  her  temper,  be- 
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Mrs.  cause  that  might  not  attract  so  much  notice  in  the 
W oodlock.  life  of  a seamstress,  but  her  sight  was  bad,  so  that 

we  were  obliged  to  force  her  into  service.  "We 

3 June  sent  her  to  a lady  who  has  already  trained  10  of 
the  extern  girls,  and  she  told  us  that  this  girl  has 
given  more  trouble  to  her  than  the  whole  of  the  10 
whom  she  had  taken  in  from  charity ; that  two  or 
three  times  she  has  been  on  the  point  of  dismiss- 
ing her,  and  that  the  girl  herself  often  threatened 
to  go  away. 

4479.  Are  the  other  three  girls  in  service  still  ? 
— Yes;  this.is  one,  and  there  are  two  others.  The 
second  girl  is  equally  violent.  Ider  mistress  came 
the  other  day  to  say  that  she  had  arrived  just  in  time 
to  save  her  little  boy,  of  seven  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  thrown  by  this  girl  in  a fit  of  passion 
down  a whole  flight  of  stairs.  She  is  still  out,  and 
having  a good  heart,  her  temper  rather  excites 
compassion. 

4480.  Mr.  Monsell. Can  you  give  us  the  exact 
length  of  time  each  of  those  girls  had  remained 
under  your  superintendence  ?— Six  of  the  girls 
had  been  with  us  on  an  average  14  months ; the 
seventh  was  brought  direct  to  a situation. 

4481.  Now  will  you  tell  us  something  of  the 
third  girl,  who  is  in  service  ?—  That  was  a more 
hopeful  girl  than  any ; we  put  her  out  very  soon ; 
she  was  the  first  we  took  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  we  got  her  a place  very  quickly,  with  a lady 
who  took  great  pains  with  her. 

4482.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Was  her  temper  good  ? 

■ — Yes. 

4483.  She  was  the  exception  ? — Yes. 

4484.  With  regard  to  the  other  girls,  have  you 
any  statement  to  make  about  them  ? — One  was 
taken  to  Manchester  by  a sister  settled  there; 
another  voluntarily  left  the  school  to  return  to 
the  workhouse.  I have  six  staying  with  me;  I 
found  it  difficult  to  put  them  out  to  domestic  service, 
and  have  given  up  the  idea,  because  it  would  in- 
jure the  establishment  to  send  them  out,  if  they 
were  unfit  for  the  duties  they  would  have  to  per- 
form, and  those  girls  who  have  sufficient  sight  to 
be  sewers,  we  have  taught  to  make  gloves  such  as 
these  ( handing  a bundle  of  gloves  to  the  Chairman ). 
They  make  them  very  well,  and  our  only  difficulty 
is,  that  it  is  hard  to  incite  the  girls  to  industry. 

4485.  They  have  become  proficient  workers, 
and  are  able  to  produce  an  article  of  that  kind, 
and  yet  they  have  no  desire  to  do  it  ?— Yes ; we 
have  been  unable  to  put  them  out  to  service,  and 
they  have  no  energy,  and  no  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, and  no  idea  of  life ; however,  we  hope 
to  succeed  with’ them,  and  to  make  a teacher  of  one.- 

4486.  But  if  they  were  put  out  at  this  moment, 
would  they  be  in  a position  to  support  them- 
selves?—-Very  lately,  my  associate  and  I had  a 
consultation  on  the  question,  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  them  an  idea  of  life,  and  bring 
them  to  their  senses ; and  we  found,  upon  examin- 
ing them,  that  they  would  really  be  unable  to 
clothe  themselves,  and  give  themselves  a break- 
fast ; and  we  were  afraid  they  might  become  alto- 
gether a failure  during  the  intermediate  time. 

4487.  How  many  girls  are  there  in  your  esta- 
blishment ? — Eleven  interns. 

4488.  Plow  many  are  there  who  were  not 
workhouse  girls  ? — Five. 

448 9.  ^ Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  managing 
those  girls  ? — None  whatever ; they  are  exceed- 
ingly hopeful. 

4490.  Are  they  girls  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  picked  almost  out  of  the  street  ?— Two  of 
them  are  of  the  most  destitute  class ; one  of  them 


is  exceedingly  hopeful,  so  much  so,  that  she  has 
taken  charge  of  one  of  the  workhouse  girls,  and 
has  taught  her  how  to  make  a pair  of  gloves  in  a 
very  few  months,  to  show  her  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  she  has  received  in  the  institution.  Then 
we  have  one  girl  who  scarcely  reads  and  writes, 
but  whom  we  have  placed  as  a monitress  over  the 
workhouse  girls,  in  the  absence  of  the  mistress  ■ 
her  character  being  so  good,  that  she  obtains  the 
respect  of  the  workhouse  girls,  although  she 
takes  a lesson  in  reading  from  one  of  them  every 
morning.  3 

4491.  How  many  girls  have  you  taken  into 
your  institution  who  have  not  been  workhouse 
girls  ? — The  average  number  of  pupils  is  20 ; 3$ 
girls,  not  from  the  workhouse,  were  settled  out 
respectably  in  the  course  of  three  years. 

4492;  You  have  found  no  difficulty  in  training 
those  girls,  or  inspiring  them  with  a proper  spirit 
of  self-reliance? — Quite  the  contrary;  we  have 
seen  nothing  on  their  part  but  anxiety  to  im- 
prove themselves;  and  their  good  conduct  has 
been  continuous.  Since  they  have  left  us,  we 
have  had  but  one  who  has  not  turned  out  a most 
respectable  girl,  and  she  is  not  by  any  means  ill 
conducted ; she  lives  with  her  mother. 

4493.  What  is  the  temper  of  those  girls?— 
They  have  no  idea  of  being  ill-tempered ; they 
are  almost  all  very  docile ; the  others  take  things 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  seem  insensible  to  the 
advantages  they  enjoy. 

4494.  Those  girls  represent  the  very  poorest 
class? — They  represent  the  most  destitute  class, 
and  that  was  the  reason  we  took  them. 

4495.  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  what  is 
the  general  effect  of  the  workhouse  training  of  girls 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  useful  habits  ? — 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  training  at  all 
in_  the  workhouse  for  useful  habits.  I do  not 
think  that  literary  training  will  teach  a girl  mo- 
rality ; and  I do  not  consider  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  them  the  necessary  training,  collected  to- 
gether as  they  are  in  such  masses,  without  suffi- 
cient supervision.  I think,  in  fact,  a higher  than 
ordinary  tone  of  supervision  is  necessary  for  girls 
who,  like  workhouse  girls,  never  come  under  any 
other  influence  that  what  is  supplied  within  the 
workhouse.  They  are  not  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
means  by  which  character  is  developed.  They 
are  subjected  neither  to  the  usual  religious  influ- 
ences, nor  to  public  opinion,  nor  to  the  effect  of 
family  ties. 

4496.  Upon  the  character  of  those  girls,  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  training  they  receive  in  the  work- 
house  ; are  they  lazy  ? — They  are  lazy,  idle,  care- 
less, and  apathetic ; besides  being  violent  in  the 
extreme,  they  are  sulky,  which  is  not  usually  the 
case  where  the  temper  is  violent ; but  in  the  work- 
house  they  dare  not  answer  the  officials,  and  con- 
sequently they  sulk  for  hours.  A lady  who 
had  taken  one  of  these  girls,  told  me  that  she  had 
sulked  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night, 
never  tasting  food,  leaning  her  head  all  the  while 
on  the  kitchen  table,  although  the  lady  had  im- 
plored her  to  take  food,  and  coaxed  her,  and  tried 
to  bring  her  round.  She  had  to  lock  up  that 
girl’s  clothes  three  times  to  prevent  her  running 
off  to  the  workhouse.  On  another  occasion,  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  sent  her  back,  when  she 
wanted  to  run  away  from  her  place,  and  she  did 
at  last  get  away. 

4497.  You  think  the  training  these  girls  receive 
leads  to  laziness,  idleness,  apathy,  violence  of 
temper,  and  sulkiness? — Yes. 

4498.  Should 
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4498.  Should  you  say  that  they  are  remarkable 
for  o-enerosity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  selfishness 
on  the  other  ? — They  are  exceedingly  selfish ; so 
much  so,  that  one  girl  who  had  knitted  a pair  of 
stockings  for  hex-self,  when  asked  to  knit  a pair 
for  her  sister,  said  she  should  be  sorry  to  knit 
stockings  for  anybody  but  herself ; they  are  shut 
up  in  themselves. 

4499.  You  have  also  stated  that  those  girls  are 
exceedingly  idle? — Thay  have  no  object  for  the 
development  of  their  energies. 

4500.  Then  with  regard  to  laziness  ? — It  seems 
obvious  that  a system  which  allows  girls  to  remain 
12  or  13  hours  in  bed,  as  is  the  case  in  different 
workhouses,  is  enough  to  make  them  lazy. 

4501.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
girls  remain  any  undue  number  of  hours  in  bed  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  sent  to  bed  very  early. 

4502.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  they  are  put 
to  bed?— I think  they  are  sent  to  bed  between  7 
and  8 in  the  summer. 

4503.  And  do  you  know  at  what  time  they 
rise  ? — I believe  at  about  7 or  8 ; they  are  forced  to 
be  idle,  for  they  have  no  means  in  the  workhouse  of 
occupying  their  time  ; they  have  no  material  on 
which  they  can  learn  to  be  industrious ; they  have 
no  wox-k  before  them  by  means  of  which  they 
could  even  pass  away  the  time  after  school  hours ; 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  talk  all  day  long; 
they  have  no  books  even,  except  their  school 
books. 

4504.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make,  I think, 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  literary  in- 
struction supplied  to  those  girls? — No. 

4505.  But  you  think  that  the  more  important 
branch  of  female  education  is  entirely  neglected  ? 
— Entirely  so. 

4506.  And  you  are  in  a position  to  say  that 
there  is  a marked  difference  between  girls  who 
have  been  reared  in  the  workhouse,  and  girls  who 
have  been  taken  from  outside  the  workhouse, 
though  they  belong  to  the  very  poorest  and  most 
destitute  class? — We  find  that.  I have  known  a 
little  destitute  girl  come  in  and  sit  down  side  by 
side  with  a workhouse  girl,  and  in  a very  short 
time  earn  2 s.  or  3 s.,  while  the  other  girl  was 
earning  not  1 s. ; the  destitute  girl  working  hard 
for  the  benefit  of  a sick  brother  at  home. 

4507.  What  is  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the 
children  in  the  St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  Institute? 
— The  kind  of  work  which  induced  us  to  bring 
those  girls  out  of  the  wox-khouse,  is  shown  in  the 
model  book  of  the  National  schools  {producing  a 
hook),  published  by  Mr.  Alexander  Thom,  the 
Government  publisher ; he  came  to  us  to  say  he 
could  not  get  them  done  in  Dublin,  and  I ac- 
cepted the  order,  thinking  that  I should  find  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it  done.  I did,  however-,  find 
the  gi-eatest  difficulty,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
get  them  done  in  Cork  and  Midleton.  Some 
ladies  assisted  us  at  first,  but  now  250  of.  these 
books  have  been  filled  up  in  the  school. 

4508.  You  ai-e  now  enabled  to  complete  the 
order  in  the  school  ? — The  workhouse  girls  are, 
some  of  them,  able  to  do  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  embroidery  and  straw  plaiting.  A 
girl  who  could  go  through  the  work  in  that 
book  would  be  fit  for  any  kind  of  woman’s 
Work. 

4509.  Did  you  find  that  those  girls  who  had 
not  been  in  the  workhouse  were  quite  competent 
to  assist  in  it,  after  a training  in  your  school  ? — 
Yes,  after  a while ; but  we  particularly  gave  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  teaching  the  workhouse  girls. 
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4510.  Is  it  by  their  aid  that  you  are  now  en-. 
abled  to  perfect  these  orders? — Yes. 

4511.  Those  are  workhouse  gilds  who  have 
been  with  you  a long  time  ? — Yes,  three  years. 

4512.  But  do  you  not  find  that  the  gilds  who 
have  not  been  reared  in  the  workhouse  are  more 
apt  at  learning,  and  more  competent  than  the 
workhouse  girls? — Yes,  they  learn  plain  work 
much  quicker ; we  put  only  a few  of  them  to  that 
special  work. 

4513.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with 
ladies  in  the  other  workhouses  of  Ireland  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  question  of  female  indus- 
trial training  ? — In  every  part  of  Ireland  ; that  is 
to  say,  with  such  ladies  as  take  an  interest  in 
workhouse  children,  and  also  I would  say  with 
managers  of  industrial  schools,  schools  attached 
to  convents,  and  with  Catholic  ladies  generally. 

4514.  Can  you  state  whether  the  experience 
of  those  ladies  leads  them  to  form  the  same  opi- 
nion as  you  have  expressed  with  respect  to  work- 
house  girls  ? — I have  had  letters  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  praying  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  I 
am  now  speaking  upon  before  the  Committee  ; all 
of  them  expressing  the  same  opinions,  all  of  them 
the  same  horror  of  the  workhouse  training,  and  of 
the  danger  and  the  hopelessness  of  getting  any- 
thing done  for  those  girls  outside  the  workhouse, 
for  want  of  better  training. 

4515.  Are  those  ladies  competent,  as  well  by 
social  position  as  by  intelligence,  to  offer  an  au- 
thoritative opinion  on  the  question  ? — Certainly ; 
they  are  as  well  qualified  as  I am ; they  are  ladies 
whose  social  rank  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  forming  correct  opinions. 

4516.  You  are  in  communication  with  those 
ladies  who  visited  the  workhouse  in  the  city  of 
Cork  ?— Yes. 

4517.  You  would  look  upon  any  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  those  ladies  as  very  important?- — 
Very  much  so. 

4518.  And  in  every  way  do  their  opinions 
corroborate  your  opinion? — Yes;  and  some  ac- 
counts they  sent  me  of  those  workhouse  girls 
seem  to  be  almost  exaggerated. 

4519.  You  tested  your  experiment  by  taking 
girls  from  a union  in  Dublin,  which  was  considered 
to  be  well  managed  ? — Yes ; it  bears  a very  high 
character. 

4520.  A union  which  you  knew  had  the  benefit 
of  experienced  and  able  officers? — Yes;  I heard, 
particularly,  of  Captain  Lindsey,  who  took  a great 
interest  in  the  children. 

4521.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  officers  of  the 
workhouse,  the  matron,  the  master,  and  those  in 
immediate  authority  ? — Yes,  both  the  master  and 
the  schoolmistress  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  good 
officers.  I never  saw  the  matron. 

4522.  Then  the  result  of  that  experiment  of 
yours,  made  upon  girls  taken  from  what  may  be 
called  a model  union,  has  impressed  upon  your 
mind  the  conviction  that  workhouse  training  is 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  self-reliance  and  energy  in 
those  girls,  and  to  the  development  of  proper 
moral  qualities  ? — Certainly. 

4523.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  on  that  subject? — It  would  be  rather' 
difficult  in  a few  words  to  express  all  that  I have 
to  say. 

4524.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  proper  industrial 
training  can  be  given  to  children  in  workhouses  ? 
— I think  it  cannot  be  given. 

4525.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  coming 
to  that  conclusion  ? — I think  that  children  who 
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4526.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  reared 

3 June  1861.  entirely  apart  from  such  establishments  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; they  are  apt  to  be  too  fond  of  tbe  place 
where  they  have  been  reared ; they  get  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  do  not  know  what  a misfortune 
it  is  to  be  there. 

_ 4527 . They  have  no  shame  of  pauperism  ? — 
No;  on  the  contrary,  they  look  down  on  the  girls 
who  come  in  for  a short  time.  I heard  a lady  say 
that  she  saw  a little  girl  (tins  was  not  in  the  North 
Dublin  Workhouse)  looking  very  sad,  the  other 
girls  keeping  away  from  her,  and  saying,  “ Oh ! 
that’s  only  a little  beggar  girl.”  The  longer 
time  they  are  in  the  workhouse,  the  more  they 
enjoy  it. 

4528.  They  look,  in  fact,  upon  the  workhouse 
as  their  home  ?■ — Yes ; one  of  them  declared  that 
she  loved  the  very  walls  of  the  workhouse ; but 
she  was  a pauper  by  birthright.  Her  grandmother 
lives  in  an  almshouse,  and  her  mother  had  got 
into  the  workhouse,  though  she  has  sons  who  are 
well  able  to  help  her. 

4529.  It  is  your  opinion,  that  if  the  children 
were  reared  outside  the  workhouse,  they  would 
not  wish  to  come  into  it  when  they  were  15  years 
of  age  ?■ — Certainly;  they  would  naturally  acquire 
the  horror  of  the  workhouse  which  every  other 
poor  person  has. 

4530.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  feeling  among 
the  poor  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  workhouse 
relief  ? — I know  that  they  exhaust  every  resource 
before  they  will  go  into  the  workhouse . I have 
known  several  families  who  lay  on  the  floor  for 
months  rather  than  do  so.  Last  winter  we  sup- 
ported several  of  them. 

4531.  You  speak  from  a very  extended  ex- 
perience in  these  matters? — I think  not  many 
ladies  have  had  more  experience. 

. 4532.  You  have  visited  the  poor  from  time  to 
time  in  company  with  other  ladies,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  those  societies  ? — Yes. 

4533.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
feelings?— Yes. 

4534.  And  you  state  that  the  feeling  of  the 
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4538.  In  reference  to  that  school  in  Cork 
through  which  800  girls  passed,  did  you  fm-l 
those  girls  presented  a very  marked  contrast  to 
the  girls  taken  from  the  North  Dublin  Union’— 
The  greatest  contrast;  and  I also  found  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  Cork  and  Dublin 
girds  in  their  anxiety  to  learn. 

4539.  Did  you  find  them  amenable  to  control? 

— Yes;  the  Cork  workhouse  girls  were  verv 
amenable.  •' 

4540.  Anxious  to  learn  to  support  themselves? 

—Yes.;  and  in  fact  they  all  became  self-sum 
porting.  1 

4541.  With  respect  to  female  inspection  in 
workhouses ; is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  kind  of  female  inspection,  or 
female  supervision  of  a higher  order  than  now 
exists  ?— 1 should  like  to  see  a higher  order  of 
females  encouraged  to  visit  workhouses,  because 
it  would  give  courage  to  the  schoolmistress,  if  she 
saw  her  efforts  recognised,  and  she  would  then 
know  that  she  might  be  sure  there  would  be 
friends  for  well-conducted  children.  I think  it 
w°uld  be  a great  incentive  to  the  children  to 
exert  themselves,  and  very  civilising  to  them  to 
see  a class  of  persons  somewhat  different  from 
paupers. 

4542.  And  create  influential  friends  for  the 
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poor  towards  the  workhouse  is  one  of  great 
aversion  ? — Yes,  certainly ; it  is  one  of  horror. 

4535.  Are  you  strongly  in  favour  of  infant 
schools?  — Yes;  I believe  if  they  were  well 
managed  they  would  almost  suffice  for  pauper 
children  if  they  were  attached  to  industrial  schools, 
because  infant  schools  would  develope  children 
morally,  and  the  industrial  schools  attached  to 
them  would  carry  on  that  education  and  facilitate 
then-  becoming  as  soon  as  possible  useful  in  life, 
and  able  to  help  their  families. 

4536.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  in- 
dustrial schools,  as  a member  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Industrial  Institute  ? — We  have  had  an  infant 
school  attached  to  the  industrial  school.  I have 
also  had  great  experience  in  infant  training  in 
establishments  on  the  Continent;  and  I have 
seen  all  that  can  be  gained  by  taking  children 
and  training  them  at  a very  early  age. 

4537.  You  think  that  the  training  of  a child 
in  a workhouse  deadens  every  motive  for  self- 
exertion, and  that  training  a child  in  an  infant 
school  and  industrial  school,  has  quite  the  con- 
trary effect? — Yes,  quite  the  contrary.  I have 
known  infants  as  they  are  called,  (though  the 
children  have  passed  the  age  of  infancy,  strictly 
speaking),  in  Cork,  earn  a great  deal  for  the 
support  of  their  families. 
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girls  who  might  be  useful  in  placing  them  out 
afterwards? — Yes;  ladies  have  come  into  our 
industrial  school,  and  taken  an  interest  in  the 
children  who  have  been  recommended  to  them, 
and  became  friends  to  them  for  life. 

4543.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  giving  the 
freest  permission  to  ladies  to  enter  the  workhouse  ? 
—Yes,  certainly  ; I think  that  if  they  had  done 
so  a long  time  ago,  they  would  have  remonstrated 
with  guardians  about  the  girls  not  having  work 
fit  for  them  to  do  for  training  purposes.  ° 

4544.  In  fact,  I suppose  you  think  you  could 
scarcely  blame  the  guardians  for  being  ignorant 
of  what  is  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  education 
of  young  girls? — I must  say,  I think  that  the 
thing  ought  to  have  been  insisted  upon  by  the 
matron,  even  without  any  inspection. 

4545.  You  think  it  is  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance, that  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  qualified,  to  apply  that  interest  use- 
fully, should  have  free  access  to  the  workhouse  ? 

~ Certainly,  just  the  same  as  at  any  other  public 
institution.  I think  they  have  not  known  the 
misery  that  there  is  in  workhouses,  or  else  some 
improvement  would  have  taken  place  before  now. 

4546.  Practically,  that  very  result  has  followed 
from  the  adoption  of  that  system  in  Cork  ? — Yes;: 
ladies  have  written  to  me,  that  the  children  have 
become  more  encouraged  to  good  conduct,  that 
several  have  been  placed  out  already ; there  is 
an  interest  excited  for  them  among  ladies  in  their 
position,  and  that  has  a beneficial  effect. 

4547.  Do  you.  think,  from  your  experience, 
that  the  relief  given  by  workhouses  is  adequate 
to  the.  necessities  of  the  really  destitute  poor  ? — 
Certainly  not.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  go 
into  the  workhouse  until  he  is  really,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  last  gasp  of  hunger ; whereas,  if  the  relief 
were  sufficient,  people  would  go  in  at  once. 

4548.  But  they  remain  out  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  ? — They  will  never  go  in  so  long  as  they 
have  anything  that  they  can  pawn. 

4549.  But  having  once  gone  in,  they  are  indif- 
ferent about  going  in  a second  time  ?■ — Yes;  they 
are  then  degraded,  and  do  not  care. 

4550.  They  struggle  against  it,  however,  as  long 
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as  possible  ? — Yes';  and  their  friends  struggle 
against  it  for  them. 

4551.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a consider- 
able amount  of  out-door  relief  given.in  Dublin  by 
charitable  institutions  ? — It  is  a known  fact  that 
such  relief  is  given  both  by  the  society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  by  the  Ladies’  Association, 
as  well  as  by  the  many  religious  communities. 

4552.  And  does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to 
Cork  ? — Yes. 

4553.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  result 
if  such  societies  did  not  exist,  and  if  such  relief 
were  not  given  to  poor  people ; would  the  miseries- 
of  the  poor  be  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  those 
societies  not  administering  relief  ? — I really  cannot 
imagine  such  a state  of  tilings. 

4554.  And  you  have  a great  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  the  destitute  poor  ? — 
Yes;  a knowledge  acquired  by  visiting  them  in 
their  homes,  watching  their  children  for  years, 
taking  their  children  under  my  care,  and  speaking 
with  their  families  themselves. 

4555.  Have  you,  yourself,  after  having  ad- 
ministered the  relief  entrusted  to  you  by  a charity, 
often  found  that  you  have  left  behind  unrelieved 
persons  as  destitute,  and  as  much  in  want  of  re- 
lief, as  those  whom  you  have,  been  able  to  assist  ? 
— Certainly. 

4556.  _ There  is  a large  mass  of  destitution  which 
poor  relief  never  reaches  ? — Yes.  The  poor  ex- 
haust themselves  to  help  their  friends,  rather  than 
let  them  go  into  the  ivorkhouse ; of  that  I have 
had  personal  experience.  I have  seen  a woman 
stay  at  home  because  she  had  pledged,  to  assist  a 
neighbour,  the  last  article  of  clothing  that  decency 
could  spare. 

4557.  Would  you  consider  a person  in  a state 
of  destitution  who  lay  on  a sop  of  broken  straw  ? 
—Many  of  the  poor  do  not  even  lie  on  straw  at 
all.  I knew  a family  of  10  persons  whom,  just 
before  last  Christmas  (they  having  been  in  most 
respectable  circumstances,  and  lost  then-  property 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act),  I saw  sleep- 
ing on  the  bare  boards,  without  blankets  to  cover, 
them.  It  was  through  the  Industrial  School  that 
we  became  acquainted  with  that  case.  We  kept 
their  girls  for  three  months;  we  got  situations 
for  two  brothers;  and  now  that  family  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  keep  themselves,  and  are  again  afloat  in 
the  world. 

4558.  But  for  the  relief  your  society  afforded 
that  family,  they  would  have  starved  ? — Yes,  they 
would  have  utterly  starved. 

4|559.  Although  there  are  two  unions  in  Dublin  ? 

4560.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  administration 
of  out-door  relief  to  widows  and  orphans  ? — Yes. 
We  have  had  some  such  cases  in  connexion  with 
our  school ; we  have  a widow  with  six  children, 
two  of  them  remarkably  nice  girls,  over  15  years 
of  age ; we  support  those  girls,  and  we  are  teach- 
ing them,  a trade,  and  of  course  we  would  not  let 
them  go  into  the  workhouse,  for  it  is  quite  evident 
what  would  become  of  them  if  they  did. 

4561.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  calamity 
to  those  poor  girls,  and  their  mother,  to  be  driven 
to  the  asylum  of  the  workhouse?— A dreadful 
calamity. 

4562.  You  are  favourable  to  the  administration 
of  out-door  relief  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  that 
opinion  is  based  upon  your  own  practical  expert- 
ye* — Yes ; I think  the  family  I have  just 
alluded  to  will  be,  in  a short  time,  self-sup- 
porting. 

0.28. 
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4563.  You  would  also  be  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-door  relief  to  the  sick  and 
infirm  ? — Certainly. 

4564.  Is  there  any  other  statement  which  you 
wish  to  make,  or  any  suggestion  which  you  wish 
to  offer  to  the  Committee,  in  addition  to  what  you 
have  already  said? — I should  like  to  gain  a chapel 
and  church  for  the  poor  people,  and  I think  it  is 
the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  the  misery  in  the  work- 
house,  and  of  the  violent  and  unreasonable  temper 
of  the  inmates,  that  they  have  no  opportunity  for 
recollecting  themselves  before  God  in  earnest 
daily  prayer ; I think  that  is  a very  dreadful 
thing.  I heard  an  unfortunate  widow,  with  a 
couple  of  daughters,  say  that  she  could  not  <ret 
one  isolated  place  to  which  she  could  retire  °in 
the  course  of  the  day  from  all  that  dreadful,—!  do 
not  know  how  to  use  a sufficiently  strong  word  for 
it,— which  is  all  around  her.  I find  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  workhouse  children  any  really 
religious  training  when  they  have  no  respect  for 
the  House  of  God,  which  is  one  of  the  first  thino-s 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  Christian  children 
outside. 

4565.  Is  there  a place  for  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  in  the  workhouse  of  the  North  Dublin  Union? 

In  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse  there  is  a place 
cut  off  for  a chapel,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 

4566.  There  is  no  proper  chapel  ? — There  is  no 
proper  chapel. 

4567.  Is  there  no  other  statement  which  you 
should  like  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — I think 
not;  it  would  take  a volume  to  tell  all  that  I 
should  wish  to  say ; but  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  necessaiy  to  ensure  due  religious,  moral, 
and  industrial  training  for  the  pauper  children.  I 
think  the  present  system  has  existed  so  long  only 
because  it  has  been  ignored,  and  I have  every  hope 
that  in  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  to  its 
existence  by  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee,  it 
will  now  be  altered. 

4568.  Chairman .]  With  respect  to  the  children 
under  15  years  of  age,  I think  I understood  you  to 
say  that  they  were  generally  innocent  in  their 
character? — Yes,  veiy  much  so. 

4569.  And  that  they  become  almost  too  much 
attached  to  it,  and  regard  it  as  their  home  ? — 
Yes. 

4570.  When  you  visited  the  North  Dublin 
Union  you  found  that  there  were  no  girls  left  at 
that  early  age  who  were  strong  enough  for  the 
work  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  fitted  for  if 
they  went  with  you  ? — The  mistress  told  me  girls 
were  very  often  taken  out  for  domestic  service,  and 
then  sent  back;  that  they  were  then  obliged  to  go 
into  the  women’s  ward,  and  that  therefore  she 
saw  with  regret  people  come  to  choose  girls  for 
sendee. 

4571.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  those  girls 
who  have  gone  out  to  situations  within  the  last 
few  years  from  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse  ?— 
No.. 

4572.  But  at  that  age  there  were  none  left  at 
the  time  you  applied  who  were  strong  enough  for 
service  ? — Yes,*  that  is  the  fact. 

4573.  Then  the  inference  was,  I presume,  that 
those  who  were  strong  enough  had  already  gone 
out  to  service  ? — I do  not  think  that  any  of  them 
would  have  been  stronger.  I think  the  whole 
class  would  have  been  much  the  same ; the  mis- 
tress did  not  speak  of  the  strong  ones  beiii"  taken 
out  at  all ; she  told  me  that  the  persons  who  came 
to  look  for  them  generally  took  them  away  as  a 
sort  of  drudges. 

E E 4 4574.  With 


Mrs. 

Woodloch. 
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Mrs.  4574.  With  respect  to  orphan  children,  is  it 
Woodlock.  your  suggestion  that  they  should  be  allowed,  from 

an  early  period,  to  live  out  of  the  workhouse,  at 

3 June  i86j.  the  expense  of  the  poor-rates,  in  families  selected 
for  them  by  the  guardians?— Provided  they  were 
well  looked  after,  and  that  there  were  infant 
schools  near;  I think  that  would  be  the  best 
plan. 

4575.  Then  you  would  approve  of  a proposal 
which  has  been  made  by  more  than  one  Govern- 
ment to  Parliament  for  legislating  to  enable 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  put  children  out  in  that 
manner? — Yes. 

4576.  With  respect  to  those  girls,  who  being 
past  the  age  of  15,  still  remain  in  the  workhouse 
at  present,  what  do  you  suggest? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  should  be  done  with  them. 
I fear  it  is  a very  hopeless  thing  to  try  and  train 
them,  but  still  I should  not  give  up  the  hope  that 
if  there  were  another  organization,  and  more  help 
given,  something  might  be  done;  or  perhaps 
there  might  be  an  establishment  arranged  to 
receive  them  in  order  to  train  them  for  domestic 
service. 

4577.  But  do  you  propose  that  there  should  be 
an  extensive  system  of  industrial  training  within 
the  workhouse,  that  training  to  be  supplied  to  the 
children  at  an  early  period,  so  that  when  they 
arrived  at  the  age  of  15  they  should  be  prepared 
to  go  into  service? — No ; what  I suggest  is,  that 
after  they  had  been  nursed  out,  they  should  be 
placed  in  industrial  schools,  so  that  if  they  ever 
went  back  to  the  workhouse  they  should  really  be 
made  to  work  for  their  support,  as  is,  I believe, 
the  rule  in  prisons.  I would  give  no  excuse  for 
idleness. 

4578.  But  do  I understand  you  to  say,  that 
you  contemplate  a separate  building  to  be  called 
an  industrial  school,  to  which  girls  from  the  work- 
house  at  the  age  of  15,  or  before  15,  might  be 
removed  ?— I would  rather  take  them  away  from 
the  pauper  establishment  altogether,  or  only 
allow  the  workhouse  to  receive  such  as  were  in- 
corrigible. 

457  9.  At  present,  if  a girl  is  sustained  by  the 
charity  of  private  persons,  she  never  comes  upon 
the  poor-rates  at  all,  of  course  ? — Of  course  not. 

4580.  And  then  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Poor  Law  Administration  to  provide  for  her,  nor 
is  it  called  upon  to  do  so  ? — I would  say  that  the 
half  of  them  are  not  provided  for.  The  destitu- 
tion exists,  and  they  are  dragging  their  life  in 
that  miserable  way. 

4581.  But  if  you  do  not  propose  either  indus- 
trial teaching  within  the  workhouse,  or  a separate 
industrial  school  connected  with  the  workhouse, 
what  is  it  that  you  recommend,  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  poor  law  should  provide  for  the 
benefit  of  those  girls? — I should  suppose  that  the 
Industrial  School  Bill  now  before  the  House 
would  meet  that,  inasmuch  as  the  guardians  would 
have  the  power  to  pay  for  the  girls  in  industrial 
schools. 

4582.  You  think  that  the  poor  rates  should 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  girls  in  other 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  in- 
dustrially?— Yes. 

4583.  And  that  those  other  institutions  should 
be  separate  from  the  workhouse  not  only  in  place 
but  in  management? — Yes. 

4584.  Do  you  propose  to  give  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Poor  Law  any  control  over  those 
other  establishments  ? — No,  I think  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  their  sphere. 


4585.  You  propose  that  the  poor  rates  should 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  those  girls  in 
separate  establishments  so  long  as  they  should 
remain  there  ? — For  a certain  number  of  years. 

4586.  For  a fixed  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

4587.  But  supposing  a girl  got  a place  within 
that  number  of  years,  the  payment  for  her  would 
cease  ? — Yes ; but  I should  think  another  mio-ht 
be  received  in  her  place. 

4588.  Those  industrial  schools  would  have 
some  children  from  the  workhouse  and  some 
children  who  had  not  come  from  the  workhouse  ? 
— Yes ; and  that  admixture  would  be  one  of  the 
advantages  in  the  case. 

4589.  Then  those  who  were  from  the  work- 
house  would  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  rates  ? — Yes. 

4590.  And  the  others  would  not? — Certainly 
not. 

4591.  Supposing  the  ratepayers  conceived  that 

there  was  not  the  same  activity  shown  in  finding 
places  for  those  who  were  paid  for  out  of  the 
poor  rates  as  for  those  who  were  provided  for  by 
the  institution,  would  you  give  the  administrators 
of  the  poor  law  any  power  of  inspection  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  facts? 
— Certainly,  the  fullest  inspection,  and  if  they 
were  bad  characters  who  would  not  learn,  I would 
let  them  draught  into  the  workhouse  at  then-  own 
cost  to  keep  them  afterwards. 

4592.  You  think  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
the  guardians  to  apply  the  rates  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  girls,  either  in  private  families 
judiciously  selected,  or  in  public  institutions 
judiciously  selected,  where  they  might  become 
qualified  either  for  domestic  service  or  for  some 
other  occupation.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal you  made  ? — Yes. 

4593.  Mr.  Maguire.~\  But  assuming  that  there 
is  no  change  of  system,  and  that  those  girls  are 
not  put  outside  the  workhouse,  is  it  not  your  re- 
commendation that  a considerable  portion  of  the 
time  spent  in  the  workhouse  should  be  devoted  to 
industrial  training  ? — Certainly. 

4594.  Sewing,  washing,  and  so  on? — I would 
ask  only  for  sewing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  at- 
tempt more  in  workhouses. 

4595.  Lord  Naas.~\  Have  you  seen  a good  deal 
of  the  condition  of  such  girls  in  the  workhouse 
itself? — No,  not  in  the  workhouse  itself. 

4596.  Have  you  visited  workhouses  personally  ? 
— Only  when  I went  for  those  girls.  I have  paid 
visits  to  the  'workhouses,  but  never  to  criticise  or 
inspect  them. 

4597.  Then  you  do  not  know  the  history  of 
any  girls  who  have  been  sent  out  from  the  work- 
house  without  coming  into  your  institution  at  all  ? 
— No,  only  what  I have  read  in  the  public  prints. 

4598.  Then  you  are  not  cognizant  of  the  mode 
of  treatment  pursued  to  those  persons  in  many 
workhouses  where  the  guardians  have  paid  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  instruction  and  education 
of  the  children  ? — No;  I never  heard  of  such  a 
workhouse. 

4599.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  I think  you 
said  that  you  thought  great  benefit  would  arise 
from  ladies  being  admitted  into  the  workhouse ; 
have  you  ever  heard  of  restrictions  being  placed 
upon  such  visits  ? — I fear  I was  considered  myself 
very  obtrusive  in  going  in ; and  I never  heard 
that  ladies  could  go  in  there  freely. 

4600.  Have  you  ever  met  with  any  restriction 
upon  such  visiting  ? — No ; but  since  the  subject 
has  been  broached,  I have  heard  that  guardians 

have 
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have  expressed  themselves  rather  against  it.  One 
guardian  in  Cork,  I believe,  was  known  to  say, 
« I will  take  care  and  watch  these  ladies.”  And 
I need  not  say  that  ladies  will  be  always  very 
chary  of  intruding  into  any  establishment  where 
they  think  they  will  not  be  perfectly  welcome. 

4601.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Ladies  So- 
ciety into  the  Cork  workhouse  was  the  subject 
of  two  or  three  discussions? — It  was  the  subject 
of  a letter,  I think. 

4602.  Mr.  Waldron .]  I think  I understood  you 
to  say  that  it  was  represented  to  you  that  the 
girls  in  the  South  Dublin  workhouse  were  of 
such  a character  as  to  make  it  hopeless  and  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  train  them  ? — Yes. 

° 4603.  Are  we  to  collect  from  you,  that  you 
think  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  training  they 
had  received  in  the  workhouse  that  they  were  of 
that  character  ? — Yes ; and  the  associations  in  the 
workhouse. 

4604.  Your  evidence  in  that  respect  refers  to 
girls  who  have  been  brought  up  exclusively  or 
principally  in  the  workhouse? — I consider  that 
any  residence  in  the  workhouse,  even  for  a few 
days  is  dangerous,  under  the  present  system. 

4605.  I believe  you  said  that  out  of  those  girls 
selected  for  your  inspection  by  the  matron  you 
did  not  see  one  who  was  strong  enough  for  wash- 
ing ? — Yes. 

4606.  Was  that  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  diet  in  the  workhouse? — I 
know  that  since  the  girls  have  come  out  to  a place 
where  we  give  them  meat  almost  daily,  the  master 
and  mistress  have  said  they  were  scarcely  to  be 
recognised ; they  are  now  fine  healthy  girls,  and 
some  of  them  very  strong,  but  not  as  strong  as 
other  girls;  not  capable  of  taking  long  walks, for 
instance,  even  though  they  have  unusually  good 
food. 

4607.  In  your  opinion  that  result  shows  that  the 
dietary  in  the  workhouse  is  not  sufficient? — I am 
sure  it  cannot  be  ; the  children  tell  me  that  some- 
times they  have  fasted  till  night,  getting  a horror 
of  the  stirabout,  and  then  they  have  exchanged  it 
for  bread. 

4608.  Lord  Naas.]  What  is  the  dietary  in  your 
institution  ? — It  is  obliged  to  be  good,  strange  to 
say,  from  our  poverty ; we  get  broken  bread  and 
meat  from  All  Hallows  College  daily. 

4609.  Do  you  make  soup  of  that  ? — We  some- 
times get  good  meat  enough  to  give  it  them 
broiled;  it  has  been  always  meat  left  by  the 
students,  who  know  where  it  is  coming  to,  and 
are  very  glad  to  give  it. 

4610.  You  are  unable  to  draw  any  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  children  in 
your  institution,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  those 
in  the  workhouses  ? — Utterly ; it  is  almost  entirely 
by  charity  that  we  are  going  on. 

4611.  Mr.  Waldron .]  You  say  that  in  your 
opinion  the  absence  of  industrial  employment  in 
the  workhouse,  renders  those  girls  permanent 
paupers,  or  probably  worse? — Yes. 

4612.  And  ipt  your  opinion  the  ratepayers  have 
suffered  from  that  cause  ? — I think  the  ratepayers’ 
money  is  entirely  squandered. 

4613.  From  want  of  industrial  employment, 
those  girls  become  permanently  chargeable  upon 
the  rates  ? — I am  convinced  they  could  be  made 
themselves  producers. 

4614.  You  promised  tlie  mistress  some  materials 
for  the  girls  to  work  upon? — Yes,  and  she  gave 

0.28. 


every  attention  to  it ; the  children  were  anxious 
to  learn,  and  worked  during  recreation  hours. 

4615.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  would  have  refused  to  give  that 
material? — Ho,  but  I think  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty ; she  spoke  of  the  needles  being  considered 
as  rather  squandered,  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  the  thing  out,  because  she  gave  them  her 
own  work  to  do,  and  shirts  for  the  ward  master, 
but  that  was  against  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  it 
was  immediately  prevented. 

4616.  Even  with  respect  to  the  work  she.  her- 
self gave  the  girls,  the  guardians  complained  of 
the  cost  to  the  rates  of  the  needles  that  were 
given  ? — There  were  reproaches  made  with  regard, 
to  the  large  quantity  of  needles  Used. 

46 17.  Lord  Naas.']  Can  you  mention  the  name 
of  that  mistress  ? — It  was  the  schoolmistress  of 
the  North  Dublin  Union. 

4618.  Is  she  there  now  ? — Yes. 

4619.  It  was  the  woman  who  is  at  present  in 
that  office  ? — Yes. 

4620.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  stated  that  you  se- 
lected those  workhouse  girls  who  were  mostly 
about  14  or  15  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

4621.  That  was  not  the  most  favourable  age  for 
your  purposes  ? — We  found  it  almost  too  old  to 
do  them  any  good ; but  they  are  not  hopeless, 
though  it  is  an  exceedingly  expensive  process, 
and  it  requires  time,  to  carry  out  our  design.  I 
may  mention,  to  prove  the  necessity  for  industrial 
training,  that  one  of  those  girls  who  was  lame, 
and  who  had  been  17  years  in  the  workhouse,  has 
now  become  a teacher  of  other  girls.  She  has 
always  been  a good  girl,  and  is  perfectly  able  to 
eai’n  her  own  livelihood. 

4622.  But  would  it  not  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous to  you  to  select  younger  girls  ? — Yes. 

4623.  Your  object,  in  fact,  was  a charitable  one, 
namely,  to  save  them  from  passing  into  the  adult 
ward  ; and  you  selected  girls  of  that  age  contrary 
to  your  own  interest,  in  order  to  save  them  from 
that  contamination  ? — Yes. 

4624.  You  have  stated,  I think,  that  those  girls 
whom  you  selected  were  uniformly  of  a violent 
temper? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

4625.  And  you  think  that  the  training  which 
they  receive  in  the  workhouse  is  such  as  to  leave 
their  tempers  uncontrolled  ? — When  I was  speak- 
ing to  one  of  our  children  upon  that  subject  at 
one  time,  she  said  to  me  it  was  sometimes  an 
amusement  with  them  in  the  workhouse  to  have 
what  were  called  scolding  matches ; that  half  of 
the  girls  were  “ bullies,”  and  the  other  half  were 
quiet  girls  that  kept  themselves  to  themselves ; 
and  that  it  was  well  known  that  some  of  those 
girls  that  were  brought  out  by  us  had  been 
“ bullies.” 

4626.  You  could  not  say  the  cost  per  head  of 
the  girls  in  your  institution  ? — No. 

4627.  Nor  give  even  an  approximation  ? — No, 
because  we  keep  but  one  account,  and  we  give  the 
extern  girls  dinner  and  clothes  to  enable  them 
to  come  to  school. 

4628.  You  could  not  give  the  Committee  an 
idea  of  what  proportion  the  cost  in  your  institu- 
tion bears  to  the  cost  in  the  workhouse? — Not 
the  slightest,  on  account  of  their  being  mixed  up 
together. 

4629.  Mr.  Herbert]  Would  you  suggest  a 
more  minute  classification  in  the  workhouse? — - 
Certainly. 

4630.  What  kind  of  classification  would  that 
be  ? — I think  there  should  be  a higher  order  of 

F E superintendence. 


Mrs. 

Woudlobh. 
3-June  1861 
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Mrs.  superintendence,  and  very  great  attention  paid  to 
Wondluck.  the  recreations  of  the  children ; there  should 

always  be  two  or  three  persons  watching  them,  so 

3 June  1861.  that,  there  should  be  no  conversation  going  on 
with  girls  of  a dangerous  description.  And  there 
should  be  a classification  according  to  their  con- 
duct, such  as  is  always  adopted  in  schools,  and 
it  might  be  done  by  merely  having  more  apart- 
ments. 

4631.  But  when  a woman  was  forced  into  the 
workhouse  by  poverty  would  it  not  be  rather 
difficult  to  say  into  what  class  she  should  be 
put? — I would  have  her  put  into  a class  where  I 
would  have  the  highest  order  of  attendance,  until 
a judicious  mistress  had  subjected  her  to  such 
examination  as  would  suffice  for  an  intelligent 
woman  to  determine  her  real  character.  But 
if  the  girl  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
fallen,  and  had  kept  restraint  on  herself  for  that 
time,  she  would  not  then  I should  say  he  likely 
to  injui’e  the  others;  but  I would  take  care  to 
put  her  into  a preparatory  ward. 

4632.  Do  you  mean  that  any  girl,  however 
good  she  might  be,  should  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
bationary ward  ? — Yes,  unless  she  had  got  a very 
particular  recommendation  from  some  one  outside 
the  workhouse,  which  might  be  made  an  essential 
requisite,  so  far  as  it  could  be  carried. 

4633.  But  do  you  not  think  that  would  be 
rather  liable' to  abuse,  and  that  it  would  be  a great 
hardship  upon  a person  of  good  character? — At 
present  it  is  done  altogether;  it  is  a hardship 
which  is  every  day  exercised  now. 

4634.  Notoriously  profligate  persons  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  now? — Yes,  but  the  classi- 
fication is  so  very  notorious,  that' the  very  name 
of  it  is  sufficient  to  injure  the  moral  feeling  of  a 
child. 

4635.  I do  not  speak  of  children  up  to  15  years 
of  age,  who  are  kept  without  communication  with 
the  adults  ? — W e have  seen  the  evil  of  children 
being  brought  into  the  workhouse  from  a de- 
praved place.  They  are  often  as  dangerous  as 
guilty  women,  for  they  are  apt  to  relate  all  they 
have  seen,  and  even  children  are  exposed  to  that 
in  some  unions. 

4636.  Then  you  would  suggest  the  adoption  of 
a different  classification  amongst  girls  under  15, 
•as  well  as  among  adults? — Certainly. 

4637.  Would  not  that  be  difficult  to  carry  out 
in  small  unions  ? — Very  difficult;  but  the  great 
danger  of  demoralizing  the  country  by  such  con- 
tinual draughts  of  bad  characters,  is  so  great,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  run  any  risk,  and  any  ex- 
pense, to  prevent  it.  In  Magdalen  Asylums  and 
convict  depots,  where  persons  really  give  them- 
selves up  to  it,  they  find  they  can  do  it,  and  they 
do  prevent  contamination, 

4638.  But  in  those  establishments  they  all 
come  in  with  a slur  upon  their  character  ?— Yes, 
but  even  there  they  can  be  classed  ? — They  watch 
those  girls  that  are  liable  to  injure  others,  and 
they  prevent  conversation  such  as  would  do 
injury. 

4639.  There  could  be  no  hardship  in  inflicting 
a slur  upon  the  character  of  a convict  or  the  in- 
mate of  a Magdalen  Asylum ; but  would  it  not  be 
hard  for  a poor  woman  of  good  character,  who  had 
been  forced  into  the  workhouse  by  poverty,  to  be 
put  into  an  inferior  classification? — If  it  were 
merely  a measure  of  precaution  which  every  one 
perfectly  understood,  she  would  feel  no  great 
hardship. 

4640.  But  you  might  put  an  innocent  person 


with  the  very  characters  you  wish  her  to  avoid'? 
— I do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  it,  except  by 
watching  closely  over  those  that  come  into  the 
workhouse. 

4641.  Lord  J ohn  Browne.]  Are  you  aware  that 
in  many  unions  in  Ireland  there  are  not  above  12 
or  15  girls?— I should  suppose  that  in  that  case 
a good  matron  would  be  able  to  prevent  the 
danger  from  the  contamination  of  bad  women. 
I think  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so. 

4642.  But  probably  you  are  of  opinion  that  a 
minute  classification  where  the  number  was  so 
small,  would  be  impracticable  ? — I should  think 

4643.  Mr.  Monsell.']  You  would  recommend 
this  testing  ward,  with  the  special  surveillance  of 
a sufficient  number  of  people,  who  should  keep 
their  eyes  upon  the  persons  admitted,  so  as  to  be 
able,  after  a short  time,  to  form  a.  judgment  upon 
their  character  ? — Exactly. 

4644.  Suppose  that  in  one  large  union,  there 
were  half  a dozen  children  admitted  to  the  body 
of  the  house  upon  a certain  day,  and  that  four  of 
those  children  were  found  out  to  be  of  such  a 
character,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  admit  them 
into  the  general  class,  what  would  you  do  with 
the  other  two  ? — I would  put  them  into  a ward, 
and  let  them  be  under  the  care  of  a matron,  and 
give  her  always  the  power  of  immediately  sepa- 
rating the  children  as  soon  as  she  had  found  they 
were  actually  innocent  or  guilty. 

4645.  Would  not  there  be  a very  great  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  such  a case  ? — Yes;  it  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  system  ; we  must 
do  as  well  as  we  can. 

4646.  But  whatever, you  might  do  with  regard 
to  orphan  and  deserted  children,  either  in  send- 
ing them  to  industrial  institutions,  or  sending 
them  to  the  country,  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  number  of  children  of  able-bodied  pau- 
pers who  are  taken  into  the  workhouse  whom  you 
would  not  wish  to  be  reared  in  any  way  but  in 
the  workhouse.  We  shall  always  have  that 
difficulty  ?— Yes ; but  there  is  this  to  be  said 
there,  that  if  they  had  got  work  and  silence,  you 
could  insist  upon  the  children  not  being  exposed 
to  continual  talk  all  day.  They.could  be  watched 
and  guarded,  so  that  mischief  could  not  ensue. 

4647.  Lord  John  Browne.]  How  would  you 
prevent  their  talking  when  they  were  allowed  to 
go  into  the  play  ground  ? — I have  been  in  esta- 
blishments where  it  was  quite  possible  for  the 
children  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  yet  where  there 
was  no  mischievous  talking.  I would  cultivate 
more  such  exercises  as  skipping,  dancing,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

4648.  But  would  not  there  be  talking  ? — They 
would  not  have  time  to  say  much  mischief,  if  the 
mistress  was  really  occupied  in  taking  care  of 
them.  I have  seen  such  things  done  in  pauper 
establishments,  even  there  there  will  always  be  a 
preponderance  of  good  girls  who  wiil  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  others. 

4649.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
introduce  into  workhouses  a system  under  which 
children  were  not  allowed  to  converse  ? — I would 
allow  them  to  converse,  but  take  care  that  nothing 
should  occur  that  might  be  very  bad. 

4650.  But  if  you  allow  them  to  converse  freely, 
how  could  you  do  that? — We  always  allow  our 
girls  to  converse  while  at  work,  but  they  are 
always  expected  to  speak  out  loud  and  take  part 
in  the  general  conversation. 

4651.  In  a school-room,  the  mistress  may  hear 

anything 
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anythin0'  that  may  be  said,  but  certainly  she  could 
not  do  so  in  the  play-ground,  could  she?— I have 
had  the  care  of  children  in  a play-ground,  and  1 
am  certain  that  no  conversation  went  on  that  1 
was  not  aware  of.  . , , 

4652.  iVi r.  Monsell.]  Are  you  aware,  that  under 
the  English  Industrial  School  Act,  the  guardians 
of  Eno-fish  workhouses  are  allowed  to  send  children 
to  industrial  schools,  and  pay  for  them  there  ?— I 
have  not  made  much  examination  into  the  English 
way  of  managing  the  matter. 

4653.  But  that  is  what  you  desire  to  see  intro- 
duced into  Ireland?— Yes.  - 

4654.  You  have  expressed  a wish,  that  laches 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  workhouses, 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  workhouses  ?— Yes. 

4655.  But  do  you  not  think  that-  any  such  per- 

mission would  have  to  be  considerably  controlled? 
Certainly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  orda- 
in the  visiting  or.  inspection.  . 

4656.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  proselytism  ? — I should  think  not,  if  it  was  got 
up  in  a proper,  humane,  and  friendly  manner.  In 
the  Cork  workhouse,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
ladies  have  joined,  and  I have  constantly  been 
united  with  Protestant  ladies,  and  we  found  that 
there  was  no  proselytism,  because  there  was  a 
proper  spirit. 

4657.  But  how  could  you  ensure  that  proper 
spirit  existing  everywhere  throughout  Ireland? 
—I  do  not  think  the  spirit  of  proselytism  exists 
so  very  generally. 


4658.  Lord  iVaas.]  You  consider  it  absolutely  Mrs. 
necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  these  Woodlock. 
children,  that  those  persons  who  have  the  care,  of 

them,  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  3 June  1801. 
their  characters  and  dispositions  in  the  first  in- 
stance?— Yes. 

4659.  No  proper  treatment  could  be  pursued 
where  that  was  not  the  case  ? — I think  not. 

4660.  Do  you  see  anything  to  prevent  the 
authorities  in  workhouses,  by  a proper  system  of 
management,  and  by  keeping  a much  smaller 
number  of  children  together,  to  offer  to  the  chil- 
dren there  the  advantages  they  have  in  other  in- 
stitutions?— I imagine  the  workhouse  ought  not 
to  be  made  such  an  institution  ; it  is  only  intended 
to  relieve  the  destitute  qnd  poor,  and  I think 
orphan  and  deserted  children  should  get  such  an 
education  as  would  fit  them  to  take  their  places  in 
society  like  any  others. 

4661.  But  supposing  there  were  a sufficient 
amount  of  classification,  and  supposing  there  were 
a sufficient  amount  of  religious  instruction,  and 
separate  places  of  worship,  and  so  on,  and  suffi- 
cient respectable  persons  not  only  to  take  care  of 
the  children,  but  to  instruct  them,  you  think  a 
very  great  improvement  might  be  made  in  the 
management  of  the  children  in  the  workhouses, 
even  without  taking  them  wholly  out  of  it  ? — If 
such  a system  were  really  carried  out,  I do  not 
see  why  the  building  being  called  a workhouse 
should  be  a disadvantage  to  it. 


Francis  Donnagh,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


4662.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  are  a Magistrate 
of  Lowth  and  Drogheda? — Yes. 

4663.  You  have  been  for  a great  many  years 
an  ex  officio  guardian  of  the  Drogheda  Board  ? 
Yes,  since  the  formation  of  the  union. 

4664.  And  nearly  as  long  chairman  of  the 
Board? — Not  so  long. 

4665.  Your  Board  has  for  many  years  given 
more  out-door  relief  than  any.  other  Board  of 
Guardians  in  Ireland? — It  has  given  a greal  deal 
of  out-door  relief,  and  for  the  last  two  years  more 
than  any- other  Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland. 

4666.  Have  you  given  it  to  all  the  classes  re- 
referred to  in  the  first  section  of  the  P oor  Law 
Amendment  Act ; that  is  to  say,  “ Such  destitute 
poor  persons  as  are  permanently  disabled  by 
reason  of  old  age,  infirmity,  or'  bodily  or  mental 
defect,  and  of  such  destitute  poor  persons  as,  being 
disabled  from  labour  by  reason  of  severe  sickness 
or  serious  accident,  are  thereby  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  a subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  whom  they  are  liable  by  law.  to 
maintain,  and  of  destitute  poor  widows,  having 
two  or  more  legitimate  children  dependent  upon 
them?” — The  out-door  relief  which  we  give  is 
chiefly  to  sick  persons.  If  the  head  of  a family 
comes  into  the  workhouse  hospital,  or  the  fever 
hospital,  out-door  relief  is  afforded  to  the  family 
during  the  time  that  he  stays  in  the  hospital.  W e 
also  give  out-door  relief  occasionally  to  persons  in 
extreme  old  age,  and  occasionally  to  widows  with 
two  or  more  children,  but  not  very  often. 

4667.  In  fact  you  have  given  relief  to  all  classes 
contemplated  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act? 
■^-Yes,  we  have. 

4668.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  relieved  of 
each  of  the  different  classes? — I will  put  in  a 
return  of  cases.  ( Vide  Appendix). 

0.28. 


4669.  The  “ cases”  included  there  are,  I pre-  F.  Donnagh, 

sume,  families? — Yes.  _ -^ST 

4670.  And  most  of  them  families  of  persons  dis- 
abled  by  illness? — Yes ; when  the  relieving  officer 
comes  in  he  invariably  comes  accompanied  by  a me- 
dical certificate  from  the  dispensary  doctor,  stating 
that  the  relief  is  required. 

4671.  Stating  the  nature  of  the  illness,  and  so 
on? — Yes. 

4672.  Do  you  require  a medical  certificate  when 
you  cease  to  give  relief,  showing  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  restored  to  health  ? — No ; I think  we  take 
the  word  of  the  relieving  officer. 

4673.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  the  out-door 
. relief  you  give  is  11  ^ d.  ? — Yes. 

4674.  Will  you  give  the  weekly  cost  in  the 
workhouse  ? — The  cost  of  maintenance  in  the 
workhouse,  including  clothing,  is  8Z.  Os.  4 d.  per 
head  per  year ; without  clothing,  7 /.  8 s.  5 d.  per 
head  per  year ; the  cost  of  out-door  relief  is  about 
21.  14  s.  per  year. 

4675.  That  would  goto  show  a saving  of  some- 

thing like  6 /.  per  head  a year  on  each  case  of  out- 
door relief? — Yes.  . 

4676.  Are  the  establishment  charges  included 
in  the  8/.? — Yes. 

4677.  Do  you  include  the  establishment  charges 
in  the  proportion  of  out-door  relief? — They  are 
not  included. 

4678.  A great  deal  of  the  management  of  the 
outdoor  relief  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  reliev- 
ing officer  ? — A great  deal. 

4679.  You  have  trustworthy  persons  employed 
in  that  capacity  ?— Yes;  we  have  very  good 
officers. 

4680.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  peculiar  difficulty  in  controlling  that  out-door 
expenditure,  and  in  guarding  against  imposition  ? 

i'  f 2 — Everything 
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— Everything  would  depend  upon  the  care  and 
assiduity  of  the  relieving  officer. 

4681.  But  assuming  that  you  can  find  a man  of 
capacity  and  trustworthiness  you  see  no  difficulty 
or  danger  of  imposition  in  giving  out-door  relief, 
at  all  events  no  greater  danger  elsewhere  than 
there  is  at  Drogheda? — No. 

4682.  You  give  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  it  is  neither  dangerous  nor  onerous  to  the 
rates  to  give  out-door  relief  in  the  cases  contem- 
plated by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act? — No, 
provided  it  is  very  carefully  distributed ; every- 
thing would  depend  upon  the  relieving  officer. 

4683.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject  of  union  rating?— Our  rates  have  been 
exceedingly  high. 

4684.  In  the  town  divisions? — Yes,  in  the 
2°'™  <^V*S*0nS  exceeding1y  high ; this  year  it  is 

. 4685.  And-  it  would  have  been  considerably 
higher  but  for  the  large  proportion  of  out-door 
relief,  which  you  gave,  I suppose  ?— The  cause  of 
its  being  so  high  this  year  is  on  account  of  the 
rate  of  last  year  being  so  low ; in  truth,  they  had 
a lower  rate  than  that  regulated  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  have  now  to  strike  a rate  that 
will  carry  us  over  16  months  instead  of  12  months. 

4686.  If  all  the  cases  which -are  now  upon  out- 
door relief  were  in  the  workhouse  your  rate  would 
be  considerably  higher  ?— Of  course  it  would. 

4687.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
Guardians  of  the  rural  divisions  would  be  de- 
si.™11;5  of  having  union  rating  instead  of  electoral 

division,  rating? — I believe  a majority  of  them 
would  like  the  present  system. 

4688.  But  they  are  lower  rated  than  the  town 
divisions  ?— Yes,  they  would  prefer  the  present 
system.  I may  add,  a petition  to  Parliament,  in 
favour  of  union  rating,  was  carried  last  month  at 
our  Board,  and  forwarded. 

. 4689.  You  have  been  very  active  as  a grand 
juror?— Yes. 

4690.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
children  who  are  supported  out  of  the  county 
rates  are  brought  up  better  than  children  in  the 
poorhouse? — I really  cannot  say. 

4691..  Lord  John  Browne. Is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  your  Board  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  out-door  relief  that  is  given  ?— The  wish 
generally  is  to  give  out-door  relief. 

. 4692-  Is  there  as  strong  a feeling  in  favour' of 
it  now  as  there  was  some  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

4693.  And  it  has  been  given  as  extensively  ?— 
More  so  this  year,  because  we  have  had  more 
illness. 

4694..  The  success  of  out-door  relief  depends,  in 

your  opinion,  entirely  on  the  relieving  officer  ? 

Everything  depends  upon  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  by  him  in  giving  it  to  the  proper  persons. 

469.5.  It  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
guardians  to  look  after  it  themselves,  unless  the 
relieving  officer  did  his  duty  ?— The  guardian  of 
a district,  if  he  is  very  attentive,  can  look  after  it, 

4696  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  the  guardians 
themselves  to  check  it.  at  all?— I scarcely  think 
it  would  be  possible  in  a large  district ; it  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 

4697.  Lord  IVaas.]  I believe  you  said  that  the 
average,  you  give  of  out-door  relief  is  lid.  per 
we*T  • Eleven  pence  halfpenny. 

4698.  Could  you  state  what  the  minimum  and 
maximum  are  that  have  been  given  in  each  case  : 
what  is  the  most  you  give?— That  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family. 


4699.  Does  it  not  also  depend  upon  the  sick, 
ness  or  health  of  the  family  ? — If  the  family  is 
labouring  under  illness,  we  generally  leave  it  to 
the  doctor  ; he  is  a better  judge  of  what  would  he 
required  than  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

4700.  But  you  could  not  state  the  maximum 

allowance  in  any  case  per  head  per  week  ?— per_ 
haps  2£  stone  of  meal  for  a family  ; but  in  distri 
buting  out-door  relief,  we  always  inquire  if  there 
is  any  industry ; if  the  children  earn  anythin^  hr 
labour  in  the  country.  0 3 

4701.  That  would  represent  a sum  of  about  4 s 

per  week  ?— About  4 s. ; it  entirely  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  family.  1 

■ 47°^b,I)o. you  Sive  moneJ’  °r-  do  you  give  it  all 
m food  ? — As  much  as  possible  in  food. 

4703.  Do  yon  give  any  money  ?_  Sometimes 
we  do. 

4704.  Do  you  give  both  money  and  food  to 

some  persons  ? — In  case  of  great  debility  we  do 
for  the.  purpose  of  buying  tea  and  bread.  ’ 

4705.  Do  you  give  any  other  description  of 
food,  except  meal  ? — Very  old  persons  get  perhaps 
a shillingsworth  of  bread. 

4706.  Now  take  the  smallest  amount  of  allow- 
ance ; what  is  that  ? — A stone  of  meal. 

^4707.  In  those  cases  you  give  no  money?— 

„4708.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whatlength 
of  time  persons  on  out-door  relief  remain  on  the 
rates  upon  the  average  ?— No  ; they  commence  in 
the  winter,  and  according  as  the  spring  comes 
on,  and  the  work  gets  better,  the  out-door  relief 


ceases. 

4709.  How  long  have  you  been  giving  out- 
door relief  at  the  Drogheda  Union  ?— For  a con- 
siderable time. 

4 MO.  Do  you  know  instances  of  persons  who 
were  not  sick,  receiving  out-door  relief  for  any 
considerable,  time? — We  have  not  given  much 
out-door  relief  to  widows  with  two  children. 

4711.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  widows 
with  two  children  remaining  permanently  charge- 
able upon  the  rates  ?— No,  I think  not. 

.4712.  Is  the  relief  given  by  you  to  widows 
with  two  children,  sufficient  to  support  them,  oi- 
ls it  only  an  assistance  ?— Only  an  assistance. 

4713.  You  give  them  sufficient  in  no  case  to 
support  them  entirely  ? — I think  not. 

4H4.  The  only  cases  in  which  you  give  enough 
for  the  entire  support  are  in  cases  of  sickness  ? — 
Yes. 

4715.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  You  mainly 
trust  to  the  advice  of  the  relieving  officer  in  giving 
out-door  relief  ? — Yes. 

4H6.  In  each  case,  do  not  the  guardians  in- 
quire into  it  ? — Yes. 

4717.  Has  it  often  happened,  that  on  inquiry 
they  have  thought  fit  not  to  give  the  relief  pro- 
posed by  the  relieving  officer? — No,  I should  say 
not,  unless  there  is  something  very  palpable ; 
they  are  governed  by  the  relieving  officer. 

4718.  You  have  not  known  frequently  of  cases 
where  relief  has  been  refused? — No. 

4719.  Do  you  approve  of  maintaining  the  poor- 
house  test  as  a test  of  destitution  ? — I approve  of 
that. 

4720.  All.  those  cases  in  which  you  have  given 
out-door  relief  have  been  within  the  limit  of  the 
law  ? — Yes,  we  have  never  exceded  our  powers. 

4721.  Have  you  ever  had  an  application  made 
to  you  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  existing  law, 
or  do  you  think  that  they  go  far  enough  ? — I do 
not  think  we  ever  did. 

4722.  Has 
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4722.  Has  it  not,  in  your  experience,  been 
suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend 
these  powers? — No. 

4723.  You  conceive  that  the  powers  which  you 
have  now  are  sufficient  for  the  successful  working 
of  the  poor  law  system? — Yes. 

4724.  Mr.  MonselV\  Does  the  same  practice 
prevail  in  all  the  electoral  divisions  of  your  union, 
or  is  it  more  liberal  in  some  electoral  divisions  than 
in  others  ? — I think  the  same  system  prevails  over 
them  all. 

4725.  The  neighbouring  unions  do  not  give  out- 
door relief,  do  they  ? — Ardee  gives  very  little. 

4726.  What  are  the  unions  in  your  division  ? — 
Ardee,  Drogheda,  Dundalk  and  Navan. 

4727.  Does  the  Navan  Union  give  outdoor 
relief? — I do  not  know. 

4728.  You  cannot  state  that  exactly,  but 
you  can  state,  probably,  that  the  Drogheda 
Union  gives  out-door  relief  much  more  liberally 
than  any  of  the  unions  that  are  conterminous  to 
it? — Yes,  much  more  liberally. 

4729.  Is  the  result  of  that  that  people  come  in 
from  other  unions  and  throng  into  the  Drogheda 
Union,  under  the  expectation  that  by  doing  so, 
they  may  get  out-door  relief  ? — N o,  I do  not  think 
they  do. 

4730.  Would  not  that  be  a very  natural  process 
of  reasoning  in  the  minds  of  any  persons  who  felt 
that  they  should  probably  be  obliged  to  go  upon  the 
poor  rates  ? — But  they  must  be  a sufficient  time 
resident  in  the  electoral  division  to  enable  us  to 
give  it. 

4731.  But  still,  that  time,  I believe,  is  not  a 
very  long  one,  somewhere  about  12  or  18  months, 
is  it  not  ? — Eighteen  months  for  out-door  relief. 

4732.  But  you  have  not  found  that  there  has 
been  any  such  difficulty  as  I have  referred  to  ? 

4733.  Chairman. There  has  been  no  alarm 
expressed  at  your  Board,  that  you  were  bringing 
upon  yourself  an  increased  flow  of  paupers  from 
your  greater  liberality  in  giving  out-door  relief? 
— No. 

4734.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Does  your  Board 
ascertain  whether,  in  the  families  to  which  you 
give  out-door  relief,  the  children  attend  any  school 
or  not? — We  generally  inquire  into  that -from 
persons  when  they  come  before  the  Board. 

4735.  When  you  give  out-door  relief,  you  in- 
quire from  the  parents  only  whether  the  children 
of  those  persons  attend  any  school  ? — Yes. 

4736.  But  do  you  make  any  further  inquiries 
into  that  point? — Yes;  through  the  relieving 
officer. 

4737.  Does  he  go  to  the  schools  and  ascertain 
the  attendance  of  the  children? — He  generally 
sees  that  the  children  are  at  school. 

4738.  But  have  you  any  positive  practical 
means  of  ascertaining  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  school  ? — No. 

4739.  People  might  say  that  they  went  to 
school,  when  they  did  not  go  at  all  ? — Yes. 

4740.  Particularly  when  they  knew  they  would 
not  otherwise  receive  any  relief  at  all  ? — I think 
they  generally  ask  them  if  the  children  go  to 
school,  and  the  answer  is  yes. 

4741.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it? — 
Yes. 

4742.  Lord  ]S/aas.~]  Have  you  seen  the  ab- 
stract of  the  union  accounts  published  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  last  year  ? 
— Yes. 

4743.  Are  they  correct? — I believe  so. 
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. 4744.  I find  that  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  at  Drogheda,  for 
the  half-year  ending  25th  of  March  I860,  was 
3,039  l.  5 s.  5 d.,  and  that  the  whole  expenditure 
in  out-door  relief  in  money  and  kind,  was,  I think, 
a sum  of  about  209  /.  5 s.  4 d. ; do  you  believe  that 
to  be  accurate  ? — I do. 

4745.  Mr.  Cogan.~\  Could  you  state  whether 
there  is  any  industrial  training  in  the  schools  of 
your  poorhouse  ? — Some  of  the  boys  are  learning 
the  trade  of  tailors,  and  they  make  all  the  clothes 
that  they  wear. 

4746.  Is  there  any  industrial  training  with 
regard  to  girls? — They  make  all  their  own  clothes, 
and  we  have  at  workshop  five  looms,  at  which 
are  woven  by  men  materials  for  women’s  wearing 
apparel. 

4747.  Are  you  able  to  state  (speaking  with 
regard  to  girls  particularly)  how  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  and  have  left 
it  as  adults,  have  turned  out  in  after  life  ? — They 
go  out  to  service. 

4748.  You  do  not  know  what  sort  of  servants 
they  are  ? — The  farmers  do  not  like  to  take  boys 
out  of  the  schools. 

4749.  What  is  their  objection  ? — They  say  that 
they  are  not  trained  up  to  do  country  work. 

4750.  But  you  are  not  aware  whether  there  is 
the  same  objection  with  respect  to  the  girls  ? — 
No. 

4751.  Have  you  sent  any  out  of  the  workhouse 
as  emigrants? — Yes,  about  20  in  two  years. 

4752.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  as  to  what 
has  become  of  them  ? — We  heard  of  their  safe 
arrival. 

4753.  But  you  kept  up  no  communication  with 
them  afterwards  ? — No. 

47 54.  Lord  Naas .•  ] Where  do  the  boys  go  to 
if  they  do  not  go  out  to  agricultural  work  ? — It 
is  very  hard  to  manage  the  boys. 

4755.  Do  they  leave  the  workhouse  generally 
when  they  come  to  be  of  an  age  to  work? — Yes, 
they  leave  the  workhouse,  and  they  come  back 
again. 

4756.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how 
many  of  those  boys  who  leave  the  workhouse, 
come  back  again  ? — I cannot  say. 

4757.  Can  you  say  what  proportion? — Not  a 
large  proportion. 

4758.  Do  they  generally  go  to  tradesmen,  or 
to  service  ? — Generally  to  service,  as  farmers. 

4759.  But  others,  probably,  may  go  into  the 
town,  or  may  go  out  to  some  trade  ? — Some  few 
have  done  so. 

4760.  Do  they  come  back  again  into  the  work- 
house  ? — Some  few  have  obtained  very  good 
places,  having  been  well  taught  in  the  schools. 

4761.  Mr.  Cogan.~\  Can  you  state  of  your  own 
knowledge  anything  with  regard  to  the  mortality 
among  children  in  the  workhouse  ? — Last  year 
there  were  30  births  and  135  deaths  in  the  entire 
workhouse. 

4762.  What  number  might  there  be  in  the 
workhouse  altogether  ? — The  average  number  of 
inmates  in  the  workhouse  for  the  last  12  months, 
ending  29th  December  1860,  was  481. 

47 63.  Does  your  table  show  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  workhouse  ? — No. 

4764.  You  cannot  state  the  per-centage  of  mor- 
tality amongst  them  ? — No. 

4765.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  young  children  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— There  has  been  a good  deal  of  scarlatina  this 
year  in  the  workhouses. 

F F 3 4766.  Is 


F.  Donnagk, 
Esq. 

3 June  1861. 
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F.  Dnnnagh,  4766.  Is  the  mortality  amongst  children  in 
Esq.  the  workhouse  greater  than  that  of  children  out- 

side  the  workhouse, of  the  same  age  and  class? — 

3 June  1 86 1.  I cannot  say. 

4767.  Mr . MonsellJ]  Will  you  give  the  average 
number  of  persons  in  your  union  receiving-  in- 
door relief  during  the  year,  with  the  cost  of  their 
support  and  maintenance,  and  the  average  number 
of  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief,  with  the 
amount  of  their  cost  to  the  union  ? — The  average 
number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse  for  the  last 
12  months,  ending  29th  December  1860,  was 
481 ; and  the  weekly  expense  of  each  inmate  was 
2 s.  10  d. 

4768.  Now,  will  you  give  the  average  number 
relieved  out  of  the  house  for  the  same  time,  and 
the  cost? — (No  answer  given). 

4769.  Now  with  regard  to  Industrial  Schools, 
and  the  power  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  send 
children  to  those  Industrial  Schools;  do  you 
know  what  the  law  is  in  England  on  that  sub- 
ject?— No. 

4770.  Will  you  read  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1859-60 
the  passage  at  page  524  which  I have  marked  ? — 


“The  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish  may,  with 
consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  contract  with 
the  managers  of  any  certified  Industrial  School 
established  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  pauper  child.  One 
school,  well  designed  and  managed,  has  already 
been  set  on  foot  at  Brockham  in  Surrey,  with  the 
object  of  providing  for  country  pauper  children 
according  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  that  it  may  be  successful,  and  that 
its  example  may  be  followed  elsewhere.  Schools 
of  this  description  afford  the  only  hope  of  rescuing 
the  country  workhouse  children  from  the  con- 
tamination that  is  too  often  the  consequence  to 
the  young  of  a residence  within  the  walls  of  a 
workhouse.” 

4771.  Would  you  approve  of  power  being 
given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  con- 
tract with  the  managers  of  any  certified  Industrial 
School  established  under  any  Act  that  might  be 
passed  for  the  purpose  ? — I do  not  know  what  to 
say  to  that. 

4772.  You  have  not  given  your  attention  to 
that  subject  ? — No. 
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Jovis,  6°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  George. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Eight  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Michael  Weddick. 

4773.  Chairman.']  YOU  are  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  of  the  North  Dublin  Union? — Yes. 

4774.  How  many  years  have  you  acted  in  that 
capacity  ? — Thirteen  years. 

4775.  And  in  what  other  Poor  Law  Unions 
did  you  act  before  that  time? — In  the  South 
Dublin  Union. 

4776.  How  long  were  you  there? — For  about 
eight  years. 

4777.  So  that  for  the  last  21  years  you  have 
been  in  the  service  either  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union  or  the  South  Dublin  Union? — Yes. 

4778.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Were  you  master 
of  the  South  Dublin  Union? — No;  I was  assist- 
ant master  to  the  South  Dublin  Union  before  I 
came  to  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  previously, 

1 was  schoolmaster  in  the  South  Dublin  Union. 

4779.  For  how  many  years  ? — For  a year  and 
a half,  or  two  years. 

4780.  Have  you  held  any  other  office? — No. 

4781.  When  did  you  first  enter  the  poor-law 
service?— On  the  3d»of  June  1840. 

4782.  And  you  have  been  ever  since  that  period 
connected,  more  or  less,  in  the  management  of 
poor-law  business  ? — Yes,  without  intermission. 

4783.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  present  number 
of  the  inmates  in  the  North  Dublin  Union? — On 
Saturday  last,  the  1st  of  June,  there  were  1,629 
inmates. 

4784.  How  many  able-bodied,  males  and  fe- 
males, were  there? — Forty-nine  able-bodied  males, 
and  195  able-bodied  females;  aged  and  infirm 
males,  390 ; aged  and  infirm  females,  606 ; boys 
from  9 to  15  years  old,  103 ; girls,  from  9 to  15, 
136;  children,  from  5 to  9,  62;  children,  from 

2 to  5,  24 ; infants  under  2 years’  old,  64 : total, 
1,629.  Of  those  there  were  357  in  the  hospital ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  we  call  acute  cases;  72  lu- 
natics of  both  sexes,  in  separate  wards,  and  17  in 
other  wards.  And  there  were  616  under  medical 
treatment,  without  being  in  the  hospital,  making 
file  total  number,  on  sick  diet,  1,062.  Then,  on 
other  diet,  by  the  order  of  the  doctors,  there  were 
247 ; the  total  number  of  nurses  being  99. 

4785.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
ordinary  dietary  for  persons  in  good  health  in  your 
workhouse?— On  the  ordinary  diet  we  have  only 
about  47  of  what  we  call  the  healthy  class  of  men 
and  women;  there  are  about  28  males,  and  they 
get  about  seven  ounces  of  meal,  made  into  stir- 
about, and  half  a pint  of  milk,  for  breakfast ; on 
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called  in;  and  Examined. 

four  days  in  the  week  they  get  16  ounces  of 
brown  bread  for  dinner;  three  days,  a pint  of 
soup  ; and  the  remaining  days  half  a pint  of  new 
milk ; when  potatoes  are  in  the  house,  they  get 
a quarter  of  a stone  for  dinner;  then  there  is 
another -diet  that  166  women  are  on;  those  are 
called  the  aged  or  infirm  men  and  women  able  to 
attend  the  dining-hall  ordered  on  this  diet  by  the 
medical  officer ; they  get  eight  ounces  of  white 
bread  and  a pint  of  tea  for  breakfast ; eight  ounces 
of  white  bread  and  half  a pint  of  milk  for  dinner ; 
and  for  supper,  three  ounces  of  rice  and  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk. 

4786.  With  regard  to  the  sick;  is  the  dietary 
for  the  sick  in  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  ? 
— Quite  so.  (See  Dietaries  handed  in,  Vide  Ap- 
pendix). 

4787.  Does  that  apply  to  animal  food,  wine  and 
cordials  ?— Yes,  all  things  necessary  for  the  sick 
and  infirm ; first  of  all  we  have  a dietary  laid  down 
for  the  sick  and  infirm  people,  called  the  hospital 
dietary ; we  call  things  extras  if  ordered  by  the 
medical  officer  over  that  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
order  whatever  they  please. 

4788.  Lord  John  liroione.]  Are  the  infirm  in 
your  union  on  hospital  diet? — A great  number 
are. 

4789.  Chairman.]  Have  you  many  complaints 
in  your,  union  with  regard  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  diet?— No. 

4790.  Have  you  any  complaints?— Not  any. 

4791.  Do  either  the  sick  or  the  healthy  ever 
make  any  complaints  that  the  dietary  is  insuffi- 
cient ? — No. 

4792.  Are  the  articles  of  food  of  good  quality? 
— Yes,  of  very  good  quality. 

4793.  What  arrangements  are  made  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  food? — The  arrangements  are 
these ; w.e  have  samples  of  flour  and  wheat  meal, 
and  so  on,  (anything  not  perishable,  such  as  milk 
or. meat.;  we  advertise  for  them,  and  all  the  sup- 
plies must  be  equal  to  them ; then  if  the  article 
comes  in  not  fully  up  to  the  sample  I reject  it, 
and  if  the  proper  article  is  not  sent  in  at  once  I 
purchase  it  at  the  risk  of  the  contractors,  and 
when  their  account  comes  in  I deduct  what  is 
over  the  contractor’s  price  and  let  the  contractor 
be  at  the  loss.  I have  got  a return  of  the  quan- 
tity of  articles  sent  back  for  two  years  as  not 
being  equal  to  sample.  “ Articles  returned  in  two 
years  ending  the  18th  of  May  1861 ; flour  545 

F F '4  cwt. ; 


Mr. 

M.  Weddick. 
6 June  1861. 
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Mr.  cwt.  ; wheatmeal  90  cwt. ; sugar  43  cwt. ; tea  209 
M.  Weddick.  lb.  ; whisky  1 1 gallons ; wine  24  bottles ; beef 

1601b.;  mutton  97  lbs. ; eggs  180;  soap  3 cwt.; 

6Junei86i.  ox  heads  2.  Those  are  the  provisions,  but  there 
are  other  articles  also. 

4794.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Are  the  penalties  always 
enforced  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  against  the 
contractors  ? — Yes  they  are. 

4795.  The  Board  of  Guardians  never  interfere 
with  your  discretion  ? — No. 

4796.  In  case  of  a milk  contractor  who  does 
not  deliver  a sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  or  who 
did  not  deliver  milk  up  to  the  contract,  you  would 
proceed  into  the  market  and  buy  milk  for  the  use 
of  the  paupers  ? — Yes. 

4797.  And  impose  the  penalty  on  all  the  milk 
contractors  ? — Yes. 

4798.  Do  the  Board  of  Guardians  always  ratify 
the  course  you  adopt,  and  never  permit  milk  con- 
tractors on  account  of  the  excuses  they  make  to 
be  reimbursed  the  sum  of  money  you  deduct  ? — 
Never. 

4799.  How  do  you  test  the  milk? — First  we 
boil  it  when  it  comes  in,  then  we  put  it  into 
the  lactometer  to  see  what  cream  it  will  turn  up 
after  24  hours ; we  then  try  the  specific  gravity 
by  a hydrometer,  and  also  the  temperature,  and 
occasionally  we  try  it  whether  the  curd  will 
stand  about  the  ordinary  test  that  might  be 
required  in  good  milk.  If  you  take  half  a pint 
of  new  milk  and  precipitate  the  curd  it  will  weigh 
about  16  or  18  drachms,  so  that  there  cannot  be 
anything  very  deleterious  in  the  milk  if  it  stands 
all  these  tests  ; on  three  or  four  occasions  we  have 
subjected  the  milk  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  for 
trial ; we  sent  it  to  Doctor  Apjohn  and  to  Doctor 
Aldridge ; they  tested  it,  and  they  did  not  find 
anything  deleterious  in  the  milk,  only  a small 
quantity  of  water. 

4800.  Then  you  undertake  to  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  quantities  which  you  have  put  in 
in  that  paper  of  dietary  are  of  an  excellent 
quality,  both  as  to  cereais  and  milk  as  given  in 
the  North  Dublin  Workhouse  ? — Yes ; during  the 
last  year  there  have  been  about  1,500  gallons  of 
milk  returned  by  myself,  more  or  less.  ( The 
Witness  handed  in  papers  Nos.  1 and  2.  See 
Appendix.) 

4801.  Now,  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  what 
are  the  regulations  for  the  classification  of  the  in- 
mates ? — The  classification  consists  generally, 
according  to  the  commissioners’  orders ; that  is  to 
say,  males  over  15  years  of  age  ; females  over  15; 
boys  from  2 and  under  15  ; girls  from  2 and  under 
15 ; and  infants  under  two  years  old.  Then  those 
may  be  sub  divided  into  other  classes ; we  have 
also  a classification  on  the  male  side  for  those  of 


that  remain  are  sent  to  me  for  inspection,  and 
I then  tell  them  off  to  various  places.  5 For 
instance,  we  have  two  auxiliary  workhouses  be- 
sides the  main  workhouse.  If  any  women  are 
required  for,  we  will  say,  the  sheds,  I send  those 
that  will  suit.  Then  any  that  may  be  required 
for  needlework  for  the  workhouse  I send  there 
others  I might  send  to  the  house  at  Church-street’ 
which  is  another  auxiliary  workhouse.  ’ 

4803.  But  what  is  the  moral  classification 
adopted  in  your  workhouse  ?— We  have  no  moral 
classification. 

4804.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  females  are 
separated  from  the  others,  on  account  of  their 
notoriously  immoral  character? — No. 

4805.  None  at  all  ? — No. 

4806.  Are  there  any  persons  of  notoriously 

immoral  character  in  the  workhouse  at  all? I 

think  not ; there  cannot  be  many. 

4807.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— All  that 
we  have  at  present,  for  I inquired  before  I left  is 
one  woman  with  syphilis ; those  women  we  always 
send  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  when  we  find  it  out 
by  the  doctor’s  report.  That  woman  would  have 
been  removed  to  it,  only  she  is  near  her  confine- 
ment, and  the  doctor  hesitates  about  it. 

4808.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  immoral  females 
constitute  no  part  of  the  average  inmates  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union  ? — They  must  constitute  a 
very  small  portion,  indeed. 

4809.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I cannot 
account  for  it.  . It  may  appear  incredible,  but  I 
had  been  speaking  to  our  Koman  Catholic  clergy- 
man before  I came  over,  and  his  words  were: 

“ Prostitutes  have  no  permanent  existence  in  the 
North  Dublin  Union ;”  but  there  may  be  one  or 
two,  or  three  or  four,  or  perhaps  10. 

4810.  Suppose  there  to  be  that  small  number 
of  which  you  have  spoken,  would  they  mix  freely 
with  the  other  females,  old  and  young,  without 
any  moral  classification  to  keep  them  separate  ? — 
If  I saw  women  of  bad  character  coming  in,  I 
should  certainly  call  them  aside,  and  tell  them 
that  I would  expect  them  to  be  most  guarded 
in  their  conduct,  and  they  generally  have  been 
exceedingly  well-behaved  ; they  would  be  allowed 
in  that  case  to  mix  generally  with  the  others,  but 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  Church-street  House, 
perhaps,  if  very  bad  characters. 

4811.  But  you  have  no  general  rule  which 
separates  female  paupers  of  the  worst  character 
from  the  other  female  paupers,  young  and  old, 
within  the  building  ? — Certainly  not. 

4812.  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaints  arising 
of  contamination  of  the  younger  females  from 
contact  with  persons  of  that  description? — I am 
not. 


distinct  religions,  that  is  for  the  sick  and  infirm 
wards ; that  is  to  say  the  protestants  are  separated 
into  a ward  by  themselves ; but  they  are  allowed 
to  mix  during  the  day  among  the  others.  Then 
at  the  female  side  it  is  the  same ; the  children  are 
only  separated  at  night,  but  they  are  allowed  to 
mix  freely  with  the  other  children  during  the 
day. 

4802.  What  moral  classification  is  there  ? — The 
moral  classification  merely  consists  in  this  : I at- 
tend the  Board  on  Monday,  which  is  an  admission 
Board.  When  women  come  into  the  workhouse, 
they  are  all  brought  before  the  medical  officer ; 
he  inspects  them,  and  sends  any  that  may  be 
required  to  hospital,  or  into  the  infirm  ward; 
the  remainder  come  before  the  matron,  and  she 
selects  the  delicate  women.  All  the  women 


4813.  No  such  complaints  have  arisen  during 
the  time  you  have  been  there?— No  such  com- 
plaints. 

4814.  Do  you  find  a difficulty  in  providing  em- 
ployment outside  the  workhouse  for  boys  and 
girls  ? — Not  generally  speaking ; we  do  not  look 
for  the  employment  for  them,  but  parties  apply  to 
the  workhouse  for  boys  and  girls ; the  applications 
come  from  them. 

4815.  Plow  many  of  each  sex  have  you  sent 
out  recently,  and  with  what  results  ? — We  keep 
a form  of  apprenticeship,  which  is  with  a view 
to  make  the  children  believe  they  are  appren- 
ticed. We  have  had  a vast  number  of  boys  passed 
through  the  workhouse,  say  for  the  last  10  years: 
if  they  remained  they  would  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  adult  class ; but  I will  venture  to  say 


that 
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that  we  have  not  above  30  in  the  adult  class  that 
have  been  removed  from  the  boys’  class  into  the 
adult  class.  Of  those  30  I think  there  are  not 
more  than  10  who  would  be  fit  for  work,  there 
may  be  15  or  16  suffering  from  scrofula  or 
other  diseases,  and  who  may  have  originally  come 
into  the  workhouse  in  that  way. 

4816.  You  state  to  the  Committee  that  the 
general  result  of  your  experience  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  boys  and  girls 
arrive  at  the  age  at  which  they  are  able  to  enter 
service  they  are  sought  for  by  persons,  and  sent 
out  by  you  to  service,  and  with  a favourable  re- 
sult?— Yes,  with  favourable  results  ; that  is  to  say, 
within  the  last  10  years,  there  would  not  be  less 
than  800  boys,  and  if  those  boys  had  remained 
with  me  the  majority  of  them  would  be  in  the 
adult  class ; but  I have  not  got  them  in  the  adult 
class:  there  are  not  more  than  about  30  in  the 
adult  class  from  the  boys’  class,  out  of  all  the  boys 
we  had,  and  out  of  those  30  (perhaps  there  are  not 
30)  I do  not  think  there  are  over  10  who,  from  the 
state  of  their  health,  would  have  been  adapted  to 
earn  their  bread. 

4817.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  to  consider 
whether  the  apprenticeship  ought  not  to  have  the 
force  of  law  ? — I have  heard  the  guardians  spoken 
to,  to  know  whether  they  would  like  to  have  the 
power,  and  I think  it  would  not  answer  so  well  as 
the  present  system.  If  a boy  is  under  15,  and 
put  into  the  workhouse  as  a deserted  boy,  or  put 
in  as  an  orphan,  if  we  had  the  power  of  legally 
binding  him,  perhaps  in  three  or  four  years,  when 
the  boy  had  become  serviceable  to  his  master, 
somebody  might  turn  up  and  demand  the  child ; 
perhaps  the  father  or  mother,  or  some  relation. 

4818.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  no 
general  sense  of  inconvenience  has  arisen  at  your 
Board  from  the  want  of  legal  power  to  bind  boys 
and  girls  as  apprentices  ? — I think  not. 

4819.  Have  any  of  those  800  boys  in  any 
numbers  returned  to  the  poorhouse  ? — I think  that 
of  boys  under  15  years  of  age,  in  three  years 
not  more  than  about  seven  of  those  who  were 
apprenticed  have  returned. 

4820.  They  have  either  found  work  for  them- 
selves, or  you  have  found  it  for  them  ? — Yes. 

4821.  Do  orphan  inmates,  under  15  years  of 
age,  sometimes  demand  their  discharge? — They 
do. 

4822.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  ? — I do  not 
allow  them  to  have  their  discharge;  any  boy 
that  may  apply  for  his  discharge  must  be  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  Monday,  and 
he  must  explain  where  he  is  likely  to  go  to; 
such  a boy  might  say  in  summer,  “ If  you  let 
me  out  I can  get  work  at  such-and-such  a place 
by  minding  cows  in  the  field,  or  perhaps  I might 
find  employment  with  a farmer,”  and  so  on ; 
and  if  we  are  satisfied  that  he  is  likely  to  do  well, 
or  would  be  able  to  find  employment,  we  would 
let  him  go. 

4823.  Do  you  find  any  proneness  on  the  part 
of  the  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse,  to  come  back  into  it  after  having  left 
the  workhouse  in  any  way  ? — They  are  much  in 
a similar  position  with  the  boys ; but  of  late,  out 
of  all  the  girls  reared  in  the  workhouse,  I dare 
say  there  cannot  be  more  than  about  40  or  50 
m the  adult  class  in  the  house  now  who  could  be 
able  to  obtain  employment.  That  is  besides  those 
who  are  ill,  who  have  weak  sight,  or  otherwise 
incapable,  and  those  are  not  a large  number. 

0.28.  b 


4824.  What  you  intend  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee is,  that  the  girls  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  workhouse,  and  have  found  honest  em- 
ployment out  of  doors,  are  not  girls  in  the  habit 
of  returning  to  you  as  paupers  ? — Just  so. 

4825.  Are  there  any,  and  if  so,  how  many  girls 
who  having  been  so  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,, 
who  have  returned  to  it  either  as  prostitutes  or 
as  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ? — I cannot 
call  to  mind  a case  of  any  girl  reared  in  the 
workhouse  being  confined  in  it  of  an  illegitimate 
child ; but  I have  known  very  few  instances  of 
girls  who  have  been  placed  in  the  workhouse 
again  under  peculiar  circumstances.  I believe  they 
are  very  few  indeed;  not  more  than  four.  I 
mean  girls  who  have  returned  as  fallen,  and  who 
have  been,  I may  say,  seduced.  One  of  those 
girls  had  a sister  in  Australia,  and  a brother  who 
was  in  the  army.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at 
the  Curragh  camp,  and  he  was  in  barracks.  He 
applied  to  me  to  have  his  sister  taken  out  of  the 
workhouse,  she  being  over  the  age  at  which  she 
could  take  her  discharge.  In  spite  of  my  re- 
monstrances, she  left.  I showed  him  the  position 
in  which  she  would  be  placed,  but  she  went  out, 
and  came  back  corrupted  from  the  Curragh;  of 
course  the  workhouse  would  not  be  responsible 
for  that. 

4826.  Then  the  Committee  understand' that  you 
negative  the  idea  that  the  bringing  up  which  the 
girls  receive  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  is  unfa- 
vourable to  their  morals  in  after  life  ? — I do. 

4827.  Will  you  state  what  industrial  employ- 
ments are  carried  on  in  your  workhouse  ? — With 
regard,  to  boys  we  have  an  auxiliary  workhouse, 
called  the  Sheds,  near  Glasnevin ; we  have  there 
12  acres  of  ground,  8 of  which  are  laid  out  agri- 
culturally for  supplying  the  house  with  vege- 
tables. There,  those  boys  under  15  years  of  age 
are  employed  learning  agriculture,  sowing  pota- 
toes, onions,  leeks,  mangold  wurtzel,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables.  It  is  done  by  rotation,  and  on 
alternate  weeks  they  attend  the  school.  W e have 
a shoemaking  department,  where  the  boys  learn 
the  trade  of  shoemaking.  That  is  a very  good  source 
of  employment  for  them,  for  the  boys  are  more 
readily  taken  out  of  the  workhouse  in  Dublin, 
because  in  the  shoemaking  trade  in  that  city,  there 
does  not  exist  that  spirit  of  combination  which 
exists  in  other  trades,  and  which  might  interfere 
with  the  taking  of  the  boys.  We  have  a carpen- 
ter’s shop,  in  which  we  teach  two  or  three  of 
the  boys  carpenter’s  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  attend  school  in  alternate  weeks;  we  do 
the  carpenter’s  work  in  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
shoemaking,  and  we  do  all  the  painting  work  of 
the  house,  both  inside  and  out ; that  is  done  by 
the  grown  lads  or  boys  in  the  school ; we  have 
a master  tailor,  and  we  make  so  many  of  the 
boys  attend  the  tailor’s  shop,  and  likewise  attend 
school  in  rotation.  We  have  also  got  a baking 
establishment,  in  which  we  bake  all  the  bread  for 
the  workhouse,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  turned 
out  very  handy ; we  find  them  more  apt  to  mould 
bread  than  some  grown  hands. 

4828.  Then,  farming,  shoemaking,  carpenter’s 
work,  painting,  tailoring,  and  baking,  are  all  of 
them  industrial  employments  which  are  carried  on 
in  your  union? — Yes ; we  formerly  used  to  have 
so  many  looms,  and  we  used  to  weave  in  the  work- 
house,  but  we  were  not  able  to  do  it  for  want  of 
the  hands,  and  we  sold  the  looms. 

4829.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Does  the  farm 
supply  the  general  wants  of  the  house  with  regard 
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to  vegetables ? — Yes;  I should  have  mentioned, 
with  respect  to  this  farm,  that  those  little  boys 
have  carried  off  the  premium  at  the  agricultural 
show  for  every  year  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  compete ; the  potatoes,  mangold  wurtzel,  leeks, 
cabbage,  and  so  forth,  which  they  produced,  were 
of  a very  large  size,  hut  sometimes  they  were  not 
allowed  to  compete. 

4830.  Who  is  it  conducts  the  farm  ? — Formerly 
a young  man  named  Casey.  The  guardians  give 
up  the  whole  of  their  patronage  for  the  good  of 
the  children,  and  they  apply  to  the  National 
Board  of  Education  for  teachers  both  literary  and 
agricultural,  and  this  Mr.  Casey  was  sent  by  the 
National  Board.  We  have  found  none  of  the 
agricultural  teachers  answer  so  well  as  the  two 
who  came  from  the  Model  Farm  in  Grlasnevin ; 
Mr.  Casey  was  one,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Boyle. 
We  are  always  sure  of  good  teachers  in  that  way. 

4831.  Is  there  any  paid  labour  employed  besides 
the  superintendent,  or  do  the  boys  do  all  the  rest 
of  the  work  ? — The  boys  do  all  the  rest. 

4832.  Chairman.']  What  industrial  employment 
is  there  for  females  ? — They  are  generally  taught 
to  scour  the  wards,  and  make  up  the  beds  and 
clean  the  place.  We  have  a small  laundry  for  the 
girls’  clothing,  such  as  sheets,  blankets,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  connected  with  the  girls’  depart- 
ment. This  small  laundry  is  detached  from  the 
large  laundry  of  the  workhouse,  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  adults.  They  wash  all  their  own  clothes, 
and  mangle  their  bibs  and  overalls,  and  also  the 
schoolmistress  generally  allows  them  to  make  up 
some  of  her  fine  things. 

4833.  Is  sewing  carried  on  by  the  girls  under 
15  years  of  age? — Sewing  is  carried  on  in  the 
school  under  the  superintendence  of  the  school- 
mistress. We  could  not  sometimes  get  up  a lot 
of  very  fine  work,  because  we  should  not  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  others  in  the  market; 
but  there  have  been  periodical  occasions  on  which 
we  have  taught  the  children  to  do  very  nice  and 
beautiful  work.  Formerly,  about  10  or  12  years 
ago,  the  guardians  had  a workmistress  for  some 
time,  and  we  taught  those  girls  embroidery. 
Before  the  Exhibition,  we  trained  most  of  the 
girls  to  make  up  very  nice  work,  such  as  embro- 
idery, crochet-work,  &c. ; I have  got  three  very 
nice  pictures  worked  in  needlework  by  them,  and 
the  guardians  got  them  framed,  and  put  up  in 
my  room.  Those  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  in 
Dublin,  in  1853. 

4834.  But  what  is  the  industrial  training  which 
girls  receive  now? — Cleaning  and  scouring  the 
wards,  laundry  work  (their  own  clothes),  and 
needlework  in  the  school-rooms. 

4835.  But  not  those  finer  kinds  of  needlework  ? 
— Only  periodically.  On  occasions,  we  have 
taught  the  girls  to  do  a certain  amount  of  work 
for  a lady,  named  Mrs.  Woodlock,  who  had  them 
under  training  for  some  time,  at  her  own  request, 
she  supplying  the  materials.  Here  are  some 
specimens  of  darns  similar  to  that  done  by  the 
girls  ( handing  in  some  specimens  of  needlework ). 

4836.  But  it  is  only  when  there  is  some  special 
reason  for  it  that  the  girls  do  the  finer  species  of 
work? — Yes. 

4837.  The  reason  is,  that  you  would  not  be 
allowed  to  employ  the  ratepayers’  money  in  making 
a fine  class  of  articles  to  compete  with  others  in 
the  market? — Yes. 

4838.  What  is  the  description  of  the  coarser 
needlework  which  the  girls  do  ? — The  coarser 
description  of  needlework  is,  making  up  their 


own  clothing,  such  as  chemises ; they  occasionally 
do  shirts,  such  as  the  one  I have  on,  and  shirts 
for  the  ward-masters  and  others.  There  are 
nihe  or  10  officers  in  the  workhouse,  who  are 
allowed  three  or  four  shirts  a year  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

4839.  Are  the  girls  skilful  at  this  sort  of  work  ? 
— Tolerably. 

4840.  You  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Woodlock- 
you  once  sent  some  girls  to  her  benevolent  esta- 
blishment, did  you  not?' — Yes.. 

4841.  Have  you  any  report  to  show,  whether 
the  girls  sent  to  that  establishment  were  capable 
of  making  themselves  useful  at  the  time  they  were 
sent? — I think  they  were  very  useful,  and  good 
girls. 

4842.  Have  you  any  report  on  that  subject?— 
No ; not  any  special  report. 

4843.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Did  you  know  the 
girls  individually  ? — Yes. 

4844.  How  many  did  you  send  ? — Mrs.  Wood- 
lock  took  14  altogether. 

4845.  Chairman.]  Can  you  tell  us  generally, 
what  was  the  result  of  those  14  cases  ? — The  con- 
duct of  the  girls,  generally  speaking,  was  most 
unobjectionable  in  every  respect. 

4846.  Will  you  hand  in  a return  describing  the 
character  and  history  of  those  girls? — Before  I 
came,  I asked  the  schoolmistress  to  give  me  a state- 
ment upon  the  subject,  and  I can  certify  every- 
word  of  it,  so  far  as  applies  to  their  conduct  while 
they  were  with  me. 

4847.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  general  ten- 
our  of  that  return,  you  can  corroborate? — Quite 
so ; Mrs.  Woodlock  applied  at  the  workhouse 
to  the  schoolmistress,  I think  about  the  begins 
ning  of  1858,  having  been  introduced  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  workhouse.  The  schoolmistress 
selected  those  girls,  and  the  schoolmistress  applied 
to  me  afterwards,  and  I gave  them  to  her  as  she 
required  them ; previously  to  that,  Mrs.  Woodlock 
had  brought  materials  of  her  own,  and  asked  the 
schoolmistress  to  teach  the  girls.  Tbe  schoolmistress 
was  very  anxious  to  do  all  that  she  possibly  could 
for  the  girls,  and  I believe  Mrs.  Woodlock  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  girls’  train- 
ing, so  the  schoolmistress  tells  me ; that  darning 
work  there  is  very  difficult,  and  one  of  the  girls, 
Nolan,  could  do  those  darns  most  beautifully,  ber 
fore  she  went  to  Mrs.  Woodlock,  for  I have  seen 
her  work,  and  I am  a judge  of  needlework. 

4848.  What  was  the  object  of  Mrs.  Woodlock’s 
first  visit  ? — I do  not  know  exactly ; she  seemed 
to  wish  to  take  some  of  the  girls  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a trial  of  them,  as  I understood, 
to  see  how  she  could  form  an  industrial  school. 

4849.  Chairman.]  The  Committee  understand 
that  you  will  put  in  a detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  those  girls,  but  you  now  inform  them 
that  when  they  Avent  to  Mrs.  Woodlock’s  school, 
they  were  fully  prepared  to  be  useful,  and  that 
the  result  of  their  previous  training  seemed  to  you 
to  be  satisfactory  ? — I should  say  so. 

4850.  Can  you  state  how  many  girls  have 
been  sent  from  the  school  into  the  women’s 
ward  in  your  union?— Very  few;  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  sending  girls  direct  from  the  giris 
class  into  the  adult  class  while  we  have  always 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  them  before  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  We 
perhaps  go  beyond  what  the  law  prescribes 
with  regard  to  age,  but  we  endeavour  to  keep 
them  in  the  juvenile  ward ; for  instance,  some  of 

those 
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those  <nrls  that  went  to  Mrs.  Woodlock  were 
beyond  the  age.  I have  always  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  there.  There  was  a girl  in  that  class 
named  Ann  Wolff,  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
workhouse;  I may  say,  perhaps,  she  was  over 
20  years  of  age;  she  was  lame,  and  I kept 
ber  there,  thinking  she  might  be  more  comfortable, 
and  would  know  the  girls  better  than  a stranger ; 
she  was  a good  amiable  girl ; I put  her  into  the 
women’s  class,  hut  kept  her  in  the  girls’  depart- 
ment. 

4851.  Practically,  you  endeavour  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  girls  before  the  time  at  which 
they  would  otherwise  go  into  the  women’s  ward  ? 
Yes. 

4852.  And  if  by  accident  any  girl  remains  for 
whom  you  have  not  found  such  employment  you 
allow  her  to  continue  with  the  children  until  you 
do  find  employment  for  her? — Yes. 

4853.  In  case  a girl  from  physical  defect  of  any 
kind  cannot  support  herself,  and  is  not  sent  out  to 
any  kind  of  employment,  what  becomes  of  her? 
—We  should  place  her  in  the  adult  class. 

4854.  Then  as  a general  rule,  do  those  girls 
only  go  into  the  adult  class,  who,  from  physical 
defect,  could  not  earn  a livelihood  out  of  doors  ? 
—Yes. 

4855.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  have  been  sent  to  gaol  for  mis- 
conduct in  the  workhouse  since  the  1st  of 
January  1850  ? — I had  a return  put  into  my  hand 
by  one  of  the  guardians  about  a week  ago,  and 
he  makes  the  number  thirty  for  eleven  years,  and 
that  is  about  correct. 

4856.  Have  many  cases  of  punishment  of 
women  been  recorded  in  your  books  during  the 
last  twelve  months  ? — Of  women,  there  are  very 
few. 

4857.  Lord  John  Browne. Could  you  say  about 
how  many? — No;  I may  say  with  regard  to  wo- 
men, we  do  not  very  often  punish  them.  I have 
not  put  a woman  into  a cell  for  the  last  nine  or  ten 

ears.  I would  advise  them  to  be  orderly,  but  if 

find  them  quarrelsome,  I remove  them  to 
some  other  part  of  the  workhouse. 

4858.  Chairman.']  How  many  school  girls  have 
been  brought  up  for  punishment  within  the  last 
12  years? — We  do  not  punish  school  gilds. 

4859.  Then  you  have  not  punished  any? — 
No. 

4860.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  South  Dublin 
Union,  do  you  know  whether  there  was  always 
classification  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union? — Quite  similar. 

4861.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  since  been 
any  difference  in  the  classification  or  the  regulations 
of  the  two  unions  ? — I have  heard  that  women  of 
notoriously  bad  character  are  there  separated  from 
the  rest. 

4862.  But  you  do  not  know  it? — No;  I have 
not  been  through  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse 
for  years. 

4863.  Lord  Naas.~]  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
attendance  upon  the  sick  by  nurses  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  ? — The  nurses  are  selected  from  the 
female  side  of  the  workhouse,  and  out  of  the  best 
women  Ave  can  find.  I select  them.  I always 
make  the  appointment  on  the  female  side.  On 
the  male  side  the  people  are  all  attended  by  male 
nurses  of  the  best  class  we  can  get. 

4864.  What  proportion  do  the  nurses  you  em- 
ploy bear  to  the  number  of  sick  people  ? — I think 
there  would  be  one  nurse  to  every  10  sick  and 
infirm  persons. 

■ 0.28. 


4865.  Are  those  female  nurses  generally  Avomen 
of  good  character  ? — Generally. 

4866.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  in  the 
workhouse  by  patients  of  the  inattention  .of  the 
nurses? — No;  of  course  there  would  occasionally 
be  an  odd  complaint,  but  there  have  been  no  gene- 
ral complaints. 

4867.  Have  there  been  any  general  complaints 
made  by  the  medical  men  as  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  nurses  in  your  workhouse? — No,  on  the  con- 
trary ; a question  was  brought  forward  as  to  ap- 
pointing paid  nurses  for  the  male  side  of  the 
workhouse  by  Inspector  Robison,  and  Dr.  Minchin 
was  asked  his  opinion,  and  said  that  the  female 
nurses  Avorked  remarkably  Avell,  and  that  he  liked 
them.  We  have  no  paid  female  nurse  but  one,  and 
she  overlooks  all  the  others.  We  have  no  paid 
nurse  on  the  male  side  of  the  workhouse,  except 
the  Avardmaster. 

4868.  There  is  a paid  professional  nurse  on  the 
female  side  ? — There  is. 

4869.  What  is  her  duty? — Her  duty  is  to  see 
that  all  the  wards  are  cleaned  up,  and  the  patients 
properly  attended  to ; she  goes  to  the  kitchen  in 
the  morning,  and  sees  all  the  food  properly  deli- 
vered ; then  she  goes  round  and  sees  the  female 
lunatics  fed. 

4870.  In  fact,  she  does  the  duty  of  the  head 
matron  of  a hospital  ? — Just  so. 

4871.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  under 
Avhich  the  patients  of  your  hospital  are  generally 
labouring ; are  they  acute  or  chronic  ? — The  majo- 
rity are  chronic. 

4872.  Are  they  such  diseases  as  require  very 
constant  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  ? — 
No ; there  are  a good  many  acute  cases,  of  course, 
but  the  great  majority  of  those  cases  are  chronic ; 
a great  many  of  persons  who  are  able  to  attend 
to  themselves. 

4873.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  medical  attendance  in  your 
hospital  ? — No. 

4874.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
the  nurses  ? — Roman  Catholic. 

4875.  Are  there  any  of  the  nurses  who  are. the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children? — There  might 
be,  but  I cannot  recollect  that  there  are  any  noAV. 

4876.  Have  there  ever  been  any  ?— There  may 
have  been. 

4877.  If  you  discovered,  after  the  appointment 
of  a nurse,  that  she  had  been  a woman  of  bad  cha- 
racter, would  you  remove  her  from  attendance  at 
the  hospital?— If  I found  out  that  she  was. very 
bad,  of  course  I Avould;  I Avould  not  appoint  a 
woman  to  take  charge  of  a ward  unless  I had 
knoAvn  her  for  some  time. 

4878.  Are  the  paupers  generally  anxious  to  be 
appointed  nurses? — No;  some  Avould  like  to  be 
nurses. 

4879.  Have  the  nurses  any  privileges? — They 
have  a particular  diet ; the  Avomen  nurses  that  I ap- 
point are  generally  married  women,  Avith  a child  in 
the  workhouse,  or  people  that  have  been  long  in 
the  workhouse,  that  I know. 

4880.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  dietary  of 
the  poorer  classes,  Avho  are  not  in  the  workhouse? 
— I cannot  say  I am. 

4881.  Do  you  find  that  persons,  when  they  come 
into  the  workhouse,  grow  weakly  in  appearance  ? 
— No.  I should  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  who  come  into  the  Avorkhouse  are  per- 
sons who  are  either  afflicted  with  sickness,  or 
some  ailment ; some  come  in  in  a dying  state ; 
some  are  sick  people  who  have  been  in  the 

gg2  hospital 


Mr. 

M.  Weddiclc. 
6 June  1861. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


jyjr_  hospital  for  a long  time.  Three  of  the  Dublin 
M.  Weddick.  hospitals  are  adjacent  to  our  workhouse;  if  a 

person  there  is  very  bad,  and  perhaps  incurable, 

6 June  1861.  they  would  send  him  to  us,  and  say,  “This 
person  is  incurable,  it  is  better  for  him  to  go  to  the 
workhouse,  and  let  us  use  the  bed  in  order  to  take 
in  a case  that  is  curable.”  We  get  a great  mass 
of  people  into  the  workhouse  who  are  completely 
worn  out.  If  I get  any  persons  into  the  work- 
house  who  have  any  sort  of  health  about  them,  I 
venture  to  say  that  our  medical  officers  would  con- 
cur with  me,  that  those  persons  get  into  a sound 
state  of  health. 

4882.  What  you  intend  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee is  this,  that  of  those  persons  who  are 
admitted  in  a state  of  health,  the  appearance  and 
strength  generally  improve  rather  than  other- 
wise ? — Certainly. 

4883.  Has  there  been  any  outbreaks  of  disease 
in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse,  lately  ? — No ; 
we  may  perhaps  be  subjected  to  a little  fever,  and 
we  have  had  some  scarlatina  among  the  children ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  had  two  or  three  cases  at 
first.  I asked  our  doctor  why  he  did  not  remove 
them  to  the  liospital,  and  he  said  he  would  prefer 
treating  them  in  the  workhouse,  and  we  have 
continued  to  do  so.  To  show  you  the  healthy 
state  of  the  workhouse,  I may  mention  that 
though  we  have  had  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
we  have  not  lost  a single  case. 

4884.  When  was  this  ? — Lately. 

4885.  Does  scarlatina  exist  in  the  house  at  this 
moment  ? — No,  but  it  may  go  from  one  to  another. 
I have  known  families  living  in  town  who  have 
lost  three  out  of  six  children  with  scarlatina. 

4886.  Can  you  mention  how  many  children 
have  been  afflicted  with  it  in  your  workhouse  ? — 
I cannot  tell  you  exactly;  perhaps  15  or  20. 

4887.  That  is  the  last  outbreak  that  you  have 
had  in  the  shape  of  anything  like  epidemic  disease  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  had  measles;  and  our  medical 
officer,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  has  particularly 
charge  of  the  girls,  would  rather  treat  contagious 
diseases  in  the  workhouse,  for  he  says  they  have  a 
better  chance  than  if  they  were  removed  to  the 
fever  hospital. 

4888.  Is  there  any  restriction  with  respect  to 
ordering  nutritious  food  to  the  sick  people  in  your 
workhouse,  or  is  it  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  medical  officer  to  order  anything  that  he 
thinks  necessary  for  the  patients? — Certainly, 
there  is  no  limitation. 

4889.  Would  a poor  person’s  child  suffering 
under  disease  in  the  workhouse,  and  requiring 
nutritious  food,  be  more  likely  to  have  it  at  his 
command,  than  if  he  were  outside  the  workhouse  ? 
— Certainly.  Here  is  the  diet  of  the  children  of 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age  : six  ounces  of 
bread,  and  half  a pint  of  new  milk  for  breakfast ; 
for  dinner  six  ounces  of  bread,  and  half  a pint  of 
new  milk ; supper  four  ounces  of  bread,  and  half 
a pint  of  new  milk,  with  meat  or  egg.  See  diets 
7-6,  7-7  and  7-8  on  Diet  Sheet.  That  is  the 
standing  dietary  for  children  from  two  to  five  years 
of  age  who  are  sick;  but  the  doctor  can  order 
anything  in  the  way  of  extras  that  he  pleases ; 
wine,  bread,  milk,  arrowroot,  &c. 

4890.  Should  you  say,  then,  that  fewer  deaths 
occur  among  children  in  your  workhouse  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five  years  than  among  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years 
outside  the  workhouse? — I cannot  go  so  far  as 
that. 

4891.  Your  remarks  apply  merely  to  recovery 


from  disease  ? — Merely  to  recovery  from  disease  • 
they  apply  generally  over  the  workhouse.  ’ 

4892.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  trac- 
ing the  career  in  after  life  of  girls  who  have  been 
reared  in  the  workhouse  ? — I have  in  several  in- 

. stances. 

4893.  What  is  your  opinion,  generally,  as  to 
their  success  ? — I think  it  is  very  good. 

4894.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  employment 
when  they  leave  the  house  ? — They  become  ser- 
vants in  various  families ; some  of  them  I know 
to  be  married;  no  later  than  Thursday  week,  a 
girl  reared  in  the  workhouse  was  married,  and 
made  a very  good  match.  I know  of  some  who 
have  gone  out  to  Australia,  and  have  sent  for  their 
relations  or  parents  to  go  out  to  them.  I knew 
a boy  who  went  out  from  the  North  Dublin  Union 
to  Australia  some  years  ago,  who  sent  over 
about  87  l.  to  bring  his  sister  out  from  the  work- 
house. 

4895.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  the 
incapability  of  the  girls  to  go  through  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  dpmestic  service  when  they 
leave  the  workhouse? — It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  some  girls  in  the  workhouse  who  have  been 
out  of  service ; but  I regret  to  say  that  of  late 
years  people  outside  the  workhouse  do  not  appear 
to  wish  to  come  to  the  house  so  much  for  girls ; 
they  have  got  such  a bad  account  of  them  out- 
side. I have  known  some  girls  to  go  out  for 
servants  for  6 5.  a quarter,  and  then,  perhaps,  they 
may  be  told  in  their  situations  that  they  are  out 
of  the  poor-house,  which  ruffles  their  temper,  and 
then  they  may  turn  round  and  give  sharp 
answers. 

4896.  You  think  that  the  unwillingness  of  per- 
sons to  take  the  girls  out  of  the  workhouse  arises 
more  from  reports  of  the  workhouse  girls  read  in 
the  newspapers,  and  other  publications,  than  from 
any  real  experience  that  people  may  have  had  of 
those  girls  ? — I do.  I may  mention  a case  of  a 
girl,  whose  name  I can  give  the  Committee, 
confidentially.  I met  one  day,  going  to  the 
cemetery,  a girl  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
workhouse : I asked  her  where  she  was,  and  she 
told  me ; but  said,  “ Do  not  tell  where  I am ;” 
she  was  with  a gentleman  who  writes  parti- 
cularly against  the  poor-law  ; she  might  or  might 
not  have  been  turned  away,  if  it  had  been  known ; 
but  she  did  not  wish  it  known. 

4897.  Do  you  think  that  girls  reared  in  the 
workhouse  are  as  capable  of  performing  the 
ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants  as  girls 
brought  up  in  their  parents’  houses  in  the  very 
poorest  parts  of  Dublin? — Yes:  I cannot  say 
exactly  how  many  houses  there  are  in  Dublin : 
about  20,000  perhaps,  but  there  are  a large 
number  of  servants  in  Dublin ; and  how  do  they 
learn  ? Just  the  same  way ; they  come  from 
the  country  and  go  into  a situation,  where  they 
learn  a little,  and  then  they  get  a better  one; 
with  our  girls  it  is  the  same ; perhaps  they  may 
come  back  to  us  at  first,  and  eventually  get  better 
situations. 

4898.  Of  course  no  one  could  expect  to  obtain 
a very  high  class  of  servant  for  6 s.  a quarter  ? — 
I should  think  not ; that  may  be  the  minimum ; 
when  parties  apply  for  servants,  word  is  sent 
to  the  girls,  who  are  principally  in  the  laundry, 
which  is  at  one  side  the  workhouse,  in  a separate 
building,  they  are  brought  down  to  the  lodge, 
the  people  applying  make  their  own  selection, 
they  and  the  girls  make  their  own  terms; 

we 
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we  never  interfere ; but  the  general  rate  of 
wages  is  perhaps  6 s.,  8 s.,  or  10  s.  a quarter, 
which  would  not  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
clothin^ ; it  would  not  even  pay  for  shoes. 

4899.  Now  with  respect  to  the  boys  whom  you 
have  had  in  those  farms,  have  you  traced  their 
career  in  after  life  also  ? — Some,  but  very  few ; 
they  may  go  out  to  the  country,  or  perhaps  they 
may  go  further  off,  and  I may  lose  sight  of  them; 
many  of  those  boys,  before  the  Russian  war, 
having  grown  up  and  entered  the  adult  class, 
have  entered  the  army.  When  the  63d  Regiment 
was  in  Dublin  I sent  a good  many  out,  and  many 
of  those  boys  have  got  to  be  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  army,  and  some  of  them  have  come 
to  see  me.  At  that  time  I purchased  a few  fifes 
and  got  them  taught  a little  music,  and  they  have 
learned  to  march  up  and  down  until  they  attracted 
attention,  and  the  sergeants  from  the  barracks  took 
several  of  these  boys.  A boy  reared  in  the  school 
was  sent  from  his  regiment  to  London  to  be 
taught  music  in  the  special  class  of  100,  which 
was  being  prepared  for  the  army. 

4900.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  gene- 
rally boys  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  turn  out 
badly  in  after  life  ? — Not  generally  speaking  ; of 
course  we  have,  and  have  had,  bad  boys. 

4901.  But  you  say  there  is  a feeling  against 
those  children  from  their  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

4902.  Notwithstanding  that,  however,  they  get 
on  well?— Yes ; the  Reverend  Mr.  Shore,  who  is 
our  Protestant  chaplain,  and  who  has  been  con- 
nected as  chaplain  with  some  prisons  in  Dublin, 
told  me  before  I left  that  he  never  knew  one 
of  his  girls,  who  average  35  in  number,  to  have 
been  in  prison  during  the  whole  time  that  he  had 
been  in  the  workhouse,  nor  to  go  astray,  or 
turn  out  fallen  girls;  and  he  stated  that  he  had 
made  every  search  in  the  prisons  of  Dublin  lest 
any  of  them  should  have  been  there  under 
assumed  names  or  otherwise  without  his  knowing 
it.  I told  him  that  I was  coming  to  this  Com- 
mittee ; he  assured  me  that  I might  mention  his 
name  and  make  that  statement. 

4903.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  Let  me  ask  you 
a question  with  respect  to  the  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness, acquired  by  girls  reared  in  the  workhouse ; 
do  you  not  consider  that  they  are  quite  equal  if 
not  superior  to  what  they  would  be  likely  to 
acquire  in  their  own  houses  ? — Quite  so. 

4904.  You  do  not  think  they  go  out  of  the 
workhouse  with  less  cleanly  habits  than  they  had 
when  they  came  into  it? — Certainly  not;  with 
respect  to  their  personal  cleanliness,  they  have  got 
a large  cold  bath  at  each  end  of  the  ward,  and  we 
allow  them  chemises  in  which  they  can  go  into  the 
baths.  The  adult  class  have  got  a bath  at  the 
side  and  they  have  got  chemises,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  indelicacy. 

4905.  You  think  that  the  children  learn  habits 
of  cleanliness  in  the  workhouse  ? — They  certainly 
learn  habits  of  cleanliness  in  the  workhouse. 
With  regard  to  habits  of  tidiness,  all  the  girls  who 
come  up  to  the  workhouse  after  going  out  seem  to 
have  acquired  a little  fancy  for  dress. 

4906.  With  respect  to  industrial  employment, 
do  you  allow  the  girls  to  learn  any  kind  of  fancy 
work  before  they  are  well  grounded  in  plain 
work? — No.  Generally  girls  are  grounded  in 
plain  work,  and  they  are  always  doing  the  rough 
work,  but  it  is  only  periodically  that  we  get  nice 
work. 

4907.  Have  you  often  heard  complaints  on  the 
0.28. 


part  of  the  inmates  of  your  workhouse  of  a want  j^r- 
of  opportunity  for  performing  religious  offices  ? — Woddick. 

I never  heard  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  

inmates.  I think  we  have  in  the  North  Dublin  6 June  1861. 
Workhouse  perfect  religious  freedom. 

4908.  The  chaplain  is  very  attentive  to  his 
duties? — Yes,  both  the  Protestant  chaplain  and  the 
Catholic  chaplain.  The  Protestant  chaplain  has  a 
gentleman  who  assists  him,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Childs, 
and  who  spends  a good  deal  of  his  time  there. 

Our  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  is  a gentleman  who 
spends  a deal  of  his  time  there,  and  gives  his 
whole  mind  to  his  duties.  He  says  mass  every 
Sunday  in  the  workhouse,  and  during  the  last 
month  he  said  mass  at  six  o’clock  every  morning. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  are  more  religious 
observances  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  than 
at  any  other  time. 

4909.  Chairman.-]  You  are  a Roman  Catholic 
yourself? — I am.  We  have  prayers  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  children  recite  the  rosary.  In  the 
adult  classes  Roman  Catholic  males  generally  say 
the  rosary  in  the  evening,  at  4 o’clock ; the  women 
say  the  rosary  at  5 o’clock,  and  then  those  women 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  sick  and  infirm  ward  say 
the  rosary  in  a distinct  place,  called  the  Prayer 
Hall,  which  is  set  apart,  and  which  they  have 
always  had  the  care  of.  It  is  a place  80  feet 
long  by  about  15  feet  wide.  In  that  hall  there  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  devotional  purposes. 

There  is  a pulpit  and  a little  altar.  Among  the 
Protestants  they  attend  church  service  every 
Sunday,  and  also  church  service  every  Thursday. 

4910.  Sir  Edxgard  Grogan .]  In  a distinct 
room? — Yes. 

4911.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Can  the  Roman 
Catholic  inmates  go  for  purposes  of  devotion  and 
meditation  at  any  time  during  the  day  into  that 
Prayer  Hall  ? — Yes. 

4912.  And  all  those  things  which  assist  in  the 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies  are  perma- 
nently placed  in  that  room? — Yes;  not  removed 
from  it. 

4913.  Lord  Afaas.]  Is  it  used  for  any  other 
purpose? — No,  not  at  all;  but  from  the  large 
number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouse  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays,  for  the  whole  class  of  Roman 
Catholics,  we  always  use  the  large  dining-hall 
and  workroom.  There  has  been  an  application 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  and  the 
guardians,  at  the  request  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, have  agreed  to  expend  400 1.,  in  order 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  dining-hall,  so  as  to  let 
all  the  people  in  the  rooms  hear.  We  have  room 
enough,  but  the  chaplain  complained  that  all  the 
people  could  not  hear  him,  from  both  rooms  being 
at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

4914.  Does  the  chaplain  now  profess  himself 
satisfied  with  that  arrangement? — Yes;  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  it  when  it  is  finished. 

4915.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  You  have  not. 
had  it  complained  of  by  respectable  elderly  per- 
sons who  were  destitute,  that  they  did  not  like  to- 
come  into  the  workhouse  because  it  did  not  contain 
sufficient  opportunities  of  exercising  the  offices  of 
religion  ?— I never  heard  of  such  a thing. 

4916.  You  do  not  believe  that  that  cause  does 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  the  destitute? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

4917.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  considerable  number  of  women  that  enter 
the  poorhouse  for  the  purpose  of  being  confined  ? — 

A good  many. 

4918.  Can  you  state  how  many  ? — I can  give 
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Mr.  the  number  of  births  for  a year,  but  that  could  not 

M.  Weddick.  give  you  the  number  of  persons  that  go  in  to  be 
confined.  In  the  half  year  ending  March  1860, 
6 June  1861.  we  43  births;  in  the  next  half  year  we  had 
24,  that  is  67,  and  perhaps  that  is  a lower  average 
than  any  previous  year. 

4919.  You  have  reason  to  think  that  a good 
many  women  do  have  recourse  to  the  poorhouse 
for  the  purpose  of  their  first  confinement  ? — Gene- 
rally their  first  confinement. 

4920.  But  do  you  find  any  class  of  pauper  in- 
mates returning  to  you  regularly  to  be  confined  ? 
— No  ; very  seldom. 

4921.  Have  such  cases  occurred  ? — Yes;  very 
seldom ; a case  may  have  occurred,  but  I cannot 
remember  it  now. 

4922.  It  is  not  the  case  as  a general  rule  ? — 
Quite  the  contrary. 

4923.  Ho  you  in  any  manner  attribute  the 
absence  of  that  class  of  patients  (if  I may  call 
them  so)  to  the  great  number  of  hospitals  existing 
in  Dublin  for  receiving  women  of  that  class  ? — 
Yes;  I think  even  more  than  would  go.  The 
other  day  a woman  came  to  me  and  said  she  was 
near  her  confinement.  I asked  her  why  she  did 
not  go  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  the  Rotunda,  or 
the  Coombe  Hospital ; she  said  that  she  had  heard 
that  there  was  fever  in  the  hospitals,  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  go  there ; so  I took  her  in,  and  she 
was  confined  in  the  workhouse. 

4924.  She  preferred  to  come  into  your  work- 
house  rather  than  to  go  into  the  regular  Lying- 
in  Hospital? — Yes;  that  may  occur  from  other 
causes,  because  they  are  under  the  impression, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  might  not 
be  received  into  the  Lying-in  Hospital  until  near 
their  confinements;  whereas,  in  the  workhouse, 
we  take  them  in  perhaps  three,  four,  or  five 
months  before  it,  and  put  them  into  a separate 
ward,  in  order  that  they  may  be  taken  proper 
care  of.  I may  mention,  that  during  the  last  12 
months  we  have  never  had  to  close  our  obstetric 
ward  on  account  of  puerperal  fever. 

4925.  Do  I clearly  understand  you  to  say,  that 
a woman  going  into  your  workhouse  to  be  con- 
fined might  be  taken  in  three  or  four  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  her  confinement? — Yes. 

4926.  Such  women  would  come  in  as  destitute 
poor  ?—Yes,  or  they  may  come  in  at  the  time 
of  their, confinement.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
a woman’s  husband  may  be  away,  and  if  she  got 
very  bad,  a neighbour  might  say,  “ We  must  take 
her  to  the  workhouse.”  A constable  might  come 
with  her,  and  there  might  be  hardly  time  to  get 
her  to  the  ward  before  she  would  be  confined. 

4927.  Have  you  any  very  rigid  examination  in 
your  poorhouse  as  to  whether  that  class  of  women 
would  come  under  the  head  of  destitute  poor,  or 

. not  ? — -'They  generally  come  under  the  head  of 
destitute  poor ; sometimes  when  a woman  comes 
into  the  workhouse,  I ask  her  where  her  husband 
is,  and  she  may  say  she  is  not  married;  her  husband, 
or  the  person  whom  I suspect  to  be  her  husband, 
comes  next  day,  perhaps,  and  asks  if  so-and-so  is 
confined  ; and  we  judge  by  his  a/nxiety,  or  by  his 
curiosity  to  know  whether  it  is  a boy  or  a 
girl,  that  it  is  the  husband.  Perhaps  we  tell  him ; 
but  I have  often  known  the  porter  say,  just  to  try 
the  man,  who  asks  if  so-and-so  is  confined,  that  she 
is  confined  ; and  on  being  asked  whether  she  has 
given  birth  to  a boy  or  girl,  to  say,  that  she  has 
had  three  children,  when  it  was  not  the  case ; and 
then  the  man  seems  quite  astonished,  and  is 
anxious  to  see  her,  which  welethim  do,  and  perhaps 


the  woman  would  go  out  in  a few  days  afterwards. 
I am  told  that  in  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  they 
expect  the  women  who  go  there  to  bring  baby- 
clothes,  and  very  likely  these  poor  people  will  not 
have  them ; we,  on  the  other  hand,  supply  them 
with  clothing. 

4928.  Do  you  consider  that  class  is  on  the  in- 
crease, or  otherwise  ? — They  seem  to  be  less  I 
think. 

4929.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that 
generally  speaking,  the  children  that  are  born  in 
the  workhouse  are  illegitimate?— Some  are;  some 
women  may  be  married,  but  there  may  be  this 
variation ; formerly  we  were  not  so  strict  in  mak- 
ing inquiries.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  famine,  there 
were  no  relieving  officers  appointed ; before  that 
if  a woman  was  single,  she  would  be  more  inclined 
to  say  that  she  was  married,  and  perhaps  no  one 
would  inquire  into  it ; but  now  if  a woman  comes 
up  she  is  asked  whether  she  is  married  or  single ; 
if  she  says  she  is  married,  she  is  asked  where  her 
husband  is ; now  probably  her  husband  is  gone  off 
somewhere,  and  the  relieving  officer  or  the  guar- 
dians may  explain,  that  if  he  has  deserted  the 
woman,  she  must  make  a declaration  before  a 
magistrate ; but  the  woman  may  be  married,  and 
the  man  may  have  gone  to  seek  work  in  England,  or 
elsewhere,  and  she  might  not  wish  to  say  that  she 
was  married.  Then  if  she  comes  in  and  says  she 
is  a widow,  with  a baby,  the  relieving  officer 
may  ask  where  her  husband  died,  and  how  lono1 
she  has  been  in  Dublin,  or,  if  she  had  been 
married  in  Dublin,  where  she  was  married. 
If  she  could  not  produce  the  marriage  certificate, 
of  course  that  statement  would  not  do ; I have 
known  one  or  two  instances  in  which  married 
women  said  they  were  single,  to  avoid  being 
forced  to  prosecute  their  husbands. 

4930.  Prom  the  difficulty  of  knowing  whether 
the  women  who  go  into  the  workhouse  are  single 
or  married,  do  you  consider  it  possible  .to  come  at 
any  accurate  list  of  illegitimate  children,  or  to  say 
whether  the  numbers  are  on  the  increase  or  the 
decrease  ? — I think  not ; we  have  no  register  of 
births,  deaths,  or  marriages. 

4931.  You  have  given  the  dietary  in  the  North 
Dublin  Workhouse,  was  it  always  the  same  as  it 
is  now  ? — No  ; from  a variety  of  circumstances  the 
dietary  has  been  improved. 

4932.  It  is  a more  liberal  dietary  now  than  it 
was : — Yes,  we  changed  it  about  two  years  ago. 

4933.  How  did  that  arise? — It  arose  in  this 
way : some  of  the  guardians  thought  there  were 
perhaps  too  many  on  hospital  or  infirm  diet; 
and  that  they  should  have  about  the  same  pro- 
portionate number  as  that  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union.  They  said,  “ We  ought  not  to  be  giving  a 
better  class  of  diet  than  they  give  there.”  If  the 
South  Dublin  Union  have  2,400  persons  in  the 
workhouse,  and  have  only  1,000  people  on  hospital 
and  infirm  diet,  and  we  have  2,000  inmates  in  the 
workhouse,  with  1,200  on  that  diet,  “ What  is  the 
cause  of  this  great  difference  ? ” The  guardians 
formed  a committee,  and  ultimately  the  matter  was 
referred  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  our  guardians  had  a conference  with 
the  guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  and 
came  to  a determination  that  the  dietary  should 
be  amended,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners. 

4934.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  dietary 
of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  do  you  know  whether 
it  corresponds  with  your  own  or  not  now  ? — It  is 
very  like  in  a great  many  points. 

4935.  Have  you  a return  of  the  character  of 
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die  pauper  children  sent  to  the  Grainge  Gorman 
prison  from  the  two  unions  of  Dublin  ? — Yes ; I 
have  that  return  here; 

4936.  Will  you  just  read  the  totals  of  it  ? — 
« Abstract  return,  showing  the  offences,  sentences, 
and  religious  professions  of  workhouse  prisoners 
committed  to  this  prison  from  the  1st  of  January 
1850,  to  the  20th  of  May  1861 ; numbers  com- 
mitted from  the  South  Dublin  Union,  495  ; num- 
bers committed  from  the  North  Dublin  Union, 
30;  total  committals,  525.”  That  is  for  11  years 
and  four  months. 

4937.  Have  you  made  inquiries  with  regard  to 
those  30  committals  from  your  union  ? — I have ; 
and  I do  not  think  there  was  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  person  committed  had  been  reared 
in  the  workhouse;  I would  almost  rather  suffer 
anything  than  be  coerced  sending  a girl  who  had 
been  reared  in  the  workhouse  to  gaol ; I would 
try  and  persuade  her  to  be  good  rather  than  send 
her  to  prison. 

4938.  Are  you  able  to  say,  from  your  own 
experience,  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  that 
during  the  time  yon  have  been  master  there,  no 
girl  reared  in  the  workhouse  has  been  sent  to 
prison  ? — None. 

4939.  You  have  told  us  that  Dr.  Shore  had 
stated  to  you,  that  there  was  not  one  of  his  girls 
who  had  been  sent  to  prison? — Not  one  of  them; 
but  I should  state,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shore  had 
followed  the  girls  up  in  their  usual  life  outside 
the  workhouse,  after  they  had  left  the  work- 
house,  and  could  not  even  then  detect  a case  of 
the  kind. 

4940.  Are  the  same  rules  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  class  in  both 
unions  in  Dublin  ? — I think  not ; I have  seen  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Place,  and  I quite  coin- 
cide with  him ; he  has  said  that  those  girls  who 
are  reared  in  workhouses,  are  not  at  all  notorious 
bad  characters ; he  says  quite  correctly,  that  he 
believes  they  are  not  fallen.  I entirely  agree  with 
him,  but  I am  sorry  to  observe  that  he  says,  that 
where  the  row  generally  begins,  is  about  wearing 
the  caps ; if  we  divide  495  by  11  years,  it  will  give 
you  44  for  a year ; and  if  it  is  merely  for  wearing 
the  caps,  I cannot  conceive  that  such  a thing  could 
continue.  We  have  a similar  cap  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  it  is  not  a very  comely-looking 
cap  certainly,  but  it  is  comfortable ; it  is  made  of 
Drogheda  linen. 

4941.  You  have  not  any  occasion  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  girls  in  the  workhouse  with 
respect  to  the  wearing  of  those  caps  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not.  Mr.  Place  says  that  those  girls  will 
not  wear  the  cap,  and  that  then  they  are  ordered 
into  the  cells.  I would  not  think  myself  justified 
m sending  a woman  to  a cell  because  she  would 
not  wear  the  cap;  our  girls  do  not  wear  them  at 
all  times. 

4942.  Lord  Naas.~\  Do  they  object  to  wear 
them  ? — They  do  not. 

4943.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] You  have  used 
the  word  “shed”  in  your  evidence;  is  that  shed 
Appropriated  to  any  particular  class  of  paupers  ? — 
The  boys  and  the  healthy  young  children  ; they 
were  got  up  at  the  fever  time  in  1847,  and  they  have 
been  since  converted  into  an  auxiliary  workhouse. 

4944.  Are  they  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
building  itself,  or  are  they  more  in  the  country  ? 
—They  are  about  a mile  and  a quarter,  or  a mile 
and  a half  off. 

4945.  The  younger  girls  and  boys  are  reared 
there?— Yes. 

0.28. 


4946.  Is  the  farm  to  which  you  refer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sheds  ? — Adjoining  it  on 
the  same  ground;  there  are  12  English  acres 
under  the  sheds,  four  of  which  are  appropriated  to 
the  buildings,  and  eight  to  the  farm. 

4947.  Then  that  amounts  to  an  industrial  es- 
tablishment of  itself  ? — Certainly. 

4948.  And  you  think  that  the  children  are 
efficiently  trained  in'  that  establishment  ? — I do. 
The  guardians  have  the  power  of  joining  with  the 
South  Union  to  have  a school,  if"  they  wish  to 
carry  it  out,  and  they  could  have  a Board  of  ma- 
nagement under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

4949.  You  think  they  could  do  that  without 
inconvenience  ? — Yes;  and  I think  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  to  do. 

4950.  You  spoke  of  the  Church-street  Auxiliary  . 
Workhouse;  do  I understand  that  you  have  a 
third  establishment,  besides  the  sheds  and  the  main 
building  ? — Yes. 

4951.  What  is  the  general  application  of  that 
third  building? — Sometimes  elderly  women  that 
would  like  to  go  there  or  women  that  would  not  be 
very  much  inclined  to.  be  obedient,  are  sent  there. 

4952.  When  the  admission  of  paupers  takes 
place  you  have  an  inspection  of  them,  and  select 
those  that  can  be  useful  in  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  if  there  is  any  woman  whom  you  have 
a suspicion  about,  you  send  her  thei’e;  that  is 
what  I understand  you  to  say  ? — I might  send  her 
there,,  but  that  would  depend  upon  circumstances. 

4953.  But  if  she  were,  of  doubtful  charactei-,  in 
a moral  point  of  view,  you  would  send  her  there 
rather  than  into  the  body  of  the  house  ? — Yes. . 

4054.  Then,  that  amounts,  to  a moral  classifica- 
tion, does  it  not? — Yes;  but  they  do  not  think 
so ; the  eldei-ly  women  are  sometimes  sent  there 
besides. 

4955.  You  have  said  that  the  girls  are  taught 
laundry  work,  but  that,  I suppose,  would  be 
merely  washing  shifts;,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
which  is  coarse  work ; is  there  any  opportunity 
of  their  seeing  finer  work  done  ? — No,  not  much ; 
they  may  see  the  schooknistress’s  washing  done, 
occasionally. 

4956.  Do  they  assist  in  making  up  those  ar- 
ticles?— Some  of  them  do;  the  schoolmistress 
keeps,  a couple  of  gills  for  her  own  servants  ; and 
the  Protestant  schoolmistress  has  two  also. 

4957.  The  girls  assist  in  that  woi’k  ?• — Yes. 

4958.  They  would  at  least  see  the  way  of  mak- 
ing up  some  of  the  finer  ax-ticles  ? — Yes,  precisely; 
but  not  to  any  large  extent. 

4959.  Have  you  any  large  number  of  able- 
bodied  women  in  the  woi’khouse  ? — The  whole 
number  is  200,  out  of  which  there  will  pei’haps  be 
50  or  60  with  their  own  childi-en,  under  two  yeai-s 
of  age.  Then  there  are  women  who  are  told  off 
for  laundry  purposes,  and  for  nurses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  leaves  very  few. 

4960.  Have  you  a sufficiency  of  the  labour  of 
able-bodied  women  in  the  house  ? — Scarcely. 

4961.  Do  you  send  any  of  your  blind,  or  deaf 
and  dumb  inmates  to  institutions  in  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 

4962.  Have  you  many  of  them  out  of  the  work- 
house? — We  have  five  in  the  Blind  Asylum, 
and  one  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 

4963.  You  state  the  facilities  are  perfect  for  re- 
ligious education  and  religious  meditation  to  all 
the  inmates  of  your  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

4964.  Do  they  take  advantage  of  those  facili- 
ties ? — They  do. 

4965.  You  never  heard. of  any  complaint  either 
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by  the  inmates  or  by  the  clergymen  upon  that 
head  ? — Never. 

4966.  Have  you  had  scrofula  prevalent  in  your 
workhouse  ? — To  a very  small  extent. 

4967.  You  have  had  cases  of  it? — Yes. 

4968.  Were  those  cases  created  in  the  house,  or 
imported  into  it? — Before  I went  there  there 
might,  at  the  time  of  great  crowding,  have  been 
some  cases,  but  there  have  been  very  few  lately. 

4969.  Lord  Naas.']  Have  you  seen  a greater 
number  of  cases  of  scrofula  among  the  children 
reared  in  the  workhouse  than  in  any  of  the  other 
inmates  ? — Certainly  not. 

4970.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  With  regard  to 
women  who  have  been  confined  in  the  workhouse, 
are  there  any  number  of  these  women  who  have 
had  stillborn  children? — Yes. 

4971.  The  proportion  of  stillborn  children  in. 
-the  workhouse  would  be  large  ? — Yes. 

4972.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Some 
females  come  in  diseased,  and  some  are  of  delicate 
constitution,  but  we  do  not  keep  a record  of  these 
cases ; the  doctor  keeps  a record.  If  a child  were 
stillborn  it  would  look  awkward  to  put  it  on  the 
workhouse  register ; but  the  doctor  records  it  in 
his  own  sick  and  mortality  book. 

4973.  Do  you  think  the  weak  state  of  destitute 
women  applying  for  admission  to  your  workhouse 
would,  in  any  way,  account  for  that  proportion  of 
stillborn  children  ? — Of  course. 

4974.  And  also  partly  for  the  number  of  weakly 
■children  born,  and  deaths  consequent  upon  that  ? 

- — Yes ; and  moreover,  children  who  are  illegiti- 
mate are  less  likely  to  exist  than  others,  because 
the  mothers  may  have  led  very  bad  lives  before 
they  came  to  us. 

4975.  So  that  the  fact  of  the  number  of  deaths  of 
children  under  a certain  age  in  the  workhouse  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  deaths  of  children  of  the  same 
class  and  age  outside  the  workhouse,  is  hardly  a 
fair  measure  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a work- 
house? — No. 

4976.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  medical 
officers  have  full  discretion  to  order  any  dietary  for 
the  children? — Yes. 

4977.  The  guardians  never  interfere  with  them 
in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion? — No;  but  for- 
merly, when  the  guardians  saw  that  the  class  of 
persons  on  the  sick  dietary  was  very  large  in  com- 
parison with  that  in  the  South  Union,  they  might 
have  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the  difference ; 
that  I think  was  natural  and  proper. 

4978.  Has  the  extension  of  out-door  relief  to 
other  classes  than  those  included  in  the  present 
law,  come  under  the  consideration  of  your  Board  ? 
— It  has ; and  they  have  passed  a resolution  that 
they  hope  they  will  not  be  compelled  to  give  out- 
door relief. 

4979.  They  do  not  think  any  extension  of  their 
powers  in  that  direction  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
existing  law  necessary  ? — No. 

4980.  Is  that  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Board 
( handing  a paper  to  the  Witness ) ? — Yes  ; I will 
read  it: — “ North  Dublin  Union,  1st  May  1861. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board, 
that  with  the  exception  of  what  may  be  done  for 
orphans  and  deserted  children,  no  alteration  is 
required  in  the  existing  law  regarding  out-door 
relief,  as  they  feel  that  any  enactment  compelling 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  impart  out-door  relief 
contrary  to  their  opinion  and  judgment,  would  be 
demoralising  to  the  recipients,  and  unjust  and 
injurious  to  the  owners  of  property  rateable  for 
poor  law  purposes.”  But  there  are  two  or  three 


gentlemen  on  our  Board  who  know  more  of  the 

oor  than  any  gentlemen  I know.  Mr.  Arkins 

as  spent  his  whole  leisure  time  among  the  poor 
and  he  is  totally  averse  to  out-door  relief.  There 
is  . another  . gentleman,  Captain  Lindsay,  and  I 
think  he  coincides  with  Mr.  Arkins. 

4981.  Do  you  know  whether  the  question  of 
making  the  reputed  fathers  of  illegitimate  children 
liable  for  the  support  of  the  mothers  and  children 
in  the  workhouse  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  your  Board  ? — I think  not  much. 

4982.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  What  number  of  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age  are  there  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union?— One  hundred  and  three  boys 
between  the  ages  of  9 and  15  ; 136  girls  between 
the  ag.es  of  9 and  ! 5 ; 62  children  between  the 
ages  of  5 and  9 ; 24  between  the  ages  of  2-  and  5 ; 

. and  64  infants. 

4983.  What  proportion  of  those  are  on  hospital 
diet?— There  are  of  children  on  hospital  diet. 
No.  2,  or  what  we  call  the  middle  diet,  between 
9 and  15  years  of  age,  56 ; between  5 and  9 years 
of  age,  14 ; between  2 and  5 years  of  age,  12.  Then 
there  is  another  diet,  which  we  call  a healthy  diet, 
which  doctors  sometimes  order  for  children.  We 
have  two  sorts  of  healthy  diet ; one  is  for  ordinary 
healthy  children,  and  the  other  is  for  children  to 
whom  the  doctor  wishes  to  order  any  particular 
articles  of  food ; we  have  72  children  between  the 
ages  of  9 and  15,  on  this  diet. 

4984.  Is  that  a better  diet  ? — It  is  a better  diet, 
or  .at  least  they  consider  it  might  agree  with  some 
children  better. 

4985.  Why  is  a distinction  made  between  those 
two  kinds  of  healthy  diet  ? — The  Board  introduced 
this  diet  originally  in  order  not  to  have  so  many  on 
hospital  diet.  If  the  stirabout  did  not  agree  with 
a child  in  the  morning,  the  child  might  be  healthy, 
but  still  it  would  be  better  if  it  had  something 
else. 

4986.  When  the  children  are  delicate,  in  fact, 
you  give  them  better  diet? — Yes,  if  they  are  deli- 
cate. 

4987.  How  many  are  there  on  the  infirm  diet? 
— I have  already  given  you  the  number  on  hos- 
pital diet ; the  72  are  not?  on  hospital  diet. 

4988.  You  first  of  all  have  a diet  for  healthy 
children,  and  then  you  have  a better  diet  for  deli- 
cate children  ? — It  is  not  that  the  children  must 
be  delicate,  but  merely  that  a certain  class,  if  the 
food  might  not  agree  with  them. 

4989.  Is  the  doctor  the  person  to  put  them  on 
what  we  may  call  that  infirm  diet? — Yes.  We 
do  not  call  it  an  infirm  diet ; we  call  it  No.  2 B. 
diet. 

4990.  Then  a very  large  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse  are  either 
on  this  better  diet,  or  on  the  hospital  diet  ?— No, 
not  on  the  hospital  diet. 

4991.  Do  you  know  the  average  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  your  workhouse  among  children  under 
15  years  of  age  for,  say,  the  last  10  years  ? — I 
know  that  the  mortality  among  children  about  five 
years  of  age  would  be  very  small. 

4992.  But  will  you  give  the  mortality  among 
children  under  15  years  of  age  ? — 

4993.  What  is  the  value  of  the  hall  diet  in  the 
North  Dublin  Workhouse  per  week? — I should 
say  that  the  healthy  diet  for  adults  would  be  about 
1 s.  8 s.  per  week. 

4994.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  enumerate  the 
different  articles,  with  their  separate  values,  so  as 
to  show  what  it  amounts  to  ? — See  dietary  sheets. 

4995. ; Do 
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4995.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  stigma 
attached  in  after  life  to  young  people  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  ? — Very  few 
people  would  like  to  say  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  workhouse. 

4996.  When  the  inmates  have  any  complaint  to 
make,  do  they  come  to  you  to  make  it  ? — Yes,  to 
me,  or  to  the  guardians. 

4997.  Would  they  dare  to  go  to  the  guardians 
to  make  a complaint  ? — What  would  prevent  them 
making  it  ? 

4998.  Have  many  of  them  gone  to  the  guardians 
to  make  their  complaints  ? — Very  few  ; because 
they  have  little  to  complain  of.  Any  inmate  is  at 
liberty  to  write  to  whom  he  likes,  and  we  send 
the  letter  to  the  party  directed. 

4999.  But  would  his  complaint  be  attended  to  ? 

— Certainly.  The  visiting  committee,  or  our 

chairman,  would  listen  to  any  complaint. 

5000.  If  the  dinner  were  badly  cooked,  or  the 
bread  badly  baked,  would  that  complaint  be 
listened  to  ? — Certainly.  There  is  nothing  that 
I would  pay  so  much  attention  to  as  the  dietary 
and  the  quality  of  the  food,  because  I believe  that 
causes  more  discontent  than  anything  else.  If  I 
knew  that  the  cook  or  the  baker  did  his  duty 
imperfectly,  I would  report  it  to  the  guardians. 

5001.  Mr.  Waldron. \ Did  I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  extra  or  hospital  diet  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  doctor? — Yes. 

5002.  Will  you  please  read  questions  1031  and 
1032  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Report  for  1854? — 
“Is  the  dietary  sufficient  for  sick  persons? — Great 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  dietary  of 
the  North  Union,  and  it  is  very  well  suited  to  a 
number  of  the  cases  that  come  before  us;  but 
still  it  is  in  some  respects  a deficient  dietary. 
There  is  no  one  diet  that  is  sufficient  to  pull  up  a 
man  that  is  thoroughly  weakened.”  “Have  not 
you  power,  as  a medical  man,  to  order  any  extra 
refreshment  that  you  think  proper? — Yes;  but 
there  is  a limit  fixed.  The  highest  meat  dietary 
that  there  is  contains  only  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
meat  per  day.” 

5003.  That  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  ? 
—Yes. 

5004.  He  is  your  medical  officer  ? — Yes,  and 
has  been  so  for  the  last  21  years. 

5005.  He  is  so  still? — Yes. 

5006.  Does  that  correctly  describe  the  present 
state  of  things  in  your  workhouse  with  respect  to 
hospital  diet? — No. 

5007.  There  is  no  restraint  upon  the  medical 
men  now  in  regard  to  hospital  diet? — None; 
there  is  the  dietary  and  they  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  use  it. 

5008.  Do  the  Guardians  restrict  his  power  in 
any  degree ; can  he  order  anything  which  he 
thinks  necessary  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5009.  You  stated  that  during  the  last  year  you 
had  returned  1,400  or  1,500 'gallons  of  milk  to  the 
contractor  ? — Yes. 

5010.  How  did  you  deal  with  the  contractor; 
was  it  all  the  same  contractor? — No;  we  had 
four  different  contractors ; one  could  not  supply 
all. 

5011.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  in  that 
case?' — If  we  thought  we  could  not  get  good 
milk,  their  contract  being  at  7 d.  per  gallon, 
we  would  go  out  and  buy  milk,  the  ordinary 
price  _ of  which  is  Is.,  and  we  would  then  deduct 
the  difference  in  the  price  from  the  account  when 
the  bill  came  in,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  use 
tea  or  coffee. 

0.28.  H H 


5012.  Do  you  find  that  that  way  of  dealing 
with  the  contractors  makes  them  more  attentive? — 
Yes. 

5013.  Have  all  the  paupers  separate  beds  in 
your  workhouse? — All  the  men  have  separate 
beds  ; all  the  women  that  are  in  the  hospital  and 
the  like  have  separate  beds ; the  women  in  some 
of  the  infirm  wards  sleep  two  in  a bed ; and  all 
the  able-bodied  women  sleep  two  in  a bed. 

5014.  All  adult  women  sleep  two  in  a bed  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  to  sav  there  cannot  be  many  adult 
able-bodied  women  in  the  workhouse ; we  have 
195;  by  the  return,  there  are  so  many  of  them 
with  children  under  two  years ; so  many  nurses 
employed,  and  they  have  separate  beds. 

5015.  i -think  you  mentioned  that  the  immoral 
females  in  your  workhouse  formed  a very  small 
portion  of  the  total  number ? — Yes;  so  I think. 

5016..  Whether  small  or  large  they  are  allowed 
to  associate  with  those  that  are  not  known  to  be 
immoral ; there  is  no  distinction  between  them  ? 
— Just  so. 

5017.  I think  you  said  that  there  was  very  little 
or  no  damage  done  by  that,  and  that  you  thought 
the  girls  did  not  suffer  from  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

5018.  You  say  that  you  retain  the  girls  in  the 
juvenile  class  beyond  the  age  prescribed  by  law  ? 
— Yes. 

5019.  "What  is  your  object  in  doing  that  if  you 
think  the  girls  will  not  suffer  by  being  removed 
into  the  adult  ward  ? — That  has  been  the  practice 
for  many  years.  The  object  would  be  to  try  and 
keep  them  as  separate  as  we  can,  and  to  draft  them 
off  to  situations. 

5020.  But  why  do  .you  want  to  keep  them 
separate  ? — People  would  rather  have  girls  from 
the  school  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  work- 
house. 

5021.  If  you  and  the  matron  think  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  girls,  in  allow- 
ing them  to  mingle  with  the  adult  class,  why  do 
you,  contrary  to  the  law,  detain  them  in  the  juvenile 
class,  when  they  have  passed  the  age  ? — I think  it 
is  a wiser  plan. 

5022-23.  But  why  do  you  think  it  is  a wiser 
plan  ? — I think  it  is  a safer  plan  not  to  let  them 
go  out  of  that  ward  until  they  are  provided  for ; 
not  to  let  them  be  tempted  in  any  way ; it  is  a 
kind  of  safeguard. 

5024.  I think  you  stated  that  the  inspector 
recommended  that  the  nurses  should  be  paid,  and 
the  guardians  refused  to  adopt  that  recommenda- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5025.  On  the  ground  of  expense,  I suppose  ? — 
No ; they  stated  no  reason. 

5026.  Could  you  put  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  inspector,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
upon  it  ? — 

5027.  You  state  that  you  select  the  best  con- 
ducted women  to  be  nurses  and  ward-maids? — 
Certainly;  I allow  no  one  to  appoint  them  but 
myself,  and  I must  know  them. 

5028.  I think  you  say  that  none  of  them  were 
bad  characters  ? — None. 

5029.  Are  there  any  of  themmothei's  of  illegiti- 
mate children?— I think  not ; but  I do  not  put  a 
woman  down  as  a notoriously  bad  character,  who 
perhaps  had  one  such  child,  because  I have  taken 
myself  one  such  woman,  and  recommended  to 
situations,  women  that  have  had  a child,  and  they 
have  gone  on  remarkably  well. 

5030.  Chairman.]  You  attribute  it  in  those 
cases  to  misfortune  rather  than  to  settled  habits 
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of  vice  ? — Yes ; a poor  woman  in  a city  like  Dub- 
lin may  be  tempted,  and  fall ; she  may  be  seduced. 

5031.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  do  not  agree  with 
Mrs.  Woodlock’s  estimate  of  the  girls  trained  in 
your  workhouse  ? — I do  not  agree  with  her  in  her 
general  opinion  of  our  children. 

5032.  But  you  have  stated  that,  latterly,  people 
do  not  apply  to  you  for  servants  of  that  class,  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  name  that  they  have  ob- 
tained?— Yes. 

5033.  Do  you  think  that  that  bad  name  has  been 
obtained  without  a cause  ? — I do  not  know  about 
that ; but  it  is  a fact,  that  even  when  the  children 
have  gone  out  under  the  guidance  of  a teacher, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  the  schoolmistress  told 
me  that  passers-by  had  formerly  very  often  given 
them  a kind  of  praise  and  benediction,  but  lat- 
terly, they  were  sorry  to  say,  they  have  treated 
them  with  a little  roughness,  such  as  saying,  “ Oh, 
God  help  you  children,  you  will  be  stripped  when 
you  go  back,”  and  so  on. 

5034.  But  why  do  you  think  the  public  have 
latterly  declined  to  take  servants  out. of  the  work- 
houses  ? — I do  not  say  that  they  decline,  but  I do 
not  see  that  general  desire  to  take  them  among 
the  better  class  of  people;  they  get,  as  I have 
stated,  6 s.,  8 s.,  or  10  s.  a quarter  wages  from  the 
people  who  come  to  take  them  out. 

5035.  But  the  fact  is,  that  now  so  many  girls 
and  boys  are  not  taken  out  as  was  formerly  the 
case  ? — I think  not. 

5036..  You  say  that  there  is  a prayer  hall,  as 
you  call  it,  for  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

5037.  In  fact,  that  is  a chapel,  is  it  not  ? — It  is 
a small  chapel. 

5038.  It  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  ? — No. 

5039.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  is  the  screen 
put  up  taken  away  ? — No.  Mass  is  celebrated  on 
holidays  and  Sundays  in  the  large  dining  hall 
and  workroom. 

5040.  I understood  you  to  say  that  this  room 
was  at  right  angles  with  the  dining  hall? — Yes, 
where  mass  is  said ; it  was  only  that  the  people  in 
these  rooms  could  not  hear. 

5041.  You  attribute  the  good  conduct  of  the 
inmates  of  your  workhouse  partly  to  their  hawing 
those  facilities  which  they  have  for  devotional 
purposes? — I do.  I think  it  must  have  a very 
good  effect,  and  that  it,  in  fact,  has  that  effect. 

5042.  Have  you  heard  from  reliable  authority, 
that  poor  women  applying  for  admission  to  the 
Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital  are  refused,  unless 
they  bring  baby  clothes  with  them  ? — I have  heard 
so,  but  I could  not  say  that  it  is  the  case. 

5043.  Your  return  of  the  inmates  committed  to 
the  Grange  Gorman  prison  relates  to  crimes;  but  I 
understood  you  to  state  with  regard  to  Mr.  Place’s 
evidence,  that  you  did  not  think  the  “ rows  ” he 
spoke  of  could  have  had  their  origin  in  the  way 
he  mentioned,  because  you  thought  the  return 
did  not  bear  him  out? — That,  extended  over  a 
period  of  11  years,  reduced  the  yearly  number  to 
about  40  or  50  ; and  what  I meant  to  convey  was, 
that  I thought  I should  not  be  justified  in  putting 
girls  into  cells  because  they  would  not  wear  that 
cap. 

5044.  Chairman.]  Do  you  undertake  to  give 
any  evidence  at  all  with  regard  to  disturbances  in 
the  South  Dublin  Workhouse  ? — No. 

5045.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Place’s  evidence  ? — No ; but 
what  he  said  struck  me  as  extraordinary. 

5046.  You  only  meant  that  that  return  would 
show  a proportion  of  40  or  50  a year ; whereas. 


your  own  total  number  for  the  same  period  is  30  ? 
—Yes. 

5047.  You  do  not  intend,  or  volunteer  to  give 
any  evidence  with  respect  to  the  South  Dublin 
Union? — No. 

5048.  Mr.  Waldron.]  At  your  workhouse  farm, 
do  you  teach  anything  but  agriculture ; do  you 
give  the  boys  any  other  industrial  training? — 
No;  we  give  them  literary  instruction  in  the 
school. 

5049.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  there  were 
50  or  60  widows  having  two  or  more  children 
in  your  workhouse  ? — No,  I do  not  think  we  have 
more  than  10  or  12. 

5050.  If  those  10  or  12  widows  with  their 
children  were  allowed  outdoor  relief,  do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  a relief  to  the  rates  of 
the  union?— If  it  were  referred  to  me,  I would 
say  that  I would  rather  they  would  have  a little 
interest  made  to  have  those  children  taken  to 
some  school  outside  the  workhouse. 

5051.  You  would  not  propose  that  out-door 
relief  should  be  given  to  the  mothers  ? — No. 

5052.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  I think  you  said  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  diet  for  healthy  children 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5053.  When  a child  gets  stirabout,  and  does  not 
like  it,  do  you  state  that  the  doctor  orders  tea  ? — 
No;  the  diet  consists  of  milk, 

5054.  What  is  the  poorest  diet  for  a child? — 
The  healthy  diet  for  a child,  9 to  15  years,  is  3| 
ounces  of  meal  in  stirabout,  half  pint  new  milk,  and 
12  ounces  of  bread  for  dinner,  and  half  a pint  new 
milk  four  days,  and  one  pint  of  soup  three  days, 
and  six  ounces,  with  half  pint  new  milk  for 
supper.  See  dietary. 

5055.  But  what  is  the  reason  that  a child  gets 
a better  class  of  food,  is  it  at  its  own  desire?— If 
the  schoolmistress  saw  that  any  girl  in  the  morn- 
ing was  not  eating  her  food,  she  would  say,  “ that 
girl  does  not  like  stirabout,”  and  tell  the  doctor 
so,  and  the  doctor  would  order  other  diet. 

5 05 6-.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  the  children  in 
the  workhouse  would  soon  dislike  stirabout  if 
they  thought  they  could  get  anything  better  by 
complaining ? — They  might;  we  have  only  58  on 
stirabout. 

5057.  If  the  children  would  not  take  the  stir- 
about would  they  be  ordered  a better  diet  ? — Yes. 

5058.  Chairman.]  You  have  discovered  no  in- 
convenience to  arise  in  the  working  of  the 
arrangements  of  your  poor  house  from  the  cause 
to  which  your  attention  has  just  now  been  drawn? 
— No. 

5058.  Mr.  Maguire.]  You  have  stated  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Waldron  that  you 'were  anxious  that  the 
girls  should  remain  in  the- juvenile  ward  who  were 
over  the  age  at  which  they  might  be  removed 
into  the  adult  ward? — Yes. 

5060.  And  the  matron  entertains  the  same 
feeling? — Yes 

5061.  Is  the  feeling  of  the  matron  with  respect 
to  the  retention  of  the  girls  in  that  ward  even 
stronger  than  your  own? — No;  I would  be  as 
strong  as  possible  upon  that  point, 

5062.  And  the  matron  is  also  as  strong  as 
possible  upon  that  point  ? — Yes. 

5063.  I do  not  clearly  understand  what  is  your 
prevailing  motive  for  that  retention  ? — It  has  been 
an  old  practice  in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse 
not  to  transfer  those  girls  from  that  class  without 
giving  them  a chance  of  being  apprenticed  or 
sent  out  as  servants,  and  that  system  has  been 
continued  all  along  as  nearly  as  we  could. 

5064.  That 
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5064.  That  is  one  of  your  motives? — Yes. 

5065.  But  have  you  also  a feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  the  girls  were  draughted  into  the 
adult  ward,  they  would  be  more  or  less  contami- 
nated ? — I have  not. 

5066.  Has  the  matron  that  idea  ? — No. 

5067.  Did  the  matron  ever  express  that  to  Mrs. 
Woodlock  ?: — No. 

5068.  Are  you  positive  of  that? — I am.  Per- 
haps you  allude  to  the  schoolmistress. 

5069.  However,  the  matron  is  most  anxious, 
you  say,  to  keep  those  girls  in  the  Juvenile  Ward? 
—Yes. 

5070.  Is  the  schoolmistress  also  anxious  to  keep 
them  in  the  Juvenile  Ward? — I think  she  is. 

5071.  Do  you  know  that? — Yes. 

5072.  Has  she  said  so  to  you? — Yes;  but  the 
schoolmistress  has  not  been  very  long  in  that  work- 
house,  only  four  or  five  years. 

5073.  But  she  is  anxious  to  keep  those  girls  in 
the  Juvenile  Ward?— Yes. 

5074.  Was  the  schoolmistress,  who  was  in  the 
workhouse  when  Mrs.  Woodlock  went  to  the 
workhouse  for  those  girls,  also  in  favour  of  keeping 
those  girls  in  the  Juvenile  Ward? — I should 
think  so. 

5075.  You  know  it  ? — Yes. 

5076.  What  was  her  principal  feeling  upon  that 
subject? — Something  of  the  same  kind;  it  being 
an  old  practice. 

5077.  The  desire  to  give  the  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  out  into  service,  or  of  being 
apprenticed  ? — Yes. 

5078.  But  was  there  also  the  idea  of  danger  re- 
sulting from  inexperienced  young  .girls  mixing 
with  the  adults  ? — I do  not  know  that,  because  I 
cannot  trace  any  amount  of  contamination  from 
that  cause. 

5079.  Was  that  feeling  expressed  by  the  school- 
mistress to  whom  Mi’s.  Woodlock  applied? — I do 
not  know  that. 

5080.  Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary  ? 
— No. 

5081.  Then,  understanding  that  the  object  of 
yourself  and  the  matron,  and  the  former  school- 
mistress and  the  present  schoolmistress  was  this, 
to  keep  those  girls  in  that  ward  in  order  to  afford 
those  girls  an  opportunity  of  being  apprenticed, 
or  of  going  into  service,  let  me  ask  you  this ; are 
there  such  means  taken  in  the  workhouse  to  train 
those  girls  as  would  really  fit  them  for  service  out- 
side ike  workhouse;  is  there  such  a system  of 
training  adopted  as  would  fit  those  girls  in  the 
Juvenile  Ward  to  go  out  into  service  the  moment 
they  leave  it? — Only  to  a certain  extent,  in  this 
way ; they  learn  scouring,  washing,  and  rough 
laundry  work. 

5082.  In  fact,  only  some  half-dozen  of  them 
have  any  opportunity  of  learning  the  duties  of 
domestic  service ; that  is  to  say,  those  girls  who 
are  servants  to  the  matron,  or  some  of  the  other 
officers  ? — Yes. 

5083.  The  others  are  left  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  duties  of  domestic  service  ? — No;  because  a 
large  number  of  those  girls  learn  washing,  and 
scouring,  and  rough  work ; and  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a little  cooking. 

5084.  How  many  of  them  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a little  cooking  ? — Perhaps  a dozen. 

5085.  Out  of  how  many  ? — One  hundred  and 
thirty,  from  seven  years  of  age. 

5086.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  want  to  put  them 
into  any  other  ward,  but  you  do  want  to  put 
them  into  service  out  of  that  ward,  I ask  you, 
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whether  you  mean  to  state  that  you  give  them  Mr. 
such  a training  as  fits  them  for  domestic  service  ? M.  Weddick. 
— No,  I do  not. 

5087.  If  to-morrow  you  took  out  of  that  130  6Junel86i. 
girls  20  of  the  best  girls,  and  opened  the  door, 

and  told  them  to  go  and  get  employment  outside 
the  workhouse,  do  you  believe,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  them,  that  those  20  would  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  either 
as  servants,  or  as  plain  workers  ? — If  the  situa- 
tions were  humble  they  might. 

5088.  But  as  plain  workers;  was  not  it  the  fact, 
that  when  Mrs.  Woodlock  applied  for  those  girls, 
there  was  not  one  that  could  be  of  use  to  her 
at  that  time  in  the  school? — No,  I cannot  say  that. 

5089.  Why  then  did  she  put  them  under  train- 
ing ? — She  required  a very  superior  kind  of  fine 
needlework,  and  I am  given  to  understand  that 
slie  did  so  express  herself  to  the  schoolmistress 
that  she  got  better  needlework  done  in  that  school 
than  she  could  get  done  elsewhere. 

5090.  How  many  of  the  girls  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  able  to  make  a shirt  that  any 
decent  person  would  wish  to  wear  ? — Perhaps  20. 

5091.  Out  of  130  ?— Yes. 

5092.  To-morrow,  would  you  give  them  one  of 
your  own  shirts  to  make  ? — At  present  they  are 
making  some  shirts. 

5093.  How  long  is  it  since  that  was  the  case  ? 

— Perhaps  a month. 

5094.  But  when  Mrs.  Woodlock  applied  for 
some  of  those  girls,  did  she  not  apply  for  mere 
plain  needlewomen  ? — N ot  that  I understood.  She 
never  applied  to  me ; she  applied  to  the  school- 
mistress. It  was  long  after  that  that  I had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Woodlock.  I 
think  she  wanted  those  girls  to  do  superior  work ; 
darns  and  fancy  work ; and  she  supplied  material 
herself,  and  took  them  away. 

5095.  Did  not  Mrs.  Woodlock  try  whether  any 
of  those  girls  could  do  plain  work  properly  ? — I 
am  not  aware ; I think  on  the  contrary. 

5096.  Your  assertion  is,  that  she  wanted  this 
kind  of  fancy  work  done,  and  that  they  were  un- 
equal to  it  ? — Yes. 

5097.  And  do  you  represent  to  the  Committee 
that  those  girls  are  properly  instructed  in  plain 
needlework  ? — No,  not  generally ; the  needlework 
they  do  is  the  needlework  of  their  own  clothing. 

5098.  Would  that  prepare  them  to  be  employed 
in  any  shop  in  Dublin  as  needlewomen  ? — I think 
it  would  not. 

5099.  You  say  that  the  training  in  the  work- 
house  in  this  particular  ward  does  not  fit  them 
to  get  their  living  either  as  plain  workers  or  as 
domestic  servants? — Yes;  so  far  as  this,  those 
girls,  when  they  do  go  out  as  servants,  would  not 
obtain  the  best  class  of  situations. 

5100.  I think  you  said  you  controlled  people  of 
bad  character,  who  might  mix  with  people  of  a 
better  character,  by  a caution  from  yourself? — 

Always,  when  I know  them  to  be  bad. 

5101.  But  do  you  think  that,  with  a person  of 
really  bad  character,  a mere  caution  is  sufficient 
to  control  either  his  nature  or  acquired  tenden- 
cies ? — I have  not  known  any  bad  results  to  have 
come  of  it.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  clergymen 
of  either  denomination,  or  any  of  the  officers  about 
the  workhouse,  would  come  forward  and  most 
willingly  tell  me  of  such  a thing  as  that. 

5102.  But  might  not  many  things  go  on  that 
might  be  unknown  to  the  clergymen? — No;  I 
think  not. 

5103.  Might  not  a virtuous  girl  be  contami- 
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Mr.  nated  by  association  with  a depraved  girl,  who  was 
M.  Weddicb  cunning  enough  to  keep  her  own  counsel? — That 

is  possible ; but  I have  not  known  it. 

6 June  1861.  5104.  Chairman .]  The  chaplains  have  not  com- 

plained of  the  existence  of  such  contamination? 
— No. 

5105.  Mr.  Maguire.]  But  a chaplain  could  only 
complain  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  ordinary 

, way,  not  of  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
while  performing  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  ? 
— Certainly. 

5106.  Complaints  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
be  made  to  the  chaplain  as  a mere  officer  in  the 
house  ? — I think  this,  that  it  would  be  generally 
known,  and  that  it  would  be  found  out  in  some  way. 

5107.  Would  not  a minute,  or  even  a subdi- 
vided classification,  be  a far  better  guarantee  for 
the  continued  innocence  of  a virtuous  girl  than 
even  a caution  from  so  influential  an  officer  as 
yourself? — I think  not ; I do  not  see  why  I should 
take  away  from  a person  who  has  led  a bad  life 
the  only  chance  of  trying  to  recover  herself  in 
the  workhouse. 

5 108.  But  allowing  that  bad  women  would  have 
the  desire  to  contaminate  others,  would  there  not 
be  a greater  protection  in  removing  them  from  the 
innocent  than  leaving  them  with  the  innocent, 
with  only  your  caution  to  have  them  watched  as  a 
safeguard? — I think  so. 

5109.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  teach  those  girls  something  of  a better 
class  of  plain  work  than  they  now  learn? — Yes. 

5110.  You  think  that,  perhaps,  a considerable 
portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  indus- 
trial training  ? — A fair  proportion  of  their  time. 

5111.  Of  course  you  are  in  favour  of  having 
them  trained  in  literary  instruction? — Yes. 

5112.  But  is  it  not  very  important  that  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  means  of  support- 
ing themselves  industriously  outside  the  work- 
house? — Yes;  if  you  wish  to  go  to  a superior 
class  of  work. 

5113.  But  I am  now  speaking  of  plain  work, 
and  such  training  as  fits  girls  for  domestic  service? 
— Yes. 

5114.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Woodlock? — Yes. 

5115.  Is  she  not  a lady  who  bears  the  very 
highest  character  in  Dublin,  for  intelligence,  for 
charity,  and  for  active  benevolence  ? — I have  not 
been  formally  introduced  to  her. 

5116.  Is  not  that  her  reputation  in  Dublin  ? — I 
do  not  know  anybody  that  knows  Mrs.  Woodlock. 

5117.  Do  you  not  think  that  a lady  of  rank  and 
intelligence,  with  very  great  experience  among 
girls,  would  be  almost  as  good  a judge  of  what 
particular  kind  of  training  leads  to  certain  results 
as  you  would  be,  though  you  are  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  ? — I should  sav  so. 

5118.  Perhaps  even  better  ? — Perhaps  so. 

5119.  If  she  took  those  girls  outside  the  work- 
house,  and  tested  them  anxiously,  do  not  you 
think  the  result  of  her  experience  is  of  some 
value  ? — Yes  ; but  those  girls  I sent  to  her  have 
turned  out  very  well,  in  my  opinion. 

5120.  With  respect  to  the  religious  services  in 
the  workhouse,  do  you  represent  that  this  apart- 
ment to  which  the  poor  may  retire  for  self-commu- 
nion is  a chapel  ? — Yes ; we  call  it  the  prayer  hall. 

5121.  You  think  its  establishment  has  been  of 
very  great  service  to  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

5122.  You  would  not  like  to  see  it  done  away 


with? — Not  without  a corresponding  amount  of 
accommodation  in  some  other  way. 

5123.  If,  to-morrow,  you  were  the  master  of 
another  workhouse,  and  no  such  hall  was  estab- 
lished, would  you  recommend  the  guardians  to 
have  such  a hall  ? — Decidedly. 

5124.  Knowing  the  good  influence  it  has  upon 
young  and  old  ? — Decidedly. 

5125.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Is  the  practice 
very  prevalent  at  your  Board  of  excluding  women 
who  are  supposed  to  be  disorderly  from  the  work- 
house  ? — There  are  but  very  few  instances  of  that. 

5126.  Were  they  permanently  excluded,  or  was 
it  only  done  by  way  of  threat  ? — There  were  only 
two  who  by  way  of  a threat  were  turned  out,  and 
re-admitted  on  the  same  day,  within  the  last  six 
months. 

5127.  Not  permanently  excluded  ? — No. 

5128.  The  good  discipline  in  your  house  cannot 
arise  from  any  such  cause  as  the  exclusion  of  those 
girls  ? — No ; with  this  exception,  that  if  a <nrl 
continued  to  be  very  disorderly,  I am  quite  sure 
the  guardians  would  discharge  her. 

5129.  Was  that  ever  done  ? — Yes. 

5130.  Lord  Naas.']  Are  the  guardians  in  your 
union  in  the  habit  of  interfering  individually  in 
the  management  of  the  workhouse ; do  they  come 
separately  and  take  part  in  its  management? — 
Occasionally  they  might  walk  in,  and  see  perhaps 
the  kitchen  and  stores,  &c. 

5131.  Do  they  interfere  in  those  duties  which 
ought  properly  to  be  performed  by  the  officers  of 
the  house  ? — They  do  not. 

5132.  Then  the  authority  of  your  Board  is  a 
united  authority  ? — A united  authority. 

5133.  So  that  the  management  is  directly  under 
the  joint  authority  of  the  Board,  and  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  separate  exertions  of  individual 
•guardians  ? — Yes. 

5134.  You  think  that  is  a great  advantage? — 
A great  advantage. 

5135.  You  think  it  is  a disadvantage  to  have  the 
guardians  coming  for  the  purpose,  not  only  of 
inspection  ( which  is  useful),  but  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  duties  that  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  officers  themselves  ? — I think  that 
most  objectionable. 

_ 5136.  You  think  that  would  interfere  with  the 
discipline  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

5137.  Chairman.]  With  your  long  experience 
and  great  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
under  your  care,  your  opinion  is,  that  both  with 
regard  to  physical  circumstances,  and  as  to  training, 
the  girls  brought  up  in  your  workhouse  up  to  the 
age  of  15,  are  in  an  advantageous  position  as  com- 
pared with  poor  girls  who  are  not  brought  up  in 
a workhouse  ? — l think  so. 

5138.  When  persons  who  have  been  a certain 
time  in  the  workhouse  come  back  for  a second  ad- 
mission into  it,  do  they  appear  to  have  inqiroved 
or  gone  back,  comparing  their  cleanliness  with 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  first  admission  ? — 
They  seemed  to  have  improved. 

5139.  Do  the  persons  who  have  often  taken 
servants  from  the  workhouse  come  back  again  for 
other  servants  ? — Yes. 

5140.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Can  you  give  us  a return 
of  such  persons  ? — Yes,  in  a few  instances. 

5141.  Mr.  Maguire.]  And  of  the  wages  paid 
the  girls,  of  your  own  knowledge  ?- — Yes. 

5142.  Mr.  Waldron.]  And  their  numbers  on  the 
register? — Yes. 
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Luna,  10°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  John  Arnott. 

Lord  John  Browne. 

Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Henry  James  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  and  Daniel  Frederick  Brady,  Esq.,  m.d.,  called  in 
and  Examined. 


5143.  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Macfarlane).']  You 
are  Chairman  of  the  North  Dublin  Union? — Yes. 

5144.  (To  Mr.  Brady)  And  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes, 

5145.  You  have  been  Yice  Chairman? — Yes. 

5146.  (To  Mr.  Macfarlane).  You  are  aware 
of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this 
Committee  by  Mr.  Weddick? — Yes. 

5147.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  that  evi- 
dence ? — Entirely. 

5148.  Are  there  any  points  upon  which  you 
are  disposed  to  enter  more  freely? — I believe 
from  my  position  as  Chairman,  that  I have  an 
opportunity  of  confirming  almost  everything  he 
has  put  before  the  Committee.  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  present  system  is  working  very  well ; 
that  the.  relief  afforded  to  both  infirm  and  aged 
paupers,  the  hospital  relief,  and  the  arrangements 
for  providing  for  children,  are  as  satisfactory  as 
we  could  possibly  have  them. 

5149.  Now  turning  to  the  question  of  indus- 
trial training ; you  are  aware  of  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  W eddick  gave  us  with  respect  to  the 
arrangement  of  industrial  training  afforded  both 
to  boys  and  girls  in  your  union? — Yes ; I gene- 
rally go  through  the  workhouse  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays,  but  always  once  a week,  and  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  accurately  what  is 
going  on  in  the  house.  I attend  almost  every 
admission  Board,  and  I get  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  parties  admitted  from  time  to  time, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they  get 
on  in  the  house  afterwards. 

5150.  Children  in  the  poorest  ranks  of  life 
must  always  be  exposed  to  great  disadvantages, 
whether  within  or  without  a workhouse ; but 
comparing  children  trained  in  the  workhouse  with 
children  of  great  poverty  trained  out  of  the  work- 
house,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  just  cause 
of  complaint  that  either  the  boys  or  the  girls  are 
badly  brought  up  with  a view  to  their  earning 
their  subsistence  in  after  life? — Certainly  not! 

I think  they  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
habits  such  as  could  not  be  acquired  outside  tlie 
workhouse.  The  girls  are  continually  employed 
either  in  stitching,  sewing,  or  cleaning,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  just  a question  between  whether  there 
should  be  a larger  amount  of  industrial  training, 
or  a larger  amount  of  literary  occupation  pro- 
vided. The  Examiners  from  the  National  Board 
of  Education  sometimes  complain  that  we  have 
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kept  the  children  a little  too  much  away  from 
their  literary  instruction,  while  the  schoolmistress 
will  say  that  she  has  not  sufficient  of  the  girls’ 
time  for  sewing,  s<  itching,  darniug,  and  so  on ; all 
the  clothing  that  can  be  made  in  the  workhouse  is 
done  by  the  inmates,  including  the  children. 

5151.  Your  testimony  is  that  great  attention  is 
paid  both  to  their  literary  training  and  industrial 
training,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  to  apportion  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  one  or  the  other  ? — That  is 
the  only  question  which  has  been  raised  before 
me  while  I have  been  chairman.  Of  course,  some 
time  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  healthy  exercise, 
then  there  is  the  time  which  the  chaplain  requires 
for  their  religious  instruction,  and  those  questions 
have  from  time  to  time  come  before  me  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board. 

5152.  Taking  any  girl  who  has  been  trained  up 
to  the  age  of  15  in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse, 
should  you  say  she  is  well  qualified  to  earn  an  honest 
subsistence  by  her  own  labour  out  of  doors  ? — I think 
as  much  so  as  she  could  possibly  be  in  any  school. 
1 suppose,  if  brought  up  in  the  country,  children 
accustomed  to  be  among  farmers  might  know 
some  things  more,  but  then  they  would  not  have 
acquired  such  habits  of  tidyness  and  order.  Any 
person  who  will  look  through  our  workhouse  and 
observe  all  our  little  wooden  utensils,  and  so  on, 
will  see  that  which  I have  never  seen  equalled 
outside  the  workhouse,  though,  perhaps,  you  may 
see  something  like  it  in  an  English  cottage.  I 
speak  now  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  but 
I happen,  to  be  ex  officio  guardian  of  a workhouse 
at  Cloghar,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  also  of 
Thomastown,  in  Kilkenny,  and  I must  say  I am 
astonished  to  think  that  children  can  be  brought 
up  to  do  what  I see  is  continually  part  of  the 
work  of  the  children  of  the  workhouse. 

5153.  Upon  a girl  attaining  the  age  of  15,  she 
would  naturally  pass  into  the  adult  ward ; but  Mr. 
Weddick  has  told  us  that  you  usually  find  a girl 
some  place  of  service  by  the  time  she  arrives  at 
that  age,  and  if  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 
(unless  it  be  on  account  of  her  having  some  per- 
manent physical  infirmity),  you  then  detain  her 
among  the  children  until  the  time  when  you  can 
find  employment  for  her  ? — I was  examining  the 
returns  of  those  who  have  passed  from  the  school 
class  to  the  adult  ward,  and  I find  that  it  was 
almost  nil,  in  comparison  with  the  very  large 
number  who  passed  through  our  workhouse ; and 
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on  looking  into  the  few  cases  you  saw  that  there 
was  something  of  an  idiotic  character,  perhaps, 
or  some  physical  defect,  in  respect  of  which  the 
children  had  never  recovered  from  the  effect  of 
their  disorganised  constitution,  acquired  in  child- 
hood or  infancy  during  that  extraordinary  time 
of  the  famine.  "We  nearly  always  have  a demand 
for  children  before  they  come  of  an  age  to  be 
passed  from  one  class  to  the  other,  so  that 
Mr.  Weddick  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  state- 
ments. 

5154.  With  regard  to  the  moral  classification 
of  females,  has  it  come  under  your  knowledge 
that  great  moral  evil  has  resulted  from  young 
women,  who  have  been  trained  virtuously  in  the 
workhouse,  mixing  in  the  adult  class  with  immoral 
persons  who  have  come  in  from  without  ? — My 
surprise  is,  that  we  find  it  so  hard  to  distinguish 
between  the  conduct  of  the  two  classes;  when 
women  of  the  latter  class  come  into  the  work- 
house  a certain  kind  of  classification  takes  place, 
but  their  conduct  is  most  extraordinarily  good ; 
we  know  from  their  own  admission,  that  they 
have  been  leading  a loose  life,  and  I believe  it  is 
the  observation  of  many  of  our  guardians,  and  of 
guardians  of  other  unions,  that  those  women 
are  particularly  well  behaved  in  the  workhouse ; 
once  it  is  discovered  who  they  are,  I make  it  a 
point  that  their  past  deeds  should  only  be  alluded 
to  with  the  greatest  delicacy  as  something  not  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  I have  observed  an  expression 
of  modest  pleasure  and  gratitude  on  receiving 
their  tickets  of  admission,  and  when  they  are  in  the 
house  you  would  really  not  know  that  there  was 
any  difference,  except  that  they  are  rather  better 
behaved,  and  are  more  quiet  and  silent  than  the 
others.  Very  few,  however,  of  those  women 
come  into  the  workhouse ; it  is  quite  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  except  when  there  is  a desire 
for  reformation,  and  in  that  way,  I think,  the 
workhouse  is  a very  wholesome  penitentiary. 

5155.  Do  you  give  a decided  opinion,  one  way 
or  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  result  upon  young 
and  virtuous  girls  of  living  in  the  general  rooms 
of  the  building  with  persons  of  the  character  you 
have  last  referred  to  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  have 
never  suffered  from  it;  I have  bad  opportunities 
of  discussing  the  matter  with  the  chaplains,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  Within  the  last 
few  days  I was  speaking  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain,  and  he  said  it  was  perfectly  astonishing 
how  well  behaved  they  were. 

5156.  May  I take  it,  that  it  is  not  only  your 
evidence  as  chairman,  but  also  your  evidence, 
fortified  by  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  chaplains,  that  no  such  contamination 
is  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

5157.  Now,  with  regard  to  moral  classification, 
would  it  be  easy,  in  your  opinion,  to  divide  the 
adult  female  paupers  according  to  their  respective 
moral  condition? — It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  an 
exact  line  of  demarcation ; as  far  as  possible  we  do 
it,  but  as  for  drawing  an  exact  line  of  demar- 
cation, I question  the  possibility  of  it. 

5158.  Will  you  explain  what  degree  of  classi- 
fication you  adopt  ? — We  classify  the  applicants, 
as  far  as  we  can  elicit  their  characters  before  the 
Admission  Board;  Mr.  Weddick,  and  also  the 
matron,  who  sees  about  the  arrangements  when 
they  are  divided,  use  all  the  evidence  there  is 
before  us  as  to  who  they  are,  and  what  they  are. 

5159.  I collect  from  you  that  there  is  a moral 
classification  within  the  walls,  but  that  the  moral 
classification  is  made  not  by  formal  rules,  but  by 


the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  female  managers  in 
superintending  the  female  paupers,  and  keeping 
the  young  and  virtuous  away  from  the  company 
of  those  who  have  been  depraved  ? — Yes,  as  far 
as  we  possibly  can. 

5160.  It  is  not  so  much  by  formal  rules  and 
by  separation  into  different  rooms  that  your  classi- 
fication is  effected,  as  by  constant  vigilance  and 
personal  care  on  the . part  of  the  female  superin- 
tendent?—Yes;  I think  that  is  what  we  depend 
upon  very  much ; we  get  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion from  questions  put  to  the  applicants  at  the 
Admission  Board;  we  take  a note  of  anythin^ 
particular  that  turns  up,  and  if  it  appears  to  us 
that  they  are  particularly  bad,  we  name  a certain' 
place  that  they  are  to  go  to. 

5161.  I understand  you  to  say  with  respect  to 
hopelessly  depraved  women  that  they  seldom 
come  into  the  workhouse  at  all? — Yery  seldom. 

5162.  And  that  if  they  do  come  in  you  think 
it  is  generally  with  a desire  of  reformation? — 
That  is  my  impression. 

5163.  And  that  you  have  no  fixed  rules  of 
classification ; but  it  is  understood  to  be  the  duty, 
and  is  clearly  the  care  of  the  female  superin- 
tendent, so  to  arrange  the  inmates  that  the  moral 
contamination  of  the  virtuous  may  be  avoided  ? — 
That  is  the  practice. 

5164.  And  you  believe  that  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  ? — I believe  most  successfully ; 
and  I have  been  connected  with  the  Board  since 
1843. 

5165.  We  have  been  asking  some  questions 
with  regard  to  the  dietary  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union;  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  dietary  is 
sufficient  for  the  healthy  maintenance  of  the 
paupers  ? — I took  a great  deal  of  pains  in  arrang- 
ing the  dietary  myself.  Four  years  ago  there 
was  a desire  to  arrange  such  a dietary  as  the 
doctors  would  entirely  agree  to,  and  such  a dietary 
as  the  South  Dublin  Union  would  agree  to  pro- 
vide for  their  inmates ; because  we  thought  there 
would  be  an  inconvenience,  if  not  a loss  to  our 
union,  if  we  gave  a superior  dietary  to  that  which 
the  South  Dublin  Union  gave.  It  was  desired  that 
there  should  be,  if  not  exactly  the  same  dietary, 
one  that  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  those 
that  sought  relief.  The  result  was,  that  I was 
empowered  to  have  a communication  with  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  and  I attended  the  Board  of 
the  South  Dublin  Union  along  with  Mr.  Cusack, 
our  late  chairman,  and  we  made  a proposition  to 
them  to  which  they  entirely  agreed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  reserving  to  themselves  the  power  to 
make  some  little  alterations.  The  amount  of  food, 
however,  would  be  about  the  same.  The  doctors 
also  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  gave  me  every 
assistance  in  their  power ; and  that  is  the  dietary 
which  is  now  in  use,  with  the  exception  of  some 
little  increase  with  regard  to  what  is  supplied  to 
children. 

5166.  Are  the  medical  officers,  then,  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  dietary  as  it  now  stands? — They  have 
never  expressed  any  difficulty  about  it,  quite  the 
opposite.  I am  told  that  one  of  our  medical 
officers  occasionally  puts  some  of  the  children 
upon  another  class  of  dietary  in  our  hospital 
sheet;  but  that  was  intended  as  an  appendix,  so 
that  if  the  medical  officer  thought  the  constitu- 
tion of  a child  required  some  little  alteration  to 
be  made  in  the  diet,  he  might  make  it.  I find) 
however,  that  that  gentleman  has  taken  some 
umbrage  at  one  of  the  dietaries,  because,  although 
it  was  amended  by  himself,  he  has  not  a single 
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inmate  upon  it.  I think,  however,  he  is  peculiar 
in  his  views  upon  that  particular  class  of  diet. 

5167.  Mr.  Waldron.-]  Which  medical  officer  is 
p — Dr.  Kirkpatrick;  he,  however,  has  not 

expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  dietary  to 
me  as  chairman. 

5168.  Chairman.]  He  has  not  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  your  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Certainly 
not. 

5169.  Does  the  result  of  your  experience  show 
that  any  deterioration  takes  place  in  the  strength, 
either  of  adults  or  children,  who  live  upon  that 
dietary  ? — No,  that  dietary  was  an  increase  upon 
the  preceding  dietary ; the  principle  was,  giving 
them  the  same  amount  of  cooked  meat  that  they 
formerly  had  of  raw  meat ; forming  a new  diet 
for  aged  and  infirm.  Giving  an  increase  of  soup 
and  milk,  and  using  a greater  variety  of  vege- 
tables from  the  farm  garden. 

5170.  Comparing  children  who  grow  up  to  15 
years  of  age  within  the  walls  of  your  workhouse 
with  children  in  fair  circumstances  outside  the 
walls  of  your  workhouse,  which  would  you  say 
was  the  better  nourished  ? — I think  there  would 
he  very  few  children  of  the  same  class  outside 
the  workhouse  who  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  living  on  the  same  dietary. 

5171.  Lord  John  Browne.]  And  having  the 
article  so  good  ?— Certainly ; outside  the  work- 
house  they  might  get  a few  potatoes  where  we 
should  give  a little  more  bread. 

5172.  Chairman.]  I dare  say  it  falls  under  your 
notice  whether  the  bread  is  good  bread,  and  whe- 
ther the  milk  is  good  milk  or  not,  and  so  on  ? — I 
see  the  bread  once  or  twice  a week ; generally 
twice  a week  ; I go  into  the  bread  stores  some- 
times oftener  than  that ; and  I see  the  inmates  of 
the  house  consuming  it  from  time  to  tune  when  I 
go  round  the  house ; I do  not  think  for  three  or 
four  years  I have  had  the  paupers  making  three 
objections  a year,  and  when  they  do  we  at  once 
investigate  it. 

5173.  Then  Mr.  Weddick’s  evidence  upon  the 
subject  of  dietary  may  be  taken  to  be  your 
evidence  ? — Yes ; the  bread  and  the  milk  are  the 
two  items  in  the  dietary  which  we  are  particularly 
anxious  to  have  of  the  best  quality  ; we  have 
taken  great  pains  about  the  milk,  knowing  the 
children  so  much  depend  upon  it ; we  bake  our 
own  bread,  and  we  have  flour  of  superior  quality. 
In  fact  I believe  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  have 
hardly  as  good  bread  as  we  have  in  the  workhouse ; 
it  is  so  good  that  I have  never  known  any  gentle- 
man or  lady  who  had  seen  our  brown  bread,  who 
has  not  asked  if  they  could  get  the  same  bread 
out  of  the  workhouse. 

5174.  Now,  upon  the  important  subject  of  out- 
door relief ; has  it  been  discussed  at  your  Board  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  Board  have  expressed  a decided 
opinion  that  no  alteration  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  was  desirable.  I think  Dr.  Brady  has 
some  little  exception  to  make  to  that,  but  he 
adopted  the  resolution  generally.  We  had  a very 
strong  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  work- 
house  test  soon  after  the  famine,  when  the  Govern- 
ment first  directed  our  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  sufficient  workhouse  accommodation 
to  test  pauperism ; we  got  extra  accommodation  for 
about  800  people,  and  at  that  time  there  were 
22,000  people  on  out-door  relief  in  the  union.  In 
the  first  instance  we  offered  the  workhouse  test  to 
all  applicants  except  those  about  whom,  from  their 
appearance,  there  could  be  no  mistake,  such  as 
the  infirm  and  the  aged ; we  kept  on  about  2,000 
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or  3,000  for  a short  tune  of  that  class  who  were 
all  that  appeared  to  us  to  want  out-door  relief; 
providing  accommodation,  I think,  for  about  400 
and  odd  who  came  into  the  workhouse,  but  not 
more ; but  in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks 
19,000  who  had  been  receiving  out-door  relief 
were  struck  off  the  list. 

5175.  Are  there  any  other  points  to  which  you 
would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee!— On  the  subject  of  out-door  relief,  we 
have  at  all  times  where  there  appeared  to  be  the 
slightest  necessity  for  it,  administered  it  at  once  ; 
in  the  Spring  of  1855  there  was  a great  deal  of 
snow  in  the  month  of  F ebruary  ; we  thought  it 
necessax-y  then  to  provide  out-door  relief,  and  we 
did  so,  and  the  commissioners  at  once  sanctioned 
it ; I believe  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  it  was 
passed  at  our  Board  we  got  the  order  from  the 
commissioners,  and  on  the  following  moi'ning  we 
commenced  administering  the  relief ; we  gave  it 
then,  I think,  to  the  extent  of  about  500 1. 

5176.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  admit  freely 
all  applicants  for  admission  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— Yes. 

5177.  Do  they  reject  any  applicants  on  the 
ground  of  immoral  character  ? — I never  knew  a 
case  in  which  they  rejected  an  applicant  on  that 
ground. 

5178.  Do  they  turn  out  any  of  the  inmates  for 
misconduct  ? — I believe  such  a thing  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  some  very  uproarious  cha- 
racters, as  stating  that  if  they  did  not  intend  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  they  must 
leave  it ; but  the  discipline  of  the  house  has  been 
kept  up  so  accurately,  and  conducted  so  smoothly, 
that  we  have  very  seldom  had  any  necessity  to  do 
such  a thing.  I have  got  returns  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  sent  to  Grange  Gorman 
Prison,  to  Richmond  Bridewell,  and  the  Kil- 
mainham  Gaol  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
{see  No.  1,  return ; Vide  Appendix)  ; and  1 find 
the  results  given  there  are  more  favourable 
than  even  Mr.  Weddick  stated  in  his  evidence. 
Although  there  are  30  cases  from  the  30th  of 
of  June  1851  to  the  20th  of  May  1861 ; yet  for 
the  last  three  years  there  have  been  only  two  cases 
of  women  sent  to  prison.  {See  No.  2 return; 
Vide  Appendix).  There  was  one  woman, 
Margaret  Gayner,  who  received  a month’s  punish- 
ment, and  Bridget  Hennesey  who  received  14 
days  ; and  those  are  two  extraordinary  cases  which 
were  known  to  every  person  connected  with 
that  part  of  Dublin.  One  of  the  girls  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  weak  mind.  I have  also  ob- 
tained a return  of  the  number  of  px-isoners  com- 
mitted to  Kilmainham  Gaol  from  our  workhouse 
during  the  same  time,  and  I find  that  from  the 
13th  of  July  1857  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  been  no  conviction  of  any  boy  sent  from 
our  sheds.  There  were  two  boys  taken  up  for 
taking  a brass  candlestick,  that  had  been  in 
our  workhouse ; and  on  their  examination,  they 
stated  that  they  took  it  in  order  that  they  might 
be  sent  up  to  Glen  Crea,  which  they  had  heard 
was  a very  pretty  place  on  the  mountains.  No 
boys  have  been  sent  to  any  other  prison,  and  those 
two  were  the  only  two  that  were  sent  to  that, 
gaol.  I happen  to  be  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents of  Kilmainham  Gaol,  and  have  in- 
vestigated some  curious  cases  of  boys  sent  to 
reformatories. 

5179.  Then  if  it  were  attempted  to  account 
for  the  small  number  of  persons  committed  to' 
prison  from  your  workhouse,  by  stating  that  you 
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declined  to  receive  immoral  people,  or  expelled 
them  for  misconduct  after  they  had  been  received, 
you  would  negative  that  assertion  altogether  ? — 
Decidedly ; it  is  perfectly  untrue. 

5180.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
would  wish  to  make  any  observation? — I may 
observe  that  I took  lately  from  the  workhouse 
visiting  book  an  extract  from  a record  left  there 
by  two  gentlemen  who  lately  visited  the  work- 
house,  Mr.  G.  TV.  Hastings,  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  and  Mr.  TV.  N.  Handcoclc,  late 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Dublin 
University,  which  I will  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee ; “ I have  been  greatly  gratified  with 
the  old  men’s  infirm  ward.  The  young  girls 
appeared  more  healthy  and  cheerful  than  any 
I have  seen  in  workhouses.  The  old  men’s 
infirm  ward  is  a model  for  imitation.”  That 
record  was  put  upon  the  books  on  the  14th 
of  April  last.  That  applies  particularly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  young  girls.  The  boys  have 
better  opportunities  still  of  looking  well,  because 
they  are  on  the  workhouse  farm,  and  are  con- 
stantly occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There 
is  another  matter  which  I may  refer  to.  There 
is  a return  which  I am  anxious  to  give  in,  which 
I think  is  important,  relating  to  the  deaths  of 
children,  ending  in  April  1859,  showing  what  an 
extraordinary  class  of  children  we  have  to  deal 
with,  on  account  of  their  delicacy  on  their  first 
admission  into  the  workhouse.  The  return  gives 
the  observations  of  the  medical  officer  on  each 
case,  especially  with  regard  to  any  weakness  or 
disease  that  the  children  may  have  other  than  the 
assigned  cause  of  death.  By  that  return  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  get  in  our  workhouse  the  very 
debris  of  the  population,  and  that  any  extraordi- 
nary mortality  that  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
workhouse,  is  not  to  be  the  result  of  what  may 
occur  in  the  workhouse,  but  what  took  place 
before  the  admission  of  the  children  into  the 
workhouse,  they  being  often  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  or  otherwise  in  a very  critical  con- 
dition. I may  make  an  observation  or  two  upon 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  our  providing  as 
good  industrial  employment,  and  as  much  in- 
dustrial employment  within  the  walls  of  the  work- 
house  as  the  children  could  possibly  have  else- 
where ; and  I take  leave  to  mention  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  subject  of  industrial  employment 
is  one  to  which  I have  for  some  years  directed 
my  attention.  About  10  or  12  years  ago  I first 
took  an  interest  in  Kilmainham  Gaol,  and  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  whether  we  could  not  im- 
prove the  industrial  employment  for  the  prisoners 
there.  I had  inquiries  made  with  regard  to  what 
was  done  in  prisons  in  England,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  I have  been  continually 
directing  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  industrial 
employment.  I cannot  conceive  that  with  respect 
to  industrial  employment  for  fitting  them  to  earn 
their  bread,  children  of  the  same  class  could  learn 
more  than  they  learn  in  our  workhouses ; the 
girls  learn  scouring,  washing,  sewing,  darning, 
and  so  forth ; and  the  boys,  who  are  able  for  it, 
and  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  trades’  shops, 
devote  any  time  which  they  can  spare  to  spade 
labour,  or  weeding,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  on 
the  farms  ; they  are  continually  kept  at  it.  In 
summer,  when  the  season  is  fine,  our  agriculturist 
says,  perhaps  that  he  gets  too  little  of  their  time, 
and  our  schoolmaster  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  gets  too  little  of  their  time,  but  I endeavour  to 
divide  it  between  them  as  well  as  I can,  with  due 
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regard  to  the  health  of  the  children,  and  then-  pro- 
gress also  in  literary  instruction.  1 

5181.  Do  you  experience  any  inconvenience 
from  want  of  legal  power  to  bind  the  children 
out  as  apprentices  ?— No  ; all  our  children  who 
are  capable  of  being  apprenticed  are  apprenticed. 
Our  boys  learn  shoemaking,  painting,  tailorino-’ 
carpentering,  and  then  if  a tailor  comes  up  and 
sees  a boy  is  handy  with  his  needle,  that  boy  is 
likely  to  be  taken  out  and  employed.  I think 
in  fact,  that  there  is  an  inclination  * to  take  them 
out  too  young,  for  our  boys  never  come  up  to  the 
adult  class  at  all,  except  in  a very  few  cases 
where  it  arises  from  physical  infirmity. 

5182.  You  intend  to  convey  to  the  Committee, 
that  your  system  of  industrial  training  is  so  good' 
that  it  takes  away  the  necessity  for  the  induce- 
ment which  a legal  power  of  apprenticing  the 
children  would  give  to  tradesmen  to  take  the 
children  away  from  the  workhouse  ? — They  are 
quite  satisfied  with  the  apprenticeships  we  o-ive 
and  they  take  them  out  of  the  house,  and  instruct 
them  in  their  trades  on  the  terms  at  which  we 
can  give  them. 

5183.  (To  Dr.  Brady.)  Do  you  agree  generally 
with  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  the 
Chairman  of  your  Board? — It  is  a very  large 
subject,  and  one  that  admits  of  much  discussion; 
but  in  substance,  as  far  as  the  management  of  the 
workhouse  is  concerned,  I do. 

5184.  Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  would 
like  to  express  a difference  of  opinion? — In  a 
general  way  I should  say  that  the  management 
of  the  North  Dublin  Union  is  most  satisfactory. 
I fully  bear  out  the  evidence  of  the  Chairman 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  management  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

5185.  You  agree  with  him  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  young  and  innocent  girls  are 
contaminated  by  communication  with  persons  who 
have  come  in  from  other  places  outside  the  work- 
house? — I entirely  agree  with  him  upon  that 
subject.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union  every  pre- 
caution that  is  possible  is  taken  in  that  respect. 

5186.  Do  you  also  agree  with  him  that  the 
dietary  is  at  present  sufficient  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  ? — I think  that  the  dietary  is  at 
present  sufficient ; but  I should  very  much  wish 
to  see  a power  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners to  overrule  Boards  of  Guardians  when 
they  set  up  insufficient  dietaries,  for  we  have 
had  some  trouble  to  get  the  dietary  fixed  at  a 
satisfactory  standard.  There  is  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  now,  because  the  medical  officers  have 
power  to  give  whatever  dietary  is  required. 

5187.  But  you  say  that  difficulties  have  arisen? 
— Yes. 

5188.  With  whom? — With  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

5189.  There  was  a majority  of  the  Board  who 
were  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  yourself  as  to  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  dietary  ? — Y es. 

5190.  And  you  think  that  if  you  had  an  appeal 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  that  they  had  had  the 
power  of  giving  effect  to  your  decision,  the  Board 
would  have  raised  the  dietary  sooner? — Yes. 

5191.  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  out-door 
relief,  do  you  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  McFar- 
lane  ? — I am  quite  of  his  opinion.  I would  not 
have  out-door  relief  made  compulsory.  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  out-door  relief  we  have 
now  the  power  of  giving  to  the  three  classes  spe- . 
cified  in  the  first  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  is  in  the  aggregate  quite  sufficient, 
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-with  this  exception,  that  I should  like  to  see  an 
extension  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  meet  extreme  cases  in  remote  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  in  the  Islands,  among  the  able- 
bodied  class,  for  which  at  present  there  is  no 
power. 

5192.  Have  you  had  experience  of  those  remote 
parts,  or  do  you  derive  that  observation  from 
general  reflection  ? — I have  visited  most  of  the 
workhouses  in  Ireland,  but  I derive  that  from 
reports. 

5193.  As  far  as  your  own  experience  in  Dublin 
is  concerned,  you  would  not,  you  think,  find  there 
any  ground  for  that  observation  ? — Not  at  pre- 
sent ; but  not  knowing  what  epidemics  may  arise, 
the  necessity  for  out-door  relief  may  be  created. 
I would  not  be  afraid  of  that  power  being  abused, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  to  fall  back  upon 
in  case  of  necessity. 

5194.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
children  who  grow  up  to  , the  age  of  15  in  the 
North  Dublin  Workhouse  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  they  receive  there? — I think  the 
children  are  well  treated,  and  well  cared  for  as  a 
body ; they  come  in  in  a very  bad  state ; they 
are,  generally  speaking,  from  the  very  worst  class 
of  society  in  point  of  healthfulness ; there  are  a 
great  number  of  scrofulous  cases,  and  I think  that 
they  improve  in  the  workhouse. 

5195.  With  respect  to  industrial  training, 
should  you  say  that  the  children  are  as  well 
taught  in  the  workhouse  as  they  probably  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  put  out  into  families  ? 
— There  is  everything  done  for  them  in  that  re- 
spect that  is  possible  to  be  done  in  the  workhouse. 
Between  the  arrangements  in  the  workhouse,  and 
the  farm  which  we  have,  we  are  enabled  to  carry 
on  industrial  training  to  a very  fair  extent ; our 
children  have  succeeded  exceedingly  well ; they 
have  carried  off  prizes  in  agriculture ; we  have 
rotation  crops,  and  we  employ  them  in  various 
trades,  such  as  painting,  glazing,  baking,  and  so 
on.  Those  boys,  particularly  of  the  farming  class, 
are  much  sought  after  by  farmers.  I should  be 
very  glad  if  we  had  the  power  of  teaching  them 
dairy  farming,  or  power  to  teach  them  cooking, 
but  with  those  exceptions,  dairy  farming  and 
cooking,  I think  that  our  children  are,  as  a class, 
very  well  taught. 

5196.  With  those  exceptions,  may  I take  your 
evidence  as  confirming  that  which  has  been  given 
to  us  by  your  chairman? — Yes,  perfectly  so.  We 
at  one  time  endeavoured  to  teach  the  girls  embroi- 
dery and  crochet,  and  fancy  work,  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Board  that  it 
was  not  suited  for  the  children,  and  that  it  was 
undesirable  when  they  went  out  into  the  world 
that  they  should  be  wretched  shirtmakers  and 
sempstresses  all  their  life  ; and  after  that  experi- 
ment we  gave  up  that  kind  of  work. 

5197.  You  gave  it  up  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity?— From  motives  of  humanity  and  motives 
of  policy. 

5198.  Speaking  generally,  the  Committee  col- 
lect from  you  that  you  agree  with  the  evidence 
of  the  chairman  of  your  Board  ? — I do. 

5199.  Mi\  Monsell  (to  Mr.  Macfarlane).~\  Do 
I understand  you  to  say  that,  in  1855,  you  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Commissioners  to  give 
out-door  relief,  on  account  of  the  distress  which 
prevailed  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

5200.  Do  you  habitually  give  out-door  relief 
under  the  power  vested  in  you  by  the  present 
law,  without  applying  to  the  Commissioners  at 
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all  ? — Whenever  we  found  it  was  necessary,  we 
did. 

5201.  Do  you,  at  this  instant,  give  out-door 
relief?— No. 

5202.  You  follow  a different  system  from  that 
which  is  pursued  in  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
where  they  give  a considerable  amount  of  out- 
door relief  in  certain  electoral  divisions  ?— Yes, 
in  the  rural  divisions  they  do  ; but  we  are  not  at 
present  giving  any  out-door  relief. 

5203.  What  part  of  Dublin  is  in  your  union ; 
what  is  the  boundary  ?— The  north ’side  of  the 
Kiver  Liffey  is  the  boundary,  extending  about 
seven  miles  northward,  and  includingthe electoral 
divisions  of  Castleknock,  Coolock,  Drumcondra, 
Cfontarf,  Howth,  Blanchardstown,  Finglas,  and 
Glasnevin.  ( See  return  No.  2 of  electoral  divi- 
sions, area  and  valuation. — Vide  Appendix.) 

. 5204.  There  is  a considerable  portion  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  included  in  the  union  ? — Yes. 

. 5205.  Are  there  ever  any  prostitutes  who  come 
into  your  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  beino-  cured, 
and  who  then  go  out,  and  afterwards  return  again 
when  they  want  to  be  cured  ?— If  we  understand 
that  they  are  labouring  under  any  disease,  they 
go  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 

5206.  But  are  there  any  considerable  number 
of  those  women  that  do  come  in,  under  those 
circumstances  ? — Not  many. 

_ 5207.  You  have  stated,  I think  (as  Mr.  Wed- 
dick  also  stated),  that  the  number  of  immoral 
females  in  the  .North  Dublin  workhouse  is  very 
few  indeed? — Very  few. 

5208.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that 
there  are  so  very  few  of  them  in  the  North  Dublin 
workhouse,  when  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  South 
Dublin  workhouse  there  is  a very  large  number  ? 
— I have  spoken  to  some  of  the  guardians  of  the 
South  Dublin  workhouse,  and  they  deny  that; 
they  say  that  there  are  disorderly  characters,  but 
not  many  immoral  characters;  they  also  confirm 
my  strong  impression,  that  when  women  of  im- 
moral character  go  into  the  workhouse,  they  are 
generally  better  behaved  than  the  others;  many 
of  them  going  in  for  the  purpose  of  either  im- 
proving their  health  by  laying  by,  or  perhaps  for 
penitentiary  purposes,  and  altering  their  mode 
of  life. 

5209.  But  do  you  consider  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  moral  contamination  to  well  conducted 
and  innocent  girls,  in  mixing  ivith  such  persons  ? 
— Practically,  that  has  not  occurred. 

5210.  But  is  it  not  the  universal  opinion  that, 
whether  in  boarding  schools,  in  workhouses,  or  in 
prisons,  an  immoral  woman  generally  does  succeed 
in  corrupting  the  innocent  ?— That  is  a question 
upon  which  I have  very  often  heard  discussions  ; 

I have  heard  that  practically,  that  is  not  generally 
the  result ; I have  been  told,  that  with  respect 
to  old  charity  schools  in  which  females  were 
educated,  comparing  those  females  with  females 
who  have  been  reared  in  the  workhouse,  they 
have  turned  out  much  more  immoral ; there  are 
one  or  two  schools,  particularly  named  to  me, 
where  the  girls  have  been  kept  very  separate, 
and  I have  been  asked  whether  they  could  follow 
the  history  of  those  girls  -when  they  had  gone  out 
into  the  world,  and  1 have  found  that  they  had 
turned  out  more  unfit  for  resisting  temptation, 
than  children  out  of  our  workhouse. 

5211.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  while 
in  other  institutions  the  moral  are  contaminated 
by  the  immoral,  in  your  workhouse  the  exact  re- 
verse of  that  happens  ?— In  other  institutions ; I 
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am  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  experience  that 
in  schools  where  you  would  suppose  the  girls  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  anything  wrong, 
they  have  turned  out  worse,  on  going  out  into  the 
world,  than  our  girls,  and  gone  more  on  the  town 
than  the  children  reared  in  our  workhouse  have 
done ; I speak  of  charitable  schools  and  orphan 
schools. 

5212.  Mr.  Waldron In  Dublin? — Yes. 

5213.  Mr.  Monsell.']  But  do  you  not  suppose 
that  where  a girl  reared  in  those  schools  has 
turned  out  badly,  the  reason  was  that  some  im- 
moral girl  had  got  in  and  corrupted  the  others  ? 
— I am  told  that  at  Eton  there  was  as  much  vice 
in  one  direction  of  the  nature  you  allude  to,  as 
there  could  be  in  our  workhouse ; I mean  that  all 
schools  are  liable  to  such  a state  of  tilings,,  but  I 
think  on  the  whole,  that  a prostitute  coming  into 
the  workhouse,  is  much  more  likely  to  keep  quiet 
than  the  others,  and  not  likely  to  exercise  herself 
in  trying  to  influence  others  unfavourably,.  she 
having  felt  herself  the  evil  effects  of  her  conduct, 
much  more  than  is,  perhaps,  commonly  supposed. 

5214.  At  all  events,  the  result  of  your  obser- 
vation is  that  the  moral  and  immoral  girls  being 
put  together  in  the  same  department  of  your 
workhouse,  has  no  unsatisfactory  effect,  but  in- 
stead of  the  moral  girls  becoming  immoral,  the 
immoral  girls  become  moral  ? — I think  you  forget 
that  I have  stated  that  we  have  very  few  girls 
that  have  been  reared  in  the  workhouse,  in  the 
department  where  a prostitute  would  go  to  if 
she  came  into  the  workhouse. 

5215.  But  are  there  not  generally  in  work- 
houses  in  towns,  a considerable  number  of  girl's 
who,  although  not  bearing,  if.  I may  say  so,  the 
mark  of  immorality  would  still  be  able,  and  likely, 
very  much  to  contaminate  the  innocent  gilds  with 
whom  they  mixed  ? — It  is  not  my  experience  to 
find  that,  that  result  does  take  place. 

5216.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  im- 
moral girls  who  come  into  your  workhouse,  are 
under  the  continual  surveillance  of  the  matron 
and  of  the  wardmaids,  or  have  persons  appointed 
to  watch  over  them;,  is  that  so? — Not  more  so 
than  any  other  women  in  the  workhouse.  We 
make  as  little  as  possible,  an  external  line  of  de- 
marcation between  classes. 

5217.  And,  therefore,  there  is  free  communi- 
cation between  the  moral  and  the  immoral  classes 
in  your  workhouse? — As  far  as  free  communi- 
cation is  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  usual 
routine  of  the  work  of  the  house.  If  there  are 
any  women  who  we  think  are  such  as  ought  not  to 
mix  with  the.  others,  we  put  them  in  a separate 
place,  where  the  others  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  them ; but  our  desire  is  not  to  put  a brand 
upon  such  women,  but  to  give  them  every  chance 
of  recovering  themselves  in  our  workhouse. 

5218.  You  never  exclude  any  person  from  your 
workhouse  on  account  of  immorality  ? — Never. 

5219.  Destitution  is  your  only  test  for  admis- 
sion?— Destitution  is  our  only  test. 

5220.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Do  many  of  those  girls 
reared  in  your  workhouse  pass  into  the  adult 
ward? — Very  few;  they  are  generally  provided 
for  before  the  time  comes  at  wliick  they  would 
pass  into  that  ward- 

522 1.  Have  you  the  same  objection  to  trans- 
ferring girls  of  about  the  age  of  15  from  the 
juvenile  into  the  adult  ward,  as  the  master  of  your 
workhouse  has  ? — We  may  avoid  transferring  a 
girl  from  the  juvenile  into  the  adult  ward,  because 
she  has  shown  some  slowness  in  learning,  or  some- 


thing that  seems  to  require  her  continuing  lono-er 
among  the  children;  perhaps  there  may  have  been 
a mistake  in  the  register  of  her  age. 

5222.  Are  you  bound  by  law  to  transfer  those 
girls  from  the  juvenile  into  the  adult  ward  on 
their  reaching  the  age  of  15  ? — I suppose  we  have 
some  discretionary  power.  We  often  could  not 
absolutely  state  what  a girl’s  age  was. 

5223.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  do  not  scrutinize 
that  too -closely? — No. 

5224.  You  are  rather  anxious  to  keep  those 
girls  there,  if  you  can  ? — For  the  purpose,  per- 
haps, of  giving  them  some  extra  literary  instruc- 
tion. 

5225.  What  is,  in  fact,  your  reason  for  keep- 
ing them  there  ? — To  give:  them  literary  instruc- 
tion ; and  also  to  improve  them  more  in  detail. 
It  is  a place  in  which  we  have  more  surveillance 
over  them  than  they  could  have  in  the  adult 
ward. 

5226.  Have  you  any  apprehension  of  evil  hap- 
pening to  them  if  they  were  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  other  women? — W e have  no  reason  to  have 
that  apprehension. 

5227.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  in- 
fluence you  ? — W e have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
from  the  results  that  have  taken  place ; we  would 
like  to  put  every  guard  we  can  around  the  young, 
but  we  are  not  driven  to  that. 

5228.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  indus- 
trial training  given  in  your  workhouse  ? — Quite;. 

5229.  You  think  it  is  a perfect  system? — I 
think  it  is  as  perfect,  a system  as  we  could  have 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

5230.  Taking  a girl  who  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  supposing  her  sent  out  of  your 
workhouse  to-morrow,  would  she  be  able  to  earn 
her  bread,  either  as  a domestic  servant,  or  in  any 
other  honest  capacity  ? — I think  she  ought. 

5231.  Do  you  think  she  would? — Our  experi- 
ence is  that  our  girls  do  so. 

5232.  Are  they  good  plain  workers? — As  good 
as  any  children  could  be  of  that  age  under  the 
circumstances. 

5233.  Is  it  not  in,  sewing  the  coarse  cloth  of 
the  workhouse  that  they  are  proficient,  and  in 
sewing  it  coarsely  ? — It  is  not  very  fine  work. 

5234.  Is  there  any  such  work  done  in  your 
workhouse  by  those  girls,  that  if  they  went  out, 
any  person  would  pay  them  for  doing  it;  is  it 
such  work,  that  if  a girl  went  out  of  the  work- 
house,  she  could  earn  her  bread  by  continuing  it? 
— I am  not  aware  what  any  young  girl  could 
earn  by  needlework,  but  I have  always  heard  that 
seamstresses  are  a most  wretched  class,  and  my 
desire  has  never  been  to  increase  them;  our 
desire  has  always  been  to  fit  the  girls  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  domestic  servants. 

5235.  Chairman.]  1 think  I understood  you 
to  say,  that  this  point  had  been  discussed  at  your 
Board,  and  that  you  had  avoided  teaching  the 
girls  seamstress’s  work  for  that  reason  ? — Yes. 

5236.  Mr.  Maguire.]  I am  not  now  referring 
to  embroidery  or  crochet,  but  to  ordinary  needle- 
work ; do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  think  it 
necessary  to  make  a young  girl  proficient  in  good 
plain  work? — We  desire  to  make  them  proficient 
in  good  plain  work. 

5237.  Are  the  girls,  irufaet,  good  plain  workers  ? 
— I think  they  are. 

5238.  Do  you  know  it?- — I have  seen  them 
stitching  very  fairly ; I have  seen  ladies  go  in, 
and  heard  them  say  so.  I think  if  they  were 
married,  they  could  make  their  husbands’  shirts ; 
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in  fact  they  are  playfully  told,  that  they  must  not 
expect  to  get  married  till  they  can  make  a good 
shirt. 

5238'.*  But  what  preparation  is  made  to  fit 
those  girls  for  performing  the  duties  of  domestic 
servants;  you  say  cooking  is  not  one  of  the 
branches  of  Instruction  for  your  girls ; but  surely, 
cooking  is  a part  of  a girl’s  duty  in  the  career  of 
a domestic  servant  ? — -Yes ; but  the  girls  who  go 
out  of  our  workhouse  to  situations,  do  not  go  out 
as  cooks ; we  expect  they  will  go  out  to  situations 
before  they  get  to  an  adult  age,  as  assistant  nurse- 
maids, and  assistant  housemaids,  with  the  humbler 
class  of  people,  who  do  very  much  of  their  cook- 
ing themselves. 

5239.  Then,  I understand  you  to  say,  that  you 
are  perfecttly  satisfied  with  the  practical  results 
of  your  training ; that  you  say,  that  the  girls  are 
good  workers,  and  become  good  servants  ; are  the 
girls,  however,  quite  contented  with  their  situa- 
tions, and  are  their  mistresses  contented  with 
■them?— They  would  be  much  more  content,  and 
we  should  meet  with  much  more  success,  if  it 
were  not  for  a prevailing  idea  in  the  public  mind, 
-which  leads  to  the  running  down  of  their  services, 
as  those  of  workhouse  girls ; there  is  a disposition 
to  suppose  that  workhouse  girls  are  not  to  be  as 
good  as  others.  The  girls  are  often  taunted  with 
that,  and  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  their  coming 
back. 

5240.  Do  you  think  that  a lady  with  an  ex- 
perience of  three  years  would  be  as  good  a judge 
of  what  a workhouse  girl  is  fit  for  as  even  the 
chairman  of  a union  ? — I think  a very  fair  test  is, 
that  those  persons  who  do  employ  our  girls  come 
to  us  again  for  other  girls.  W e have  frequent 
experience  of  that ; if  a girl  does  not  suit  them 
they  come  and  ask  for  another,  or  if  a girl 
whom  they  have  taken  out  has  got  a better 
situation  they  come  and  ask  for  another. 

5241.  Thus,  then,  you  state  that  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  all  the  young  girls  in 
your  workhouse  when  they  arrive  at  a proper 
age? — Since  the  31st  December  1859,  we  have 
discharged  263  boys  and  girls.  We  have  pro- 
vided for.  about  80  per  annum ; which  is  not,  I 
think,  doing  badly.  (See  Return  No.  4. — Yide 
Appendix. ) 

5242.  Lord  John  Browne .]  Have  many  of  those 
come  back  ? — A veiy  few. 

5243.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Were  those  girls  reared 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Some  of  them  were  three  or 
four  years  in  the  house,  and  all  of  them  a long 
time. 

5244.  Do  you  get  rid  of  those  girls  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5245.  Mr.  Herbert.]  You  have  stated  that  the 
nature  of  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  it 
was  desirable  to  teach  those  girls  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  your  Board? — Yes. 

5246.  And  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  it 
is  better  for  a girl  to  learn  a certain  amount  of 
plain  work,  such  as  she  would  be  required  to  do 
in  domestic  service,  than  that  she  should  learn  a 
finer  kind  of  work,  with  a view  to  her  becoming 
entirely  dependent  upon  it? — Yes. 

5247.  The  intention  being  to  make  this  plain 
needle  work  rather  an  auxiliary  than  a means  of 
living  ?— Quite  so. 

5248.  In  any  enforced  system  of  classification, 
do  you  not  think  that  great  injustice  would  be 
likely  to  be  done  to  innocent  young  women  coming 
into  the  workhouse  ?— Most  decidedly.  I think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  our 
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system  not  to  have  any  enforced  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  moral  and  the  immoral,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  perfectly,  and  the 
chances  are  if  it  is  drawn,  it  will  often  be  drawn 
in  the  wrong  place. 

5249.  In  attempting  to  draw  such  a line  you 
would  have  to  depend  sometimes  upon  the  word 
of  a relieving  officer,  and  a mere  rumour  in 
the  district  might  consign  a perfectly  innocent 
girl  to  association  with  a lower  class  of  characters  ? 
— Yes.  I think  the  chances  are,  that  an  enforced 
system  of  classification  would  ruin  as  many  youno- 
women  as  our  present  system  saves. 

5250.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  a cruel  thing  to  a woman  who  has  had 
one  illegitimate  child,  to  put  her  into  a class 
separate  from  other  women  who  come  into  the 
bouse  ? — I do. 

5251.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  pensions  to 
poorhouse  officers  ? — I think  there  are  some  officers 
to  whom  we  ought  to  give  pensions ; but  it  is  a 
question  that  requires  much  consideration.  There 
are  some  officers  who  have  entered  the  service 
very  young,  and  spent  their  life  in  it ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  employ  some  officers  who 
were  50  years  of  age  when  they  entered  the 
service. 

5252.  With  a limitation  to  a period  of  service 
extending  over  20  or  30  years,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  giving  pensions  ? — I would. 

5253.  To  all  officers  ? — Not  to  all,  but  to  those 
whose  life  and  whose  whole  time  has  been  given 
up  to  his  duties  as  a workhouse  officer. — (See 
Return,  No.  5. — Yide  Appendix.)  I think,  gene- 
rally, the  masters  of  workhouses  throughout  Ire- 
land are  not  of  the  class  that  they  ought  to  be ; 
considering  how  much  of  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  rests  with  them,  I think  they  ought 
to  be  placed  in  a more  important  position.  At 
present  the  clerk  of  a union  is  considered  the 
superior  officer,  and  he  is  no  doubt  a very  im- 
portant one ; but  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
does  not  take  the  position  he  ought  to  do  when 
you  consider  that  1,000  persons  will  pass  through 
his  hands,  against  peihaps,  100  who  will  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  a gaol, 
who  ostensibly  holds  a more  important  position. 

5254.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  officers  in  poor 
houses  are  very  apt  to  have  their  health  perma- 
nently injured  by  being  put  into  contact  with 
paupers  suffering  from  disease? — I think  we 
cannot  complain  of  that  now,  though  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  the  case. 

5255.  When  such  a thing  had  occurred,  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  pensioning  an  officer? — 
Yes. 

5256.  Colonel  Dunne.]  Do  you  think  that  it 
should  always  be  in  special  cases  when  a pension 
was  granted  ? — I think  it  should  be  when  we  re- 
quire the  whole  time  of  an  officer  to  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Poor  Law. 

5257.  And  for  special  reasons  ?— Yes;  in  some 
cases  a man  may  have  his  wife  living  outside  the 
workhouse,  and  she  may  carry  on  some  other  occu- 
pation, and  he  may  occasionally  go  and  assist  her. 
The  relieving  officers  may  have  some  other  occu- 
pation. 

5258.  Would  you  think  that  the  relieving 
officers  ought  not  to  have  pensions? — I think 
not. 

5259  Lord  John  Browne.]  Would  you  draw  a 
line  between  officers  employed  in  the  house  and 
officers  employed  outside  the  house  ? — Decidedly. 
5260.  You  think  the  relieving  officers  and  the 
I i 2 dispensary 
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H.  J.  dispensary  medical  officers  would  not  be  entitled 
Mac  Fur  lane,  to  pensions? — No. 

Esq., and  5261.  Colonel  j Dunne.]  And  the  chaplains? — 
D.  F.  Brady,  The  chaplains  are  generally  engaged  with  other 
Esq.,  m.d.  appointments. 

5262.  Lord  Naas.~\  You  would  limit  the 

10  June  giving  of  pensions  to  those  officers  who  devote 
1861.  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Poor  Law? 
— Quite  so. 

5263.  Mr.  Maguire.\  Does  not  great  practical 
inconvenience  arise  from  the  inability  of  guar- 
dians to  provide  for  old  and  deserving  officers 
whose  powers  of  performing  their  duty  are  failing 
them? — Yes. 

5264.  Suppose  the  master  of  your  workhouse, 
after  20  years  of  service,  found  liis  health  was 
broken  down,  and  that  his  salary  being  moderat  e 
he  had  not  been  able  to  save  much,  what  would 
you  recommend  your  Board,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  do  if  that  case  arose  ? — They  have 
no  power  to  do  anything. 

5265.  Would  it  not  be  your  impulse  to  keep 
the  man  in  the  situation,  although  he  might  not 
be  as  fit  for  it  as  he  was  before? — I think  there 
would  be  a natural  tendency  to  do  that,  and  per- 
haps to  give  him  some  assistant,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  Poor  Law  has  not  been  sufficiently  long 
in  existence  in  Ireland  for  many  cases  of  that  kind 
to  arise. 

5266.  But  those  cases  are  more  likely  to  arise 
as  years  go  on  ? — Y es. 

5267.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a more 
economical  thing  for  the  ratepayers,  and  far  better 
for  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  if  the  guar- 
dians were  able  to  give  such  persons  a pension, 
instead  of  keeping  them  on  in  their  situations  ? — 
That  would  be  my  own  individual  opinion,  but  I 
know  that  Boards  of  Guardians  vary  in  opinion 
very  much  upon  that  subject.  They  think  it 
tends  to  take  away  the  provident  disposition  which 
their  officers  ought  to  possess. 

5268.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  are 
the  salaries  of,  say  masters  and  matrons,  gene- 
rally, throughout  Ireland,  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  make  any  provision  for  old  age  ? — I think  that 
the  master  especially  is  the  worst  paid  officer  in 
the  service,  considering  his  responsibility  , and  the 
amount  of  intelligence  he  is  required  to  possess, 
and  his  continued  anxieties. 

5269.  And  if  his  health  should  break  down  in 
the  public  service,  in  the  constant  and  faithful 
discharge  of  .his  duties,  do  you  not  think  the 
public,  represented  by  the  guardians  of  the  Poor 
Law,  are  bound  as  a matter  of  justice  to  make 
some  provision  for  him  in  his  old  age  ? — That  is 
my  own  private  opinion;  but  perhaps  many  Boards 
avou Id  differ  from  me. 

5270.  Sir  John  Arnott.']  Do  you  admit  a deli- 
cate or  diseased  child  into  your  workhouse  with- 
out the  parents  ? — We  have  done  so  ; but  it  is 
stretching  the  law. 

5271.  Is  that  the  exception,  or  is  it  generally 
done  ? — That  is  the  exception. 

5272.  Then  if  a working  man  had  a delicate 
child,  he  could  not  get  the  child  into  the  work- 
house  hospital  without  leaving  his  work,  giving 
up  his  house,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  workhouse 
himself?— The  practice  is  that  in  those  cases  a 
man  would  lock  up  his  house,  and  give  the  key 
to  some  friend  before  coming  to  us. 

5273.  but  you  would  not  take  in  a child  unless 
the  parents  came  along  with  it  ? — W e have  done 
so,  but  it  is  stretching  the  law. 

5274.  Is  that  the  general  practice? — It  is  the 


general  practice  when  it  is  pressed  upon  the 
guardians,  and  shown  to  be  a strong  case  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  parents,  or  when  it  is  made  plain 
that  if  it  is  not  done  there  will  be  a great  loss  to 
the  ratepayers.  A case  of  the  kind  has  just  come 
before  our  Board.  There  was  a man  lost  his 
wife  some  time  ago  in  a rural  district,  and  his 
children  got  scald  heads.  He  is  a careless  fellow 
himself.  The  doctor  of  the  dispensary  ordered 
various  prescriptions,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
curing  the  children;  afterwards  he  found  out 
that  they  had  not  taken  the  things  he  had  or- 
dered, and,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  children 
properly  attended  to,  one  or  two  have  now  been 
taken  into  the  workhouse,  I believe  on  this  very 
day. 

5275.  How  many  children  have  you  in  the 
North  Dublin  Union  workhouse  ?— Boys  from 
9 to  15,  107;  girls  from  9 to  15,  138;  children 
between  five  and  nine,  62  ; children  between  two 
and  five,  24 ; children  under  two  years  of  age,  69. 

5276.  And  you  state  that  you  are  able  to  dis- 
pose of  about  80  of  those  who  have  been  reared 
in  the  workhouse  every  year,  by  finding  places 
for  them  ? — Yes ; that  has  been  the  result  accor- 
ding to  our  returns. — (See  Return  No.  4. — Vide 
Appendix'). 

5277.  Will  you  put  in  a return  of  those  chil- 
dren, if  it  has  not  already  been  done  by  Mr. 
Weddick  ? — Yes,  the  total  number  provided  lor 
by  situations  being  found  for  them  by  the  Guar- 
dians, was  263  ; out  of  those,  25  have  returned  so 
that  238  have  been  permanently  provided  for  in 
the  three  years  ending  the  1st  January  1860. 

5278.  When  so  much  out-door  relief  was  given, 
during  the  year  of  the  famine,  was  any  discretion 
used,  or  did  you  give  it  to  all  who  applied? — 
With  as  much  discrimination  as  one  possibly  could 
under  the  circumstances  ; but  there  is  a gentle- 
man at  our  Board  who  knows  perhaps  more  of 
the  poor  than  any  man  in  Dublin ; that  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Arkins,  and  he  made  use  of  a strong  ex- 
pression about  out-door  relief ; he  said,  when  the 
question  was  lately  considered  at  our  Board,  “ If 
you  are  compelled  to  give  out-door  relief,  you 
will  have  one  half  the  people  of  Dublin  eating  up 
the  other  half ;”  and  the  result  of  his  observation 
in  a small  amount  of  out-door  relief  at  that  time 
being  given  in  the  rural  divisions  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  was,  that  “there  was  the  greatest 
jobbery  in  it,” 

5279.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  even  during 
the  last  winter,  indiscriminate  out-door  relief  was 
given  in  London,  and  that  there  was  as  great  a 
scramble  for  it  as  ever  you  had  in  Dublin  ? — The 
newspapers  led  me  to  think  so. 

5280.  You  do  not  think  that  the  poor  in  Ireland 
differ  from  other  poor;  do  you? — Yes,  I think 
that  pauperism  is  in  comparatively  a normal  state 
in  Ireland  ; it  is  well  known  to  every  person  that 
it  is  hereditary  in  England,  and  that  I think  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  country.  When 
1 was  a mere  boy  I remember  being  told  of  farms 
which  no  one  would  take  because  the  poor  rates 
came  to  more  than  the  rent,  and  I believe,  the 
great  outcry  was  that  the  out-door  relief  given 
left  no  test  of  pauperism.  I heard  also  that  no 
person  at  one  time  would  occupy  land  in  the 
parish  of  Cholesbury,  even  rent  free,  on  account 
of  the  rates.  The  paupers  were  maintained  by 
rates  in  aid,  levied  on  adjoining  parishes. 

5281.  How  much  do  you  think  the  average  of 
the  poor  rate  is  in  England ; 1 s.  8 d.  in  the 
pound  ? — Yes  ; but  I speak  now  of  a former  state 
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-of  things;  and  the  rate  is  more  in  some  dis- 
tricts. °I  have  myself  paid.  12  s.  6d.  in  the  pound 
in  one  year,  poor  rate  in  a central  union  an 

5282.  Do  you  think  out-door  relief  was  fairly 
tested  in  your  city  when  it  was  given  in  that 
indiscriminate  manner  during  the  famine  year  ? — 
It  was  not  then  given  indiscriminately  ; it  was 
o-iven  with  as  much  judiciousness  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  In  1855  we  had  not  at  all  the 
same  pressure,  but  we  found  great  difficulty  in 
exercising  any  discrimination,  and  we  stopped 
immediately  on  the  snow  being  off  the  ground. 
In  1857  again  we  tried  it  to  asmall  extent,  and  after 
about-  20  A worth  of  out-door  relief  being  given, 
all  exclaimed  against  it,  from  the  number  of  im- 
proper cases  coming  before  them,  ff  hey  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  workhouse  test  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a real  eco- 
nomy in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  pay  the  rates. 

5283.  Would  you  administer  the  workhouse 
test  to  destitute  widows  with  children,  to  orphans, 
or  to  the  helplessly  aged?— I think  the  helplessly 
aged  cannot  have  a better  place  than  our  work- 
house  to  be  in. 

5284.  Mr.  Cogan.]  You  are  aware  that  by  the 

Act  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  there  is  power  granted  to  relieve  the  des- 
titute, both  in  the  workhouse  and  out  of  the 
workhouse,  as  the  guardians  may  think  fit? — 
Yes.  , „ 

5285.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  first  section 
there  are  certain  classes  alluded  to  as  those  to 
whom  the  guardians  may  give  relief,  either  in  or 
■out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5286.  “ All  such  destitute  poor  persons  as  are 
permanently  disabled  from  labour  by  reason  of 
old  age,  infirmity,  or  bodily  or  mental  defect,  and 
of  such  destitute  poor  persons  as  being  disabled 
from  labour  by  reason  of  severe  sickness  or  serious 
accident,  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  a subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  whom  they  are  liable  by  law  to  main- 
tain, and  of  destitute  poor  widows  having  two  or 
more  legitimate  children  dependent  upon  them?” 
—Yes. 

5287.  Are  you  aware  that  these  words  are  used 
in  that  section,  “ It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
guardians  to  relieve  such  poor  persons,  being  des- 
titute as  aforesaid,  either  in  the  workhouse  or  out 
of  the  woi’khouse,  as  to  them  shall  appear  fitting 
and  expedient  in  each  individual  case  ”? — Yes. 

5288.  Would  not  your  reading  of  that  be  that 
the  Guardians  have  no  right  by  law  to  make 
general  rules  for  refusing  to  relieve  those  cases, 
but  that  they  are  bound  by  the  very  letter  of  the 
Act  to  investigate  each  case  on  its  individual 
merits? — We  do  investigate  each  case. 

5289.  On  its  individual  merits? — Yes,  on  its 
individual  merits. 

5290.  Butdo  you  investigate  the  merits  of  each 
of  those  cases,  as  to  whether  you  will  give  relief 
in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  as  directed  by  the 
words  of  the  section  ? — W e do  not  feel  it 
necessary ; we  think  that  the  discretion  left,  to 
the  Guardians  to  consider  that  is  a permissive 
power  only.  We  do  not  think  that  they  , are 
required  to  give  out-door  relief  to  those  parties ; 
but  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  which  is  best 
for  the  individual,  to  take  him  in  or  to  relieve 
him  outside  the  woi’khouse ; that  is  our  reading 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  our  practice. 

5291.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  cases  might 
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arise  in  which  it  would  be  positive  economy  to  jj  j 
the  rates  to  relieve  a certain  number  of  those  ^]acparjane 
classes  out  of  the  workhouse? — No.  g . amj 

5292.  In  a case  where  an  artisan  became  sud-  D.F.Bradi/, 

denly  disabled  from  work  by  illness,  or  being  £Sq-j  D_ 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  frost . or  snow,  

or  other  unforeseen  cause,  would  it  not  be  io  June 
more  economical  to  give  him  and  his  family  1861. 
food  outside  the  workhouse,  than  to  make  them 
break  up  their  establishment  to  go  into  the 
workhouse,  and  become  a permanent  burden 
on  the  rates? — In  some  one  individual  case 
it  might,  in  a pecuniary  sense  of  the  word, 
be  economical;  but  I believe  that  the  general 
result  would  be  anything  but  economical;,  it 
would  tempt  others  to  do  exactly  the. same  thing 
in  order  to  get  out-door  relief,  and  introduce  a 
different  spirit  among  the  poor  than  exists  now, 
and  it  would  do  away  altogether  with  that  prudent 
spirit  which  we  are  anxious  to  encourage  amongst 
all  classes.  I take  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a savings  bank,  and  have  reason  to 
know  that  there  is  nothing  increasing  more  in 
the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  in  other  parts  , of 
the  country,  than  provident  societies,  by  which 
provision  is  made  for  sickness.  Amongst  the 
tradespeople  in  Dublin  there  is  a very  great  in- 
crease in  that  direction.  I hardly  ever  knew  of 
a case  of  a tradesman  suffering,  if  he  is  a well- 
behaved  man;  when  he  has  come  into  the  work- 
house,  it  is  generally  the  result  of  misconduct. 

5293.  Have  you  ever  known  of  cases  in  which, 
by  reason  of  a prolonged  frost  br  snow,  large 
classes  of  artisans  have  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  not  by  their  own  fault  ? — In  that 
case  we  gave  out-door  relief  as  in  1857  and  1855; 
in  1855  we  spent  400  l.  or  500 l.  in  out-door 
relief. 

5294.  Do  you  not  think  the  same  advantage 
might  apply  to  cases  of  accidents,  perhaps  ? — 

I think  that  we  would  take  care  of  a.  case  of 
ac'cident,  though  it  might  be  a little  straining  of 
the  law,  perhaps. 

5295.  Lord  Naas.]  You  would  do  it,  you 
think? — Yes,  I think  so. 

5296.  Mr.  Cogan.\  But  cases  of  that  kind  are 
the  very  cases  you  do  not  relieve? — We  have 
never  been  pressed. 

5297.  May  not  that  arise  from  your  rule 
against  out-door  relief  being  known  to  be.  a 
general  rule,  and  not  a rule  peculiarly  applying 
to  each  individual  case  on  its  merits  ? — It  may 
be  so. 

5298.  Chairman.']  Have  you  ever  made  some 
formal  rule  ? — No. 

5299.  Mr.  Cogan.]  But  it  is  known  to  be  the 
general  practice  ? — Y es,  I think  it  is ; and  that  it 
has  a good  effect. 

5300.  You  think  that  is  the  reason  which  ope- 
rates so  as  to  prevent  applications  being  made 
for  out-door  relief? — Yes,  I think  so;  and  it 
makes  people  more  provident,  in  my  opinion. 

5301.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  But  you  have  ad- 
mitted cases  of  that  kind  ?— Yes,  but  they  came 
into  the  house ; and  I think  the  moral  obligation 
which  exists  amongst  friends  and  relatives  to 
help  each  other,  would  be  done  away  with  if 
it  were  supposed  that  in  all  those  cases  we  will 
give  out-door  relief.  If  you  were  to  provide  for 
every  possible  case  in  the  way  of  poverty,  you 
would  lie  doing  a permanent  injury  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  If  a man  was  never  to  be. 
asked  to  assist  his  friend  or  his  neighbour,  and  if 

1x3  a man's 
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a man’s  employer,  or  his  connexions,  were  never 
, called  upon,  it  would  injure  society. 

5302.  Mr.  Coyan.]  With  respect  to  the  views 
, which  you  expressed  about  classification;  you 

seem  . to  think  that,  from  a classification  distin- 
guishing the  moral  from  the  immoral  (particularly 
with  regard  to  females),  a positive  evil  would 
arise,  instead  of  a benefit  ?— I do. 

5303.  Is  not  that  opinion  of  yours  rather  at 
variance  with  that  held  by  most  of  those  who 
have  been  long  conversant  with  the  care  of  per- 
sons in  large  bodies,  such  as  prisons  and  work- 
houses  ?— Immorality  of  that  particular  nature 
alluded  to  does  not,  I am  sorry  to  say,  occupy 
that  same  position  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that 
crime  does. 

5304.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that,  in  most  of 
our  prisons  such  a classification  is  looked  upon  as 
a very  advantageous  thing-,  and  always  thought 
to  be  good? — Separation,  as  a rule,  has  been 
most  wisely  provided  for  in  prisons;  but  I do 
not  think  that  they  draw  any  line  of  demarcation 
with  respect  to  that  class  of  immorality  that  you 
allude  to.  “Old  offenders ’’and  prostitutes  are 
classed  together. 

5305.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  several  pri- 
sons where  the  separate  system  is  not  established, 
the  separation  of  notorious  prostitutes  from  other 
females  has  been  carried  out  ? — The  separate 
system  is  now  so  generally  adopted  that  1 have 
not  given  nay  attention  to  what  is  done  under 
other  circumstances. 

5306.  Chairman .]  You  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  ? — No,  except  what  I have 
stated. 

5307.  Mr.  Coy  an. ] But  if  it  were  the  case  that 
in  most  prisons,  even  where  there  is  no  separate 
system,  it  has  been  considered  expedient  to  sepa- 
rate notorious  prostitutes  from  women  of  good 
character,  would  not  you  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
conclusion  you  have  yourself  arrived  at  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  experience  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  those  institutions  ? — I prefer  our  own 
practice. 

5308.  One  of  the  evils  you  spoke  of  as  likely 
to  arise  from  an  enforced  classification  would  be, 
that  it  might  bear  hard  upon  girls  of  good  cha- 
racter who  might  enter  the  workhouse,  and  be 
classed  amongst  the  immoral  girls  without  de- 
serving it? — Yes. 

5300.  That  would  not  apply  to  separating  chil- 
dren reared  in  the  workhouse  from  those  who 
entered  it  as  adults  ? — W e have  not  the  necessity 
for  such  a separation  there ; they  very  seldom 
progress  from  the  children’s  class  to  the  adults’ 
class. 

5310.  With  respect  to  those  children  who  have 
been  educated  in  your  workhouse  up  to  15  years 
of  age,  are  not  you  compelled  by  law  to  admit 
them  to  the  adult  class  after  that  age  ? — Yes. 

5311.  Might  not  an  evil  arise  to  those  children 
whom  you  yourself  had  brought  up,  and  whose 
virtue  you  had  guarded  by  classing  them  among 
notoriously  immoral  characters  ? — I have  not  had 
to  direct  my  attention  to  that,  knowing  how  sel- 
dom they  do  progress  from  the  children’s  class  to 
the  adults’  class. 

5312.  I think  evidence  has  been  given  that  in 
many  cases  you  are  unwilling  to  remove  them  at 
15  years  of  age  into  the  adult  class  when  you  can 
avoid  it?— Yes. 

5313.  Was  not  one  of  the  reasons  that  Mr. 
VVeddick  expressed  for  that  unwillingness  the 
danger  of  contamination  ? — W e wish  to  provide 


against  it  as  far  as  we  can;  our  desire  is  to 
meet  every  objection,  and  when  persons  come  to 
us  it  is  always  to  the  senior  children  that  they  o-0 
to  get  servants  or  apprentices,  and  we  wish  to 
keep  them  in  that  class  as  long  as  we  can.  There 
is  also  more  pains  taken  in  the  instruction  of  the 
girls  while  they  are  in  the  juvenile  ward. 

5314.  But  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  why 
persons  are  unwilling  to  take  servants  from  the 

■ adult  classes,  the  very  fear  that  they  may  come 
from  a class  in  which  there  is  danger  of  contami- 
nation?— There  are  a great  number  of  adult 
servants  taken  out  of  the  workhouse,  but  when 
people  come  specially  for  young  persons,  they 
prefer  young  persons  in  the  school  to  young  per- 
sons who  have  progressed  to  the  adult  ward. 

5315.  May  not  one  of  the  reasons  be  that  which 
I have  stated,  that  they  think  they  are  probably 
a less  contaminated  class  than  the  adult  class  ?— 
That  may  be  the  impression ; but  I do  not  think 
it  is. 

5316.  You  say  that  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  agreed  in  your  views,  that  no 
contamination  did  actually  occur  from  that  want 
of  classification  ? — They  have  not  expressed  them- 
selves against  it ; they  seem  very  well  satisfied. 
On  Thursday  last,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain 
came  round  the  house,  approving  very  much  of 
all  he  saw,  and  the  opportunity  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  for  morning-  prayers.  We  hap- 
pened to  be  particularly  engaged  in  considering 
some  arrangements  for  the  religious  convenience  of 
Roman  .Catholics,  when  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  himself  very  much  against  altering  the 
law  with  regard  to  out-door  relief.  We  entered 
into  that  question  very  fully,  and  he  expressly 
stated,  that  he  would  be  very  much  opposed  to 
it,  and  that,  too,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  poor, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  workhouse. 

5317.  But  I understand  you  expressly  to  infer 
from  what  he  said,  in  his  conversation  with  you, 
that  he  believed  no  contamination  arose  by  this 
mixture  of  . immoral  and  moral  girls  ? — That  was 
the  impression  which  he  left  me  under ; we  were 
going  from  one  ward  to  another,  and  he  expressed 
his  approbation  of  all  our  arrangements ; knowing 
that  I was  likely  soon  to  be  before  this  Committee, 
I asked  his  opinion  of  the  general  classification, 
and  if  there. was  anything  that  he  would  suggest; 
he  said  nothing  of  importance  that  I can  recollect, 
but  he  thought  we  might  extend  tjie  age  up  to 
which  the  blind  might  be  sent  to  asylums.  I said, 

I thought  the  general  feeling  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  was  to  send  every  blind  person,  capable 
of  instruction,  to  any  institution  where  he  could 
be  taught  anything  to  assist  in  earning  his  bread, 
or  make  his  time  pass  more  agreeably. 

5318.  Lord  Naas.']  That  would  apply  also  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ? — Yes. 

5319.  Mr.  Coy  an.]  I conclude,  that  upon  the 
whole,  you  do  not  consider  there  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  any  more  classification  of  the  inmates  in 
poorhouses  ? — Certainly  not ; with  regard  to  our 
union  I could  not  suggest  any  alteration  or  im- 
provement. 

5320.  With  respect  to  the  dietary  in  your 
workhouse,  do  the  doctors  of  your  workhouse 
entirely  approve  of  your  dietary? — They  have 
not  stated  their  objection  to  me,  and  I know  I 
had  a great  deal  of  communication  with  them  in 
the  arrangement  of  that  dietary,  and  I did  not 
bring  it  before  the  Board  of  Guai’dians  until 
the  doctors  had  expi-essed  their  entire  approval 
of  it  . 

5321.  Do 
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5321.  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  doctors  in  poorhouses  are  in  the  habit 
pf  putting  on  the  sick  list  those  who  are  not  really 
sick,  to  enable  them  to  get  more  nourishing  food, 
which  they  believe  to  be  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  life? — Very  likely;  but  I think  it 
would  be  a very  great  advantage  if  the  Commis- 
sioners had  a little  controlling  power  about  the 
dietary  of  the  workhouses  throughout  the  country ; 
in  some  workhouses  they  have  not  had  a suffi- 
cient dietary.  I am  not  exactly  sure  whether 
they  have  such  a power  or  not ; they  sometimes 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  dietary,  but  I think  they 
ought  to  have  the  same  power  as  the  inspectors 
of  prisons. 

5322.  I think  I understood  you.  to  say  that  you 
were  not  aware  of  a case  of  your  Board  of  Guar- 
dians refusing  admission  to  persons  on  account  of 
their  bad  character  ? — Yes.  I never  recollect  be- 
ing present  on  any  such  occasion. 

5323.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  a gentle- 
man connected  with  the  South  Dublin  Board 
that  a member  of  your  Board,  at  his  Board,  stated 
that  that  was  the  practice  in  the  North  Union, 
and  that  they  have  been  able  to  keep  the  house 
in  very  good  order  on  account  of  having  got  rid 
of  bad  characters  ? — It  is  rather  evidence  at  third 
hand,  and  I think  it  is  a mistake. 

5324.  Your  Board  have  never  adopted  any 
rule  of  refusing  admission  to  persons  who  have 
left  the  house,  and  requested  their  absence  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  before  their  reachnission  ? 
— If  a rule  has  been  made,  it  has  never  been 
carried  out;  it  was  only  a sort  of  threat;  we: 
often  say  to  the  old  people,  who  are  always  going 
in  and  out,  “ We  will  keep  you  out  for  a week 
the  next  time  you  go  out ; ” but  I never  saw  it 
carried  out,  and  it  is  often  laughed  about. 

5325.  Now  with  regard  to  the  children,  your 
opinion  is,  that  the  education  of  the  children  is 
well  conducted  in  your  workhouse  ? — I think  it 
is.  I may  mention  that  I think  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous, if  possible,,  that  rewards  should  be 
given  to  the  children  when  the  examinations  are 
held  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  something’ 
laid  by  for  them  against  their  going  out.  I pur- 
posed doing  something  of  the  kind  myself,  as  I 
know  that  General  Hall,  who  has  taken  a very- 
active  part  in  the  Bathdown  Union,  adopted  that 
plan  with  very  great  success;  the  children  be- 
haved there  uncommonly  well,  and  I believe  that 
was  the  result  of  the  reward. 

5326.  Can  you  state,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
what  is  really  the  effect  upon  the  morality  of  the 
children  of  being  brought  up  in  the  workhouse ; 
do  you  believe-  their  morality  is  at  a very  low 
ebb,  or  a very  high  one? — I think  it  is  wonder- 
fully high.  They  are  rather  better  than  the  chil- 
dren of  some  of  our  old  charity  schools  in  which 
I took  an  interest  formerly,  and  must  be  better 
than  all  I have  heard  of  the  charter  schools; 
there  is  a more  continued  direction  of  the  public 
eye  upon  the.  children  in  workhouse  schools  than 
in  any  of'  the  old  schools.  I do  think,  from  the 
guardians  frequently  going  in  and  out,  that  there 
is  really  less  immorality  than  existed  in  other 
schools. 

5327.  Then  if  that  be  so,  the  system  of  poor 
relief  in  Ireland,  and  its  administration,  you,  on 
the  whole,,  believe,  to  be  so  perfect,  that  no 
alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  it? — The 
principle  requires,  in  my  opinion,  very  little 
alteration.  There  is  a change  contemplated  with 

0.28. 


respect  to  orphan  children  being  reared  out  of 
the  workhouses  up  to  12  years  of  age.  I -would 
only  have  that  principle  applied  in  those  unions 
where  they  could  not  be  provided  for  as  well  as 
we  can  provide  for  them  in  the  North  Dublin 
Union. 

5328.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Am  I to  understand  that 
you  would,  suggest  12  years,  or  an  earlier  age,  as 
that  to  which  the  children  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — 1 think  if  they 
got  to  the  age  of  12  years  they  would  not  go  back 
to  the  workhouses ; if  the  principle  adopted  by 
orphan  societies  were  adopted,  people  would  re- 
tain them  on  their  farms,  and  they  would  be  able 
to  earn  their  own  bread. 

5329.  Do  you  think  that  system  could  be 
carried  out  on  the  large  scale  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  your  union  ?— I wish  the  power  to-  be  per- 
missive, for  we  do  not  need  the  power  in  our 
union;  for  as  our  boys  grow  up  we  can  have 
them  all  provided  for ; in  country  unions  the 
farmers  would  take  the  children,  and  for  very 
young  children  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

5330.  Are  you  able  to  speak  from  your  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  children,  in  other  unions 
with  which  you  have  been  connected  ? — With  re- 
gard to  boys  at  Clogher,  some  of  my  own  tenants 
said,  W e can  get  no  boys  to  assist  in  our  farms.  I 
went  into  the  workhouse,  and  there  was  only  one 
boy  in  the  workhouse  that  seemed  big  enough  for 
farm  work  of  any  kind. 

5331.  Chairman.]  You  are  aware  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  close  the  agricultural  schools  in 
many  of  the  workhouses,  because  there  were  no  boys 
to  carry  them  on? — Yes;  on  our  own  farm  the  boys 
have  become  so  small  that  there  has  been  a talk  of 
getting  men  to  do  the  work. 

5332.  Lord  John  Browne.]  In  fact,  the  children 
in  your  schools,  I believe,  are  almost  all  taken 
out  of  the  workhouse  before  they  are  15  years  of 
age? — Yes. 

5333.  If  that  be  so,  then,  what  ad  vantage  would 
there  be  in  placing  them  on  out-door  relief  up  to 
the  age  of  12  years?- — I think  the  power  should 
be  permissive,  because  in  our  unions  we  do  not 
require  it ; it  was  contemplated  by  some  of  the 
guardians,  seeing  the  boys  were  becoming  so  small,, 
to  do  away  with  the  farm ; and  in  that  case  we 
might  want  to  send  them  into  the  country. 

5334.  Does  not  the  same  thing  occur  nearly  in 
every  union,  that  the  children  are  taken  out  of 
the  workhouse  before  they  are  15  years  of  age? — 
In  a great  many  of  them  it  does. 

5335.  Then  there  would  be  no  use  in  applying 
tlxat  plan  to  other  workhouses  besides  your  own, 
would  there? — Yes ; for  the  younger  children. 

5.336.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Can  you  answer  for  every 
union  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly  not. 

5337.  Mr.  Coc/an  (to  Dr.  Brady).]  Do  you 
agree  in  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  your 
Board,  with  regard  to-  moral  classification  ? — It  is 
a very  difficult  subject.  I should  rather  that  we 
had  the  means  of  doing  it ; but  I do  not  think 
we  have.  I think  there  are  so  many  objections 
to  classing  by  themselves  women  who  have  fallen, 
that  the  remedy  would  fail  as  far  as  our  union  is 
concerned;  and  I quite  concur  that  we  have 
very  few  of  that  class,  and  that  as  to  the  few  we 
have,  there  is  a very  sound  discretion  exercised 
by  the  master.  Knowing  something  of  their 
previous  history  by  inquiry,  he  puts  those  women, 
having  cautioned  them  probably,  a little  out  of 
the:  class  to  which  they  would  be  strictly  entitled, 
perhaps  into  the  infirm  class,  where  the  examples. 
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H.  J.  before  them  of  elderly  women  attending  to  their 
Mac  Fat  lane,  religious  duties  is  very  instrumental  in  reclaim- 
Esq.,  and  ing  them ; which  wouhl  not  occur  if  they  were 
D.  I'.  Brady,  to  be  branded  as  prostitutes  and  placed  in  a class 
Esq.,  m.d.  apart.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  from  very  close 
— observation  and  very  long  experience,  I do  think 

10 _”ne  that  the  present  mode  (provided  you  have  a com- 
petent  master,  who  is  not  interfered  with  unne- 
cessarily) is  the  best,  and  I would  let  things  stay 
as  they  are. 

5338.  You  do  not  believe  any  contamination 
has  arisen  to  virtuous  girls,  by  intercourse  with 
girls  of  bad  character  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind 
has  come  to  my  absolute  knowledge  of  late; 
I did  know  many  years  ago  one  solitary  instance ; 
I have  spoken  to  the  clergymen,  and  the  Homan 
Catholic  clergyman  particularly,  upon  that  point, 
and  he  concurs  in  general  terms  with  the  view  I 
have  now  expressed.  In  reference  to  venereal  or 
syphilitic  cases,  we  do  not  receive  them,  except 
in  some  particular  cases ; for  instance,  if  a mar- 
ried woman  comes  to  the  workhouse  suffering 
under  a venereal  disease,  we  receive  her,  because 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  send  her  to 
the  Lock  Hospital,  which  is  a receptacle  for  pros- 
titutes, and  we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  dangerous 
to  morality,  for  the  poor  woman  will  hide  it  as 
far  as  she  possibly  can. 

5339.  Mr.  Waldron  (to  Mr.  MacFarlane).~\ 
Did  you  intend  to  convey  to  the  Committee,  that 
you  thought  girls  brought  up  in  farmhouses 
were  not  generally  so  tidy  as  those  brought  up  in 
your  union  ? — Yes. 

5340.  What  reason  have  you  for  that  belief? — 
My  own  general  observation ; a very  constant 
observation  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

. 5341.  And  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
girls  brought  up  in  farmhouses  are  untidy,  as 
compared  with  children  brought  up  in  poor- 
houses  ? — Yes. 

5342.  You  said  that  you  were  an  ex  officio 
guardian  of  Thomastown  and  Clogher  Unions  ? — 
Yes. 

5343.  Do  you  reside  for  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year  in  those  localities? — No,  I do 
not ; I have  a residence  in  the  Clogher  Union, 
and  I sometimes  attend  the  Board. 

5344.  You  are  a non-resident  ex  officio  guar- 
dian ?— Yes. 

5345.  You  do  not  reside  any  considerable  time 
in  either  district  ? — No,  except  visiting,  and  taking 
an  interest  generally  in  the  subject. 

5346.  Have  you  attended  either  of  those  Boards 
of  Guardians  often  within  the  last  year  ? — No  ; 
but  I have  information  of  their  proceedings  from 
time  to  time. 

5347.  You  have  attended  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other? — I have  attended  the  Clogher  Board. 

5348.  How  often? — Two  or  three  times,  I 
think. 

5349.  During  the  last  year? — I am  not  sure  of 
the  dates  of  my  attendance. 

5350.  Have  you  averaged  that  for  a number  of 
years  ? — No ; 1 am  generally  apprised  of  the 
meetings,  and  asked  to  go  there  ; but  I hear  from 
the  vice  chairman  or  chairman  what  is  going  for- 
ward, and  I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  their 
proceedings. 

5351.  Do  you  say  that  comparing  the  children 
brought  up  in  your  union  with'  the  children 
brought  up  outside  the  workhouse,  you  think 
they  arc  more  healthy  in  the  workhouse  than 
those  outside  ? — No ; I say  that  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  most  of  our  children 


are  born,  and  everything  else,  their  appearance  is 
quite  as  good  as  you  could  expect.  I mean  to- 
say  in  the  same  class,  taking  into  consideration’ 
the  parentage  of  those  children. 

5352.  Is  it  with  the  children  of  the  city  yOU 

are  comparing  them  ? — Yes.  J 

5353.  You  do  not  take  into  account  rural  dis- 
trict children  ?— No,  most  of  the  children  not 
from  other  unions  are  city  children;  but  o-en- 
tlemen  who  . have  taken  an  interest  in  lookino- 
after  the  children  in  the  workhouses  throuo-h- 
out  Ireland,  say,  comparing  ours  with  those 
even  in  country  workhouses,  that  our  children 
look  rather  more  healthy.  There  is  nothin^ 
in  the  workhouse  to  prevent  their  being  as 
healthy  as  the  children  outside  the  workhouse  - 
the  boys  on  the  farms  can  have  as  much  healthy 
exercise  as  any  other  children. 

5354.  You  stated  that  the  schoolmaster  very 
often  complained  of  the  children  being  kept  out 
on  the  farm  ? — I only  meant  that  there  is  a little 
competition  between  the  two  teachers. 

5355.  What  length  of  time  are  they  on  the 
farm  ? — It  is  regulated  according  to  the  time  off 
the  year ; I think  five  or  six  hours  in  all ; I give 
them  five  or  six  hours  when  there  is  plenty  of 
work,  and  at  other  times  only  four  hours ; "the 
school  and  farm-work  alternate. 

5356.  What  is  the  average  time  that  they 
spend  on  the  farm  ? — I suppose  about  five  hours. 

5357.  What  length  of  time  are  they  in  the 
schools  ? — It  depends  on  their  age ; the  old  ones 
who  have  made  proficiency  are  kept  more  on  the 
farm,  and  the  younger  ones  who  are  not  so  able 
are  kept  longer  in  the  house. 

5358.  Then  what  you  say  about  the  em- 
ployment on  the  farm  being  so  healthy,  does  not 
apply  to  the  younger  children  so  much  as  the  older 
ones  ? — They  are  allowed  out  to  play. 

5759.  Of  those  1 9,000  persons  who  were  struck 
off) the  out-door  relief  list,  do  you  attribute  the 
striking  off  of  the  whole  to  the  workhouse  test  ? — 
To  having  an  opportunity  of  applying  it,  because 
we  had  not  to  apply  it  to  the  full  extent ; we 
exercised,  our  discretion  in  some  cases  that  had 
been  receiving  out-door  relief,  and  did  not  strike 
them  off  for  some  time ; between  two  and  three 
thousand  were  still  kept  on,  but  on  our  applying 
the  workhouse  test  to  the  other  applicants,  19,000> 
refused  taking  in-door  relief. 

5360.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  of  the- 
year  that  occurred? — It  was  in  the  summer  time, 
about  August,  because  the  harvest  was  just  coming 
on,  and  it  was  thought  a very  good  time  to  apply 
the  test. 

5361.  Then  the  probability  is  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  employment  on  farms  may  ■ 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it? — Yes;  we 
found  that  they  would  not  look  for  employment 
because  they  were  getting  out-door  relief.  There 
is  a very  strange  feeling  in  Ireland  upon  that  sub- 
ject. I myself  provided  extra  employment  in  the 
county  Tyrone,  when  the  public  works  were  being 
executed,  on  one  occasion.  I went  to  my  steward 
and  asked  what  was  the  reason  all  the  people  had 
left.  He  said  they  were  taking  10  d.  a day  on  pub- 
lic works,  although  he  had  been  giving  them  1 s.  a 
day,  because  they  could  idle  away  the  day  ; they 
said  they  could  make  up  the  difference  in  food,  and 
that  10  d.  a day  without  work  was  better  than 

1 s.  a day  with  work ; that  was  absolutely  the 
case  with  a tenantry  over  near  2,000  acres  of  land. 

5362.  But  that  applies  not  to  this  time  but  to 
another  year ; the  public  works  are  at  an  end  ? — I 

merely 
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merely  mention  it  as  evidence  of  the  very  strange 
feeling  I spoke  of. 

5363.  But  were  there  not  other  influences  at 
work  at  the  time  this  large  number  of  persons 
were  struck  off  ? — They  ought  to  have  been  seek- 
ing employment,  but  they  were  not  seeking  it 
because  out-door  relief  was  given  to  them ; we 
knew  that  they  would  make  no  exertion  what- 
ever for  themselves  so  long  as  out-door  relief  was 
being  given. 

5864.  You  have  mentioned  that  no  out-door 
relief  is  given  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  to  the 
three  cases  contemplated  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act? — At  present,  none. 

5365.  I believe  your  union  is  the  larger  of  the 
two  divisions? — The  valuation  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  is  greater. 

5366.  But  your  population  is  larger? — I think 
the  population  is  greater  in  the  South,  but 
they  were  made  as  nearly  equal  as  they  could  be. 

5367.  Your  opinion  is  that  out  of  that  large  po- 
pulation of  say  120,000  people  there  is  no  one  case 
of  persons  such  as  are  contemplated  by  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  who  ought  to  receive  out- 
door relief? — No,  I would  not  say  so. 

5368.  But  does  not  your  Board  say  so  by  re- 
fusing to  give  it  ? — They  think  it  is  not  wise  or 
judicious  to  give  it. 

5369.  But  it  is  a matter  of  duty,  is  it  not,  un- 
der the  law,  if  they  think  parties  are  entitled  to 
it? — When  the  guardians  can  provide  for  those 
parties  in  the  workhouse  they  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  them  outside,  and  they 
think  they  are  doing  what  is  kind  and  good  to 
refuse  it  to  the  poor. 

5370.  I understood  you  to  say  that  one  reason 
why  your  Board  did  not  give  out-door  relief  was 
that  it  might  destroy  the  feeling  of  reliance  the 
poor  have  on  each  other  ? — Yes. 

5371.  Then  in  fact  you  make  the  poor  pay 
double  rates? — The  claims  of  the  poor  on  the 
poor  form  only  one  ingredient  in  the  case , the 
poor  have  claims  on  those  who  are  above  them, 
employers  and  others  who  would  aid  them.  If  a 
labourer  of  mine  was  sick  he  would  have  a pro- 
portion of  his  wages  allowed  to  him  according  to 
the  aid  he  had  from  his  children  who  were  old 
enough  to  work. 

5372.  Then  by  the  course  which  your  Board 
takes  do  you  not  force  benevolent  persons  to  pay 
poor-rates  twice? — I speak  only  of  the  feeling 
which  should  be  encouraged ; if  a particular  indi- 
vidual case  arose  we  would  deal  with  it. 

5373.  But  I understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  no  such  case  existing ; not  a single  case  of  an 
artisan  disabled  by  sickness  or  a poor  widow  with 
children,  or  an  infirm  person,  who  is  receiving 
out-door  relief  from  your  Board? — Yes. 

5374.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  out  of  that  popu- 
lation of  120,000  (and  I am  only  taking  the  town 
division,  or  it  would  be  more),  there  is  not 
one  person  entitled  by  law  to  this  relief? — The 
answer  I would  give  is  that,  sitting  very  con- 
stantly on  that  Board  of  admission,  no  such  case 
has  come  before  me  as  would  induce  me  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  out- 
door relief  to  any  individual. 

5375.  Do  you  mean  advantageous  to  the  in- 
dividual ? — Yes. 

5376.  You  say  they  may  rely  upon  their  friends 
to  support  them  in  such  cases  ? — I am  presuming 
that  is  one  mode,  but  no  such  case  has  come  be- 
fore us. 

5377.  You  stated  that  you  send  women  of  bad 
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character  who  come  to  you  diseased  to  the  Lock 
Hospital  ? — Yes. 

5378.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  account  to 
any  extent  for  the  superior  morality  of  your  work- 
house  ? — I do  not  think  it  would,  because  they 
would  be  put  in  a ward  by  themselves  if  we  did 
take  them  in. 

_ 5379.  But  you  send  them  to  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

5380.  Then  of  course  your  union  is  relieved  to 
that  extent  of  immoral  characters? — Yes. 

5381.  Would  not  that  go  partly  to  account  for 
the  superior  morality  of  your  workhouse  ? — That 
may  be  one  reason,  but  if  we  did  take  them  in 
we  would  have  a decided  classification  for  them, 
and  put  them  into  a ward  by  themselves : we 
have  a ward  for  them,  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  it, 
in  the  very  back  part  of  the  premises. 

5382.  But  assuming  that  you  sent  those  cases 
to  the  Lock  Hospital,  and  that  the  morality  of 
your  workhouse  is  benefited  by  your  doing  so, 
that  would  not  apply  to  any  workhouses  except 
the  two  metropolitan  workhouses  ?— No;  but  they 
would  be  put  into  the  hospital  of  any  workhouse, 
and  in  hospitals  they  would  be  in  a part  of  the 
hospital  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

5383.  The  master  of  your  workhouse  spoke  of 
a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  take 
children  as  servants  out  of  your  workhouse? — 
Yes. 

5384.  Are  you  aware  of  that  disinclination 
existing  ? — There  is  not  the  same  disinclination 
to  take  them  out  that  ought  to  exist,  I think. 

5385.  Or  that  did  exist  some  time  ago  ? — I do 
not  think  it  has  been  much  altered,  though  there 
has  been  a great  outcry  very  unfairly  raised, 
which  has  affected  us  a little,  but  as  the  children 
get  on  to  better  situations  those  people  who  had 
taken  them  come  to  us  again  for  other  children. 

5386.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  disinclina- 
tion of  persons  to  take  the  girls  out  of  the  work- 
house  ? — I think  the  press  has  rather  injured  us 
in  that  way  of  late.  I may  say,  as  chairman  of 
the  union,  that  I am  rather  inconvenienced  with 
letters  on  the  subject  from  persons  hearing  that 
we  are  in  such  a wretched  state. 

5387.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Have  you  found 
that  that  opinion  in  the  public  mind,  that  work- 
house  girls  are  not  the  exact  class  to  take,  has 
had  a prejudicial  effect  upon  your  getting  them 
out  to  service  ? — Yes,  they  do  not  get  employed 
by  the  superior  class  of  persons  they  would 
otherwise  be  employed  by ; I think  without  that 
impression  we  would  not  have  so  many  girls 
coming  back  and  complaining  unjustly  of  their 
treatment  by  their  mistresses. 

5388.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  what  rate 
of  wages  they  receive  ? — I should  suppose  at  first 
8s.  or  10s.  a quarter;  a girl  came  in  the  other 
day  and  I asked  her  what  she  had  to  do  in  her 
situation.  She  said,  “I  think  mistress  cannot 
find  fault  with  me,  for  I had  to  assist  in  the 
washing  and  cooking,  till  mistress  got  ill,  after 
which  I did  it  all ; and  I was  the  only  servant 
for  eight  in  the  family.” 

5389.  Lord  Naas.]  What  were  her  wages  ? — 
15  or  20  shillings  a quarter,  I think. 

5390.  Mr.  Cogan.]  You  think  that  feeling  has 
tended  to  depress  those  poor  girls  ? — Yes  ; a girl 
must  work  against  very  great  opposition  to  push 
her  way  up  from  the  first  class  of  employers  who 
engage  her ; I sometimes  see  them  in  after  life ; 
the  other  day  a well  behaved  girl,  with  excellent 
discharges,  came  into  the  workhouse  as  a sort  of 
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asylum  till  she  got  another  situation.  1 asked 
, her  what  wages  she  had  got,  and  she  said  she  had 
had  to  spend  all  she  had  earned  in  her  last  situa- 
, tion,  she  had  to  get  money  advanced  to  obtain 
clothing,  and  when  she  left  she  had  not  a shilling. 
I sometimes  find  that  girls  have  progressed  from 
situations  at  which  they  received  8 s.  a quarter, 
to  situations  in  which  they  got  3 1.  or  4 1.  a year, 
and  then  gone  on  upward  from  one  class  to  ano- 
ther, till  they  have  obtained  the  full  wages  given 
by  respectable  persons  in  Dublin. 

5391.  Lord  John  Browne .]  What  is  that? — 
About  10  /.  a year  ; but  that  class  of  servants  do 
not  generally  come  back  to  us,  except  in  case  of 
continued  ill  health ; and  in  those  cases  I have 
often  looked  over  their  discharges,  and  have  found 
it  rather  interesting  to  do  so. 

5392.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  You  have  stated 
that  you  are  overwhelmed  with  suggestions  from 
charitable  ladies,  as  to  the  bringing  up  of  these 
gh-ls  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5393.  Has  that  pressure  increased  upon  you 
of  late  ? — I never  had  my  attention  directed  so 
much  to  the  subject  as  during  the  last  six 
months. 

5394.  Do  you  think  the  evidence  given  before 
this  Committee  has  tended  to  add  to  that? — I 
have  got  a host  of  applications,  some  of  them 
saying,  “ Y ou  see  now  that  all  that  was  said  is 
correct.”  I think  the  witnesses  have  run  us 
down  a little. 

5395.  Do  you  think  that  the  statements  made 
in  this  Committee  have  tended  at  all  to  prevent 
your  girls  getting  employment  outside  the  work- 
house  ? — I have  been  very  sorry  to  see  what  has 
been  stated  here ; but  I do  not  think  we  labour 
under  any  such  disadvantages  as  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

5396.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  agree  with  that 
evidence? — Certainly  not;  this  subject  formed 
part  of  my  conversation  with  our  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chaplain  last  Thursday. 

5397.  Mr.  Maguire.]  What  is  his  name? — Mr. 
Behan ; he  expressed  great  surprise  at  it,  and 
I think  he  would  have  been  very  glad  if  the 
Committee  had  heard  him.  He  said  he  would 
have  given  very  different  evidence. 

5398.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  I think  you  state 
that  your  girls  and  boys,  the  girls  particularly, 
receive  in  your  workhouse  a complete  industrial 
training  for  children  of  their  age  and  class  ? — 
Yes,  of  the  kind  we  consider  most  necessary. 

5399.  At  least  as  good  as  children  of  the  same 
class  out  of  doors  would  receive  ? — Yes,  I think 
so ; we  are  very  glad  to  receive  any  real  sug- 
gestions for  improving  it ; but  certainly  we  have 
excellent  teaching  power,  and  all  the  appliances 
for  industrial  training  which  they  can  have  in 
any  school  whatever. 

5400.  Are  the  girls  able  to  make  their  own 
clothes,  and  do  you  think  that  they  would  be 
able  to  make  shirts  for  their  husbands  and 
children,  if  they  had  any  ? — That  is  our  object  in 
training  them,  and  I think  we  reach  it. 

5401.  You  think  they  are  able  to  do  it? — 
Yes. 

5402.  You  have  stated  that  out  of  263  odd 
boys  and  girls  put  into  service  out  of  your  work- 
house,  only  25  have  returned? — Yes;  they  were 
principally  girls,  but  there  were  some  boys 
amongst  them.  During  the  three  years,  we  dis- 
charged 263  who  had  got  situations,  and  of  those, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  we  have  only  25  re- 


maining in  the  workhouse  ; so  that  238  obtained 
permanent  employment. 

5403.  Of  those  25  did  any,  to  your  know- 
ledge, pass  through  any  prison  or  place  of  con- 
finement r — Xo ; I think  I have  named  to  this 
Committee  already,  that  for  some  years  we  have 
not  had  a boy  or  girl  in  prison. 

5404.  What  might  be  the  general  reason,  or 
was  there  any  general  reason  for  those  25  re- 
turning to  you  ? — Sometimes  the  mistresses  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  girls,  or  the  situations  being 
hard  to  fill.  Perhaps  the  girls  might  have  been 
at  first  discontented  at  leaving  their  playmates  in 
the  workhouse,  or  they  might  have  been  of  deli- 
cate constitution ; but  we  expect  that  they  will 
have  been  absorbed  again  by  this  time,  except 
those  that  returned  from  permanently  weak 
health. 

5405.  I believe  your  Board  passed  some  reso- 
lution upon  the  subject  of  out-door  relief  lately, 
expressing  an  opinion  against  giving  it,  except  in 
the  one  case  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  ?— 
Yes,  we  have  expressed  our  satisfaction  with  the 
general  working  of  the  present  law ; that  resolu- 
tion was  passed  almost  unanimously,  Dr.  Brady 
merely  expressing  his  dissent  on  one  particular 
point,  namely,  what  occurred  at  Balmullet,  think- 
ing that  there  was  not  sufficient  provision  made 
there  to  compel  the  guardians  to  give  out-door 
relief.  I have,  however,  read  over  the  report, 
and  I think  everything  had  been  provided  for. 

5406.  The  working  of  the  existing  law  has 
been  practically  tested  in  two  cases  of  unusual 
pressure  in  Dublin  ? — In  three  cases ; first,  in  the 
time  of  the  great  famine;  but  since  that  time, 
both  in  1855  and  1857,  we  have  tested  it  when 
there  has  been  a severe  fail  of  snow. 

5407.  Those  cases  which  are  within  your  know- 
ledge, formed  part  of  the  reasons  that  have  in- 
duced your  Board  to  think  the  provision  afforded 
by  the  existing  law  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor? — Their  experience  on  those  two  latter 
occasions  led  them  to  think  that  they  would  not 
give  out-door  relief  again,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances. 

5408.  I think,  in  your  union,  you  have  what 
are  called  sheds,  in  which  girls  and  boys  of  tender 
age  are  brought  up? — Yes. 

5409.  It  is  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

5410.  With  respect  to  the  agricultural  part  of 
it;  it  is  an  industrial  school  for  boys? — Yes, 
nearly  all  the  boys  are  there. 

5411.  Are  the  trades  taught  there  ?— No,  the 
boys  come  down  every  morning  to  learn  the 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  and  so  on, 
but  they  sleep  there. 

5412.  Is  there  any  reason  that  induces  your 
Board  to  keep  the  masters  in  the  principal  work- 
house,  and  the  children  in  the  other  place  ? — Yes, 
it  is  of  importance  to  us  to  have  the  masters  on 
the  spot  where  their  services  are  required ; the 
masters  superintend  the  work  that  is  done  by  the 
children  in  the  workhouse,  and  wherever  we  have 
a delicate  or  infirm  old  shoemaker,  for  instance, 
we  put  him  under  the  control  of  the  master  who 
teaches  the  boys  shoemaking. 

5413.  Practically  those  sheds  constitute  a kind 
of  industrial  school  ? — That  is  where  the  boys  re- 
side, but  the  ward  master  marches  them  down  to 
be  taught  every  morning. 

5414.  You  consider  that  the  system  gives  a full 
industrial  training  to  your  boys? — Yes. 

5415.  The  girls  are  taught  in  the  principal 
workhouse?  — Yes,  there  are  only  at  the  shed 

very 
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very  delicate  girls,  and  girls  of  a very  tender 
age. 

5416.  Have  you  had  experience  of  several 
country  unions,  and  do  you  know  them  yourself  ? 
—Yes. 

5417.  Does  the  difficulty  of  establishing^  indus- 
trial schools  in  those  unions  arise  from  the  paucity 
of  the  number  of  children? — Yes,  they  cannot 
have  classification  where  there  are  so  very  few  chil- 
dren, nor  can  they  provide  the  same  educational 
appliances. 

5418.  The  expense  of  providing  masters  and  so 
forth  for  each  union,  would  be  too  great  for  the 
number  of  children  ? — Y es. 

5419.  If  a proper  number  of  small  unions  were 
dealt  with  as  one  union,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  having  competent  masters  ? — None, 
but  I believe  there  is  power  under  the  existing 
law  to  do  so. 

5420.  Do  you  know  of  its  having  been  tried  ? 
— I believe  it  was  tried  soon  after  the  clause  was 
introduced  permitting  it ; I heard  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  made,  and  I think  it  was  tried,  but  I do 
not  know  the  result. 

5421.  Somewhere  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland, 
I believe  ?— I think  so. 

5422.  But  you  think  that  a system  of  that 
kind  would  be  very  beneficial  in  the  rural  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  if  it  could  be  applied? — I 
think  so. 

5423.  Has  the  question  of  making  the  reputed 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  mothers  and  children  in  the  work- 
house  ever  been  discussed  at  your  Board  ? — Yes; 
the  feeling  was  that  there  would  be  a difficulty 
in  reaching  the  father,  and  there  is  a general 
desire  to  leave  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present, 
because  an  alteration  might  lead  to  a great  deal 
of  perjury,  and  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  ge- 
neral increase  of  illegitimate  children ; very  much 
greater  pains  are  now  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
a woman  is  married  or  not  than  formerly ; I 
oblige  them  to  make  a declaration  of  the  fact. 

5424.  With  regard  to  Boards  of  Guardians; 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
are  rather  exceptional,  that  being  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland;  but  from  your  knowledge  of  the. 
country,  generally,  do  you  think  that  the  quali- 
fications of  guardians  could  be  advantageously 
reduced,  or  would  you  leave  the  law  in  that 
respect  as  it  stands  ? — When  there  was  a much 
greater  number  of  inmates  to  be  relieved,  and  when 
the  poor  rates  were  heavier,  it  was  a more  serious 
question ; but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  if  any 
additional  power  for  administering  out-door  relief 
were  made  imperative  upon  Boards  of  Guardians, 
it  might  be  turned  to  very  improper  account.  There 
is  a union  which  I might  mention,  to  illustrate  that, 
Ballinnobe:  I think  there  are  about  16  elected  guar- 
dians there;  the  qualification  is  10  Z. ; ten  times  that 
would  be  160  Z.  ; the  valuation  of  that  union  is 
about  60,000  Z.  a year,  and  I think  it  would  be 
rather  hard  for  the  proprietors  if  they  were 
obliged  to  have  a very  large  assessment  made 
m order  to  meet  an  extensive  system  of  out-door 
relief,  that  being  determined  upon  by  men  who  only 
represent  160  Z.  a year.  Those  men  might  possibly 
have  small  grocery  or  huxtery  establishments,  and 
so  on ; and  to  a certain  proportion  of  them  it  would 
be  their  interest  to  vote  a lai’ge  amount  of  out- 
door relief  for  giving  people  the  necessaries  of 

rrr  or<^er  that  they  might  purchase  the  luxuries 
of  life  ; and  I know  of  that  having  been  the  case 
m some  particular  unions  where  out-door  relief 
0.28. 


has  been  given  extensively.  I was  a member  of  ^ j 
a relief  committee  in  the  country,  and  we  found  MacFarlane 
that  one  guardian,  who  had  been  very  busy  re-  Esq.,  and  ’ 
commending  out-door  relief,  might  have  had  a £>.  y.  Brady, 
great  number  of  people  on  his  books,  who  had  Esq.,  m.d. 
been  purchasing  tea,  sugar,  and  spirits,  and  so  on.  - — 

I do  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  necessary  xo  June 
to  raise  the  qualification  for  being  a guardian,  if  1861. 
there  were  any  additional  power  of  administering 
out-door  relief. 

5425.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  in  such  dis- 
tricts the  10  Z.  qualification  might  safely  be  raised 
considerably,  and  yet  a sufficient  number  of  guar- 
dians be  obtained  ? — No  doubt  whatever ; but  if 
the  law  remains  as  at  present,  in  reference  to 
out-door,  relief,  I don’t  think  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  qualification. 

5426.  (To  Dr.  Brady.)  Has  your  attention 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  making  the  puta- 
tive fathers  of  illegitimate  children  pay  for  their 
support? — Yes’;  and  I should  prefer  the  law 
being  left  as  it  is. 

5427.  In  one  of  your  remarks,  which  struck 
me  very  much,  I think  that  you  implied  that  yon 
attributed  in  no  small  degree  the  good  order  of 
the  workhouse  to  the  master  not  being  interfered 
with  ; I presume  you  mean  that  he  received  his 
directions  exclusively  from  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ? — Yes ; in  matters  of  ordinary  detail  he  is 
not  intei'fered  with. 

5428.  Individual  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  do  not  interfere  with  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  duty  ? — Just  so ; if  I go  through  the 
house  the  only  interference  I venture  upon  is  to 
ask,  which  I invariably  do,  “ Are  there  any  com- 
plaints to  make?”  the  response  is  generally 
.“None;”  but  if  I were  to  interfere  with  the 
master  in  pointing  out  this  alteration  and  that 
alteration  in  the  beds  or  the  bedding,  or  what  not, 

I should  detract  from  his  authority.  In  the 
North  Dublin  Union  we  have  a competent  master, 
who  has  been  15  or  16  years  in  his  post  and  who 
takes  the  greatest  care  of -all  the  inmates;  and  we 
take  strict  care  not  in  any  way  to  lessen  his 
authority,  and  I think  a great  deal  of  the  good 
discipline  of  the  house  is  attributable  to  that. 

5429.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
diet;  were  you  cognisant  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  diet  table  was  originally  settled? — 

Yes ; we  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty about  it;  the  doctors  were  so  very  fre- 
quently calling  upon  the  Board  for  this  alter- 
ation and  the  other,  and  for  giving  extras,  that 
we  conferred  together  and  altered  it,  in  order  to 
have  no  more  complaints  from  the  doctors.  Since 
that  was  done,  which  we  had  a difficulty  in  doing 
with  the  Board,  for  they  are  extremely  economical, 

I think  the  diet  arrangements  are  now  perfect, 
and  though  in  our  union  we  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  that  particular,  yet  I should  like  to 
see  a controlling  power  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

5430.  There  are,  however,  now  no  complaints 
from  the  doctors  ? — No. 

5431.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  what  they 
may  order? — None. 

5432.  Mr.  Waldron  (to  Dr.  Brady).']  With 
respect  to  proxy  voting,  have  you  given  any  at- 
tention to  the  subject? — Yes;  and  I think  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  a great  deal  of 
abuse  arise  in  that  direction ; I think  our  union 
is  the  best  example  that  I know  of.  We  have  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  six  wards  which  represent 
18  guardians  known  to  be  liberal ; the  Roman 
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Catholic  liberal  party  have  but  one  single  ward 
(which  is  shown  to  be  liberal  by  the  mem- 
bers it  returns  to  the  common  council) ; that  is, 
three  guardians  out  of  18,  and  that  I attribute 
mainly  to  the  fact  of  proxy  voting ; men  who, 
from  political  objects,  get  property  papers  from 
residents  on  the  Continent,  or  in  various  places, 
and  place  men  who  have  very  little  interest,  and 
perhaps  no  interest  in  the  district,  in  the  position 
of  guardians  as  their  mouthpiece,  and  I think  that 
gives  rise  to  a great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  a 
great  deal  of  injustice ; we  have  lately,  for  some 
years,  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  providing 
a Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship ; I would  say 
for  nearly  20  years  we  have  been  combating  to 
have  one,  and  have  failed  until  now  in  doing  it, 
which  I attribute  in  a great  measure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  proxy  voting  by  men  who  have  no  influ- 
ence and  no  interest. 

5433.  Do  you  know  that  any  one  or  two  gentle- 
men in  Dublin  have  a large  number  of  proxies  ? 
— Yes. 

5434.  Do  you  know  the  number? — Yes;  up- 
wards of  2,000. 

5435.  Is  that  2,000  held  by  one  gentleman  ? 
— No;  one  holds  about  1,200,  and  another  holds 
about  900,  I think. 

5436.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
ward  in  which  there  are  but  three  liberal  guar- 
dians had  returned  a number  of  liberal  members 
to  the  corporation ? — Yes;  the  six  wards  of  the 
North  City  return  a large  number  of  councilmen 
to  the  corporation,  and  yet  of  those  six  wards  we 
have  but  one,  that  is  to  say  three  guardians, 
15  guardians  being  returned  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  proxy  papers ; and  there  are  religious 
bickerings,  and  matters  of  this  kind,  arising  from 
that  source,  which  sometimes  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  the  Board  very  considerably. 

5437 . Do  you  think  that  any  unpleasant  feeling 
in  reference  to  religion  has  prevailed  at  all  in  the 
election  of  officers? — Since  this  state  of  things 
has  existed,  there  has  been  no  Roman  Catholic 
officer  of  any  rank  appointed  for  some  years ; I 
think  there  was  one  night  watchman  appointed 
who  was  a Roman  Catholic. 

5438.  Have  you  had  any  candidates  of  that 
religion  for  any  of  the  superior  offices  ? — Yes ; we 
had  lately  a Roman  Catholic  apothecary  who  re- 
tired, and  he  was  replaced  by  a Protestant ; the 
two  medical  officers  of  the  workhouse  are  both 
Protestants. 

5439.  Would  you  propose  that  there  should  be 
any  change  in  the  law  with  respect  to  proxy 
papers?— -I  would;  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
change  it,  in  my  opinion  ; if  there  are  bickerings 
at  the  Board  it  is  sure  to  injure  the  management 
of  the  workhouse. 

5440.  What  change  in  the  law  would  you  pro- 
pose ? — I think  that  a person  granting  a proxy 
should  do  as  is  done  in  mercantile  communities, 
let  the  party  insert  the  name. 

5441.  Chairman.']  Have  you  seen  the  clauses 
proposed  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject  by  the 
present  and  preceding  Governments  ? — 1 believe 
it  was  proposed  that  one  person  might  hold  10 
proxies,  but  my  notion  is  that  by  that  mode  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a party  through  tacit  igno- 
rance continuing  to  vote  though  the  property 
may  have  passed  into  other  hands,  or  he  may 
have  died,  and  still  the  proxy  may  continue  in 
force. 

5442.  You  disapprove  of  those  clauses,  and 
would  think  it  desirable  to  abolish  proxy  voting 


altogether  ? — No,  not  exactly  ; I would  suggest 
that  the  party  granting  the  proxy  should  insert, 
as  is  done  by  mercantile  people,  the  name  of 
the  guardian  that  he  wishes  to  vote  for.  I think 
that  would  be  a salutary  check,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  revision  ; but  allowing  the 
proxy  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years  would  not 
get  rid  of  the  evil. 

7443.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  when  a proxy  paper  is  supplied  to  a firm 
or  a company,  it  must  be  renewed  for  every  elec- 
tion l— Yes,  that  is  the  mercantile  system. 

5444.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  having 
the  same  principle  applied  to  individual  votes  ? — 
I think  that  would  be  a fair  way. 

5445.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  objection 
to  the  present  mode  of  the  rating  of  property  in 
your  union  ? — If  I were  to  offer  a suggestion  upon 
that  subject  it  would  be  in  favour  of  national 
rating ; it  would  certainly  after  all  not  be  very 
much ; the  last  national  rating  averaged,  I think, 
10  c?.;  if  a necessity  arose  for  out-door  relief  it 
would  then  become  of  immense  importance  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  settlement  which 
has  been  so  injurious  in  England.  We  do  not 
know  when  the  necessity  for  partial  out-door 
relief  may  arise ; and  how  to  get  through  it  with- 
out settlement  in  Ireland,  except  by  national 
rating,  I do  not  know. 

5446.  You  would  prefer  national  rating  to 
union  rating?— Yes;  there  would  be  -a  great 
difficulty  about  union  rating.  If  national  rating 
were  not  entertained,  I have  a project  which 
I think  would  be  fair.  In  a small  city  like 
Dublin,  it  is  not  wise,  I think,  to  have  two 
sytems  of  workhouse  management:  the  popu- 
lation is  after  all  not  very  large ; we  have 
in  Dublin  the  North  and  South  "Union ; in  the 
North  Union  we  have  six  wards,  with  a popula- 
tion of  109,523.  Then  we  have  got  the  South 
Union  with  nine  wards,  of  which  the  population 
is  148,848,  making  258,371  ; then  there  are  are 
the  rural  divisions  of  the  North  Union,  with  a 
population  of  25,623,  and  the  South  Union  48,277, 
giving  for  the  rural  divisions  73,900,  making  a 
total  population  for  the  North  and  South  Unions 
of  332,271.  Then  the  valuation  of  those  two 
unions  is,  for  the  North  315,162  l.,  and  for  the 
South  489,773  /.,  giving  a gross  valuation  of 
804,935 1.  Now  my  proposition  would  be  to 
amalgate  those  two  unions,  and  if  the  question  is 
asked  what  difference  that  would  make,  my  an- 
swer would  be  this.  The  average  for  the  last 
year  of  the  North  Union  rating  was  Is.  Old.,  and 
the  average  of  the  South  Union  rating  was  10  £ d. 

I think,  as  the  Board  has  worked  so  well  in  the 
North  Union,  and  the  Board  has  worked  so  badly 
in  the  South,  that  it  would  throw  fresh  blood 
into  them,  and  that  one  management  would  do  it 
very  well,  and  you  might  reserve  one  workhouse 
for  an  hospital,  and  for  the  infirm  people,  and  the 
other  for  children. 

5447.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union,  are  there 
large  grazing  farms  in  the  rural  divisions  ? — There 
are  some. 

5448.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  they  pay  affair 
proportion  of  the  ratine  as  compared  with  holdings 
in  the  city  divisions  ?— N o,  1 think  not ; and  Ithink 
it  is  still  worse  throughout  the  country  generally ; 
100  acres  of  tillage  will  employ  a great  many 
men  and  children,  and  100  acres  of  grass  land 
will  do  no  such  thing. 

5449.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for 

that 
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that  evil  ?— I think  that  if  national  rating  were 
adopted,  that  evil  would  be  remedied. 

5450.  Do  you  think  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
any  cause  to  complain  with  respect  to  their  oppor- 
tunities for  exercising  their  religion  in  work- 
houses?— I think  we  have  had  very  strong  reason 
to  complain  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  that 
that  has  been  owing  mainly  to  the  system  ot 
proxy  voting  which  has  given  rise  to  a great  deal 
of  annoyance  and  trouble;  we  have  no  church 
exclusively  for  religious  purposes.  Ve  have  a 
prayer  hall,  which  is  very  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  a prayer  hall,  but  not  for  those  of  a 
church.  The  church  is  a dining  hall,  and  a room 
is  thrown  into  it  for  religious  purposes  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays ; and  though  there  is  space, 
many  of  the  poor  people  can  neither  see  nor 
hear.  We  began  20  years  ago  to  try  to  have  that 
remedied,  and  there  have  always  been  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way ; lately,  however,  the  evil  was 
found  to  be  so  monstrous  that  having  attended 
divine  service  there,  and  feeling  as  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic that  the  discipline  of  the  house  wasof  great 
importance,  and  the  necessity  for  religious  _ in- 
struction not  the  less  so,  I pressed  the  subject 
on  the  Board,  and  with  great  difficulty  ! have 
now  succeeded  in  getting  that  which  I think  will 
be  suitable  ; an  aisle  is  to  be  thrown  out  from  one 
of  the  dining  halls,  and  used  exclusively  as  a 
chapel,  opening  with  folding  doors,  and  giving 
accommodation  to  perhaps  2.000  people  altogether. 

5451.  To  pass  to  another  subject,  you  state 
that  you  have  apprenticed  a good  many  children 
from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

5452.  In  some  cases  have  you  given  fees  with 
the  children  ?— No,  but  I should  be  very  glad  if, 
under  certain  circumstances,  there  was  power 
to  do  it ; we  have  been  very  successful  with  our 
children ; very  few  have  returned  to  the  work- 
house. 

5453.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
guardians  should  have  power  to  give  fees? — At 
present  we  have  no  power  to  apprentice  the  chil- 
dren; if  the  law  were  altered,  if  we  had  the 
power  of  sending  children  into  the  country  up  to 
the  age  of  12  years,  which  would  greatly  improve 
their  health  (for  a workhouse  is  not  the  place  for 
reading  children  in  early  life),  it  might  lie  wise 
to  give  power  to  the  guardians  to  apprentice  those 
children,  and  then  they  would  become  merged  in 
the  general  population,  and  we  should  never  see 
them  again. 

5454.  And  the  rates  would  be  relieved  to  that 
extent? — The  rates  would  be  relieved  to  that 
extent. 

5455.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  striking  of  the  rates ; do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  that  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
always? — No,  I think  we  have  suffered,  and  are 
suffering  very  much,  from  the  way  in  which  that 
has  been  done  ; we  have  a very  competent  clerk, 
who  has  been  with  us  20  odd  years,  and  has  never 
made  a mistake  in  his  calculations  for  his  estimates, 
and  whenever  we  follow  him  we  act  rightly ; but  it 
is  very  much  the  practice  of  members  of  our  Board, 
on  economical  grounds,  to  oppose,  and  the  result 
of  that  is  that  we  have  to  make  supplemental 
rates  at  a very  inconvenient  time,  which  is  at- 
tended with  a great  deal  of  expense  and  incon- 
venience to  the  collectors,  because  the  books  must 
be  brought  in,  and  a certain  time  elapse  before 
they  can  be  handed  over  to  the  Collector  General, 
so  much  so  that  the  Collector  General,  who  is  a 
very  good  authority,  states  that  there  would  be 

6.28. 


more  money,  and  which  would  be  more  satisfac- 
torily obtained  from  a Is.  8d.  rate  made  at  once 
than  from  a Is.  10 d.  rate  made  in  divisions;  I 
would  also  wish  to  see  a power  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  to  control  Boards  of  Guardians 
when  they  make  insufficient  rates.  At  this  pre- 
sent moment  we  owe,  I think,  close  on  2,000 1. 
(Mr.  MacFarlane  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong), 
and  we  have  now  to  borrow  money  to  pay  that 
off ; we  have  no  power  by  law  to  pay  interest  for 
money,  and  the  way  in  which  that  is  done  is  that 
we  have  got,  by  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners, 
liberty  to  raise  400 Z.  for  building  the  chapel,  for 
which  we  are  to  pay  6 £ per  cent,  interest ; and 
then  we  endeavour  to  get  a loan  of  2,000 Z.  to  pay 
off  the  debt,  rather  than  make  a supplemental 
rate. 

5456.  Are  you  to  pay  that  large  rate  of  inte- 
rest upon  the  2,000  Z.  also  ? — No,  we  only  pay 
upon  the  400  Z.  for  the  chapel ; and  We  hope  to 
get  the  2,000  Z.  without  paying  any  interest. 

5457.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  In  fact,  your 
bankers  allow  you  to  overdraw  your  account? — 
Yes,  they  have  allowed  us  to  do  so  with  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  we  hope  they  will  allow  us 
to  do  it  again. 

5458.  Mr.  Waldron.]  This  per-centage  must 
be  deducted,  I suppose,  out  of  the  money  appli- 
cable to  building  the  chapel  ?— £.  400  is  the  sum 
that  the  building  of  the  chapel  will  cost.  The 
estimates  have  only  just  been  prepared,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  tenders  we  may  get. 

5459.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  children  vaccinated  ? 
— Yes. 

5460.  Do  you  propose  to  apply  any  remedy  to 
that  state  of  things  ? — We  are  quite  unanimous, 
I think,  in  favour  of  compulsory  vaccination. 

5461.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in 
the  rate  of  payment  to  the  medical  officer  ? — In 
England  they  have  half-a-crown  for  every  suc- 
cessful case ; in  Ireland  they  have  only  1 s. ; and 
I think  it  • is  so  important  that  vaccination  should 
be  attended  to,  that  everything  that  would  tend 
to  promote  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

5462.  It  was  proposed  at  one  time  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  in  a large  workhouse 
should  be  resident  in  it ; do  you  think  it  desirable 
that  where  there  are  a large  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  paupers  in  the  workhouse  the  chaplain 
should  reside  in  it  ? — I see  no  objection  to  that ; 
on  the  contrary,  I think  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient, and  perhaps  very  useful. 

5463.  Where  there  are  a great  number  of  sick 
and  infirm,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
institution  itself,  and  relieve  the  chaplain  of  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  going  backwards  and 
forwards? — Yes,  out  of  1,700  inmates,  we  have 
got  upwards  of  1,000  who  are  either  infirm  or  in 
hospital. 

5464.  Then  you  would  see  some  advantage  in 
adopting  that  plan  ? — Yes. 

5465.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  your  opinion, 
the  North  and  South  Boards  of  Dublin  could  be 
advantageously  combined? — Yes. 

5466.  Has  it  struck  you  that  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  in  managing  so  large  an  establishment  ? 


H.  J. 
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— I think  not. 

5467.  You  would  be  altogether  against  sub- 
dividing the  existing  unions,  and  making  a greater 
number  of  them? — I would. 

5468.  You  would  think  that  any  opinion  of 
that  kind  which  had  been  expressed,  would  not 
have  been  sufficiently  matured  ? — Yes. 

K K 3 5469.  Any 
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H.  J.  5469.  Any  increased  payment  to  the  medical 
MacFarlane,  officers  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  increased 
Esq.,  and  amount  of  rates? — Yes;  but  vaccination  is  so 
D.  F.Biady,  important,  that  I would  strain  any  point  to  carry 
Esq.,  m.d.  it  out. 

5470.  You  also  think,  that  the  large  grazing 


10  June 
1861. 


5484.  It  was  into  their  conduct  that  the  in- 
quiries took  place  ? — Yes. 

5485.  The  parties  who  are  criminally  prose- 
cuted before  the  police  magistrates  were  the  same 
parties  ? — Yes. 

5486.  Mr.  George.']  Are  not  the  duties  of 


farms  do  not  contribute  their  fair  proportion  to  Boards  of  Guardians  practical,  and  not  nolitical  ? 
the  rates  ! — Yes;  m that  way,  I have  stated  that  — They  ought  to  be. 

they  employ  so  very  few  persons  as  compared  " 

with  tillage  lands. 

5471.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers  that  large  masses  of  per- 
sons, too,  do  not  contribute  to  the  rates,  traders 
and  so  on  ? — I have  heard  many  complaints,  but 
that  question  of  tillage  struck  me  as  the  most 
legitimate  cause  of  complaint. 

5472.  If  the  rates  be  increased  by  increased 
salaries  .to  the  medical  officers,  and  by  out- 
door relief,  must  it  not  necessarily  be  that  all 
classes,  Without  restriction,  must  come  under 
the  rates,  the  trading  classes  as  well  as  the 
land  ? — I have  not  advocated  any  increase  of 
salaries  in  any  way.  I merely  spoke  of  vaccina- 
tion : in  England  the  payment  is  2 s.  6 cl.  and  in 
Ireland  it  is  only  1 s.  If  I were  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  I would  advocate  that  Ireland  should  be  put 
upon  an  equality  with  England ; but  that  is  the 
only  matter  in  which  I would  advocate  an  in- 
crease. 

5473.  Now,  with  respect  to  proxy  voting,  did 
I understand  you  to  say  that  the  proxy  papers 
were  signed  in  blank  ? — I do  not  know,  but  a 
man  may  have  got  proxy  papers  ten  years  ago, 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket  and  keep  them  for- 
ever. 

5474.  But  it  is  one  of  your  objections  that  the 
name  is  not  inserted  in /the  proxy  paper.  ? — I do 
not  know  how  that  is ; I know  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  so. 

5475.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
your  objection  to  the  proxy  system  is  to  the  proxy 
being  continued  in  force  for  five  years,  or  for  any 
indefinite  period  ? — That  is  a very  great  objec- 
tion. 


5476.  You  think  that  the  period  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  some  reasonable  time  ? — I think  the 
revision  ought  to  be  annual,  because  a man  may 
barter  his  property,  or  may  die,  and  then  if  the 


5487.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  politics  of 
a Guardian,  he  may  practically  administer  the 
P oor  Law  ? — I think  he  ought. 

5488.  And  may  ? — Y es. 

5489.  And  you  would  also,  no  doubt,  admit 
that  a great  number  of  the  persons  whom  you  have 
distinguished  from  liberal  Guardians,  do  admi- 
nister the  Poor  Law  fairly  and  honestly  ? — Yes 
no  doubt. 

5490.  You  would  be  for  amalgamating  the 
North  and  South  Unions;  are  you  aware  that 
an  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  great  size  of 
the  Dublin  unions,  as  preventing  order  and  classi- 
fication in  the  workhouses  ? — Yes  ; but  I think 
the  management  of  the  North  Dublin  Union 
contradicts  that. 

5491.  You  think  that  if  it  were  considerably 
more  than  double  in  size,  and  in  numbers,  it 
would  still  be  easily  managed  ? — Perfectly ; and 
I say  so  because  we  have  had  upwards  of  3,000 
inmates  in  our  workhouse,  and  the  management 
was  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

5492.  You  would  be  obliged  to  bring  the 

guardians  from  the  South  district  to  act  with  the 
ruardians  in  the  North  district,  if  you  amalo-a- 
mate  the  two  unions?— Yes. 

5493.  W ould  you  still  keep  up  two  workhouses  ? 
— Yes  ; one  as  an  infirm  hospital,  and  the  other 
as  a workhouse  for  children. 

5494.  In  speaking  of  the  dietary,  you  have 
expressed  regret  that  the  Commissioners  had  not 
sufficient  power  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  dietary; 
is  . there  any  exception  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  make  rules  and  regulations,  and  to 
control  Boards  of  Guardians  in  case  of  necessity 
in  the  matter  of  dietary,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
any  other  branch  of  Poor  Law  administration?- — 
My  impression  is  that  the  Commissioners  have 


not  power  over  local  boards  in  the  matter  of 
- - - — dietary,  unless  they  act  egregiously  wrongly; 

proxy  were  held  on  tor  five  years  that  would  be  there  are  particular  arrangements  of  dietary  which 
doing- an  injustice  to  somebody.  u ^ t.*.  xi. : 


5477.  Do  you  attribute  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  non-liberal  guardians  to  the  present 
system  of  proxy  papers? — Yes. 

.5478.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  in  your  union 
with  respect  to  forged  proxy  papers? — Yes,  there 
have  been  imputations  of  that  kind,  whether  ill 
oi-  well  founded  I do  not  know. 

5479.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been 
any  official  inquiry  into  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  Poor  Law  Board? — There  has  been 
some  inquiry. 

5480.  Do  you  know  whether  any  decision  has 
been  come  to? — I do  not  know  ; there  have  been 
some  inquiries  before  the  police  magistrates. 

5481.  I am  speaking  of  the  Commissioners? — 
I do  not  know. 

5482.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been 
any  conviction  before  the  police  magistrates  ? — I 
do  not  know.  I know  that  the  parties  were  not 
punished.  I never  interfere  in  such  matters. 

5483.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  liberal 
party,  or  the  non-liberal  party,  against  whom  the 
charges  were  made  ? — It  was  stated  that  it  was 
the  liberal  party. 


we  now  have,  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
Board . to  consent  to,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  power  had  rested  with  the  Commis- 
sioners ; I have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case  in  other 
unions. 

5495..  You  and  other  gentlemen  might  agree 
in  thinking  that  a particular  portion  of  the  dietary 
was  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  made,  but  yet  if 
there  is  anything  really  wrong  in  the  dietary, 
have,  not  the  Commissioners  power  under  the 
existing  law  to  check  and  control  the  guardians  ? 
— Decidedly. 

5496.  Then  why  do  you  say  you  think  the 
Commissioners  ought  to  have  more  power? — I 
think,  they  should  have  absolute  power  to  alter 
the  dietary  to  such  a dietary  as  they  would  con- 
sider, just  and  right.  My  object  would  be  that 
the  dietaries  should  assimilate  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  neighbouring  workhouses,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  preference  shown  to  one  over  the  other. 

. 5497.  But  would  you  deprive  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians of  any  control,  or  cease  to  consult  them 
with  respect  to  the  arrangements  of  the  dietary 
for  particular  districts? — No. 

5498.  It  is  only  when  the  guardians  decline 
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to  carry  out  what  is  right,  or  mismanage  the 
dietary,  that  you  would  wish  the  Commissioners 
to  interfere  ? — Yes. 

5499.  You  think  they  might  interfere  perhaps 
more  frequently  and  more  summarily  in  the  matter 
than  they  do  at  present? — Yes. 

5500.  (To  Mr.  MacFarlane.')  Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  your  Board  are  fully  aware  of  the 
powers  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law  with  respect  to 
the  giving  of  out-door  relief? — Yes. 

5501.  They  know  that  it  is  optional  with  them 
to  give  it  in  any  case  they  think  fit  ? — Yes. 

5502.  You  are  also  a guardian  of  the  two  rural 
Boards  ? — Yes. 

5503.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  members  of 
those  rural  Boards  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  in  that  respect  as 
your  Board  in  Dublin  ? — I have  every  reason  to 
think  so. 

5504.  How  have  those  rural  Boards  acted  with 
respect  to  the  giving  of  out-door  relief? — They 
are  not  generally  in  favour  of  it ; the  Thomas- 
town  Union  has  been  giving  a small . amount  of 
out-door  relief.  They  think  the  workhouse  test 
is  really  the  only  test  of  pauperism. 

5505.  They  agree  with  your  Board  in  limiting 
or  not  giving  out-door  relief? — With  the  excep- 
tion alluded  to. 

5506.  I believe  that  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  is,  that  up  to  18 
years  of  age  the  guardians  can  put  them  out  into 
asylums? — I have  got  a return  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  that  respect.  There  are  27  in  our  work- 
house;  only  five  under  18  years  of  age,  and 
four  males  have  been  sent  to  charitable  institu- 
tions ; and  under  24  years  of  age  we  have  one  that 
we  have  sent  to  a charitable  institution.  The 
others  are  beyond  24  years  of  age.  {See  return. 
No.  6 ; Vide  Appendix.) 

5507.  Is  not  the  age,  up  to  which  you  can  send 
them  out  of  the  workhouse  into  asylums,  18  ? — 
Yes ; we  take  care  of  them  up  to  24. 

5508.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  power, 
under  the  existing  law,  to  send  out  the  blind,  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  beyond  18  years  of  age  ? — No ; 
but  we  can  pay  for  them  up  to  24  years  of  age. 

5509.  Do  I understand  your  opinion  to  be  that, 
with  respect  to  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
there  ought  to  be  a general  power  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  place  them  out  in  proper 
asylums,  at  any  period  of  life  ? — I think  I would 
not  be  disposed  to  do  more  than  to  extend  the  age 
of  sending  out  to  24  ; because  I think,  that  after 
a certain  period,  it  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  advantage. 

5510.  You  think  that  they  would  not  be  more 
comfortably  provided  for  in  an  asylum  more  im- 
mediately adopted  to  their  particular  case,  than 
remaining  in  the  workhouse  itself? — I think  we 
could  provide  for  them;  I would  rather  have 
them  under  our  own  surveillance. 

5511.  Has  not  Dr.  Wyld  expressed  a strong 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  keeping  blind  people 
in  workhouses  ? — I have  heard  that  he  has  so  ex- 
pressed himself. 

5512.  You  have  given  an  opinion,  that  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  guardians  a 
discretionary  power  to  send  children  to  be  reared 
out  of  the  workhouse,  up  to  the  age  of  12  ? 
— Yes. 

5513.  You  are  aware  that  a difference  of 
opinion  exists,  as  to  the  age  to  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  send  children  out,  some  putting  it  as 
low  as  five? — Yes. 

0.28. 


5514.  Now,  what  is  the  education  in  the  poor-  B.  J. 

house,  of  children  of  from  five  to  12  years  of  MacFarlane, 
age,  is  it  good  or  otherwise  ? — Yery  good.  Esq.,  f*nd 

5515.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  good,  or  better  than  “racw> 

it  is  probable  the  children  would  get,  if  they  sq.,  m.d. 
were  put  out  to  be  nursed  in  the  houses  of  far- 
mers and  labourers  ? — I think  the  literary  instruc-  50  ^!me 

tion  is  better  in  the  workhouse.  1 bl‘ 

5516.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  children  were 
put  out  with  farmers  or  labourers  there  would  be 
a danger  that,  between  five  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  their  manual  labour  might  be  made  use  of  to 
the  neglect  of  their  education  in  the  only  period 
of  life  when  education  is  likely  to  be  given  with 
success? — Unless  there  was  inspection  sufficient 
to  oblige  them  to  send  the  children  to  school. 

5517.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  machinery  for 
that  inspection? — Yes;  the  orphan  societies  have 
a system  of  inspection. 

5518.  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians would  do  it? — "VYe  could  do  it  by  the  re- 
lieving officer,  or  the  relieving  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  children  were  sent,  but  it 
would  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  My  im- 
pression is  that  where  there  are  so  many  children 
as  there  are  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  it  is  not 
necessary. 

5519.  Have  not  children  of  five  years  of  age 

Eassed  over  all  the  ordinary  illnesses  of  cliild- 
ood  ? — Yes. 

5520.  Would  not  the  sanitary  reason  for  rear- 
ing children  out  of  the  workhouse  cease  at  five 
years  of  age  ? — In  a great  measure  it  would. 

5521.  And  you  think  their  education  from  five 
to  twelve  would  be  at  least  as  good  in  the  work- 
house,  if  it  were  not  better  ? — I think  so. 

5522.  Mr.  Herbert  (to  Dr.  Brady). ~\  Would 
your  proposal  be  that  there  should  be  national 
rating  all  over  Ireland,  or  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — All  over  Ireland. 

5523.  I think  you  do  not  propose  to  include 
anything  but  land  in  that  national  rating  ? — Land 
and  buildings. 

5524.  On  what  principle,  if  you  go  beyond  the 
existing  area,  would  you  exclude  one  sort  of 
property  more  than  another  ? — That  would  be  a 
matter  for  consideration  afterwards;  it  merely 
struck  me  as  to  the  fairness  of  having  national 
rating  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  Poor  Law 
Union  rating  is  levied  at  present,  which  merely 
includes  land  and  buildings  and  houses.  I do 
not  contemplate  any  further  alteration.  How- 
ever it  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  very  ad- 
visable to  extend  it. 

5525.  To  extend  it  to  all  species  of  property  ? 

— Yes. 

5526.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  just 
to  put  it  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  once  ? — 

That  would  be  very  unreasonable,  I think. 

5527.  Why  would  it  be  unreasonable? — I 
think  it  is  quite  right  that  we  should  take  care  of 
our  own  poor ; but  if  we  saddled  the  poor  rates 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  we  should  have 
every  one  calling  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  to 
bear  his  burdens. 

5528.  Why  would  it  be  fairer  to  saddle  the 
expenses  of  one  district  totally  unconnected  with 
another  upon  that  other  district,  than  to  saddle 
them  upon  another  species  of  property  ? — I have 
not  considered  that  in  detail,  1 have  merely 
given  an  opinion  that  national  rating  would 
do  away  with  the  difficulties  of  electoral  and 
ward  rating  being  scattered  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  smallest  rating  in  Ireland  is  3 d.,  I 
K K 4 believe. 
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H.  J.  believe,  and  the  largest  is  3 s.,  and  probably  an 

IMacfarlans,  average  of  10  d.  or  10  \d.  would  be  suitable  to 

Esq.,  and  all  parties,  and  be  equitable  too.  If  the  question 

D ■ F.JSiady,  0f  out-door  relief  arose,  that  would  dispense  with 
Esq.,M.p.  the  necessity  of  the  law  of  settlement,  and  I think 
— ~~  it  could  be  effectually  carried  out  by  the  surveil- 

10  86 06  lance  °f  Commissioners  through  their  in- 

1 1 ' spectors. 

5529.  Would  you  leave  the  administration  of 
the  rate  in  the  same  Boards  as  at  present? — 
Yes ; subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  their  officers. 

5530.  Lord  Naas.~\  Your  principal  objection 
to  the  present  proxy  voting  system  is,  that  a cer- 
tain class  of  guardians  holding  certain  political 
opinions  are  elected? — Yes. 

5531.  Do  you  think  that  the  political  and  reli- 
gious opinions  of  those  guardians  represent  gene- 
rally the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  the 
persons  who  give  the  proxies  ? — I think  the  per- 
sons who  give  the  proxies,  in  many  instances, 
know  nothing  about  them;  many  of  them  are 
absent. 

5532.  You  say  that  as  many  as  2,000  of  those 
proxies  are  held  by  two  gentlemen? — Yes. 

5533.  Would  it  be  advisable,  in  your  opinion, 
that  persons  owning  so  large  a proportion  of  pro- 
perty as  those  proxies  must  represent,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  electing  guardians  to  re- 
present them,  and  also  of  a share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds,  to  which,  as  owners  of  pro- 
perty, they  contribute  ?— I think  it  would  be 
very  unfair;  I never  would  contemplate  anything 
of  tire  kind,  but  only  that  there  should  be  no 
such  abuse,  as  I maintain  at  present  exists.  I 
would  say  that  he  should  hold  only  four  proxy 

Sers  (one  individual).  If  he  wished  to  be  fairly 
properly  represented,  that  would  be  a very 
reasonable  way  of  doing  it ; and,  I think,  those 
proxy  papers  should  be  annually  revised. 

5534.  So  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
proxy-holder  directly  represented  the  Opinion  of 
the  person  whose  proxy  he  held,  the  proxy  should 
still  remain  in  force? — Certainly,  provided  it 
were  annually  revised. 

5535.  But  your  principal  object  would  be,  that 
the  proxy-holder  should  directly  and  bond  fide 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  gave  the 
proxy  ? — Yes ; I think  that  is  quite  reasonable. 

5536.  (To  Mr.  Macfarlane.)  Can  you  state 
whether,  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  there  is, 
upon  most  subjects  of  Poor  Law  administration, 
an  harmonious  action  between  the  ex  officio 
guardians  and  the  elected  guardians  ? — There  is. 

5537.  You  do  not  observe,  on  any  cardinal 
points,  the  particular  line  which  is  taken  by  the 
elected  guardians  as  distinguished  from  the  ex 
officio  guardians  ? — I believe  that,  if  possible,  the 
ex  oj j: cio  guardians  are  more  liberal  in  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  funds  than  the  elected  guar- 
« dians ; the  latter,  perhaps,  thinking  it  is  neces- 

sary to  be  a little  more  economical ; I think  that 
is  the  only  question  on  which  a difference  of  opi- 
nion arises. 

t 5538.  But  if  other  differences  of  opinion  do 
arise,  do  they  equally  affect  the  ex  officio  guar- 
dians and  the  elected  guardians  ? — Quite  so. 

5539.  Proposals  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  appointing  of  ecclesiastics  as  members  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  ; would  you  be  in  favour  of 
that  ? — No,  not  on  either  side. 

5540.  What  would  be  your  reason  for  refusing 
it?— I think  it  would  place  both  the  Roman 


Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  very  often  in  un- 
comfortable positions. 

5541.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  har- 
monious action  at  the  Board  ? — Quite  the  opposite. 
I think  if  clergymen  of  both  creeds  were  excluded 
even  from  dispensary  committees,  it  would  be 
better ; there  is  so  much  tendency  to  introduce 
political  questions  that  I think  it  would  be  rather 
unfortunate  if  the  clergy  were  forced  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions  at  Boards. 

5542.  And  is  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  your  Board  ? — I think  it  would  be. 

5543.  Do  you  think  the  clergy  themselves  are 
desirous  of  being  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians? 
■ — I think  that  clergymen  who  are  devoted  to 
their  ministerial  duties  as  such  have  generally  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  change  in  the  law  in  that  respect.  I have 
some  friends  who  take  an  active  part  in  political 
matters,  who  want  to  know  why  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  I think  it 
is  precisely  those  who  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
troublesome  if  admitted  on  Boards  who  want  to 
be  placed  upon  them. 

5544.  Do  you  think  that  a clergyman  would 
have  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  the  duties? — No ; 
I am  sure  that  a large  portion'  of  the  real  working- 
clergy  would  be  exceedingly  opposed  to  it  on  that 
ground. 

5545.  With  respect  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  moral  contamination  that  is  supposed 
to  go  on  in  workhouses ; it  has  been  stated  here 
that  such  a thing  has  never  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  guardians ; do  you  think  that  any 
such  system  could  go  on  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  guardians? — Certainly  not;  I think  that 
our  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  would  have  parti- 
cular opportunities  of  knowing  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  he  has  so  far  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  our  system,  that  he  has  never  proposed  any 
alteration  in  our  classification. 

5546.  And  you  think  that  it  could  exist  with- 

out his  knowledge? — I think  not;  it  is  almost 
impossible.  - , 

5547.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  poor 
law  relief  that  could  be  devised,  could  or  ought 
under  any  circumstances  to  take-  the  place  of  pri- 
vate charity  ? — I think  not. 

5548.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a great  evil, 
if  such  were  the  case  ? — Decidedly. 

5549.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of  poor 
law  relief,  has  dried  up  in  the  city  of  Dublin  any 
of  the  usual  sources  of  private  charity  ? — I think 
the  same  necessity  does  not  now  exist  for  private 
charity. 

5550.  Do  you  find  that  people  are  now  as 
willing  to  contribute  to  charitable  purposes  as 
ever  they  were  ? — Quite  so ; I think  there  is  a 
great  law  constantly  in  operation  upon  that  sub- 
ject, under  which  the  people  who  contribute  to 
charitable  institutions  are  always  disposed  to  con- 
tribute again.  It  is  not  to  the  rich,  but  to  the 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  contribute,  that 
we  go ; there  appears  to  be  a law  of  such  a nature 
that  the  impulse  repeats  itself. 

5551.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  public 
relief  of  the  poor,  which  would  undertake  the 
assistance  of  persons  other  than  those  absolutely 
destitute,  would  to  a very  great  extent  have  the 
effect  of  stopping  private  charity  ? — It  might. 

5552.  And  that  would  be  a great  evil? — I 
think  it  would. 

5553.  The  poor  themselves  would  be  the  first 
losers  ? — Yes ; and  I think  I read  an  opinion  to 

the 
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the  same  effect  expressed  by  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

5554.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  de- 
serted children  in  your  workhouse? — My  own 
feeling  would  be  that  all  deserted  children  should 
be  put  on  the  poor  rates.  I think  it  is  both 
unwise  and  unnecessary  at  present  to  continue 
to  present  under  the  grand  jury.  There  is  a 
difficulty  occasionally  arising  in  Dublin,  both  in 
the  rural  electoral  divisions  and  in  the  North 
City  electoral  divisions,  with  respect  to  providing 
for  them  from  the  parish  cess;  there  is  no  parish 
cess  practically  levied  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
a continual  objection  raised,  and  the  thing  is  with 
great  difficulty  accomplished  at  last. 

5555.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  deserted 
children  being  treated  in  the  same  way  children 
are  treated  under  the  grand  jury  system,  being 
put  out  to  nurse  ? — 1 would  rather  that  the  guar- 
dians had  a permissive  power  of  doing  so,  and  if 
the  alteration  is  made  which  I would  propose,  of 
allowing  all  orphan  and  deserted  children  up  to 
12  years  of  age  to  be  put  out  at  the  discretion  of 
the  guardians,  I think  they  would  be  disposed 
of  in  that  manner. 

5556.  You  think  that  the  Poor  Law  system 
gives  a more  efficient  mode  of  supervision  of  the 
condition  of  those  children  than  the  grand  jury 
system,  or  the  system  that  is  adopted  in  Dublin  ? 
— I think  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
make  the  system  uniform,  and  there  is  a great 
objection  now  about  raising  the  parish  cess. 

5557.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman  of  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse 
professes  himself  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
about  the  chapel  ? — He  appears  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied, and  I take  leave  to  remind  Dr.  Brady  that, 
although  the  question  may  have  been  considered 
occasionally  during  20  years,  as  he  states,  its 
refusal  was  not  exactly  the  result  of  proxy  voting, 
as  during  much  of  that  period  the  Roman  Catholic 
guardians  had  a majority  at  the  Board,  and  from 
time  to  time  elected  three  Roman  Catholic  chair- 
men. For  myself,  I must  say  that  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  brought  it  forward,  I 
proposed  that  the  chapel  should  be  improved,  as 
it  is  being  done  now,  and  several  of  the  Protestant 
guardians  agreed  with  me,  but  it  was  made  an 
economical  question,  and  professedly  rejected  ox- 
postponed  on  those  grounds  by  all  parties  on  dif- 
ferent occasions. 

5558.  There  is  now  an  addition  being  made  to 
the  chapel  accommodation  ? — We  are  only  now 
going  to  carry  it  out ; we  have  not  yet  got  the 
contract. 

_ 5559.  But  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  de- 
cided it  shall  be  done  1- — Yes. 

5560.  And  it  will  be  done  ? — Yes. 

_ 5561.  What  will  be  the  advantage  of  that  addi- 
tion?— The  advantage  will  be,  that  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  will  all  come  more  directly  under 
the  eye  of  the  chaplain  when  he  is  lectui-ing  them, 
or  addressing  them,  and  will  be  brought  nearer 
to  him ; it  was  very  awkward  before,  and  I was 
surprised  that  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  al- 
lowed it  to  go  on  so  long.  With  all  respect  to 
Dr.  Brady,  I must  say  I think  the  Board  would 
have  sactioned  it,  if  the  matter  had  been  pressed ; 
the  room  will  be  now  divided  into  two  portions, 
so  that  one  portion  can  be  used  as  a prayer  hall 
during  work  days,  and  the  partition  will  be  taken 
down,  so  as  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  inmates  to 
be  present  during  service  on  Sunday. 

0.28.  3 


5562.  Do  you  agx-ee  with  Dr.  Brady  about  the 
inexpediency  of  extending  the  bastax-dy  laws  to 
Ireland  ? — I would  rather  leave  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  it  stands.  We  have  not  found  it  attended 
with  much  inconvenience ; and  we  think  that 
the  alteration  would  be  attended  with  incon- 
venience. 

5563.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  With  regard  to 
the  prayex-hall  in  question,  I understand  you  to 
say  that  during  the  whole  of  the  week  that  would 
be  a place  to  which  pex-sons  could  retire  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer? — Yes. 

5564.  Always  kept  apart  ?— Completely  so. 

5565.  With  regard  to  the  clergy  becoming 
members  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  you  have  had 
experience  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  there 
are  three  chaplains  to  each  union  ? — Yes. 

5566.  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  that  change  would  be  an  advantageous  one  ? 
— All  the  guardians  I have  spoken  to  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  strongly  against  it. 

5567.  And  is  that  opinion  shared  by  the  clergy- 
men themselves  ? — Yes,  all  those  whose  opinion 
would  be  worth  having. 

5568..  Sir  John  Arnott.~\  What  is  the  name  of 
that  union  where  so  many  of  the  guardians  are 
grocers  and  small  tradesmen? — I would  rather 
not  name  the  union.  What  I did  state  was 
merely  to  illustrate  an  abuse  which  has  been 
checked,  but  might  arise  again  if  out-door  relief 
was  more  extensively  administered. 

5569.  Does  the  out-door  relief  exceed  a shilling 

in  the  week  ? — I am  speaking  of  what  did  take 
place. 

5570.  Did  it  ever  exceed  a shilling  a week  for 
each  person  ? — I am  sure  it  exceeded  two  shillings 
a week. 

5571.  That  must  be  more  than  the  average? — 
It  was  in  1859. 

5572.  But  such  a pittance  as  that  would  not 
enable  people  to  buy  sugar,  tea,  and  whiskey  ? — 
If  a man  is  really  not  in  great  necessity,  and  gets 
an  addition  to  what  he  has,  he  may  be  enabled 
then  to  buy  such  things. 

5573.  Mr.  Maguire. You  have  given  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of 
your  union  to  this  effect,  that  he  did  not  require 
any  alteration  in  the  law  with  respect  to  out-door 
relief ; did  he  say  he  was  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing law  ? — Yes. 

5574.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  he  is 
against  the  application  of  the  existing  law,  which 
admits  of  the  giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  the 
three  classes? — He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  law,  as  carried  out  and 
administered  in  the  North  Dublin  Union. 

5575.  Did  you  understand  him  to  say  he  was 
against  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  in 
any  case  in  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  be 
administered  by  the  existing  law  ? — Quite  so. 

5576.  You  give  him  as  an  authoi-ity  here,  as 
being  opposed  to  any  administration  of  out-door 
relief? — Except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. W e have,  whenever  those  circumstances 
arose,  administered  out-door  relief,  and  he  gave 
his  adhesion  to  this  mode  we  have  adopted. 

5577.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a vast 
amount  of  what  may  be  termed  out-door  relief 
administered  by  charitable  societies  in  Dublin? 
— I do  not  know  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  out- 
door relief  administered. 

5578.  Charitable  people  go  round  visiting  and 
helping  the  poor? — Yes. 

5579.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  would  not  the 
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situation  of  the  destitute  be  very  much  aggra- 
vated in  consequence  of  your  having  refused 
them  out-door  relief?— It  is  very  possible  that 
cases  might  then  press  themselves  upon  us,  which 
might  alter  our  mode  of  action. 

5580.  You  are  very  anxious  to  encourage  in 
mechanics  and  labouring  men  habits  of  provi- 
dence ; but  let  me  ask  you  what  a labouring  man, 
who  earns  85.  or  9 s.  a week,  saves,  which  would 
stand  a sickness  of  four  or  five  weeks;  could. he 
by  any  means  have  made  any  previous  saving 
which  such  a sickness  would  not  exhaust  ? — If 
such  a man  is  well  behaved  he  would  be  . likely 
to  be  helped  by  his  employers,  or  to  have  friends ; 
but  presuming  he  had  not,  I think  the  workhouse 
would  be  a very  excellent  alternative  for  him. 

5581.  If  he  went  into  the  workhouse  would  he 
not  have  to  become  a pauper,  and  to  sell  all  his 
things? — Not  necessarily  to  sell  his  things;  he 
might  lock  up  his  house  and  come  into  the  work- 
house. 

5582.  I think  you  stated  that  you  thought  the 
fact  of  a man  coming  to  you  was  a proof  that  he 
had  not  been  well  conducted  ?— Generally. 

5583.  When  a man’s  moral  sense  has  been 
broken  down  by  dissolute  habits  he  comes  to  you, 
but  a decent  man  does  not  come  to  you  ?— He 
may,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  necessity  of 
his  coming  arises ; a man  who  has  established  a 
character  would  probably  have  friends. 

5584.  But  may  not  a decent  man  be  overtaken 
by  accident,  by  sickness,  or  by  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  many  calamities  ? — Yes. 

5585.  And  you  would  not  give  him  relief 
unless  he  came  into  the  workhouse  ?— W e do  not 
think  that  he  suffers  much.  by.  coming  into,  the 
workhouse  ; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  indi- 
vidual cases  of  suffering  arose  it  would  be  better 
to  let  them  come  into  the  workhouse  than  to  make 
a general  rule  the  other  way. 

5586.  But  by  adhering  to  that  system  of  either 
forcing  a man  into  the  workhouse,  or  throwing 
him  upon  the  charity  of  his  friends,  may  you  not 
throw  him  upon  the  charity  of  people  who  are  as 
poor  as  himself,  or  may  he  not  be  destitute  of 
friends? — Then  he  must  come  into  the  work- 
house. 

5587.  But  supposing  he  felt  most  degraded  in 
coming  into  the  workhouse,  would  you  wish  to 
drive  him  in  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  very  proper 
feeling? — I have  not  seen  such  a case. 

5588.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Did  I understand  you  to 
state  that  the  evidence  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee had  prejudiced  the  girls  in  your  work- 
house  in  obtaining  employment  ? — I think,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  evidence 
given  before  this  Committee  to  have  this  effect ; 
but  it  has  resulted  in  letters  being. written  to  me 
from  parties,  expressing  their  surprise  that  such  a 
wretched  state  of  things  existed ; but  from  time  to 


time  the  question  has  been  put  before  the  public, 
and  I do  not  think  the  services  of  girls  from  our 
workhouse  are  in  the  same  estimation  that  they 
were. 

5589.  Then  it  was  not  your  intention  to  con-, 
vey  that  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commit- 
tee had  really  prejudiced  the  girls  in  obtaining 
situations  ? — No  ; I was  only  anticipating  that 
that  would  be  the  result. 

5590.  Lord  iVaas.]  But  you  state  that  you 
have  received  many  communications  since  this 
inquiry,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  girls  in 
workhouses  ? — Yes. 

5591.  Have  those  communications,  generally, 
in  your  opinion,  been  written  under  an  erroneous, 
impression  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  North 
Dublin  workhouse  ? — Quite  so. 

5592.  And  the  opinions  there  laid  down  are 

evidently  the  result  of  statements  which  were 
without  foundation? — Yes.  My  reply,  where 

I have  thought  a reply  necessary  (some  of  the 
letters  are  anonymous),  is  to  request  the  parties 
to  go  and  visit  the  workhouse. 

5593.  Is  there  any  difficulty  thrown  in  the 
way  of  persons  visiting  the  North  Dublin  work- 
house  ? — None  whatever ; and  I may  observe 
here,  that  even  those  persons  who  are  in  the 
workhouse  are  constantly  visited  by  their  friends; 
I asked  last  Tuesday  what  number  of  persons  had 
visited  their  friends  on  that  day ; the  answer  was 
that  the  number  was  much  fewer  than  usual,  the 
number,  however,  being  110  ( see  Return,  No.  6); 
that  shows  that  they  are  not  cut  off  from  society, 
and  that  our  workhouse  is  not  looked  upon  as 
such  a wretched  place. 

5594.  Do  many  benevolent  persons  visit  the 
workhouse  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  female 
inmates  ? — Not  so  much  as  I should  wish ; but  I 
have  already  quoted  a record  of  opinion  which  is 
most  favourable  to  the  state  of  the  workhouse. 

5595.  Is  there  every  facility  given  to  persons 
of  station  and  benevolence  who  understand  these 
matters,  of  expressing  an  unfavourable  opinion  in 
the  visiting  book  if  they  think  fit  to  do  so? — 
Every  opportunity  and  every  desire  is  shown, 
both  by  myself  and  the  master,  to  go  round  with 
visitors  and  explain  things. 

5596.  Is  that  book  shown  to  the  guardians  re- 
gularly ? — No. 

5597.  Would  it  be  shown  to  them  if  they 
wished  it?— Certainly. 

5598.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  it  not  laid  before  the 
Board  at  every  meeting  ? — I believe  it  ought  to 
and  might  be. 

5599.  Mr.  Maguire  (to  Dr.  Brady).]  Are  you 
in  a position  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  poor  .of 
Dublin  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  relief 
in  the  workhouse  ? — By  report,  I think  I am. 

5600.  You  are  not  personally  in  a position  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  ? — No. 
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Jovis,  13°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Sir  J olm  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 
Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Eight  Hon.  EDWAED  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Byrne,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


5601.  Sir  Edward  Grogan^  You  are  one  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union? — One  of 
the  elected  guardians. 

5602.  For  how  long  have  you  been  a guardian 
in  that  union? — I begun  in  March  1848,  and  I 
continued  until  April  1851 ; I then  commenced 
again  in  April  1858,  and  I continue  to  be  a 
guardian  still. 

5603.  And  you  have  devoted  a good  deal  of 
your  time  to  the  management  of  the  poorhouse  ? 
• — Yes. 

5604.  Are  you  Chairman  of  any  of  the  Com- 
mittees?— I am  Chairman  of  the  two  principal 
Committees ; the  Finance  and  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittees. 

5605.  Do  you  yourself  often  visit  the  poor- 
house  ? — I do,  very  frequently. 

5606.  And  therefore  there  is  no  part  of  the 
management,  internal  or  external,  with  which 
you  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  ? — I think  so. 

5607.  With  regard  to  the  dietary  of  your 
workhouse,  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  a 
new  dietary  was  established,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Boards, 
some  time  ago ; are  you  aware  of  that  arrange- 
ment ? — Yes;  and  I have  a copy  of  the  dietary  as 
improved. 

5608.  I think  that  was  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  and  the  guardians  of 
both  unions? — Yes,  and  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. This  is  the  healthy  dietary,  and  this  is  the 
hospital  dietary  (the  Witness  handed  in  Papers 
1 and  2,  see  Appendix ). 

5609.  What  alterations  were  at  that  time  made 
in  the  dietary  ? — W e instituted  a dietary  of  white 
bread  instead  of  brown  bread,  for  delicate  persons 
who  were  upon  the  healthy  list,  and  we  also  added 
a soup  day  ; we  had  previously  two  soup  days, 
namely,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  and  we  then 
added  Tuesday. 

5610.  Do  the  medical  gentlemen  of  your  union 
now  consider  that  the  dietary  is  fully  adequate 
for  the  healthy  sustenance  of  the  paupers  in  the 
workhouse  ? — Y es. 

5611.  In  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

5612.  Is  there  any  limitation  or  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  guardians  upon  the  medical  men  with 
respect  to  ordering  extras  for  those  who  require 
them  ? — It  is  altogether  in  the  discretion  of  the 
medical  man  to  order  anything  he  pleases,  but  we 
expect  that  he  will  confine  the  healthy  classes  to 
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healthy  dietary,  and  use  due  economy  in  not 
placing  persons  upon  the  other  dietaries  without 
absolute  necessity. 

5613.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  dietary  is 
fully  adequate  to  maintain  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  inmates  ? — None;  they  seem  in  good  health; 
I think  an  improvement  might  be  made  by  di- 
viding the  quantity  which  the  healthy  adults  now 
get  in  two  meals  into  three ; they  have  at  present 
only  two  meals,  but  they  get  a pretty  large  quan- 
tity ; and  it  might  perhaps  be  an  improvement  if 
the  two  meals  were  divided  into  three. 

5614.  You  mean  giving  them  a supper? — Yes ; 
that  is  a matter  of  detail  which  I am  sure  the 
guardians  would  entertain  if  it  were  brought 
before  them. 

5615.  Mr.  Waldron.]  You  mean  giving  them 
a supper  out  of  their  present  dinner? — Yes,  or 
out  of  their  present  dinner  and  breakfast. 

5616.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  you  any 
reason  to  think  the  dietary  is  such  as  to  induce 
people  who  are  not  actually  in  a state  of  destitu- 
tion to  resort  to  the  workhouse  ? — Here  is  a re- 
port made  by  Sir  John  McNeil  upon  the  visitors’ 
book  in  April  1850,  and  our  dietary  has  improved 
since  then.  Sir  John  McNeil  says,  “I  have 
been  greatly  satisfied  with  all  I have  seen ; my 
chief  doubt  has  been  whether  the  inducements  to 
remain  in  the  House  are  not  stronger  than  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  inmates.” 
He  knew  something  of  the  Poor  Law,  I presume, 
being  chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  Scot- 
land, and  our  dietary  has  considerably  improved 
since  then. 

5617.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Do  you  concur  in  that 
report  of  Sir  John  McNeill? — I do  not  think 
that  our  dietary  is  at  present,  or  at  the  time  was, 
a sufficient  inducement  to  persons  not  destitute 
to  remain  in  the  house. 

5618.  But  do  you  think  that  on  account  of  the 
excellent  dietary,  it  is  probable  that  persons  not 
really  destitute  would  desire  to  enter  the  work- 
house  ? — I do  to  a certain  extent ; I have  known 
instances  myself,  in  which  persons  preferred 
remaining  in  the  workhouse  to  going  out,  although 
they  could  maintain  themselves  outside. 

5619.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  consider 
that  any  extension  of  the  out-door  relief  which 
can  be  given  under  the  amended  Poor  Law,  is 
desirable  or  necessary  ? — I think  not. 

L L 2 5620.  Has 
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5620.  Has  that  question  been  considered  at 
your  Board  ? — Yes. 

5621.  And  have  they  passed  any  resolution 
upon  the  subject  ?—  I do  not  mean  that  the 
question  of  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  persons  out 
of  doors  has  ever  been  discussed,  but  the  question 
of  extending  out-door  relief  to  the  South  Dublin 
Union  Electoral  Divisions  has  been  considered, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  guardians  are  against 
giving  out-door  relief  in  any  of  the  divisions ; we 
do  give  it  in  the  rural  divisions  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  solely  in  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  local  guardians,  but  in  the  South  City  electoral 
division,  a large  majority  of  the  Board  are  averse 
to  giving  it. 

5622.  In  the  city  districts  of  your  union  no 
out-door  relief  is  given,  and  the  guardians  are 
averse  to  it  ? — Y es. 

5623.  In  the  rural  districts  your  Board  has 
consented  at  the  wish  of  the  local  guardians  to 
out-door  relief  being  generally  given  to  the  three 
classes  specified  in  the  Act? — Yes,  but  against  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Board. 

5624.  That  is  the  existing  state  of  your  union 
in  that  respect?— Yes. 

5625.  How  many  rural  districts  have  you,  as 
contradistinguished  from  town  districts  ? — Seven. 

5626.  Are  those  seven  districts  composed 
strictly  of  country  districts,  or  are  they  partly 
suburban  districts  ? — They  are  partly  suburban, 
for  instance,  Bathmines  is  a township,  with  a very 
large  population,  and  it  is  a very  wealthy  place ; 
Rathfarnham,  adjoining  it,  is  less  thickly  popula- 
ted; Clondalkin,  less  again  ; Tallaght,  less  again; 
Donnybook  is  suburban.  In  Bathmines  there  was 
no  out-door  relief  given  for  a long  time  until 
February  of  this  year,  and  then  only  on  account 
of  the  extreme  severity  of-  the  season ; we  ex- 
tended it  there  for  a short  time,  and  it  is  in 
operation  to  a certain  extent  as  yet,  for  it  is  very 
hard  when  out-door  relief  is  once  given,  to  take  it 
away  again. 

5627.  If  a pressure,  such  as  occurred  in  the 
course  of  last  winter,  had  arisen  in  any  of  the 
divisions,  do  you  imagine  that  the  Board  of 
Guardians  would  have  refused  to  give  out-door 
relief  if  they  had  considered  it  necessary  ? — I do 
not  think  they  would.  If  a necessary  pressure 
arose  in  the  South  City  division,  the  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  would  be  ready  to  extend 
out-door  relief. 

5628.  Did  any  occasion  ever  occur  in  your 
union  in  which  out- door  relief  was  given  to  a 
large  number  of  people? — Yes,  in  1848,  it  was 
given  very  extensively. 

5629.  Was  that  out-door  relief  confined  to  the 
three  classes  specified  in  the  amended  Act? — 
Pretty  nearly  to  those  three  classes,  but  I have 
known  it  given  in  a large  number  of  other  cases. 

5630.  Did  any  correspondence  take  place  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  and  your  Board  on  that 
occasion? — lam  not  aware,  but  I think  the  Com- 
missioners assented  to  it. 

5631.  Was  there  any  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  members  of  your  Board  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  averse  to  the  giving  of  out-door 
relief  on  that  occasion? — Not  at  all. 

5632.  Were  you  a member  of  the  Board  at  that 
lime  ? — I was  a member  of  the  Board  in  1848. 
The  Commissioners  always  recommend  that  the 
workhouse  shall  be  used  as  a test  of  destitution  as 
far  as  possible,  and  l agree,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  agree  with  them  in  that 
respect.  If  out-door  relief  were  given  indiscri- 


minately, and  to  such  numbers  as  to  cause  a want 
of  proper  supervision,  it  would  lead,  in  my  opinion, 
to  very  great  evils ; it  would  demoralize  the  re- 
cipients to  some  extent,  and  it  would  paralyze 
their  sense  of  their  obligation  to  society  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  maintenance. 

5633.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a re- 
turn, showing  the  offences  and  sentences  of 
495  persons  committed  to  gaol  from  the  South 
Dublin  Union  in  the  course  of  the  last  10  years, 
and  have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that  ?— 
That  return  is  composed  of  188  individuals ; this 
is  a list  of  their  names,  with  the  number  of  times 
they  have  been  imprisoned  ( handing  in  Paper 
No.  3.  Vide  Appendix). 

5634.  Does  that  list  specify  the  offences? — 
Yes,  and  the  lengths  of  the  sentences. 

5635.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  there 
are  such  a number  of  persons  committed  from 
South  Dublin  Union,  when  only  30  were  com- 
mitted from  the  North  Dublin  Union  in  the  same 
period  ? — That  is  owing  to  two  reasons : one 
is,  that  a large  number  of  paupers  who  have 
been  inmates  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  are 
now  inmates  of  the  South  Dublin  Union.  This 
other  list,  which  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  is  not  quite  complete,  shows  that  62  indi- 
viduals are  at  present  in  the  South  Dublin  Union 
workhouse,  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union  workhouse. 

5636.  How  comes  it  that  they  are  with  you  if 
they  belong  to  the  North  Dublin  Union? — I have 
heard  that  a guardian  who  belongs  to  the  North 
Dublin  Board,  and  who  is  also  a member  of  our 
union,  stated  that  persons  who  are  habitually  dis- 
orderly, and  do  not  conform  to  their  rules,  are 
refused  re-admission  if  they  take  their  discharge. 

5637.  Absolutely  refused  re-admission  ? — Yes. 

5638.  Chairman.')  Do  you  know  that  of  your 
own  knowledge,  or  have  you  merely  heard  it  ? — 
I do  not  know  that,  but  it  is  stated  at  our  union, 
and  very  generally  believed  at  our  Board,  and  I 
believe  it  myself. 

5639.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.)  Do  you  mean  to 
convey  to  the  Committee  that  those  62  persons 
named  in  that  list  were  persons  who  had  been 
relieved  in  the  North  Dublin  Union,  and  are  now 
in  the  South  Dublin  Union  ? — Yes;  one  of  them, 
Ifatherine  Kir  wan,  is  the  girl  who  is  stated  to 
have  slept  with  a young  female,  she  having  been 
diseased  at  the  time. 

5640.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
refuse  admission  to  no  applicant  whatever  ? — To 
no  applicant  whatever  if  we  conceive  him  or  her 
to  be  destitute. 

5641.  How  do  you  treat  the  case  of  a woman 
of  known  immorality? — We  have  a distinct  depart- 
ment of  the  workhouse  for  women  of  that  class; 
we  have  two  distinct  wards  for  them,  completely 
separate  from  other  parts  of  the  workhouse.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  at  reading  in  the  news- 
papers a statement  that  the  boys’  school  play- 

round  was  adjoining  this  shed.  The  separation 
etween  them  is  a 14  feet  stone  wall,  and  there 
are  about  300  yards  of  ground  outside  that  wall 
before  you  come  to  the  department  where  those 
persons  are  kept. 

5642.  Mr.  Waldron.)  Is  there  any  door  or 
gate  in  it? — Yes, 

5643.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.)  Is  that  gate  kept 
locked  ? — It  is  sometimes  locked  and  sometimes 
open,  and  there  is  a pauper  sentinel  at  it. 

5644.  No  person  can  pass  through  that  door 
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without  his  knowledge  or  consent? — Just  so, 
excepting  an  officer  or  a guardian  of  the  house. 

5645.  Practically  there  is  a separation  between 
the  two  places  ? — Yes. 

5646.  Will  you  describe  the  process  of  the 
admission  of  a woman  into  your  workhouse? — 
She  may  obtain  admission  in  either  of  three 
ways:  she  may  apply  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  who  may  admit  her ; she  may 
apply  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  may  give 
her  a provisional  order,  and  the  admission 
both  of'  the  master  and  the  relieving  officer 
would  have  to  be  brought  before  the  Board  next 
day  for  confirmation;  sometimes  people  came 
before  the  Admission  Board  themselves,  that 
being  held  every  Wednesday,  and  they  make 
application  for  admission  personally. 

5647.  When  a woman  has  been  admitted  into 
the  house,  what  takes  place  then? — Unless  some 
of  the  officers  or  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  have  some  reliable  previous  knowledge 
of  her  habits  and  character,  she  is  given  in  charge 
to  the  matron  who  sends  her  to  the  particular 
department  of  the  workhouse  for  which  she  seems 
to  be  suited. 

5648.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  healthy  per- 
sons only,  or  of  persons  of  all  classes  ? — All  classes 
are  sent  to  the  probationary  ward  until  they  are 
examined  by  the  medical  officer ; after  they  are 
examined  they  are  sent  to  the  infirmary,  if  they 
are  found  to  be  ill ; if  they  are  labouring  under 
the  diseases  incidental  to  improper  women  they 
are  sent  to  No.  2 Ward,  which  is  separate;  if 
they  are  healthy  they  are  sent  to  the  master  and 
matron,  to  be  put  into  their  proper  places  in  the 
house. 

5649.  Is  there  anything  like  an  examination  of 
their  previous  moral  character  before  they  are 
classed? — The  classification  is  confined  to  the 
departments  that  I have  stated.  Of  course,  the 
matron  or  the  other  officer  in  charge,  if  the  per- 
sons have  been  in  the  house  before,  have  a ge- 
neral knowledge  of  who  they  are,  and  nobody 
was  ever  admitted  from  that  ward.  No.  2,  into 
the  body  of  the  workhouse. 

5650.  Which  is  ward  No.  2 ? — The  venereal 
ward : there  are  also  some  convalescents  in  that 
place,  but  most  of  the  cases  are  chronic. 

5651.  Are  women  of  known  immoral  cha- 
racter confined  to  No.  2 Ward? — They  are, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  mix  with  others ; 
the  only  exception  that  I ever  knew  was  that  of 
a person  named  Whinstone,  who  had  shown  such 
signs  of  reformation  as  to  have  attracted ' the 
notice  of  the  Homan  Catholic  chaplain,  who 
brought  her  case  under  the  notice  of  a member  of 
the  Board,  with  a view  to  have  her  removed  from 
No.  2 Ward.  I heard  of  it  from  another 
guardian,  and  he  asked  my  opinion  upon  the 
question.  She  was  admitted  by  the  Homan 
Catholic  chaplain  into  the  choir,  which  sings  on 
Sundays  and  other  days  at  mass.  However, 
though  she  had  shown  such  signs  of  repentance, 
she  was  prohibited  from  going  into  the  body  of 
the  house.  My  opinion  was,  that  the  chaplain 
was  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
m giving  her  the  utmost  facility  for  reforming 
herself;  but  the  strictness  of  the  classification 
confined  her  to  No.  2. 

5652.  How  long  had  she  been  an  inmate  of 
No.  2 Ward?  — Three  or  four  years  perhaps. 

5653.  She  was  then  allowed  to  form  part  of  the 
choir  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  mass? — Yes. 
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5654.  Was  she  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
body  of  the  house  ? — No,  she  was  not. 

5655.  She  was  still  confined  in  that  ward,  but 
she  used  to  sing  in  the  choir? — Yes. 

5656.  Then  every  care  appears  to  be  taken  by 
your  Board  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
other  inmates  by  reason  of  admixture  with  those 
characters  ? — As  far  as  they  think  it  desirable. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  a woman  comes  into 
the  workhouse  with  an  illegitimate  child,  we  say 
to  her  “ You  must  go  to  a certain  place  and  we 
will  brand  you  as  a character  such  as  you  seem 
to  be,  and  will  not  give  you  any  opportunity  of 
amendment,”  for  the  Board  rather  encourage 
repentance  on  the  part  of  those  women,  and  I 
think  in  pursuing  that  course  they  have  been 
successful  to  a very  great  extent.  I think  it 
would  be  very  injurious  to  shut  these  women  out 
from  opportunities  of  amendment. 

5657.  Have  you  in  your  workhouse  many 
women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children? — 
Not  many,  in  proportion  to  the  large  number  we 
have  in  the  workhouse. 

5658.  But  there  are  some? — Yes. 

5659.  What  means  do  you  take 'of  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  reform? — The  matron  is  a very 
efficient  and  active  officer,  and  she  personally 
superintends  the  department.  She  goes  to  see 
them  twice  every  day,  and  the  officers  observe 
them,  and  through  constant  observation  the 
matron  becomes  particularly  informed  of  their 
cases,  and  feels  herself  competent  in  a month  or 
two  to  judge  who  are  the  persons  that  this  is  to 
be  held  out  to,  and  then  she  makes  them  subordi- 
nate officers,  perhaps  ward  maids  in  some  of  the 
infirm  wards,  which  is  a grade  higher  than  the 
ordinary  class  of  paupers. 

5660.  Such  a woman  might  be  made  a subor- 
dinate officer? — Yes,  a ward-maid. 

5661.  Have  any  complaints  ever  been  made  to 
your  Board  of  Guardians  of  such  appointments 
being  made  by  the  matron  ? — I never  heard  of 
one.  My  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  ap- 
pointments she  has  made  have  been  quite  right 
and  proper. 

5662.  Of  what  class  in  life  are  those  women 
generally  ? — Sometimes  they  are  young  girls  of 
20  or  22  years  of  age,  who  have  been  respectable 
servants  ; in  other  instances,  they  are  persons  not 
so  well  off- 

5663.  Have  you  found  that  that  class  of  women, 
who  have  been  servants,  and  have  met  with  a 
misfortune  of  that  kind,  are  well-conducted  in 
the  workhouse? — Yes.  The  number  of  women 
who  are  well  conducted  in  the  workhouse,  after 
having  had  an  illegitimate  child,  in  proportion  to 
their  number,  is  very  large. 

5664.  Would  you  say  that  you  have  found 
them  a peculiarly  well  conducted  class  ? — My 
attention  was  never  directed  to  them  as  a class  as 
being  ill  conducted. 

5665.  It  has  been  stated,  that  a lady  who  visited 
the  workhouse,  saw  a woman  of  that  character 
with  her  own  child  in  her  arms,  or  in  her  hand, 
who  had  been  placed  as  assistant-mistress,  or  sub- 
ordinate mistress,  in  the  children’s  ward  ; do  you 
know  of  that  having  been  the  case  ? — If  the  fact 
was  stated,  I could  not  dispute  it,  but  I do  not 
know  it ; nor  would  I consider  it  wrong,  if  she 
were  well  conducted. 

5666.  But  you  state  that  no  evil  has,  to  your 
knowledge,  arisen  to  the  children,  or  to  any  class 
of  persons  in  the  workhouse,  from  the  employment 
of  women  of  that  character  in  those  subordinate 
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positions  ? — None  whatever.  I think  if  those 
women  were  to  be  shut  up  in  any  place  by  them- 
selves, it  would  very  much  retard  their  reforma- 
tion. I think  the  matron  has  always  been  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances  of  each  case  in  putting 
those  persons  in  those  positions,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  have  been  warranted  in  ap- 
proving her  conduct. 

5667.  Now,  we  have  heard  a great  deal  of  the 
insubordinate  conduct  of  the  girls  brought  up  in 
your  workhouse ; has  the  attention  of  the  Board 
been  called  to  that  fact? — Very  much. 

5668.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with 
regard  to  those  cases  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I think  it  is 
very  much  the  consequence  of  the  personal  inter- 
ference of  individuals  with  the  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

5669.  Do  you  mean,  that  the  insubordinate 
conduct  of  those  girls  depends  upon  the  inter- 
ference of  third  parties  with  them  ? — I do. 

5670.  Chairman.']  The  Committee  having  de- 
cided not  to  enter  into  questions  which  might 
raise  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  parti- 
cular officers,  let  me  aslc  you  generally,  whether 
you  are  of  opinion  that  any  interference  with  the 
officers  of  a workhouse,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  administration 
of  the  law  ? — Any  undue  interference. 

5671.  The  question  is,  whether  you  think  that 
any  interference  with  the  officers  of  a workhouse, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  must  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  administration  of  the  law  ? — It  depends 
upon  where  the  interference  comes  from  ; if  it 
came  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I should  say 
decidedly  not ; if  it  came  from  an  individual 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  from  any 
officer  over  whom  the  Board  of  Guardians  might 
not  have  sufficient  control,  I should  say  de- 
cidedly, yes. 

5672.  If  it  came  from  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
you  would  perhaps  scarcely  call  it  interference  ? 
— I would  not. 

5673.  Any  interference  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  not  authority,  would,  in  your  opinion, 
be  prejudicial  to  the  administration  of  the  law  ? — 
In  my  experience,  it  has  been  most  fatal  to.  good 
order. 

5674.  You  were  asked  some  questions  upon 
the  subject  of  out-door  relief,  has  the  subject  of 
out-door  relief  been  discussed  at  your  Board  ? — 
It  has. 

5675.  Have  you  come  to  formal  determinations 
upon  the  subject? — Yes. 

5676.  Have  you  got  those  determinations 
with  you  ? — No ; but  I can  state  the  purport  of 
them. 

5677.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  do  so? — 
The  Board  of  Guardians  have  determined  that 
out-door  relief  shall  be  given  to  the  three  classes 
specified  in  the  Act;  widows  with  two  or  more 
legitimate  children;  persons  over  60  years  of  age, 
and  persons  who  have  been  disabled  by  sickness 
or  accident  in  the  rural  divisions,  and  they  have 
decided  not  to  administer  out-door  relief  to  any 
cases  in  the  South  City  electoral  division. 

5.678.  Then  the  Committee  may  take  the 
opinion  of  your  Board,  as  being  a collective 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  present  law  as  it  stands, 
upon  the  subject  of  out-door  relief? — Decidedly. 

5679.  The  law  leaving  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
the  descretion  of  giving  out-door  relief  or  not, 
according  to  their  sense  of  its  advantages  in  each 
particular  case? — Yes. 


5680.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  the 
North  Dublin  union?— Yes;  and  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  times. 

5681.  They  do  not  recommend  any  alteration 
of  the  law  in  that  respect? — None  whatever;  I 
only  speak  of  the  majority  of  the  Board ; there 
are  individual  members  who  hold  opposite  opi- 
nions. 

5682.  Lord  Naas.]  Is  the  minority  a large 
one? — I think,  perhaps,  it  is  23  to  43. 

5683.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  observations 
to  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of 
children  in  workhouses  ? — I have  compiled  some 
returns  from  the  union  books,  and  from  my  con- 
stant observation  among  the  poor  classes  outside 
the  workhouse,  I think  those  returns  contrast, 
favourably  with  the  mortality  of  children  of  per- 
sons of  a similar  class  outside  the  workhouse. 

5684.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hand  in  those 
returns  ? — Yes.  ( The  Witness  handed  in  the  same. 
Yide  Appendix,  No.  5.) 

5685.  Have  you  considered  the  propriety  of 
investing  Boards  of  Guardians  with  increased 
powers  for  contributing  out  of  the  poor  rates  to 
the  maintenance  of  deserted  and  orphan  children 
in  places  other  than  the  workhouse  ? — I have  con- 
sidered that  matter,  and  whilst  I deny  the  neces- 
sity for  any  such  provision,  I do  not  object  to 
having  the  children  reared  in  the  country  up  to  a 
cei’tain  age. 

5686.  Can  you  specify  that  age  ? — I should  say 
up  to  such  an  age  as  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  or  render  them  fit  to  be 
be  apprenticed  to  trades  or  occupations  by  which 
they  would  be  provided  for. 

5687.  Perhaps  you  would  say  up  to  12  years 
of  age  ? — Perhaps  up  to  13  or  14. 

5688.  Then  with  regard  to  tfie  mortality  of 
children,  is  there  any  observation  which  you 
have  to  make  with  reference  to  children  of  very 
early  age ; say  up  to  the  age  of  two  years  ? — 
That  is  the  most  fatal  age  for  children,  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  workhouse. 

5689.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  a case,  on  the 
ground  of  the  mortality  of  children  reared  in 
workhouses  up  to  the  age  of  two  years,  for 
putting  them  out  to  nurse  in  other  places?— I 
should  say  if  the  guardians  had  the  option  of 
putting  out  all  children  under  13  or  14  years  of 
age,  they  ought  to  put  out  to  nurse  all  who  were 
under  six  months  old,  unless  the  mothers  were  in 
the  workhouse. 

5690.  But  I understand  the  reason  for  rear- 
ing children  out  of  the  workhouse  after  two 
or  three  years  of  age  to  be  moral  and  not  physical ; 
to  arise  not  from  any  apprehension  that  the 
children  will  die  if  reared  in  the  workhouse,  but 
that  they  will  be  happier  and  become  more  fitted 
for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  and  better 
qualified  to  make  themselves  useful  if  they  are 
so  reared  outside  the  workhouse? — Yes;  and 
also  that  their  physical  constitution  will  be  more 
fully  developed. 

5691.  On  all  those  grounds  you  agree  to  the 
recommendations  to  allow  children,  up  to  12  years 
of  age,  to  be  taken  care  of  outside  the  workhouse 
at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rates  ? — Whilst  I disagree 
with  the  grounds  on  which  that  is  urged,  I see  no 
reason  to  offer  any  opposition. 

5692.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
upon  the  subject  of  the  ex-officio  guardians?  I 
have.  The  ex-officio  guardians  are  the  highest 
rated  ratepayers,  who  are  justices  of  the  peace, 
residing  within  the  union,  and  within  the  districts 
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to  which  their  commission  of  the  peace  extends. 
Such  persons,  from  their  position,  intelligence, 
and  property,  are  naturally  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highest  state  of  morality  on  the 
^art  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  prosperity  ot 
the  union,  and  as  such,  ought  to  be  continued  on 
Boards  of  Guardians  as  at  present ; together  with 
this  a large  portion  of  the  non-resident  ratepayers 
have  no  other  representation  on  the  Boards  than 
what  is  thus  secured  to  them  by  the  ex-officios.  1 
have  compiled  a return  in  which  the  electoral  di- 
visions are  individualized,  but  I will  rej|jfthe 
summary.  The  gross  value  of  the  South  City 
Electoral  Division  is  509,530  7;  the  landlords 
receive  at  least  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  rent  from 
property  over  and  above  that  sum,  so  that  as  the 
poor-law  valuation  is  considered  to  be  lower  than 
the  actual  value,  this  follows. 

5693.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Is  that  the  gross 
rent?— Yes  ; but  the  whole  total  of  the  sum  upon 
which  the  rate  is  paid,  and  upon  which  claims 
have  been  made  by  landlords  to  vote,  is  202,059  7, 
leaving  307,470 1.  of  rateable  property  unrepre- 
sented^ elected  guardians. 

5694.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  the 
Committee  upon  the  subject  of  proxy  voting  ?— 
Yes;  my  opinion  with  reference  to  the  change 
which  is  sought  to  be  made,  as  I have  gathered 
from  the  evidence,  is  that  there  should  be  no  ob- 
stacle or  difficulty  placed  in  the  way  of  ratepayers 
votino-for  PoorLawGuardians,as  such  would  excite 
much3 hostility  on  their  part  toward  the  poor-law 
which  should  be  avoided,  and  the  taxpayer  should 
be  enabled,  by  his  representative,  to  economise 
the  rates  as  much  as  possible,  consistently  with 
the  adequate  relief  of  destitution,  the  poor-laws 
beino-,  no  matter  how  ably  administered,  a forced 
tax  upon  the  industrious  and  provident  for  the 
maintenance  of,  to  some  extent,  the  idle  and  im- 
provident ; and  a ratepayer,  non-resident,  should 
therefore  be  allowed  to  choose  whom  he  will  as 
his  proxy  without  any  restriction  whatever,  as  it 
may  happen,  if  there  was  a limitation,  that  the 
only  person  known  to  the  non-resident  ratepayer, 
or  in  whom  he  might  wish  to  confide  as  his  proxy , 
might  have  previously  held  the  number,  and  there 
would  then  be  no  representation  for  them. 

5695.  Mr.  Waldron.]  What  is  the  proposed 
change  to  which  you  are  referring  in  that  answer? 
—The  limitation  of  the  number  of  proxies.  In 
my  electoral  division,  where  I hold  60  or  70,  it 
would  limit  me  to  10  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
gentleman  and  to  two  at  the  suggestion  of 
another. 

5696.  Chairman.]  You  desire  the  law  to  remain 
as  it  is?— I think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to 
interfere  with  a ratepayer  appointing  whom  he 
thinks  fit. 

5697.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  requiring  the  ratepayer  to  appoint  a new 
proxy  for  each  election  ? — I think  that  would  be 
a vexatious  imposition  to  put  upon  non-resident 
ratepayers;  there  is  309,000  7 unrepresented- 
rateable  property,  even  as  the  case  stands  in 
our  union ; that  course  would  amount  to  a 
virtual  suppression  of  representation  upon  the 
part  of  property  holders,  and  would  throw  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  occupiers  who  are  always  on  the 
spot. 

5698.  Lord  Naas.]  You  think  then  that 'there 
should  be  no  limit  put  upon  the  proxy  holders 
which  should  in  any  way  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  right  of  voting  ? — Y es. 

5699.  Supposing  a limit  of  two  or  even  of  10 
0:28. 


were  fixed,  would  not  that  disfranchise  a great 
number  of  proxy  voters,  because  there  would  not 
be  a sufficient  number  of  persons  to  hold  the 
proxies?  — Yes;  there  would  be.  a sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  hold  the  proxies,  but  there 
might  not  be  a sufficient  number  of  persons  in 
whom  the  ratepayers  would  have  confidence. 

5700.  But  if  there  would  be  a difficulty  in 
finding  a sufficient  number  of  persons  in  whom 
the  non-resident  ratepayers  would  have  confi- 
dence, that  would  throw  a difficulty  in  the  way 
of  exercising  f he  franchise  ? — Decidedly. 

5701.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Those  200,000  persons 
are  persons  who  have  not  taken  out  proxy  papers? 
— Yes. 

5702.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  are 
resident  within  the  union,  and  how  many  are 
non-resident  ? — I have  a return  of  that. 

5703.  What  proportion  of  them  are  resident  in 
the  union,  and  what  proportion  of  them  are  non- 
resident?— I have  separated  those  who  reside  in 
Dublin,  those  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  those  who  reside  out  of  Ireland,  and 
I find  that  in  all  202,059 1.  is  the  total  sum  for 
which  votes  are  claimed. 

5704.  Those  are  represented? — Yes ; I think 
that  is  a fair  mode  of  judging;  of  those  who 
pay  rate  on  the  309,0007,  I find  that,  of 
that  amount  the  amount  receivable  by  land- 
lords residing  in  Dublin,  is  89,537  7 ; by  land- 
lords residing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  96,356  7, 
and  by  landlords  residing  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, 96,356  7,  and  by  parties  residing  out  of 
Ireland,  16,166  7,  and  I therefore  infer,  that  the 
largest  portion  of  the  309,000  7 unrepresented  is 
the  property  of  parties  residing  out  ot  Ireland.. 

5705.  Then,  the  hardship  you  speak  of  applies 
to  those  representing  the  16,166  7,  who  reside 
out  of  Ireland  ? — The  hardship  I speak  of  applies 
to  all  cases. 

5706.  It  does  not  apply,  does  it,  to  those  who 
live  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

5707.  Why  so? — Dublin  is  divided  into  15 
wards ; our  side  contains  nine  wards,  each  of 
which  is  for  electoral  purposes ; an  electoral,  di- 
vision of  itself,  although  for  rating  purposes  it  is 
all  one  division.  A landlord  residing  in  the  South 
Dock  Ward  may  have  property  up  in  Usher’s 
Quay  Ward,  and  may  have  confidence  in  the  oc- 
cupier, and  may  appoint  him  to  vote  in  respect  of 
his  rent,  which  saves  a great  deal  of  time.  Some 
of  them  may  vote  in  person;  but  I have  not 
taken  any  estimate  of  them. 

5708.  What,  then,  is  the  great  hardship  upon 
those  persons  who  live  in  Dublin  and  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  who  do  not  take,  out  proxy  papers. 
With  respect  to  those  who  reside  out  of  Ireland, 
it  might  be  hard  to  require  them  to  renew  their 
proxy  papers  every  year;  but  for  those  who. live 
in  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  would  it  be 
any  hardship  to  them  to  oblige  them  to  take  out 
proxy  papers  for  every  year  ? — A poor-law  elec- 
tion is,  comparatively,  an  unimportant  affair,  and 
I think  the  trouble  implied  in  that  arrangement 
would  be  more  than  the  ratepayers,  generally, 
especially  those  residing  out  of  Dublin,  would 
be  inclined  to  take  upon  themselves ; the 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the  repre- 
sentation might  get  into  the  hands  of  parties  who 
would  not  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  pro- 
per disbursement  of  the  rates ; and  I think  the 
law  should  guard  against  a possible  abuse  of  that 
kind.  I see  no  objection  to  proxies  being  allowed 
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to  continue,  so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual continues. 

5709.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  firms  and  public 
companies  are  obliged  to  take  out  proxy  papers 
for  every  election  ? — If  the  partners  are  changed 
or  die,  and  not  otherwise. 

5710.  But  why  should  not  the  same  principle 
apply  to  individuals  ? — The  principle  is  the  same 
at  present  in  all  cases.  The  change  proposed 
would  only  impose  auseless  inconvenience  without 
any  adequate  advantage. 

5711.  But  the  persons  who  represent  that 
valuation  of  200,000 1.  odd  do  it,  do  they  not  ? — 
No;  some  of  the  proxies  are  12  or  13  years  old, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  five  or  six. 

5712.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  valuation 
of  public  companies  and  firms  represents? — A 
very  trifling  amount  of  that  gross  sum. 

5713.  You  have  no  return  of  it? — No;  but  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  poor-law  elec- 
tions for  some  of  the  wards;  and  I state  that  from 
that  general  knowledge.  ( The  Witness  handed 
in  payers  Nos.  7 $•  8.) 

5714.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  observations 
to  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  voting  of  imme- 
diate lessors? — The  immediate  lessors  at  present, 
under  some  legal  opinion,  are  not  permitted  to 
vote ; and  if  they  were  permitted  to  vote,  which, 
I think,  might  be  just  and  reasonable,  they  should 
be  placed,  not  on  the  footing  of  landlords,  who 
vote  without  the  payment  of  rates,  inasmuch,  as 
the  property  is  of  much  more  value  than  the  rent 
they  receive,  but  they  should  he  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  occupiers,  who,  before  they 
vote,  must  pay  all  the  rates  made  and  assessed 
upon  them  within  the  union,  unless  such  as  may 
have  been  made  within  six  months  preceding. 

5715.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission ? — I read  some  disparaging  observations 
in  a report  of  the  evidence,  and  I have  exercised 
my  judgment  upon  the  statements  I have  heard 
.and  read,  and  I have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
-from  my  connexion  with  the  union,  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  display  an  amount  of  abi- 
lity, administrative  capacity,  and  a disposition  to 
fairly  and  equitably  administer'  the  law  which 
must  command  the  approval  of  all  unprejudiced 
•persons. 

5716.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  with  a 
view  to  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
commission  ? — No.  I have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  with  some  of  the  things  that 
they  have  done,  but  I never  saw  reason  to  think 
that  they  had  acted  in  any  way  but  the  way 
-which  seemed  right  to  them. 

5717.  You  would  suggest  no  alteration  in  the 
law  in  that  respect  ? — The  only  suggestion  which 
I would  make  is  this : that  it  might  be  very  ad- 
visable if  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  to 
have  an  officer  in  the  shape  of  an  examiner, 
whose  duty  it  would  he  to  examine  all  candidates 
for  appointments  under  Boards  of  Guardians,  in 
order  to  see  whether  their  intellectual  and  other 
capabilities  were  up  to  a certain  mark,  and  I 
would  preclude  anybody  from  becoming  a candi- 
date who  had  not  a certificate  of  competency  from 
that  officer ; that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  class  of 
office  for  which  he  or  she  intended  to  compete. 

5718.  Are  there  any  other  observations  which 
you  wish  to  offer  to  the  Committee? — I would 
say,  with  respect  to  the  chargeability  of  matters 
which  are  at  present  defrayed  out  of  the  poor- 
rates,  that  landed  property  should  only  be  charged 


with  the  food  and  clothing  of  paupers,  and  that 
all  other  property,  for  instance,  interest  on 
money  in . the  funds  and  mortgages  should  be 
charged  with  the  education  and  training  of  the 
paupers.  We  have  about  ten  or  a dozen  teaching 
officers  in  the  South  Dublin  Union,  all  of  whom 
we  pay  out  of  the  rates;  my  opinion  would  be 
that  all  the  salaries  of  those  officers  should  be 
paid  in  another  form  than  from  land  and  houses 
alone,  because  society  generally  benefits  by  the 
polish  which  the  pauper  gets.  I should  say  that 
the  medical  charities  and  vaccination  expenses 
should  not  be  paid  from  the  poor  rates  ; or,  if  they 
were  paid  from  land  and  houses,  that  they  should 
be  so  paid  conjointly  with  a rate  upon  all  other 
property  of  the  description  which  I have  men- 
tioned. 

5719.  Is  there  anything  else  to  which  you  wish 
to  refer? — With  regard  to  the  mortality  of  children 
in  workhouses,  I have  heard  that  workhouse 
schools  have  been  compared  with  schools  of  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  other  charitable 
societies ; and  I say  that  it  is  not  fair  to  make 
that  comparison,  as  they  choose  for  admission 
none  but  healthy  children,  and  those  possessing 
sound  constitutions,  who  are  not  likely  to  become 
burdensome ; whereas,  the  workhouses  receive  all; 
the  more  unhealthy  they  are  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  cast  on  the  workhouse,  which  is 
thus  the  medium  of  saving  human  life  to  a very 
large  extent,  from  the  cleanliness  and  constant 
medical  attendance  therein  given  to  the  sick  and 
infirm. 

5720.  Lord  Naas.]  The  difference  between  the 
children  admitted  into  those  institutions,  and  the 
children  admitted  into  the  workhouse  is,  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  children  admitted  into 
charitable  institutions  are  healthy,  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  the 
workhouses  are  unhealthy? — Yes;  but  not  only 
must  the  majority  of  the  children  admitted  into 
those  institutions  be  in  a healthy  condition  at  the 
time,  but  the  constitution  generally  must  be 
healthy,  for  they  make  a general  rule  that  no 
child  shall  be  admitted  who  is  not  of  a sound 
constitution,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  become 
burdensome  to  them  afterwards. 

5721.  So  that  any  comparative  statement  with 
regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  those  two 
classes  of  children  must  be  unfair  ? — Very 
fallacious  indeed. 

5722.  Sir  .1 ohn  Arnott.]  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  compare  the  English  Poor  Law 
Institutions  with  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Institutions  ? 
— I am  not  very  conversant  with  the  English 
Poor  Law  Institutions. 

5723.  They  receive  any  children  that  are 
offered  to  them,  the  same  as  you  do,  do  they  not  ? 
— I am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
English  Poor  Law  Institutions  to  say.  I was  at 
Anerley  the  other  day,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  what  I saw  there. 

5724.  Lord  IVaas.]  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  state  generally  to  the  Committee  what  the 
guardians  are  doing  in  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
with  respect  to  the  industrial  training  of  the 
children  committed  to  their  charge? — They  have, 
in  fact,  no  trouble  with  the  boys ; they  go  off  at 
a very  early  age ; they  are  taught  to  be  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  carpenters,  weavers,  and  bakers. 
We  have  to  all  those  departments,  paid 
officers;  we  have  a paid  master  tailor,  a paid 
master  shoemaker,  and  a paid  master  carpenter ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  boys  become  handy,  people 
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outside  come  and  take  them,  and  we  give  them  an 
outfit ; in  some  cases  they  come  back  to  us,  but 
as  a general  rule  they  do  very  well. 

5725.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  <retting  persons  to  take  those  boys  out  of  the 
workhouse  ? — No,  I do  not ; I know  of  several 
cases  in  which  the  boys  have  turned  out  very 
well ; and  the  persons  who  have  taken  them  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  them. 

5726.  Then  all  the  boys  up  to  a certain  age 
are  instructed  in  some  trade  or  handicraft  ? — Yes, 
provided  their  physical  condition  admits  of  it. 

1 5727.  Every  boy  who  is  capable  of  learning  a 
trade  has  an  opportunity  of  learning  a trade  in 
your  workhouse  ? — Y es. 

5728.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  boys,  who, 
having  gone  out  of  the  workhouse  in  the  way  you 
have  mentioned,  have  returned  to  it  as  paupers  ? 
— I can;  here  is  a return  of  the  apprentices  which 
I will  hand  in  (the  Witness  handed  in  Paper  No,  6. 
,Vide  Appendix). 

5729.  No  premium  is  paid  with  those  boys  ? — 
No  premium  is  paid,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
outfit,  which  is  one  suit  of  clothes  and  a change  of 
under  clothing. 

5730.  The  apprenticeship  is  not  legally  binding, 
is  it? — We  only  apprentice  for  a year ; from  June 
1858  to  March  1861,  the  number  that  went  out 
was  135;  out  of  those,  97  remained  out,  21 
returned  to  the  workhouse,  one  having  returned 
to  die,  while  16  returned  and  have  since  gone  out 
again,  so  that  there  are  but  21 . The  return  gives 
the  trades  to  which  the  boys  were  apprenticed,, 
with  their  ages. 

5731.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  general  conduct  of  those  boys  who  have  not 
returned  to  you  ? — The  relieving  officers  report 
on  the  whole  favourably  of  them ; some  cases  I 
know  myself  of  boys  getting  on  well,  and  the 
master  and  mistress  being  satisfied  with  them. 

5732.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  been  successful? — My  opinion  is,  that 
they  have  been. 

5733.  If  there  had  been  any  decided  general 
misconduct  on  their  part,  you  would  have  been 
likely  to  hear  of  it? — Yes;  for  we  charge  the 
relieving  officer  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
them  in  their,  places,  if  they  are  within  the 
district,  or  within  reach,  and  reporting  on  any- 
thing that  requires  to  be  looked  after  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

5734.  Taking  the  case  of  those  boys  whom  you 
instruct  in  trades  in  the  workhouse,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  they  have  as  much  advantage  in  the 
way  of  instruction  given  to  them  in  the  workhouse 
as  they  would  have  if  they  were  living  in  a state 
of  poverty  outside  the  workhouse  ? — Clearly  so, 
because  although  the  boys  are  in  the  trade  de- 
partments nominally,  they  are  only  there  for  three 
hours  at  a time ; the  greater  portion  of  the  day 
they  are  at  school,  and  another  portion  of  the  day 
they  are  learning  a trade. 

5735.  So  that  their  school  instruction  never 
ceases  till  they  go  out? — No. 

5736.  The  industrial  and  literary  instruction 
go  on  simultaneously  with  you  ? — Yes, 

5737.  The  two  being;  rarely  combined  outside  ? 
-Yes. 

5738.  Can  you  state  whether  there  was  any 
general  cause  for  those  21  children  coming  back 
to  you? — I have  not  inquired  into  that,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  it  is  because  we  are  very  often 
obliged  to  take  persons  in  an  humble  condition  of 
hie  as  the  persons  to  whom  we  bind  the  boys, 
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and  perhaps  the  boys  do  not  get  such  good  treat- 
ment as  they  would  in  the  workhouse;  in  other 
cases  the  boys  have  returned  ill. 

5739.  Then  with  regard  to  those  21  cases,  the 
Committee  must  not  necessarily  infer  that  they 
have  returned  in  consequence  of  their  own  bad 
conduct? — That  does  not  follow. 

5740.  With  regard  to  the  girls,  I have  no  doubt 
you  have  heard  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  before  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
very  unfortunate  fate  that  attends  workhouse 
girls  in  after  life ; that  they  are  incapable  of  ful- 
filling the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants ; 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  educated,  and  that 
they  contract  habits  in  the  workhouse  which  unfit 
them  for  supporting  themselves  honestly  in  after 
life  ? — Yes. 

5741.  Before  we  inquire  specifically  into  the 
circumstances,  will  you  state  generally  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  those  state- 
ments ? — The  statements  I have  heard  in  regard 
to  that  subject,  are  very  much  exaggerated  in- 
deed. 

5742.  Can  you  state  how  many  girls  have  left 
your  workhouse  within  the  last  two  years  ? — I 
asked  for  a return  from  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  is  the 
superintendent  of  children  ; I have  it  here,  in  her 
own  hand-writing ; she  states  that  the  number  of 
girls  attending  the  school,  from  September  1856 
to  June  1861,  was  1,014,  of  whom  233  are  infants; 
the  number  apprenticed  during  the  above  period 
was  174 ; the  number  who  were  returned  to  the 
school  class  was  6,  and  the  number  attending 
school  on  the  10th  June  1861,  was  257. 

5743.  There  were  174  girls  apprenticed  during 
that  period  ? — Yes. 

5744.  Were  they  apprenticed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  boys,  that  is  to  say  obtaining  an  out- 
fit of  clothes  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  sent  out  until 
the  matron  certifies  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
filling  the  situation,and  until  the  Itoman  Catholic 
chaplain,  if  the  girl  is  a Itoman  Catholic,  and  the 
Protestant  chaplain,  if  the  girl  is  a Protestant, 
certifies  that  her  religious  instruction  has  been 
sufficient.  A certificate  of  that  is  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  indenture,  and  that  must  be  signed 
by  both  officers  before  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
gives  validity  to  the  indenture  by  putting  his 
name  to  it. 

5745.  What  age  are  they  generally  when  they 
are  apprenticed  out?— 12,  13,  or  14,  according 
to  their  physical  development. 

5746.  To  what  trades  or  occupations  are  they 
generally  apprenticed  ? — You  will  find  that  stated 
in  the  return. 

5747.  Are  those  girls  included  in  the  return 
who  go  into  domestic  service  ? — Yes,  with  the 
character  of  the  service  to  which  they  have  gone, 
and  their  history  since  they  went. 

5748.  Now  generally  with  regard  to  the  girls, 
let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  usual  cause  of  their 
return  to  the  workhouse  when  they  do  return  ? — 
I am  unable  to  say  what  is  the  usual  cause,  but 
as  matter  of  fact,  only  a small  number  return.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  number  that  return  to  the 
workhouse  is  not  so  very  great  in  proportion  to 
the  number  in  the  school,  or  the  number  ap- 
prenticed, and  that  the  comparison  is  favourable 
with  the  persons  who  go  to  trades,  or  occupations 
of  the  same  class  outside  the  workhouse. 

5749.  Out  of  165  girls  who  have  been  appren- 
ticed since  1858,  one  is  dead;  27  have  returned 
•to  the  house,  and  100  remain  out  of  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 
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5750.  Have  the  guardians  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
those  100  girls  who  remain  outside  the  workhouse 
just  as  they  do  with  the  boys  ?— Yes,  in  precisely 
the  same  way ; they  are  in  charge  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  they  look  after  and  report  upon  them. 

5751.  Are  there  regular  reports  made  by  the 
relieving  officers  ? — They  only  report  when  they 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so ; the  Board  made  an 
order  sometime  ago  that  they  were  to  report 
periodically,  which  I think  they  have  done  ; with 
regard  to  the  causes  why  those  27  girls  have 
returned,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
children  we  apprentice  we  have  not  had  the  full 
charge  of  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  were 
in  the  workhouse ; some  of  those  are  children  of 
depraved  parents,  who  take  their  discharges  very 
frequently,  and  as  matter  of  necessity,  we  give 
them  the  children  when  they  go  out  of  the 
workhouse ; some  of  them  remain  out  for  a 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  or  for  a few  days,  and 
then  come  back,  and  we  have  no  control  over 
their  associations  whilst  they  are  out  of  the 
workhouse.  Taking  all  that  into  account,  the 
numbers  who  return  or  who  do  badly  are  very 
small  indeed,  taking  into  view  the  difficulties  we 
have  in  dealing  with  them. 

5752.  Have  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  those 
100  girls  made  any  representations  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  with  respect  to  their  general  mis- 
conduct?— Some  complaints  are  made,  and  the 
apprentices  are  brought  before  the  Board,  and 
the  Board  admonish  them,  and  perhaps  induces 
the  master  or  mistress  to  bear  with  them,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  that  succeeds. 

5753.  Has  that  occurred  in  a great  number  of 
cases,  do  you  know  ? — Not  in  a great  number  of 
cases. 

5754.  You  think  the  number  of  cases  would 
not  be  greater  than  would  be  natural  under 
the  circumstances  ? — Decidedly  not. 

5755.  Have  you  seen  a statement  with  respect 
to  the  uproarious  and  riotous  conduct  of  the  girls 
who  have  left  the  South  Dublin  Union  and  gone 
into  other  institutions? — Yes. 

5756.  Without  going  into  particulars,  what  is 
your  opinion  generally  with  regard  to  those  state- 
ments ? — To  answer  your  question  would  involve 
my  entering  into  particulars  which  the  Committee 
have  decided  I should  not  touch. 

5757.  Do  you  think  those  cases  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained  ? — Most  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

5758.  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  an 
indisposition  to  take  workhouse  girls  into  those 
charitable  institutions  in  Dublin ; has  that  been 
done  to  a very  great  extent  ? — It  has  not  been 
done  at  all  that  I am  aware  of. 

5759.  Are  there  no  girls  who  have  left  the 
South  Dublin  Union  to  go  into  charitable  insti- 
tutions?— l never  heard  of  any. 

5760.  Has  there  been  no  application  made  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  transfer  girls  in  the 
workhouse  to  those  institutions  conducted  by  cha- 
ritable persons  in  Dublin? — I never  heard  of 
any ; I should  have  been  most  happy  to  render 
them  any  aid  if  I had. 

5761.  Would  the  guardians  be  disposed  to 
throw  every  facility  in  the  way  of  such  persons  ? 
— Yes,  most  decidedly;  if  for  no  other  purpose, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  rates ; but  from 
christian-like  and  humane  motives  the  guardians 
would  be  ready,  I think,  to  adopt  any  such  pro- 
position. 


5762.  They  would  be  ready  to  offer  every 
facility  to  persons  who  had  such  an  object  ia 
view  ? — Y es. 

57  63.  But  no  such  application  has  been  made 
to  them? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

5764.  Have  any  girls  left  the  South  Dublin 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  any  other  in- 
stitution ; I do  not  allude  to  girls  who  have  been 

ut  out  to  service,  or  who  have  been  apprenticed, 
ut  who  have  entered  institutions  other  than  the 
workhouse,  6uch  as  industrial  schools  ? — I do  not 
remember  any  case  of  the  sort;  we  had  esta- 
blished a sort  of  auxiliary  workhouse  at  Bagot- 
street,  some  time  ago,  but  it  was  our  own  property, 
maintained  by  us. 

5765.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  institution? 
—It  was  a sort  of  reformatory;  some  of  the 
nuns  said  that  they  hoped  they  would  be  able  to 
effect  a reform  in  the  character  of  those  girls,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Board  fitted  up  a house  adjoin- 
ing the  convent,  in  the  convent  grounds,  in  fact, 
and  they  drafted  a lot  of  them  there,  and  the 
Board  maintained  them. 

5766.  They  were,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
inmates  of  the  poorhouse? — Yes. 

5767.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  success  of 
that  experiment? — There  were  several  opinions 
about  its  success;  the  ladies  themselves  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  they  would  like  to  continue 
it,  and  it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  it  was 
given  up. 

5768.  How  long  was  it  in  operation? — About 
two  years  and  a half,  I think. 

5769.  It  is  now  no  longer  in  existence? — No. 

5670.  Mr.  MonsellJ]  Do  you  state  that  the  la- 
dies were  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  had 
failed? — They  refused  to  continue  to  receive 
persons  of  the  class  that  the  guardians  were 
sending  there,  and  for  which  alone  it  was  esta- 
blished. 

5771.  Is  not  the  real  fact  this,  that  the  ladies 
refused  to  carry  the  thing  on  because  the  guar- 
dians would  not  comply  with  the  suggestions  made 
by  them  as  to  the  way  of  carrying  it  on?— No, 
not  exactly ; they  refused  to  carry  it  on  from 
having  had  experience  of  the  conduct  of  those 
parties,  and  finding  that  it  would  be  throwing 
time  away  to  try  to  reclaim  them,  they  objected 
to  the  trouble  which  it  gave  without  any  com- 
mensurate benefit. 

5772.  But  was  not  the  state  of  the  case  this, 
that  a certain  number  of  girls  supposed  to  be 
difficult  to  manage  were  sent  there  ? — At 
first ; yes,  a certain  number. 

5773.  And  then  that  the  nuns  in  Bagot-street 
superintended  the  instruction  and  education  of 
those  girls,  and  got  on  very  well  with  them,  and 
did  succeed  in  reclaiming  a great  number  of  them ; 
but  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  insisted  upon 
sending  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  workhouse, 
other  refractory  girls,  and  that  the  nuns  found 
that  the  contact  between  the  girls  they  had  re- 
formed, and  the  girls  that  had  newly  come  from 
the  workhouse,  spoilt  all  the  work  which  they  had 
already  done,  and  therefore  declined  to  pursue  the 
thing  in  that  way  any  longer? — No,  I should  say 
that  was  not  exactly  the  case ; the  nuns  found 
a very  great  difficulty  in  managing  those  girls, 
and  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  experiment. 

5774.  But  still  they  succeeded? — They  suc- 
ceeded to  a certain  extent,  and  according  as.  va- 
cancies occurred,  the  girls  went  out  to  situations 
if  they  were  fit  for  it,  or  were  emigrated ; but 
the  guardians  were  naturally  anxious  to  keep  up 
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the  number,  because  the  house  was  calculated  to 
hold  50  or  60,  and  they  did  not  like  to  let  the 
number  go  down  to  30 ; they  said.  If  we  pay 
100 l.  a year  rent,  and  officers’  rations,  we  have  a 
rio-ht  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  as  they  occur,  or 
nearly  fill  them  up ; the  house  was  not  established 
for  the  50  or  60  only,  who  first  went  there,  but 
for  a continuous  reformatory  for  all  persons  of 
that  sort.  The  ladies  refused  to  agree  to  that 
arrangement,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  that 
that  it  was  given  up. 

5775.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  ladies  refused, 

because  they  feared  they  would  find  that  the 
refractory  girls  coming  in  fresh  from  the  work- 
house,  would  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  those 
o-irls  who  had  been  in  training,  the  good  effects 
of  that  training  ? — What  the  ladies,  stated  to  me 
on  that  occasion  was,  “ We  find  it  is  only  losing 
our  time  to  continue  this  in  this  way,  and  unless 
you  give  us  children  from  a suitable  and  tender 
acre,  and  leave  them  with  us  altogether  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  maturity,  we  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  it.”  , . 

5776.  It  does  not  give  us  a very  good  opinion 
of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  girls  in  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  that  the  nuns  found  that  the  girls 
were  of  such  a class,  that  they  were  not  only 
difficult  to  manage  themselves,  but  so  ill-con- 
ducted that  they  had  a very  bad  effect  , upon 
others? — There  were  a great  number  of  that 
class,  no  doubt,  and  no  doubt  there  always  will 
be  until  the  root  of  the  evil  is  taken  up. 

5777.  What  is  the  root  of  the  evil  to  which  you 
refer  ? — If  I were  to  go  into  that  it  would  involve 
a violation  of  the  restriction  which  the  Committee 
impose  upon  me. 

5778.  Lord  Naas.]  You  mean  that  the  root  of 
the  evil  is  the  interference  which  you  have  before 
alluded  to  ?— Yes. 

5779.  Mr.  Waldron .]  They  were  refractory 
cases  that  you  selected? — Yes. 

5780.  All  of  them?— Yes.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  send  any  other  cases.  Those  who  were 
not  refractory,  and  were  well  conducted  in  the 
workhouse  we  could  do  as  well  with  as  could  be 
done  with  them  anywhere  else,  because  we  some- 
times strained  the  law  to  some  extent,  to  forward 
their  views  in  life.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
well  conducted  women,  who,  from  having  been 
long  out  of  place,  are  obliged  to  come  to  the  work- 
house, we  give  them  an  outfit,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  get  another  situation.  We  have  provided 
for  numerous  cases  in  that  way  ; we  do  .it  every 
week;  and  I am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a 
correct  course  of  proceeding. 

5781.  You  state  that  the  cases  in  question  were 
the  most  refractory  cases  ? — They  were.  I was 
not  on  the  Board  when  the  house  was  opened. 
The  auxiliary  workhouse  was  opened  in  1857. 
I was  not  a member  of  the  Board  till  1858,  but 
soon  after  that  I took  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
place,  and  that  was  the  opinion  which  I formed 
of  the  girls. 

5782.  Mr.  Monsell. ] Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  that  interference  produced  so  very  evil 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  girls  that  on  that 
account  chiefly  the  girls  were  brought  to  such  an 
immoral  condition  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
nuns  to  reform  them  when  they  got  to  Bagot- 
street  ? — I am  conversant  with  the  particulars,  of 
the  interference,  and  almost  the  amount  to  which 
it  extended,  and  I am  satisfied  that  it  has  that 
effect. 

5783.  Lord  IVaas.l  Has  there  been  any  cor- 
0.28. 


respondence  between  the  nuns  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians  with  respect  to  the  management  of  this 
auxiliary  workhouse  in  Bagot-street  ? — Yes. 

5784.  Were  the  communications  between  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  the  ladies  conducted  by 
correspondence  only  ? — Sometimes  by  corres- 
pondence, and  sometimes  by  interview. 

5785.  And  that  correspondence  can  be  had  ? — 

Y es ; but  it  was  to  the  effect  I have  stated. 

5786.  Was  any  proposal  made  to  the  Board. of 
Guardians  that  they  should  afford  to  those  ladies 
facilities  for  classifying  the  inmates  of  the  aux- 
iliary workhouse  ? — They  had  liberty  to  do  that ; 
the  Board  never  interfered. 

5787.  Did  the  buildings  afford  that  facility  ? — 

I do  not  think  they  did  afford  much  facility,  but 
a representation  to  that  effect  was  never  made  by 
the  ladies,  I believe. 

5788.  Would  the  guardians  have  been  willing 
to  give  them  opportunities  for  classifying  the 
inmates  by  altering  the  building  if  they  had 
requested  it? — I am  quite  sure  they  would  have 
considered  any  proposition  of  the  sort  most  favour- 
ably. 

5789.  Chairman .]  Is  there  any  other  state- 
ment which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? 
— With  respect  to  hospital  and  infirm  wards,  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  inefficiently  attended ; I can  say  that 
the  result  of  my  observation  is  this,  that  there  is 
a physician  and  a house  surgeon  to  the  work- 
house,  and  a resident  apothecary;  and  whenever 
the  physician  and  surgeon  require  assistance,  as 
they  occasionally  do  in  winter,  the  guardians  give 
them  assistance  for  as  long  a time  as  in  their  dis- 
cretion they  think  wise,  so  that  the  internal  sick 
and  infirm  are  efficiently  and  properly  attended 
to  by  the  present  medical  staff  with  that  assist- 
ance; although  the  staff  are  sometimes  hardly 
worked,  the  patients  are  at  all  times  efficiently 
attended  to  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  I have 
written  a letter  to  the  medical  officer  on  that 
subject,  and  I have  a copy  of  the  reply  to  it. 

5790.  What  are  the  dates  of  those  letters  ?— 
The  1st  June  and  the  3d  June  1861.  ( The  Wit- 
ness handed  in  Papers  Nos.  9 and  10.  Yide  Ap- 
pendix.) 

5791.  Lord IVhas.]  Have  complaints  been  made 
to  your  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  in  the  South  Dublin  Hospital  ? — 
I never  heard  complaints ; from  my  experience, 
no  such  complaint  could  be  well  founded. 

5792.  Mr.  Monsell.' ] How  many,  acute  cases 
are  there  in  the  South  Dublin  Hospital  ? — There 
are  1,014  cases  in  all. 

5793.  But  how  many  cases  require  constant 
medical  attendance  ? — I do  not  know ; but  the 
medical  officers  state  that  they  have  classified  them.. 

5794.  How  many  medical  officers  are  there? 
— Two. 

5795.  Can  you  state  how  many  acute  cases 
they  have  to  attend  to  on  an  average  daily  ? — I 
should  think  they  are  required  to  see  about  200 
cases  every  day. 

5796.  Lord  Aims.  ] Has  there  been  any  com- 
plaint made  by  medical  officers,  or  any  other 
persons,  as  to  the  incapacity  of  the  nurses  ? — No ; 
they  go  into  that,  and  they  state  that  every  de- 

artment  is  under  the  charge  of  a nurse  paid 

y the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  is  assisted  by- 
efficient  pauper  nurses. 

5797.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  nurses  ? — I never 
heard  a complaint  made. 

mm  2 5793.  Have 


Mr. 

T.  Byrne. 

13  June 
1861. 
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Mr.  5798.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  by  the 
X Byrne,  patients,  of  not  being  attended  to? — I never 

heard  them;  on  the  contrary,  when  I go  into  the 

1.3  June  sick  wards,  and  say,  “ How  do  they  use  you 

• 1861.  here?  do  they  treat  you  well?”  the  reply  in- 

variably is,  “ Yes,  I am  as  well  cared  for  as  I 
wish  to  be.” 

5799.  Who  selects  the  nurses  ? — The  matron. 

5800.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Are  all  the  nurses  pauper 
nurses  ? — No ; each  department  has  a paid  nurse 
besides. 

5801.  How  many  paid  nurses  are  there,  who 
are  not  pauper  nurses  ? — There  is  one  to  every 
department ; she  receives  1 6 1.  a year  and  rations, 
and  apartments,  and  there  is  a paid  nurse  also 
for  the  male  ward.  There  are  three  female  de- 
partments. 

5802.  Are  there  only  two  paid  nurses,  one  for 
the  female  department,  and  one  for  the  male  de- 
partment in  the  hospital  ? — There  are  three  paid 
female  nurses,  and  one  paid  male  nurse ; all  the 
others  are  paupers. 

5803.  I suppose  they  could  be  in  no  way 
trained. in  nursing  ? — Yes;  I should  say,  that  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  selected,  make  the  best 
nurses,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  paid 
nurses. 

5804.  But  there  is  only  one  paid  male  nurse, 
and  one  paid  female  nurse  ? — Yes,  to  each  depart- 
ment. 

5805.  Under  those,  there  are  none  but  paupers  ? 
— None  but  paupers. 

5806.  Those  paupers  before  they  come  into  the 
workhouse  have  not  been  trained  in  nursing,  I 
suppose  ? — That  does  not  follow  ; very  many  of 
them  would  have  had  training  in  families  of  their 
own. 

5807.  But  they  would  not  have  been  trained 
in  hospitals  ? — No. 

5808.  Lord  Naas.]  Are  a great  many  of  those 
nurses  skilful  experienced  nurses  ? — Y es. 

5809.  Having  been  a long  time  employed  in 
workhouses  in  that  capacity? — Yes ; they  are  the 
very  best  class  of  nurses  that  could  be  had. 

5810.  How  often  do  the  medical  officers  visit 
the  acute  cases? — Everyday;  they  come  back 
iii  the  evening  if  it  is  necessary  to  every  case. 

5811.  But  there  is  no  resident  medical  man  in 
the  house,  is  there  ?— There  is  a very  clever 
apothecary,  Doctor  Grant ; he  is  there  from  the 

. opening  of  the  house  in  1840,  and  resides  on  the 
premises,  and  he  attends  to  see  that  the  direc- 
tions of  the  medical  officers  are  carried  out. 

5812.  His  services  are  available  in  case  of  a 
sudden  call  for  them  in  the  night  time  ?•— Yes,  he 
has  a very  nice  suite  of  rooms  in  the  house. 

5813.  And  he  is  occasionally  called  upon  in 
the  night  time,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

5814.  Are  those  hospitals  ever  visited  by  other 
medical  men  than  the  attendants  of  the  work- 
house? — Yes;  Dr.  Battel,  who  is  the  adminis- 
trator.of  hospitals  in  Pai'is,  on  the  19th  of  August 
1857,  writes  this  in  French,  which  I have  trans- 
lated : “ I have  visited  the  house  in  every  part, 
and  I have  found  it  greatly  superior  to  those  that 
I had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  England. 
Here  everything  shows  order  and  cleanliness ; 
the  appearance  of  the  inmates  of  all  ages  denotes 
good  treatment  and  satisfaction.  The  establish- 
ment appears  to  me  to  fulfil  its  object  to  per- 
fection. In  my  quality  of  administrator  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  this  testimony  on  the  report 
may  have  some  value.” 


5815.  Do  the  chaplains  visit  the  sick  from  time 
to  time  ? — They  do. 

5816.  Is  there  any  restriction  upon  their  visits?- 

— No,  they  have  unlimited  access,  and  I know 
they  do  not  neglect  any  part  of  them  duties  in 
that  respect. 

5817.  Have  the  chaplains  ever  made  any  com- 
plaint with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ? 
— Not  that  I know  of. 

5818.  Has  any  formal  complaint  ever  been 
made  by  them,  and  laid  before  the  Board  ? — No  • 
I do  not  think  there  could  be  a well-founded  com- 
plaint, according  to  my  knowledge. 

58 19.  You  do  not  know  of  any  formal  complaint 
ever  being  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  hospital  ? 
— No. 

5820.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  stated  that 
there  was  one  paid  nurse  for  the  females,  and  one 
paid  nurse  for  the  males ; do  you  mean  one  paid 
nurse  only  for  all  the  males,  and  one  female  nurse 
only  for  all  the  females,  or  one  paid  nurse  for 
each  ward  ? — One  for  the  male  department,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  three  female  departments. 

5821.  And  the  other  nurses  are  paupers  under 
their  superintendence  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  effi- 
cient, more  so  than  perhaps  the  paid  nurses. 

5822.  Has  there  been  any  report  ever  made 
with  respect  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
children? — Yes;  we  have  reports  from  the 
Church  Educational  Society  of  the  Protestant 
schools,  because  we  have  denominational  schools, 
in  the  workhouse,  and  reports  from  the  Poor 
Law  Inspectors  in  reference  to  all  our  schools,, 
most  favourable ; there  are  boys  and  girls  of  9, 
10,  and  11  years  old,  who  write  very  excellent 
hands,  and  are  very  expert  at  figures. 

5823.  From  your  experience  in  the  South 
Dublin  workhouse,  do  you  conceive  that  the  chil- 
dren, both  male  and  female,  receive  as  full  and 
complete  an  industrial  education  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  ? — I do  not  think  they  do ; 
they  receive  an  industrial  education  suitable  to 
their  position,  as  compared  with  the  same  class  of 
persons  outside  the  workhouse ; but  that  the  sys- 
tem gives  them  as  full  and  complete  an  industrial 
education  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  I do 
not  think ; nor  is  such  necessary. 

5824.  Are  the  girls  taught  sewing,  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes. 

5825.  Do  they  do  all  the  sewing  work  of  the 
house  ? — They  do  a proportion  of  it ; they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  it  all. 

5826.  Why  would  not  they  be  able  to  do  it  all? 
— Although  there  are  320  girls  in  the  school,  yet 
there  are  perhaps  100  of  them  who  are  under 
eight  years  old  ; a girl  can  do  no  work  till  she  is. 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 

5827.  Do  you  mean  that  the  number  of  girls  in 
the  school  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  entire  of  the 
work  ? — Of  course  not. 

5828.  But  those  that  are  in  the  school  have: 
fair  opportunities  of  learning  how  to  make  their 
own  clothes,  and  those  of  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren, if  they  should  have  them  in  after  life  ? — 
Yes;  we  have  a workmistress,  and  the  gilds  are 
draughted  into  her  room  each  day  in  batches  of 
36  for  three  hours,  and  so  it  goes  round  the  whole 
of  the  girls  that  can  handle  a needle. 

5829.  Has  the  question  of  the  superannuation 
of  Poor  Law  officers  ever  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  your  Board? — Yes. 

5830.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board?— 
The  majority  of  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the 

officers 
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officers  ought  to  be  superannuated,  but  I do  not 
agree  with  them. 

°583 1 . Did  they  pass  any  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  period  of  service  ? — No ; it  was  merely  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  principle  generally, 
but  I would  very  much  prefer  seeing  the  officers 
paid  salaries  more  commensurate  with  their  labour, 
and  so  put  it  in  their  power  to  save  money,  in- 
stead of  saddling  the  future  ratepayers  with  a 
burden  which  might  become  very  large.  _ I may 
mention  that  my  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  salaries  of  medical  officers.  _ I 
-j-Pinlc  that  in  country  dispensaries  their  salaries 
are  totally  insufficient;  some  of  them  have  only 
50/.  or  60/.  a year.  I think  the  lowest  salary  a 
medical  officer  should  receive  is  100/.  a year; 
and  I think. the  poorness  of  the  district  in  which 
the  officer  may  be  situated,  which  is  sometimes 
made  an  argument  for  giving  him  a low  salary,  is 
rather  an  argument  for  increasing  it,  for  in  that 
case  the  officer  has  less  chance  of  obtaining  any 
practice  in  the  district. 

- 5832.  If  the  salary  of  a medical  officer  in  a 
poor  country  district  be  so  low,  does  not  it  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  gentlemen  just  commencing 
practice  would  be  apt  to  take  the  offices,  instead 
of  men  of  age  and  experience ? — Yes;  and  also 
if  a man  were  really  efficient,  he  would  look  for- 
ward to  getting  into  some  more  remunerative 
field  of  exertion,  and  be  ready  to  pitch  up  his 
post  at  the  first  opportunity. 

5833.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  your 
Board  about  medical  officers  being  overburdened 
with  work? — They  have  repeatedly  said  they 
have  quite  too  much  to  do,  and  we  sometimes 
give  them  assistance. 

5834.  With  respect  to  the  dispensing  officers, 
have  you  heard  of  any  such  complaint? — No, 
we  never  offer  the  dispensary  officers  less  than 
100  /.  a year ; all  the  officers  of  the  medical  dis- 
pensaries have  100  /.  a year,  and  we  have  lately 
increased  the  salary  of  the  resident  apothecaries 
who  reside  at  the  dispensaries  from  75/.  to  95/.  a 
year. 

5845.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Do  the  pauper 
nurses  to  whom  you  referred  receive  a better 
diet,  or  any  other  advantages  ?— No ; but  they  get 
it  in  this  way : a superior  class  of  diet  is  ordered 
for  the  sick  in  hospitals;  there  are  many  sick 
persons  who  do  not  consume  any  of  the  food ; 
there  is  a list  made  out,  and  whether  it  is  con- 
sumed or  not  the  food  is  supplied  to  the  ward  ; 
so  many  rations  of  beef-tea,  so  many  rations  of 
cooked  chops. 

5836.  They  get  that  indirect  perquisite? — Yes. 

5837.  Do  they  retain  their  situations? — Yes. 

5838.  They  become  very  experienced  nurses  ? 
— Yes ; it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  poor  law  system, 
that  when  once  a person  gets  to  be  an  assistant 


wardmaid,  she  seldom  or  ever  leaves  the  work- 
house.  Some  of  them  hold  those  positions  fox- 
several  years,  and  have  actually  more  expex-ience 
than  the  paid  nurses. 

5839.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Is  your  dietary  the 
same  as  that  of  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse  ? — 

1 think  it  is  slightly  different. 

5840.  But  it  is  about  of  the  same  value  ? — 
There  is  no  difference  of  any  account. 

5841.  The  figux-es  which  is  given  in  the  present 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Conxmissioners,  includ- 
ing hospital  diet,  is  2 s.  2 \d.  a week  ? — Y es. 

5842.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  hall 
diet  for  healthy  people  in  yoxxr  workhouse  ? — Per- 
haps  6 d.  or  7 d.  less ; about  1 s.  8 d. 

5843.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  much? — About 
that ; I have  not  studied  it. 

5844.  I asked  the  master  of  the  North  Dublin' 
Union  what  was  the  value  of  the  hall  diet  in  that 
union,  and  he  says  that  the  healthy  diet  is  2 s.  to 

2 s.  4 d.  a week ; do  yoxx  think  he  would  be  correct 
in  that  ? — Not  if  this  is  a correct  return. 

5845.  You  give  a moderate  amount  of  out- 
door relief  in  your  union? — Yes. 

5846.  They  confine  themselves  entirely  to  in- 
door relief  in  the  Nox-th  Dublin  Union? — Yes. 

5847.  Do  yoxx  believe  that  you  relieve  a greater 
proportion  of  the  population  in  your  union  than 
they  do  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  on  that 
account  ? — I believe  that  we,  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union,  relieve  persons  who  ought  not  to  be  re- 
lieved, from  the  fact  of  their  having  sources  of 
maintenance  in  other  quarters,  as  well  as  having 
relatives,  who  are  bound  by  law,  to  support  them. 

5848.  But  do  you  believe  that  you  relieve  a 
greater  px-oportion  of  the  population  in  your  union 
than  are  relieved  in  the  Nox-th  Union,  because 
you  give  that  out-door  relief? — We  do;  and 
we  also  relieve  a far  greater  number  in-doors. 

5849.  Are  you  aware  that  your  rates  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  Nox-th  Union? — I am. 

5850.  Ax-e  you  also  aware  that  those  unions  in 
Ireland,  which  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  greatest  amoxxnt  of  out-door  relief,  pay  the 
lowest  rates  ? — No  ; I am  not  aware  of  that.  I 
apprehend  the  lowness  of  the  x-ates  in  our  union 
ax-ises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a more  extended 
area,  and  a larger  amount  of  rateable  property. 
Also,  we  take  care  not  to  put  on  an  insufficient 
rate,  and  we  pay  the  contractox-s  monthly  with 
great  punctuality,  so  that, in  consequence,  we  have 
for  years  made  more  favourable  coixtracts  for  flour, 
oatmeal,  and  so  on,  than  the  North  Dublin. 

5851.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  do  not  think 
the  diminution  of  the  rates  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  partial 
out-door  relief  you  administer  ? — No ; certainly 
not. 


H.  J.  M&cFarlane,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 


5852.  Chairman.]  I believe  you  wish  to  add 
something  to  your  previous  evidence? — Dr.  Brady 
expressed,  on  the  occasion  of  his  examination,  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  national  rating.  I wish  to 
say  that  I do  not  coincide  with  his  views ; I do 
not  even  go  so  far  as  to  approve  of  union  rating. 
I think  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  proprietors  in 
the  electoral  division,  after  their  exertions  to  pro- 
vide for  their  small  tenants,  and  their  very  large 
expenditm-e  on  their  property,  to  adopt  any  other 
basis  of  taxation  for  poor  law  purposes,  in  order 
0.28. 


to  give  proprietors  of  the  electoral  divisions  of 
the  same  union,  and  who  would  not  make  any 
exertion  at  that  time  or  since,  the  benefit. 

5853.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Were  you  ever  an 
electoral  guardian  ?— Yes ; before  the  number  of 
the  ex  officio  guardians  were  increased,  I was 
elected  for  my  own  division  in  1843. 

5854.  Chairman.]  With  respect  to  proxy  vo- 
ting, have  you  anything  to  say  ? — I should  like  it 
to  be  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  voters. 
It  is  not  just  that  one  person  should  have  a thousand 

M M 3 proxies. 
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J.  Byrne. 

13  June 
1861. 


II.  J. 

MacFarlane, 

Esq. 
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H.  J. 

MacFurlane, 

Esq. 

: 3 J une 
1861. 


Dr.  Brady. 


proxies,  but  one  person  might  well  hold  a hundred. 
If  you  did  not  give  an  opportunity  for  that,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  holders  of  property  at  a 
distance. 

5855.  Would  you  limit  the  time  for  which  the 
proxies  should  continue  in  force,  or  have  these 
continued  in  force  for  ever? — I think  one  year 
would  be  most  objectionable,  and  would  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  the  proprietors ; perhaps 
four  or  five  years  would  do. 

5856.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Is  it  the  fact  that  you 

Dr.  Brady,  called  in ; 

5859.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your 
previous  evidence? — On  the  last  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  MacFarlane  stated,  that  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  looking  for  religious  accommodation,  which 
they  were  not  able  to  obtain  until  now,  and  he 
expressed  his  surprise,  that  during  the  liberal 
administration  at  this  Board,  the  Roman  Catholics 
did  not  exert  themselves  to  obtain  that  accommo- 
dation ; my  answer  is,  that  we  did  complain  upon 


have  any  other  test  except  that  of  destitution  for 
admission  into  your  workhouse? — None  what- 
ever. 

5857.  You  do  not  take  into  account  the  moral 
character  of  those  who  apply  for  admission ; you 
simply  inquire  whether  they  are  destitute  or  not? 
— Certainly. 

5858.  You  are  quite  certain  that  that  is  the 
rule  invariably  followed  at  your  Board? — Most 
decidedly. 


and  further  Examined. 

several  occasions,  the  dates  of  which  I can  furnish 
and  that  we  were  met  by  the  Board  _ granting  us 
an  additional  chaplain,  which  put  the  question  at 
rest  for  the  time.  However,  the  additional  chaplain 
being  withdrawn,  we  deemed  it  more  economical, 
and  better  suited  to  the  management  of  the  work- 
house,  that  we  should  have  proper  church  accom- 
modation, and  that  is  now  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  400 1. 
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Lunce,  17°  die  Junii}  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  J ohn  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Colonel  Dunne. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Eight  Honourable  EDWAED  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Eichard  O’Donnell,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


5860.  Lord  John  Broione.~\  You  are  Chairman 
of  the  Newport  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I am. 

5861.  And  have  been  so  since  the  union  was 
established  ? — Yes. 

5862.  Are  you  constantly  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — I am. 

5863.  And  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  regularly  ? — Yes. 

5864.  You  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
working  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

5865.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  giving 
out-door  relief,  which  is  possessed  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  under  the  present  law,  is  amply  suffi- 
cient ? — I do  ; I am  certain  of  it. 

5866.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  people 
whom  you  had  on  out-door  relief  in  your  union 
in  the  year  1850  ? — I can ; the  persons  on  in-door 
relief  in  July  1850  amounted  to  932,  the  persons 
on  out-door  relief  at  the  same  time  amounted  to 
1,678,  making  a total  of  2610  persons. 

5867.  You  have  therefore  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  out-door  relief  in  your 
union  ? — Yes. 

5868.  Giving  the  Committee  the  result  of  your 
experience,  will  you  state  whether  improper 
parties  were  placed  on  out-door  relief? — A great 
number. 

5869.  Do  you  know  that  the  Guardians  them- 
selves suggested  the  placing  of  improper  parties 
upon  out-door  relief  ? — I have  known  cases  where 
members  of  families,  ratepayers  in  my  own  union, 
have  been  lent  to  individuals  to  increase  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  families  receiving  out- 
door relief. 

5870.  Chairman .]  In  order  to  create  a greater 
apparent  amount  of  destitution  ? — J ust  so. 

5871.  To  influence  the  relieving  officers  and 
the  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  out-door  relief? 
-Yes. 

5872.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  prevent  such  evils  as  these 
occurring  if  a system  of  out-door  relief  were 
generally  followed  ? — I believe  it  would  be  possi- 
ble if  you  could  have  a sufficient  machinery  of 
restriction,  and  if  you  had  a sufficient  number  of 
officers,  but  it  could  only  be  done  with  very  great 
difficulty.  Upon  the  subject  of  giving  relief,  I 
would  wish  to  add  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
we  refuse  no  persons  whatever. 

5873.  Mr.  Waldron.~\  Do  you  mean  out-door 
relief? — Application  is  not  made  for  out-door 

0.28. 


relief,  but  all  paupers  coming  for  relief  to  pur 
Workhouse  receive  relief  without  any  hinderance 
whatsoever,  and  I have  here  a return  of  the 
persons  applying  to  our  Board  for  the  last  two 
months,  in  which  there  has  been  relief  refused  to 
but  one  person ; there  is  that  one,  and  that  one 
person  was  so  refused  relief  simply  because  that 
person  applied  as  sick, and  I asked  him,  “Would 
you  rather  go  to  the  infirmary  ? ” On  his  saying 
“ I would,”  I gave  him  a ticket,  and  he  went 
thither. 

5874.  Lord  John  Browne.~\  Do  you  believe 
that  the  relief  which  is  now  administered  in  your 
union  is  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  sim- 
ply sufficient  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 

5875.  Now  to  pass  to  the  subject  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  are  you  in  favour  of  placing 
children  under  the  age  of  12  on  out-door  relief? 
— Certainly  not. 

5876.  Will  you  give  your  reason  for  being  op- 
posed to  that  suggestion  ? — I will ; the  food  in  our 
workhouse  is  excellent ; I have  a list  of  the  dietary 
here,  and  any  gentleman  that  chooses  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  it  is  or  is  not  good ; the  way 
that  food  is  given  is  orderly  and  decent  with 
respect  to  manner,  and  punctual  with  respect  to' 
time.  The  children,  if  they  were  placed  upon 
out-door  relief,  would  perhaps,  like  the  children 
of  people  in  the  country,  have  a potato  in  their 
hands  all  day  round,  but  as  to  order,  cleanliness, 
or  really  good  food,  they  cannot  expect  to  re- 
ceive it. 

5877.  The  children  inside  the  house  are  better 
fed  than  they  would  probably  be  Outside  the 
house  ? — Certainly. 

5878.  And  better  clothed  ? — Much  better. 

5879.  And  kept  far  cleaner? — No  doubt  of  it. 

5880.  With  the  advantage  of  constant  and 
immediate  medical  attendance,  if  sick? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5881.  And  they  are  brought  up  in  habits  of 
order,  regularity,  and  decency,  which  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  acquire  if  they  were  on  out-door 
relief  ?— Decidedly . 

5882.  Do  you  think  children  brought  up  in 
poorhouses  are  likely  to  be  healthier  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  put  on  out-door  relief? — 
I will  leave  the  Committee  to  judge  of  that  by 
the  returns  which  I can  show  them. 

5883.  You  have  returns  of  children  who  have 
received  relief  in  the  workhouse  from  three  unions, 

M M 4 the 
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Sir  It.  the  Newport  Union,  the  Castlebar  Union,  and  the 
O'Donnell.  Westport  Union? — I have. 

5884.  I believe  the  Newport  Union  was  for- 

17  June  merly  comprised  in  the  unions  of  Castlebar  and 

1861.  Westport? — Yes ; most  of  it  was  in  Westport 

5885.  Will  you  state  generally,  before  handing 
them  in,  the  purport  of  the  returns  to  which  you 
have  alluded  ? — I will  begin  with  the  Castlebar 
Union  ; this  is  a “ Return  showing  the  number  of 
children  receiving  relief  in  the  workhouse  of  the 
Castlebar  Union  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1856, 
the  number  admitted  during  five  years  ending  31st 
December  1860,  the  number  of  deaths  and  dis- 
charges during  the  same  period,  and  the  number 
remaining  in  the  workhouse  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 1860,  the  number  of  discharges  who  returned 
and  who  are  now  inmate's  of  the  workhouse,  and 
the  valuation  and  area  of  the  union.”  On  the  1st 
day  of  January  1856  there 'were  in  the  workhouse 
under  the  different  classes  119  children;  for  the 
five  years  previously  to  the  31st  December  1860 
(that  is,  from  December  1855  to.  December  1860) 
there  were  473. 

5886.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Admitted  ?— Ad- 
mitted ; making  in  all  592  children,  divided 
amongst  the  different  classes  according  to  their 
ages,  whether  between  the  ages  of  9 and  15, 
5 and  9,  2 and  5,  or  under  the  age  of  2.  There 
were  177  children  in  class  9 to  15 ; there  were 
67  children  in  class  5 to  9 ; there  were  104  chil- 
dren in  class  2 to  5,  and  there  were  125  children 
who  were  infants,  making  in  all  473,  which, 
added  to  the  number  who  were  in  the  work- 
house  on  the  1st  January,  namely  119,  makes  592. 
Now  I have  to  account  for  all  those  592  children; 
in  class  9 to  15,  two  children  out  of  the  592 
died  in  the  five  years ; in  class  5 to.  9,  only  two 
died  ; not  a single  child  died  in  class  2 to  5,  and 
only  five  infants  died,  making,  in  all  out  of  the 
592  children,  nine  only  who  had  died  in  the  five 
years  ; and  that  is  for  the  union  of  Castlebar. 

5887.  What  became  of  the  rest? — That  ac- 
counts for  nine  out  of  the  592  ; I have  now  to 
account  for  583 ; 12  emigrated  out  of  class  9 
to  15. 

5888.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Out  of  class  9 to  15  ? — 

I call  particular  attention  to  this ; 423  went 
to  service,  90  went  out  of  the  workhouse  with 
their  parents,  making  in  all  525.  I have  still 
57  children  to  account  for.  , Out  of  that  57, 
37  never  left  the  workhouse ; my  return  is  im- 
perfect, but  I believe  they  were  infants ; but  20 
of  the  children,  who  make  up  the  whole  amount, 
did  go  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  did  return. 
Now,  that  is  the  account  for  the  union  of  Castle- 
bar  for  592  children  for  five  years,  and  you  per- 
ceive that  out  of  the  whole  592,  only  20  returned, 
and  that  out  of  the  same  number,  592,  only  nine 
died.  I had  better,  perhaps,  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  I did  not  see  the  person  who  made 
that  return.  It  is  an  official  document  from  the 
clerk,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  whilst  I am 
here  in  London.  ( The  Witness  handed  in  a Paper , 
No.  1.  Vide  Appendix .) 

5889.  Lord  John  Broione.]  Will  you  now  give 
us  the  same  return  for ‘Westport  Union?— For 
Westport  UnionI  have  the  same  heading  as  regards 
dates.  I am  now  about  to  account  to  you  for  the 
children,  from  December  1855  to  December  1860, 
m that  workhouse,  taking  the  same  basis  as  before. 
On  the  1st  ol  January  1856  there  were  103 
c“l|dren  in  the  W estport  Union  Workhouse  : 168 
chddren  entered  the  workhouse  between  the  ages 
of  9 and  15  ; 68  children  entered  the  workhouse 


of  class  5 to  9 ; 64  children  entered  the  work- 
house  of  class  2 to  5,  and  13  infants  under 
tao  years  of  age  maiing  in  all  the  number 
ot  335,  which  added  to  the  103  gives  458 
Lhave,  therefore,  to  account'  for  458  children* 
Now,  between  9 and  15,  two  children  died- 
not  a single  child  between  five  and  nine  died’ 
Two  died  between  two  and  five,  and  13  infante 
died,  making  in  all  17  dead  out  of  458. 

5890.  In  the  five  years? -In  the  five  years. 

Now.  deducting  that  17  from  the  458,  I have  a 
remainder  of  441  still  to  account  for ; 16  of  those 
emigrated,  172  went  to  service,  214  went  out 
with  their  relatives,  making  in  all  402,  leaving  me 
still  39  to  account  for;  out  of  that  39,  24  did  not 
leave  the  workhouse,  15  left  and  did  return.  ( The 
Witness  handed  in  Paper  No.  2.  Videjw- 
pendix. ) “ 

5891.  Only  15  went  out  of  the  Westport  Work- 
house,  and  returned  to  it? — Yes. 


5892.  And  only  20  out  of  Castlebar  Work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

5893.  Will  you  now  come  to  the  case  of  the 
Newport  Union  1— Yes;  for  the  children  of  that 
union  the  same  heading  applies  to  the  return 
which  I am  now  going  to  quote.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1856,  I find  there  were  65  children  in 
that  workhouse  ; from  the  December  previous  to 
the  31st  of  December  1860,  91  boys  and  girls  of 
class  9 to  15  entered  the  workhouse  for'  relief; 
36  children  of  class  5 to  9 ; 35  children  of  class 
2 to  5,  and  107  infants  under  two  years  of  age, 
making  in  all  269,  which,  added  to  the  previous 
65  who  were  ill  in  the  workhouse,  gives  a total  of 
334  for  whom  I have  to  account. 


5894.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Those  numbers  include  the 
children  born  in  the  workhouse,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 
The  Westport  return  will  show  you  a number  of 
42.  Now,  I have  334  children  to  account  for  in 
the  case  of  the  Newport  Union.  In  the  five 
years,  one  died  of  class  9 to  15,  not  a single  one 
died  between  five  and  nine ; one  died  of  class  2 
to.  5,  and  eight  infants  died,  making  in  all  10 
children  out  of  the  334  for  that  period.  Now,  I 
have  324  children  left  to  account  for,  10  having 
died ; of  those,  nine  emigrated,  82  went  to  ser r 
vice,  199  went  out  with  their  relatives,  making 
a total  of  290.  I have  still  34  to  account  for: 
out  of  that  34,  19  did  not  leave  the  workhouse 
— (I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  born  in 
the  workhouse,  but  I am  not  giving  that  as  evi- 
dence, for  I do  not  know  it  positively), — 25  did 
leave  the  workhouse,  and  return.  Now  I am 
able  to  account  for  those  25.  I was  called  over 
here  in  a hurry,  or  I should  be  able  to  account 
for  every  one  in  all  the  other  returns ; but  this 
being  my  own  workhouse,  I called  for  a return  of 
those  25  who  left  the  workhouse  and  returned. 
Eight  out  of  those  25  were  under  the  age  of  two 
years,  10  of  those  25  were  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five,  and  five  of  those  children  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  nine,  and  1 believe 
there  is  not  a gentleman  on  this  Committee  who 
will  not  admit  that  children  of  that  tender  age 
could  not  have  left  the  workhouse  by  them- 
selves. I have  only  now  to  account  for  two,  one 
of  whom  returned  with  sore  eyes,  and  I am  sorry 
I cannot  tell  you  what  brought  the  other  back. 

5895.  Then  altogether,  in  the  three  unions, 
there  were  only  60  children  who  left  and  re- 
turned to  the  workhouse  in  those  five  years  ? — - 
That  is  all. 

• 5896.  Was  not  there  a great  prejudice  amongst 
the  country  people  some  years  ago  against  taking 
children 
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children  out  of  the  ■workhouse  as  servants  ? — Be- 
fore we  settled  down,  and  when  a great  number 
were  in  the  workhouse,  and  when  there  was  some 
confusion,  there  was  an  objection;  no  doubt  they 
were  very  badly  behaved,  and  that  prejudice  did 
. exist  in  1*852  and  1853. 

5897.  Has  not  that  prejudice  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared?— I think,  if  you  will  look  at  those 
returns,  you  will  see  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  answer  that  question.  I hope  the 
Committee  will  recommend  power  to  be  given  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  retain  deserted  and 
orphan  children  in  the  house  until  fit  to  be  sent 
to  service,  because  the  demand  for  children  is  so 
great  that  they  leave  the  workhouse  before  they 
are  fit  to  go  out. 

5898.  Are  there,  in  fact,  any  children  in  your 
workhouse  over  the  age  of  11  ? — There  is  not  a 
single  individual  child  at  present  in  my  poor- 
house  who  is  fit  for  service ; out  of  the  52  weeks 
in  the  year,  my  average  attendance  amounts  to 
40,  and  I dare  say  more  than  that,  only  it  is  not 
taken  down  when  there  are  not  other  guardians 
present ; therefore  I think  I can  fairly  state  to 
you  what  takes  place  on  the  admissions  every 
Board  day.  The  ratepayers  come  in,  and  ask, 
and  beseech  for  children,  saying,  in  fact,  that 
they  have  a right  to  them  as  they  pay  the  rates. 

5899.  That  applies  to  both  boys  and  girls,  does 
it  ? — To  both  boys  and  girls. 

5900.  Are  not  the  guardians  generally  very 
careful  not  to  let  young  girls  go  out  to  service 
without  some  respectable  person  to  take  charge 
of  them  ? — Certainly,  that  is  so ; and  even  if  we 
had  not  that  humanity  that  we  ought  to  have  to 
induce  us  to  take  sufficient  care  in  that  respect, 
we  have  reckoned  that  we  should  suffer  by  let- 
ting out  the  children  unattended,  as  they  would 
probably  be  returned  again  in  a state  of  destitu- 
tion, filth,  and  dirt ; we  know  that  that  would 
tell  against  us,  and  that  we  should  have  them  for 
months  in  the  infirmary)  perhaps. 

5901.  Do  not  the  children,  as  a general  rule, 
do.  well  when  they  are  put  out  to  service  after 
being  brought  up  in  the  workhouse? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  it. 

5902.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  do  as  well  if  they  were  brought  up  on  out-door 
relief? — No ; I should  like  to  give  instances  to 
the  Committee  of  their  doing  well  in  my  own 
union ; we  have  several  that  are  tailors ; we  have 
several  that  are  shoemakers ; we  have  several  that 
are  dressmakers ; we  have  several  that  are  out  at 
service ; and,  more  than  that,  there  is  not  a gen- 
tleman or  a farmer  in  my  district  that  has  not 
got,. some  of  them  two,  or  one,  of  those  children 
in  his  service. 

5903.  Can  you  give  particular  instances  of  the 
children  settling  in  very  good  places? — Yes; 
there  is  one  of  them  in  Glasgow  who  is  a head 
waiter  there,  earning  11.  4s.  to  1 /.  10s.  a week, 
and  he  comes  over  to.  see  us  now  and  then,  and 
speaks  such  fine  English  as  to  astonish  us  all. 

5904.  In  the  houses  of  country  people  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  is  it  not  customary  for  the  father 
and  mother  and  grown-up  girls  and  grown-up 
sons  and  children  all  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  ? — 

J-  es ; and  sometimes  the  pig. 

5905.  And  if  those  children  were  placed  on 
out-door  relief,  do  you  not  believe,  as  a general 
rule,  that  they  would  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with 
the  rest  ? — They  have  no  other  bed. 

5906.  And.  do  you  not  believe  that  that  would 
injurious  to  their  feelings  of  morality  and 


decency  ? — I would  not  say  that  altogether,  for 
the  lower  order  of  Irish  are  very  moral.  With 
respect  to  their  decency,  I think  that  it  must 
blunt  the  feeling  of  decency  to  a great  extent ; 
but  the  lower  order  of  Irish  are,  I repeat,  ex- 
ceedingly moral. 

5907.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  When  you  said 
that  there  was  no  other  place  to  sleep  in  amongst 
those  poor  people,  you  meant  I suppose  that  their 
cabin  was  so  humble  that  there  was  only  one 
room  ? — There  are  two  rooms  generally  ; a kit- 
chen and  a house  room ; they  have  generally  two 
beds,  in  fact,  but  they  are  all  huddled  up  toge- 
ther, and  some  of  the  family  sleep  in  one  bed, 
and  some  of  the  family  sleep  in  the  other  bed. 

5908.  If  those  children  were  on  out-door  re- 
lief, do  you  think  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
lose  that  excellent  education  which  they  now  ob- 
tain in  the  workhouse  ? — I cannot  imagine  any- 
thing worse  for  the  poor  children  than  to  be  sent 
back  to  those  cabins. 

5909.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  relieving  officers,  or  the  guardians,  or  anv- 
body  else,  to  ensure  their  attending  school  re- 
gularly, if  they  were  on  out-door  relief? — 
Certainly  not  where  there  was  a large  number  of 
them. 

5910.  Mr.  Maguire. ] In  a small  union,  would 
it  not  be  possible  ? — In  a small  union  there  would 
be  a possibility  of  it,  but  the  national  schools  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  schools  in  our  work- 
houses. 

5911.  Is  it  not  national  school  teachers  who  are 
teachers  in  workhouse  schools  ? — Certainly  not. 

5912.  Where  do  you  get  your  teachers  from? 
— I get  my  teachers,  the  female  teachers,  from 
the  Galway  nuns. 

5913.  Where  do  you  get  your  male  teachers? 
— We  have  none ; all  our  boys  are  too  young  ; 
they  attend  the  female  school. 

5914.  Lord  John  Browne.~\  You  have  no  boy 
over  the  age  of  eleven  in  your  school? — No. 

5915.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  the 
system  worked  at  the  time  when  deserted  chil- 
dren used  to  be  supported  by  grand  jury  present- 
ment in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — I can  state  that ; 
I dare  say  there  are  gentlemen-  on  this  Committee 
who  remember  it  as  well  as  myself.  In  former 
times  grand  juries  had  the  power  of  paying  for 
deserted  children,  and  when  they  met  together  a 
certain  number  were  told  off  for  each  district ; for 
example,  for  my  county  there  would  be  so  many 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  Westport,  and  so  many 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  Baffin  a,  and  so  on ; the  mo- 
ment that  number  was  reached  no  more  could  be 
taken  care  of  in  that  county;  but  the  remedy  was 
this,  there  was  a house  in  Dublin  for  deserted 
children ; a house  for  foundlings ; and  the  moment 
the  children  exceeded  the  number  of,  say  20  for 
Westport,  or  rather  the  moment  that  number  was 
filled  up,  the  21st  child  was  sent  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  Now  the  mothers  did  not  like  to  lose 
their  children,  for  when  they  were  thus  draughted 
off  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  mothers  would  ever  see  them  again, 
and  the  demand  ceased  immediately.  Whenever 
that  number  of  21  or  22  fell  off,  say  there  were 
two  to  be  filled  up,  there  would  be  20  or  30,  may 
be,  looking  for  admission  again. 

5916.  Lord  Naas.~\  But  was  not  there  generally 
a preliminary  inquiry  made  before  the  magistrates 
on  the  requisition  of  two  cess-payers  ? — Yes ; and 
those  that  had  the  greatest  interest  generally  got 
the  admissions. 
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5917.  Lord  John  Browne.]  The  numbers  ap- 
plying were  so  great  that  the  magistrates  and 
grand  jury  adopted  the  rule  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber ? — Yes ; it  worked  in  this  way,  the  demand 
was  very  much  greater  than  what  the  grand  jury 
could  accommodate,  and  whenever  the  number 
was  filled  up  the  remaining  portion  was  sent  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  invariably,  as  I re- 
member, when  the  children  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital  the  demand  ceased. 

5918.  Lord  Naas.~\  I think  the  Foundling 
Hospital  was  put  an  end  to  in  1840  or  1841  ? — I 
cannot  tell  the  exact  date. 


bathe.  There  is  not  a day  that  they  do  not  *0 
out  of  the  workhouse  precincts  for  miles ; thev 
play  about  m one  of  my  farms  every  day  for  I 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a half.  3 an 

5929.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  children  were 
p aced  on  out-door  relief,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  brought  mto  contact  with  bad  cka 
racters  than  in  the  workhouse  ?— I do  not  think 
it ; 1 am  sure  of  it. 

593(X  Have  not  the  clergymen  of  all  religions 
persuasions  the  fullest  opportunity  of  giving  them 
religious  instruction  whenever  they  think  proper  ? 
— Yes ; all  of  them.  ^ ' 


5919.  It  was  at  the  time  the  Poor  Law  came 
into  operation  ?— Yes,  about  that  time. 

5920.  Lord  John  Browne.']  From  the  time,  or 
perhaps  a little  previous  to  the  Poor  Law  sys- 
tem coming  into  operation  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
the  grand  jury  ceased  to  make  presentments  for 
deserted  children  ? — Yes. 

5921.  Lord  Naas.]  I believe  that  was  the 
only  county  in  Ireland  in  which  that  practice 
obtained  ? — I am  not  aware. 

5922.  Lord  John  Browne.]  The  children  were 
taken  into  the  workhouse  after  that  ? — Yes. 

5923.  The  grand  jury  considering  the  Poor 
Law  system  responsible  for  them  ? — Yes. 

5924.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee 
that  the  morals  of  children  are  very  much  injured 
in  Irish  poor-houses, _ by  the  children  being 
brought  into  contact  with  prostitutes  and  female 
paupers  of  bad  character  ? — There  is  no  such  thino- 
in  our  poorhouse ; nicer  little  poor  children  you 
never  saw.  They  come  into  our  workhouse  with 
ringworm,  perhaps  itch,  and  every  other  frightful 
skin  disease ; in  a very  short  time  they  become 
cleanly,  nice,  orderly  little  children,  so  that  you 
would  feel  it  quite  a pleasure  to  have  them  run- 
ning about  you.  There  is  a little  idiot  boy  who 
came  into  my  workhouse.  I call  it  my  work- 
house  because  it  is  the  same  as  my  own  house, 
and  I take  a pride  in  it,  and  I just  look  upon  the 
children  the  same  as  my  own  children.  That 
little  idiot  boy  came  into  our  workhouse  filthy 
and  dirty : that  little  boy  is  now  healthy  and 
clean,  and  I never  go  into  the  workhouse  that 
he  does  not  come  ‘and  stand  beside  me.  I ask 
him,  “ Do  you  know  your  letters  ?”  he  cannot  get 
beyond  his  letters,  and  he  says  he  does,  and  he 
takes  a pleasure  in  my  asking  him  his  letters. 
He  knows  me  as  well  as  I am  known  in  the 
streets  of  Newport. 

5925.  Are  not  children  under  15  years  of  age, 
in  all  well-managed  workhouses,  kept  entirely 
separate  from  the  adults  ?— Yes ; but  we  have  no 
children  over  1 1 in  our  union. 

5926.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Of  either  sex? — 
Of  either  sex.  There  arc  young  women  of  25  or 
23,  but  children  between  11  and  17,  none. 

5927.  Lord  John  Browne.']  And  when  you  had 
them  in  your  workhouse,  they  were  not  brought 
into  such  contact? — When  we  have  them  in  the 
workhouse  there  is  a continued  contest  and  de- 
mand for  those  children ; people  making  favour 
with  the  guardians  to  try  and  get  them  out  of  the 
workhouse.  I assure  you  one  of  my  greatest 
annoyances  in  attending  the  workhouse  is  trying 
to  prevent  those  little  children  from  being  taken 
out  too  soon. 

5928.  Is  it  the  fact  that  your  children  are  al- 
lowed out  to  bathe,  and  to  take  recreation  ? — In 
summer ; for  instance,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  not  a day  that  our  children  do  not  go  out  to 


5931.  Must  it  not  be  easier,  in  your  opinion 
tor  the  clergymen  to  attend  to  those  children 
when  collected  together  in  a workhouse,  than  it 
would  be  if  they  were  scattered  throuo-h  the 
cabins  of  the  county  ? — Of  course  it  must.° 

5932.  Of  course  it  may  be  presumed  that  or- 
phan or  deserted  children,  if  they  were  placed 
on  out-door  relief,  would  not  be  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  the  children  of  the  family  with  whom 
they  were  placed? — I think  you  ought  to  know 
my  opinions  by  this  time ; but  it  seems  to  me 
really,  that  if  those  children  were  sent  to  those 
cabins,  they  would  learn  everything  that  civi- 
lised people  would  desire  them  not  to  learn,  while 
everything  you  could  desire  for  poor  people’s 
children  to  learn,  they  do  receive  and  have  in  the 
workhouse. 

5933.  Do  not  the  children  look  plump  and 
healthy  in  the  workhouses,  much  more  so  than 
children  of  the  same  class  outside  the  work- 
house  ? — I dare  say  there  are  many  gentlemen  in 
London  who  would  like  to  have  as  healthy  look- 
ing children. 

5934.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Power  stated 
that  the  mortality  of  children  under  two  years  of 
age  is  considerable  in  Irish  poorhouses  ?— No,  I 
was  not  aware  that  he  stated  that ; it  is  not  the 
case  in  our  workhouse. 

5935.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  one  single 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  placing  those  children 
on  out-door  relief? — Not  the  smallest;  and  I 
should  like  every  possible  question  to  be  asked 
me  upon  that  subject. 

5936.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  power  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  apprentice  orphan  and 
deserted  children? — I am  not;  I am  opposed  to 
it ; I believe  that  when  there  is  no  demand  for  . 
the  children,  when  they  are  fit  to  go  out,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  guardians  to  give  them 
trades  and  employments,  but  to  say  that  poor 
people  are  to  send  their  children  into  the  work- 
house  to  be  apprenticed,  and  to  be  put  into  a 
position,  that  even  the  cess-payers  themselves 
can  seldom  put  their  own  children  in,  is  I think 
quite  unreasonable. 

5937.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with 
respect  to  the  classification  of  very  young  chil- 
dren in  workhouses  ?— I have  ; perhaps  it  is  a 
very  disorderly  suggestion,  and  if  it  is  adopted, 
you  will  not  have  your  workhouses  so  orderly 
and  nice  as  they  are  at  present;  but  I should 
like  to  see  babes  up  to  three  or  four  years  of 
age  have  full  and  free  admission  to  their  mothers. 

5938.  You  think  that  the  lowest  classification 
of  children,  which  now  extends  to  the  age  of  two 
years,  should  be  raised  to  that  of  three  or  four? — 

I do  ; I know  it  is  contrary  to  law,  but  I do  it  in 
my  own  workhouse ; if  you  were  to  come  to  my 
workhouse  you  would  hear  those  children  making: 
a noise,  and  perhaps  crying  at  doors  that  they 
ought  not  .to  be  crying  at;  it  is  contrary  to  the 

. law. 
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law,  but  I know  that  they  are  happy,  and  it  is 
good  for  them  to  be  with  their  mothers. 

5939.  Do  you  think  that  the  workhouse  dietary 
is  good  and  sufficient  ? — I am  sure  it  is ; the 
dietary  for  our  workhouse  might  not  do  for 
you  and  me,  but  it  is  very  good  and  whole- 
some food.  Look  at  the  dietary  for  boys  and 
o-irls  from  9 to  15  ; they  get  five  ounces  of  Indian 
meal  and  half-a-pint  of  new  milk  for  breakfast, 
that  milk  is  as  good  as  I have  in  my  own  house  ; 
it  is  tried  by  the  lactometer  and  galometer,  and 
there  is  a return  of  the  quality  of  that  milk  made 
every  day  by  the  master.  That  is  Indian  meal, 
as  I have  it  here,  but  it  is  just  as  often  oatmeal, 
which  is  quite  as  good.  As  to  their  dinners,  they 
o-et  white  bread,  the  same  bread  as  I have  at  my 
own  table. 

5940.  You  are  still  speaking  of  the  children? 
— Yes;  they  never  get  any  brown  bread,  and  for 
five  months  in  the  year  they  get  soup ; they  get 
that  soup  six  days  in  the  week,  and  do  you  know 
the  reason  why  they  do  not  get ' it  on  the  se- 
venth day  ? I will  tell  you  the  reason,  because 
they  would  not  take  it ; and  how  is  that  soup 
made  ? That  soup  is  composed  of  half-a-pint  of 
oatmeal  to  a gallon  of  water,  with  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  veal.  Now  I do  not  want  to  lead 
the  Committee  astray ; that  veal  is  what  we  call 
in  the  country  “ Staggering  Bob.”  It  is  not  high- 
fed  veal,  but  it  makes  an  excellent  soup.  That 
veal  is  cut  up  into  minute  parts,  and  every  child 
receives  in  his  bowl  a bit  of  that  meat  at  his  din- 
ner as  well  as  every  adult.  Besides  that  there  is 
rice,  pepper,  and  salt  mixed  in  that  soup,  and  of 
that  for  six  days  in  every  week  for  five  months  in 
the  year  each  child  gets  a pint,  with  eight  ounces 
of  white  bread  for  dinner.  Then  for  supper  they 
have  four  ounces  of  white  bread  and  half-a-pint 
of  new  milk ; no  sham  milk,  no  humbug  milk 
such  as  I get  in  London,  but  real  good  milk. 

5941.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  In  fact,  you  give 
the  children  much  better  milk  than  what  you  get 
yourself  in  London  ? — I do  ; now  that  is  the  die- 
tary for  children  from  9 to  15  years  of  age,  and 
then  the  dietary  for  children  of  5 to  9 years  of 
age  is  of  just  the  same  kind  and  description  ; I 
really  and  truly  have  no  interest  in  exaggerating 
anything;  our  children  are  healthy  and  happy, 
and  if  you  were  to  come  up  to  our  workhouse  you 
would  hear  a noise  which  perhaps  you  would  not 
like  to  hear. 

_ 5942.  Lord  John  Browne .]  Are  not  the  pro- 
visions of  every  description  in  poor-houses  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  of  excellent  quality? — I will 
speak  for  my  own  ; I cannot  speak  for  others ; I 
know  that  we  ourselves  have  a very  cross  doctor, 
and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  milk  or 
bread,  or  other  food,  he  instantly  reports  it ; and 
then  there  is  a “ Mr.  B.  Banks,”  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners  who  would  trouble  us  with  letter 
after  letter. 

5943.  Chairman .]  You  mean  the  chief  clerk  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners? — I do  not  know 
that ; I know  it  is  a gentleman  who  signs  “ B. 
Banks,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners.” 

5944.  Lord  John  Browne.]  The  visiting  com- 
mittee, the  medical  officers,  the  chaplains  of  the 
workhouse,  and  strangers  visiting  the  place  from 
time  to  time,  may  report  upon  the  quality  of  the 
provisions  ? — Yes. 

5945.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  person 
whomsoever  any  complaint  of  the  provisions  being 
bad  which  was  not  immediately  attended  to? — 
Never;  the  Commissioners  would  oblige  us  to 

0.28. 


attend  to  it  if  we  were  not  inclined  to  do  it  our- 
selves- 

5946.  In  general  terms,  you  believe  that  the 

ietary  in  poor-houses  is  excellent  for  the  classes 

who  receive  it  ? — Yes  ; I could,  if  necessary,  put 
in  the  dietaries  for  Westport,  Newport,  and 
Castlebar  Unions,  and  they  are  all  excellent. 

5947.  Lord  Naas.]  How  would  you  say  the 
dietary  compares  with  the  dietary  of  the  industrious 
classes  outside  the  workhouse  ? — It  is  much  better; 
the  poorer  classes  outside  get  potatoes,  but  I would 
not  let  a potato  into  my  workhouse ; I would  just 
as  soon  let  in  snuff  and  tobacco. 

5948.  You  think  your  dietary  is  much  more 
nutritious  than  a potato  diet,  do  you?— Much 
more  nutritious. 

5949.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Are  you  in  favour 
of  electoral  division-rating  as  contra-distinguished 
from  union  rating  ? — I am  decidedly. 

5950.  Do  you  think,  if  union  rating  were 
adopted,  it  would  tend  to  cause  waste  and  extra- 
vagance in  the  poorhouses  ? — I do  not  think  there 
would  then  be  that  care  and  attention  which  there 
is  now.  I should  attend,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  I do 
now,  or  if  union  national  rating  were  adopted, 
because  I take  a pride  and  pleasure  in  my  work- 
house  ; but  1 believe  that  in  general  many  people 
would  not  attend  so  well  rf  there  were  union 
rating. 

5951.  You  think  that  the  guardians  of  the 
different  electoral  divisions  would  not  then  attend 
so  well,  and  look  so  carefully  after  the  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  workhouse  ? 
— I am  sure  they  would  not. 

5952.  You  think  they  would  not  in  that  case 
endeavour  to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse 
by  giving  them  employment,  or  assisting  them  to 
emigrate  ? — I think  not. 

5953.  Now  with  respect  to  ex  officio  guardians, 
are  you  in  favour  of  keeping  up  the  present  pro- 
portion of  ex  officio  guardians  to  elected  guar- 
dians ? — Decidedly.  We  have  eleven  ex  officio 
guardians  on  our  Board,  and  only  two  ever  at- 
tend. Now,  I will  explain  that  to  the  Committee. 
The  guardians  are  non-resident.  I am  an  ex  officio 
guardian,  and  1 believe  you  could  not  carry  out 
the  workhouse  at  Newport  without  me ; but  I will 
not  only  say  that,  I will  also  say,  that  you  cannot 
carry  on  the  workhouses  in  Connaught  without 
the  ex  officio  guardians.  And  I say  more  than 
that : the  ex  officio  guardians  are  the  civilizers : 
when  they  attend,  they  attend  as  gentlemen ; 
wherever  the  ex  officio  guardians  attend  in  my 
country,  you  will  find  no  disorderly  conduct,  and 
nothing  improper  at  the  Board.  You  will  not 
see  the  guardians  fighting,  and  abusing,  and  strik- 
ing each  other. 

5954.  As  a general  rule  should  you  say  the 
attendance  of  the  resident  ex-officio  guardians  is 
better  than  that  of  the  elected  guardians  ? — My 
attendance  is  reported  officially,  and  for  the  last 
13  years,  I suppose  it  stands  at  about  40  times  a 
year. 

5955.  But  as  a general  rule,  do  the  ex-officio 
guardians  who  reside  in  the  union  attend  better 
than  the  elected  guardians  ? — I believe  they  do. 

5956.  I know  that  is  the  case  with  yourself, 
but  is  it  so  with  others  ? — I am  sure  it  is ; when 
the  ex-officio  guardians  come  to  the  county  they 
make  it  a rule  to  attend. 

5957.  Then  if  a return  has  been  put  in  before 
this  Committee,  purporting  to  show  that  the 
average  attendance  of  ex-officio  guardians  is 
smaller,  it  would  give  a very  erroneous  idea 
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of  the  attendance  of  those  who  are  resident 
in  the  country  ?— Yes,  it  would  lead  people  to 
suppose  they  neglect  their  duty  in  that  respect, 
which  they  do  not  do ; most  of  them  do  not 
reside  in  the  country,  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  our  Boards  of  Guardians  at  present  without 
ex-officio  guardians. 

5958.  Mr.  Waldron. ] I understand  the  ques- 
tion of  Lord  John  Browne  to  refer  to  there  being 
an  equal  number  of  ex-officio  and  elected  guar- 
dians ? — I do  not  enter  into  that. 

5959.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Is  it  not  the  fact, 
that  the  ex-officio  guardians  are  people  of  that 
class  in  life  who  keep  horses  and  cars,  and  are 
therefore  able  to  attend  easily,  whereas  the 
elected  guardians  are  usually  people  in  a humbler 
class  who  do  not  keep  horses  and  cars? — In  my 
district  the  elected  guardians  are  the  frieze- 
coated  men. 

5960.  And  not  keeping  a horse  and  car  they 
cannot  attend  the  Board,  if  they  live  at  a long 
distance  ? — W e have  1 1 elected  guardians,  and 
out  of  the  11,  I can  only  calculate  upon  three 
who  attend. 

5961.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  How  far  do  they 
• reside  from  your  workhouse? — A very  consider- 
able distance ; ours  is  a very  large  union,  con- 
sisting of  177,000  acres. 

5962.  Lord  John  Browne.]  If,  therefore,  in 
many  unions  you  took  away  the  ex-officio  Guar- 
dians, a number  of  electoral  divisions  would 
really  not  be  represented  at  all  ? — That  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  unions  in  Connaught. 

5963.  That  is  the  result  of  your  experience  ? 

' — Yes. 

5964.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  From  your  - resi- 
dence in  the  country,  can  you  answer  not  only 
for  your  own  union,  but  for  those  adjoining  you? 
— Yes. 

5965.  Lord  Jo/tre  Browne.]  Are  not  the  ex- 
officio  Guardians,  as  a general  rule,  men  of  more 
education,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  than  the  elected  Guardians? — Yes. 

5966.  And  therefore  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  public  opinion  ? — Yes. 

5967.  If  there  were  anything  going  wrong  in 
the  poorhouse,  they  would  therefore  be  more 
likely  to  be  induced  to  correct  it  ? — Yes ; the 
other  Guardians  look  up  to  them. 

5968.  And  do  you  think  the  ex-officio  Guardians 
are  generally  more  liberal  and  humane  to  the 
paupers  than  the  elected  Guardians  ? — I do  not 
like  to  say  that  they  are  more  humane,  but  they 
are  more  liberal. 

5969.  Are  they  not  less  inclined  to  what  is 
called  jobbery  in  Ireland? — You  must  remember 
that  what  I say  will  go  back  to  the  West, 

5970.  Lord  Naas.']  On  the  whole,  do  the  elected 
and  ex-officio  Guardians  agree  pretty  well  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  law  ? — Uncom- 
monly well,  nothing  ca'n  be  better ; in  fact,  I 
know  nothing  of  jobbery  in  our  unions  in  Ireland, 
and  I believe  such  a thing  does  not  take  place  in 
the  unions  in  my  district. 

. 5971.  There  is  no  display  of  class  feeling  or 
interest  as  between  the  two  classes  of  Guardians, 
ex-officio  and  elected  ? — Not  a bit  of  it ; they  are 
like  brothers  together,  so  far  as  poor  people  and 
rich  people  can  be. 

5972..  Such  a . difference  between  the  two 
classes  m your  union  is  quite  unknown  ? — Quite 
unknown. 

5973.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Now  with  regard 
to  hospital  nurses,  complaints  have  been  made 


that  they  are  a bad  class  of  women ; does  vmo. 
experience  confirm  that  complaint  ?_In  B„,|I 
unions  they  have  no  paid  nurses,  hut  the  nurses 
m those  unions  arc  just  as  good  as  paid  nurses 
in  1 act,  m times  of  cholera,  and  in  times  of 
fever  and  wretchedness  in  that  poor  counter  „ f 
Ireland,  which  has  passed  through  such  great 
vicissitudes  of  that  kind,  these  women  were  the 
nurses,  who  were  always  called  upon  to  act  in 
the  infirmaries  and  places  of  that  kind. 


5974.  Have  you  ever  heard  a complaint  that 
those  nurses  are  frequently  women  of  bad  and 
immoral  character  ?^No  ; we  have  some  had 
women  who  come  to  our  workhouse  there  are 
bad  women  everywhere,  but  there  is  in  truth  no 
such  thing. 

5975.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  power  to 
-boards  of  Guardians . to  recover  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  from  the  re- 
puted fathers  ? — I am  ; I may  mention  that  I 
believe  there  is  a great  difference  to  be  noted 
between  what  you  call  bad  women  and  poor  crea- 
tures  coming  in  with,  perhaps,  one  illegitimate 
child,  i nave  seen  most  extraordinary  cases  of 
the  poor  things  feeling  the  deepest  contrition  at 
being  overtaken.  I knew  one  to  lose  her  life  by 
it,  and  that  is  not  what  I believe  the  Committee 
means. by  bad  women.  There  are  many  women 
come  into  the  house  with  one  child,  more  than 
ought  to  be  the  case,  but  I believe  they  frequently 
go  out  reformed,  women  instead  of  bad  women. 

5976.  I)o  you  think  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  in  Ireland  is  increasing  ? — I do  very 
much. 

5977.  Do  you  think  that  the  facility  which  the 
fathers  have  of  getting,  the  children  taken  into 
the  workhouse  tends  to  increase  the  number? — I 
am  sure  of  it ; I know  that  in  my  union  some 
months  ago,  the  Homan  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  the  curate  called*  upon  our  Board  to 
prosecute  men  who  had  children  in  that  work- 
house,  and  I know  we  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioners about  it,  and  the  answer  we  got  was 
that  there  was  no  power  to  do  it.  The  clergy- 
men of  our  district  feel  greatly  the  want  there  is 
of  checking  the  easy  way  of  disposing  of  children 
of  that  class. 

. 5978.  You  mean  the  clergy  of  both  persua- 
sions ? — I believe  So. 

5979.  Would  you  approve  of  the  cost  being 
recovered  from  the  father  by  process  at  quarter 
sessions  before  the  barrister  ? — I believe  that 
would  be  right.  I think  it  might  be  done  in  this 
way  : the  guardians  should  have  the  power  of 
prosecuting  in  their  own  names,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the  parent. 
At  present  we  have  not  the  power  of  prosecuting 
where  we  know  that  gentlemen  send  their!  chil- 
dren into  the  workhouses,  and  get  rid  of  them  in 
that  way  ; it  takes  a great  responsibility  off  their 
minds,  and  gets  rid  of  reflection  in  young  and 

' careless  gentlemen ; but  if  they  knew  that  the 
guardians  could  haul  them  up  and  make  them 
pay  for  the  children,  I think  they  would  reflect 
that  it  might  be  better  to  provide  for  them  else- 
where. 

5980.  You  think  that  that  plan  would  be  much 
better  than  giving  power  to  the  mothers  to  pro- 
secute the  fathers '! — Yes. 

5981.  The  woman  would  not  then  have  the 
same  pecuniary  interest  in  swearing  against  the 
father,  as  she  would  if  the  money  went  into  her 
pocket  ? — J ust  so. 

5982.  Do 
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5982.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of  dis- 
pensary relief,  in  Ireland,  successful"  ? — Yes. 

5983.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  as  much 
relief  of  that  nature  as  is  practicable  ? — It  does  ; 
it  works  most  wonderfully  well ; I believe  it  is  a 
most  decided  success.  It  is  a most  marvellous 
change  from  the  grand  jury  system,  and  is  the 
greatest  possible  improvement  upon  it. 

5984.  Do  you  not  find  that  dispensary  tickets 
are  very  often  given  to  parties  who  are  unfit 
subjects  for  receiving  dispensary  relief,  because 
they  are  in  circumstances  too  comfortable  to 
require  it? — Yes;  it  happens  at  times,  but  not 
often  in  our  union. 

5985.  Are  there  not  complaints  about  it  in  the 
West  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

5986.  Would  you  approve  of  the  enacting, 
that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  receive  dis- 
pensary relief,  who  had  land  of  the  value  of  20  l. 
a year,  or  occupied  a house  of  the  value  of  10 1. 
a year  ? — I should,  decidedly ; it  is  monstrous, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  doctor  will  attend 
a man  for  half  a crown  or  5 s.,  and  I am  satisfied 
that  a man  would  feel  better  after  a pill  which 
he  paid  half  a crown  for,  than  he  would  if  he  got 
it  for  nothing. 

5987.  Do  you  think  that  giving  power  to  dis- 
pensary committees  to  cancel  tickets,  given  to 
improper  parties,  is  a sufficient  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  you  are  speaking  of? — It  is  no  remedy 
at  all ; at  the  present  time  the  dispensary  com- 
mittees cancel  the  tickets,  but  at  the  next  meeting 
there  are  the  very  same  persons  receiving  relief, 
and  you  cannot  prevent  them,  cancel  the  tickets 
as  often  as  you  like. 

5988.  Mr.  Waldron .]  I think  you  have  stated 
that  there  are  not  many  immoral  characters  in 
your  union  ? — Yes. 

5989.  But  in  your  union  there  is  no  large 
town  ? — It  is  not  so  large  as  I should  wish  ; there 
are  about  1,500  inhabitants  in  Newport. 

5990  Do  you  not  think  that  might  probably 
account  for  the  difference  in  that  particular,  as 
■compared  with  other  unions? — Decidedly. 

5991.  The  superior  morality  of  your  work- 
house  would  not  be  attributable  altogether  to  the 
care  which  is  taken?— I would  also  desire  to  give 
every  credit  to  the  care  which  is  taken. 

5992.  I think  you  say  that  you  think  children 
are  better  cared  for  in  the  workhouse  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  sent  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
farmers’  houses?— Yes. 

5993.  Your’s  is  a very  mountainous  district,  is 
it  not? — The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  New- 
port is  not ; it  is  a very  civilized  district. 

5994.  But  the  union  generally  is  mountainous? 
-Yes,  the  outskirts  of  the  union  are  very  moun- 
tainous. 

5985.  Comfortable  farmers  are  very  few  in 
that  district,  are  they  not  ?— Not  at  all ; there  are 
a good  many  comfortable  farmers;  we  have  a 
good  many  Scotchmen,  and  a good  many  English ; 
we  have . a kirk  there ; we  have  a great  many 
settlers  from  both  Scotland  and  England ; we 
have  very  large  farmers  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  some  of  the  small  farmers  are  very  comfort- 
able indeed,  thank  God.  The  only  person  who 
sometimes  has  not  a penny  in  his  pocket  is  the 
man  that  is  over  them  all. 

5996.  I think  you  mentioned  that  in  your 
■locality  the  people  are  very  moral  ? — I believe 
they  are. 

5997.  And  you  said  that  if  the  children  were 
sent  out  to  nurse,  they  would  learn  everythino- 
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that  it  was  undesirable  they  should  learn? — 1 did 
not  speak  of  morality  in  the  extended  sense  that 
you  now  refer  to.  There  is  a morality  amongst  the 
Irish  people  that  is  not  common  in  other  nations  ; 
I mean  by  that,  that  in  Ireland,  where  families 
are  huddled  together  as  they  are,  therp  never  is  a 
mistake  between  males  and  females  ; I have  never 
heard  of  it. 

5998.  How  can  you  reconcile  those  two  state- 
ments ? — I can  reconcile  them  perfectly  well. 
Paddy  is  as  fond  of  his  whiskey  as  anybody ; that 
is  a very  immoral  thing;-  and,  also,  Paddy  is 
very  fond  of  a great  many  other  things  which  are 
immoral;  but  the  morality  I speak  of,  is  that 
people  in  the  same  house  are  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed,  and  no  mistakes  ever  occur ; and  I believe 
that  could  not  take  place  in  any  other  nation. 

5999.  I think  you  mentioned  that  in  one  in- 
stance you  disregard  the  law  in  the  management 
of  your  union  ? — Only  in  that  one  respect.  I said 
that  I always  allow  little  children,  infants  under 
the  age  of  four  or  five,  to  go  to  their  mothers. 
I hope  this  Committee  will  recommend  that  it 
may  be  made  lawful  for  the  same  disorderly 
thing  to  be  done  in  every  union. 

6000.  Do  you  propose  that  a change  should 
be  made  in  the  law  in  that  respect  ? — Certainly ; 
it  would  not  tend  to  the  nice  appearance  of  the 
workhouse,  but  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  little  children,  and  to  the  comfort  of 
their  mothers. 

6001.  You  referred  to  little  children  being  lent 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  an  apparent  increase 
in  the  families  of  the  persons  receiving  out-door 
relief ; that  I presume  was  not  in  recent  times  ? 
— No  ; there  has  been  no  out-door  relief  given 
since  1853. 

6002.  That  was  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
famine  ? — No ; the  famine  was  over,  but  there 
were  remnants  of  it. 

6003.  It  was  soon  after? — Yes. 

6004.  Lord  John  Browne.]  That  was  up  to  the 
latest  period  at  which  you  were  giving  out-door 
relief? — Yes.  The  out-door  relief  that  was  ad- 
ministered in  my  union  in  1853  was,  I beg  to 
remind  you,  under  the  present  law,  and  we  are 
just  as  able  to  give  it  now  as  we  were  then  if  it 
should  now  be  necessary. 

6005.  You  give  no  out-door  relief  at  all  at 
present  ? — W e are  never  asked  for  it. 

6006.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  You  have  no 
rule  excluding  any  cases;  and  if  fit  cases  for  out- 
door relief  appeared,  you  would  give  it  at  once  ? 
— -Yes. 

6007.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  What  is  the  amount  of 
population  in  Westport  Union? — I should  think 
Westport  would  be  about  30,000. 

6008.  Do  you  consider  that  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  destitute  poor  are  relieved  in  that  union  ? — 

I do.  Pauperism  is  not  at  all  the  same  tiling  in 
Ireland  that  it  is  in  England.  The  English  are 
apt  to  consider  that  there  are  more  paupers  in 
Ireland  than  there  are  in  England,  compared 
with  the  population ; but  it  is  the  greatest  mis- 
take that  can  be  made,  and  I will  account  for  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  if  they  desire 
it.  If  you  look  at  your  returns  for  England,  you 
will  find  that  the  pauperism  in  England  is  in  the 
towns  ; it  is  not  so  much  in  the  rural  districts  as 
it  is  in  the  towns.  Now,  in  Ireland,  the  rural 
districts  are  far  more  extensive  than  the  town 
districts.  There  is  more  than  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  England  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
There  is  Rot  a fifth  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
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in  the  town  districts,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
anything  like  the  paupers  in  Ireland  that  you 
would  suppose  we  have. 

6009.  You  relieved  133  people  as  a daily 
average  in  that  union  out  of  a population  of  about 
30,000  ; do  you  think  that  is  a fair  amount  of  re- 
lief ?— I do  think  it  is  fair  ; I take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Westport  people  act  as  we  do  in  Newport, 
and  we  never  refuse  relief,  and  seldom  put  to  them 
any  questions  whatsoever.  If  a person  asks  for 
relief  at  my  Board  there  is  the  workhouse  for 
him. 

6010.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Do  you  know  the 
manager  of  the  Westport  Union  ? — I do  not.  I 
was  vice-chairman  there  many  years  ago,  but  not 
lately. 

6011.  Lord  John  Broione.]  Do  you  know  that 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  the  guardians  do  admit  as 
a general  rule  all  the  people  who  apply  for  relief  ? 
— -I  do. 

6012.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  For  the  relief  of  those 
133  people  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  81 1 Z.,  while 
the  expenses  for  the  administration  of  that  relief 
are  890 1. ; now  I find  that  the  rates  are  13  \d.  in 
the  pound? — They  are  a great  deal  more  in 
Newport. 

6013.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  get 
justice  where  only  133  people  are  relieved,  and 
the  expenses  of  administering  that  relief  apart 
altogether  from  the  expense  of  the  food  are  7 Z. 
per  head  ?— - 1 do  believe  that  the  ratepayers  get 
perfect  justice  if  the  full  number  of  paupers  are 
relieved  in  the  union. 

6014.  Lord  John  Browne.]  That  7 Z.  a head 
includes  dispensary  relief  throughout  the  county, 
does  it  not?— No;  I do  not  think  7Z.  a head 
would  do  that;  9 Z.  a head  would  not  do  it. 

6015.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  The  expense  of  ad- 
ministering that  relief  entirely  apart  from  main- 
tenance is  7 Z.  a head?—  I believe  that  individual 
relief  under  the  Irish  Poor  Law  is  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  English  or  the  Scotch,  but  that, 
as  a whole,  the  system  is  far  more  economical. 

6016.  But  do  you  not  think  that  7 Z.  a head  for 
administering  that  amount  of  relief  is  a great 
waste  of  money  ? — I do  not ; if  it  is  necessary  it 
cannot  be  waste. 

6017.  I find  that  in  Newport  the  number  of 
paupers  in  your  workhouse  is  returned  here  in 
the  Commissioner’s  Report  as  81  ?— Ei«hty-ei°-ht 
is  the  number. 

. 601 8-  I find  the  expense  of  their  maintenance 
is  put  here  at  422  Z.,  and  the  expense  of  administer- 
ing the  relief  is  500  Z.,  which  is  6 Z.  10  s.  a head  ? 
—Yes;  but  I suppos.e  they  include  in  that  all 
the  expenses,  including  the  medical  charities, 
winch  is  a very  heavy  expense. 

6019.  No,  that  is  not  included ; but  I find  your 
mtes  in  Newport  are  1.?.  5\d.  or  Is.  5 l d.  ?— 
One  shilling  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny,  I 
think. 

6020.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  When  you  speak 
°*  1 *•  11  hd;  do  you  mean  the  present  rates?— I 
think  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  our 
rates  have  been  pretty  stationary.  We  are  a very 
highly-rated  union,  and  I dare  say  no  one  suffers 
more  than  I do  from  the  rates,  and  no  man  is 


more  pieased  to  pay  the  rates;  for  I believe  there 
never  was  a better  law  for  any  country  than  the 
loor  Law  of  Ireland;  it  is  the  civiliser  of  the 
country. 

6021  Sir  John  Arnott.]  But  is  it  not  your 
opinion  that  when  only  81  persons  are  relieved 


out  of  so  large  a union  Is.  11  d.  is  very  high? —It 
does  not  seem  an  enormous  rate. 

. 6022.  You  say  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of 

giving  any  out-door  relief  in  your  union  ? We 

are  never  asked  for  it;  we  have  not  been  asked 
for  it  for  the  last  two  or  three,  years. 

6023.  Are  you  aware  that  in  those  unions 
where  they  have  made  the  experiment  of  ad- 
ministering out-door  relief,  the  rating  is  very 
much  lower  than  in  your  union? — I believe  the 
difference  does  not  depend  upon  the  out-door 
relief  being  given,  but  upon  the  valuation  of  the 
union. 

6024.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Drogheda 
Union,  they  relieve  one  in  65  of  the  population 
and  that  the  rates  are  only  11  f <?.,  while  in  your 
union,  where  you  only  relieve  1 in  250  of  the 
population,  your  rates  are  Is.  lid.  ?— I dare  say; 
but  I believe  that  it  is  a very  demoralising  system 
that  they  are  going  on  with  in  the  Drogheda 
Union. 

6025.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion;  we  are  both  anxious  for  the  samethino-; 
but  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  indfs- 
criminate  out-door  relief  is  most  demoralising. 

6026.  _ Are  you  aware  that  the  relief  given  is 
not  indiscriminate,  but  it  is  that  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  Act,  namely,  relief  given  to 
widows  with  two  or  more  destitute  children,  relief 
given  to  orphan  or  deserted  children,  and  relief 
given  to  destitute  sick,  and  aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons; are  you  aware  that  those  are  the  classes  that 
those  unions  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving  ? 
— That  they  profess  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
relieving,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  restrict  it. 

6027.  Now,  are  you  connected  with  the  Castle- 
bar Union? — No  ; I am  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6028.  The  return  here  is,  that  there  are  131 
persons  in  the  workhouse  ; is  that  correct  for  the 
daily  number  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  is. 

6029.  I find  that  the  expenses  of  their  mainte- 
nance are  given  at  745  Z.,  and  that  the  expenses 
of  administering  that  relief,  are  given  as  700  Z.  ? 
— Yes. 

6030.  _ Is  it  your  opinion,  that  5 Z.  10  s.  per  head 
for  administering  that  relief,  is  not  too  large  ? — I 
am  sure  it  is  not  too  much ; if  it  were,  there 
would  be  “ B.  Banks  ” again,  with  his  “ by  order 
of  the  Commissioners.”  I think  a mistake  is 
often  made  about  the  number  of  persons  relieved ; 
people  take  it  as  an  aggregate,  when  it  is  only  the 
average  daily  number.  I believe  the  returns  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor  give  something  like 
44,000  ; some  people  would  suppose  that  was  the 
number  of  people  relieved  in  Ireland,  whereas  it 
is  only  the  average  daily  number.  In  out-door 
relief  you  have  a sticking-plaster,  and  if  a man  or 
woman  is  once  taken  on,  there  they  remain  until 
they  go  to  the  next  world ; they  are  always  seek- 
ing relief;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
with  respect  to  persons  relieved  inside  the  work- 
house,  there  is  a perpetual  change  of  inhabitants 
every  three  or  every  two  months,  and  therefore 
that  average  daily  number  of  44,000,  would  re- 
present a number  of  150,000  persons  relieved. 

6031.  Ar,e  you  not  aware,  that  the  evidence 
we  have  had  here,  shows  the  contrary  of  that? — 

I am  not  aware  of  that ; I give  you  fairly  and 
honestly  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

6032.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  I understand  you  to  say, 
that  where  persons  receive  out-door  relief  they 
must  necessarily  become  a permanent  burden 
upon  the  rates  as  long  as  they  live  ? — That  is  the 
tendency. 

6033.  Does- 
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6033.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  may  6043.  But  if  the  workhouse  is  so  desirable  a 
he  a great  number  of  cases  in  which  persons  who  thing  as  your  evidence  seems  to  imply,  why  do 
are,  either  by  accident  or  illness,  or  otherwise,  not  the  poor  people  avail  themselves  of  it?— Do 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  thrown  out  of  you  wish  them  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? If  so,  I 
work  for  a short  time,  might,  if  they  received  will  tell  you  how  to  induce  them  to  do  so ; give 
temporary  out-door  relief,  be  enabled  very  soon  them  potatoes  and  tobacco  and  they  will  o-0  in. 
afterwards  to  commence  work  again,  so  as  not  to  I myself  saw  a number  of  poor  creatures  16  or 
become  a permanent  burden  upon  the  rates?—  17  miles  out  of  London  yesterday,  in  their  little 
Yes;  and  in  such  cases  no  Board  of  Guardians  tents.  Can  you  change  these  poor  creatures? 
would  refuse  to  give  relief  if  to-morrow  such  a They  have  got  their  habits  and  dispositions  and 
person  came  up,  or  if  the  relieving  officers  said  yet  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  they  are  o-ipsies 
such  a person  had  come  up  and  sought  relief,  I still.  You  cannot  change  their  habits  and  in- 
would  insist  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians  giving  stincts  and.  feelings,  and  desires  in  a moment  • 

tl“‘ ”he4  A by,  degrees  I feel  that  a change  will  be 

6034.  1 ou  think  that  m those  cases  out-door  effected. 


relief  might  be  given  ? — Certainly ; and  the  Poor 
Law  contemplates  it. 

6035.  Practically,  I believe  that  intention  of 
the  law  has  not  generally  been  carried  into  effect? 


6044.  You  do  think,  however,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  an  aversion  to  go  into  the  work- 
house? — They  have. 

, 6045-  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  You  estate  that  in 


—Plenty  come  to  me  and  say,  “ Get  me  into  the  Scotland  they  give  people  1 s.  or  eio-hteen-pence  a 
infirmary,”  ^and  such  a man  goes  direct  into  the  week  as  out-door  relief,  and  allow  them  to  find 
the  workhouse.  the  remainder  of  their  sustenance  where  they 

6036.^ Do  you  ever  m cases  where  the  head  of  can.  Do  you  think  that  with  that  eighteen  pence 

or  1.9.  a week,  the  people  are  as”  well  off  as 
they  would  be  if  they  were  received  into  one  of 

your  poor-houses,  and  taken  care  of  there? 

Nothing  like  it. 

6046.  Do  you  think  that  the  relief  adminis- 
tered to  the  destitute  in  the  poor-houses  in 


the  family  is  sick  in  the  workhouse,  relieve  the 
family  outside  the  workhouse? — If  application 
were  made  they  would  get  the  relief ; I think  it 
is  a very  proper  case,  but  it  is  not  asked  for. 

6037.  But  may  not  the  reason  that  it  is  not 

asked  for  be,  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  _ 

out-door  relief  is  not  given  ?— It  may  be ; or  it  Ireland,  is,  with  reference  to  their  condition, 
may  be  that  the  persons  have  a little  means  of  “ore  valuable  and  useful  to  them,  than  a small 
their  own.  When  I say  that  that  would  be  a sum  of  money  would  be,  leaving  them  to  provide 
very  proper  case  to  be.  put  on  out-door  relief,  I f°r  themselves? — That  is  my  opinion,  from  a 
mean,  that  if  the  parties  were  really  destitute,  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Suppose  a ploughman  of  my  own  got  his  arm  ^aw  acquired  in  15  years.  Children  that  have 
broken  or  hurt,  and  by  that  means  his  family  come  into  our  workhouse,  babes  in  arms,  have 
were  thrown  into  destitution,  I believe  they  g°ne  out  educated,  able  to  fill  the  post  of  tutors 
would  be  as  well  entitled  to  relief  as  anybody  in  and  teachers  in  the  families  of  farmers,  and  not 
the  workhouse ; and  if  they  applied  to  me,  I cer-  on^7  as  tutors ; I know  a gentleman  who  took  one 
tainly  would  say  that  they  should  get  temporary  °f  our  boys,  as  a groom,  into  his  establishment  ; 
relief.  It  is,  then,  no  sticking-plaster ; it  is  a that  gentleman  was  a man  of  business,  and  had 
most  benevolent  and  proper  use  of  the  law.  a g^od  deal  to  do  in  magisterial  matters  ; and, 

6038.  I think  you  stated  that  the  number  of  boding  tbat  man  was  so  well  educated,  when 

the  clerk  who  drew  up  the  informations  and 
so  on  was  not  present,  he  employed  that  very  boy 
to  draw  up  the  informations.  And  everythin**- 
that  boy  had  learned,  he  had  learned  in  the 
workhouse. 

6047.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  any  application 

for  in-door  relief  has  ever  been  refused  in  your 


illegitimate  births  had  greatly  increased  of  late  ? 
— Yes. 

6039.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  what  the 
causes  of  that  increase  may  be? — People  becoming 
worse  and  worse,  I suppose,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

6040.  There  is  no  particular  cause  that  strikes 


your  mind  ? — I believe  that  one  cause  is,  to  a great  )vorkll°use  ^ es>  there  have  been  such  cases, 
extent,  that  idle  and  foolish  young  men,  finding  , tkey  "ave  been  very,  very  rare  indeed, 
there  is  no  great  responsibility  in  the  matter,  do  an<1  mosti  Pecukar  cases  \ 4 have  already  given 


not  reflect  what  they  are  doing ; but  there  must  y0U  a return’  showing  that  in  only  one  single 

be  a great.  1 caso  in  +wr,  1 - 1 

than  that. 


be  a great  many  other  and  more  cogent  causes  ?as<i  m tw0  n!ont,ls  kas  reIief  been  refused,  and 
than  +W  ° m that  case  the  refusal  can  hardly  be  called  a re- 


fusal, because  I gave  the  man  his  choice  of  the 
workhouse,  infirmary,  or  the  county  infirmary  ; 
and  he  chose  the  infirmary  of  the  county. 

6048.  In  any  case  of  destitution,  would  it  be 
refused  ? — Not  at  all ; no  case  of  destitution  has 
ever  been  refused,  to  my  knowledge. 

6049.  Do  you  know  whether  those  cases  that 
•etencc  • it  is  nnt~nai;n7  wW  *1“'*  "7u'-eBU11L  ana  were  refused  were  cases  that  did  not  come  pro- 

^£^^*** for b7tl,e  Poor 

Scotland  mArf* England Tl^  1.  , ° m “?“?  ?TYe8’  we  W never  been  asked  for  it 

week  or  eighteen-pence’  to  a maf  and  the  last  ?ree  3'ears’  but  we  never  refused 

tinue  to  do  that  veai  and  veSs  an  l i 7 a"  lV\any  °f  the  cases  which  the  Honourable 
leave  him  +n  8 and  7ears’  and  Member,  Mr.  Cogan,  has  just  specified 

of  his  livelihood”  U0US  ie  streets  for  the  rest  6051.  Then,  whether  with  respect  to  out-door 

0.28.  -°r  m-door  relief  under  the  existing  law,  you  have 

N N 4 never 


6041.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Are  you  aware  that  in 
Scotland  lm  24  of  the  whole  population  is  re- 
lieved, while  in  Ireland  we  only  relieve  1 in  250? 
— 1 es. 

6042.  Do  you  think  that  that  comparison  is  fair 
to  the  Irish  poor  ?—!  believe  ours  is  more  effec- 
tual relief,,  and  that  theirs  is  only  makeshift  and 


Sir  R. 
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never  refused  to  give  it  to  the  classes  contem- 
plated by  the  law  ? — Certainly  not. 

6052.  Then  do  you  recommend  any  change  of 
law  in  that  respect,  giving  your  opinion  as  a 
guardian  of  great  experience  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land ? — Iso,  I think  there  is  no  change  to  be 
wished. 

6053.  The  only  change  you  recommend  is,  that 
children  up  to  four  years  of  age,  should  be  al- 
lowed access  to  their  mothers,  instead  of  the  age 
being  limited  to  two? — Yes;  I would  go  as  far  as 
four  years,  I think. 

6054.  You  would  extend  the  period  from  two 
years  to  four  years? — Yes,  I would;  and  there  i& 
another  thing  I would  instance  ; I do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a class  in  all  the  unions  of  Ireland, 
except  may  be  in  Cork,  or  in  some  of  the  very 
large  union  workhouses,  such  a3  Dublin  ; but  it 
is  said  a number  of  girls  from  15  to  18  years  of 
age  are  draughted  off  at  that  age,  into  the  able- 
bodied  class.  Now,  if  there  is  such  a class 
(which  I do  not  know)  I believe  there  is  not 
in  country  workhouses,  I would  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a classification  for  them,  for  moral 
and  training  purposes. 

6055.  I think  you  have  said  that  the  number 
of  illegitimate  children,  in  poorhouses,  is  in- 
creasing ? — Yes. 

6056.  Largely  increasing  ? — Yes,  in  some 
unions ; not  very  much  in  my  union. 

6057.  I think  1 understood  you  to  say,  that  a 
woman  with  one  illegitimate  child,  you  frequently 
find  to  have  been  more  a victim  than  a criminal  ? 
—Almost  always;  particularly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Ireland  is  undergoing  a great  change ; 
there  are  temptations  now  that  heretofore  our 
poor  were  not  subject  to,  and  many  poor  young 
women  are  taken  advantage  of;  immoralities  take 
place,  and  they  have  children,  as  I have  just  ex- 
plained, and  I believe  it.  is  in  part  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land. 

6058.  You  really  think  there  is  a particular 
increase  in  those  children  of  late  years? — Yes; 
and  I think  that  it  is  partly  from  the  change  I 
now  refer  to,  and  the  contamination  of  the  settlers 
in  the  country. 

6059.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Do  you  attribute  it  ex- 
clusively to  those  causes  ? — No,  not  exclusively. 

6060.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Are  women  with 
one  illegitimate  child  put  into  any  class  by  them- 
selves in  your  workhouse,  or  are  they  allowed  to 
have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  with  a 
view  to  their  reformation  ? — If  they  have  chil- 
dren they  are  put  in  the  nurses’  class  separately, 
but  they  are  not  degraded  by  us  in  any  way, 
nor  would  I think  it  right  that  they  should  be. 
They  are  in  the  class  where  the  mothers  are  with 
their  children,  separate  from  the  rest. 

6061.  But  they  are  in  that  class  because  they 
are  mothers,  and  not  because  they  are  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children? — Just  so;  'but  if  a woman 
came  in  from  the  street  she  would  be  separated. 

6062.  Have  you  any  of  those  women  in  the 
workhouse? — At  times  we  may,  but  very  seldom. 

6063.  In  reference  to  deserted  children,  you 
mentioned  a case  in  which  the  grand  jury  made 
some  regulations  with  respect  to  number? — Yes; 
they  would  not  go  beyond  a certain  number  in 
each  district ; the  rest  were  sent  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital ; but  20  was  merely  a number  as- 
sumed by  me  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

6064.  Lord  John  Browned]  Was  that  regula- 
tion found  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  im- 


mense number  of  applications  that  were  made  ? . 

Yes,  and  the  jobbery  that  was  carried  oh. 

6065.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] This  was  a regu- 
lation that  the  grand  jury  adopted  themselves 
not  a restriction  legally  imposed  ? — It  was  amongst 
themselves. 

. 6066.  Then  the  regulation  was,  that  they  as- 
signed a certain  number  of  deserted  children  to 
each  barony,  and  if  a greater  number  of  applica- 
tions was  made,  they  said,  “ We  will  send  them 
up  to  Dublin'’ ? — Yes. 

6067.  And  you  state  that  that  at  once  checked 
the  increase  of  the  applications? — Certainly. 

6068.  You  think  that  the  feelings  of  the 
mothers,  when  their  children  were  likely  to  be- 
sent  off  to  a distance,  prevented  their  making 
application  ? — That  is  my  reading  of  the  result. 
I do  not  know  that  for  a positive  fact,  but  I be- 
lieve it. 

4069.  But  practically,  the  applications  did  not 
occur  when  the  number  had  been  reached  after 
which  the  children  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  ? — Just  so. 

6070.  Now,  if  all  the  orphan  children  in  your 
workhouse  were  put  out  to  nurse,  as  has  been 
proposed,  can  you  suggest  any  precaution  where- 
by the  mothers  of  children  should  not  themselves 
be  selected  as  nurses  ? — I am  very  sure  they 
would ; in  at  least  one-half  the  cases  they  would 
do  just  what  was  done  in  the  time  of  Pharoah, 
3,000  years  age. 

6071.  You  think  such  a system  would  be  liable 
to  great  abuse  ? — Certainly. 

6072.  You  do  not  recommend  it  ? — I do  not,  and 
I would  not  decline  to  recommend  it  alone  on 
those  grounds,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  children.. 
When  I am  going  to  my  workhouse  I pass  through 
a populous  district  in  the  town  of  Newport.  I 
am  a very  strange  sort  of  person,  and  I carry 
halfpence  and  pence  in  my  pocket,  and  I will  tell 
you  what  for : The  little'  children  know  me  and 
my  dog  better,  perhaps,  than  I know  myself,  and 
they  come  round  me,  and  1 look  at  them  and  see 
them  with  ringworm,  and  filth,  and  dirt,  so  that  I 
could  not  touch  them,  and  their  heads  are  often 
covered  with  diseases  I do  not  like  to  name,  and 
I give  them  a halfpenny  or  a penny  to  buy  cakes, 
and  they  like  me ; and  I then  go  on  to  my  work- 
house,  where  my  own  children  are,  and  compare 
them  with  the  others,  and  I say,  “ Do  not  send 
my  children,  my  workhouse  children,  into  the 
streets,  or  into  the  towns,  or  into  the  neighbour- 
hoods .where,  they  would  go  back  to  where  there 
is  no  civilisation,  or  cleanliness,  or  order. 

.6073.  I presume  you  have  a system  of  indus- 
trial training  for  young  people  in  your  work- 
house  ? — When  we  had  children  of  a proper  age, 
which  we  had  from.  1852  or  1853  up  to  1859,  we 
had  industrial  training,  and  all  the  children  from 
the  age  of  11  to  15  were,  more  or  less,  under  it; 
but  we  have  not  children  now  of  a proper  age, 
we  have  no  children  to  train. 

6074.  As  soon  as  your  children  are  of  an  age 
to  be  useful  and  handy,  they  are  sought  for  for 
situations  outside  the  workhouse? — Yes;  they 
are  sought  for  and  taken  out. 

6075.  What  mode  of  supervision  have  you' 
over  those  children  when  they  are  placed  out  in 
situations? — The  relieving  officer  looks  after 
them. 

6076.  Have  any  cases  occurred  in  which  he 
has  found  they  had  been  ill-treated  ? — Not  many; 
but  some  cases  have  occurred  in  which  they  have 
come  back  to  us  in  a very  frightful  condition. 

6077.  They 
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6077.  They  had  been  badly  treated  by  their 
masters? — Very. 

6078.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Those  cases  were 
not  numerous  ? — No ; but  there  have  been  such 
cases. 

6079.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Cases  showing 
neglect  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ters?— Yes. 

6080.  You  have  stated  that  the  quality  of  the 
food  is  uncommonly  good  in  your  workhouse ; 
have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  punish  the  con- 
tractors for  attempting  the  substitution  of  inferior 
articles?  — Yes;  about  eight  years  ago  we 
punished  a contractor  for  milk.  We  never  let 
a case  pass;  we  always  punish  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. 

6081.  The  rule  of  the  Board  is,  that  when  a 
case  of  attempted  fraud  occurs  in  that  way,  you 
invariably  punish  ? — Y es. 

6082.  You  order  the  goods  from  some  one  else 
and  charge  the  difference? — Yes;  and  there  is 
sometimes  a penalty  which  we  always  enforce  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  bond. 

6083.  You  find  that  system  perfectly  effec- 
tual ?--Yes.  What  do  you  suppose  we  pay  for 
our  milk  ? It  would  be  thought  a very  small 
price  in  London,  but  country  gentlemen  will  un- 
derstand it ; we  have  never  paid  less  than  7 d.  a 
gallon,  and  we  do  not  use  buttermilk. 

6084.  Do  you  think  that  a careful  examination 
of  the  goods  supplied,  and  the  enforcing  of  the 
penalty  when  the  contract  is  broken,  are  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  a good  supply  of  articles  of  food  ? 
— Certainly. 

6085.  Now,  what  are  the  salaries  generally  of 
your  doctors,  under  the  Medical  Relief  Act  ?— 
One  doctor  lias  about  150 1.  a year  altogether; 
another  of  our  medical  officers  has  80 /.  a year. 

I heard  a gentleman  say  here  on  Tuesday  that 
he  thought  that  was  a great  deal  too  low,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  There  is  one  medical 
officer  who  has  less  than  80 /.  a year.  He  is  in  a 
very  distant  part  of  the  country  ; I forget  what 
his  salary  is,  but  it  is  very  low.  He  is  a very 
young  man,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  a 
medical  officer  to  settle  there.  About  30  years 
ago  no  medicine  was  used  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  my  union.  They  did  not  know  what 
medicine  was  in  those  districts,  and  they  were 
long-lived  people.  There  is  fine  bracing  air 
there. 

6086.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Can  you  state 
what  that  medical  officer’s  salary  is  to  whom  you 
have  last  referred? — I think  about  40 7.  or  50  /. 

6087.  Is  he  a fully  qualified  medical? — Yes, 
and  I believe  he  is  an  m.  d.  too. 

6088-94.  Is  the  population  of  the  district  any 
way  considerable  ? — It  is  not ; it  is  somewhere 
between  2,000  and  3,000;  the  district  is  a very 
wild  one. 

6095.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  You  have  stated 
that  one  of  your  officers  received  a very  low 
salary,  namely  about  40  /.  or  50 7.  a year  ? — Yes. 

6096.  Do  you  consider  40  l.  or  50  /.  a year  is 
a fair  remuneration  for  an  educated  man  perform- 
ing duties  of  that  kind  ? — It  is  very  small. 

6097.  Has  he  any  prospect  of  increasing  his 
salary  by  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — To  a 
very  small  extent  he  has.  The  difficulty  in  that 
district  is  the  valuation  of  the  district,  then  the 
question  is,  how  are  you  to  make  that  district' remu- 
nerative to  him  with  the  amount  that  we  can 
afford  to  give  him.  Now,  in  a poor  wild  district 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres,  it  is  an 
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impossibility ; you  must  first  improve  the  country, 
and  let  it  become  richer  and  more  fertile. 

6098.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  a vacancy 
occurs  in  a district  like  that  you  are  forced  to  take 
a junior  hand,  because  you  cannot  get  an  experi- 
enced one  to  go  into  such  a locality  ? — Just  so. 
The  small  sum  of  80  /.  a year,  with  medicines  and 
appliances,  in  the  island  of  Achill  is  a shilling  in 
the  pound  upon  the  valuation  of  those  divisions. 

6099.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  superannuating  your  old  officers  ?— I am 
against  it. 

6 100.  Would  you  prefer  to  give  them  better 
salaries  than  they  receive  at  present,  and  promise 
them  no  superannuation  ? — I think  they  are  very 
well  paid.  I would  make  them  do  their  duty. 

. 6101.  You  recommend  no  alteration  in  the  law 

m that  respect? — No.  A petition  was  sent  to 
my  union,  and  I recommended  the  guardians  not 
to  sign  it,  and  we  refused  to  sign  it.  I think 
those  gentlemen  are  very  well  paid,  and  that  it 
is  only  a job. 

6102.  Is  there  any  alteration  or  amendment  in 
the  Poor  Law  that  you  would  suggest  with  re- 
ference to  the  medical  charities  ?— No. 

6103.  Mr.  Herbert]  Are  you  satisfied  that 
there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  ille- 
gitimate children  in  the  districts  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  ?— I am  satisfied  of  it.  I have 
carefully  examined  it,  and  that  is  my  belief. 

6104.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  this 
apparent  increase  may  arise  from  the  Poor  Law 
itself  having  made  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  more  manifest  by  the  mothers  coming 
for  relief? — That  is  a question  I will  not  answer, 
because  before  the  Poor  Law  was  in  operation, 
these  cases  did  not  come  prominently  before  the 
public.  When  I said  I was  sure,  I merely  spoke 
as  to  my  own  knowledge  since  the  Poor  Law 
was  in  operation. 

6105.  I dare  say  you  will  answer  me  to  this 
extent,  that  that  may  possibly  be  the  case  ? — It 
may. 

_ 6106.  Were  you  not  largely  concerned  in 
giving  what  I will  call  famine  relief? — Yes,  very 
largely. 

6107.  Did  it  never  come  under  your  observa- 
tion that  children  turned  up  as  illegitimate  who 
had  never  been  heard  of  as  illegitimate  children 
before,  having  lived  with  their  mothers  upon 
charity,  or  by  begging,  and  who  but  for  that 
relief  would  have  never  appeared  in  any  return  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  was  so ; but  we  had  very 
little  time  to  examine  into  these  things. 

6108.  In  those  days  of  which  you  spoke  in  a 
previous  answer,  the  very  fact  of  the  regulation 
you  had  to  make  in  the  grand  jury  with  regard 
to  limiting  the  relief  given  to  a certain  number 
of  children  must  have  shown  a very  considerable 

revalence  of  illegitimacy? — There  was, no  doubt, 
ut  not  to  the  same  extent  as  now. 

6109.  You  never  did  hear  of  the  same  regula- 
tion being  made  in  any  other  county  ? — Never. 

6110.  When  the  grand  jury  found  the  number 
so  great  as  to  make  that  restrictive  regulation 
necessary,  I believe  there  were  no  English  and 
Scotch  settlers  ? — Not  many. 

6111.  Mr.  Maguire.]  What  is  the  salary  of 
your  matron  ? — £.  35  a year. 

6112.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  master? — I 
am  not  speaking  very  accurately,  but  I think 
he  receives  between  50/.  and  60/. 

6113.  Is  that  40/.  or  50/.  in  money? — Between 
40/.  and  50/.,  I think. 

O o 6114.  Do 
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6114.  Do  you  think  the  master  or  matron  of 
your  union*  who  is  paid  such  a salary,  can  make 
a provision  for  old  age  out  of  that  salary  ? — It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  master  should  only  follow 
that  occupation. 

6115.  Take  the  matron  then? — She  is  very 
well  paid. 

6116.  She  has  35 1.  a year? — Yes. 

6117.  What  provision  could  she  possibly  make 
for  old  age  out  of  that  salary? — I think  she  could 
make  a very  good  provision  if  she  were  at  all 
frugal. 

6118.  You  represent  to  the  Committee  that 
the  scale  of  payment  to  poor  law  officers  is  so 
large  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  malting  any 
provision  for  their  old  age  in  the  way  of  super- 
annuation ? — I am  very  certain  that  there  is  not. 

6119.  You  said  that  if  you  gave  people  po- 
tatoes and  tobacco  in  the  workhouse,  you  thought 
they  would  go  in  ? — Yes,  many  more  would. 

6120.  Was  not  that  a pleasant  exaggeration  of 
yours? — It  would  be  an  exaggeration  if  I said 
that  all  people  would  go  in  on  that  account,  but 
I do  really  believe  that  a great  many  more  could 
go  in  than  do  go  in  now  if  you  would  only  give 
them  potatoes  and  tobacco,  and  I will  tell  you 
why  I believe  that;  when  we  separated  from 
another  workhouse,  we  were  only  two-thirds  in 
number  of  that  workhouse  ; that  workhouse  gave 
potatoes,  and  we  gave  up  potatoes.  The  work- 
house  we  separated  from  increased  in  number 
considerably,  and  they  had  to  give  up  potatoes, 
while  we  did  not  increase  in  number. 

6121.  Lord  John  Browne. ] That  was  the 
Westport  Union  ? — Yes. 

6122.  Mr.  Maguire. ] Are  there  any  decent 
mechanics  in  the  towns  of  Newport,  Westport, 
and  Castlebar  ? — I am  sure  there  are. 

6123.  Various  classes  of  mechanics? — Yes. 

6124.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  they  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  accident  or  sickness? — 
Very  seldom,  but  there  may  be  such  cases. 

6125.  Do  any  of  that  class  ever  apply  for  relief 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

6126.  What  becomes  of  them  then  if  they  meet 
with  such  misfortunes  as  I have  mentioned? — 
That  class  of  men  can  get  employment  to  any 
amount  in  the  country,  masons,  carpenters,  and 
smiths ; it  is  through  their  own  bad  conduct  if 
they  are  not  well  off,  and  independent. 

6127.  But  even  if  through  their  own  bad  con- 
duct they  fall  into  poverty,  do  they  ever  apply  to 
your  workhouse  for  relief? — If  they  did  they 
should  have  it  at  once. 

6128.  But  my  question  is  whether,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  even  supposing  that  they  fall  into  poverty 
through  their  own  bad  conduct  they  apply  to  the 
workhouse  for  relief  ? — They  have  never  applied, 
and  I do  not  think  sueh  does  occur. 

6129.  Then  the  system  you  adopt  has  not  a 
tendency  to  induce  them  to  enter? — Certainly 
not. 

6130.  If  you  gave  tobacco  and  potatoes  would 
that  class  go  into  the  workhouse,  in  your  opinion? 
— No. 

6131 . Do  you  think  any  decent  man,  deprived 
of  employment  by  sickness  or  accident  would  go 
into  your  workhouse,  however  well  managed  it 
may  be,  if  you  offered  him  tobacco  and  potatoes  ? 
— For  the  tobacco  and  potatoes  ? 

6132.  Yes? — No,  I do  not. 

6133.  You  think  the  Poor  Law  has  been  a great 
blessing  to  Ireland  and  a great  civilizer  ? — Yes. 

6134.  I am  very  anxious  to  know  in  what  way 


it  has  been  such  a blessing  and  civilizer  ? — The 
Poor  Laws  have  taught  me  and  the  like  of  me  our 
responsibilities ; they  have  taught  the  poor  people 
that  those  that  are  over  them  are  bound  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  to  be  their  protectors,  and  to 
do  for  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

6135.  But  while  the  law  has  shown  them  the 
legal  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  the  law 
how  has  the  law  given  them  a keener  apprecia- 
tion of  their  moral  obligations  ? — I never  read  the 
Poor  Law  in  my  life,  and  I was  only  afraid  that 
you  would  ask  me  some  legal  questions  that  I 
could  not  answer ; still  that  law  has  taught  me 
moral  obligations,  if  I did  not  know  them  before. 
In  attending  that  Board  which  I do  attend,  and 
seeing  those  poor  people,  I have  learnt  the  moral 
obligations  there  are  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich. 

6136.  Do  you  think  that  every  other  guardian 
in  Ireland  is  influenced  by  the  same  high  and 
benevolent  motives  as  yourself? — I would  not 
speak  for  others.  . 

6137.  But  you  are  speaking  for  the  influence 
of  the  poor  law  generally  throughout  the  country? 
— I believe  that  most  of  the  ex  officio  guardians 
throughout  Ireland,  or  a great  many  of  them, 
who  are  in  positions  of  responsibility,  are  actuated 
by  those  motives  which  you  are  kind  enough  to 
call  high  and  benevolent. 

6138.  Assuming  for  a moment  that  they  refuse 
relief  to  destitute  people,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  that  shows  a keen  sense  of  moral  obligation  ? 
— I think  it  is  not  the  case. 

6139.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  union  of 
Cork  ? — Thank  God,  I do  not,  except  what  I read 
in  the  papers. 

6140.  You  know  nothing  about  Cork? — I believe 
it  is  a great  mistake  in  the  law,  that  there  should 
be  those  vast  unions;  where  there  are  congre- 
gated together  thousands  of  people,  and  where 
there  must  be  a difficulty  in  keeping  order  and 
regularity  ; besides  that,  I believe  that  the  Cork 
Workhouse  was  never  intended  for  a workhouse 
at  all ; there  cannot  be  good  air  in  it. 

6141.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  any  large 
city,  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Limerick,  the  relief 
at  present  administered  is  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  ? — I will  not  say ; I represent  here 
the  rural  districts. 

6142.  Do  you  confine  your  evidence  entirely 
to  the  rural  districts? — Yes. 

6143.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
people  in  your  district  were  great  savages  30 
years  ago  ? — No,  I certainly  say  that  they  were 
very  uncivilized ; I am  not  a very  civilized  per- 
son myself. 

6144.  I wish  we  had  many  more  of  the  same 
class ; but  at  any  rate,  if  the  people  in  your  dis- 
trict were  very  uncivilized,  they  were  according 
to  your  evidence  very  long  lived  ? — It  is  a moun- 
tainous district. 

6145.  Can  you  say  whether  the  present  gene- 
ration is  as  long  lived  as  that  of  30  years  ago  ? — 
I cannot  exactly  answer  that. 

6146.  You  mentioned  that  the  Poor  Law  has 
brought  with  it  great  blessings  ? — Yes. 

6147.  Can  you  state  that  the  people  are  more 
healthy  than  they  were  before  ? — No ; I doubt  if 
that  is  one  of  the  blessings  that  it  has  brought. 

6148.  You  state  also  that  there  is  a great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  ? — Not 
in  my  district,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  several 
unions ; not  exactly  in  mine. 

6149.  Do  you  think  that  is  another  great  bless- 
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ing  attributable  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  indeed  I 
do  not ; I am  here  to  express  my  hope  that  some 
law  may  be  made  to  put  a stop  to  it. 

6150.  You  account  for  that  increase  of  illegiti- 
macy by  giving  it  as  your  opinion  that  people  are 
getting  worse  and  worse ; is  that  another  result 
of  this  great  civilizing  agent? — No;  but  I do 
believe  that  as  fresh  people  come  into  the  country 
they  bring  new  habits  with  them,  which  lead  to 
results  that  the  people  were  not  accustomed  to. 

6151.  You  spoke  of  this  Poor  Law  being  a 
great  civilizer,  and  yet  you  say  the  people  get 
worse  and  worse  ? — It  is  not  the  Poor  Law  that 
brings  those  people  into  the  country ; nor  yet 
that  causes  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ille- 
gitimate births. 

6152.  Lord  Naas.]  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor 
Law  has  anything  to  do  with  that  increase  ? — No 
further  than  this,  that  if  there  were  means  of 
punishing  the  fathers  it  would  give  means  of  pre- 
venting it ; the  Poor  Law  has  been  the  civilizer 
of  the  country,  and  no  one  can  deny  it ; and  we 
may  thank  God  that  it  has  been  introduced. 

6153.  Mr.  Maguire. J Is  not  one  of  the  great 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Poor  Law  this,  that  for- 
merly the  poor  supported  the  poor,  but  now  the 
law  compels  the  wealthier  classes  to  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  responsibility  ? — A great  deal  of 
that  is  the  case. 

6154.  Is  not  that  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No ; it  is  one  advantage,  and  in 
the  same  way  in  relation  to  medical  charities, 
one  individual  might  have  had  in  a whole  district 
to  support  the  medical  charities  under  the  grand- 
jury  system ; while  now,  to  the  very  uttermost 
end  of  every  union,  the  law  obliges  the  ratepayer 
to  pay  for  the  medical  charities. 

6 155.  According  to  their  responsibilities,  which, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  higher  classes  to  a 
certain  extent  shrank  from  before? — Certainly 
not ; under  the  Poor  Law  system  I do  not  pay 
one-fourth  of  what  I formerly  paid  under  the 
grand-jury  system  of  dispensary  relief.  I was 
the  person  who  supported  the  dispensaries  in  my 
district  for  miles  and  miles  around,  for  years  and 
years  under  the  old  system,  and  therefore  I may 
well  praise  the  Poor  Law. 

6156.  But  for  the  material  support  of  the  poor, 
there  was  formerly  no  regular  provision ; people 
gave  just  according  to  their  inclination,  or  accord- 
ing to  their  immediate  contact  with  poverty? — Yes. 

6157.  The  poor  were  nearer  to  the  poor,  and  it 
was  the  poor  that  supported  the  poor? — Yes. 

John  Yandeledr  Stewart, 

6170.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  You  have  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  working  of  the  present 

oor  law  system  in  Ireland? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

have  been  now  15  years  Chairman  of  the  Letter- 
kenny  Union. 

6171.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  present  poor 
law  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that  part  of 
Ireland  ? — I know  of  no  law  that  has  ever  pro- 
duced the  same  good. 

6172.  You  conceive  that  it  has  had  Ihe  effect 
of  promoting  self-reliance,  which  was  in  old  times 
rather  wanting  in  the  Irish  character? — Yes,  I 
should  say  it  was  always  wanting  in  the  Celtic 
character.  The  Poor  Law  throws  upon  everybody 
a moral  responsibility,  which  tends  to  cultivate  it. 

6173.  It  has  had,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect  of 
making  the  population  more  self-reliant? — Yes. 
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6158.  The  great  advantage  which  is  now 
derived  from  the  Poor  Law  is  this,  that  every 
man  is  now  made  to  bear  his  share  ? — Yes. 

6159.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~]  In  fact,  property 
is  now  brought  into  contribution  which  did  not 
previously  contribute  ? — Yes. 

6160.  Lord  John  Browne.]  You  have  stated  that 
artisans  do  not  apply  to  be  takeu  into  your  work- 
house  ? — J ust  so. 

6161.  Is  one  reason  of  that  the  fact  that  arti- 
sans in  the  county  of  Mayo,  when  there  is  no 
employment  in  their  own  districts,  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  away  to  seek  employment  else- 
where?— Yes. 

6162.  Chairman.']  You  have  stated  that  your 
union  was  formerly  part  of  a much  larger  union  ? 
— Yes. 

61.63.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
those  very  large  unions  are  very  undesirable  ? — 
Very  undesirable.  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
practicable  to  work  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
worked,  beyond  an  area  of  seven  or  eight  miles, 
around  a workhouse.  You  will  find  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poor  Law  practically,  that  when  the 
area  is  15  or  16  miles,  the  same  relief  is  not  given 
to.  the  poor  as  within  an  area  of  six  or  seven 
miles. 

6164.  The  distance  which  the  poor  have  to 
travel  amounts  to  a prohibition  of  relief? — Yes. 

6165.  You  entirely  approve  of  the  sub-division 
which  was  made  in  the  case  of  your  own  union  ? 
—Yes. 

6166.  You  would  object  to  an  increase  of  the 
area  of  any  union  in  such  a way  that  the  poor 
should  be  compelled  to  travel  such  long,  distances 
to  seek  relief? — If  you  want  to  silence  the  Poor 
Law,  amalgamate. 

6167.  In  other  respects  you  approve  of  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stands  ? — Yes. 

6168.  There  is  no  material  point  in  which  you 
wish  to  suggest  any  ehange  ? — None  ; I believe 
it  is  working  admirably,  and  I believe  that  any 
hasty  desire  to  make  changes  would  do  material 
injury  to  the  country. 

6169.  With  regard,  however,  to  a subject  which 
does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Poor  Law,  but  is 
connected  with  the  working  of  it,  namely,  em- 
powering guardians  to  compel  the  fathers  of 
illegitimate  children  to  pay  for  their  maintenance, 
you  do  recommend  to  the  Committee  a change  in 
the  law  ? — I do. 


Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

6174.  I think  the  question  of  extending  out- 
door relief  has  been  mooted  at  your  Board? — 
Yes. 

6175.  Is  it  your  opinion,  and  that  of  your 
Board,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise  ? 
— My  Board  is  unanimous  against  any  further 
extension  of  out-door  relief ; and,  in  fact,  I may 
say  that  my  presence  here  has  entirely  originated 
in  a requisition  of  the  Board  that  I should  be 
examined  against  it,  because  they  feel  so  very 
strongly  upon  it. 

6 176.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  cases  to  which 
out-door  relief  is  now  limited  by  law  embrace  all 
that  is  necessary  ? — Yes ; I think  the  law  provides 
for  all  the  classes  to  whom  out-door  relief  ought 
to  be  given. 

6177.  I presume  you  consider  that  the  work- 
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house  test  is  a very  valuable  feature  in  the  exist- 
■t,  ing  law  ? — Yes. 

6 178.  And  one  that  must  be  maintained  ? — It 
is  one  that  we  could  never  do  without. 
ie  6179.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  a great  in- 
• crease  of  outdoor  relief  would  not  only  be 
destructive  of  property,  but  would  also  check 
any  improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
population  ? — I think  if  you  had  out-door  relief, 
it  would,  be  tremendously  abused,  and  in  beino- 
abused,  it  would  add  to  the  rates,  and  it  would 
abstract  in  that  way  capital  that  is  now  devoted 
to  the  employment  of  industry. 

6180.  You  think  it  would  probably  lead  to 
frauds,  and  that  those  to  whom  the  law  now 
allows  you  to  administer  it  would  not  be  bene- 
fited? I believe,  in  the  existing  state  of  Ireland, 
it  would  be  totally  impossible  to  exercise  a 
control  over  out-door  relief,  if  given  to  able- 
bodied  paupers. 

6181.  I believe  you  have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  at  some  of  the  relief  committees  in 
the  famine  year  ?— Yes,  I took  a great  deal  of 
trouble  about  it. 

6182.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  that 
you  have  had  experience  of  the  frauds  that  were 
practised  under  that  system  ? — Before  the  famine 
had  begun  I foresaw  all  that  was  before  us,  and 
I got  together  a few  of  the  intelligent  people  in 
my  union,  and  I explained  to  them  my  views, 
and  I got  them  to  agree  to  divide  the  union  into’ 
small  districts,  and  we  took  what  I may  call  a 
complete  census  of  the  whole  of  the  district, 
putting  down  every  name,  and  even  the  age  of 
each  individual  in  the  union.  We  went  out, 
and  we  took  a census  of  all  their  crops,  of  all 
their  stock,  and  all  their  resources ; we  then 
took  and  divided  them  all  into  classes.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  and  we  determined  to  allow  nobody  to 
be  relieved  in  either  B,  C,  or  D,  until  he  had 
fallen  into  the  class  of  A.  As  soon  as  the  people 
be<mn  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  famine,  and  we 
had  to  give  relief,  we  carried  that  arrangement 
ou*-  Then  we  introduced  out-door  relief,  and 
although  we  exercised  the  most  complete  vigi- 
lance according  to  our  own  rule,  each  day  the 
numbers  that  came  to  be  relieved  were  increased. 

As  soon  as  we  obtained  power  to  employ  them 
upon  drainage  and  reproductive  works  under  Mr 
Labouchere’s  letter,  I took  the  whole  of  the  ex-  ' 
penditure  of  my  own  electoral  division,  and  I , 
was  desirous  to  employ  100  men,  the  relieving  ■ 
office  actually  struck  off  the  public  works  300  be-  1 
fore  I could  get  80  men  for  my  drainage,  because,  1 
when  they  knew  they  would  have  to  do  a day’s  t 
work  for  a day’s  pay,  they  went  off  from  the  c 
works,  although  we  applied  the  information  which  j 
we  had  acquired  before  the  famine  as  a check,  a 
and  although  we  had  also  the  labour  check  of  c 
the  public  works.  : 

6183.  You  consider  that  in  spite  of  any  rules  t 

you  could  lay  down,  you  would  be  liable  to  great  t 
frauds  in  giving  out-door  relief  ?— Yes.  t 

6184.  Practically, . you  must  mainly  depend  ii 
upon  the  advice  and  information  supplied  by  the  I 
relieving  officer  ? — Undoubtedly ; it  would  be  the  si 
relieving  officer  who  would  have  to  administer  si 
the  relief;  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  out  and 

so  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case  e: 
as  to  secure  perfect  freedom  from  fraud.  jr 

6185.  Do  you  think  the  class  from  whom  the  in 

relieving  officers  are  selected,  is  such  a class  that  ti: 
you  would  be  justified  in  placing  so  much  power  a 
m their  hands  ?— Certainly  not.  to 


t-  6186.  Although  it  sounds  on  paper  cheaner 
per  head,  yet  ultimately  from  the  abuses  that 
It  would  occur,  you  think  out-door  relief  would  be- 
come a much  .more  expensive  system  ? — I havp 
i-  no  doubt  about  it. 

>e  6187.  Now  with  respect  to  union  ratine  do 
k you  think  that  would  be  advisable  ? — I do  not  • I 
ie  think  it  would  be  a very  bad  change, 
f,  6188.  You  think  it  would  diminish  very  much 
g the  interest  that  is  now  taken  in  the  electoral 
d divisions  by  poor  people  in  each  other,  and  the 
d interest,  the  landlords  take  ? — I think  the  indi- 
vidualising of  the  responsibility  in  small  electoral 

0 divisions  is  the  great  and  beneficial  principle  of 
v the  Poor  Law  now,  because  I,  as  a landlord,  have 

Pay  for  my  poor;  I would  therefore  much 
1,  sooner,  employ  them  upon  my  farm  than  pay  for 
a them  in  the  workhouse. 

6189.  The  present  system  of  rating  by  elec- 
toral divisions  is  an  incentive  to  give  employment 
f to  the  poor  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  and  I know  it  does 

1 do  it;  a.  farmer,  when  he  has  a pauper  on  his  elec- 
f toral  division,  inquires  if  the  man  is  able  to  do 

work,  and  if  able-bodied  he  will  employ  him 
fc  himself.  That  occurs  before  our  Board  almost 
3 weekly,  if  we  have  able  bodied  paupers,  but, 

I thank  God,  we  have  now  almost  no  able-bodied’ 
l paupers ; the  moment  it  is  known  that  a pauper 
1 is  able  to  work  he  is  taken  out  of  the  work- 
, house. 

’ ' 6f90-  Have  you  found  that  paupers  who  are 
1 on  the  union  at  large  remain  longer  in  the  work- 
, house  ?— They  do  ; and  I think  the  test  of  a well- 
managed  union,  is  to  see  exceedingly  few  upon 
the  union,  as  compared  with  the  electoral  divi- 
sions. 

6191.  Then  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether 
you  would  approve  of  national  rating  ?— Of 
course  not. 

6192.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  person  in 
your,  part  of  the  country  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  who 
has  suggested  national  rating  ?— No,  I never 
knew  any  one  who  was,  I may  say,  so  crazy. 

6193.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  complaints 

have  been  made  by  the  town  divisions  that  they 
are  unduly  burdened ; that  people  flock  into  the 
towns  who  properly  belonged  to  the  rural  divi- 
sions ?— .1  know  it  is  a very  common  complaint, 
but  I think  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  exaggerated 
complaint.  I have  here  a return  of  my  own 
union,  and  the  rates  of  every  division  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  I find  if  I take 
the  average  there  are.  seven  of  the  rural  divisions 
that  , have  paid  a higher  rate  than  the  town 
divisions;  then  I have  also  a return  of  the  ad- 
joining union,  which  is  the  Union  Dunfanaghy, 
and  1 find  in  that  there  also  three  of  the  rural 
divisions  have  paid  more  than  the  town.  Now 
^ y°u  take  the  two  Dublin  unions  (and  I believe 
that  is  as  strong  a case  as  you  can  put),  I do  not 
think  a rate  of  only  Is.  6 d.  or  only  Is.  9 d.  in 
the  pound,  at  all  exorbitant ; I myself  have  paid 
in  the  Nil  rush  Union,  after  the  famine,  18  s.  : 

I know  there  are  also  several  of  the  rural  divi- 
sions that  pay  a higher  rate  than  the  town  divi- 
sions. 

6194..  Then  you  think  the  complaint  of  that 
excess  is  not  well  grounded,  and  not  one  that  is 
increasing? — No;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  decreas- 
ing; every  year  it  is  decreasing;  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  famine,  and  there  were  at  that  time 
a great,  many  of  the  population  thrown  upon  the 
town  divisions  whom  it  took  a long  time  to  absorb, 
but 
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but  they  are  now  being  absorbed,  and  the  dispro- 
portion is  diminishing. 

6195.  Do  you  think  that  the  ex  officio  guar- 
tliins  and  the  elected  guardians  are  harmonious  in 
acting  together  ? — I have  always  found  them  ex- 
ceedingly so. 

6196.  You  have  never  found  them  divided  so 
as  to  be  acting  class  against  class  ? — No. 

6197.  And  have  you  not  often  known  tenants 
voting  against  their  landlord  ? — Constantly  ; I 
could  give  you  a number  of  instances. 

6198.  But  it  is  a common  occurrence  that  a 
tenant,  being  an  elected  guardian,  will  vote 
against  his  landlord? — Yes. 

6199.  Though  the  landlord,  who  is  an  ex  officio 
guardian,  is  not- only  present,  but  voting  on  the 
opposite  side?— Yes. 

6200.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  way  in 
which  the  Poor  Law  has  worked  out  of  late  years 
has  gained  public  confidence  in  that  part  of  the 
country  that  you  are  acquainted  with  ?—  I think 
it  has. 

6201.  Notwithstanding  that  at  the  time  of  its 
being  enacted  there  was  a great  prejudice  against 
it? — Yes. 

6202.  Notwithstanding  that  prejudice,  which 
belonged  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  all  sects, 
as  the  system  has  been  developed  that  unpopu- 
larity has  decreased  ? — I believe  if  you  were  to 
poll  Ireland  upon  it,  you  would  not  find  1,000 
people  who  would  be  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  law. 

6203.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  many  work- 
houses  the  way  the  children  are  brought  up  and 
their  general  position  are  such  as  to  be  much  less 
favourable  than  those  of  children  outs'ide  the 
workhouse ; is  that  your  experience  ? — It  is  en- 
tirely the  contrary  of  that. 

6204.  You  do  not  consider  that  a child  who  has 
been  placed  in  a poorhouse  has  a less  chance  of 
making  his  way  in  life  than  one  that  has  had  an 
education  outside  the  workhouse  ? — On  the  con- 
trary, I think  it  increases  his  chances. 

6205.  The  guardians  are  always  very  attentive 
to  the  education  of  the  children,  and  to  inducing 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  habits  of  order  ? — Yes. 

6206.  Is  it  the  case  in  your  union,  that  when 
young  children  are  in  the  workhouse  they  are 
taught  industrial  trades  ? — We  did  that  formerly, 
but  our  numbers  are  now  so  small,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  now  taken  out  so  soon,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  them  any  industrial  training. 

6207.  But  when  the  house  was  full  of  children 
you  had  a system  of  teaching  them  trades  ? — Yes, 
we  had  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and  we  had  also 
boys  employed  upon  looms ; we  made  our  own 
cloth. 

6208.  Were  the  girls  trained  suitably  for 
domestic  service  ? — All  our  female  clothes  were 
made  up  in  the  workhouse. 

6209.  .On  the  whole,  did  the  children  get  as 
good  an  industrial  training  in  your  workhouse  as 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  remained  outside 
with  their  parents  ? — Infinitely  better ; a child  in 
the  workhouse  is  obliged  to  be  every  day  at 
school,  which  everybody  knows  is  impossible  to 
enforce  outside  the  workhouse  among  children  of 
that  class. 

6210.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  per- 
sons being  able  to  support  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  industrial  training  obtained  in  the  work- 
house  ?— All  our  children  go  out  too  soon,  and  I 
know  of  no  instance  of  a child  going  out  ever 
returning. 

0.28. 


,6211.  They  very  seldom  do  return? — It  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown. 

6212.  Have  you  read  the  commissioners’  report 
of  this  year,  and  do  you  confirm  it? — Yes. 

6213.  Generally  you  conceive  that  the  children 
could  get  on  successfully  in  life,  owing  to  the 
education  they  have  received  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

6214.  There  has  been  a proposition  made  for 
young  children  to  be  taken  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  either  sent  to  farmers’  cabins  or  lar°-e 
industrial  schools;  has  that  subject  ever  come 
before  your  Board?— Yes,  I have  thought  about 
it,  and  I am  entirely  against  it.  The  children 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  1st,  there 
are  (he  legitimate  children  of  parents  who  are 
m the  workhouse;  2d,  there  are  the  illegiti- 
mate children  of  parents  in  the  workhouse  ;°3d, 
there  are  the  orphans;  and  4th,  there  are  the 
deserted  children.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  send  the  children  of  parents  who  are  in  the 
workhouse  into  an  industrial  school,  because  the 
moment  the  parents  went  out  you  would  have  to 
remove  the  children,  which  at  a distance  would 
be  impossible.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  two 
classes  (and  those  the  large  ones)  it  would,  I 
conceive,  be  impossible.  With  regard  to  the 
remaining  -classes  in  the  workouse,  thev  are  the 
orphans  and  deserted  children.  Now,  the  deserted 
children  are  exceedingly  few;  I suppose  in  my 
union  there  are  not  above  three  or  four,  and  I see 
no  . reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  be  able  to 
train  and  educate  them  the  same  as  the  others 
who  do  so  well.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
orphans ; if  we  are  able  to  educate  our  children, 
and  to  get  them  employment  almost  before  they 
are  fully  educated,  I see  no  good  in  sending  them 
to  central  schools.  I think  it  would  be  also  faulty 
in  principle  to  have  them  in  a school,  the  expendi- 
ture of  which  would  be  no  longer  under  our  con- 
trol. I see  no  advantage  in  it ; it  would  only 
crowd  the  children  into  an  institution,  while  you 
have  them  now  divided  in  all  the  unions  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  well  taken  care  of  and  ra- 
pidly provided  for. 

. 6215.  It  would  remove  them  from  the  super- 
vision of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  them  ? — 
Yes,  and  you  would  not  get  them  into  employ- 
ment so  easily. 

6216.  Now  with  regard  to  emigration,  can  you 
state  that  that  has  been  beneficial  in  its  result 
with  regard  to  those  whom  you  know  to  have 
gone  out?— Yes,  no  doubt.  It  has,  of  course, 
improved  their  own  condition,  and  they  have  also 
sent  over  to  their  relations  in  Ireland,  and  I know 
they  have  often  taken  them  out  of  the  work- 
house. 

6217.  It  has  . had  a beneficial  effect  upon  those 
who  have  remaimed  at  home  ? — Exactly. 

6218.  I presume  the  great  increase  of  demand 
for  labour  has  been  felt  in  your  union  as  well  as 
elsewhere? — Yes;  wages  have  increased  one- 
third,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  get  hands 
at  harvest  time. 

6219.  Mr.  Monsell.  ] What  is  the  rate  of  wages 
in  your  district  ? — It  is  now  about  1 s. 

6220.  All  the  year  round  ? — Y es,  and  at  harvest 
time  it  is  2 s.  6 d. 

6221.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  Is  it  the  fact 
that  children  who  have  gone  out  of  your  work- 
house  with  an  industrial  education,  have  often 
been  able  to  maintain  their  sick  relatives  by  their 
exertions  ? — Constantly. 

O o 3 6222.  And 
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6222.  And  instances  of  that  have  been  brought 
to  your  notice? — Yes,  I can  instance  cases. 

6223.  Are  there  chaplains  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent denominations  attached  to  your  poorhouse? 
— Yes. 

6224.  Has  the  question  ever  been  mooted  at 
your  Board  as  to  having  gentlemen  in  holy  orders 
guardians? — I would  consider  it  extremely  ob- 
jectionable, and  I know  that  to  be  the  opinion  of 
all  Boards  of  Guardians  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  and  have  ascertained  it  to  be  so  from  five 
or  six  Boards.  I am  in  the  habit  of  comparing 
our  ideas  and  operations  with  those  of  different 
Boards,  and  it  is  their  unanimous  opinion  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  objectionable. 

6225.  Lord  Naas.]  Will  you  state  some  of  the 
objections  to  that  suggestion  which  strike  you? — 
I think  it  would  give  rise  to  a great  deal  of  party 
work ; and  if  it  were  to  be  introduced  I should 
be  very  sorry  to  hold  the  office  of  chairman. 

6226.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  become  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians? — I know  they  are  opposed 
to  it,  and  they  say  that  the  law  is  a great  deal 
better  administered  without  them. 

6227.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Do  you  think  the  same 
observation  would  apply  to  dispensary  com- 
mittees; would  it  not  be  very  beneficial  that 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  should 
be  on  the  dispensary  committees,  either  as  ex 
officio  guardians  or  otherwise  ? — My  own  opinion 
would  be,  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  if 
they  were  put  off  them. 

6228.  Off'  the  dispensary  committees  ? — Yes. 

6229.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Are  they  not  universally 
on  the  dispensary  committees  ? — Yes, 

6230.  Do  you  not  find  that  work  satisfactorily  ? 
— I should  like  it  better  if  they  were  not  on 
them. 

6231.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the 
south  of  Ireland? — 1 am  only  speaking  of  the 
north. 

6232.  Mr.  Maguire.']  But  do  the  clergymen 
not  know  the  real  wants  of  the  poor  better  than 
any  other  person  almost  on  the  dispensary  com- 
mittee ? — No,  I do  not  believe  that  they  do.  I 
think  the  people  who  know  their  wants  the  best 
are  the  farmers  in  the  district. 

6233.  Is  it  not  very  likely  that  a clergyman, 
who  is  less  interested  as  a ratepayer,  would  be 
more  inclined  to  act  liberally  than  a farmer  who 
is  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  rates? — 


The  clergyman  is  a man  who  pays  the  highest 
rates  of  all. 

6234.  But  has  he  not  a duty  which  transcends 
that  of  a rate-payer  ? — No  doubt. 

6235.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Has  the  ques- 
tion of  separate  education  and  religious  treatment 
been  brought  before  your  Board  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  undesirable  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

6236.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  general 
feeling  of  the  different  guardians  representing  the 

different  denominations  at  your  Board? -Yes 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  country  for  a lon<v 
time  under  the  national  system  of  education- 
and  if  you  were  to  alter  it  in  workhouses  you 
would  have  to  alter  it  all  over  the  country. 

6237.  Mr.  Monsell.]  What  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  paupers  in  your  workhouse?— 
I could  hardly  tell  you.  I should  think  it  would 
be  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  one  Protestant. 

6238.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  schoolmistress? — We  have  only  a school- 
mistress, for  we  have  only  altogether  36  chil- 
dren. 

6239.  What  is  her  religion? — I believe  the 
schoolmistress  is  a Protestant,  but  I am  not  sure. 

6240.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Now  with  re- 
ard  to  the  dietary  and  the  clothing  in  the  work- 
ouse,  as  compared  with  what  persons  outside 

the  workhouse  could  give  their  children,  what  is 
your  opinion  ? — In  the  workhouse  they  are  infi- 
nitely better  fed  than  they  are  outside,  and  they 
are  infinitely  better  clothed. 

6241.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  dietary? — Never; 'once 
I remember  Dr.  Phelan  suggested  a change  of 
the  dietary,  and  it  was  immediately  made. 

6242.  There  has  never  been  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians  to  reject  any  advice  of 
a.  sanitary  nature,  whether  with  regard  to  the 
diet  or  anything  else  ? — No  ; our  guardians  have 
taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  about  it. 

6243.  There  has  been  a great  deal  said  about 
the  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  the  Poor 
Law,  to  promote  the  practice  of  evictions  in 
electoral  divisions';  have  you  anything  to  say  to 
this  Committee  upon  that  subject  ? — I think  it  has 
acted  exactly  the  other  way ; because  if  I put 
out  a family,  I have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  poor 
house. 
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Jovis,  2,0°. die  Junii,  1361. 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr..  Waldron. 


The  Eight  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the.  Chair. 


John  Y.  Stewart,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


6244.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.']  On  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  I asked  you  the 
question,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  tendency 
to  evictions  was  increased  by  the  operation  of  the 
Poor  Law ; and  you  were  making  an  answer 
that  it  had  a contrary  tendency  ? — I think  I have 
already  stated  the  reason ; a landlord  knows  that 
if  a man  is  evicted,  his  family  will  go  into  the 
poorhouse,  and  then  he  will  have  to  pay  for'  their 
support.  The  Poor  Law  has  exactly  an  opposite 
tendency,  because  it  throws  the  responsibility  of 
the  act  upon  the  landlord  in  a pecuniary  way, 
and,  indeed,  I may  say,  that  in  our  county  evic- 
tions are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

6245.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you  think  that  the 
Poor  Law  has  either  induced  evictions  on  the  one 
hand,  or  had  much  effect  in  preventing  them  on 
the  other  ? — I think  it  has;  prevented  them,  and 
not  at  all  increased  them. 

6246.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.-]  It  has  often  been 
urged,  against  the  Poor  Law,  that  it  does  not 
effect  a great  deal  of  what  is  now  effected  by 
means  of  private  charity  ; you  would  think  it  very 
unwise,  I presume,  if  the  Poor  Law  undertook 
the  performance  of  those  duties  which  ought  to 
result  from  the-  spontaneous  exercise  of  the  cha- 
ritable feelings  of  the  community  ? — I should 
think  it  a total  misapprehension  of  the  Poor  Law 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  people 
being  poor ; I understand  that  it  is  simply  to  re- 
lieve the  destitute  ; to  supply  to>  the  destitute  all 
that  is  required  in  order  to  keep  them,  in  sound 
health,  and  I think  that  it  would  have  a very  bad 
moral  effect  if  it  were  to  supply  and  supplant  the 
high  principle  of  charity. 

6247.  And  you  conceive  that,  being  so  intended 
to  meet  actual  destitution,  and  not  to  supplant  the 
exercise:  of'  private  charity,  it  lias  ensured  that 
result  well  ?: — I think  it  has  done  so  beyond  any- 
thing I could  have  expected ; I think  it  has  com>- 
pl'etely  answered  its  purpose,  and  a strong  proof 
of  it  is  this  : in  the  year  1851  we  were  adminis- 
tering relief  to  73,882'  able-bodied  paupers,  while 
in  1860  the  able-bodied  paupers  were  reduced  to 
only  7,927 ; the  able-bodied  males  have  been  re- 
duced from  21,269  to  only  1,867.- 

6248.  You  have  now,  I presume,  very  few 
able-bodied  paupers  in  your  workhouse? — We 
have  not  enough*  to  do  the  inside  work  of  the 
workhouse- 

_ 6249.  So  that'  you  are  occasionally  obliged  to 
hire  workpeople  for  carrying  on  the  gardening 
and  farming  work? — Yes,  we.  are;  and  in  the 
adjoining  union  of  Stranorlar  they  having  pur- 

0.28. 


chased  a farm,  are  now  obliged  to  pay  labourers 
to  do  the  work,  instead  of  supplying  paupers  to 
do  it. 

6250.  With  respect  to  school  instruction,  is 
that  as  well  looked  after  and  as  well  cared  for 
in  the  workhouse  as  it  is  in  schools  outside  the 
workhouse  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  because  as 
long  as  a pauper  is  in  the  workhouse  he  is 
obliged  to  attend  the  school  for  specified  hours 
every  day  ; outside  the  workhouse  it  is  almost 
impossible  to’ keep  any  child  in  regular  attendance 
at  school,  and1,  therefore,  they  learn  a great  deal 
quicker,  and  their  education  is  much  better  in  the' 
workhouse  than  it  is  outside  the  workhouse. 

6251.  Where  there  is  a demand  for  labour  I 
think  you  say  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
lads  in  the  workhouse  ? — They  go  out  of  the 
schools1. 

6252.  I believe  generally  that  the  inspectors 
and  others  are  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  schools  are  conducted  ? — Every  inspector  has 
so  reported  to  the  guardians.  If  there  is  any 
fault  found,  the  guardians  immediately  inquire 
into  it ; and  on  two  occasions  on  the  report  of  the 
inspector,  we  immediately  dismissed  the  school- 
master and  schoolmistress. 

6253.  I believe  there  have  been  several  me- 
morials from  the  north  of  Ireland,  praying  for  a 
change  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  charge- 
ability  of  illegitimate  children ; has  that  come 
under  the  consideration  of  vour  Board  ? — That  is 
a very  difficult  question,  because  if  you  allow  the 
mother  to  swear  a child  upon  the  father,  you 
open  the  door  to  an  immense  amount  of  abuse  ; but 
still  I think  if  there  could'  be  a safe  system  adopted 
to  throw  the  charge  upon  the  father  I think  it 
would  be  an  improvement ; I heard  the  sugges- 
tion the*  other  day  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell 
before  this  Committee,  and  I think  it  wotdd  be 
a very  good  one  provided  the  question  were 
tried  before  a jury ; I would  require  the  assistant 
barrister'  in  those  eases  to  empanel  a jury,  as  he 
has  the  power  of  doing'  in  some  other  cases. 

6254.  Mr.  George.]  You  mean  that  the  suit 
is  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  guardians,  and  the 
mother  to*  be  a witness  ?- — Yes ; and  I would 
allow  the  mother  to  have  no  interest  in  the  money ; 
I think  the  only  objection  that  has  to  be  guarded 
against  is  this,  that  it  would  ultimately  have  a 
tendency  to  fix  a child  upon  the  union. 

6255.  Why  so  ? — Because  the  mother  would 
have  no1  interest  to  take  the  child  out  ;•  and-  it 
would  then  be  the  child  of  the  guardians. 

6256.  But  if  a father  were1  subjected  to-  an 
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annual  payment,  he  would  be  glad,  perhaps,  to 
take  the  child  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — I think 
that  would  be  a check. 

_ 6257.  And  it  might  be  made  so,  that  instead  of 
his  being  charged  a fixed  sum  at  one  payment, 
he  might  be  subjected  to  an  annual  payment  for 

the  child  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  workhouse? 

Yes. 

6258.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  Do  you  wish 
to  make  any  observation  with  respect  to  the 
present  system  of  medical  charities  ?— I think  it 
is  extremely  perfect;  we  have  now  in  Ireland 
719  dispensaries,  and  in  the  year  1860  we  relieved 
596,325  cases  in  the  dispensaries.  We  issued 
visiting  tickets  (by  which  the  poor  are  relieved  in 
their  own  houses)  to  the  extent  of  165,308  ; there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  orders  for  relief,  for 
there  are  10,000  individuals  in  Ireland  who  are 
by  law  authorised  to  give  tickets. 

6259.  Chairman.']  Members  of  the  visiting 
committees  ? — Yes,  and  also  the  relieving  officers 
and  the  wardens.  The  two  latter  do  it  as  officers 
who  are  responsible  to  the  guardians. 

6260.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Notwithstand- 
ing that  relief,  and  also  the  relief  given  in  the 
workhouses,  is  it  not  the  general  wish  in  that 
part  of  the  country  that  you  are  connected  with, 
to  maintain  the  county  infirmaries? — Yes;  I 
hope  they  will  never  be  abolished.  I look  upon 
them  as  parent  institutions  in  which  you  are  able 
by  a high  salary  to  secure  surgeons  or  physicians 
of  high  eminence,  who  can  perform  all  the  more 
difficult  and  more  tedious  operations,  and  with  a 
great  deal  more  safety  than  they  would  be  per- 
formed by  the  generality  of  dispensary  surgeons. 

6261.  Is  it  not  generally  the  case,  that  when 
some  difficult  surgical  operation  has  to  be  per- 
formed, the  dispensary  doctor  invites  the  at- 
tendance of  the  infirmary  surgeon? — Yes,  he 
often  declines  to  perform  it,  and  sends  to  the 
infirmary  doctor. 

6262.  They  look  upon  the  infirmary  as  the 
head  source  of  instruction  in  the  district,  and  in 
critical  cases  as  the  place  to  resort  to  ? — Yes. 

6263.  Mr.  George.]  Is  it  your  experience  that  a 
great  evil  arises  in  the  country  from  the  early  age 
at  which  farmers  carry  very  young  children  out  to 
labour  to  assist  in  the  harvesting,  and  so  on,  to  the 
very  great  neglect  of  their  being  sent  to  school  in 
almost  the  only  years  when  they  can  be  educated ; 

I speak  of  the  children  outside  the  workhouse  ? 

I think  they  take  them  too  soon ; and  we  find 
that  there  is  now  such  a demand  in  our  work- 
houses  for  labour,  that  they  go  out  too  early ; it 
is  the  disposition  of  the  guardians  to  get  them  out 
and  have  them  employed. 

6264.  But  is  that  your  experience  with  regard 
to  those  children  who  do  not  go  into  the  work- 
house  at  all ; the  children  of  labouring  people  ? 
—Yes,  it  is  a source  of  obstruction  to  their 
education. 

6265.  Do  you  not  find  that  there  is  a great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  fathers  and  mothers  where 
their  own  wages  are  not  very  high,  to  send  out 
very  young  children  in  the  harvest  time  for 
herding,  and  so  on,  which  prevents  their  being 
sent  to  school  for  a very  large  period  of  the  year  ? 

'6266.  That  applies  to  children  from  four,  five, 
or  six  years  of  age  up  to  seven,  eight,  or  10,  the 
only  time  of  life  when  they  could  expect  to  ob- 
tain an  education,  perhaps;  is  that  your  ex- 
perience ?— Yes. 

6267.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 


the  Poor  Laws  have  answered  their  end  in  rP 
living  actual  destitution  in  all  its  forms  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  ? — I think  it  is  a perfect 
miracle  the  way  the  Poor  Law  system  lias  sue 
ceeded  in  Ireland  ; I think  it  has  produced  the 
most  beneficial  effects ; it  has  brought  the  higher 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes  together  • it  ha’ 
removed  a great  many  of  their  prejudices;’  it  has 
supplied  the  upper  classes  with  a great  deal  of 
additional  local  information  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  a knowledge  of  except 
through  the  middle  classes.  The  middle  classes 
have  had  their  minds  enlarged  by  daily  contact 
with  the  ex-officio  guardians  ; and  the  interest 
which  is  taken  in  the. poor  by  the  two  classes 
has  made  the  poor  look  up  to  them  with  a o-reat 
deal  more  affection  than  they  had  for  them  be- 
fore. It  has  been  a law  in  which  there  has  been 
little  to  object  to.  I believe  there  has  never  been 
a law  which  produced  the  same  amount  of  good. 

6268.  Then,  if  defects  exist  within  your  know- 
ledge or  experience  (and  there  must  be  defects 
in  every. system),  do  those  defects  arise  from  the 
bad  administration  of  the  law  in  particular  cases 
or  do  they  appear  to  you  to  exist  in  the  law  it- 
self ?— -They  exist  only  in  the  practice,  not  in  the 
law  itself. 

6269.  You  are  aware  of  the  instances  in  which 
out-door  relief  may  be  given  under  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  Amended  Poor  Law  Act  ? 
— Yes. 


6270.  Do  you  give  out-door  relief  in  your  part 
of  the  country  at  all  ? — It  has  never  been  applied 
for.  I have  an  exceedingly  strong  opinion  about 
it.  I think  the  advantages  of  in-door  relief  are 
these  ; first  of  all,  the  certainty  of  obtaining  it  at 
the  moment  it  is  required ; secondly,  owino-  to 
the  test  it  is  never  given  to  those  who  do°not 
really  need  it ; and.  thirdly,  it  is  only  continued 
as  long,  as  it  is  required.  It  is  accompanied  with 
exceedingly  comfortable  clothing,  bedding,  and 
fuel,  and  excellent  food  exactly  as  it  is  required 
by  each  individual  case.  There  is  also  daily  me- 
dical care  upon  the  spot,  and  there  is  an  education 
secured  for  the  children. 

6271.  A regular  education  which  cannot  be 
interrupted  ? — Yes;  then  it  secures  habits  of  order 
and  inculcates  habits  of  cleanliness ; it  fails  to 
produce  any  demoralization,  for  a man  is  taught 
to  respect  himself ; it  secures  a great  deal  better 
medical  treatment,  and  people  receiving  it,  dis- 
charge themselves  as  soon  as  the  relief  is  no 
longer  required,  whereas,  with  respect  to  persons 
on  out-door  relief  the  guardians  are  required  to 
discharge  them  off  it.  In-door  relief  is  only  given 
to  the  extent  required,  because  in  many  cases  the 
younger  members  of  a family  remain  outside  the 
workhouse,  at  their  employment,  doing  work. 
It  is  infinitely  more  economical  in  the  long  run, 
although  it  may  appear  to  be  dearer  in  each  in- 
dividual case ; finally,  if  out-door  relief  were  to 
be.  administered  in  Ireland  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  is  in  England,  it  would  raise  the  annual  poor 
rate  from  half  a million,  which  is  its  present 
figure,  to  very  nearly  three  millions,  which  would 
be  a tax  of  5 s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  whole  of 
the  rental  of  Ireland. 

. 6272.  Is  there  any  rule  of  your  Board  against 
giving  out-door  relief  in  any  special  case  ? — No ; 
not  at  all ; it  would  be  illegal  to  make  any  rule 
of  the  kind,  and  I would  be  very  careful  to  ob- 
serve the  law. 

6273.  I am  sure  you  would,  but  what  I mean 
to  say  is  this,  even  as  a rule  of  practice  you  would 

not 
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not  exclude  a person  coming  within  those  sections 
of  the  Amended  Poor  Law  Act,  if  it  appeared  to 
you  to  be  a decided  case  in  which  advantage 
would  accrue  to  the  person  from  giving  out-door 
relief? — If  it  were  a case  in  which  we  conscien- 
tiously believed  the  person  applying  could,  with 
his  family,  receive  more  advantage  from  being 
relieved  outside  the  house  than  inside  the  house, 
I should  allow  relief  to  be  given  outside  the 
house. 

6274.  But  you  do  not  in  practice  find  many 
such  instances  of  persons  so  applying  ? — No,  be- 
cause the  labouring  classes  live  in  exceedingly 
poor  and  miserable  houses,  though  that  is  every 
year  improving,  therefore,  they  are  a great  deal 
better  off  in  sickness  inside  the  workhouse  than 
they  would  be  outside. 

6275.  Considering  the  advantages  which  you 
have  described  as  obtainable  by  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  the  poorhouse,  with  respect  to  their 
health  and  cleanliness,  and  their  general  habits, 
and,  above  all,  perhaps,  next  to  health,  their  edu- 
cation, do  you  think  that  all  those  matters  con- 
sidered it  would  be  better  that  children  should  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  workhouse,  from  the  age 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  up  to  10  or  12,  than 
that  they  should  be  provided  for  in  the  work- 
house  ? — No ; I am  satisfied  it  would  not. 

6276.  Would  you  then  be  an  advocate  for 
sending  out  infant  children  from  the  poorhouse 
at  any  age;  say  from  their  birth  onwards? — I 
should  be  decidedly  against  it. 

6277.  During  any  period  you  are  against  it? 
— I am ; do  you  mean  taken  out  to  be  educated  ? 

6278.  Yes ; taken  out  from  their  birth,  or 
from  one  year  on  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  children  of  parents  who  are  in 
the  workhouse  ? 

6279.  I will  ask  you  first  with  respect  to  those 
whose  parents  are  in  the  workhouse ; would  you, 
in  that  case,  separate  the  children  from  their 
natural  parents  and  send  them  out  of  the  work- 
house  to  be  educated? — No;  I think  it  would 
be  exceedingly  demoralizing  in  every  way ; first 
of  all,  as  the  law  now  exists,  a parent  is  not 
able,  or  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  work- 
house  and  leave  her  child  behind.  Now,  if  you 
got  up  a large  school  outside  the  workhouse,  it 
would  have  to  be  in  the  centre,  I suppose,  of  four 
or  five  adjoining  unions.  The  parents  may  only 
come  in  and  remain  in  the  workhouse  a week  ; 
what  then  are  you  to  do  with  the  children  ? are 
you  to  send  30  or  40  miles  to  bring  them  to 
their  parents  before  they  go  out  of  the  work- 
house.  That  would  be  so  fluctuating,  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  manage  the  matter. 

6280.  Will  you  take  now  the  case  of  children 
otherwise  circumstanced,  and  give  the  Com- 
mittee your  opinion  with  respect  to  sending  them 
out  of  the  workhouse? — First  of  a]J,  I see  no 
advantage  that  would  be  gained  by  removing 
them  from  the  workhouse  to  any  other  institu- 
tion; we  are  able  to  educate  them  as  well  in 
the  workhouse  as  you  could  elsewhere. 

6281.  Better,  in  point  of  regularity,  as  you 
have  already  stated ?— Infinitely  better;  but  I 
mean  that  you  are  enabled  to  educate  them  in 
the  workhouse  as  well  as  you  could  educate  them 
m schools  such  as  you  suppose,  and  then  it  would 
be  more  expensive. 

6282-  Do  you  think  it  would  cost  the  guar- 
dians more  to  maintain  them  at  school  outside 
the  workhouse,  than  it  does  in  the  workhouse  ? — 

^ 0 2«an<^  ^ ^ were  to  con^er  superior  advan- 
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tages  upon  them,  it  would  have  a tendency  to 
induce  children  to  come  into  the  workhouse  and 
remain  there  in  order  to  get  into  schools  con- 
ferring those  superior  advantages.  I do  not 
approve  of  the  principle  of  being  taxed  for  an 
expenditure  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

6283.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  would  not 
have  a sufficient  control  dver  children  placed  in 
those  schools  outside  the  workhouse  ? — I think 
no  one  could  control  an  expenditure  in  a school 
that  was  30  miles  off,  independently  of  the  cases 
of  removals  to  and  fro  as  they  were  going  out 
and  coming  in. 

6284.  You  think  there  is  no  machinery  by 
which  we  could  do  it  ? — I know  of  none. 

_ 6285.  Do  you  think  the  relieving  officers  of  the 
district  would  be  inadequate  to  the  duty  ? — En- 
tirely ; they  are  not  a class  of  persons  who  should 
be  entrusted  with  such  a duty,  in  my  opinion. 

6286.  Then,  upon  the  subject  of  guardians  ap- 
prenticing children  at  any  age  whatever  from  the 
workhouse,  what  is  your  opinion? — We  have 
apprenticed,  I think,  altogether  half-a-dozen ; but 
now  we  have  so  few  children,  and  they  stay  so 
short  a time,  that  there  has  been  no  necessity 
to  do  it. 

6287.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  the  children  are  taken 
out  of  your  workhouse  at  so  early  an  age,  that 
the  time  for  apprenticing  has  not,  in  fact,  arrived  ? 
—Yes ; I have  applied  to  our  clerk  to  send  me 
over  the  names  of  all  the  children,  and  their  ages, 
and  how  long  they  have  been  in  the  workhouse, 
and  also  their  religion.  (See  Appendix.) 

6288..  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how 
the.  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the  workhouse,  and 
go  into  employment  with  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
turn  out  in  after-life  ? — It  is  our  business,  if  we 
allow  the  farmers  and  tradespeople  to  take 
them  out,  to  ascertain  afterwards  how  they  get 
on,  and  I never  knew  a case,  except  one,  of  a 
child  having  returned.  We  sent  for  her  master, 
and  found  that  the  child  had  evidently  been 
froward ; she  promised  to  be  a good  girl  if  she 
were  sent  back. 

6289.  That  was. the  only  instance  in  which  a 
child  came  back  to  you  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
that  way? — That  is  the  only  instance  that  I 
know  of. 

6290.  Within  what  period  ? — I have  been  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  law  ever 
since  the  law  was  introduced  in  1843  ; I have 
been  Chairman  of  the  Board  16  years,  and  I never, 

I think,  omitted  attending  a Board  day  if  I was 
in  the  country. 

6291.  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  is  increasing,  generally  speaking, 
within  your  district  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say,  because,  until  we  had  the  poor  law,  we  had 
no  distinct  information  upon  it;  certainly  I am 
surprised  to  see  the  actual  number  which  was 
relieved  in  the  half-year  ending  1860,  which  is 
over  10,000. 

6292.  That  is  for  the  whole  of  the  country  ? 

—Yes. 

6293.  Are  there  many  illegitmate  children  in 
your  own  union? — No;  but  the  numbers  will  be 
laid  before  you  in  the  return  which  I have  applied 
for. 

6294.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  whether  for  that  increased  immorality 
there  is  any  particular  cause ; whether  it  might 
arise  from  settlers  in  the  country,  for  instance, 
as  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  suggested? — No;  I 
should  think  the  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
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settlers  have  been  too  few  to  produce  that  result, 
and  that  too  short  a time  has  elapsed  since  their  set- 
tlement, for  anything  of  the  kind  to  show  itself. 

6295.  Do  you  think  in  those  cases  of  illegiti- 
mate children  which  come  into  your  union,  the 
children  are  to  any  extent  the  children  of  farmers’ 
sons,  and  people  of  that  kind  ? — They  generally 
come  in  along  with  thdir  mothers  and  stay  a very 
short  time. 

6296.  Is  the  name  of  the  father  disclosed,  or 
is  it  examined  into  at  your  Board  ? — W e always 
try  to  find  it  out,  because  if  we  knew  who  it  was 
we  should  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  him, 
to  induce  him  to  take  out  the  child,  and  to  allow 
something  to  the  woman. 

6297.  In  the  cases  where  the  guardians  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  people  well  to 
do  in  the  district  are  the  fathers  I understand 
you  to  say  you  think  it  would  be  quite  right  that 
there  should  be  some  means  of  making  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  child? 
— Yes;  and  if  that  were  to  be  hedged  round,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  inducement  to  perjury,  I think 
it  would  have  a preventive  effect  in  the  reduction 
of  illegitimate  births,  because  I think  that  if  a 
man  knew  that  he  would  be  exposed  in  a court  of 
justice,  that  would  act  as  a moral  restraint. 

6298.  You  would  not  allow  the  mother  to  sue 
the  father  for  her  own  benefit  in  any  way  ? — No. 

6299.  Would  you  require  the  evidence  of  the 
mother  to  be  corroborated  by  any  strengthening 
circumstances? — It  would  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  require  it  to  come  before  a jury. 

6300.  You  would  have  the  demeanour  of  the 
woman  and  the  accompanying  circumstances 
taken  into  account? — Yes. 

6301..  Do  I rightly  collect  the  substance  of 
your  opinion  upon  that  subject  to  be,  that  you 
propose  that  in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child 
being  thrown,  upon  the  rates,  the  guardians  might 
sue  the  putative  father,  calling  the  mother  as  a 
witness  before  the  county  judge  with  a jury  ? — 
Yes. 

. 6302.  The  verdict  against  the  father  to  be 
either  in  a lump  sum,  or  by  an  annual  payment 
as  long  as  the  child  should  be  kept  in  the  work- 
house? — No,  I would  prefer  that  there  should 
be  an  annual  payment. 

6303.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  very  unusual 
for  a jury  to  give  a verdict  for  anything  but  a 
lump  sum  of'  money  ? — Y es,  but  that  is  the  change 
I would  propose  to  make,  so  as  to  keep  a screw 
upon  the  father. 

6304.  Suppose  the  case  sent  to  the  jury  to  be 
merely  whether  the  person  sued  was  the  father, 
the  law  might  provide  a fixed  sum  that  the  father 
should  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  to 
be  regulated  by  the  time  that  the  child  had  been 
in  the  poorhouse  ?— Yes,  and  that  is  easily 
ascertained,  for  we  have  an  annual  average  cost. 

6305.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  jury 
to  find  the  amount  at  all  ? — No,  that  might  be 
done  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  sending  in  a bill 
for  the  cost. 

6306.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  might  be  that 
the  name  of  the  father  was  so  and  so ; the  result 
of  which  would  be  that  he  would  be  liable  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  child  so  long  at  it  was 
chargeable  upon  the  union  ? — Yes. 

6307.  Sir  John  Arnott]  I think  you  said  that 
during  the  famine  years  the  country  poor  were 
thrown  upon  the  towns,  and  that  they  took  a long 
time  to  absorb  ? — No  doubt  a great  many  were 


thrown  upon  the  towns  at  that  time,  and  that 
they  are  being  absorbed  I know,  because  I have 
paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  that  subject;  I 
am  exceedingly  opposed  to  opening  a door’ to 
throwing  paupers  upon  the  union;  I am  f0r 
having  them  individualized  upon  the  electoral 
divisions. 

6308.  You  say  also,  that  when  the  poor  law 
was  introduced,  the  rate  paid  by  the  electoral 
divisions  were  on  a par,  at  least,  with  those  of  the 
town  divisions  ?— When , it  was  introduced,  all 
that  we  could  lay  on  at  first,  until  we  knew  what 
our  expenditure  would  be,  was  a uniform  rate 
upon  all  the  divisions,  and  then  as  we  got  on,  in  a 
division  that  had  more  paupers,  the  rate  rose 
and  in  a division  that  had  fewer  paupers,  the  rate5 
of  course,  fell. 

6309.  But  at  that  time,  do  you  say  that  the 
electoral  divisions  were  rated  as  high  as  the 
towns  ? — In  the  beginning  it  was  so;  1 have  here 
a return  of  the  unions,  and  of  each  year’s  rates 
for  Letterkenny  and  Dunfanaghy  Unions,  the 
latter  adjoining  my  own  union. 

6310.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  during  the 
last  seven  years  the  town  divisions  have  paid  an 
average  rating  of  over  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound, 
while  the  electoral  divisions  in  the  rural  districts 
have  only  paid  about  a quarter  of  that  sum,  tak- 
ing the  whole  of  the  unions  of  Ireland  into  ac- 
count ? — I have  no  return  to  show  me  that,  but 
allow  me  to  say  that  I believe  that  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Clare,  it  is  a great  deal  more  on  the 
average.  In  Kilrush,  at  one  tune,  I paid  18s.; 

I pay  now,  in  the  North  Dublin,  Is.  9 d.,  and  I 
do  not  consider  that  a grievance ; on  the  con- 
trary, I should  consider  it  a far  more  injurious 
thing  if  that  were  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
union  rating  in  order  to  avoid  it. 

6311.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  the  rural  districts  only  pay  about 
9 1 d.  in  the  pound,  on  the  average,  while  you  say 
that  in  the  city  it  is  Is.  9 d.  1 — I do  not  think 
that  is  any  great  hardship. 

6312.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  fair  ?— I do 
not  think  that  it  is  a grievous  rate  at  all. 

6313.  Not  that  the  city  divisions  should  pay 
1 s.  9 d.,  while  their  neighbours,  in  other  districts, 
only  pay  9 £ d.  ? — No  ; I do  not  see  the  hardship  ; 

I think  it  would  entail  a far  greater  evil  if  you 
were  to  alter  the  law,  and  I believe,  eventually, 
it  would  bring  up  the  rural  districts  to  pay  a 
double  rate,  instead  of  reducing  it,  because  you 
would  have  it  enormously  increased,  if  you  did 
not  individualize  the  responsibility. 

6314.  But  you  admit  as  a rule  that  the  town 
divisions  pay  a very  large  proportion  of  the  poor 
rates  in  comparison  to  the  rural  districts? — Taking 
the  two  unions  which  I know  best,  the  returns  of 
the  rating  show  the  reverse.  In  Dunfanaghy 
Union  the  «town  divisions  averaged  during  the 
whole  term  of  the  poor  law  only  Is.  2\d.  in  the 
year. 

6315.  That  is  not  for  the  last  seven  years  ? — It 
is  for  the  whole  period. 

6316.  How  many  years  ? — Fifteen  years. 

6317.  But  as  the  famine  years  were  excep- 
tional, would  it  not  be  fairer  to  take  it  for  the 
last  seven  years  ? — I thought  it  would  have  given 
you  the  best  information  to  take  the  whole  term, 
and  you  can  easily  calculate  for  any  particular 
period.  In  my  own  union  there  are  in  the  rural 
districts  seven  electoral  divisions,  and  we  have 
on  the  average  paid  a higher  rate  than  the  town 
ones. 

6318.  According 
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6318.  According  to  this  account  Of  yours  it 
■would  appear  that  you  have  Is.,  9 d.,  8 d.,  7 d., 
and  so  on  ; how  is  it  that  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners’ return  gives  7 d.  as  the  average  of  your 
union  ? — That  excludes  the  medical  charities. 

6319.  The  medical  relief  would  be  about  2d.? 
— In  many  cases  it  is  as  high  as  4 d.  or  6 c?.;  in 
Dunfanaghy  Union  it  is  4 £ rf.  and  5d. 

6320.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  any  country 

such  as  Ireland  where  there  is  no  law  of  settle- 
ment   ? — I think  there  is  a very  good  law  of 

settlement  in  Ireland,  and  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  England  had  the  same  law. 

6321.  Mr.  George.']  What  do  you  allude  to  ? — 
I allude  particularly  to  the  law  of  chargeability ; 
I think  that  an  admirable  law ; I will  tell  you 
why ; it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  English 
Law  of  Settlement ; I know  an  instance  of  a poor 
man  who  was  employed  in  the  town  of  Newcastle 
for  28  years,  and  industriously  employed;  he 
took  a rheumatic  fever,  and  had  to  be  removed 
into  the  hospital  of  the  adjoining  parish ; because 
he  was  thus  removed  out  of  his  settlement,  he  was 
sent  to  our  own  union  in  Ireland  in  his  old  age. 

6322.  How  many  miles  in  circumference  do 
you  suppose  your  union  may  be  ? — I suppose  the 
most  remote  part  of  it  would  be  about  10  or  12 
miles  away. 

6323.  That  is  the  diameter  ? — That  is  the  ra- 
dius, but  it  takes  in  a great  deal  of  wild  district 
where  there  are  no  inhabitants. 

6324.  How  many  inhabitants  do  you  suppose 
there  are  in  your  union  ? — I think  it  is  now  as 
near  as  can  be  20,000. 

6325.  I find  that  you  only  relieve  64  persons 
out  of  a population  of  20,000  people,  which  is  a 
proportion  of  1 in  300  ? — I suppose  that  would 
be  so. 

6326.  Then  what  becomes  of  all  the  aged  and 
infirm  ? — I think  you  are  in  a mistake  upon  that 
subject.  You  are  now  taking  the  daily  number 
relieved,  but  you  have  to  multiply  that  by  four 
-to  get  the  number  relieved. 

6327.  Chairman.]  The  average  time  in  the 
workhouse  being  three  months  for  each  person  ? 
— Yes ; the  whole  number  relieved  in  Ireland 
was  179,514,  whereas  the  daily  average  was  only 
41,341.  If  you  divide  the  first  of  those  numbers 
by  the  other  it  gives  a duration  of  relief  of  only 
three  months  ? — Therefore  the  way  in  which 
the  Honourable  Member  put  the  question  only 
exhibits  a fourth  of  the  relief  which  we  actually 
give. 

6328.  You  relieved  240  people  during  the  last 
year,  or  64  persons  for  each  three  months? — 
Yes ; I believe  we  relieved  every  individual  who 
required  relief,  "and  refused  nobody  who  re- 
quired it. 

6329.  Then  what  became  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  destitute  sick,  and  widows  and 
orphans,  who  in  any  other  well-regulated  popu- 
lation generally  amount  to  about  a tenth  ? — I 
will  tell  you  how  that  is ; we  have,  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law,  been  doing 
all  we  could  to  improve  the  industrial  habits  of 
the  people,  and  with  that  view  we  have  been 
teaching  them  industrial  occupations  in  our 
schools. 

6330.  In  what  schools? — Schools  outside  the 
workhouse ; we  introduced  an  immense  amount 
©f  embroidery  work,  and  so  on,  and  there  is 
hardly  a single  family  who  has  not  three  or  four 
daughters  employed,  who  earn  from  4 s.  to  8 s.  a 
week,  and  support  the  old  people. 


6331.  Chairman.]  Does  the  embroidery  go  to 
Glasgow  ? — Yes ; and  I know  estates  in  which 
the  payment  of  wages  for  that  work  actually  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  rental  of  the  estates. 

6332.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Has  not  that  trade 
almost  ceased  to  exist  during  the  last  two  years  ? 
— No,  not  in  our  district;  it  received  a great 
shock  from  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Macdonald,  but 
it  is  going  on  in  our  district  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  female  ser- 
vants, because  the  girls  find  they  can  earn  a great 
deal  more  at  this  work. 

6333.  Mr.  Monsell.]  How  much  does  a good 
worker  earn  on  that  work? — In  the  county  of 
Down  I have  known  as  much  as  11.  a week 
earned  at  it. 

6334.  But  what  is  the  average  earning? — I 
should  say  it  was  about  5 s. ; but  then  if  there 
are  three  girls  in  a family  it  is,  of  course,  a 
great  resource.  We  established  also  in  my  union 
a loan  fund,  and  it  has  been  very  sharply 
looked  after,  and  it  has  afforded  a great  amount 
of  employment ; people  go  through  the  country 
and  collect  eggs  and  butter  and  deal  in  them 
and  send  them  over  to  England.  I know  one 
man  who  exports,  of  eggs  alone,  10,000/.  worth, 
and  I am  ready  to  give  the  Committee  his  name 
if  they  desire  it : I instance  these  things  to  ex- 
plain how  the  poor  are  learning  to  support  them- 
selves. 

6335.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  better 
off,  on  the  average,  in  your  part,  than  they  are 
in  other  districts  of  Ireland? — Indeed,  I do  not. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  country  so  quickly 
improving  as  Ireland.  I think,  if  you  leave  the 
Poor  Law  to  work  out  its  own  results,  you  will 
soon  see  Ireland  one  of  the  finest  countries  on  the 
globe. 

6336.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  m,ean  to  say 
that  Donegal  is  richer  than  any  other  part  of 
Ireland? — No;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a poor 
country,  and  I remember  the  time  when  they 
harnessed  the  plough  to  the  tail  of  the  horse. 

6337.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Is  the  state  of  things  that 
you  describe,  the  state  not  only  of  your  union, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Donegal  ? — It 
is  general  all  over  the  county. 

6338.  For  instance,  west,  towards  the  sea,  or 
all  along  the  coast  where  Mr.  Hamilton  lives  ? — 
St.  Ernons? 

6339.  Yes? — That  is  a very  good  part  of  the 
country. 

6340.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  I suppose  the  food 
given  in  your  workhouse  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  what  poor  people  would  get  outside  the  work- 
house? — Yes;  and  one  of  our  difficulties  has 
been  to  reduce  the  food  in  the  workhouse,  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  an  inducement  for  people  to 
come  into  it. 

6341.  Then,  if  they  are  so  well  fed  in  your 
workhouse,  and  if  the  children  are  so  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  so  well  educated,  and  60  well 
trained,  and  their  prospects  as  bright  as  have  been 
represented  to  us,  why  is  it  that  your  poorhouse 
is  deserted  ? — If  the  people  are  so  prosperous  out- 
side, it  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  not 
come  into  the  workhouse. 

6342.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  out  of  a popu- 
lation of  20,000,  there  are  only  64  poor  people 
requiring  relief? — No ; but  I mean  to  say  that 
there  are  four  times  64  relieved  in  our  work- 
house. 

6343.  No  doubt  you  heard  of  the  famine  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  last  year-? — Yes;  thank  God,  we 
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Mno'ieoritmn.yownoouni'j.;  but  I believe  6356.  Are  you  aware  that  in  those  union, 
that  the  Poor  Law  was  able  to  provide  even  for  which  out-door  relief  is  given  that  they  are  1, 
^ oeqrtraul  circumstances.  to  relieve  six  families  at  the  same  rate  as  your? 

.ft4-  «“”■]  Do  you  know  anything  your-  relieves  one  t-I  know  that  tire  Drogheda  case  k 
self  about  Belmullet  ?—. No  j I only  know  it  from  the  Ckeval  de  bataille  of  that  idea,  but  I shofda 
reading  the  Poor  Law  Commissoners’  Reports.  be  very  sorry  to  imitate  it,  and  I think  it  “ 

6345.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Do  you  know  that  t---1  '• 

there  was  great  distress  at  that  time ; some  of  the 
poor  people  were  actually  dying  of  starvation, 
while  yet  the  workhouses  were  not  full? — I do 
not  know  anything  about  that ; but  if  it  had  been 
in  our  district,  we  should  have  had  them  in  the 
workhouse,  for  there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  coming 
in. 

6346.  But  there  was  no  obstacle  there,  was 
there  ? — I know  nothing  about  that. 

6347.  I think  you  said  that  you  had  three 
chaplains  for  your  64  inmates? — Yes,  so  far  as 
that  is  the  average. 

6348.  You  did  not  have  more  than  64  on  the 
average  last  year,  did  you  ?— That  is  the  daily 
average. 

6349.  Then  the  inmates,  of  course,  do  not  com- 
plain of  want  of  spiritual  food  ? — No  ; and  they 
are  exceedingly  well  attended  to  for  a very  small 
salary. 

6350.  I find  in  your  workhouse,  that  entirely 
apart  from  the  maintenance  and  food  given  to 
the  poor,  that  the  expenditure  for  the  adminis- 
tration alone  is  6 /.  8 s.  per  head,  and  if  you  add 
to  that  the  price  of  the  food  and  other  little  extras, 
such  as  clothing,  and  so  on,  do  you  not  think 
your  mode  of  relief  must  be  exceedingly  expen- 
sive ? — You  appear  to  me  entirely  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  if  you  are  to  have  any  workhouse, 
you  will  have  to  keep  up  all  the  establishment  of 
a workhouse.  If  your  question  has  any  force,  it 
would  ignore  the  existence  of  a workhouse  at 
all. 

6351.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a sum  as 
6 l.  8 s.  is  a necessary  expenditure  for  administra- 
tion?—-I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  we  are 
administering  the  relief  in  the  cheapest  way  to 
keep  down  the  rates  to  the  lowest  amount,  and  to 
relieve  the  people  in  the  most  effective  way. 

6352.  Mr.  GeorgeJ]  You  look  not  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  so  much  as  to  the  general  run  of 
years,  in  some  of  which  you  might  have  to  ad- 
minister relief  to  a great  many  more  people  ? — 

Yes;  I think  only  looking  to  the  present  moment 
would  be  a very  short-sighted  and  peddling  view 
of  the  question. 

. 6353.  Sir- John  Arnott]  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  say  that  the  administration  in  your  union 
is  more  expensive  than  that  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring unions,  for  do  you  not  find  that  in  some 

of  them  the  administration  is  still  more  costly  ? 

Yes,  I dare  say;  but  I still  maintain  that  you 


bad  policy.  " Ter^ 

6357.  Are  you  aware  that  they  confine  them- 
selves to  such  relief  of  the  poor  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  law  itself,  namely,  of  widows  with  legiti- 
mate children,  or  orphans,  and  the  destitute  sick  ? 
— Yes,  of  course  ; that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  do  it.  What  Ireland  wants  is,  that  the 
people  shall  be  taught  self  reliance,  and,  thank 
God,  we  are  now  learning  it. 

6358.  But  if  you  were  to  shut  up  the  work- 
houses  altogether,  would  not  that  be  a still  better 
illustration  of  your  argument?— I believe  that 
before  long  there  will  be  exceedingly  few  to  go 
into  them ; our  workhouse  was  originally  built 
and  increased  to  hold  1,100,  and  our  daily  averao-e 
number  is  only  60,  and  I think  there  is  no  better 
test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  law  in  my  part  of  the 
country ; there  is  not  a day  in  which  I am  not 
able  to  see  an  improvement  in  it. 

6359.  You  would  not  recommend,  and  no 
rational  man  would  recommend  of  course,  that 
such  indiscriminate  relief  should  be  given  as  was 
given  during  the  famine  year  ?— No  ; I think  that 
was  exceedingly  bad,  and  produced  a very  bad 
effect  upon  the  country,  and  nobody  strove  more 
than  I did  to  stop  it. 

6360.  But  surely  you  would  not  say  that  all 
those  who  receive  out-door  relief  would  be  guilty 
of  imposition?— No,  but  I believe  that  it  causes 
very  great  temptation.  If  a poor  man  sees  at 
his  cost  his  neighbour  obtaining  an  addition  to 
what  he  earns  by  labour,  before  long  he  will 
begin  to  imitate  his  example,  and  soon  numbers 
will  do  the  same. 

. 6361.  But  if  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  out- 
side the  workhouse  were  left  to  the  option  of 
guardians,  as,  for  instance,  it  is  done  in  Scot- 
land, you  surely  would  not  tell  us  that  the  aged, 
and  infirm,  and  destitute  sick,  and  widows  with 
children,  could  practice  imposition  ? — I think  a 
great  deal  of  imposition  is  practised  by  the  aged 
and.  infirm;  I have  seen  it,  and  knew  it  in  the 
period  of  famine  ; I have  actually  seen  a beggar 
pretending  to  be  in  fits  at  my  door. 

6362.  But  the  practice  is  to  give  two  or  three 
loaves  a week,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6363.  The  resident  aged  and  infirm  could  not 
possibly  impose  upon  you,  could  they  ? — I think 
practically  the  administration  of  the  relief  would 
devolve  upon  . the  relieving  officer,  particularly  so 
in  the  rural  districts,  because  the  guardians  could 
not  go  out  and  visit  each  particular  case;  and  I 


ought  to  keep  up  the  test  of  the  workhouse,  and  thinl?  he  is  an  officer  who  ought  not  to  have  that 
ffieThole  woll  ' I®  Up°n  °f  trUSt  and  ^ponsibility  thrown  upon 


the  whole  would,  I believe,  be  quadrupled. 

5354..  But  do  you  think  that  if  7 d.  in  the 
pound  is  required  for  the  administration,  the 
system  can  be  a very  economical  one  ? — I think 
it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  law, 
that  having  to  maintain  a union  house  the 
administration  of  the  principle  has  been  so 
effectual  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  be  relieved 
so  low. 

6355.  It  is  very  easy  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
the  inmates  , of  a workhouse  if  you  do  not  o-ive 
them  what  is  acceptable  to  them,  is  it  not  ?—  I 
maintain  that  we  have  relieved  our  people 
effectually.  1 


him. 

6364.  But  if  they  gave  the  same  amount  of 
relief  in  Ireland  as  they  do  in  England,  you  say 
the  poor-rates  would  be  3,000,000 1.,  instead  of 
half  a million  ? — Y es ; I mean  if  you  relieve  the 
same  proportion  of  the  people. 

6365.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  they 
relieve  1 in  every  25  of  the  population,  while 
their  rates  are  only  1 s.  in  the  pound,  whilst  in 
Ireland  they  relieve  in  your  union  1 in  300  ? — 
If  you  take  the  whole  of  the  rates  in  Ireland,  it 
amounts  to  1 1 d.  in  the  pound. 

6366.  But  in  Scotland  they  relieve  1 in  24, 
while  you  only  relieve  1 in  300 ; is  not  that  so  ? — • 

X.  really 
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I really  do  not  know  about  Scotland,  but  if  I had 
all  the  figures  I dare  say  I could  explain  it. 

6367.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that,  con- 
sidering the  mean  character  that  has  been  given 
to  the  Irish  poor,  they  would  consider  themselves 
more  degraded  if  they  went  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— I do  not  think  they  do ; I think  that  in  the 
beginning  there  was  a great  indisposition  to  come 
into  the  workhouse,  but  there  is  not  that  feeling 
of  degradation  now  amongst  them. 

6368.  But  from  the  very  fact  that  formerly 
the  workhouses  were  crowed,  and  now  that  they 
are  comparatively  deserted,  would  not  you  think 
that  that  feeling  did  exist? — No;  that  is  because  the 
people  are  far  better  off,  and  I am  only  astonished 
that  any  Irishman  should  imply  a doubt  about  it. 

6369.  Of  course  we  are  all  aware  that  Ireland 
has  very  greatly  improved  ? — Immensely ; no 
country  like  It. 

6370.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  in  all 
civilised  countries,  there  is  a great  amount  of  poor, 
even  in  the  richest? — Yes. 

6371.  You  surely  would  not  tell  us  that  one 
in  300  is  the  amount  of  the  poor  requiring  relief 
in  your  union  ? — I can  only  again  repeat  that  I 
believe  that  every  man  who  requires  relief  in  our 
union  is  relieved.  I believe  in  my  conscience 
that  they  are  effectually  relieved,  and  that  they 
are  relieved  upon  the  most  economical  of  all 
principles ; there  is  nothing  that  will  ever  shake 
that  opinion  in  my  mind,  until  I see  Ireland 
proving  the  reverse  by  its  condition. 

6372.  Are  you  aware  that  you  only  relieved 
64  persons  each  day  out  of  that  population  of 
20,000  ? — The  number  relieved  each  day  does  not 
show  the  amount  of  relief  afforded. 

6373.  Do  you  think  I can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  either  the  poor  must  have 
become  extinct  in  your  union,  or  else  that  the 
workhouse  must  be  unacceptable  to  the  poor  ? — 
I cannot  tell  what  conclusion  you  may  come  to, 
but  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  argu- 
ment, and  no  question  would  induce  me  to  ignore 
the  experience  I have  by  personal  knowledge. 

6374.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  maintain  the  county  infirmaries  as 
they  exist  at  present  even  if  extended  powers 
were  given  to  the  guardians  to  afford  hospital 
relief? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

_ 6375.  Have  you  not  seen  the  Bill,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  have  been  discussed  before  this 
Committee  ? — No. 

6376.  It  is  intended  by  that  Bill  to  permit  the 
guardians  to  give  extended  relief  in  workhouse 
hospitals,  and  to  a better  class  of  people ; do  you 
think  that  if  that  is  done  the  grand  jury  will  be 
likely  to  withhold  the  grants  which  they  now 
make  in  aid  of  the  county  infirmaries  ? — I can 
only  speak  for  my  own  grand  jury,  and  I know 
they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  maintain  the 
infirmaries. 

6377.  You  think  there  is  no  danger  in  case  the 
law  is  so  altered,  that  the  aid  usually  given  by 
your  grand  jury  will  be  withheld  ?— 1 think  it 
would  not. 

6378.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  that  vacci- 
nation has  very  much  fallen  off  in  Ireland  ? — I 
have  seen  it  so  stated. 

6379.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  your  union  ? 
—I  am  not  able  to  tell  you,  but  I would  decidedly 
be  m favour  of  making  it  compulsory.  I con- 
ceive, however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce  it  unless  you  have  registration  of  births, 

file  an<*  marr^ages)  as  you  have  in  England. 

6380.  You  propose  then  that  it  should  be  made 


compulsory  by  the  law  that  all  children  should 
be  vaccinated  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be. 

6381.  Have  you  at  all  thought  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  that  result  could  be  arrived  at  ? 
— I should  think  it  could  all  be  done  through  the 
dispensaries. 

6382.  You  think  the  requisite  machinery  for 
the  purpose  exists  at  present  ? — I think  so. 

6383.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Do  you  consider 
that  the  salaries  that  medical  officers  receive  are 
adequate,  considering  the  duties  that  they  now 
perform,  and  the  duties  which  you  propose  that 
they  should  perform  ? — Our  medical  officer  of 
the  principal  dispensary  gets  100 1. ; there  are 
only  two  others,  and  they  get  80 1.  each. 

6384.  Eighty  pounds  is  the  lowest  salary  of 
any  medical  officer  in  your  union? — Yes,  except 
the  officer  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  only  gets  30 1. 

6385.  Do  you  consider  that  30 1.  or  40 1.  is  an 
adequate  salary  for  an  educated  man  ? — I think 
it  is  not. 

6386.  Do  you  think  that  the  salaries  of  gentle- 
men entrusted  with  those  responsible  duties 
ought  to  be  much  under  80 1.  or  100 1.  a year  ? — 
I think  no  doctor  ought  to  be  paid  under  80 1. 

6387.  Did  you  ever  experience  any  difficulty 
in  getting  a competent  and  experienced  medical 
man  in  any  of  your  districts? — Thank  God!  we 
have  had  all  as  able  men,  I believe,  as  there  are 
in  the  kingdom. 

6388.  In  the  case  of  the  adjoining  union  of 
Dunfanaghy,  are  ' you  able  to  give  the  salary  of 
the  medical  gentleman  there  ? — I think  he  gets 
100 1.  a year  altogether,  and  he  has  also  the  care 
of  the  workhouse  and  fever  hospital  included. 

6389.  I believe  in  the  district  with  which  you 
are  best  acquainted,  there  are  no  great  number 
of  proprietors  who  would  be  likely  to  give  the 
medical  officer  any  private  practice? — In  my 
own  district,  in  the  Letterkenny  Union,  there  are. 

6390.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  union? — No,  in 
the  other  two  divisions  there  are  not. 

6391.  You  imagine  that  giving  80  l.  or  100 1., 
ensures  your  getting  competent  and  experienced 
men  ? — Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  do  it ; of 
course  we  are  anxious  to  keep  down  the  rates 
as  low  as  we  can. 

6392.  Then  if"  you  could  get  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced men  for  a less  rate,  you  would  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  down  the  rates? — Yes;  but 
I think,  considering  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  education  of  a doctor,  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  under  80 1.  a year. 

6392*.  Has  it  ever  been  mooted  at  your  Board 
that  the  doctors  should  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  paid  in  England  ? — I should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  that  adopted,  because  in 
England  it  is  open  to  competition ; the  cheapest, 
I believe,  gets  the  appointment. 

6393.  Are  you  aware  that  the  medical  officers 
and  schoolmasters  in  unions  in  England,  are  paid 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund? — It  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  us  to  obtain  that  if  we  could. 

6394.  Has  it  been  discussed  at  your  Board  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  has  been  one  of  our  Irish  grievances 
that  it  is  not  so. 

6395.  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment 
of  the  poor  law  system  in  Ireland  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  it  is  in  England,  that 
it  ought  to  be  put  on  the  Consolidated  Fund? — I 
think  it  would  be  only  fair  that  it  should  be  so. 

6396.  You  consider  yourself  qualified  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  your  Board  on  that  subject  ? — 
Most  undoubtedly;  I think  there  is  no  Board 
where  they  would  not  agree  upon  that. 

F P 3 6397.  You 
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6397.  You  have  spoken  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  present  working  of  the  poor  law  in  your 
union,  of  its  tending  to  promote  self-reliance,  and 
stimulate  the  people  to  exertion,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  relief  where  relief  is  really  wanted  ? 
— Yes. 

6398.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  prudent  to 
throw  any  additional  charges  upon  the  poor  law, 
which  do  not  specially  apply  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor?— No,  I think  poor  relief  ought  to  be  kept 
entirely  separate. 

6399.  And  that  if  extra  charges  for  other  pur- 
poses be  required,  they  should  be  thrown  upon 
other  rates? — Yes;  I think  it  is  exceedingly 
important  to  individualise  every  detail  of  the 
poor  law. 

6400.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  any  embar- 
rassment that  might  arise  in  the  keeping  of  the 
accounts,  or  in  the  machinery  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  that  you  would  be  apprehensive  of  bring- 
ing the  poor  law  into  discredit  with  the  people  ? 
It  is  the  latter. 

6401.  Has  the  attention  of  your  Board  ever 
been  called  to  the  question  of  superannuating 
old  officers  ? — I think  not. 

6402.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  opinion  upon 
that  subject  ? — It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I 
heard  it  mooted. 

6403.  You  stated  that  you  had  heard  it  pro- 
posed to  make  the  putative  fathers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  contribute  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  thezr  offspring  in  the  poorhouses; 
you  said  that  if  it  were  well  guarded,  you  thought 
good  might  result  from  that? — Yes. 

6404.  Have  you  considered  what  those  guards 
should  be  ? — The  two  guards  I propose  are  that 
the  mother  should  have  no  interest  in  the  money, 
and  also  that  the  question  should  be  tried  by  a 

jury. 

6405.  The  latter  part  of  it  is  obvious,  but  how 
can  you  prevent  a mother  having  an  interest  in 
an  order  being  made  upon  the  putative  father  ? — 

I would  only  allow  the  Boarjl  of  Guardians  to  ob- 
tain the  order. 

6406.  But  if  the  mother  left  the  workhouse, 
she  would  have  to  take  the  child  with  her ; do 
you  then  contemplate  that  the  order  of  the  court 
should  terminate  also  ? — Yes,  as  soon  as  she  goes 
out;  I would  only  allow  a repayment  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

6407.  Would  not  the  necessary  tendency  be 
that  she  would  remain  a permanent  burden  upon 
your  workhouse  ? — No,  because  I think  the 
father  would  take  out  the  child  because  he  would 
have  to  continue  to  pay  the  money  till  it  was 
taken  out. 

6408.  Mr.  MaguireJ]  I think  you  say  that 
there  has  been  no  application  made  for  out-door 
relief  in  your  union?—  No,  I never  heard  of  it. 

6409.  Is  it  not  distinctly  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  union,  rich  and  poor,  that  no  such 
thing  as  out-door  relief  would  be  given  ? — I have 
no  doubt  as  we  have  never  given  it,  that  they  are 
under  that  impression. 

6410.  Then  the  general  impression  of  the  rich 
and  poor  in  your  union  is  that  out-door  relief 
would  not  be  given  if  applied  for  ? — I have  no 
doubt  they  believe  it  to  be  so. 

6411.  From  motives  of  policy  or  prudence  ? — 

I have  no  doubt  the  people  think  that  out-door 
relief  would  not  be  given. 

6412.  Do  not  they  know  it  as  well  as  they  can 
know  anything  ? — I can  only  give  you  my  own 
opinion. 

6413.  Would  not  the  fact  of  there  being  no 


application  for  out-door  relief  rather  show  that 
the  people  know  what  the  determination  of  the 
guardians  is,  than  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
poverty  in  the  union  ?— No ; because  if  there  was 
poverty  in  the  union,  the  people  would  come  into 
the  workhouse,  and  they  do  not  come  in. 

6414.  Is  your  union  a mountainous  district  ’ 

Yes. 

6415.  Are  there  not  many  portions  of  your 
union  which  are  about  as  poor  as  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  county  of  Donegal  ? — Our  union  in- 
cludes the  town  of  Letterkenny,  where  there  are 
I suppose,  2,000  people,  and  there  is  all  round* 
that,  up  the  glens  and  on  the  rivers,  a great  deal 
of  exceedingly  fine  land,  so  that  it  is  mixed  in  its 
character,  and  fair  type  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  county. 

6416.  There  is  a great  deal  of  poor  land  and  of 

poor  population  also  ? — Y es.  * 

6417.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  those  people  are 
from  time  to  time  subjected  to  very  great  priva- 
tions, say,  within  the  last  three  years  ? — It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  sub- 
jected to  very  great  privations.  What  would  be 
a great  privation  to  you  and  to  me,  is  no  privation 
to  them. 

6418.  But  now  we  are  speaking  of  the  poor, 
and  I ask  you  whether  a considerable  number  of 
the  people  in  your  union  are  not  periodically  sub- 
jected to  serious  privations  ? — They  have  been  in 
periods  of  the  failure  of  the  crops. 

6419.  I now  want  to  confine  you  to  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years ; I speak  rather  of  the 
normal  state  of  things,  and  I ask,  do  you  not 
know  that  a considerable  number  of  people  in 
your  union  are  periodically  subjected  to  very  great 
privations  ? — The  way  to  test  that  is  by  the  influx 
of  the  poor  into  the  union  house;  the  largest 
number  always  in  the  workhouse  is  in  the  month 
of  February  and  the  least  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ; in  the  other  periods  of  the  year  there 
is  a great  deal  of  employment. 

6420.  But,  as  compared  with  your  population 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  you  say  you  have 
had  comparatively  few  people  in  your  workhouse  ? 
— Yes ; the  number  has  been  every  year  since  the 
famine  going  down  on  a very  steady  scale  until 
within  the  last  three  years,  when  it  has  remained 
nearly  stationary. 

•6421.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  you  have  really  met  by 
workhouse  relief  every  real  bona  fide  case  of  des- 
titution ? — In  my  conscience  I do. 

6422.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  your  union,  that 
until  a person  once  goes  into  the  workhouse,  no 
matter  how  poor  he  may  be,  that  person  would 
prefer  not  to  go  into  the  house  at  all  ? — I think 
there  was  a great  deal  more  of  that  feeling  in  the 
beginning  than  there  is  now. 

6423.  But  I speak  of  the  present  time ; does 
there  not  still  exist,  even  amongst  the  poor,  a 
great  reluctance  to  go  into  the  workhouse? — 
Yes ; I am  happy  to  think  that  they  would  in- 
finitely sooner  remain  out  than  come  in,  and  I 
think  there  is  really  now  beginning  to  grow  up 
a public  opinion  among  their  neighbours,  and 
that  they  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  independence. 

6424.  People  rather  fall  in  the  estimation  of 
their  neighbours,  if  they  go  into  the  work- 
house? — No,  I do  not  think  they  do ; if  a man, 
through  illness,  or  through  an  unforeseen  acci- 
dent, or  a widow,  comes  into  the  workhouse, 

I do  not  think  he  or  she  loses  at  all  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  neighbours ; although  the  neighbours 

always 
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always  look  up  to  the.  man  who  maintains  his 
position  and  independence. 

6425.  The  neighbours  would  rather  look  up 
to  a man  who  had  remained  out  of  the  work- 
house,  than  to  a man  who  had  gone  in  ? — They 
would  look  up  to  a man  who  made  a struggle  to 
maintain  himself  by  his  own  industry,  instead  of 
becoming  a tax  upon  his  neighbours,  who  may  be 
almost  as  poor  as  himself. 

6426.  Have  not  the  poor  an  idea,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  that  they  lose  their  social  status, 
miserable  as  that  is,  if  they  go  into  the  work- 
house  ? — No,  I think  not. 

6427.  Is  not  that  the  inference  from  what  you 
say  ? — I do  not  think  it  is,  to  that  extent. 

6428.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  poor  are 
ready  to  suffer  great  privations  rather  than  break 
up  their  family  ties  and  go  into  the  workhouse 
in  your  union  ? — I have  no  doubt  a man  would 
make  a great  struggle  not  to  do  it ; it  is  human 
nature. 

6429.  He  would  do  that  from  a sense  of  pride 
and  a desire  not  to  lose  the  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bours ; but  he  would  submit  also  to  very  great 
privations  rather  than  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — 
I do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a case. 

6430.  Has  there  not  been  great  poverty  in  the 
district  of  Donegal  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years? — No  ; if  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  I think 
the  condition  of  our  poor  is  every  year  im- 
proving. I asked  at  our  bank,  “ Who  are  now 
the  principal  depositors?”  and  the  banker  said, 
“ The  small  farmers.” 

6431.  Are  there  any  cottiers  in  the  district 
who  have  families,  and  have  no  savings  in  the 
bank  ? — Yes. 

6432.  Are  there  not  a very  large  number  of 
them  who,  from  time  to  time,  suffer  very  serious 
privations  ? — The  number  of  our  cottiers  has  im- 
mensely decreased ; they  are  now  assuming  a 
great  deal  more  the  character  of  day  labourers. 

6433.  Are  those  day  labourers  employed  at  all 
times  of  the  year  ? — I have  instanced  that  the 
principal  influx  is  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
that  shows  that  there  is  a period  of  the  year  when 
there  is  not  a demand  for  all. 

6434.  Does  the  number  in  the  workhouse  of 
those  who  are  unemployed  in  those  severe  months 
fairly  represent,  in  your  opinion,  the  number  out- 
side the  workhouse  who  are  unemployed? — I 
think  it  does ; it  represents,  I think,  those  who 
are  not  able  to  go  on  without  it. 

6435.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  those  severe 
months,  when  a portion  of  the  population  cannot 
provide  employment  for  themselves,  that  there 
is  not  a large  amount  of  them  that  have  been  suf- 
fering what  any  man  would  call  severe  privation  ? 
— I do  not  believe  at  all  there  is  in  our  union  any 
Bevere  distress. 

_ 6436.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  workhouse  re- 
lieves every  one  who  is  a fit  recipient  for  relief? 
— Our  workhouse  is  able  to  relieve  ten  times  the 
number  who  come  in. 

6437.  But  does  it  practically  give  that  relief? 

I believe  it  does  ; I think,  on  my  conscience, 

we  relieve  every  one  who  requires  relief,  and  that 
we  relieve  him  in  the  best  way. 

6438.  Mr.  George.~\  Do  you  relieve  all  who 
are  destitute  for  the  time  being? — Yes;  our 
destitution  is  only,  in  fact,  temporary,  or  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  year. 

6439.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
what  we  call  in  Ireland  a poor  mountain  district, 
although  it  represents  an  average  of  what  may 


be  called  considerable  poverty,  in  many  cases  does 
not  represent  a large  quantity  of  pauperism  that 
is  fairly  an  object  of  Poor  Law  relief? — No  doubt ; 
almost  every  poor  man  has  a cow  and  potatoes, 
and  he  is  able  to  get  on,  and  he  gets  occasionally 
a day’s  employment,  and  by  that  he  manages  to 
get  through  the  year. 

6440.  You  may  go  for  miles  through  such  dis- 
tricts, seeing  persons  who  must  occasionally  suffer 
privation,  and  who  are  in  a very  poor  state,  but 
who  would  not  be  fit  objects  of  relief  for  the  Poor 
Law,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  destitute? — 
Clearly  so ; and  nobody  now  going  through  our 
country  who  had  seen  it  before,  could  fail  to  see 
a most  extraordinary  change  for  the  better  in  the 
dress  of  the  people. 

6441.  Mr.  Maguire.]  If  the  cottiers  and  small 
farmers  have  a good  potato  crop,  they  consider 
themselves  very  well  off? — Yes. 

6442.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
potato  crop  in  your  union,  or  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  for  the  last  five  years? — It  has  ever 
since  the  famine  year  been  improving,  and,  thank 
God,  we  have  had  now  for  two  years  an  exceed- 
ingly fair  crop  of  potatoes. 

6443.  The  potato  disease  is  a most  capricious 
one,  blighting  one  field  while  another  is  free  ? — 
Yes. 

6444.  Has  it  not  exhibited  the  same  capricious 
character  in  your  union  as  in  other  unions  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

6445.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
crop  has  been  good  in  your  union? — It  has  been 
a fair  average  crop. 

6446.  Up  to  what  time  do£s  it  last;  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  it  generally  goes  about  the  1st  of 
January? — I think  not;  certainly  not  for  the 
last  two  years. 

6447.  Have  the  people  potatoes  from  the  pre- 
vious year  up  to  the  1st  of  February? — I be- 
lieve they  have,  and  if  they  had  not,  we  should 
have  had  infinitely  more  applications  to  come  into 
the  poor-house  ; it  is  a very  good  barometer. 

6448.  Provided  that  they  are  willing  to  go  into 
the  union,  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  a lair  test  ? — 
Yes. 

6449.  The  number  in  the  workhouse  is  a baro- 
meter which  indicates  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  poor,  provided  they  have  that 
willingness  to  go  in? — Yes. 

6450.  But  if  they  have  an  aversion  to  it,  from 
a belief  that  they  would  lose  their  social  status 
by  going  into  the  workhouse,  it  ceases  to  be  so  ? 
— But  I deny  that  that  feeling  exists  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

6451.  Now,  will  you  give  me  the  average  pro- 
portion of  the  creeds  in  your  workhouse  ? — I am 
happy  to  say  that  that  has  never  attracted  any 
attention  from  me.  An  Honourable  Member  of' 
the  Committee  asked  me  to  procure  a return,  and 
I will  lay  it  before  the  Committee ; but  I would 
beg  respectfully  to  deprecate  anything  which, 
from  being  afterwards  published,  will  in  any  way 
give  rise  to  any  party  feeling ; it  has  been  our 
desire  in  our  union  to  keep  that  all  down. 

6452.  Lord  Naas.]  Have  you  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  down  ? — W e have,  thank  God. 

6453.  Mr.  Monsell.]  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
kept  down  is  that  the  majority  of  the  children  in 
the  school  being  Homan  Catholic,  the  only  in- 
structor is  a Protestant  ? — I will  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  telling  you  a fact ; when  there  is  any 
vacancy  in  the  school,  on  every  occasion  we 
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advertise  for  proposals,  and  we  employ  the  Poor 
Law  officer  to  examine  the  applicants,  and  he  de- 
cides who  is  the  best,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
elect  him  without  any  reference  to  creed  at  all. 

6454.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  explain  to  me  in  what  way  this  poor  law 
system  tends  to  raise  the  self  respect  of  the 

, people  ? — l think  the  law  throws  upon  every  one 
the  discharge  of  his  social  duties ; it  compels  him 
to  perform  them,  and  it  creates,  I think,  a spirit 
of  self  reliance. 

6455.  In  what  class? — In  the  poor. 

6456.  How  ? — Because  it' forces  on  the  poor  the 
necessity  of  either  going  into  the  workhouse  or 
maintaining  themselves  outside  the  workhouse ; 
and  it  puts  down  the  system  of  mendicancy. 

. 6457.  It  puts  upon  the  poor  the  necessity  of 
either  keeping  themselves  outside  the  workhonse 
or  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes ; it  is  a great 
spur  to  industry. 

6458.  Industry  to  save  them  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — There  is  no 
degradation. 

6459.  Then  how  is  it  a spur  to  industry  ? — 
Because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  a man  to  live  out- 
side the  workhouse  and  maintain  himself  by 
industry,  than  to  go  into  it  and  live  in  idleness, 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours. 

6460.  Are  the  family  affections  much  improved 
or  stimulated  by  the  system  of  separating  children 
from  their  mothers  ? — I am  very  glad  that  you. 
have  asked  that  question ; I think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  change  in  the  law  if  you  were  to  allow 
children  to  remain  with  their  mothers  up  to  four 
years  of  age. 

6461.  At  present  I think  it  is  limited  to  two 
years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

6462.  And,  thererfore,  at  the  present  moment 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  does  not  tend  to 
develop  the  family  affections? — I have  never 
seen  any  symptoms  of  it  in  any  way  damaging 
the  family  affections ; on  the  contrary,  we  emi- 
grated a good  many  to  Australia  and  to  Canada, 
and  they  have  almost  all  of  them  sent  money  to 
their  own  relations  in  order  to  emigrate  them. 

6463.  Is  it  through  some  Scotch  firm  that  the 
young  girls  in  Donegal  are  employed  at  that  em- 
broidery work? — Yes,  I think  there  are  three 
firms,  and  they  employ  a great  many  agents ; it 
began  in  that  district,  and  we  got  into  it  12 
teachers,  and  they  started  it,  and  now  the  girls 
teach  each  other. 

6464.  Are  there  no  fluctuations  in  that  trade  ? 
— There  was  a depression  at  the  time  of  the 
•failure  of.  Messrs.  Macdonald,  but  after  that  it 
began  again,  and  it  goes  on  with  a great  deal  of 
•regularity. 

6465.  You  stated  what  I was  glad  to  hear, 
that  the  average  earning  (which  we  never  heard 
of  in  the  South  of  Ireland)  is  about  5 a week? 
— That  is  the  average,  I think,  of  a good  worker ; 

. she  is  able  to  earn  5 s. 

6466.  We  have  heard  it  was  only  Is.  2d.  or 
Is.  6 d.,  or  Is.  ? — I may  be  wrong,  but  I believe 
it  to  be  4 s.  or  5 s. 

6467.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge 
’that  the  workers  employed  by  the  Scotch  firms 
have  frequently  come  into  the  union  work- 
houses  upon  the  rates,  in  order  to  support  them- 
selves while  they  were  working  for  those  firms  ? 
— No,  I never  saw  a piece  of  the  work  in  the 
workhouse;  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  allowed,  be- 
cause our  children,  who  are  in  the  workhouse, 
are  all  employed  in  the  workhouse  work. 


6468.  Mr.  Monsell .]  You  have  said  that  you 
anticipate  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  the  very  small  number  of  persons  who  are 
at  present  in  the  different  workhouses  in  Ireland 
will  be  very  much  diminished ; has  any  plan  ever 
occurred  to  your  mind  for  dealing  with  the 
question  of  establishment  charges,  without  ex- 
actly amalgamating  two  unions,  but  still,  putting 
the  whole  of  the  paupers  of  one  union  into  the 
workhouse  of  another  union,  allowing  the  Board 
of  Guardians  in  the  union  from  which  the  paupers 
were  taken,  to  meet  on  the  usual  days  for  admit- 
ting paupers  into  the  workhouse,  and  then  when 
there  is  easy  railway  communication  sending 
those,  paupers  on  to  the  other  workhouse,  ant 
so  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  establish- 
ment in  their  workhouse,  except  the  clerk,  or 
some  one  to  keep  the  books  ? — It  is  a thing  that 
I should  be  myself  strongly  opposed  to,  °and  I 
think  I remember  when  you  and  I urged  the  in- 
crease of  the  union  houses  in  Ireland,  upon  the 
Government;  and  in  consequence  of  that  lono- 
inquiry  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they,  added,  I think,  36  extra  unions,  in  con- 
formity with  our  views. 

6469.  No  doubt  that  was  a most  beneficial 
change  at  that  time  ? — I really  believe  it  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  Poor  Law.  I should  myself 
strongly  deprecate  any  return  to  those  large 
unions,  and  the  evidence  you  have  had  here  as  to 
the  south  of  Dublin,  and  as  to  Cork,  have  tended 
to  confirm  my  opinion  against  it. 

6470.  But  take  the  case  of  two  unions,  your 
own  union  and  a union  conterminous  with  yours ; 
suppose  there  were  60  or  70  paupers  in  both  one 
and  the  other,  and  suppose  there  were  direct 
railway  communication  between  the  two  unions  ; 
would  you  see  any  objection  to  retaining  one 
union  workhouse,  and  allowing  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  union  conterminous  with  you, 
to  send  its  60  or  70  paupers  (which  would  not 
make  any  enormous  number  for  the  guardians  to 
manage),  into  your  workhouse;  keeping  up  the 
workhouse,  but  merely  doing  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  the  establishment  in  more 
than  one  of  the  two  workhouses? — I think  it 
•would  be  an  exceedingly  bad  and  objectionable 
plan.  The  great  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to 
have  small  unions,  and  to  have  the  information  of 
the  local  people  to  bear  upon  the  cases ; if  they 
were  removed  away  15  or  20  miles,  the  guardians 
of  the  union  from  which  they  were  removed 
would  naturally  cease  to  look  after  them,  and 
there  would  be  no  interest  to  get  them  out  of  the 
workhouse. 

6471.  But  would  not  the  interest  of  reducing 
the  rates  be  quite  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
wish  to  get  them  out  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
be  in  the  same  way  brought  home-  to  them  every 
Board  day. 

6472.  You  would  have  the  same  Board  of 
Guardians  admitting  the  same  paupers,  and  the 
only  difference  between  that  system  and  the  sys- 
tem which  now  exists  would  be,  that  instead  of 
those  paupers  being  put  into  certain  wards  in  the 
workhouses  of  their  own  union,  they  would  be 
put  into  the  railway  train  ? — It  would  throw  the 
control  into  the  hands  of  the  district  into  which 
they  were  removed,  and  that  is,  I think,  a prin- 
ciple directly  antagonistic  to  my  view  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

6473.  Chairman.']  While  you  maintain  strongly 
that  the  workhouse  test  is  essential  to  the  good 
working  of  the  system,  you  hold,  if  I have  rightly 

collected 
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collected  the  meaning  of  your  recent  answers, 
that  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  unions  so 
numerous  as  that  the  workhouse  may  be  within 
reasonable  reach  of  every  destitute  person  who 
desires  to  obtain  relief? — You  admirably  express 
my  view  upon  the  subject. 

6474.  You  have  been  asked  many  questions 
about  the  self-respect  of  a destitute  person  tend- 
ing to  prevent  his  availing  himself  of  in-door  re- 
lief?— Yes. 

6475.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  would  be  a 
sound  state  of  society  in  which  there  was  no  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  operating  upon  a destitute  per- 
son, to  induce  him  to  maintain  himself,  rather 
than  throw  himself  upon  public  relief? — I agree 
with  you  entirely  that  it  would  not  be. 

6476.  Would  not  that  be  a very  unsound  state 
of  society  in  which  out-door  relief  was  largely 
administered,  and  no  loss  of  self-respect  was  sup- 
posed to  be  incurred  by  becoming  a stipendiary 
upon  the  public? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

6477.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  inevitable  to  any 
system  in  which  a sound  Poor  Law  shall  be  in 
operation,  that  there  should  be  a constant  ten- 
dency of  self-respect,  to  induce  persons  to  be  as 
slow  as  possible  in  availing  themselves  of  the  re- 
lief afforded  by  the  public? — Undoubtedly;  and  I 
believe  the  Irish  Poor  Law  is  producing  that 
tendency  in  a wonderful  degree. 

6478.  Are  you  of  opinion,  looking  at  it  purely 
in  a humane  and  philanthropic  light,  that  it  would 
he  a blessing  to  the  community,  or  a great  injury 
to  the  community,  if  it  were  held  forth  that,  in 
this. struggle  between  poverty  and  destitution,  no 
feeling  of  self-respect  should  operate  to  induce 
people  to  be  slow  in  applying  for  workhouse  re- 
lief?—Yes. 

6479.  In  your  opinion,  that  would  tend  greatly 
to  increase  the  misery  of  the  destitute,  instead  of 
diminishing  it  ?— -I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

6480.  You  think  the  system  of  relief  which  is 
now  in  operation  in  Ireland,  by  its  self-action, 
relieves  you  of  a great  many  difficulties  which  in 
this,  country  operate  upon  those  who  have  to  ad- 
minister relief,  because  they  have  to  determine 
in  what  cases  relief  should  be  given,  and  in  what 
cases  it  shall  not  be  given  ? — I entirely  agree 
with  you,  and  that  is  why  I said  it  would  be  of 
very  great  importance,  if  the  English  law  could 
now  be  assimilated  to  the  Irish. 

6481.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Irish  people  is  an  uncommonly 
keen  sense  of  justice,  and  that  if  it  were  the  im- 
pression in  any  union  or  electoral  division  that 
one  person  or  one  class  of  persons  would  be  more 
favoured  by  those  who  administered  relief  than 
another  class,,  it  would  be  productive  in  Ireland 
of  peculiar  mischief? — I believe  so;  there  are  no 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  would  so 
quickly  detect  it  or  feel  it  so  keenly.  I believe 
there  are  no  people  who  have  a stronger  sense  of 
justice. 

6482.  Is  it  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Poor 
Law  m Ireland  that  when  relief  is  given  to  any- 
body, it  is  given  effectually;  that  is  to  say,  that 
good  clothing,  a warm  house,  and  sufficient  food 
are  given  to  every  person  who  gets  relief  at  all  ?' 

ii!S;  ai^  t'iat  is  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
workhouse  is  a valuable  mode  of  relief ; because 
those  things  are  all  secured  in  the  workhouse, 
and  you  cannot  tell  what  the  poor  have  in  their 
own  cabins. 

6483.  Is  it1  your  opinion  that  to  give  1 s.  6 d. 
°0  28  a week  a destitute  person  is  a sound 


mode  of  giving  relief? — I think  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  system. 

6484.  Looking  to  the  actual  expense  of  main- 
tenance in  the  workhouses  in  Ireland,  is  it  to  be 
said  that  to  allow  1 s.  6 <7.  a week  is  to  give  an 
adequate  maintenance  ? — I do  not  think  so ; it  is 
only,  in  fact,  supplementing  labour. 

6485.  Looking  to  the  general  state  of  the 
question  as  it  affects  Ireland,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  now  exists  ? — 
I firmly,  believe  that  the  poor  law  system  in 
Ireland  is  the  most  successful  instance  of  legis- 
lation that  I know  of;  it  is  a perfect  surprise  to 
me  how  its  originator  could  have  framed  a law  so 
entirely  adapted  to  work  upon  the  Irish  character. 

6486..  You.  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  the  establishment  charges.  Now,  it 
being  necessary,  if  there  be  a workhouse  in  opera- 
tion, that,  there  should  be  an  establishment,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  it  is  a just  test  of  extravagant 
expenditure  that  the  establishment  charges  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure  ? — No ; on 
the  contrary,  I think  it  is  a test  of  the  efficacious 
working  of  the  law  if  it  reduces  its  poverty  within 
a small  limit.  In  proportion  as  it  does  good  in 
reducing  poverty  so  will  the  disproportion  in- 
crease. 

6487.  You  have  been  asked  whether  in  England 
and  in  Scotland  a much  larger  per-centage  of  the 
population  is  not  in  receipt  of  relief  than  in  Ire- 
land?—Yes. 

6488.  Do  you  think  it  is  a just  test  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  to  infer  that 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  poor  population 
that  receive  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
the  better  the  law  is  working ?—  Certainly  not;  I 
think  that  ought  to  tell  the  other  way. 

. 6489.  Supposing  it  appeared  that  of  the  expen- 
diture there  was  in  the  one  country  a larger  sum 
expended  upon  every  individual  who  received  re- 
lief, and  in  the  other  country  a larger  proportion 
of  the  population  relieved,  but  that  each  of  the 
persons  relieved  received  a smaller  sum,  which 
would  you  say  the  argument  told  in  favour  of? — 

I say  that  I would  be  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
number. 

6490.  In  favour  of  the  smaller  number  receiving 
adequate  relief  by  a self-acting  test,  rather  than 
the  larger  number  receiving  inadequate  relief  by 
a test  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  fallible 
human  judgment  ?— Yes,  and  all  the  abuse. 

6491.  The  fluctuations  of  the  harvest,  and  of 
health,  and  other  circumstances  in  a country  like 
Ireland,  expose  the  Poor  Law  at  certain  periods, 
which  may  recur  at  intervals  of  years,  to  great 
trials  ? — Yes,  and  therefore  it  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  an  establishment. 

6492.  And  an  establishment  competent  to  deal 
with  such  an  emergency  when  it  arises  cannot 
fairly  be  considered  evidence  of  an  expenditure 
which  is  wasteful  or  unthrifty  ? — Decidedly  not. 

6493.  Looking  to  the  whole  of  those  considera- 
tions, are  there  any  changes  in  the  present  law  in 
force  in  Ireland  that  you  are  prepared  to  recom- 
mend ? — No ; I think  the  law  is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  human  legislation  can  be ; the  only  two 
changes  I would  propose  are,  to  allow  children  to 
remain  with  their  mothers  up  to  three  or  four 
years  of  age,  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians, 
and  the  other  proposal  is  with  regard  to  illegiti- 
mate children. 

6494.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  existing 
system  the  mother  has  a right  of  access  to  the 
child  at  all  reasonable  times? — Yes. 

Q Q 6495.  The 
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6495.  The  judgment  with  respect  to  what 
times  are  reasonable  being  in  the  discretion  of 
those  who  have  the  guardianship  of  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

6496.  The  change  which  you  suggest,  there- 
fore, is  only  a change  in  the  administration,  and 
not  a change  in  the  law?— Yes;  I believe  prac- 
tically it  is  almost  done  now,  for  I think  there  is 
a good  deal  of  forbearance  about  it  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians. 

6497.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
law  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  the.  Commis- 
sioners ? — I think  that  the  Commissioners  have 
administered  the  law  admirably ; I think  they 
had  a very  difficult  part  to  play  in  the  be- 
ginning ; it  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  they 
had  to  enforce  the  Poor  Law  against  the  prejudice 
of  the  people  ; I think  that  it  has  been  exceed- 
ingly temperately  administered ; and  I think  it 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  its  existing 
state  of  perfection  if  there  had  not  been  a great 
deal  of  discretion  upon  their  part,  and  a great 
deal  of  forbearance,  at  the  same  time  mixed  with 
a great  deal  of  firmness. 

6498.  Lord  Naas.']  Have  you  ever  experienced 
during  your  own  experience  any  traces  of  the 
effect  of  a religious  or  political  bias  in  the  acts  of 
the  Commissioners  ? — Decidedly  not. 

6499.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Do  you  think  that  the 
present  “ perfection  ” to  which  the  system  is 
brought,  is  owing  to  the  practical  ignorance  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  details  of  a workhouse  ? 
—I  believe  at  present  they  have  most  minute 
information  of  all  that  goes  on  through  the  inspec- 
tors, who  visit  the  workhouses,  and  who  visit 
them  at  unknown  times ; they  never  tell  when 
they  are  coming,  and  they  go  through  the  work- 
houses  and  inspect  them  very  minutely ; I believe 
there  is  no  Poor  Law  administered  with  the  same 
amount  of  statistical  information  and  detail  as  the 
Irish  Poor  Law. 

6500.  If  you  were  a Commissioner  yourself,  a 
post  for  which  you  would  be  admirably  qualified 

? — I should  be  very  sorry  to  be  one. 

6501.  If  you  were  a Commissioner  yourself, 
entrusted  with  that  large  and  grave  responsibility, 
would  you  think  you  had  acted  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  your  duty,  if  you  never  went  into  a 
workhouse,  although  there  might  be  two  work- 
houses  within  a comparatively  small  distance, 

within  hn.lt  n mile  nf  ...1 


.,  e , 1 ’ •'  smau  distance, 

within  half  a mile  of  the  place  where  you  sat  and 
administered  the  law  ? — I think  I would  o-0  pry- 
ing about  with  my  own  eyes,  but  the  workhouses 
are  all  of  them  visited  every  fortnight  by  gentle- 
men who  are  called  inspectors,  and  who  were, 
under  the  old  law.  Commissioners  themselves.  ’ 

6502.  But  I want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  better,  in  order  to  give  the 
Commissioners  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  their  business,  for  them  to  visit  the  work- 
houses,  or  never  to  go  into  one  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  administration  ?— It  would  depend 
upon  whether  they  had  the  time  to  devote  to  it ; 
if  the  inspectors  do  their  duty  in  making  local 
inspections,  I can  conceive  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  have  more  to  do  than  they  are  able 
to  do. 

6503.  But  if  you  had  been  Head  Commissioner, 
or  n you  had  been  a Poor  Law  Commissioner  in 
Dublin,  and  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  state  of  one  of  those  workhouses  had  been 
represented  to  be  scandalous,  would  you  think  it 
your  duty  to  go  and  inquire  into  it  'yourself?— 


± If  I believed  the  inspector  had  neglected  his 
.f  duty,  I would,  but  I think  it  would  be  the  bus  ! 
--  ness  of  the  inspector,  if  there  was  any  misconduct 
to  inquire  into  it.  ’ 

: . 6504.  Supposing,  notwithstanding  the  interven 

cl  tion  of  the  inspector  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 

- duty,  this  scandal  continued,  and  there  were  dis 
s turbances  in  the  workhouse,  and  a large  proportion 
t of  the  inmates  could  not  be  controlled,  would  you 

not  think  it  your  duty  to  go  and  visit  that  work- 

- house  for  yourself,  at  one  time  or  other?— It 
3 would  depend  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of 

- the  case ; if  I believed  that  the  inspector,  whose 
3 duty  it  was  to  look  after  it,  had  neglected  his 
r duty,  I would  do  it;  if  I believed  that  he  was 

doing  his  duty,  I would  not  cashier  him. 
r 65°5-  But  supposing  this  continued,  would 
; you,  as  a Commissioner,  sitting  in  the  Custom- 

- house  in  Dublin,  never  go  into  the  south  or  north 
; union  w orkhouse,  to  visit  it  once  within  1 0 years  ? 

; —I  cannot  give  you  any  other  answer ; it  would 
; depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; if  I 
; believed  the  inspector  was  neglecting  his  duty  I 

would  decidedly  go;  if  I believed  he  was  doing 
his  duty,  I would  not  (as  it  were)  cashier  him, 
and  take  the  duty  out  of  his  hands. 

6506.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a number  of  Irish 

gentlemen  might  have  a chance  of  managing  the 
poor  law  system  quite  as  well  as  English  gentle- 
™eiJ  ?~c  ^ no^  know  > I have  devoted  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  poor  law,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  I am  exceedingly  glad  we  have 
Englishmen  over  us,  though  I am,  perhaps,  as 
good  an  Irishman  as  any  one.  * 

65 07.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  there 
should  be  some  modification  of  the  Board,  and 
that  some  Irish  element  should  be  introduced 
occasionally  ? — I have  no  objection  if  you  put 
proper  persons  in,  and  equally  able  men. 

6508.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  all  Ireland 
there  may  be  found  equally  able  and  intelligent 
gentlemen  ? — That  is  entirely  matter  of  opinion. 

6509.  Sir  John  Arnett.]  Do  you  think  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a State  to  provide  for  its  poor  ? — -For 
the  destitute  it  is,  but  decidedly  not  for  the  poor ; 

I draw  a very  broad  line  between  the  destitute 
and  the  poor. 

6510.  Do  you  think  that  the  relief  given  should 
be  made  acceptable  to  those  who  need  it?— I 
certainly  would  not  make  relief  so  acceptable  as  to 
be  a temptation  to  them.  1 would  make  it  a 
matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice ; that  was  the 
way  in  which  I understood  the  question  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  Chairman. 

6511.  But  do  you  think  that  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land are  less  deserving  of  relief  than  they  are  in 
England  and  Scotland  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I 
believe  they  get  a great  deal  of  better  relief; 
and  I think  jt.  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
England  administered  its  relief  in  the  same  way. 

6512.  Mr.  Gregory.]  Do  you  know  any  in- 
stances of  unions  which  have  been  reduced  in 
size  by  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  and  con- 
verted into  two  unions,  and  where  in  spite  of 
there  being  two  staffs  instead  of  one,  the  expense 
has  been  made,  by  increased  supervision  of  the 
narrowed  area,  less  to  both  unions  ? — No  doubt 
of  it ; it  is  the  case  in  Xilrush,  where  I once  paid 
18  in  the  pound,  and  in  many  other  unions. 

6513.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  that 
sort  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — The  instances  in 
the  north  are  not  easily  got  at,  because  originally 
the  northern  unions  were  all  made  small,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  they  have  altered  any  of  them 
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in  the  north.  It  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Otway,  among  children  in  workhouses ; I have  been  J.  V. 
who  laid  out . all  our  northern  unions,  to  have  looking  into  a return  presented  to  this  Committee,  Stewart, 

them  small;  it  was  a subject  I talked  over  with  and  find  that  if  you  take  the  whole  of  the  children  Esq. 
him  a great  deal  at  the  time,  and  we  quite  agreed  under  15  years  of  age,  the  mortality  in  the  last  20  June 
about  it.  _ two  years  has  been  only  6 per  cent.,  while  the  1861. 

6514-15.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  which  mortality  of  the  whole  of  all  the  paupers  in  Ire- 
you  would  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? — Yes  ; and  has  been  5 per  cent, 
great  noise  has  been  made  about  the  mortality 

Henry  Robinson,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


6516.  Chairman.]  You  are  one  of  the  Poor 
Law  Inspectors  ? — 1 am. 

6517.  How  long  have  you  been  so  employed? 
— For  13  years. 

6518.  What  unions  does  your  present  district 
comprise  ? — Twenty-two,  situated  in  Dublin, 
Louth,  Meath,  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Mona- 
ghan, and  Tyrone. 

6519.  Has  pauperism  increased  in  your  dis- 
trict within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — There 
has  been  a slight  increase  during  the  last  few 
years ; in  F ebruary  last  the  number  exceeded 
by  15  per  cent,  the  number  relieved  at  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  former  year. 

6520.  What  proportion  does  the  number  re- 
lieved bear  to  the  population  of  your  district  ? — 
Under  seven  in  the  1,000. 

6521.  What  was  the  average  expenditure  last 
year  ? — About  9 d.  in  the  pound ; that  being  com- 
posed of  7 1 d.  for  relief,  and  If  d.  for  medical 
charities. 

6522.  Are  the  workhouses  of  your  district 
generally  in  good  order? — Very  good. 

6523.  Are  they  generally  in  a healthy  state  ? 

> — Yes. 

6524.  Are  the  schools  well  conducted  ? — They 
are  generally  well  conducted,  and  the  children 
receive  a good  education. 

6525.  Industrial  education,  as  well  as  literary 
education? — Yes;  the  boys  are  employed  on 
land  attached  to  the  workhouse,  and  in  many 
unions  they  are  employed  in  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, and  so  on ; and  the  girls  are  employed  in 
sewing,  knitting,  and  household  work.  About 
70  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
9 and  15,  daily  receive  industrial  education  in 
that  manner. 

6526.  Do  the  guardians  in  your  district  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  providing  situations 
for  those  children? — No;  the  demand  is.  greater 
than  the  supply  in  many  cases  ; there  are  appli- 
cants for  children  at  almost  all  the  meetings  of 
the  guardians;  I allude  especially  to  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

6527.  Do  your  children  generally  remain  in 
the  situations  to  which  they  are  sent,  or  do  they 
return  to  the  workhouse  ? — Only  a very  small 
proportion  return ; I have  obtained  from  the 
workhouse  masters  in  my  district  a return  of  the 
number  of  children  hired  from  the  workhouse 
during  the  last  year  ending  25th  March  ; 393  was 
the  number  hired  out  during  the  year,  seventy-one 
returned  and  are  now  in  the  workhouse;  45 
returned,  but  again  went  out  to  situations ; 277 
never  returned  at  all.  In  other  words,  82  per 
cent,  of  those  hired  out  of  the  workhouses  are 
now  out  of  the  workhouses  earning  their  own  main- 
tenance ; while  of  the  remainder,  many  are  only 
waiting  till  they  can  obtain  situations.  At  the 
end  ox  the  year  1854  the  Commissioners  obtained 
returns  from  different  unions  showing  the  number 
° 0 28S°nS  between  tbe  aSes  I2  and  18  who 


were  discharged  from  the  workhouses  in  the  six 
years  previous,  and  during  those  six  years  in  my  22 
unions,  19,510  persons  were  so  discharged.  Last 
year,  on  the  31st  December,  returns  were  called 
for  showing  the  number  of  those  who  had  returned 
and  were  in  the  workhouses  on  that  day,  and  the 
result  was,  that  of  the  19,510  young  persons 
before  referred  to,  only  137  had  returned  to  the 
same  workhouses,  and  were  inmates  of  them  on 
the  31st  of  December  last;  of  those,  63  were  ad- 
mitted suffering  from  mental  or  .bodily  defect  or 
sickness ; 31  had  returned  from  destitution  arising 
from  want  of  employment,  and  only  43  had  re- 
turned whose  destitution  appeared  to  have  re- 
sulted from  their  own  misconduct ; while  of  those 
43,  only  five  had  been  educated  in  the  workhouse. 

6528.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  That  applies  to 
both  males  and  females,  does  it? — Yes. 

6529.  Chairman.]  Is  there  in  your  district  any 
prejudice  against  the  employment  of  children 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse?— Quite  the  con- 
trary; in  the  north  of  Ireland  especially,  the 
demand  for  children  shows  that  there  is  no  such 
prejudice.  I am  infoi-med  that  there  is  such  a 
feeling  in  Dublin  at  present  in  consequence  of 
injurious  reports  that  have  been  circulated  re- 
specting the  children.  The  schoolmistress  told 
me  that  she  did  not  like  to  take  the  children  out 
during  that  time  of  the  day  when  the  streets 
were  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  incivilities 
to  which  they  were  subjected. 

6530.  Is  it  a usual  practice  for  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  your  district  to  give  out-door  relief? 
— I have  only  one  union  in  my  district  in  which 
out-door  relief  is  given  to  all  the  classes  named  in 
first  section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
but  there  are  several  unions  in  which  out-door 
relief  is  given  in  case  of  sickness. 

6531.  Which  of  the  unions  is  it  that  gives  it, 
generally  ? — In  the  Drogheda  Union  the  guai-- 
dians  give  out-door  relief  to  all  the  three  classes 
of  cases.  The  unions  that  were  giving  it  at  the 
end  of  the  last  month,  were  the  unions  of  Ardee, 
Bainbridge,  Downpatrick,  Dundalk,  Dungannon, 
Dunshaughlin,  Lisburn,  Newry,  and  Newtown- 
ards ; but  there  are  other  unions  in  which  I have 
known  out-door  relief  given  in  cases  of  sickness, 
although  there  was  none  given  at  the  end  of 
last  month ; last  winter  Ardee  Union  gave  out- 
door relief  to  all  the  classes  under  the  first  section 
for  about  three  months.  Dundalk  Union  gave 
out-door  relief  for  about  a year  to  other  classes 
besides  the  sick,  but  that  is  now  discontinued. 

6532.  Do  you  think  the  present  state  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  giving  of  out-door  relief 
is  satisfactory,  or  do  you  think  that  any  change 
is  desirable  ? — I think  that  no  change  is  required, 
except  witli  regard  to  giving  out-door  relief  to 
orphan  and  deserted  children  in  the  shape  of 
hiring  them  out  to  nurse. 

6533.  Providing  for  them  in  the  way  in  which 
proposals  have  been  made  to  Parliament  by  three 

Q Q 2 successive 


H,  Robinson , 
Esq. 
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II.  Robinson,  successive  Governments,  on  the  recommendation 
Esq.  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners? — Yes. 

6534.  To  what  age  would  you  extend  that  out- 

20  June  door  relief  to  those  children? — As  far  as  health 
1801.  js  concerned,  I think  that  up  to  the  age  of  about 
six  or  seven  would  be  sufficient,  but  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  desirable  that  a child  should  be 
left  out  of  the  workhouse  longer,  and  I would 
give  the  guardians  the  power  of  keeping  it  out 
if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so. 

6535.  Do  you  approve  of  the  last  proposal 
which  was  made  upon  that  subject,  namely,  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  to 
relieve  the  children  out  of  the  workouse  up  to 
the  age  of  12  ?— I do. 

6536.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Have  you  seen 
the  Commissioners’  Report  for  1860? — Yes. 

6537.  You  say  that  as  far  as  the  health  of  the 
children  is  concerned  you  would  leave  them  out 
of  the  workhouse  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven  ? 
— To  about  that  age. 

6538.  In  that  report  the  Commissioners  say, 
“ The  rate  of  mortality  for  infants  under  two 
years  of  age  was,  on  the  average  daily  number, 
42  per  cent.,  and  on  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
year  8-7  per  cent. ; and  for  children  between  two 
and  15  years  of  age,  it  was  4J  per  cent,  on  the 
average  daily  number,”  from  which  you  perceive 
that  the  Commissioners  draw  the  line  at  two 
years  of  age ; do  you  not  agree  with  them  in 
that? — There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  bringing 
up  orphan  and  deserted  children  in  the  work- 
house  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  of  age ; 
perhaps  you  might  safely  draw  the  line  at  five 
years  of  age  as  far  as  health  is  concerned. 

6539.  Chairman.']  Another  proposal  embodied 
in  the  Bill  which  has  been  discussed  before  this 
Committee  is  to  extend  the  power  of  the  guardians 
to  admit  persons  requiring  medical  or  surgical 
relief  into  the  workhouse  hospital ; do  you  approve 
of  that  suggestion  ? — I think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  that  should  be  carried  out,  because  at  pre- 
sent cases  of  hardship  arise  from  the  state  of  the 
law,  which  renders  it  illegal  to  admit  certain 
persons ; and  I may  say  that  the  guardians  gene- 
rally stretch  the  law  in  order  to  admit  them.  I 
have  seen  a case  of  a woman  who  had  consump- 
tion, whose  husband  was  an  able-bodied  labourer-, 
where  I think  it  could  have  been  desirable  that 
the  person  should  have  been  admitted  into  the 
hospital.  I have  seen  another  case  of  an  idiotic 
child  of  an  able-bodied  man  in  which  it  would 
have  been  very  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
child  should  have  been  admitted,  and  as  that  was 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  I think  it  is 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  legal  to 
relieve  such  people. 

6540.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  in  those  instances  the  persons  were  re- 
jected ? — I think  those  cases  were  rejected,  but 
the  general  practice  in  my  district  is  to  stretch 
the  law  in  order  to  admit  such  cases. 

6541.  Chairman.]  Therefore  the  change  in  the 
law  which  has  been  proposed  in  that  respect  has 
your  approval  ? — Yes. 

6542.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  election  for  guardians  is  conducted  ? 
— Yes ; I have  been  the  returning  officer  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union  for  the  last  two  years. 

6543.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  any  change  in  the  law  in  that  respect  ? — 
Yes,  I think  the  change  proposed  in  the  Bill 
that  was  last  before  Parliament  is  very  desirable. 

6544.  Mr.  George.]  What  change  do  you  allude 


to  ?— A change  making  it  necessary  for  persona 
claiming  to  vote  to  describe  more  accurately  their 
property,  and  also  enacting  that  the  number  of 
votes  held  by  one  person  should  be  limited;  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  the  immediate  lessors  of  pronertv 
should  be  entitled  to  vote.  1 1 y 

6545.  Chairman.]  Have  you  inquired  into  the 

cases  at  the  girls  who  were  confined  in  the  Mount- 
joy  Prison  for  offences  committed  in  the  finmV, 
Dublin  Union?- Yes.  b0uth 

6546.  Are  you  aware  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  those 
girls  has  been  impeached? — Yes. 

6547.  What  is  the  result  of  your  inquiry  into 
that  subject?— My  report  to  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Commissioners’  letter  upon  the  subject 
to  the  guardians  were  founded  upon  returns  fur- 
nished to  me  bv  the  master  of  the  South  Dublin 
W orkhouse.  When  I found  that  the  accuracy  of 
those  statements  was  impeached,  I made  inquiries 
and  I found  that  the  master  did  make  some  errors 
in  the  returns  he  sent,  but  that  the  alterations 
which  should  now  be  made  in  the  returns  in  order 
to  make  them  accurate  are  not  of  such  a character  as 
to  cause  any  difference  in  the  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners  when  they  state 
that  the  workhouse  training  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  girls.  From 
the  very  inaccurate  way  in  which  the  former 
master  of  the  workhouse  kept  his  books,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  exact  information.  At  one 
time  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  write 
to  the  guardians  referring  to  the  great  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  late  master  in  regard  to  his 
accounts.  The  first  case  referred  to  by  the 
Commissioners  is  that  of  Mary  Keely.  The 
Commissioners  state  that  this  girl  was  an  adult  on 
her  first  admission.  I believe  Mr.  Place  stated 
that  she  was  not  an  adult,  and  he  produced  a 
return,  to  show  that  in  the  following  year  she  had 
been  six  years  in  the  house  and  four  years  in  the 
school.  I find,  however,  that  she  was  an  adult 
when  first  admitted  having  been  registered  as  15 
years  of  age.  She  never  was  in  the  school,  and 
the  statement  that  she  was  four  years  in  the  school 
was  totally,  incorrect.  The  next  case  is  that  of 
Jane  O’Neil.  The  Commissioners  state  that  she 
was  an  adult  when  she  was  first  admitted.  I now 
find  that  she  had  been  in  the  school ; that  she  was 
admitted  in  September  1850,  and  was  hired  out  of 
the  workhouse  in  February  1853,  but  that  her 
conduct  lor  a considerable  time  after  she  left 
the  workhouse  reflects  very  great  credit  upon  her 
education  in  the  workhouse  school.  I saw  the 
man.  who  hired  her  out  as  a nurse,  and  had  her 
in  his  employment  in  that  capacity  for  two  years, 
and  he  said  she  was  very  well  conducted.  He  said 
that  he  had  seen  a shopkeeper  with  whom  she  had 
lived  about  a year  and  a half,  and  she  conducted 
herself  so  well  that  she  was  placed  behind  the 
counter,  and  received  the  money  from  the  cus- 
tomers, consequently  whatever  influences  may 
have  led  to  her  misconduct  afterwards,  her  educa- 
cation  in  the  workhouse  cannot  be  held  answer- 
able  for  it.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mary 
Lynam.  Now,  there  were  two  girls  of  the  name 
of  Mary  Lynam  in  the  house,  who  were  admitted 
and  discharged  about  the  same  times,  so  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  identify  each  of  them,  but  the 
main  fact  stated  by  the  Commissioners,  that  Mary 
Lynam  was  an  adult  when  she  was  first  admitted 
into  the  workhouse,  is  a fact  about  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

6548.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Mr.  Place  stated  in  his 
evidence. 
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evidence  that  with  respect  to  Mary  Lynam  there 
was  a mis-quotation  from  the  register  that  she 
was  19  when  she  was  first  admitted? — The  girl 
of  whom  I am  speaking  was  19  when  first  admitted, 
from  the  register.  The  next  case  is-  that  of  Ellen 
Collins.  It  is  true  that  Ellen  Collins  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  workhouse  a second  time,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  the  school ; but  the  assistant 
matron  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  school,  told 
me  that  she  was  perfectly  incorrigible  fromthe  time 
of  her  first  admission,  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  reared  before  she  came  into  the 
workhouse.  When  she  was  transferred  from  the 
school,  she  was  placed  under  an  officer  who  said 
she  was  very  ill-conducted.  Her  character,  there- 
fore, was  formed  before  she  came  into  the  work- 
house. 

6549.  Sir  John  Arnoit. ] Was  she  five  years 
old  when  she  came  into  the  workhouse? — No; 
she  was  nearer  10;  she  had  previously  been  in 
the  workhouse  for  a very  short  time,  but  went 
out  with  her  parents,  and  was  re-admitted  after- 
wards on  the  28th  November  1849.  She  was 
between  eight  and  nine  years,  as  far  as  I can 
make  out. 

6550.  Lord  John  Browne.']  The  report  of  the 
Commissioners  states  that  she  was  first  admitted 
in  January  1846 ; and  the  second  time  on  12th 
March  1855  ?— The  master  of  the  workhouse  omit- 
ted one  admission  occurring  between  those  dates, 
and  that  was  the  time  when  she  was  admitted,  on 
28th  November  1849,  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 

6551.  Mi’.  Waldron.]  Does  your  retui-n  bear 
out  the  evidence  of  the  place,  that  she  remained 
in  the  workhouse  until  Februai-y  1856? — Yes; 
she  remained  in  the  workhouse  till  February 
1856.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Jane  Cane,  whose 
mother  kept  a house  of  ill-fame.  It  has  been 
assei'ted  that  this  was  an  instance  of  the  evils 
arising  from  want  of  classification,  because  this 
girl  could  go  out  of  the  workhouse  and  return 
again,  and  be  admitted  amongst  the  other  girls. 
I find,  on  inquiry,  that  although  she  was  twice 
sent  from  the  workhouse  to  the  fever  hospital, 
and  re-admitted  to  the  workhouse  between  the 
time  she  was  first  taken  into  the  school  and  the 
time  she  was  transferred  to  the  adult  class,  I do 
not  believe  that  during  that  period  she  was  dis- 
charged from  the  workhouse  as  ceasing  to  receive 
relief],  or  that  she  went  back  to  her  mother’s 
house.  She  was  admitted  without  her  mother. 
Then  comes  the  case  of  Mary  Ann  Meehan.  It 
was  stated  that  there  was  palpable  error  in  the 
Commissioners’  Report  respecting  her.  I find 
that  the  entries  respecting  this  girl  are  different 
in  the  workhouse  register,  and  in  the  school  offi- 
cers’ books,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
books  of  the  school  officers  are  correct,  because  I 
have  corroborative  evidence  leaning  to  that  side. 
However,  the  main  fact  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, namely,  that  she  was  a well-conducted 
girl  while  she  was  in  the  school  until  she  went 
out  to  service,  is  quite  correct.  It  has  been 
stated  that  there  was  a palpable  error  in  the 
column  of  figures  respecting  the  girl  named  Mary 
W afer,  if  being  said  that  she  was  sent  to  prison 
for  three  months  and  returned  to  the  workhouse 
at  the  end  of  one  month.  I find  that  there  was 
an  error  in  the  punishment  book,  and  that  her 
sentence  was  only  one  month,  so  that  the  state- 
ment made  about  her  in  the  column  of  figures, 
respecting  the  date  of  her  re-admission,  appears 
to  be  quite  correct. 

6552.  Mr.  Waldron. ] Who  keeps  the  punish- 
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ment  book  ? — The  master  of  the  workhouse  ; but 
I have  seen  a letter  from  the  governor  of  the 
Grange  Gorman  prison,  who  states  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  girl  was  only  one  month,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  entries. 

6553.  Chairman.]  Will  you  state  in  general 
terms  what  you  consider  to  be  the  result  of  your 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  those  gii’ls? — The 
general  result  is,  that  two  of  the  gilds,  Mary 
Keely  and  Mary  Lynam,  were  not  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  till  they  were  adults ; that  the 
character  of  Ellen  Collins,  who  is  described  as 
incorrigible  from  the  time  of  her  admission  in 
1849,  was  formed  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  reared  before  coming  into  the  workhouse; 
that  the  intercourse  between  Jane  Kane  and  her 
mother,  after  she  was  discharged  from  the  school, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  girl’s 
subsequent  misconduct;  and  that  in  the  cases  of 
Mary  Ann  Meehan,  Mary  Wafer  and  Jane  O’Neil, 
the  statements  of  the  officer  show  they  were  well 
conducted  up  to  the  time  they  were  first  hired  out 
to  service,  while  the  last-named  one  bore  a high 
character  in  her  situations  for  a considerable  time 
after  she  left  the  school.  These  facts  seem  to 
me  to  support  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
Commissioners,  “ That  so  far  as  the  particular 
cases  go,  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of 
the  general  reflections  upon  workhouse  schools, 
the  schools  of  the  workhouse  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  appear  to  have  been  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  character  of  any  of  the  young  women 
in  question.” 

6554.  Is  it  your  opinion  generally,  that  chil- 
dren brought  up  in  workhouse  schools  are  well 
brought  up,  and  have  fair  prospects  of  earning 
an  honest  maintenance  in  after  life? — Yes. 

6555.  Both  as  regards,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
moral  and  literary  training,  and  on  the  other, 
their  industrial  training? — Yes. 

6556.  Are  there  any  suggestions  which  you 
wish  to  offer  to  the  Committee  ? — Some  sugges- 
tions which  I wished  to  make  have  already  heen 
referred  to  in  my  evidence,  but  I think  there  are 
one  or  two  more.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
elections,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  when 
an  electoral  division  is  divided  into  wards,  the 
guardians  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  respect  to 
their  property  in  each  ward,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  an  electoral  division.  I think  the  present 
course  leads  to  confusion.  At  present,  if  a per- 
son has  200  l.  worth  of  property  in  each  electoral 
division,  he  can  vote  in  each,  and  may  give  the 
number  of  votes  in  each  to  which  that  property 
would  entitle  him,  that  is  six  votes;  but  if  he 
has  property  to  the  value  of  200 1.  in  each  ward 
of  a division  divided  into  wards,  he  cannot  vote 
in  each  ward  in  respect  of  that  property,  but 
may  only  give  votes  in  the  division  to  the  extent 
allowed  for  property  of  200 1.  value;  that  is  to 
say,  six  votes  in  the  whole  electoral  division; 
that  I think  should  be  altered. 

6557.  Lord  Naas.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  that  in  case  a person  was  elected  to 
serve  for  more  than  one  electoral  division,  he 
should  be  required  to  make  his  selection  of  the 
division  for  which  he  would  serve,  and  then  that 
there  should  be  a new  election  for  the  other 
division  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary ; I think, 
if  the  ratepayers  in  two  or  three  electoral  divi- 
sions choose  to  confide  their  interests  to  the  same 
man,  there  is  no  objection  to  their  doing  so. 

6558.  Have  you  heard  of  any  objection  being 
taken  to  that  practice  ? — No. 

Q Q 3 6559.  It 
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Esq. 
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■H,  Robinson,  6559.  It  does  occasionally  occur? — Yes;  lie 
Esq.  may  be  so  returned. 

6560.  You  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  evil 

20  June  results  from  that  practice  ? — No. 

•1861.  6561.  Lord  John  Browne.']  The  person  elected 

has  only  one  vote  ? — Only  one. 

6562.  And  yet  he  would  represent  three  or 
four  electoral  divisions? — Yes. 

. 6563.  Therefore  those  three  or  four  electoral 
divisions  would  only  have  one  vote  ? — Just  so ; 
hut  if  the  ratepayers  are  satisfied  I see  no  objec- 
tion. 

6564.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  would 
be  aware,  when  they  elected  their  representative, 
that  he  would  be  elected  for  two  or  three  other 
divisions  ? — I think  if  an  elected  guardian  were 
required  to  resign  he  would  do  so,  and  that  the 
electors  would  be  enabled  to  have  another  elec- 
tion. 

6565.  Chairman.]  You  would  see  no  objection 
to  a change  in  the  law  in  that  respect,  but  you 
have  not  found  any  practical  inconvenience  arise 
from  the  present  state  of  the  law  ? — Exactly. 

6566. . Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  any  instance  in  which  the  case  put  has 
actually  occurred  ? — I do  not  recollect  any.  To 
pass  to  another  subject,  I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  have 
the  power  of  refusing  to  give  orphan  and  deserted 
children  their  discharge  up  to  a certain  age.  It 
is  held,  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  at  which 
they  can.  take  care  of  themselves,  they  can  de- 
mand their  discharge,  but  I think  that  age  should 
be  defined. 

6567.  You  mean  that  the  guardians,  having 
been  put  by  the  law  in  loco  parentis,  should  have 
a statutory  control  over  the  children  analogous  to 
that  of  the  parents,  up  to  a period  of  life  to  be 
defined  by  the  law  ? — Yes. 

6568.  Have  you  considered  what  that  period 
should  be  ? — I think  14  would  be  a very  good  age. 

6569.  Are  there  any  other  changes  which  you 
would  suggest?— No. 

6570.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Bill  which, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, was  submitted  to  Parliament  last 
Session  ? — Yes. 

6571.  Generally,  do  you  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  ?— Yes I think  the 
changes  it  contains  would  be  very  beneficial. 

6572.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Commissioners  have  recommended 
the  addition  of  clauses  for  permitting  the  super-  : 
annuation  of  workhouse  officers? — I believe  so. 

6573.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  upon  the 
subject? — I think  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  i 
a great  advantage  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  i 
be  enabled  to  give  superannuations  to  officers  who  i 
had  served  for  a long  time  in  their  own  union.  i 

6574.  And  if  it  should  be  answered  that  it  is  < 

better  to  give  those  officers  a competent  salary  to  i 
allow  them  to  make  provision  for  their  declining  ] 
years,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  a sufficient  c 
answer  ? — No  ; I think  it  would  not  have  the  de-  i 
sired  effect.  In  the  first  place  it  would  have  the  < 
effect  of  increasing  the  cost  to  the  unions;  an  1 
officer  might  lay  by  nothing,  and  it  would  not  i 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  guardians  not  to  con-  < 
tinue  to  employ  an  officer  who  had  served  them 
well,  but  . who  was  becoming  inefficient  from  age  c 
or  infirmity ; if  they  knew  that  he  would  be  i 
tlirown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  the  same  t 
feeling  would  prevail,  if  the  salary  were  higher,  t 
which  now  prevails. . * 


6o75.  You  think  it  would  be  rather  an  induce- 
ment to  a person  not  to  save,  if  the  fact  of  his 
having  made  an  adequate  provision  for  the  future 
might  lead  to  a removal  from  office  at  an  earto 
period  ?— It  might.  ai1? 

6576.  Is  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  union  that 
you  contemplate  these  superannuations  rather 
than  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipients  ?— For  the 
benefit  of  both. 

6577.  But  the  recipient,  by  the  hypothesis 
would  have  the  power  of  taking  care  of  himself- 
whilst  if  he  had  made  no  provision  there  would 
still  remain  that  moral  difficulty  which  now  ope- 
rates so  strongly,  to  prevent  guardians  beino-  in_ 
dined  to  remove  officers  who  are  incompetent 
from  age  or  infirmity  ? — Yes. 

6578..  Upon  the  whole,  what  is  your  opinion 
upon  this  question  ? — Upon  the  whole,  my  opinion 
is  that  to  officers  who  have  served  in  the  union  a 
great  number  of  years,  the  guardians  should  be 
empowered,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  give  a reasonable  superannuation  out 
of  the  rates  of  the  union ; I have  not  considered 
the  number  of  years’  service  which  should  be  re- 
quired. 

6579..  Mr.  Herbert.]  What  officers  do  you  in- 
clude in  that  recommendation? — Officers  who 
have  given  up  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
service  of  the  union  ; not  any  other. 

6580.  Would  you  include  the  relieving  officers? 
— The  relieving  officers  differ ; some  of  them  are 
not  required  to  give  up  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  the  service  of  the  union ; but  when  an  officer 
is.  engaged,  if  he  undertakes  to  give  up  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  union,  he  would  be  as  much 
entitled  to  superannuation  outside  the  workhouse 
as  a workhouse  officer  would  be. 

6581.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the 
expense  that  would  be  entailed  upon  the  rate- 
payers by  what  you  propose  ?— No ; I have  made 
no  estimate. 

6582.  Of  course  it  would  be  considerable  in 
course  of  time,  would  it  not? — No;  I think, 
judging  from  the  officers  in  my  district,  and  from 
their  length  of  service  and  comparative  efficiency, 
that  it  Avould  not  be  very  considerable. 

6583.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Did  you  hear  Sir 
Richard  O’Donnell’s  evidence  given  before  this 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which 
children  are  brought  up  in  the  poorhouse  ? — No. 

6584.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  put  on 
out-door  relief  they  would  be  as  well  brought  up 
as  in  the  poorhouse  ? — I think  the  circumstances 
of  unions  differ.  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  relieve  orphan  and  deserted 
children  outside  the  workhouse  up  to  a certain 
age ; take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a town 
union  in  which  there  was  no  land  attached  to 
the  workhouse ; there  a child  might  learn  agri- 
culture outside  the  workhouse;  but  in  other 
unions  the  circumstances  might  be  such  that 
proper  persons  could  not  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  the  children,  or  persons  in  sufficient 
proximity  to  good  schools,  and  in  those  cases  the 
children,  at  a certain  age,  should  be  brought  into 
the  workhouse.  I think . that  is  a matfer  which 
might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

6585.  Do  you  think  a child  would  be  as  well 
clothed  and  as  well  fed  outside  the  workhouse  as 
inside  the  workhouse  ? — If  the  circumstances  of 
the  union  enabled  the  guardians  to  find  proper 
persons  to  take  charge  of  the  children,  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  by  which  that  should  be 

taken 
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taken  care  of,  and  the  relieving  officer  might  Visit 
the  children  periodically. 

6586.  Do  you  think  the  children  would  be 
kept  as  clean  and  orderly,  and  regular  in  their 
habits  on  out-door  relief  as  they  would  be  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I think  that  might  be  provided  for 
by.  periodical  visits  at  uncertain  times  from  the 
officers  of  the  union. 

6587.  Do  you  think  that  the  officers  of  the 
union  would  ever  be  able  to  exercise  such  super- 
vision over  them  that  they  would  be  as  well  taken 
care  of  as  inside  the  workhouse  ? — I think  they 
might  be,  if  proper  persons  were  found  to  take 
care  of  them. 

6588.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  great  proportion 
of  instances,  to  find  proper  persons  to  take  charge 
of  them  ? — In  some  districts  no  doubt  there  would 
be  difficulty. 

6589.  Do  you  think  the  children  would  be  as 
well  educated  outside  the  workhouse  as  in  the 
workhouse  ? — They  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
school ; the  person  who  has  charge  of  them  should 
be  in  sufficient  proximity  to  a school. 

6590.  Now,  with  regard  to  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a very 
strong  feeling  about  that  in  a great  many  unions  ? 
— Yes. 

6591.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  upon  that  subject? — I think  if  the 
guardians  have  got  sufficient  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  paternity  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the  fathers 
of  the  children  the  actual  cost  of  the  relief  of  the 
children  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  that  should 
be  proceeded  for  and  recovered  in  the  same  way 
as  that  in  which  they  now  recover  relief  given  by 
way  of  loan,  provided  that  the  woman  derived  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  proceeding,  and  the 
corroborative  evidence  should  be  such  as  to  satisfy 
a jury. 

6592.  You  mean  that  the  women  should  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  proceedings  taken 
against  the  father?- — None  whatever. 

6593.  What  tribunal  would  you  have  to  try 
the  case;  should  it  be  the  quarter  sessions,  in 
your  opinion?— Yes,  I think  so. 

_ 6594.  Before  the  barrister? — Before  the  bar- 
rister. The  guardians  may  recover  relief  now 
given  by  way  of  loan  in  that  way. 

. 6595.  Do  you  think  illegitimate  children  are 
increasing  in  poorhouses  ?— No,  I do  not  think  so ; 
but  I think  that  from  the  general  decrease  in 
the  number  of  paupers  they  become  more  observ- 
able. 

6596.  If  that  law  were  enacted,  do  you  not 

think  the  fathers  of  the  children,  as  a general 
rule,  would  keep  the  children  out  of  the  poor- 
houses  _and  bring  them  up  at  their  own  expense? 
voV  °’  1 ■ 0 no^  think  that  would  make  any  great 
difference.  J ° 

6597.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Some  years  a<*b 
there  was  a considerable  amount  of  relief  given*m 
the  way  of  emigration,  to  girls  particularly.  Does 
that  continue  in  the  unions  you  are  acquainted 
witii.  lhat  is  at  present  very  seldom  done  ; it 
occasionally  happens  that  a child  is  assisted  to  go 
abroad,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

6598.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of 
!in  y0,Ur  Poorllouse  now  who  would  come 

IT  er  the  class  who  would  be  emigrated  ?— No ; 
gJSiansn0W  veryfew  whoare  emigrated  by  the 

65028Ale  tllere  “ the  d5strict  of  which  you 


have  charge  a considerable  number  of  children, 
that  is,  young  persons  under  the  age  of  15  ?-— The 
number  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

6600.  In  the  unions  in  your  district  do  the 
guardians  generally  keep  up  a system  of  industrial 
training  for  both  boys  and  girls  ?— — Yes. 

6601.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  having  children 
taught  trades,  agriculture,  military  work,  and  so 
°n  ? There  are  some  unions  where  the  children 
are  so  young  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  who 
could  be  taught,  but  the  children  do  receive  such 
training. 

6602.  Does  the  case  prevail  generally  that  the 
numbers  are  so  small  that  the  industrial  training 
is  practically  not  carried  out? — There  are  some 
unions  in  which  the  numbers  are  so  small  that 
the  guardians  do  not  employ  tradesmen  to  teach 
the  boys,  but  the  boys  are  always  employed  on 
the  farms  if  they  are  able  to  work. 

6603.  Is  there  any  case  in  your  district  in . 
which  the  poorhouse  farm  has  been  given  up  or 
worked  by  extra  hands  because  the  boys  have 
been  taken  away?— Some  of  the  unions  had 
extensive  farms,  and  have  given  them  up,  or  let 
them  out. 

6604.  Ceased  to  work  them  by  workhouse 
labour? — Yes,  by  the  labour  of  the  children. 

6505.  I suppose  the  children  who  have  been 
taken  out  have  been  taken  out  mostly  by  farmers  ? 
— Yes. 

6606.  At  what  age  do  the  farmers  generally 
begin  to  demand  them  ? — Generally  between  the 
ages  of  11  and  12  ; I speak  now  of  unions  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

6607.  Are  there  more  applications  for  the  chil- 
dren,  generally  speaking,  than  the  guardians  can 
comply  with  ? — In  many  cases  there  are  persons 
applying  who  are  told  there  are  no  children  of  a 
sufficient  age  to  be  taken  out  of  the  workhouse. 

6608.  With  regard  to  superannuation,  you  have 
mentioned  that  you  would  give  superannuation 
to  those  officers  whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  union,  whether  inside  the 
workhouse  or  outside  the  workhouse? — Yes. 

6609.  Would  you  give  it  to  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse? — I think  not;  his  whole  time 
is  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  union. 

6610.  Is  there  any  class  of  medical  officers 
who  would  come  within  your  limitation  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  any. 

6611.  Do  you  know  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the.  resident  apothecaries  in  the  two  Dublin 
Unions  ? — Yes. 

_ 6612.  Is  their  time  wholly  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  union? — Yes. 

6613.  Would  they  come  within  your  limita- 
tion?— Yes. 

6614.  Would  the  matron? — Yes. 

6615.  Would  the  porter  ? — Yes. 

6616.  And  any  of  the  ward  maids? — Yes,  all 
the  officers  whose  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  union. 

.66.17.  Would  the  chaplains  generally  come 
within  the  limit? — No,  I think  not. 

6618.  You  have  stated  that  you  approve  of  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Bill  brought  forward 
by  the  Government  last  year  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  voting  by  proxies;  do  you  think  that 
the  proxy-papers  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
signed  ? — What  I said  was,  that  the  property 
should  be  more  distinctly  defined. 

6619.  You  did  not  say  that  you  thought  the 
proxy-papers  should  be  signed  before  some  magi- 
strate ? — I did  not  say  that ; I merely  meant  that 

Q Q 4 the 


1.  Robinson, 
Esq'. 

so  June 
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H.  Robinson , the  property  should  be  more  distinctly  defined  in 
Esq.  the  body  of  the  paper. 

6620.  The  property  in  virtue  of  which  the 

so  June  person  who  signed  the  paper  is  qualified  to  give 
1861.  it  ? — Yes. 

6621.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  number  to  he 
entrusted  to  any  particular  person  to  use ; in  the 
Bill  you  are  aware  it  is  proposed  that  10  should 
be  the  limit;  have  you  considered  how  that 
would  work  in  a large  union  such  as  Dublin  ? — 
Yes;  at  present  one  person  may  hold  a great 
deal  too  many;  one  person,  in  fact,  does  hold 
proxy  appointments  enabling  him  to  give  nearly 
1,000  votes ; but  whether  the  number  should 
be  10,  or  15,  or  20,  is  a matter  of  no  great  im- 
portance. If  it  were  considered  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  persons  to  act,  supposing  the 
number  were  limited  to  10,  then  I would  extend 
it  to  20,  but  no  further. 

6622.  You  propose  that  no  person  should  he 
allowed  to  hold  such  a number  as  1,000  proxies, 
but  that  a fair  number  should  he  held,  so  that 
the  voting  power  should  be  distributed  more 
generally  ? — Yes;  a number  not  exceeding  20. 

6623.  Can  you  conceive,  in  any  place  like 
Dublin,  where  there  is  so  large  an  amount  of 
property  held  by  persons  not  residing  in  the  city, 
that  even  with  such  a number  as  20,  justice 
would  be  done  ? — I should  think  that  would  be 
sufficient. 

6624.  Have  you  considered  that  point  very 
carefully  ; are  you  aware  that  the  question  about 
proxy  papers  arose  out  of  matters  connected  with 
Dublin  ? — I believe  so. 

6625.  I do  not  know  whether  this  recommen- 
dation emanated  from  yourself? — No. 

6626.  Have  you  considered  the  recommendation 
with  regard  to  the  city? — Yes. 

6627..  And  you  consider  that  20  proxies,  held 
by  one  individual,  would  enable  each  person  to 
select  the  man  he  would  like  to  represent  him  ? — 

I should  think  so ; I see  no  reason  for  thinking 
otherwise. 

.6628.  Now,  with  respect  to  hospitals,  do  you 
think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  alter  the  law, 
so  as  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  admit  any 
person  who  had  met  with  an  accident,  into  the 
hospital,  though  he  might  not  be  destitute? — 
Yes,  and  I think  members  of  a destitute  poor 
person’s  family  might  be  admitted  without  the 
head  of  the  family. 

6629.  I understand  you  to  say,  you  think  the 
poorhouse  hospital  should  be  open  to  poor  per- 
sons not  destitute  ? — Yes ; in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  admitting 
them  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  now  admitted  in  case  of  infec- 
tious disease ; giving  the  guardians  power  to  grant 
that  relief  by  way  of  loan. 

6630.  Does  that  apply  to  rural  unions  only,  or 
is  it  of  universal  application  ? — It  is  of  universal 
application. 

6631.  In  Dublin  do  you  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  such  provision  ? — No,  I think  that 
advantage  would  not  be  taken  of  it  there,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  hospitals  there  ; it 
has  reference  chiefly  to  the  rural  districts. 

.6632.  Is  there  any  other  large  city  that  you 
think  would  not  come  within  the  necessity  of  that 
provision? — In  any  city  in  which  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  general  hospital  accommodation,  the 
benefits  would  be  derived  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  rural  districts. 

6633.  1 ou  mean  in  any  city  where  a deficiency 


of  hospital  accommodation  was  proved  to  exist  ? 

Yes. 

6634.  Then  there  would  be  an  exceptional  case 
that  the  rule  would  not  apply  to,  when  there  was 
no  such  deficiency  ? — I think  there  is  no  necessity 
to  make  an  exceptional  case  in  the  Act,  for  if  the 
necessity  did  not  arise,  the  provision  would  not  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

6635.  Cannot  you  conceive  a case  in  Dublin 
of  a person  not  destitute,  meeting  with  an  acci- 
dent, being  taken  into  the  hospital,  and  occupying 
a bed  intended  for  a different  class  of  person 
while  the  general  hospitals  of  the  city  were  vacant?5 
—No,  I do  not  think  that  would  occur  ; I think 
the  person  would  go  to  the  other  hospitals. 

.6636.  But  might  not  that  be  the  result  ? It 

might.  I should  not  see  any  objection  to  exclud- 
ing Dublin  from  the  operation  of  an  Act  relative 
to  the  admission  to  workhouse  hospitals  of  persons 
not  actually  destitute,  but  I do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  because  I do  not  think  such  people 
would  take  advantage  of  it.  1 

6637.  I presume  that  from  your  knowledge  of 

the.  country,  you  are  not  in  favour  of  any  “pro- 
vision that  would  tend  to  break  up  the  infirmary 
system  ? — No.  J 

6638.  You  wish  the  country  infirmaries  to 
continue  in  full  efficiency  ?— Yes. 

6639.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Do  you  think  that  they 
are  in  full  efficiency  at  present  ? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

6640.  Have  you  many  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
unions  of  which  you  are  inspector  ? — Not  very 
many-.  In  Dublin,  on  the  1 st  of  May,  the  number 
of  blind  inmates  in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse 
was  27 ; deaf  and  dumb,  2 ; one  man  and  one 
woman.  In  Belfast  there  were,  on  the  11th  of 
May,  deaf  and  dumb,  6 ; blind,  16. 

6641.  Has  there  been  any  arrangement  made 
between  the  poor  law  authorities  and  any  deaf 
and  dumb,  institution  in  Dublin,  with  a view  to 
the  reception  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  as  to  the 
scale  of  charges  for  their  reception  ? — Several  of 
the  unions  send  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  those 
institutions,  and  they  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
rate  to  be  paid. 

6642.  Is  that  always  sanctioned  by  the  Poor. 
Law  Commissioners  ? — The  institutions  have  the 
sanction  of  the  P oor  Law  Commissioners. 

6643.  Do  the  P oor  Law  Commissioners  sanction 
that  the  paupers  should  be  sent  up  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  a payment  should  be  made  of  10  l. 
a year,  which  I think  is  the  payment?— The  only 
point  (I  speak  from  memory)  over  which  the 
Commissioners  have  control,  is  the  institution 
itself. 

6644.  Do  you  think,  considering  that  is  a heavy 
charge  upon  the  electoral  division,  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  extend  the  charge  for  sending  up 
those  deaf  and  dumb  paupers  to  Dublin,  over  the 
union  at  large,  making  it  a union  charge,  instead 
of  an  electoral  division  charge  ? — I think  the 
cost  should  be  charged  in  the  same  way  as  the 
relief. 

6645.  You  do  not  thiuk  that  that  being  a 
heavy  charge  upon  the  electoral  division,  it  should 
be  made  an  exceptional  case,  and  thrown  over 
the  union  at  large? — I should  object  to  any  change 
with  respect  to  one  particular  class. 

6646.  I presume  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
electoral  division  rating  as  it  now  exists,  and  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  extend  the  area  of  rating? — 

I think  at  present  the  rating  is  particularly  heavy 
upon  the  towns,  and  that  some  change  might  with 
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advantage  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  law  of 
chargeability. 

6647.  How  far  would  you  be  disposed  to  go 
back  towards  replacing  the  law  in  the  position  in 
which  it  stood  before  1849,  making  three  year’s 
residence  necessary? — I think  the  law  which  was 
in  force  before  1849,  making  a residence  of  thirty 
months  in  three  years  necessary,  is  a better  law 
than  that  which  at  present  exists,  which  places  a 
person  upon  the  electoral  division  in  which  he 
has  lived  longest  during  the  three  previous  years, 
provided  he  has  passed  one  year  in  it. 

6648.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  check 
upon  evictions,  if  a person  saw  that  the  man  he 
had  evicted  would  become  chargeable  upon  the 
electoral  division  in  which  his  property  was  situate, 
after  a residence  of  three  years,  instead  of  after  a 
shorter  period  ? — I think  it  would  make  no 
difference. 

6649.  And  it  would  be  a relief  to  the  towns? — 
A decided  relief  to  the  towns. 

6650.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Has  your  attention 
been  called  to  any  evidence  given  before  this 
Committee  with  respect  to  some  girls  taken  by- 
Mrs.  Woodlock  ? — Yes. 

6651.  Do  you  know  any  particulars  with  regard 
to  those  girls?  — No,  not  personally;  the  ma- 
jority were  taken  out  before  I had  the  charge  of 
the  North  Dublin  Union;  but  I have  received 
from  the  master  and  schoolmistress  of  the  work- 
house  a statement  made  by  them  with  regard  to 
those  girls. 

6652.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  those 

Earties  ( handing  a document  to  the  witness ) ? — I 
elieve  that  to  be  the  signature  of  the  master. 

6653.  Was  a paper,  similar  to  that,  forwarded 
to  you  ? — I had  a paper  sent  to  me  drawn  up  by 
the  schoolmistress,  another  by  the  master. 

6654.  Will  you  hand  that  paper  in  ? — Yes. 

( Witness  handed  in  Paper , No.  1.  . Vide  Appen- 
dix.) 

665 5.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Do  you  think  that  ex- 
tending the  time  for  the  chargeability  of  paupers 
from  three  to  five  years,  as  has  been  recommended 
by  M.  Senior,  would  be  any  protection  to  the 
towns  ? It  would  be.  a still  greater  protection 
than  what  has  already  been  referred  to.  I was 
asked  whether  I thought  it  better  to  go  back  to 
the  old  law,  and  I said  I thought  it  would  be 
better  than  the  present  one. 

. 5656.  But  it  was  proposed  at  one  time  to  say, 
instead  of  fixing  the  time  at  three  years,  that  a 
pauper  should  be  chargeable  to  the  electoral  divi- 
sion in  which  he  had  resided  longest  for  five  years 
previously ; do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a 
greater  protection  to  the  towns  ?— Certainly  ; but 
1 had  not  considered  that,  and  I did  not  know 
that  it  had  been  proposed. 

, .6(j57-  Would  you  think  that  reasonable  ? — I 
think  that  the  longer  a person  must  remain  in  a 
division  before  he  becomes  chargeable  to  it,  so 
much  the  greater  would  be  the  protection  to  the 
towns. 

6658.  The  complaint  being  that  the  paupers 
come  m from  the  country,  and  become  chargeable 
» the  towns;  that  would  give  them  protection? 

?Ir:  Cogan.]  You  are  connected  with 
the  Drogheda  district  ?— Yes. 

666°.  You  are  aware  that  a larger  amount  of 
reJ.ief  is  Siven  in  that  district  than  in 
any  other  district  of  Ireland  ? — I speak  for  my 
fifiS  nCt’  and  not  for  others.  7 

relievpri  you  ®tate  the  number  of  persons 
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persons  were  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  while 
there  were  730  on  out-door  relief;.  1,289  beino- 
the  total  number  relieved. 

6662.  I believe  the  practice  of  that  union  is 
now  to  give  out-door  relief  to  the  three  classes 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  Poor  Law 
Extension  Act? — Yes. 

6663.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  that  giving  out-door  relief;  has  it 
been  attended  to  your  knowledge  with  any  evils  ? 
—I  ain  opposed  to  the  giving  of  out-door  relief 
except  m case  of  sickness. 

6664.  But  from  your  opinion  of  the  Drogheda 
Union,  do  you  believe  that  the  large  amount  of 
out-door  relief  which  they  give  there  has  been 
attended  with  evil  results  ? — I think  it  tends  to 
increase  the  rates  of  the  union  very  much,  and 
that  it  is  a principle  not  admissible  to  give  out- 
door relief  to  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act,  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

6665.  But  what  is  your  experience  with  regard 
to  the  practice  of  the  Drogheda  Union?— I have 
only  had  Drogheda  in  my  charge  for  about  a year, 
anci  I think  the  objections  which  I have  to  the 
giving  of  out-door  relief  are  fully  in  force  in  that 
U nion. 

. 5666.  Do  you  believe,  in  many  cases,  that  impo- 
sition takes  place  in  the  Drogheda  Union?— 
Gases  of  that  kind  have  not  come  under  my 
notice.  J 

6667.  Have  you  made  it  your  business  in  any 
way  to  inquire  whether  any  such  cases  of  impo- 
sition exist  ? — No. 

6668.  You  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be 
your  duty,  as  inspector,  to  see  that  relief  was  only 
given  to  those  persons  who  were  entitled  to 
receive  it? — No. 

6669.  You  think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  Board’ 
ot  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

6670.  May  I ask,  from  your  experience  of  the 
Drogheda  Union,  is  the  Board  of  Guardians  an 
efficient  Board  of  business  men  ?— I think  they 
inquire  very  particularly  into  the  cases  relieved; 

66/1.  And  the  majority  of  those  guardians 
approve  of  giving  relief  in  the  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Act?— No  doubt. 

6672.  Is  your  experience  in  the  Drogheda 
Union  that  the  rates  are  heavier  than  you  would 
expect  in  places  where  there  is  such  a large 
town  ? The  rates  this  year  are  very  heavy  in- 
deed in  that  district.  I believe  that  is  caused  in 
some  measure  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  rate 
last  year ; they  amount  to  2 s.  8 d.  in  one  electoral 
division. 

6673.  But  that  has  arisen  not  altogether  from 
the  number  relieved,  but  from  the  inadequacy  of 
the  rate  for  the  last  year  ?— Partially,  I believe. 

6674.  Then  that  would  not  be  a fair  criterion 
of  the  effect  of  giving  out-door  relief  upon  the 
rates  ? — Not  altogether. 

6675.  Can  you  state  what  has  been  the  ave- 
rage of  the  rates  in  Drogheda  for  the  last  five 
years  ? — No  ; but  I can  get  a return,  and  will  put 
it  in. 

6676.  Do  you  consider  that  if  there  were  an 
increased  number  of  relieving  officers,  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  checking  cases  of  imposition 
among  the  three  classes  contemplated  by  the 
Act  ?— I do  not  think  that  you  could  effectually 
check  imposition,  except  by  the  workhouse  test. 

6677.  Do  you  not  believe  that  in  cases  such  as 
those  of  artisans  being  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
work  by  unforeseen  accident  or  sickness,  the  rates 
might  sometimes  be  relieved  from  a heavy  bur- 
den if  oiit-door  relief  were  administered  instead 
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of  the  persons  being  brought  into  the  poorhouse  ? 
— I have  stated  that  in  case  of  sickness  out-door 
relief  might  be  given. 

6678.  Why  would  you  not  extend  it  to  a case 
in  which  the  head  of  a family  was  thrown  out  of 
work  by  some  unforeseen  cause  ? — The  duration 
of  the  necessity  would  then  be  defined  by  the 
sickness,  arid  there  would  also  be  no  means  of 
imposition. 

6679.  But  take  the  case  of  a respectable  artisan 
receiving  good  wages;  if  from  some  unforeseen 
cause  his  trade  suddenly  ceases,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  thrown  into  destitution,  might  you  not 
safely  give  them  temporary  relief  without  obliging 
them  to  break  up  their  establishment,  and  come 
into  the  workhouse? — I think  it  would  not  be 
safe. 

6680.  Why  ? — Because  it  would  he  extending 
the  giving  of  out-door  relief  to  all  persons  who 
might  be  out  of  employment ; it  would  lead  to 
abuse,  and  establish  a general  system  of  giving 
out-door  relief. 

6681.  But  you  do  not  imagine  that  a respect- 
able artisan,  if  he  was  really  able  to  return  to  his 
trade,  and  earn  good  wages,  would  continue  to 
receive  out-door  relief  instead  of  carrying  on  his 
trade,  by  which  he  could  earn  a much  better 
subsistence? — I do  not  imagine  that  you  can 
establish  that  difference  between  an  artisan  and 
any  other  person  who  may  be  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

6682.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  artisan  who 
can  earn  5s.  or  6s.  a day,  would  prefer  to  follow 
his  trade  rather  than  live  upon  the  very  scanty 
subsistence  that  he  would  obtain  by  out-door 
relief? — £ think  the  probability  is,  that  he  would 
also  be  in  the  receipt  of  out-door  relief  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  general  system  were  established 
of  giving  out-door  relief  to  those  persons. 

6683.  But  if  there  were  any  supervision  what- 
soever, do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  see  that  no  person  so  employed  should  be  also 
receiving  out-door  relief? — No;  that  was  tried 
during  the  famine  years,  and  found  to  fail ; I 
think  that  no  supervision  could  prevent  abuse. 

6684.  Was  not  that  a very  exceptional  state 
of  things? — Yes. 

6685.  Was  not  there  then  an  unforeseen  pres- 
sure over  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — Judging 
from  my  experience,  I am  of  opinion  that  out- 
door relief  cannot  be  given  at  any  time  without 
abuse,  or  safely  given  without  the  workhouse 
test. 

6686.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability, 
or,  I might  almost  say,  any  possibility,  of  the 
recurrence  of  such  a case  as  that  of  the  famine 
year  ? — I should  hope  not. 

6687.  But,  on  the  whole,  your  own  opinion 
differs  from  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  you 
think  that  out-door  relief  should  not  be  given  to 
the  classes  contemplated  by  the  Act  ? — I think 
out-door  relief  is  not  advisable  except  in  case  of 
sickness. 

6688.  With  reference  to  what  you  stated  in 
answer  to  the  honourable  Member  for  Dublin 
about  proxy  voting,  I think  I understood  that 
you  had  no  objection  to  one  person  holding  about 
20  proxies  ? — Yes. 

6689.  For  how  long  do  you  think  that  those 
proxies  ought  to  be  contintied  in  force  ? — I think 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  renewed  pe- 
riodically. 

6690.  Do  you  mean  from  year  to  year  ? — No, 
not  from  year  to  year;  it  is  the  change  in  the 
description  of  the  property  which  sometimes 


makes  it  difficult  to  identify  it,  and  I think  five 
years  would  be  a very  good  limit. 

6691.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  cases  do  arise  in  which  persons  claim  to 
vote  as  proxies  upon  property  which  has  really 
passed  into  other  hands  ? — I have  every  year  to 
cancel  numerous  proxy  papers  in  consequence  of 
its  being  proved  that  the  property  had  changed 
hands. 

6692.  And  yet  you  do  not  think  that  proxies 
ought  to  be  renewed  every  year  ? — I think  it  is 
not  necessary. 

6693.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  they 
are  renewed  every  year? — I was  not  aware  of 
that. 

6694.  But  if  that  is  the  fact,  as  I believe  I can 
assure  you  that  it  is,  why  do  you  think  that  the 
same  system  should  not  be  pursued  in  Ireland  ? — 
I think  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  that  it  would 
give  the  owners  of  property  unnecessary  trouble. 

6695.  But  why  would  you  object  to  give  the 
owner  of  property  that  trouble  which  you  call 
unnecessary,  when  the  occupier  is  obliged  to  take 
the  same  trouble  ; he  is  forced  to  fill  up  his  voting 
paper  at  every  election  ? — He  has  to  fill  up  his 
voting  paper,  but  not  his  claim. 

6695*.  But  he  fills  up  his  voting  paper  each 
time? — So  does  the  proxy  holder. 

6696.  But  why  would  you  not  allow  an  owner 
of  property  to  be  put  to  that  very  small  amount 
of  trouble  in  renewing  his  proxy  as  often  as  the 
occupier  has  to  fill  up  the  paper  ? — It  is  unneces- 
sary, I think,  and  no  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

6697.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  act 
as  a great  security  against  persons  voting  as 
proxies  though  the  property  had  changed  hands? 
— I think  not.  I do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  inconvenience  experienced  if  a person  were 
allowed  to  hold  a proxy  four  or  five  years. 

6698.  You  object  to  the  present  law  which 
allows  the  proxies  to  continue  in  force  until  re- 
pealed, but  you  believe  that  no  benefit  would 
arise  from  compelling  them  to  be  ' annually  re- 
newed?— Yes,  I think  it  is  not  necessary. 

6699.  Upon  what  principle  would  you  require 
a proxy  to  be  renewed  every  five  years  which 
would  not  attach  to  its  renewal  every  year? — 
The  - objection  is,  that  if  there  is  any  change  in 
the  description  of  the  property,  although  the 
value  may  be  the  same,  the  description  being 
altered,  the  identification  is  difficult,  and  I do 
not  think  it  likely  that  the  description  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  number  in  the  street  and  so  on,  would 
alter  every  year. 

6700.  But  can  you  give  beyond  your  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  any  reason  or  principle 
why  the  same  system  with  respect  to  proxy  voting 
should  not  be  adopted  in  Ireland  as  is  adopted  in 
England,  namely,  that  a renewal  should  take 
place  every  year  ? — I was  not  aware  that  it  was 
so  in  England.  I have  not  considered  the  pro- 
ject of  renewing  them  every  year. 

6701.  The  rule  in  England  is,  that  no  person 
shall  hold  more  than  four  proxy  papers,  could  you 
see  any  objection  of  the  same  rule  in  Ireland?— 
I have  heard  it  stated,  that  if  the  number  is 
limited  too  closely,  there  might  be  a difficulty  in 
finding  persons  to  act  as  proxies,  and  that  is  my 
reason  for  proposing  to  limit  them  to  20. 

6702.  But  do  you  believe  that  there  would  be 
any  practical  difficulty  of  that  kind  ? — Not  up  to 
20. 

6703.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  up  to  four  ? 

I am  really  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

6704.  Are 
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.6704.  Are  you  aware  of  the  rule  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  railway  and  other  companies,  as  to  the 
duration  of  a proxy,  do  you  know  if  A.  sends 
a proxy  to  B.  how  long  it  would  last? — With 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  company.  No, 
I am  not  aware. 

6705.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  must  be 
rendered  for  every  special  occasion  ? — No,  I have 
no  information  upon  that  subject. 

6706.  Can  you  state  whether  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births  has  increased  in  your  district  ? 
— I have  already  said  that  I am  not  aware,  but  I 
think  such  cases  are  now  made  more  apparent. 

6707.  You  cannot  state  that  there  has  been 
any  positive  increase  ? — I could  ascertain  the 
numbers  for  any  number  of  years  and  put  them 


6708.  Mr.  Waldron.'] — Your  district  includes 
a portion  of  the  north  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6709.  Is  there  not  there  a union  in  which  a dairy 
farm  is  kept  by  the  guardians  ? — There  are  two 
or  three  unions  where  the  milk  for.  the  workhouse 
is  provided  by  means  of  cows  kept  on  the  work- 
house  grounds;  Antrim  is  one,  Ballymena  is 
another,  and  Kilkeel  is  another. 

6710.  Are  the  guardians  of  those  unions  of 
opinion  that  that  is  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment?— I believe  they  are. 

6711.  And  have  the  Commissioners  sought  to 
discourage  that  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

6712.  Have  you  not  by  their  direction  dis- 
couraged it  ? — No,  not  at  all ; on  the  contrary, 
I have  rather  encouraged  it  in  places  where  there 
is  a difficulty  in  procuring  good  milk. 

6713.  Have  you  heard  in  your  district  any 
complaints  with  respect  to  Protestant  school- 
masters or  mistresses  being  placed  over  Roman 
Catholic  children  ? — I have  heard  complaints 
occasionally  made  by  the  chaplains,  but  I can  only 
bring  to  my  recollection  one  case  at  Belfast. 

6714.  _ Was  it  made  officially  to  you? — I think 
the  application  was,  that  there  should  be  certain 
arrangements  made  as  to  religious  education, 
and  that  he  grounded  that  application  on  the  fact 
of  there  being  no  Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  the 
workhouse. 

6715.  Do  you  recollect  at  all  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  school  in  that 
case  ? — No  ; not  at  this  moment. 

6716.  You  could  obtain  a return? — Yes. 

6717.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  case  in  which 
complaints  have  been  made.  I do  not  necessarily 
mean  official  complaints,  but  complaints  to  your- 

^ cannot  bring,  to  my  mind  any  other. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  the  other  day,  I 
believe  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  in  connexion 
with  the  Downpatrick  Union,  but  I am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  in  conversation  with  myself,  or 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

. 6U8.  Are  you  aware  that  in  your  district  there 
is  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  on  that  subject? — 
JNo,  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

6719.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  case  that  in 
a great  many  unions  there  are  Protestant  school- 
masters and  mistresses  put  over  a large  number 
ot  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — I am  aware  that  in 
several  unions  there  is  only  a Protestant  school- 

t*16re  are  ®'oman  Catholic  children. 

6720.  The  majority  of  the  children  being 

oman  Catholic  ? — I cannot  say  as  to  the  majority, 
u m those  cases  we  recommend  that  some  adult 

pauper - should  be  selected  for  giving  religious 
the  ]Ctl?a  as  mooter  under  the  supervision  of 

0.2?P  am' 


6721.  With  respect  to  the  cases  of  the  girls  in 
the  Mountjoy  Prison,  do  I understand  you  to 
say,  that  you  derived  your  information  about 
those  girls  from  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
Prom  returns  furnished  by  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  to  me. 

6722.  Did  you  check  those  returns  at  all? — I 
made  inquiries,  but  I did  not  compare  the  returns 
and  the  dates  with  the  workhouse  books. 

6723.  Then  for  all  practical  purposes  that  re- 
turn might  have  been  sent  direct  to  the  master 
from  the  Commissioners  ? — No,  because  I ascer- 
tained and  corroborated  the  facts  by  inquiring 
among  the  officers. 

6724.  Before  you  sent  the  return  in? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6725.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  inspector  not  to 
check  the  returns  before  they  first  come  to  the 
central  office? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  extracts  from  the  books  of  the  masters. 

6/26.  You  have  been  13  years  an  inspector? — 
Yes. 

6727.  W ere  you  one  of  the  first  inspectors  ap- 
pointed ? — No. 

6728.  At  the  time  of 'the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  inspectors  were  there  several  who  were 
your  seniors  superseded  while  you  were  retained  ? 
— There  have  been  several  reductions. 

6729.  There  was  one  occasion  on  which  there 
were  eight  or  ten  superseded? — Yes;  there  were 
seniors  of  mine  superseded  on  that  occasion. 

6730.  Several? — Y es,  several;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

6731.  They  were  nearly  all  your  seniors,  were 
they  not? — I must  know  their  names  before  I 
can  answer  that ; but  speaking  from  memory,  I 
believe  they  were. 

6732.  That  was  done  on  the  score  of  economy, 

I presume  ? — I believe  so. 

6733.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  the  salaries  of  the  re- 
maining inspectors  were  afterwards  increased  ? — 
Slightly. 

6734.  The  Dundalk  district  is  under  your 
charge,  is  it  not  ? — Y es. 

6735.  Do  you  recollect  a resolution  passed  by 
that  Board,  that  after  a certain  date  they  would 
not  give  out-door  relief  to  those  classes  contem- 
plated by  the  first  section?— Yes,  perfectly  well. 

6736.  Were  you  present  at  the  Board  when 
that  resolution  was  passed  ? — No. 

6737.  But  you  were  aware  that  they  came  to 
that  resolution  ? — Yes. 

6738.  Do  you  believe  it  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  ? — I believe  the  resolution 
was  merely  to  alter  the  general  practice  in  the 
union. 

_ 6739.  Lord  Naas.]  Will  you  state  the  exact 
circumstances  under  which  out-door  relief  was 
given  in  the  Dundalk  Union,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  resolution  referred  to  by 
the  Honourable  Member  was  passed  by  the  guar- 
dians?— In  January  1860  the  guardians  resolved 
to  give  out-door  relief  to  widows,  with  two  or 
more  legitimate  children;  in  November  1860  they 
extended  such  relief  to  aged  and  infirm  persons. 

In  February  1861  they  rescinded  those  resolutions 
of  January  and  November,  except  in  the  cases  of 
persons  unable  to  be  removed  into  the  workhouse, 
and  except  also  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  re- 
solution of  1858,  that  is  to  say,  persons  labouring 
under  sickness. 

6740.  Have  you  got  those  resolutions  ? — 
Yes. 

6741.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  you  a copy  of  that 
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which  referred  to  the  discontinuance  of  out-door 
relief  after  a certain  date  ? — The  first  resolution 
was  dated  the  5th  January  1860,  and  it  was  as 
follows,  “ That  the  resolution  adopted  by  this 
Board  on  the  6th  December  1849,  with  reference 
to  out-door  relief,  be  modified  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  widows  having  two  or  more  children,  and  that 
henceforth  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  out-door  relief  as  provided  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.” 
The  resolution  of  the  1st  November  1860  was  as 
follows,  “ That  destitute  poor  persons  who  are 
permanently  disabled  from  labour  by  reason  of 
old  age,  infirmity,  or  bodily  or  mental  defect, 
shall  henceforth  receive  out-door  relief  as  the 
Board  shall  think  fit.”  The  last  resolution  of  the 
14th  February  1861  was,  “ That  all  out-door  relief 
shall  cease  and  determine,  except  in  such  case  or 
cases  of  ill  health  that  the  applicant  is  unfit  to 
be  removed  to  the  workhouse,  to  be  certified  by  a 
medical  officer  of  the  dispensary  district  in  which 
he  or  she  may  reside,  also  excepting  the  class 
referred  to  in  the  resolution  contained  in  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  on  the  15th  April 
1858.” 

6742.  Was  not  there  a later  resolution  that 
after  a certain  date  no  person  should  receive  out- 
door relief? — There  was  no  further  resolution 
upon  the  subject;  notice  of  motion  to  rescind  it 
was  given,  but  that  was  lost. 

6743.  Lord  iV««s.]  Were  those  resolutions 
carried  unanimously  ? — Only  one  of  them ; the 
resolution  of  the  5th  January  1860  was  carried 
by  12  to  7,  the  chairman  not  voting.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  1st  November  1860-was  carried  una- 
nimously ; 15  present.  The  resolution  of  the 
14th  February  1861  was  carried  by  16  to  14,  the 
chairman  not  voting. 

6744.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  resolution  in  Dundalk  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  out-door  relief?— 
From  the  time  that  resolution  was  passed  giving 
out-door  relief,  the  numbers  gradually  increased. 
In  February  1861  there  were  33  widows,  with 
their  families,  comprising  139  persons,  on  out- 
door relief,  and  there  were  18  cases,  comprising 
26 . persons,  of  the  aged  and  infirm  receiving 
relief ; those  persons  were  all  struck  off  at  the 
beginning  of  February;  I believe  on  the  9th.  I 
find  that  during  the  following  month,  only  three 
of  these  widows,  with  their  children  comprising 
12  persons,  came  into  the  workhouse;  one  of 
those  went  out  with  two  in  family.  Three  only 
of  the  other  class  came  into  the  workhouse  within 
the  month. 

6745.  Was  there  any  considerable  addition 
made  to  the  rates  during  the  whole  of  that  year 
in  which  outdoor  relief  was  given  ? — The  addi- 
tion to  the  rates  would  appear  in  the  estimate 
for  this  year,  which  I have  not  seen. 

6746.  Were  you  present  at  the  Board  when 
the  rescinding  resolution  was  passed? — No. 

6747.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the 
guardians  on  the  subject?— I have  not  been  able 
since  that  time  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Board. 

6748.  Do  you  consider  that  resolution  of  the 
14th  February  in  accordance  with  the  law? — I 
do  not  think  any  resolution  would  prevent  the 
guardians  acting  in  any  particular  case,  as  they 
see  fit. 

6749.  But  I should  like  to  know  whether  you 
thmk  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would  be  binding  upon  another 
Board.  I think  the  resolution  was  only  made  to 


govern  the  general  action  of  the  Board,  but  it 
would  have  been  illegal  to  endeavour  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  a future  Board. 

6750.  Was  it  your  duty  to  inform  the  Board 
that  you  considered  that  was  illegal  ?— No,  for  I 
considered  it  was  a general  resolution  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  relief  should  be  given. 

6751.  You  gave  no  opinion  upon  it  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — No ; I was  not  present. 

6752.  Did  you  report  it  to  the  Commissioners  ? 
— No ; they  have  it  on  the  minutes. 

6753.  Did  you  make  any  report  about  it  ? — No. 

6754.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 

fact  that  vaccination  has  fallen  off  in  the  last 
year  ?— That  is  carried  on  under  the  Medical 
Charities  Act,  which  does  not  come  under  my 
notice.  J 

6755.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  making  that  compulsory  ? — From 
the  opinion  of  competent  persons  throughout  the 
country,  I think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
made  compulsory,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  rive 
evidence  upon  the  subject. 

6756.  Have  you  considered  whether  clergymen 
should,  be  eligible  to  act  as  members  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  ? — I think  it  would  not  be  desirable. 

6757.  Why? — Because  I think  it  would  en- 
courage religious  discussions.  Many  cases  come 
before  Boards  of  Guardians,  in  which  religious 
questions,  such  as  the  religious  registration  of  a 
child,  come  under  discussion. 

6758.  In  those  cases  do  you  not  think  it  de- 
sirable that  the  clergymen  of  the  different  de- 
nominations, who  might  happen  to  know  the 
religion  of  the  children,  should  be  present,  and 
see  that  things  were  properly  done  ? — I think 
not. 

6759.  I understand  your  opinion  to  be  entirely 
against  the  giving  of  out-door  relief? — Except  to 
the  sick. 

6760.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Don- 
nagh  was  giving  his  evidence  ? — Yes. 

6761.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that  the  cost 
per  head  of  relief  in  the  poorhouse  was  8/.  Os.  4 d., 
and  that  the  cost  per  head  of  relief  out  of  the 
poorhouse  was  2 1.  14  s.  ? — I do  not  recollect 

6762.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a difference 
that  is  worth  considering? — No,  not  at  all,  be- 
cause. it  is  not  a question  of  cost,  but  of  general 
principle ; and  for  one  person  that  receives  relief 
in  the  workhouse  many  more  would  receive  it 
outside. 

6763.  But  are  there  not  other  circumstances 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  besides  economy? — Yes;  and 
having  formed  my  opinion  upon  those  considera- 
tions, I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  extend  out-door  -relief. 

6764.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Donnagh  ? — Yes. 

6765.  You  said  that  one  reason  why  you  did 
not  like  to  have  the  proxies  renewed  every  year, 
was  the  labour  involved? — Y'es,  I think  it  is 
giving  unnecessary  trouble. 

6766.  Unnecessary  trouble  to  Poor  Law  of- 
ficials?— No,  it  would  involve  the  employment  of 
a great  number  of  clerks,  and  I think  it  is  unne- 
cessary. 

6767.  That  is  your  only  ground  for  objecting 
to  it? — Yes,  and  the  trouble  it  would  give  to  the 
owners  of  property. 

6768.  Sir  John  ArnottP\  There  is  a great  deal 
of  out-door  relief  given  in  Drogheda? — Yes,  I 
have  stated  the  numbers. 

6769.  I think 
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6769.  I think  you  object  principally  to  out- 
door relief  because  it  has  a tendency  to  raise  the 
rates  ? — That  is  one  reason ; but  it  is  demoralising, 
because  it  tends  to  destroy  the  habit  of  self- 
reliance. 

6770.  Do  not  they  give  a large  amount  of  out 
door  relief  in  Dundalk  ? — Not  as  compared  with 
Drogheda. 

6771.  Are  not  you  aware  that  the  rates  are 
lower  in  Drogheda  than  in  any  similar  town  in 
the  country  ? — No. 

6772.  Would  you  give  credit  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  ? — -Unquestionably. 

6773.  Would  you  tell  me  what  the  rates  are 
in  Drogheda  from  that  report? — Eleven  pence 
three  farthings. 

6774.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  the  rate  in 
Dundalk  is  ? — Eight  pence  farthing, 

6775.  Do  you  consider  those  rates  high  ? — No. 

6776.  Athy  is  7$  d.,  and  there  were  421  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse  during  the  year? — Yes. 

6777.  Lord  iVbas.]  How  many  are  relieved  in 
Drogheda  ? — One  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eleven. 

6778.  Sir  John  Arnott.~\  How  many  in  Dun- 
dalk ? — Five  hundred  and  twenty-three ; the  rate 
now  struck  there  on  one  division  is  2 s.  8 d.  in  the 
pound. 

6779.  But  that  was  for  an  exceptional  year, 
comprising  16  months  ? — Yes. 

6780.  But  will  you  give  me  any  towns  in 
similar  circumstances  to  Drogheda,  which  pays  a 
lower  rate  ? — Take  Armagh,  that  was  only  1 s. 
last  year,  and  that  is  a very  large  town. 

6781.  Sir  Edward  Grogan."}  What  is  the  num- 
ber relieved  in  Armagh  ? — One  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  relieved  in  the  work- 
house,  and  seven  relieved  outside. 

6782.  Sir  John  Arnott.~]  Taking  Newry,  which 
would  perhaps  be  a more  corresponding  town, 
what  is  the  rate  ? — Eight  pence  in  the  pound  was 
the  last  rate  struck,  and  there  was  an  average 
expenditure  of  6 d.  for  the  union  generally. 

6783.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  in  Newry 
are  relieved  in  proportion  to  the  population  ?— 

6784.  Lord  iVaas.]  Is  Newry  in  your  district? 
— Yes. 

6785.  Sir  John  Arnott .]  Are  you  aware  that 
in  Limerick  where  they  give  no  out-door  relief, 
the  rate  is  3 s.  8 d.  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

6786.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  How  long  have 
you  presided  at  the  elections  of  the  guardians 
in  Dublin  ?• — Two  years. 

6787.  The  question  of  proxy  voting  has  come 
before  you? — Yes. 

6788..  Can  you  say  what  was  the  total  number 
of  proxies  at  any  one  time  tendered  to  you  ? — 

6789.  Lord  Naas.~\  You  were,  I think,  in- 
spector of  some  northern  unions  when  a propo- 
sition was  made  that  the  children  should  be  sent 
from  several  unions  to  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a better  instruction? — Yes. 

6790.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  result  of 
that  plan? — I think  it  was  a failure,  for  this 
reason,  that  there  was  so  much  inconvenience  in 
removing  the  children  from  one  union  to  ano- 
ther, and  so  much  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  to  part  with  the  children;  the  ar- 
rangement was  at  last  given  up. 

6791.  You  made  a report  upon  that  to  the 
Commissioners  ? — Yes,  which  contains  my  views 
upon  the  subject. 

0.28. 


6792.  You  found  that  with  regard  to  children 
who  were  in  the  house,  the  parents  had  a very 
great  objection  to  be  separated  from  the  children? 
— Yes. 

6793.  Then  the  plan  was  only  available  as  far 
as  orphan  and  deserted  children  were  concerned  ? 
— It  would  only  succeed  as  far  as  orphan  and 
deserted  children  were  concerned. 

6794.  Would  the  same  objection  apply  if  the 
children  were  taken  in  large  numbers  out  of  the 
workhouse  and  sent  to  institutions  at  a distance 
from  where  their  mothers  might  be  ? — Certainly. 

6795.  You  think  the  same  objection  would  be 
taken  in  that  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  unions  to 
which  you  allude  ? — I do. 

6796.  Will  you  describe  generally  what  your 
duties  as  inspector  are  ? — To  inspect  the  work- 
houses  periodically  and  report  upon  their  state 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  when  I in- 
spect them,  I have  not  only  to  see  that  they  are 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  that  the  provisions 
are  good,  but  also  to  see  that  the  buildings  are  in 
good  repair,  and  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of 
the  children,  and  to  report  upon  their  industrial 
and  literary  education. 

6797.  Are  there  22  unions  under  your  charge? 
— Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that  I have  to  hold  any 
special  inquiries  on  oath  that  I may  be  directed 
to  hold,  and  in  Dublin  the  duties  of  the  returning 
officer  devolve  upon  the  inspector. 

6798.  How  often  do  you  visit  each  union  in 
your,  district? — On  an  average  every  three 
months ; during  the  past  year  I have  not  done  so, 
from  ill  health  and  very  heavy  duties  in  Dublin, 
but  that  is  my  general  rule. 

6799.  Do  you  give  notice  of  the  time  of  your 
inspection  to  the  workhouse  which  you  are  going 
to  visit? — Never,  unless  I am  going  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  for  any  particular  purpose, 
or  to  hold  an  inquiry  ; I particularly  endeavour 
that  the  time  of  my  visit  should  not  be  known. 

6800.  What  course  do  you  take  when  you  dis- 
cover anything  improper  going  on  on  the  part  of 
any  workhouse  officer  ? — If  it  is  a fault  that  he 
has  committed  through  ignorance,  and  the  first 
time,  I point  it  out  to  him,  and  if  he  corrects  it  I 
take  no  further  notice;  but  if  I found  he  still 
neglected  his  duties,  I should  bring  the  case  be- 
fore a Board  of  Guardians  myself,  or  report  it  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

6801.  Has  it  often  happened  that  you  have 
had  to  do  that? — Frequently  for  misconduct  or 
inefficiency. 

6802.  Then  the  inspection  is  efficient  so  far 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  serious  abuse 
to  go  on  without  its  coming  to  your  knowledge  ? 
— I believe  so. 

6803.  Are  you  ever  required  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  attend  their  meetings  ? — Occa- 
sionally. 

6804.  In  what  capacity? — They  wish  to  have 
my  advice,  perhaps,  or  to  inquire  into  some  par- 
ticular facts. 

6805.  Have  you  ever  been  directed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  any  guardians  witli  regard  to  the 
general  principle  upon  which  the  law  is  to  be 
carried  out  as  to  out-door  relief  ? — No. 

6806.  You  have  been  always  directed  to  leave 
them  perfectly  free  ? — I have  received  no  in- 
structions upon  the  subject;  during  the  famine 
years  it  was  considered  advisable  that  increased 
workhouse  accommodation  should  be  secured  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  out-door  relief  lists, 

R R 3 and 


if.  Robinson, 
Esq. 

20  June 
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H.  Mobinson,  and  then  it  was  our  duty  to  encourage  that,  but 
Esq-  lately  I have  received  no  instructions  whatever. 

, ~7~  6807.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 

20 8 6 1" 6 opinions  of  the  guardians,  I presume,  as  to  the 

main  principles  of  the  law  r — Y es. 

6808.  Do  you  think  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  the  law  ?— I think  they  are  satisfied, 
but  many  alterations  which  I have  suggested 
would  meet  their  approval. 

6809.  You  think  the  general  feeling  amongst 
the  guardians  is  against  union  rating  ? — I think 
Drogheda  is  the  only  union  that  lias  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  it. 

6810.  They  are  the  only  persons  in  favour  of 
union  rating  in  a district  in  which  a large  town 
is  situated  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

6811.  Have  you  heard  any  opinions  expressed 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  unions?— The 
question  was  discussed  three  or  four  years  ago ; 
it  was  always  the  opinion  of  small  unions  which 
would  be  broken  up  in  the  event  of  amalgamation, 
that  amalgamation  was  objectionable. 

, 6812.  Would  you  be  favourable  to  a diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  unions  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

6813.  You  think  there  would  be  no  economy 
on  that  head  ? — I think  there  would  be  very  little 
economy,  and  no  advantage  in  other  respects. 

6814.  You  think  it  would  deprive  a large  num- 
ber of  poor  people  of  relief  ?— Yes,  by  placing 
the  workhouse  at  too  great  a distance,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  sick. 

6815.  Do  you  find  any  complaints  existing  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  religious  teaching  in  the 
workhouse  schools  ? — No,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  cases  mentioned ; there  is  no  general 
complaint. 

6816.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  to  appoint  moni- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching  ? — Yes, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  of  their 
denomination  religious  instruction  when  there  are 
children  of  a different  denomination  from  the 
teachers. 

6817.  Who  selects  those  monitors? — They 
should  be  selected  by  the  master,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  chaplain ; in  fact,  the  chaplain  is 
virtually  the  person  who  appoints  them. 

6818.  Is  there  a general  complaint  throughout 
Ireland,  that  in  certain  cases  of  persons  dying 
destitute  out  of  the  workhouse,  there  is  a diffi- 
culty in  providing  burial  for  them;  have  you 
heard  those  complaints  ? — Yes. 

6819.  Is  there  any  mode  under  the  present 
law  by  which  persons  of  that  class  can  be  buried? 

Not  unless  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  poor 
relief  before  then-  death. 

6820.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  burial  of  such  persons  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  poor  rates  ? — I do,  when  the 
person  dies  destitute  without  relations  who  could 
bear  the  expense. 

6821.  That  duty  has  occasionally  devolved 
upon  the  constabulary  ? — I believe  it  has. 

6822.  A great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  finding  the  necessary  funds  ? — Yes. 

6823.  You  think  the  expense  might  very  fairly 
be  put  on  the  poor  rates  ? — Yes. 

6824.  ^ax  Edward  Grogan.']  How  could  you 
test  the  inability  of  the  relatives  to  pay  for  such 
a person’s  funeral  ? — I think  it  is  a matter  which 
the  Board  of  Guardians  could  decide  if  it  came 


before  them ; the  relieving  officer  is  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  giving  provisional  relief,  and 
I think  he  might  be  entrusted  with  this  power. 

6825.  But  would  not  it  rather  appear  from  the 
person  not  having  applied  for  relief  durino-  his 
lifetime,  that  his  relations  did  not  come  under  the 
destitute  class  ? — Those  persons  are  usuallv  peo 
pie  wandering  through  the  country,  who  have  no 
relations  whatever. 


6826.  Have  any  great  number  of  such  cases 
occurred  to  your  knowledge?— No. 

6827.  They  are  exceptional  ? — Yes. 

6828.  ill-.  Herbert.]  Are  there  burial-grounds 
belonging  to  most  of  your  unions  ?— Attached  to 
the  workhouses. 

6829.  Would  you  insist  upon  having  persons 
dying  in  this  way  buried  in  those  grounds  ?— I 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it. 

6830.  Is  not  the  state  of  a great  number  of 
the  burying-grounds  very  frightfnl  at  present? 
— In  some  cases ; but  not  generally  in  my  district. 

. 6831.  Mr.  George.]  Would  you  confine  that 
right  to  be  buried  out  of  the  poor-rates  to  the 
cases  of  destitute  wayfarers  falling  down  upon 
the  road,  or  would  you  include  people  living  in 
the  district  who  had  not  applied  for  relief  before  ? 
— I think  any  persons  whose  relations  were 
utterly  unable  to  provide  a coffin,  might  properly 
come  within  the  intention,  and  I think  such  cases 
would  be  very  few. 

6832.  You  would  apply  it  to  the  case  of  a 
person  who  had  been  living  within  the  union, 
and  who  had  never  been  so  destitute  as  to  apply 
for  relief  ? — Yes ; because  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  he  had  been  just  on  the  point  of  applying. 

6833.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the 
Irish  people  take  a pride  in  being  decently  ' 
buried,  and  have  a horror  of  a pauper’s  funeral  ? 
— Yes ; I should  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  im- 
position occurring. 

6834.  Lord  Naas.]  You  would  allow  no  inter- 
ference, except  through  the  relieving  officer  ? — 
No ; I would  allow  him  to  interfere,  because  a 
person  might  die  immediately  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Board,  and  it  would  not  do  to  put  off  his 
funeral  till  the  Board  met  again,  so  that  I would 
leave  a discretionary  power  in  his  hands,  just  as 
is  done  with  respect  to  provisional  out-door  re- 
lief. We  do  not  find  that  their  powers  in  that 
respect  are  at  all  abused. 

6835.  Mr.  George.]  Supposing  a case  occurred, 
and  such  a case  did  occur  in  my  knowledge,  on 
the  coast  of  W exford,  where  200  or  300  corpses 
were  cast  ashore  after  a wreck,  do  you  think  that 
the  expense  of  burying  the  corpses  should  be 
thrown  on  the  electoral  division  or  the  union? — 
That  is  a very  exceptional  case ; but  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  buried. 

6836.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  more 
fitting  that  that  should  be  done  by  the  constabu- 
lary, and  the  expense  met  by  a grand  jury  pre- 
sentment, rather  than  that  it  should  be  put  upon 
the  particular  locality  where  the  thing  occurred  ? 
—No  ; the  expense  would  not  be  large  under  any 
circumstances,  and  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  exceptional  legislation  for 
cases  of  shipwreck. 

6837.  Lord  Naas.]  Do  you  know  whether  the 
grand  jury  have  the  power  to  present  for  burials 
now  ? — I am  not  aware. 
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Luna,  24°  die  Junii,  186i. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  John  Arnott. 

Lord  J ohn  Browne. 

Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton 

The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Herbert. 
Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Monsell. 
Lord  Naas. 
Mr.  Quinn. 
Mr.  Waldron. 


Thomas  Ronayn  Sarsfield. 

6838.  Lord  Naasd\  You  are  a magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Cork  ? — Yes,  and  a deputy  lieutenant 
of  Cork  also. 

6839.  And  vice-chairman  of  the  Cork  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

6840.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — 
I have  been  vice-chairman  some  years,  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  years,  but  I have  been  a guardian 
since  the  first  commencement  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Cork ; it  was  the  first  established  union  in  Ire- 
land. 

6841.  You  have  attended  regularly  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

6842.  And  I believe  you  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  workhouse  ? — Within  two  miles 
of  it. 

6843.  Has  your!  attention  been  directed  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Poor  Law  to  the 
consideration  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded? — Certainly;  I read  Mr.  Nicholl’s  re- 
ports, and  I understood  that  the  principle  of  the 
law  was  the  workhouse  test  of  relief. 

6844.  You  consider  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Poor  Law  is,  that  relief  in  the 
workhouse  should  be  the  rule,  and  out-door  relief 
the  exception  ? — Just  so. 

6845.  Have  you  seen  anything  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  working  of  the  system  that  has  led  you 
to  alter  the  opinion  you  first  formed  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  that  principle  ? — No,  except  as  the  law  is 
interpreted  at  present  by  the  Commissioners.  I 
was  not  aware  until  lately  of  the  powers  which 
we  have  of  granting  out-door  relief  under  certain 
circumstances.  Latterly  I have  been  made  aware 
ot  that ; in  fact  the  question  of  out-door  relief 
never  came  before  us  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  since 
the  year  of  the  famine. 

6846.  Do  you  consider  the  workhouse  test, 
that  is  to  say,  a test  which  may  be  administered 
in  every  case,  to  be  indispensable  for  the  good' 
working  of  the  system  ? — I think  so  ; I think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  guard  against  imposition 
without  it. 

6847.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  general 
ettect  of  altering  the  law  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to 
the  English  or  Scotch  system? — It  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  rates  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  I conceive  that  would  be  a great 
national  calamity. 

6848.  Why  do  you  think  so  ?— Because  it 
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employment,  especially  in  the  improvement  of 
land,  and  it  would  convert  some  ratepayers  into 
paupers. 

6849.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  union  there 
is  any  amount  of  destitution  which  the  present 
system  does  not  reach? — I do  not  think  there 
is  any  amount  of  destitution  that  we  could  not 
reach  by  the  present  system,  but  there  are  cases 
relieved  by  the  benevolent  charitable  societies, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman-catholic,  in  the  Cork 
Union.  I think  it  is  all  right -that  that  should  be 
so.  There  are  numbers  of  people  in  the  Cork 
Union,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  especially,  whose  pro- 
perties only  are  in  a small  proportion  rated  to  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  it  is  well  that  those  rich  indivi- 
duals should  in  some  proportion  contribute  out  of 
their  immense  wealth  which  is  not  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

6850.  Do  you  think,  independently  of  the  relief 
given  by  those  societies,  that  it  is  possible  that 
any  person  or  number  of  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork  could  be  in  a state  of  absolute 
destitution,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  ? — I am 
quite  sure  they  could  not,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes. 

6851.  Has  there  been  any  opinion  expressed 
by  your  Board  upon  the  subject  of  extending  out-, 
door  relief? — Yes,  there  has  been  a unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  since  this  inquiry  com- 
menced here  against  the  principle  of  compulsory 
out-door  relief. 

6852.  Was  a full  Board  present  at  that  time  ? 
— Yes  ; it  was  a summoned  Board. 

6853.  Can  you  state  the  number  that  were 
present  ? — I suppose  40  or  50. 

6854.  The  Board  was  summoned  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  this  into  consideration  ? — 
Yes. 

6855.  Can  you  furnish  a return  of  the  number 
of  guardians  who  attended,  and  also  a copy  of 
the  resolutions  ? — The  resolutions  were  sent  here 
to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I think. 

6856.  Do  you  recollect  the  proportion  of  ex 
officio  and  elected  guardians  that  attended  on  that 
occasion  ? — No ; the  ex  officio  guardians  are  almost 
always  in  the  minority. 

6857.  Do  a larger  number  of  elected  guardians 
than  ex  officio  guardians  generally  attend? — Yes, 

I may  say  invariably. 

6858.  Are  there  many  able-bodied  paupers  in 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


the  Cork  Workhouse?— In  the  women  class  there  in  the  workhouse  hospital,  are  thev  act 
are  a good  many ; in  the  male  class,  I think,  they  chronic  'cases  ?— We  have  a large  number  of 


chroniCdiSeaSeS’  ^ ^ Sreat  ° majority  are 

6873.  'What  is  the  amount  of  medical  attend 
ance  which  you  have?— We  have  two  physicians 
and  a resident  apothecary  in  the  workhouse;  that 


are  under  100. 

6859.  How  many  inmates  are  there  in  the 
Cork  Workhouse  at  present? — About  2,600,  I 
think. 

6860.  And  out  of  that  number  only  100  are 

rtle-bodied  mde  poor  ?-I  think  so.  is  to  say.  the  ph‘ysieians' attend^  ^ 

6861.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  employment  now  cary  is  resident.  1 ne~ 

in  the  Cork  Union  ?— I do  not  think  there  is ; I 6874.  What  is  the  average  number  of  patients 
know  that  there  is  a difficulty  m getting  labourers  relieved  in  the  workhouse  hospital  last  tear  V 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  I believe  that  in  the  Receiving  hospital  relief  and  laid  up  in  bed  about 
town  the  people  are  very  well  employed,  that  is  800  or  900.  ’ 1 

to  say,  the  labouring  classes;  I do  not  say  the  6875.  Can  you  say  what  the  proportions  of 
tradesmen  classes  (who  are  at  present  employed  the  acute  and  chronic  cases  are  ? — I do  not  ™ J| 
m pub  he  works);  but  it  is  by  their  own  fault  lect  at  present,  but  the  chronic  cases  exceed 
when  they  are  not  employed.  acute  cases  very  much. 

6862^  But  taking  the  rural  districts,  is  there  6876.  Do  the  medical  men  attend  at  the  bo, 
any  difiiculty  m the  way  of  agricultural  labourers,  pitals  every  day  ?— Every  day  ; it  is  their  dutv  to 
able  and  willing  to  work,  getting  both  employ-  do  so.  * 

ment  and  lodging  ?— No,  and  wages  too  ; on  the  6877.  Have  there  been  any  eomplaints  of  their 

contiary,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  non-attendance  or  neglect  of  duty  ? Never 

™ A.  imr!;.i8to^Ai_Fa™erS  comPlain  t0  me  . 6878-  Either  by  the  patients  or  by  the  guar- 

dians? — Never;  I have  a report  from  our  two 
employment  physicians ; they  are  absent  now  on  leave,  and  of 


of  the  difficulty  of  getting  labour. 
6863.  Do  labourers  who  are 


lodging  and  accommo-  course  provided  substitutes  who  are  perfectly 


dation  ?— No ; I have  houses  at  this  moment  on  conversant  with  the  duties  ; one  of  the  kstmen 
my  property,  and  I would  be  very  glad  to  get  I saw  on  leaving  Cork  was  Dr.  Hobart;  he  told 
e°686TThfS1dt0tietm'ff  A 1 me  he  neyer  Was  in  an  hospital  that  was  better 

6864.  They  do  not  offer  themselves  ?— No ; managed  m his  life,  that  every  possible  thing  he 
they  prefer  the  wages  they  get  m the  town,  and  required  he  got,  and  the  patients  obtained' all 
sometimes  they  obtain  casual  employment,  at  they  required. 

W««^th?TSetT-yh'!e+WageS-  • • , 6879-  Is  there  a head  Pald  nurse  there ?-I 

6865  Do  you  think  that  a necessity  exists  for  do  not  exactly  know ; there  are  ward  mistresses, 
any  alteration  of  the  law  which  now  empowers  and  I think  all  onr  officers  are  paid 
guardians i to 'give  out-door  relief,  under  the  first  6880.  Are  the  ward  mistresses  selected  from 
section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act?—  the  other  paupers ?— No,  not  from  the  paupers, 


I can  see  no  necessity  whatever  at  the  present  or  very  seldom?' 

moment ; the  Jaw  is  at  present  understood ; I 6881.  Are  they  paid  officers  of  the  workhouse  ? 


think  it  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  its  purposes.  Yes. 

6866.  You  give  no  out-door  relief  in  the  Cork 
Union? — Very  little  ; in  one  of  the  rural  districts 

there  areitoecor-fotur  eaMB  where  it  is  given.  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  being  madeTard 

6867.  Mi.  Maguire.  \ VV  hat  rural  district  do  mistresses, 
you  refer  to  ?— Monkstown,  I think. 

6868.  Lord-ZVizas.]  But  if  an  outbreak  of  disease. 


6882-3.  Are  all  the-nurses  in  the  hospital  paid  ? 
—All  of  them  ; there  was  an  objection  made  to 


:-5.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  evi- 
dence given  before  this  Committee  with  respect 


or  any  exceptional  state  of  things  were  to  occur,  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  unionrating  jb£ 


v , , *•  , . — i u otocovx.  wj.  cictwiAiicij.  ui  vision  ran: 

guardians  to  meet  such  a case,  by  giving  such  out  opinion  of  such  a change?— I Jm  decidedfy  in 

f ” if  f heI  are  a“0.",!!a  b/)ow  giy0  ?-  favour  of  electoral  division  rating  ; I think  we 
^e  experience  I have  had  m the  labour  under  a disadvantage  in  the  rural  districts 


years  of  famine,  there  would  not  be. 

6869.  But  in  the  years  of  famine  that  was 
done  ? — Yes,  very  great  relief  was  given,  out- 
door relief,  relief  in  the  workhouse,  and  relief  in 
private  houses ; I myself  did  that  to  a very  large 
extent ; I had  hundreds  of  people  at  my  house. 


i xi  j.  r x r "■  7TJ  , a.  mi u.  in  me  general  union  cnai’ge  xnai 

f T l °f  my  pnVate  funds’  and  there  are  E338  persons.  Now  it  is  well  known 
funds  collected  elsewhere.  that  the  valuation  of  tb*  „f 


as  far  as  that  goes ; the  large  town  of  Cork  is 
the  cause  of  a great  deal  more  destitution  than  the 
rural  districts  ; I find  that  there  are  charged  to 
the  Cork  electoral  division  1,058  persons ; I find 
that  to  the  rural  districts  there  are  207  persons 
charged ; I find  in  the  general  union  charge  that 


cobn  , . „ , that  the  valuation  of  the  city  of  Cork,  what  we 

the  emntSLyo?+b  k M at  ^ 0r  Cal1  Griffith’s  valuation,  is  very  much  under  the 

f f ft  2 f 13  “ test  real  valuation  of  it,  and  decidedly  not  in 

adftf?  t'  “ f ‘he  poor  population  in  tion  to  the  way  in  which  the  rural  districts  are 

“ “s!1,lct.?-1.  shOTla  “■  . ■valued.  And  in  this  kind  of  way,  although  a 


anfaf  flif8  *tisti ess  increases  the  workhouse  fills,  rate  of,  say,  2 s.  in  the  pound  appears  a ™ry 
Oeftfnf  »1  abates’,th?  woriAoase  is  empty?  heavy  rate  on  the  city,  if  the  valuation  were,  as 
-•  t-ertamly,  the  year  before  this  there  was  an  it  ought  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of 


the?  Cl  • b uT  a“  lncr?as‘;  “gam ; the  rural  districts,  that  would  appear  to  be  hut 
me  fi lb 8 fly  10T  1 F i *•  hospitals  1*64;  H is  in  reality  but  1 s.  6 d. ; the  subject 

San  of  7 ‘T’  “ we  ■»  .eyaged  on  a is  perfectly  understood,  and  I brought  the  ques- 
Wouni  m S“' hospital  wrthin  the  tion  two  or  three  times  before  our  Board  of 

Sf.ee TS  ah°sPItal;  a building  capable  Guardians;  I spoke  of  the  injustice  of  it,  and 

“enoTZTll  “g  fer”“  m case  an  emer-  on<s  of  ‘he  gentlemen  who  certainly  understands 
6872  m.rSe  3.“  j™tel-  *0  question  very  well,  said  he  was  always  saying 

oo/r.  vv  nat  are  the  diseases  generally  treated  to  the  advocates  of  a change,  “ You  had  better 

bold 
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hold  your  tongues  on  this  point ; it  is  the  same 
thing  to  us  although  we  nominally  pay  what 
appears  to  be  a high  rate,  it  is  not  in  reality  so 
and  also  he  said,  “We  save  it  in  the  Income 
Tax.” 

6886.  Out  of  those  2,603  paupers  whom  you 
have  referred  to,  only  207  are  charged  to  the 
rural  electoral  divisions? — Yes;  by  this  return 
to  the  6th  April  1861,  we  are  a very  exceptional 
union ; we  have  obtained  a very  good  name  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  our  paupers,  and  our 
hospital  has  also  obtained  a very  good  name,  so 
that  I believe  great  numbers  of  people  come  into 

. it  from  other  unions ; then  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  people  sent  over  to  us  ; many  come  from 
England ; our  master  told  me  that  at  least  600 
persons  out  of  those  .we  are  now  supporting  in 
the  Cork  workhouse  really  belong  to  other 
unions  in  Ireland. 

6887.  I presume  that  a great  number  of  the 
paupers  who  are  charged  to  the  union  at  large 
actually  become  destitute  in  the  city  ? — Yes ; 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  influx  of 
paupers  into  the  City  of  Cork ; at  the  time  of 
the  famine  the  hundreds  that  came  in  were  a very 
appalling  thing. 

6888.  With  respect  to  that  lai’ge  number 
charged  to  the  union,  where  should  you  say  they 
generally  become  destitute  ? — I shopld  think  in 
the  city ; great  numbers  of  them  are  only  just 
arrived. 

6889.  Mr.  Herbert. ] Arrived  from  where  ? — 
From  England,  perhaps. 

6890.  Is  there  anything  like  a large  propor- 
tion of  that  number  who  have  been  removed  from 
England  ? — There  would  be  a good  many,  of 
course  they  could  not  be  altogether  from  Eng- 
land. 

6891.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  those  that  are  union  charges  that  have 
been  removed  from  England  ? — I cannot. 

6892.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Is  not  the  number  gene- 
rally in  your  workhouse,  of  those  that  have  been 
removed  from . England,  about  70? — I cannot 
say  ; I think  it  is  very  unjust  to  the  rural  divi- 
sions who.  contribute  207  only,  that  they  should 
pay  such  immense  rates.  To  show  that  the  city 
of  Cork  cannot  complain,  I have  a return  which 
shows  that  the  poundage  for  the  city  of  Cork  for 
1860  was  2 s.  6 d. ; in  Dripsey  Electoral  Division, 
which  is  a rural  district  eight  miles  from  Cork, 
it  was  2 s.  3 d.'  I find  that  iu  the  Prince  Town 
Electoral  Division,  which  is  Queenstown,  eight 
miles  from  Cork,  that  it  was  2s.  3d.  Then 
there  are  a great  many  of  them  which  are  Is.  8 d., 
Is.  9 d. ,1s.  10  d.,  or  2 s.;  I think  the  lowest 
I see  is  1 s.  4 d. 

.6893.  Do  you  think  that  the  very  large  esta- 
blishment which  is  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  number  of  paupers  that  come  in 
from  the.  town  divisions,  produces  to  some  extent 
a hardship  upon  the  country  divisions  ? — A very 
great  hardship  upon  the  country  divisions. 

6894.  Lord  Abas.]  Has  the  question  of  union 
rating  . ever  been  raised  before  your  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — It  has  been  talked  of. 

6895.  Has  there  been  any  formal  resolution 
upon  the  subject? — No. 

6896.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system 
oi  rating  is  a good  one,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the 
guardians  a direct  interest  in  the  management  of 
the.  workhouse  and  in  the  control  of  the  funds, 
which  are  immediately  paid  by  those  whom  thev 

represent?— Ido.  y 

0.28. 


6897.  Do  you  think  that  their  control  would 
be  so  complete  and  their  care  so  watchful,  if  the 
system  of  union  rating  were  adopted  ? — I do  not ; 

1 think  the  way  to  look  at  that  is  to  extend  the 
principle  a little  further,  and  put  the  case  of 
rating  by  barony  or  rating  over  the  whole  king- 
dom ; as  you  extend  the  aTea,  the  less  careful 
people  will  be. 

6898.  In  fact,  you  are  opposed  to  an  extension 
of  the  area  of  taxation  ? — I am  decidedly  against 
an  extension  of  the  area  of  taxation ; there  is  a 
great  improvement  going  on  in  Ireland  at  present. 
Gentlemen  are  improving  their  estates  very  much 
indeed,  and  giving  full  employment  to  all  la- 
bourers. 

6899.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  area  of  taxation 
were  extended,  they  would  not  give  so  much 
employment  as  they  do  now  ?— They  would  be 
deprived  of  so  much  of  the  power  of  doino-  it. 

6900.  And.they  would  not  do  it  ? — They  would 
not  have  the  inducement. 

6901.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  numbers 
of  the  children  in  the  Cork  workhouse  ? — 
Healthy  boys  from  9 to  15  years  of  age,  103 ; 
from  5 to  9 years  of  age,  44 ; from  2 to  5 years 
of  age,  56  ; under  two  years  of  age,  40 ; from 
9 to  15  infirm  boys,  27  ; hospital  sick,  37  ; boys 
from  5 to  9,  31;  from  2 to  5,  13;  two  years 
and  under,  22  ; making  a total  of  373  boys. 
Healthy  girls  from  9 to  15,  79 ; 5 to  9,  36  ; 

2 to  5,  64;  under  2,  37;  9 to  15  infirm,  21; 
hospital  sick,  42 ; 5 to  9,  35 ; 2 to  5,  12 ; under 
two  year's,  31 ; total,  357 ; making  the  total 
number  of  children,  730. 

6902.  Of  the  boys,  a large  proportion  are  in- 
firm and  in  hospital  ? — Yes. 

6903.  How  should  you  describe  the  general 
condition  of  your  boys  who  come  into  the  work- 
house  in  a healthy  state  ? — A finer  class  of  boys 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  school  of  the  same  class 
of  people  in  the  city  of  Cork,  say  the  national 
schools  or  the  parochial  schools ; I will  give  you 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  educated 
and  the  appearance  they  present.  Her  Majesty’s 
ship.  “ Ajax  ” was  taking  in  apprentices  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  before  she  left  for  a 
foreign  station ; we  asked  permission  to  send  some 
of  our  boys,  and  we  told  the  master  to  select  a 
number.  Pie  selected  10,  and  there  were  a num- 
ber of  candidates  from  other  places  and  other 
schools  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  whole  number 
that  presented  themselves  from  other  places  there 
was  only  one  received,  while  our  10  boys  were 
all  received  as  being  the  best  educated  and  the 
finest  boys  presenting  themselves.  We  then 
sent  down  two  other  boys  to  bring  back  the  • 
clothes  of  the  former  10,  and  the  captain  kept  those 
two  boys-  also ; I had  asked  our  boys  whether 
they  would  like  to  go,  and  they  seemed  delighted 
with  it.  They  were  fine  cheerful  boys. 

6904.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
your  mode  of  treatment  of  those  boys  is  ? — They 
are  trained  in  the  school  for  about  three  hours  a 
day,  by  a most  excellent  master,  Mr.  M£Cormack ; 
they  are  trained  in  gardening  outside,  for  we  have 
a piece  of  ground.  They  are  well  fed  and  well 
educated. 

6905.  Do  you  teach  them  trades? — We  do  not 
teach  them  trades  now. 

6906.  Did  you  teach  them  trades  at  any  time  ? 
— At  one  time  we  were  teaching  them  trades  in 
the  workhouse,  but  we  did  not  find  it  answer 
very  well. 

6907.  You  give  them  in  the' workhouse  a good 
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literary  instruction,  and  employ  them  on  the 
farm  ? — Yes. 

6908.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — About 
eight  acres,  I think. 

6909.  It  is  principally  worked  by  those  boys  ? 
— Yes ; superintended  by  a market  gardener. 

6910.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  the  boys  leave 
the  workhouse  and  go  into  the  employment  of 
market  gardeners? — Yes;  and  they  are  taken 
out  by  farmers  ; and  if  we  had  the  power  of 
apprenticing  the  boys  as  domestic  servants  (for 
which  perhaps  there  is  the  greatest  demand  both 
for  males  and  females)  we  should  have  the  power 
of  disposing  of  the  whole  of  them.  There  is  no 
pei'son  better  off  in  that  rank  of  life  than  a well 
conducted  domestic  servant ; they  can  get  at  the 
present  moment  a great  increase  of  wages. 

6911.  Is  there  power  under  the  present  law 
to  apprentice  children? — No;  except  into  Her 
Majesty’s  service. 

6912.  Do  you  desire  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  guardians  to  pay  premiums  on  ap- 
prenticing the  children? — It  would  be  quite 
unnecessary,  as  far  as  domestic  service  is  con- 
cerned. 

6913.  Would  you  have  demand  for  them  with- 
out paying  premiums  if  you  had  the  power  of 
apprenticing  them  ? — Yes,  as  domestic  servants, 
and  as  gardeners,  and  as  servants  to  farmers; 
of  course  the  guardians  would  take  care  that 
the  children  were  apprenticed  to  those  who  would 
take  good. care  of  them. 

6914.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  many  of 
the  boys  reared  and  instructed  in  your  work- 
house,  have  returned  to  it  as  paupers  ? — I few 
do.  Some  of  the  boys  who  have  got  enamoured 
of  the  workhouse  have  come  back,  and  those 
were  boys  of  the  class  that  I think  we  should 
have  the  power  of  apprenticing. 

6915.  Is  that  class  a numerous  class? — Not 
very. 

6916.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  general 
reason  that  the  boys  have  come  back  ? — Idleness, 
perhaps. 

6917.  Do  you  think  they  had  been  harshly 
treated  by  their  masters? — They  have  some- 
times told  us  that  they  were ; they  had  not  been 
harshly  treated  in  the  workhouse,  and  perhaps 
they  thought  being  sent  into  the  fields  was  harsh 
treatment. 

6918.  Could  you  give  or  procure  a return 
showing  the  number  of  boys  educated  in  the 
workhouse  who  have  come  back  to  it? — Yes,  I 
could  procure  it. 

6919.  Now,  with  respect  to  girls;  I see  there 
is  a considerable  number  of  girls  in  the  Cork 
workhouse ; what  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted 
towards  them  ? — They  are  taught  in  the  school 
under  the  mistresses,  and  they  are  taught  in  a 
certain  degree  needlework,  and  they  are  taught 
to  wash  and  make  up  their  own  rooms,  and  of 
late  they  have  been  taught  a certain  degree  of  such 
cookery  as  the  institution  admits  of.  In  fact, 
they  are  laying  a very  good  foundation  for  be- 
coming excellent  servants  to  commence  with, 
not  ready  made  servants,  but  to  commence  life 
with  quite  sufficient. 

6920.  Do  those  girls  find  employment  readily 
when  they  come  to  a proper  age  to  be  sent  out  ? 
— No ; there  was  an  objection  to  workhouse  girls 
at  first,  but  latterly  there  have  been  some  very 
kind  and  benevolent  ladies  who  have  visited  the 
workhouse,  and  taken  much  trouble,  and  through 
their  means  the  girls  are  getting  employment, 


and  I have  very  little  doubt  that  as  that  pro- 
ceeds, we  shall  be  rid  of  a great  number  of  what 
we  call  able-bodied  women.  In  fact,  if  we  had 
the  power  of  apprenticing 'girls  when  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  15  as  servants,  our  difficulty  would 
be  all  got  over. 

6921.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
those  ladies  did ; were  they  invited  by  the  guar- 
dians, or  did  they  ask  permission  ?— One  of  the 
guardians  applied  to  the  Board  for'  a certain 
number  of  ladies  to  be  admitted  to  visit  the 
workhouse,  and.  his  request  was  granted,  with 
merely  one  proviso,  namely,  that  they  should  not 
be  persons  of  any  particular  religious  body  ex- 
clusively; that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  be 
mixed ; for  instance,  Roman-catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. 

6922.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  ladies  visiting 
the  workhouse  ? — They  have  got ’a  good  many  of 
the  girls  places;  the  system  has  not  been  in 
work  long. 

6923.  And  those  ladies  do  visit  the  workhouse  ? 
— Yes,  and  teach  the  girls  various  things. 

6924.  Is  their  object  to  fit  them  for  service 
and  to  get  places  for  them  ? — Yes. 

6925.  Do  you  anticipate  a very  great  deal 
of  good  from  that  system  ? — Yes,  a very  great 
deal  of  good. 

. 6926.  .Have  you  heard  of  many  instances  of 
girls  having  left  the  workhouse  and  afterwards 
turned  out  badly?— No.  I asked  the  master 
particularly  about  that. 

6927.  What  statement  did  the  master  make  ? 
— He  said  that  they  did  not  turn  out  badly ; and 
I asked  the  Roman-catholic  chaplain,  and  he  said 
that  they  were  as  well  behaved  girls  as  were  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

6928.  Do  you  think. that  if  the  girls  had  turned 
out  badly,  the  guardians  as  a rule  would  have 
been  likely  to  hear  of  it  ? — I am  quite  certain 
they  would. 

6929.  It  is  the  opinion  then  of  the  master  and 
of  the  Roman-catholic  chaplain  that  the  girls 
who  leave  the  workhouse,  having  been  instructed 
in  it,  do  not  turn  out  badly  ? — It  is. 

6930.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  girls 
of  respectable  character  becoming  flnnta.minn.ted 
and  falling  into  evil  courses,  in  consequence  of 
coming  into  the  workhouse  ? — Not  lately ; I have 
heard  complaints  years  ago,  but  I believe  the 
care  taken  at  the  present  moment  is  very  effi- 
cient, and  so  far  from  the  training  of  the  girls 
being  bad,  I believe  they  are  very  much  better 
conducted  than  girls  who  are  not  under  the  care 
of  workhouses. 

6931.  Is  there  any  classification  among  the 
women  of  the  workhouse? — There  is;  we  have 
a refractory  ward,  where  the  worst  characters 
are  put,  and  if  persons  do  not  conduct . them- 
selves properly  in  the  other  wards,  we  first  try 
some  punishment  with  them,  and  then  if  they 
still  persist  in  their  misconduct,  they  are  sent 
• to  the  refractory  ward ; from  that,  however,  they 
are  sometimes  sent  back  by  the  advice  of  the 
chaplain;  if  he  says  that  a girl  has  reformed 
in  the  refractory  ward  she  is  allowed  to  return, 
but  only  under  his  advice. 

6932.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  made 
by  the  chaplain,  physicians,  or  guardians  with 
respect  to  the  want  of  proper  classification,  and 
any  evils  arising  from  it  in  the  Cork  work- 
house  ? — I have  heard  the  subject  talked  about 
among  individual  guardians,  but  I have  heard  no 
formal  complaints. 

6933.  Do 
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6933.  Do  you  think  that  any  minute  classifica- 
tion of  the  inmates  in  a workhouse  would  be  pos- 
sible ? — It  would  he  very  difficult ; I think  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  and  I do  not  think 
than  anything  more  than  the  present  classifi- 
cation is  necessary. 

6934.  Do  you  think  if  minute  classification 
were  adopted,  it  might  very  often  act ' with  great 
injustice  by  causing  women  who  did  not  de- 
serve it  to  he  classed  with  women  of  had 
character? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  are  afraid 
of;  we  are  afraid  of  stamping  with  immorality 
young  women  who  might  become  good  members 
of  society  if  they  were  differently  treated,  and 
for  the  same  reason  we  are  very  cautious  of 
sending  them  to  the  refractory  ward. 

6935.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a woman 
with  one  illegitimate  child,  would  it  not  be  very 
hard  to  class  her  with  fallen  women  ? — W e never 
class  such  a woman  with  the  fallen  women. 

6936.  Would  it  not  be  a very  great  hardship 
if  such  a woman  were  so  classed? — I am  sure 
it  would ; in  fact  they  never  are  so  classed  either 
in  or  out  of  the  workhouses,  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people. 

6937.  If  such  women  were  so  classed,  it  might 
very  likely  prevent  their  returning  to  good 
courses  ? — No  doubt  of  it ; I think  such  women 
are  treated  with  a great  deal  of  compassion  all 
through  Ireland.  • 

6938.  Can  you  state  what  provision  is  made 
for  religious  instruction  in  your  workhouse? — 
There  are  two  Roman-catholic  chaplains,  and  one 
Protestant  chaplain,  besides  the  schoolmasters. 

6939.  Do  the  Roman-catholic  chaplains  devote 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  their  duties  in 
the  workhouse  ? — I think  they  do ; I have  heard 
it  said  that  the  Roman-catholic  bishop  objected 
to  the  Roman-catholic  chaplain  undertaking  any 
other  duties,  though  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not. 

6940.  Is  the  whole  time  of  the  two  Roman- 
catholic  chaplains  of  the  Cork  workhouse,  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  what  I 
have  understood. 

6941.  What  is  the  provision  made  for  religious 
worship  in  the  way  of  church-room,  in  your 
workhouse  ? — The  large  dining  room  is  devoted 
to  public  worship  for  Roman-catholics,  and  there 
is  a small  room  for  the  use  of  Protestants,  the 
number  of  Protestants  in  the  workhouse  being 
only  108.  In  order  that  they  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Roman-catholics  they  got  a small 
room  to  themselves,  a small  room  cut  off  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  building. 

6942.  Is  there  any  other  room  appropriated  for 
the  worship  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
Roman-catholic  inmates,  besides  the  large  dining 
hall? — Yes;  the  Roman-catholic  chaplain  told  me 
that  he  had  two  private  rooms  where  he  received 
confessions  and  administered  the  Sacraments  to 
any  number,  and  as  confidentially  as  he  chose. 

6943..  Are  those  rooms  open  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  and  worship  at  all  hours  ? 
Yes ; it  is  a private  room  for  the  Roman-catholic 
chaplain  for  his  own  purposes,  so  Mr.  Horragan 
told  me  within  the  last  fortnight. 

6944.  Have  the  Roman-catholic  chaplains,  or 
the  Roman-catholic  inmates,  made  any  complaint 
with  respect  to  the  provision  for  religious  worshiD 
and  instruction  in  your  workhouse  ? — The  pre- 
s®nt  Protestant  chaplain  asked  for  a new  room ; 
the  late  one  did  not  ; I asked  the  Roman- 
catholic  chaplain,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
■ 0.28. 


everything  he  could  possibly  require  ; he  said  he 
had  been  chaplain  to  a good  many  workhouses, 
and  he  felt  extremely  obliged  to  the  guardians 
for  the  attention  to  his  requirements ; he  did  not 
mention  the  subject  of  another  chapel,  but  said 
he  had  everything  he  required. 

6945.  In  fact,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  ? — He 
was  more  than  satisfied  ; he  was  grateful. 

6946.  Has  he  been  for  some  time  chaplain  to 
the  workhouse  ? — He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
chaplain  to  a great  many  workhouses,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland. 

6947.  I am  to  understand  from  you,  that  of 
late  years  there  has  been  made  additional  pro- 
vision for  religious  worship  in  the  Cork  work- 
house  ; there  has  been  a room  appointed  for  the 
religious  worship  of  the  Protestants,  and  also  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  private  instruction  and 
worship  of  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

6948.  Are  there  many  orphan  and  deserted 
children  in  the  Cork  workhouse? — Yes. 

6949.  Can  you  state  the  numbers  ? — I can  only 
state  the  numbers  of  illegitimate  children,  of 
whom  there  are  138  at  present  in  the  work- 
house. 

6950.  That  does  not  include  the  orphans? — • 
No. 

6951.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  those  illegitimate  and  orphan  children 
when  they  are  very  young  ? — An  orphan  child  is 
hard  to  manage,  of  course,  and  I think  it  would 
be  well  if  we  were  able  to  send  out  to  nurse,  for 
two  years,  children  whose  mothers  died  in  the 
workhouse. 

6952.  Would  you  also  apply  that  to  all  chil- 
dren in  the  workhouse  having  no  mothers? — • 
There  is  a great  danger,  which  I know  by  expe- 
rience, in  the  management  of  foundling  children. 
Under  the  old  foundling  system  the  complaint 
was,  and  it  was  a well-known  practice,  that  a 
child  was  exposed,  and  taken  into  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  given  out  to  nurse,  and  the  mother 
applied  and  received  the  child,  and  was  paid  for 
nursing  it,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  same 
thin"  would  now  take  place  if  we  were  to  give 
out  foundling  children  to  nurse. 

6953.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Are  you  referring 
to  substantiated  facts  in  what  you  have  just  men- 
tioned?— Yes,  to  substantiated  facts,  under  the 
old  Foundling  Hospital  system. 

6954.  Is  it  a single  case  only  that  you  speak  of? 
— No ; they  were  known  facts. 

6955.  Occurring  in  repeated  instances  ? — Yes, 
in  repeated  instances.- 

6956.  Lord  Naas.~\  Would  you  then  limit  the 
power  to  the  guardians  of  sending  out  children 
to  nurse  merely  to  children  of  inmates  dying  in 
the  workhouse,  or  would  you  extend  it  generally 
to  orphan  and  deserted  children  ? — I should  be 
very  much  afraid  of  doing  that. 

6957.  And  would  you  not  extend  it  in  any 
case  as  to  time  for  more  than  two  years  ? — I think 
that  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  that  after 
that  a child  is  much  better  taken  care  of  in  the 
workhouse  than  outside  the  workhouse. 

6958.  You  think  the  child  should  always  be 
brought  back  at  the  end  of  two  years  ? — Yes. 

6959.  Mr.  Mo7isell.~\  Is  that  the  general  opinion 
<5f  your  Board  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  is. 

6960.  Is  there  any  opinion  the  other  way  ? — I 
suppose  there  is. 

6961.  Lord  Naas.~\  Do  you  think  that  a child 
brought  back  at  that  tender  age  would  be  better 
taken  care  of  in  the  workhouse  than  if  it  were 
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running  about  the  streets  of  Cork  ? — There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  it. 

6962.  Why  do  you  think  those  children  would 
be  better  taken  care  of  in  the  workhouse  ? — • 
Their  morals  and  education  would  be  better 
looked  after.  They  would  be  better  fed  and 
clothed,  and  there  would  be  less  danger  of  their 
seeing  and  hearing  what  is  bad  and  improper 
for  them  to  see  and  hear.  , 

6963.  Altogether,  you  think  the  care  taken 
of  them  would  be  better  than  what  the  guardians 
would  be  able  to  afford  them  by  putting  them 
out  to  nurse  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

6964.  I presume  that  those  objections  would 
not  present  themselves  so  strongly  to  your  mind 
in  the  case  of  rural  unions ; the  children  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  same  evils  in  being  put 
out  to  nurse  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns  ? — 
I dare  say  not. 

6965.  But  you  think  the  objection  you  have 
mentioned  does  apply  in  the  towns? — Yes. 

6966.  You  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren?— Yes. 

6967.  Lord  John  BrowneJ]  Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  you  have  really  formed  any 
opinion  upon  the  application  of  what  you  have 
mentioned  to  rural  unions  ? — I have  been  member 
of  a rural  Board  of  Guardians,  and  we  never 
had  any  difficulty  upon  the  subject;  it  never 
occurred  to  us. 

6968.  You  express  no  decided  opinion  about 
the  children  in  the  rural  unions? — Yes;  I say  I 
think  they  would  be  better  taken  care  of  in  the 
workhouse.  I spoke  to  a gentleman  in  the 
Mallow  Union  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  that 
they  were  a great  deal  better  taken  care  of  in 
the  workhouse  than  outside.  He  told  me  that 
in  a year  and  a half  there  was  but  one  child  of 
those  born  in  the  workhouse  died  in  the  work- 
house. 

6969.  Mr.  Waldron.]  What  was  the  gentle- 
man’s name  ? — Mr.  Delacour. 

6970.  Lord  iVaas.]  That  is  a rural  union,  is  it 
not  ? — Mallow  is  a small  town,  in  the  centre  of 
a rural  union. 

6971.  What  is  the  general  attendance  of  the 
guardians  in  the  Cork  workhouse  ? — I suppose, 
on  the  average,  about  16  or  17. 

6972.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Board? — 
Ninety-six  or  ninety-eight. 

6973.  Do  the  elected  guardians  or  the  ex- 
officio  guardians  attend  the  most  regularly  ? — The 
elected  guardians  decidedly. 

6974.  Do  the  ex-officio  guardians  attend  merely 
upon  stated  occasions,  or  do  they  attend  generally 
to  the  business  of  the  Board  ? — They  do  not  at- 
tend very  regularly,  but  I have  no  doubt  they 
exercise  a most  useful  influence  in  the  working 
of  the  union,  and  that  they  could  be  available  to 
attend  whenever  they  were  required ; they  are 
the  principal  ratepayers  in  the  union,  and  I could 
tell  you  why  a great  many  of  them  do  not  attend ; 
they  are  of  course  the  magistrates  in  the  county ; 
they  reside  perhaps  a considerable  way  from  the 
union ; then  they  have  petty  sessions  to  attend 
to,  road  sessions,  and  quarter  sessions,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  extensively  farm  their  own 
estates. 

6975.  Are  they  members  also  of  Boards  of 
Superintendence  ? — They  have  also  some  of  them 
to  attend  the  Boards  of  Superintendence  of  county 
jails.  Some  of  them  have  to  attend  the  Boards 
of  Superintendence  of  lunatic  asylums.  We  say 
to  each  other,  “You  take  the  Board  of  Superin- 


tendence of  lunatic  asylums,  and  you  take  the 
Board  of  Superintendence  of  jails,  and  I will 
take  the  workhouse.”  I was  formerly  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  jail,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  lunatic 
asylum,  and  I resigned  both  posts  to  devote  my- 
self entirely  to  the  workhouse.  Sometimes  the 
Board  day  of  the  lunatic  asylum  is  also  the  Board 
day  at  the  workhouse. 

6976.  Do  you  find  that  in  Boards  of  Guardians 
where  large  numbers  of  the  ex-officio  guardians 
and  of  elected . guardians  attend,  there  is  any 
amount  of  class  interest  or  rivalry  amongst  them  ? 
— No,  I cannot  say  that  there  is.  I really  do  not 
see  that  there  is  what  you  call  any  class  interest. 
You  will  find  some  ex-officio  guardians  and  some 
elected  guardians  voting  on  one  side,  and  some 
ex-officio  guardians  and  some  elected  guardians 
voting  on  the  other  side. 

6977.  Though  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
at  the  Board,  they  exist  equally  among  the  elected 
and  the  ex-officio  guardians  ? — Yes;  and  with  re- 
spect to  what  are  called  field  days,  I find  that 
the  numbers  of  elected  guardians  are  greater  on 
those  days  than  the  numbers  of  ex-officio  guar- 
dians by  very  much. 

6978.  What  do  you  mean  by  field  days  ? 

What  were  called  field  days  by  a former  witness, 
the  days  for  the  appointment  of  officers  perhaps. 

6979.  Will  you  take  any  particular  field  day, 
and  tell  us  how  many  attended  of  each  class  of 
guardians? — On  one  day,  of  which  I have  a 
memorandum,  51  attended  altogether;  of  those 
40  were  elected  guardians,  and  11  were  ex-officio 
guardians.  On  another  day  37  attended  alto- 
gether, of  those  23  were  elected  guardians  and 
14  ex-officio  guardians.  On  another  day  there 
were  35  altogether;  of  those,  23  were  elected 
guardians  and  12  ex-officio  guardians.  On  another 
day  there  were  44  altogether ; of  those,  there  were 
29  elected  guardians  and  15  ex-officio  guardians. 
On  another  day  there  were  54  altogether,  of  whom 
35  were  elected  guardians  and  20  ex-officio  guar- 
dians. A field  day  is  generally  a day  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer,  which  is  a matter  of  great 
canvass. 

6980.  You  find  that  on  those  field  days  the 
proportion  of  elected  guardians  who  then  come 
in,  and  who  do  not  regularly  attend,  is  as  great 
as  the  proportion  of  ex-officio  guardians  who  then 
come  in  and  do  not  regularly  attend  ? — I will  not 
say  it  is  greater  in  proportion,  but  I have  given 
you  the  numbers. 

6981.  It  is  equally  the  practice  among  the 
elected  guardians  and  the  ex-officio  guardians  to 
attend  upon  those  days  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  they  do  upon  ordinary  days  ? — Certainly ; 
the  situations  at  our  workhouse  are  very  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  very  well  paid  for. 

6982.  Do  discussions  upon  political  and  re- 
ligious objects  now  take  place  at  your  Board  ? 
— Not  now  ; formerly  very  unpleasant  and  very 
disagreeable  language  was  used,  on  account  of 
which  a number  of  gentlemen  retired.  We  now 
act  very  harmoniously  together,  and  dismiss  all 
political  questions  from  the  Board  meetings. 
There  were  petitions  sent  to  us  to  sign,  I be- 
lieve, about  the  Galway  Packet  Station,  and  we 
sent  them  away  from  the  Board. 

6983.  You  reject  political  and  polemical  dis- 
cussions at  your  Board  ? — Decidedly ; we  could 
not  get  on  in  Cork  otherwise. 

6984.  By  general  consent  those  subjects  are 

now 
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now  avoided? — By  general  consent  we  have 
given  them  up. 

6985.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  at  this 
Committee  by  other  witnesses  to  the  propriety  of 
admitting  ecclesiastics  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, as  guardians ; are  you  in  favour  of  such  a 
proposition  as  that  ? — No ; I should  be  very  much 
opposed  to  it. 

6986.  Why? — I think  religious  feeling  runs 
too  high  in  Ireland.  If  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  Protestant  clergy  were  members 
of  our  Board,  I am  quite  sure  it  would  not 
work. 

6987.  Mi\  Waldron.']  Why  are  you  sure  it 
■would  not  work? — For  the  reason  I have  given; 
in  fact,  from  a circumstance  which  came  to  my 
knowledge,  and  which  I do  not  like  to  mention. 

6988.  Lord  Naas.]  You  think  that  in  all  pro- 
bability the  presence  of  ecclesiastics  as  guardians 
at  your  Board  might  revive  evils  which  did  once 
exist  at  your  Board  ? — I am  almost  sure  it 
would.  We  do  not  want  them,  and  they  are  not 
necessary. 

6989.  Have  there  been  complaints  of  at- 
tempts at  proselytism  being  made  in  your  work- 
house  ? — Most  certainly  there  have  been  no 
Roman  Catholics  who  to  my  knowledge  have 
turned  Protestants  (for  our  chairman  has  very 
delicate  health  and  seldom  comes)  and  whenever 
there  is  a case  of  a person  changing  his  religion 
it  must  come  before  me  to  mark  it  in  the  book ; 
my  order  to  the  master  is  to  bring  the  book  to 
me,  and  I will  do  it  quietly,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing remarkable,  the  chaplain  will  take  notice  of 
it;  there  have  occasionally  been  cases  of  Pro- 
testants becoming  Roman  Catholics. 

6990.  But  the  cases  of  change  of  religion  are 
very  few  ? — V ery  few  ; there  is  no  danger  upon 
that  subject  except  from  the  greater  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  present  in  the  workhouse. 

6991.  Propositions  have  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a blind  asylum  to  be  conducted 
under  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  supported 
by  subscriptions  made  by  a certain  number  of 
charitable  people,  who  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  apportion  funds  now  in  their 
hands  to  that  purpose ; would  you  be  in  favour 
of  such  a system? — Entirely;  and  I have  fre- 
quently expressed  myself  to  that  effect  for  years 
past.  I think  it  most  desirable  that  no  funds 
raised  for  poor-rate  purposes  should  be  expended 
outside  of  the  power  and  control  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Commissioners,  and  that  no  pri- 
vate asylum  should  be  subsidized  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  I think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
we  should  have  under  the  control  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  asylums  to  receive  the  blind, 
and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  there  is  also  another  class 
which  are  a great  trouble  to  us,  and  a source  of 
great  difficulty;  I mean  the  class  of  epileptic 
patients,  because  the  lunatic  asylums  are  be- 
coming inconveniently  and  dangerously  crowded. 
Those  separate  asylums  could  very  easily  be 
established. 

6992.  But  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
such  establishments  should  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — Yes. 

6993.  And  devoted  solely  to  the  relief,  and 
perhaps,  cure  of  persons  who  have  been  inmates 
of  poorhouses? — Yes.  I think  the  powers  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  for  taxation  are  already  too 
great  for  them  to  be  entrusted  with  further 
power.  I have  for  years  thought  there  is  great 
danger  in  that. 

0.28. 


6994.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  danger 
of  it? — From  the  unlimited  power  of  taxation 
possessed  by  Boards  of  Guardians  that  it  might 
go  to  such  a length  as  to  endanger  the  property 
of  the  country ; I would  therefore  object  to  any 
step  in  that  direction. 

6995.  Without  going  to  any  great  expense,  you 
think  provision  could  be  made  for  the  blind,  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  for  epileptic  patients,  and  per- 
haps for  idiots,  in  establishments  of  that  kind  ? — 
I do ; I think  establishments  of  that  kind,  espe- 
cially for  the  blind,  could  be  very  easily  ma- 
naged, and  with  very  little  expense  ; in  the  first 

lace,  the  general  cost  might  very  easily  be  met 
y a small  rate  on  the  whole  of  Ireland ; 1 d.  in 
the  pound  would  produce  about  50,000  l.  I think, 
and  then  each  union  might  pay,  as  the  unions  pay 
at  present,  for  its  own  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  epileptic  patients. 

6996.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  providing  sufficient  medical  care  and 
treatment,  and  sufficient  superintendence  for  such 
establishments? — No,  I think  not. 

6997.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  for  giving  powers 
to  compel  parents  to  provide  for  their  illegitimate 
children  in  the  workhouse? — It  has  been  fre- 
quently brought  before  us;  it  was  objected  to, 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  improper  actions;  but  if 
it  were  intrusted  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  I 
think  it  would  be  attended  with  most  beneficial 
effects ; I am  quite  sure  that  there  are  a number 
of  illegitimate  children  in  our  workhouses  whose 
fathers  are  very  well  able  to  support  them ; and 
if  the  power  of  suing  were  confined  solely  to 
Boards  of  Guardians,  no  great  injury  could  be 
done  ; I would  not  give  the  power  to  the  mother. 

6998.  You  would  not  give  power  to  the  mother 
to  swear  the  child,  as  it  is  done  in  England  ? — 
No,  I should  fear  very  improper  actions  occur- 
ring- 

6999.  Without  stating  individual  cases,  can 
you  say  that  it  is  notorious  that  in  your  union 
there  are  mothers  with  illegitimate  children  in 
the  workhouse,  whose  fathers  are  well  able  to 
support  them  ? — Yes,  within  the  last  three  weeks 
two  illegitimate  children  came  before  us ; I knew 
the  father ; they  were  smuggled  into  the  work- 
house,  and  I brought  them  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  they  have  been  removed ; the  case 
went  before  the  Commissioners. 

7000.  Are  those  cases  very  much  complained 
of  by  the  ratepayers  ? — Y es,  decidedly. 

7001.  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  system  of 
voting  by  proxy  in  the  election  of  guardians  for 
Cork? — Yes. 

7002.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  present 
system? — None;  it  is  quite  right  that  persons 
owning  property  should  have  some  control  in  the 
election  of  guardians. 

7003.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  proxies 
to  be  held  by  a single  individual  should  be  limited? 
— I think  not,  from  the  great  inconvenience  in 
the  distribution  of  voting  papers,  and  I think  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  persons  to  re- 
turn those  papers  properly  in  the  different 
divisions. 

7004.  Do  you  think  that  limiting  the  number 
of  proxies  held  by  one  person  would  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  effect  of  disfranchising  persons 
who  ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote  ? — No  doubt, 
especially  in  rural  divisions. 

7005.  Are  persons  who  vote  by  proxy  gene- 
rally persons  of  station  and  consideration  in  the 
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union ; of  what  class  are  they  generally  ? — 
Owners  of  property ; gentlemen. 

7006.  Is  it  their  custom  to  entrust  proxy  voting 
to  one  or  two  persons,  or  are  the  proxy  holders  a 
numerous  class? — No,  the  proxy  holders  are  not 
a numerous  class. 

7007.  You  think  that  an  alteration  of  the  law 
in  that  respect  would  be  unjust? — Yes,  it  would 
disfranchise  a great  number  of  persons,  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  the  proper  number  of  per- 
sons to  hold  the  proxy  papers. 

7008.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  superannuating  workhouse  officers  ? 
— I can  see  no  necessity  for  it ; the  offices  in  our 
workhouse  are  sought  for ; a great  deal  of  can- 
vassing goes  on,  and  they  are  exceedingly  well 
paid.  I think  the  officers’  salaries  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  not  only  to  support  them- 
selves, but  to  lay  by  a provision  for  after-life.  I 
think  that  the  masters  are  the  most  responsible 
officers,  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  their  whole 
time  throughout  their  lives  within  the  work- 
house  ; if  any  people  were  considered  fit  for  super- 
annuation, they  should  be  so  considered ; but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  system  altogether.  Our  master 
gets  1507  and  rations. 

7009.  But  may  not  cases  arise  where  old 
officers,  after  they  have  come  to  that  age  when 
it  is  impossible  they  can  do  their  work  well,  are 
kept  in  the  workhouse  from  a feeling  of  com- 
miseration, because  they  would  be  very  badly 
off  if  discharged? — Such  cases  occur  everywhere 
in  situations  of  all  kinds. 

7010.  Is  not  that  a great  evil  ? — It  might  be 
very  well  to  relieve  them,  but  I really  and  truly 
think  that  the  ratepayers  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

7011.  Do  you  think  that  the  ratepayers  would 
very  much  object  to  any  system  of  super- 
annuation?— I think  they  would,  but  I cannot 
say. 

7012;  Have  you  often  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  ? — I do  not  remember 
that  I ever  had  a personal  communication  with 
the  Commissioners  since  almost  the  commence- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  our  union,  and  that 
was  a very  remarkable  case.  It  was  this : I 
had  occasion  to  believe,  from  information  which  I 
obtained,  that  an  officer  of  our  workhouse  was 
making  away  with  the  funds  of  the  union.  I 
applied  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  me 
an  inquiry  into  the  subject  (this  was  before  the 
number  of  ex  officio  guardians  were  increased) ; 

I was  refused  by  the  elected  guardians.  I 
brought  the  case  forward  again,  and  I was  re- 
fused a second  time  by  the  elected  guardians. 
They  then  brought  forward  a resolution  to  this 
effect  (I  cannot  state  the  exact  words)  : — “ Re- 
solved, that  Mr.  Sarsfield  having  brought  charges 
against  an  officer  of  the  Board,  he  be  called  upon 
to  prove  them.”  This  put  me  into  the  position 
of  the  accused  party.  1 at  once  communicated 
with  the  Commissioners,  and  they  sent  down 
Mr.  Ball,  and  he,  investigated  the  charges, 

I was  in  great  difficulty,  and  was  very  much 
annoyed.  However,  I got  evidence,  which  was, 
that  he  had  appropriated  about  2,000 1.  of  the 
funds  of  the  union. 

7013.  What  was  the  result  of  that? — He  was 
dismissed. 

7014.  Do  you  think  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
enerally  in  Ireland  are  satisfied  with  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Commissioners  ?— -I  should  say  .so. 


decidedly ; and  I do  not  think  it  possible  that 
we  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  union  without 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

_ 7015.  Have  the  Cork  Board  ever  had  any 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  Commissioners 
Some  slight  differences. 

7016.  Who  has  generally  been  right  ? — I think 
the  Commissioners  have  generally  been  rioht. 

7017.  Do  you  think  that  any  feeling  exists  in 
the  country  generally  against  the  Commissioners 
in  consequence  of  the  accidental  circumstances5 
neither  of  them  being  an  Irishman  ? — No,  I think 
most  right  thinking  men  suppose  they  are  so 
much  the  better ; they  are  more  free  from  party 
feelings.  I would  much  rather  for  myself  have 
the  national  interchange.  Irishmen  coming  to 
England,  and  Englishmen  going  to  Ireland  in- 
creased than  otherwise. 

7018.  There  is  no  feeling  against  their  ad- 
ministration in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  ? 
— I am  quite  sure  there  is  not;  some  people  do 
speak  of  it. 

7019.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  that  your  own  opinion 
only? — It  is  the  opinion  of  great  numbers  of 
people. 

7020.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
your  Board? — We  never  came  to  any  discussion 
upon  the  subject ; it  is  my  own  opinion  and  that 
of  numbers  whom  I have  spoken  to. 

7021.  Lord  Naas.']  Have  the  Cork  Board  sent 
out  many  paupers  to  the  colonies? — Yes,  I think 
1,000  or  1,100  during  the  last  few  years. 

7022.  Have  you  heard  whether  those  persons 
succeeded  afterwards — Yes,  we  have  got  favour- 
able accounts  from  some  of  them.  There  was 
another  class  of  young  men  that  we  sent  out; 
some  of  them  went  out  some  time  ago  against  my 
inclination.  It  was  not  the  doing  of  the  guar- 
dians, but  some  people  came  to  get  labourers  to 
work  at  the  railroad  at  Panama.  I strongly 
advised  the  boys  not  to  go.  I told  them  it  would 
be  their  grave  if  they  went  out,  and  I am  told 
that  most  of  them  died,  but  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  But  those  who  have 
emigrated  have  generally  got  on  very  well, 
though,  of  course,  there  would  be  exceptions. 

7023.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  wish  to  re- 
commend any  considerable  change  in  the  Poor 
Law  Acts  ? — No,  I do  not.  I think  the  law  as 
interpreted  at  present  is  quite  sufficient  for  our 
purposes.  If  there  was  any  change  made  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rates  it 
would  have  a most  injurious  effect  upon  property, 
by  diverting  to  unproductive  uses  funds  which 
are  now  extensively  employed  in  improving  the 
land.  It  would  convert  ratepayers  into  paupers ; 
and  if  any  increase  is  imposed  upon  us  it  would 
be  quite  fair  that  all  incomes  as  well  as  that  pro- 
perty which  is  now  rateable  should  be  made  to 
contribute  their  proportion  of  the  rates.  I believe 
landed  property  is  very  much  and  very  heavily 
rated  in  proportion  to  other  property  in  Ireland. 

I have  taken  down  what  I think  is  the  rating  on 
landed  property  in  our  county.  I put  the  county 
rate  at  12  per  cent. ; I put  the  poor  rate  at  8 per 
cent. ; I put  tithe  charges  at  10  percent. ; and  in- 
come tax  at  4 per  cent.  That  makes  34  per  cent., 
and  on  other  property  I believe  there  is  only 
income  tax  paid. 

7024.  You  think  that  owners  of  property  be- 
sides land  should  be  rated  to  the  poor  rates  ? — 
Yes,  if  those  gentlemen  are  anxious  for  an  in- 
crease of  expenditure.  There  are  a great  number 
of  persons  having  a very  large  income  in  Cork 

who 
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who  contribute  nothing  to  the  relief  of  tie  poor 
except  what  they  do  in  a voluntary  way. 

7025.  There  is  no  alteration  either  in  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  administration  or  in  the  law  itself 
that  you  suggest? — None. 

7026.  Sir  John  Arnott.~\  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
able-bodied  paupers  should  have  a right  to  relief, 
and  that  the  guardians  should  be  compelled  to 
give  it  ? — It  is  not. 

7027.  If  any  idle  or  worthless  person  applies, 
you  are  obliged  to  admit  him  ? — Yes,  if  he  is 
destitute. 

7028.  Have  you  not  in  your  workhouse  a Very 
large  number  of  idle  young  men  and  idle  youths 
who  havebe  en  long  living  on  the  ratepayers  ? — 
There  are  about  100  able-bodied  men  in  the  work- 
house,  or  men  called  able-bodied  men,  but  they 
are  a miserably  sick,  wretched,  dissolute  body  of 
people.  I think  they  are  not  able  to  earn  their 
bread  by  labour ; there  are  a great  number  of 
able-bodied  women,  and  I think  those  women, 
under  the  present  system,  will  be  relieved  in  a 
great  measure  by  degrees ; the  system  is  working 
very  well  by  the  help  of  those  benevolent  ladies ; 
I think  it  is  better  to  wait  and  try  the  experiment 
for  a few  years  longer.. 

7029.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Commis- 
sioners’ Report  for  the  year  ending  September 
1860,  they  state  that  there  have  been  50,300 
able-bodied  people  harboured  in  the  Irish  work- 
houses  ? — Yes ; those  we  have  in  our  workhouse 
are  something  over  90,  and  they  cannot  be  called 
able-bodied,  although  they  are  classified  as  able- 
bodied. 

7030.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  have  an  alteration  in  the  law,  and  to 
allow  the  relief  of  that  class  of  persons  to  be 
at  the  option  of  the  guardians? — -No;  I would 
not  agree  to  that ; it  would  not  be  safe,  and  I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

7031.  "We  have  had  here  several  witnesses 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  stating  that  employ- 
ment is  very  plentiful  and  labourers  very  scarce, 
and  yet  during  the  last  half-year  there  were 
50,000  able-bodied  people  relieved  in  the  work- 
houses  ; do  you  think  that  that  is  fair  to  the  rate- 
payers ? — I suppose  they  were  not  relieved  un- 
less they  showed  their  destitution. 

7032.  Do  you  think  it  encourages  self  reli- 
ance, that  whefi  there  is  plenty  of  employment 
for.  people  outside  the  workhouse  persons  of  that 
description  can  return  to  the  workhouse  when- 
ever they  choose  ; is  it  suggested  that  we  should 
refuse  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers? — We  do 
turn  out  a person  like  that  occasionally ; but. 
in  the  Cork  workhouse  we  really  have  not  that 
class  of.  persons,  the  able-bodied  males.  I will 
give  you  a case  which  you  may  know  yourself ; 
when  the  fish  rise  in  Kinsale,  the  people  go  out 
to  fish,  and  when  that  is  over,  they  come  into  the 
workhouse,  and  then  when  the  fish  come  to  the 
coast  again,  they  go  out  once  more. 

7033.  But  do  you  think,  that  system  encourages 
self-reliance  ? — Giving  them  relief  at  all  ? I am 
afraid  it  does  not,  but  when  we.  find  a person 
destitute  we  must  relieve  him ; we  never  refuse, 
relief  to  a destitute  person. 

7034.  During  that  same  half-year  I find  there 
were  10,330  illegitimate  children  harboured  in 
the  workhouses  ; but  surely  Ireland  is  not  noted 
lor  illegitimacy  ? — I think  it  is  increasing  very 
much. 

7035.  Do  you  think  that  the  workhouses  tend 
tester  illegitimacy  ? — In  a.  great  degree  they 


do,  but  I take  it  that  one  cause  is,  that  since 
the  famine  there  has  been  a large  emigration 
of  young  men;  formerly,  early  marriages  were 
the  rule,  but  at  the  present  moment  there  is  an 
immense  emigration,  and  of  course  that  rule  is 
changed. 

7036.  You  think  that  the  workhouses  to  a cer- 
tain extent  encourage  or  foster  illegitimacy  ? — 
They  give  facilities  to  provide  for  illegitimate 
children,  in  the  same  way  as  foundling  hos- 
pitals ; it  is  better  that  the  women  should  have 
the  means  of  having  their  children  provided  for 
than  to  allow  them  to  commit  infanticide,  which, 
is  very  uncommon  in  Ireland. 

7037.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  work- 
houses  in  Ireland  are  more  a refuge  for  the 
worthless  than  for  the  reputable  poor? — The 
worthless  will  always  find  their  way  to  the 
workhouses,  but  it  is  a refuge  for  the  poor  too. 

7038.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  general  the 
reputable  poor  have  a very  great  objection  to  the 
workhouses? — I do  not  think  many  of  the  re- 
putable poor  come  into  the  workhouses,  but 
they  do  come  into  the  hospitals,  and  on  that 
account  we  are  obliged  to  increase  our  hospital 
accommodation  very  much ; they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  hospital,  because  they  have  not  got  to 
come  before  the  Board;  in  fact,  they  come  in 
secretly  as  it  were. 

7039.  Do  you  consider  that  the  dietary  in  the 
Cork  workhouse  is  equal  or  above  the  average 
of  other  workhouses  ? — I am  told  that  it  is  above 
it,  unfortunately  for  us. 

7040.  I mean  the  healthy  dietary  ? — Yes. 

7041.  I believe  that  two-thirds  of  the  inmates 
are  on  what  is  called  the  healthy  dietary  ? — Yes, 
about  two-thirds. 

7042.  Lord  Naa*s\  Is  your  dietary  sufficient  ? 
— Quite  sufficient ; more  than  sufficient,  for  great 
quantities  are  wasted  in  our  workhouse. 

7043.  Sir  John  Arnott.~\  This  is  a return  of 
the  healthy  dietary  from  the  clerk  of  your  union  ; 
will  you  please  look  at  it  and  say  if  it  is  cor- 
rect ( handing  a ■paper  to  the  Witness ) ? — If  the 
clerk  gave  it,  I am  sure  it  is  correct. 

7044.  That  return,,  giving  the  cost  as  1 s.  2$  cl. 
per  week ; will  you  be  so  good  as  to  express 
your  opinion  whether  it  is  correct;  is  it? — I 
suppose  it  is  quite  correct,  if  Mr.  O’Shaugnessy, 
our  clerk,  gave  it ; I do  not  know.  I know  we 
give  an  extremely  good  diet;  bread  of  the  best 
quality;  nothing  but  sweet  milk,  of  good  quality ; 
new  milk  ; we  never  give  butter-milk. 

7045.  I will  read  you  some  evidence  given, 
here  by  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.. 
He  said,  “ Out-door  relief  is  less  expensive  in 
the  individual  case,  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  not  so 
adequate  in  point  of  relief,  and  in  the  individual 
case  it  is  not  adequate  by  any  means.  It  is 
about  1 s.  6 d.  per  head  in  Scotland.  That  sum 
at.  this  time  would  not  nearly  find  food  for  the 
people.  The  food  for  the  people  at  this  time  is 
2 s.  4 d.  per  head  per  week.”  Now,  I want  to- 
ask  you  what  you  think  of  that  statement,  that. 

1 s.  6 d.  a week  would  not  nearly  find  food  for 
the  people,  while  I know,  and  yon  know,  that 
the  food  in  your  union  and  similar  unions  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  1 s.  2 A d.  a week  ? — I 
do  not  know  any  such  thing ; I have  a return 
here,  and  I know  it  is  2 s.  2 d.  fox  the.  healthy 
classes. 

7046.  That  is  including  the  hospital? — No; 
fever  hospital*  3 s.  2\  d. ;;  cases  in  the  infirmary* 

S S 4 3 s.  2d. ; 
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3 s.  2d. ; healthy  classes,  2 s.  2 d.  That  does  not 
include  their  clothes. 

7047.  Mr.  Quinn.}  That  sum  is  all  for  food? — 
Yes. 

7048.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Does  that  include 
any  part  of  the  staff? — No;  nothing  but  food 
and  hospital  requisites. 

7049.  Lord  Naas.]  Where  did  you  take  your 
returns  from  ?— My  returns  I obtained  from  the 
workhouse. 

7050.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  But  your  clerk  gives 
me  1 s.  2 d.  ? — I think  he  must  have  made  some 
mistake. 

7051.  Have  you  looked  to  any  former  years 
of  the  healthy  dietary? — Yes;  and  it  was  less 
cost. 

7052.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  last  10  years 
1 s.  2 \d.  is  the  average  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

7053.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  correct  ? — I think 
it  might  be  ; but  to.  that  kind  of  thing  we  have 
not  paid  that  attention  hitherto  that  perhaps  this 
inquiry  would  warrant  us  in  paying. 

7054.  Did  you  ever  find  that  in  any  year  the 
average  cost  was  Qhd.  ? — I cannot  say  ; I will  not 
say  it  was  not. 

7055.  Are  you  not  aware  that  I examined  the 
books,  and  afterwards  obtained  this  return  from 
your  clerk  ? — You  have  not  been  a very  regular 
attendant  yourself;  I have  found  you  on  only 
two  days  in  two  years. 

7056.  Could  you  obtain  for  me  an  official  re- 
turn of  the  healthy  dietary  of  your  workhouse  ? — 
I will  undertake  that  it  shall  be  sent  to  you  when 

1 return. 

7057.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  there  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  returns  from  your  workhouse  ? — 
No. 

7058.  Chairman.']  You  have  stated  that  the 
cost  of  the  healthy  dietary  in  your  workhouse  is 

2 s.  2d.  a week  ? — Yes  ; infirmary  diet,  3s.  2d. ; 
fever  hospital  diet,  3 s.  2\d ; and  healthy  dietary, 

2 s.  2 d. ; with  clothes  in  addition. 

7059.  You  have  no  doubt  that  that  is.  an  accu- 
rate return  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

7060.  You  will  inquire,  and  if  there  is  any 
mistake,  you  will  let  us  know  ?— Certainly. 

7061.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Your  Board  very  pro- 
perly refuse  to  give  indiscriminate  out-door  re- 
lief?—Yes. 

7062.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  the  same 
objection  to  a judicious  system  of  out-door  relief, 
such,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Act,  for  the  relief 
of  widows  with  two  or  more  children,  the  sick, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm  ? — I think  they  would 
administer  the  law  as  it  exists  now  with  great 
fairness  ; but  I think  they  would  take  great  care 
in  administering  relief  to  especially  widows  with 
children ; it  is  a very  dangerous  thing,  and  we 
might  be  subjected  to  very  great  imposition. 

7063.  Are  you  aware  that  those  unions  in  Ire- 
land that  have  been  giving  most  out-door  relief, 
not  only  relieve  a. greater  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  that  their  rates  are  very  much  lower  than 
those  of  such  unions  as  yours  ? — I am  not  aware 
for  I have  not  read  the  report  very  carefully. 

. 7064.  Your  union  is  almost  the  highest  rated 
m Ireland? — Yes,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
manage. 

7065.  Might  I call  your  attention  to  those 
unions  which  have  been  giving  most  out-door 
relief,  such  as  Drogheda,  where  they  relieved 
600  persons  outside  the  workhouse,  at  the  same 
cost  as  300  would  have  been  relieved  inside  the 
workhouse.  They  relieved  one  in  65  of  their 


population,  and  their  rates  are  only  1 1 g d.  in  the 
pound.  The  rates  in  Donegal  are  8 $d.;  in  Down- 
patrick, 4 1 d. ; in  Banbridge,  5 d. ; Athy,  7 1 ^ 
Is  not  that  so  ? — I am  very  glad  they  have  made 
the  experiment  in  small  unions,  but  I should  be 
afraid  to  make  the  experiment  in  our  union. 

7066.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  given  in  evi- 
dence here  that  the  mortality  amongst  the  in- 
fants in  the  Cork  workhouse  exceeded  60  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  very  great.  It  is  a very  laro-e  city 
and  there  are  a number  of  children  born°in  our 
workhouse  that  are  born  of  diseased  parents  and 
those  children  are  merely  kept  alive  by  the  great 
care  they  receive  in  the  workhouse.  Many  of 
the  objects  you  yourself  saw  owe  to  the  care  they 
receive  in  the  workhouse  that  they  are  in  existence 
at  all.  W e receive  a great  number  of  wretched 
objects.  About  a fortmght  ago  a mother  came  in 
with  two  most  miserable  objects,  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  with  scrofula.  She  said,  “ I am  unable  to 
live  outside  the  workhouse  and  maintain  the  rest 
of  my  family ; for  God’s  sake  take  them  in.”  We 
took  them  in,  and  they  are  fairly  kept  alive  by 
the  workhouse  treatment.  We  are  now  getting 
accurate  returns  to  show  that  those  dreadful  cases 
are  coming  in  from  the  town  to  us  in  great  num- 
bers. The  workhouse  is  not  the  cause  of  scrofula. 

7067.  Apart  altogether  from  infants,  have  you 
ever  traced  out  any  particular  class  of  children 
in  your  workhouse  that  have  entered  after  they 
were  four  years  old,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  rates  of  mortality  among  them  ? — No ; 
not  myself. 

7068.  But  if  it  were  shown  in  a return  from 
your  workhouse  that  of  all  the  deserted  children 
that  entered  your  workhouse  for  the  last  10  years, 
more  than  one-half  have  died,  would  you  be  sur- 
prised?— I do  not  think  that  is  very  much  more 
than  the  mortality  outside  the  workhouse. 

7069.  But  these  are  children  who  do  not  enter 
your  workhouse  until  they  are  four  years  of  age  ? 
— I have  given  you  instances  of  cases  where 
they  did  do  so. 

7070.  In  that  Return  ( handing  a Return  to 
the  Witness)  they  are  all  over  four  years  of  age, 
except  one  ? — I think  it  is  very  likely  that  those 
children  came  in  diseased,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  but  I have  not  explained  tjjis  Return. 

7071.  If  a poor  woman  had  a diseased  child, 
would  you  admit  it  into  the  workhouse  without 
the  parent  becoming  a pauper? — We  have  done 

7072.  Is  that  the  habit  of  your  Board?— Not 
when  the  parent  says  “ I am  here ; ” but  we  have 
done  it  within  the  last  month. 

7073.  Are  there  a great  number  of  children 
introduced  into  the  workhouse  whose  parents  are 
outside  ? — There  are  many,  not  a great  number. 

7074.  That  is  exceptional,  is  it  not;  is  it 
legal? — It  is  exceptional,  and  it  is  not  legal,  but 
it  is  done. 

7075.  Do  you  state  that  the  mortality  outside, 
amongst  children,  is  as  great  as  inside  the  work- 
house  ? — No,  not  exactly ; but  I say,  speaking 
loosely,  that  I do  not  think  50  per  cent,  much 
exceeds  the  infant  mortality  of  London. 

7076.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Power  gave  us 
evidence  to  this  effect,  that  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  for  children  under  two  years  of  age,  is 
shown  by  the  Registrar  General’s  Report  for 
England  for  1851  to  be  12  per  cent,  for  infants, 
and  for  children  between  two  and  15  only  1|  per 
cent.  ? — Yes ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  take 
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the  Cork  Workhouse,  and  judge  it  according  to 
the  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  of  England  or 
other  places,  because  we  do  receive  numbers  that 
come  in  to  die. 

7077.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  go 
over  the  books  of  the  Cork  Workhouse,  to  ascer- 
tain what  proportion  of  the  children  entered 
healthy,  and  what  proportion  entered  sick? — 
No. 

7078.  If  I told  you  that  I took  that  trouble  for  the 
.years  1858  and  1859,  and  that  I found  the  healtjiy 
were  80  per  cent.,  and  the  unhealthy  20  per  cent., 
would  you  consider  that  correct? — I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  because  I have 
known  your  returns  controverted,  and  very,  very 
much  disputed. 

7079.  Could  you  give  us  a return  for  that  ? — 
I think  you  had  better  write  to  the  clerk  for 
that. 

7080.  You  said  that  those  benevolent  ladies  had 
been  of  great  service  to  those  poor  girls  in  the 
workhouse. 

7081.  Did  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  give 
any  encouragement  to  their  visits,  or  were  they 
rather  adverse  to  them? — I believe  there  was 
some  delay  in  having  the  sanction  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  it. 

7082.  They  were  rather  adverse  to  it,  were 
they  not  ? — I am  not  sure  about  that ; there  was 
some  delay  about  it ; I was  one  of  the  persons 
that  were  very  anxious  for  it  myself. 

7083.  What  proportion  of  rural  guardians  is 
there  in  your  union ; are  they  in  the  majority  ? — 
I cannot  say. 

. 7084.  Do  you  think  the  rural  guardians  or  the 
■city  guardians  are  the  majority  ? — I am  not 
exactly  sure  ; I know  there  are  some  citizens  who 
represent  rural  divisions. 


7085.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Your  opinion,  I think,  is 
against  union  rating  ? — It  is. 

7086.  On  the  ground,  I believe,  that  you  think 
it  would  make  the  guardians  less  attentive  to 
keeping  down  the  rates?— Yes;  and  a small  area 
of  taxation  is  an  inducement  to  owners  of  land  to 
give  more  employment  on  their  estates.. 

7087.  But  one  of  your  grounds  of  objection  is, 
that  it  would  make  the  guardians  less  careful 
with  respect  to  the  rates  ?— ' Yes  ; if  you  suppose 
the  rating  to  be  extended  to  all  Ireland,  that 
makes  it  quite  clear,  I think. 

7088.  Do  the  guardians  of  your  union  give  less 
attention  to  the  admission  of  union  paupers  than 
to  those  of  the  electoral  division  districts? — 
Ihere  is  the  same  attention  given  to  all ; there  is 
such  a large  number  every  Board  day  seeking  for 
admission,  that  we  divided  the  duties  amongst 
us ; we  take  the  word  of  the  relieving  officer,  and 
one  takes  one  book  and  one  another. 

7089.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  chargeability 
ot  the  paupers  is  the  last  thing  decided  on  ?— That 
is  the  last  thing  entered  in  the  book. 

7090.  You  admit  the  paupers,  and  afterwards 
youhx  their  chargeability  ?— Yes,  it  is  the  last 
thing  marked  in  the  book. 

7091.  Then,  with  regard  to  those  1,300  paupers 
chargeable  on  your  union,  d®  you  think  there  is 
mss  care  taken  in  their  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  rural  guardians  than  on  the  part  of  the 
others  ? — Certainly  not. 

7092  Would  not  that  be,  to  some  extent,  a 
ontradiction  of  the  opinion  you  have  just  ex- 
pressed ? — I do  not  see  how. 

7093  The  practice  shows  that  the  guardians 

0J9U88t  as  careful  witli  respect  to  union  paupers 


as  with  respect  to  other  paupers? — Yes,  just  as 
careful  with  respect  to  admitting  them. 

7094.  You  said  that  the  Catholic  chaplain  had 
expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  and 
worship  in  your  workhouse  ?— Yes,  verbally  to 
myself. 

7095.  Not  in  writing? — No;  I had  a long 
conversation  with  him. 

7096.  With  respect  to  the  blind,  who  are  sent 
to  institutions  outside  the  workhouse,  being  under 
the  control  of  the  guardians,  is  there  not  a vote 
every  half-year  for  the  payment  of  these  pen- 
sions ? — Yes. 

7097.  Are  not  those  institutions  authorised  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

7098.  But  if  that  be  so,  is  there  not  some  such 
control  over  them  as  you  desire  there  should  be? 
— Yes,  but  I should  prefer  their  being  solely 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

7099.  Do  you  know  that  the  cost  to  your 
union  of  those  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb  persons 
is  about  10 1.  a year  ? — About  10  /.  a year. 

7100.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the 

cost  at  those  institutions  is  about  17  2.  or  18  1.7 

I do  not  know  that,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  we 
could  support  them  for  the  very  same  cost  that 
they  are  supported  at  in  other  places ; especially 
the  blind,  who  require  very  little  care,  and  are 
very  easily  managed. 

7101.  Has  any  inconvenience  resulted  from 
sending  your  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind  paupers 
to  those  institutions  l — None  whatever;  it  is  the 
principle  that  I object  to,  of  subsidising  any  insti- 
tution from  the  poor  rates. 

7102..  How  can  you  call  it  subsidising  them, 
when  it  is  in  evidence  that  though  you  pay 
10  l.,  the  actual  cost  is  17  l.  or  18  l.  ? — I am  quite 
sure  that  we  could  support  them  for  8 l. 

7103.  Then  why  do  you  send  them  to  those 
institutions  ? — Because  we  have  no  others ; I 
mean  that  by  having  separate  establishments  we 
could  support  them  for  8 l. 

7104.  With  reference  to  those  two  cases  of 
illegitimacy  which  you  have  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners,  what  was  the  result 
of  your  communication  to  them  ? — There  was  an 
investigation,  of  which  I have  not  yet  had  the 
result. 

7105.  Sir  John  slrnott.']  The  father  has  re- 
moved those  two  children  from  the  workhouse  ? 
— I am  told  they  are  gone. 

7106.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Has  the  case  yet 
been  decided  by  the  Commissioners  ?-^No. 

7107.  Mr.  Waldron. ] You  have  suggested,  I 
think,  that  fundholders,  annuitants,  and  those 
who  may  derive  an  income  out  of  land,  and  who 
do  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor, 
should  be  made  to  do  so? — Yes,  if  the  rates  are 
increased  it  will  be  very  just,  and  so  forth  ; ma- 
nufacturers contribute  largely  to  pauperism. 

7108.  Mr.  Herbert .]  I think,  when  you  sug- 
gested that  other  species  of  property  should  con- 
tribute, that  was  in  connexion  with  your  answer ; 
you  did  not  wish  the  present  mode  of  taxation  to 
be  changed  ? — Certainly. 

7109.  If  you  go  beyond  electoral  division  rat- 
ing, you  do  not  see,  as  far  as  fairness  is  concerned, 
where  you  are  to  stop  ? — J ust  so  ; I have  a great 
apprehension  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  having 
an  unlimited  power  of  taxation. 

7110.  You  said  that  illegitimacy  was  increasing 
in  the  country  ? — I think  so. 

Tt  . 7111.  On 
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7111.  On  what  data  do  you  found  that  opinion  ? 
— On  the  returns  in  our  workhouses. 

7112.  Have  you  satisfied  your  own  mind  that 
those  returns  represent  a real  actual  increase  of 
illegitimacy,  and  that  it  is  not  caused  by  a greater 
number  of  cases  being  brought  before  the  Board 
than  were  brought  before  it  formerly  ? — I have 
no  way  of  knowing  that. 

7113.  But  you  have  formed  a decided  opinion 
that  that  really  represents  an  actual  increase  of 
illegitimacy  ? — I think  it  does. 

7114.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other 
country  union  ? — Yes  ; I am  a ratepayer  in  dif- 
ferent country  unions. 

7115.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  have  told 
us  about  those  who  are  represented  as  able-bodied 
paupers,  being  really  poor  creatures  that  could 
not  work,  applies  to  a vast  number  of  so-called 
able-bodied  paupers  in  other  unions  ? — I think  it 
most  likely  does,  except  that,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a union  in  Kinsale  where  I 
know  the  fishermen  run  to  the  workhouse  as  soon 
as  the  fish  get  scarce,  and  then  go  out  again. 

7116.  Suppose  a person  now  in  Cork  wanted 
to  get  half  a dozen  able-bodied  labourers,  could 
he  practically  go  and  find  them  in  the  workhouse 
now  ? — No  ; I think  not. 

7117.  There  are  not  many  persons  of  that 
class  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  “ able- 
bodied,”  although  in  what  may  be  called  the  Poor 
Law  sense  of  the  word  “ able-bodied,”  there  may 
be  ? — Just  so. 

7118.  Mr.  Maguire.  1 You  mentioned  to  the 
Committee  a case  of  fraud  which  you  were  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  ? — Yes. 

7119.  When  did  that  occur? — About  two  or 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  our  union ; 
20  years  ago. 

7120.  You  state  that  at  that  time  the  ex  officio 
guardians  were  less  in  number  than  the  elected 
guardians  ? — A great  deal  less. 

7121.  Did  you  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Committee  that  the  electoral  guardians 
were  unsafe  guardians  to  the  public  interest?— 
I think  that  without  the  influence  of  the  ex  officio 
guardians  they  would  be  very  unsafe  indeed. 

7122.  Knowing  the  Cork  Board  thoroughly  as 
you  do,  do  you  believe  that  any  case  of  fraud 
would  be  stifled  by  that  Board  at  the  present 
moment  ? — No ; I do  not  think  so. 

7123.  If  that  Board  were  entirely  constituted 
of  the  same  class  of  elected  guardians  as  now 
represented,  do  you  believe  that  a similar  case 
of  fraud  would  not  be  brought  to  light,  and 
prosecuted  to  the  utmost  ? — Merely  by  the 
electoral  guardians  ? 

7124.  Yes? — I know  amongst  the  elected 
guardians  as  intelligent  and  honourable  men  as 
any  in  the  world;  but  though  it  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  speak  about  the  Board,  there  are  most 
certainly  men  among  them  that  I would  not  en- 
trust the  management  of  my  own  property  to. 

7125.  I ask  you,  as  a gentleman,  did  you  really 
mean  to  imply,  in  what  you  said,  a very  grave  and 
insidious  charge  against  the  elected  guardians  ? 
— No ; I said  I thought  they  would  be  unsafe 
without  the  assistance  of  those  men  who  were 
the  real  ratepayers  ; that  they  would  not  be  safe 
without  the  control  of  the  ex  officio  guardians. 

7126.  Again,  I ask  you,  do  you  mean  to  repre- 
sent to  the  Committee  that  any  case  of  fraud 
would  be  stifled  by  the  Cork  Board  of  Guar- 
dians were  they  merely  elected  guardians,  and 
representing  men  of  the  same  class  that  are  on 


the  Board  at  this  moment? — No;  I must  sav 
that  I do  not  think  a case  of  fraud  would  be 
stifled,  but  I do  not  think  the  property  of  the 
country  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
guardians,  from  the  great  power  of  taxation  they 
possess.  , 

7127.  Lord  John  Browne.']  Do  you  think  they 
would  be  extravagant,  or  that  they  would  not  be 
competent? — Yes;  I think  they  would  be  ex- 
travagant, careless,  and  not  competent. 

7128.  Mr  .Maguire.]  But  you  do  not  mean  to 
represent  that  they  would  lend  themselves  to  a 
base  fraud,  as  you  seem  to  imply  the  elected 
guardians  on  a former  occasion  did? — Not  to 
imply  it,  but  I tell  it  to  you  as  a fact.  I re- 
member the  names  of  two  very  respectable  men 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  men  of  high  standing,  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  my  bringing  to  light  the 
frauds  of  that  clerk. 

7129.  Then  do  you  now  represent  to  the 
Committee,  that  your  apprehension  of  having  a 
Board  with  a majority  of  elected  guardians  on  it 
would  arise  from  this,  that  they  would  not  be  so 
competent  as  ex  officio  guardians  for  their  duties  ? 
—I  think  they  would  not  be  so  competent  and 
so  careful;  and  another  objection  is,  that  they 
are  not  ratepayers  to  any  great  extent.  They 
are  generally  tenant  farmers,  who  only  pay  a pro- 
portion of  the  rate,  or  people  having  large  pro- 
perty besides  which  is  not  rateable,  and  it  is  not 
to  their  interest  to  be  so  attentive  as  those  whose 
entire  properties  are  rateable. 

7130..  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  are 
really  one  of  the  most  attentive  guardians  at  your 
Board  ? — I believe  so ; I have  given  up  almost 
all  other  magistracy  business  to  attend  at  the 
Board. 

7131.  Then,  I ask  you,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  practical  working  of  your  union  is  carried  on 
by  the  elected  guardians  ? — It  is. 

7132.  Will  you  tell  me,  is  there  a single  magis- 
trate, to  your  knowledge,  upon  the  house  com- 
mittee ? — There  is. 

7133.  The  great  proportion  of  the  work  is  done 
by  those  committees ?— Yes;  and  there  are  ex 
officio  guardians  on  those  committees. 

7134.  What  proportion  do  the  ex  officio  guar- 
dians bear  to  the  elected  guardians  ? — I cannot 
exactly  say,  but  they  are  much  fewer,  and  they 
attend  worse. 

7135.  They  attend  worse,  and  the  practical 
working  of  the  union  is  carried  on  by  the  elected 
guardians  ? — By  the  elected  guardians. 

7136.  Are  not  the  elected  guardians,  as  a rule, 
men  remarkable  for  intelligence  ? — Some  are,  and 
some  are  not. 

7137.  Are  not  the  majority  intelligent  men  ? — 
I think  the  majority  of  them  now  are  intelligent 
men. 

7138.  I think  you  stated,  in  direct  words,  to 
the  Committee,  that  it  was  quite  right  that  the 
citizens  of  Cork  should  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  poor  through  the  charities  of  the  city,  as 
they  did  not  contribute  through  the  rates  their 
fair  proportion  ? — Yes. 

7139.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rating  in 
the  city  of  Cork  is  not  very  high  ? — What  I meant 
to  say  is,  that  there  are  people  of  great  wealth  in 
Cork,  which  wealth  does  not  contribute,  and 
which  wealth  does  not  pay  poor  rates,  and  I think 
that  it  is  very  well  that  those  persons  should  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  poor. 

7 140.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  in  the  city  of 
Cork  almost  every  respectable  shopkeeper,  every 

merchant. 
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merchant,  every  solicitor,  in  fact  what  are  called 
the  middle  respectable  classes,  live  outside  the 
city,  while  they  have  their  offices  in  the  city  ? — 
A great  many  of  them. 

. 7141.  They  live  in  Queenstown  and  Passage  ? 
— They  do  of  late  years,  more  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  of  railroad  communication. 

. 7142.  Are  they  not  then  rated  for  their  places 
of  business,  as  well  as  rated  for  their  residences  ? 
—Yes,  but  they  divide  the  rates  with  their  land- 
lords ; the  amount  of  poor  rates  is  always  taken 
into  account  in  the  rent. 

7143.  I am  not  talking  of  the  landlords,  but  I 
ask  you  are  they  not  rated  for  their  places  of 
business,  and  also  for  their  residences  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7143. *  Are  there  not  other  very  heavy  rates, 
city  rates? — Yes.  I was  going  to  remark  just 
now,  that  a man  taking  a house  always  considers 
how  much  the  rates  are,  in  estimating  how  much 
rent  he  is  to  pay ; in  effect,  and  in  truth,  the 
rates  are  paid  by  the  landlords,  and  not  by  the 
occupiers. 

7144.  If  a new  liability  is  put  upon  a land- 
lord, does  not  he  generally  raise  the  rent  ? — I 
think  not. 

7145.  Is  not  house  property  rising  in  Cork,  for 
the  benefit  of  landlords  ? — V ery  much. 

7146.  So  that  they  get  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent?— Yes  ; but  not  because  the  rated  property 
in  Cork  is  increasing  very  much  in  value. 

7147.  And  the  landlord  has-  the  larger  share 
of  the  benefit  from  that  ? — Yes. 

7148.  If  he  is  touched  at  all  in  the  rates,  he 
has  a double  advantage  in  the  rent  ?- — Yes. 

7149.  Is  there  not  a very  large  number  of 
schools  supported  in  Cork  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ? — There  are  some  schools  that  are  sup- 
porte4  solely  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  I be- 
lieve not  so  many  as  there  formerly  were,  and 
there  are  some  endowments. 

7150.  Are  there  not,  in  fact,  thousands  of  chil- 
dren educated  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  institutions 
entirely  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — 
I believe  there  are. 

. 7151.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  some  of  those 
schools,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Christian 
Brothers  School  and.  the  Convent  School,  the 
children  receive  food  as  well  as  instruction  ? — I 
am  told  they  do. 

7152.  With  respect  to  hospital  relief,  do  not 
the  citizens  contribute  towards  the  North  Infir- 
mary, and  the  South  Infirmary,  and  the  Fever 
Hospital  ? — The  citizens  and  the  county  gentle- 
men both. 

7 153. .Is  not  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
of  the  city  gentlemen  very  much  larger  than  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  county  gentlemen  ? — 

I do  not  know. 

7154.  Is  that  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
North  Hospital  ? — I do  not  know  ; I subscribe  to 
the  South  Hospital ; and  that  is  supported  very 
largely  by  county  gentlemen. 

7155.  Is  not  the  Fever  Hospital  very  largely 
supported  by  the  city  gentlemen  ? — By  both. 

7156.  But  do  not  the  city  subscriptions  im- 
mensely preponderate  ? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

7157.  Is  it  not  a constant  complaint  that 
county  patients  are  received  into  the  hospital, 
and  that  there  is  not  an  equivalent  given? — 
That  has  been  so,  but  I hope  it  will  be  obviated, 
for  there  is  & Bill  passing  through  Parliament 
for  establishing  a county  infixmaiy  in  the  city  of 
Cork. 
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7158.  Was  there  not  a hospital  established 
four  or  five  years  ago,  called  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital ? — Yes. 

7159.  Was  it  not  established,  and  has  it  not 
been  supported,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  en- 
tirely raised  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? — I believe  so. 

7160.  Does  it  not  give  as  large  accommodation 
as  any  hospital  supported  by  the  rates? — I do 
not  know. 

7161.  Are  not  50  beds  as  lai’ge  an  amount  of 
accommodation  as  any  one  hospital  you  know  can 
give  ? — Neai-ly. 

_ 7162.  Then  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety are  there  not  1,3007.  a year  raised  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  and  distributed  to  the  poor  ? — I 
have  heard  so. 

7163.  Is  not  all  that,  in  fact,  supplementing  the 
poor  rates  ? — It  is  a great  relief. 

7164.  Supposing,  that  that  did  not  exist,  do 
you  mean  to  say  tliat  the  Poor  Law,  as  now  ad- 
ministered, would  relieve  the  destitution  of  the 
city  ? — I do. 

7165.  Will  you  explain  how  it  could  do  so  ? — 
Divide  the  union  into  north  and  south,  and  build 
another  woi-khouse. 

7166.  Would  you  recommend  that  ? — If  it  was 
necessary. 

7167.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  some- 
thing like  300  families  per  week  on  the  average 
supported  by  that  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

7168.  Is  thei’e  not  a veiy  large  number? — I 
I suppose  so,  but  I have  no  return. 

7169.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  over  and  over 
again  ? — Yes-. 

7170.  The  relief  being  administered  in  very 
small  sums,  such  as  2 s.  a week  ? — Yes. 

7171.  Have  you  ever  heai-d  it  stated,  in  the 

resence  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop,  who  is, 

believe,  a very  moderate  and  sensible  man,  that 

an  enormous  amount  of  practical  relief  is  obtained 
through  that  society  ? — I have  heard  so. 

7172.  Was  Dr.  O’Connor  your  physician  for 
a long  time  ? — Yes. 

7173.  I dare  say  you  have  a very  good  opinion 
of  his  ability  ? — Yes. 

7174.  And  you  have  a very  good  opinion  of  his 
practical  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

7175.  And  you  would  say,  perhaps,  that  he 
has,  it  may  be,  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
any  one  man  of  the  state  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law? — I think  he  ought 
to  have. 

71-76.  Have  you  seen  a pamphlet  he  published 
a few  days  ago  ? — Yes,  he  sent  it  to  me. 

7177.  Does  Dr.  O’Connor  say  that  he  knows 
many  families,  even  in  Cork,  who  were  kept 
together  by  2 s.  6 d.  a week,  given  them  from  the 
funds  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  until 
some  of  the  children  became  old  enough  to  un- 
dertake their  support ; is  not  that  a very  fair 
description  of  the  practical  opei’ation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

7178.  Is  he  not  competent  to  speak  of  it? — I 
suppose  so  ; he  ought  to  be,  if  he  is,  as  I believe 
he  is,  a member  of  it. 

7179.  You  know  that  Dr.  O’Connor  l’ecom- 
mends  a moderate  system  of  out-door  relief? — 
Yes. 

7180.  Out-door  relief  for  the  sick  and  infirm, 
and  widows  with  two  or  more  legitimate  children? 
— Yes. 

7181.  Is  there  any  man  to  whose  opinion  you . 
would  be  more  readily  inclined  to  defer  than 
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Dr.  O'Connor  ? — I should  always  be  very  glad  to 
take  his  opinion,  but  not  always  glad  to  follow  it. 

7182.  But  he  is  quite  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  ? — I believe  he  is  as  competent  as  any 
one  else  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  working  of 
charitable  societies. 

7183.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  poor? — Yes. 

7184.  Are  not  some  of  the  citizens  of  Cork 
amongst  the  largest  ratepayers  in  the  union ; for 
instance,  Messrs.  Fitzgibbon,  Thomas  Lyons,  and 
so  on  ? — No,  I should  think  not ; I do  not  sup- 
pose they  pay  anything  except  for  their  shops. 

7185.  But  if  those  shops  be  rated  at  600  Z.  a 
year  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

7185. *  Would  not  you  call  that  an  immense 
rating? — Yes,  but  the  tenant  would  divide  it 
with  his  landlord ; but  the  ex  officio  guardians 
generally  pay  much  higher;  Mr.  Jeffries  pays 
directly  on  3,000  Z.  a year. 

7186.  You  have  a list  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions at  Cork,  have  you  not  ? — Some  of  them. 

7187.  Supported  by  the  citizens  ? — Supported 
in  different  ways.  There  is  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  the  Nuns  Society,  the  Indigent 
Boom  Society,  which  is  a Protestant  institution, 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  which  I think 
collects  and  superintends  the  expenditure  of 
1,200  Z.  a year.  There  are  sums  collected  in 
churches,  which  go  to  relieve  a great  number ; 
there  are  a number  of  almshouses ; and  there  is 
Bettridge’s  Charity,  of  which  I am  trustee  to  the 
estate. 

7188.  Have  you  a sick  poor  society? — That  is 
the  Room  Society ; then  there  is  Lapp’s  Charity, 
which  is  an  endowed  charity  for  the  support  of 
reduced  respectable  persons. 

7189.  -Is  there  not  a sick  poor  society  in  every 
parish  in  Cork  under  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  well 
as  a society  under  the  Protestants  ? — I am  told 
so ; then  there  are  the  Ragged  School  Societies, 
by  whom  there  is  about  800  Z.  a year  collected. 

7190.  In  fact,  the  supporters  of  those  insti- 
tutions are  taxed  by  law  as  well  as  through  those 
charitable  institutions  ? — No ; the  whole  amount 
of  their  property  is  not  taxed  by  law,  and  there- 
fore it  is  well  that  they  should  be  taxed  by  bene- 
volence. 

7191.  But  if  those  institutions  did  not  exist, 
would  not  one  of  these  things  follow,  either  that 
the  workhouse  would  be  crowded  to  suffocation, 
or  that  a vast  number  of  the  poor  would  not  be 
relieved  ? — Yes  ; we  should  have  to  build  an 
additional  workhouse. 

7192.  Of  course,  you  would  rely  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  so  practical  a person  as  the  clerk  of 
your  union? — No  man  ought  to  understand  the 
wants  of  the  poor  better  than  he  does. 

7193.  Then,  if  Mr.  Mahoney  had  stated  this, 
that  when  administering  the  funds  of  those  private 
charities,  those  who  administered  those  funds, 
after  having  relieved  some  poor  people,  had  left 
behind  them  four  times  as  many  persons  actually 
destitute  as  those  they  had  relieved,  would  you 
not  place  reliance  upon  that  statement? — I do 
not  say  I would  not  place  reliance  upon  that 
statement,  but  I could  scarcely  credit  it.  If  per- 
sons were  so  destitute  as  that,  I think  they  would 
come  into  the  workhouse. 

7 1 94.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  get  people,  even  of  the  most  destitute  class, 
to  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — I have  heard  that 
there  was  such  an  objection. 

7195.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a great 


repugnance  among  the  poor  to  enter  the  work- 
house  until  they  are  utterly  reduced  to  extre- 
mities, and  their  self-respect  is  broken  down? 

Until  they  are  reduced  to  extremities,  there  is 
certainly  an  objection.  A great  deal  of  the  des- 
titution m Cork  arises  from  the  very  intemperate 
habits  of  the  tradesmen  class,  shoemakers  and 
tailors,  and  that  class,  who  are  really  most  un- 
manageable. They  will  idle  away  their  time  on 
Monday,  and  leave  their  wives  and  families  in 
the  greatest  destitution.  I have  it  from  those 
who  visit  about  Cork,  that  tradesmen  who  can 
earn  25  s.  or  30  s.  a week  will  leave  their  families 
in  a much  worse  state  than  labouring  men  who 
earn  9 s.  a week. 

7196.  But  the  tradesmen,  as  they  are  called  in 

Ireland,  who  in  England  are  called  mechanics 
form  only  a small  portion  of  the  labouring  poor? 
— They  are  not  all  the  labouring  poor,  but  they 
are  a very  large  class.  J 

7197.  Are  there  not  thousands  of  people  in  the 
union  of  Cork  who  are  in  a state  of  destitution, 
or  in  a state  immediately  bordering  upon  it?— 
No,  I do  not  think  it ; nor  do  I think  they  need 
be  in  that  state. 

7198.  Have  you  not  the  testimony  of  those 
who  go  among  the  poor  that  that  is  so,  and  is  not 
the  fact  that  they  are  relieved  by  those  charitable 
societies  a proof  of  it? — Yes,  there  are  many 
who  are  relieved  by  those  charitable  societies 
who  bring  their  necessities  upon  themselves. 

7199.  Is  there  not  a vast  number  of  them  who 
are  reduced  to  poverty  from  ill  health,  and  other 

circumstances  which  are  not  their  own  fault? 

Yes,  and  the  Poor  Law  allows  us  to  relieve 
them. 

7200.  But  you  do  not  doit? — We  have  not 
been  applied  to. 

7201.  But  if  this  destitution  does  exist  outside 
the  workhouse,  and  if  the  people  do  not  apply  to 
you  for  relief  in  the  workhouse,  is  not  that  a 
proof  that  there  is  a strong  objection  to  avail 
themselves  of  relief  under  the  workhouse  test  ; 
is  not  that  the  logical  inference  ? — You  may 
draw  that  inference,  certainly. 

7202.  You  spoke  of  a number  of  infirm  per- 
sons in  your  workhouse  for  whom  the  weekly 
charge  for  food  was  3 s.  d.  ?— In  the  hospital  ; 
in  the  infirm  wards  they  get  hospital  diet. 

7203.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  than  in 
the  workhouse?  — Certainly;  if  you  could  be 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  more  imposed  upon 
us. 

7204.  But  now  tell  me,  are  there  no  human 
means  for  establishing  such  a machinery  as  would 
prevent  fraud  ? — I do  not  say  that  there  would 
be  no  human  means,  but  certainly  it  would  be 
very  difficult ; and  perhaps  the  expense  of  the 
necessary  staff  would  be  more  than  the  expense 
of  relieving  them  in  the  workhouse. 

7205.  How  many  infirm  persons  have  you  in 
the  workhouse  who  are  not  really  sick,  but  to 
whom  you  give  that  diet  ? — I do  not  know. 

7206.  Would  it  be  100? — More  than  that. 

7207.  Two  hundred  ? — More  than  that,  I 
think. 

7208.  Three  hundred? — Three  hundred  or 
four  hundred,  I should  think. 

7209.  What  would  be  the  total  expense  of 
that  400  at  10  Z.  a week  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — £.  4,000,  I suppose. 

7210.  Do  you  not  think  that  for  1,000  Z.  they 
could  be  supported  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Not 

as 
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as  well  as  we  could  keep  them  in  the  workhouse ; 
they  require  a great  deal  of  medical  relief. 

7211.  Which  they  could  obtain  at  the  dis- 
pensaries ? — Yes. 

7212.  Those  400  now  cost  4,000  Z.  and  block 
up  the  workhouse  ; do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  be  relieved  outside  at 
the  cost  of  a third  of  that  sum  ? — Yes,  if  I were 
quite  sure  that  we  could  limit  ourselves  to  that 
400,  looking  at  it  as  a matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

7213.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  easy  for  a poor 
person  to  sham  sickness? — Yes;  very  easy. 

72 14.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  intelligent  and 
well-paid  relieving  officer,  in  whom  the  Board 
had  confidence,  would  detect  such  a case  ? — I am 
not  sure  that  he  would. 

7215.  If  he  acted  conscientiously  and  fairly, 
and  had  ordinary  intelligence,  would  he  not  do 
it  ? — With  a great  deal  of  trouble  he  might ; but 
with  our  present  staff,  or  with  anything  like  our 
present  staff,  we  should  not  be  able  to  do  it ; we 
should  require  an  immense  increase. 

7216.  But  you  could  support  1,200  people  out- 
side the  workhouse,  and  give  them  a large 
amount  of  medical  relief  through  the  dispensa- 
ries, for  the  same  amount  as  you  now  pay  for 
400  people  in  the  workhouse,  who  at  the  same 
time  block  up  the  wards,  could  you  not  ? — I do 
not  understand  the  question. 

7217.  You  could  support  three  times  as  many 
outside  the  workhouse  of  the  infirm  class,  that 
you  support  inside  the  workhouse  at  the  cost  of 
4,000  Z.  a year  ? — We  might  be  able  to  support  a 
good  deal  more  outside  certainly. 

7218.  And  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
people  themselves  to  be  supported  outside  the 
workhouse? — No;  they  are  better  cared  for 
inside  the  workhouse. 

7219.  What  is  their  own  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject ?— I do  not  know. 

7220.  Are  there  not  large  numbers  of  the  very 
same  class  outside  the  workhouse  who  will  not 
come  in  because  they  have  a feeling  of  decent 
self-respect  which  prevents  them? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 


7221.  Did  you  never  hear  of  that? — No,  ex- 
cept from  evidence  before  this  Committee. 

7222.  But  must  there  not  be  great  numbers  of 
such  persons  in  all  large  communities? — There 
are  a great  number  of  destitute  people  outside 
the  workhouse,  and  numbers  of  very  ill-condi- 
tioned people  who  perhaps  require  relief,  and  will 
not  come  into  the  workhouse. 

7223.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  every 
destitute  poor  person  who  is  not  relieved  by  you 
inside  your  workhouse  is  a rogue  and  a vaga- 
bond ?— No. 

7224.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a very  large 
per-centage  of  destitute  decent  people  who  will 
not  go  into  the  workhouse  from  a feeling  of  self- 
respect  ? — I do  not  doubt  there  are  some. 

7225.  A large  proportion  ? — I do  not  know. 

7226.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  who  do  not 
go  into  the  workhouse,  and  who  yet  are  destitute, 
are  generally  speaking  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
impostors  ? — No  ; but  I think  the  workhouse  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  destitution  of  the  city,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes. 

7227.  Mr.  Herbert .]  With  respect  to  those 
charities,  I believe  in  all  large  towns  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  such  charities,  are  there 
not  ? — I believe  so. 


7228.  Do 
0.28. 


you  not  think  it  would  be  a very 


great  evil  if  the  Poor  Law  were  to  supersede  pri- 
vate charity  ? — I should  be  very  sorry  to  dry  up 
the  streams  of  private  charity,  which  I think  is 
good,  both  for  those  who  give  and  for  those  who 
receive. 

7229.  Can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  there 
should  be  any  Poor  Law  that  would  supersede 
altogether  the  necessity  for  the  exertion  of  private 
charities  ? — I have  considered  that  question  over 
and  over  again,  and  I can  come  to  no  conclusion 
but  that  no  Poor  Law  could  supersede  it. 

7230.  The  object  of  the  Poor  Law  is  not  to 
relieve  poverty,  but  destitution  r—  That  is  what  I 
take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Poor  Law. 

7231.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  When  you  speak 
of  there  being  a great  deal  of  property  in  towns 
like  Cork,  and  other  large  towns,  which  is  not 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  do  you  mean 
that  the  only  contribution  it  makes  is  a certain 
share  of  the  rate  charged  on  the  land  ? — A certain 
proport, iou  of  the  rate  charged  on  the  house  rent ; 
they  pay  a proportion  as  tenants. 

7232.  But  they  do  not  pay  the  whole  amount 
of  the  charge  upon  that  property? — No;  very 
few  are  owners  in  fee. 

7233.  Was  that  one  of  the  meanings  which  you 
attached  to  the  expression,  that  a good  deal  of 
property  is  not  fully  rated  ?— No  ; I was  referring 
to  the  fact,  that  the  valuation  of  the  city  of  Cork 
is  very  far  below  its  real  value. 

7234.  Mr.  Monsell.]  A good  deal  of  allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  charities  in  the  great  cities 
of  Ireland,  and  the  large  amounts  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  through  those  charities  ; is  not 
there  a great  deal  of  charitable  relief  also  given 
in  the  rural  districts  to  your  knowledge  ? — Not 
so  much  ; I think  there  was  a great  deal,  but  at 
present  there  is  very  little. 

7235.  Mr.  Maguire.]  The  Poor  Law  system, 
then,  has  dried  up  the  streams  of  charity  in  the 
country  ? — No ; the  counties  generally  contribute 
to  the  city  charities. 

7236.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Take  the  great  establish- 
ments in  the  city  of  Cork ; they  give  a great  deal 
of  employment,  and  prevent  many  people  from 
coming  upon  the  rates ; but  does  not  every  country 
gentleman  do  exactly  the  same  thing ; does  not 
the  maintenance  of  his  domain,  and  park,  and  gar- 
dens contribute  in  the  same  sense  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  by  preventing  them  going  upon  the  poor 
rates  ? — In  that  way  there  is  no  gentleman  in  the 
country  who  does  not  give  a great  deal  of  what 
you  may  call  useless  employment  to  the  poor  in 
ornamenting  his  grounds,  and  so  on. 

7237.  Lord  Naas.]  Do  you  think  there  can  be 
any  comparison  between  the  administration  of  the 
funds  of  private  charity  and  the  administration 
of  public  relief  ? — Certainly  not. 

7238.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  always 
a less  indisposition  to  accept  public  money  than  to 
accept  private  money  ? — Certainly. 

7239.  The  feeling  would  be  totally  different? 
—Yes. 

7240.  If  a very  large  distribution  of  public 
money  were  to  take  place,  people  would  not  have 
the  same  feeling  of  repugnance  to  accept  relief 
from  that  source  as  they  would  to  accept  it  from 
charitable  sources  ? — J ust  so ; I can  speak  of  that 
from  my  experience  in  the  famine  years,  when 
money  was  taken  by  everybody,  whether  he  de- 
served it  or  not. 

7241.  And  therefore  to  institute  any  fair  com- 
parison between  the  two  things  is  impossible  ? — 

I think  so. 

T T 3 7242.  Mr. 


T.R. 

Sarsfield, 

Esq. 

24  June 
1861. 
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7242.  Mr.  Maguire. ] Are  you  in  favour  of 
giving  legal  power  to  guardians  to  apprentice  the 
children  ? — Without  fees,  I am. 

7243.  You  are  in  favour  of  giving  them  the 
power  to  apprentice  the  children? — Yes,  for 
domestic  service;  but  the  ratepayers  do  not 
understand  why  pauper  children  should  be 
treated  better  than  they  can  treat  their  own 
children. 

7244.  Would  you  not  wish  that  the  guardians 
should  have  the  power  of  legally  interfering  with 
their  masters  as  to  their  treatment  of  the 
children? — Certainly  I would  after  they  were 
bound,  as  much  as  parents  with  their  children. 

7245.  You  are  also  in  favour  of  the  Ladies’ 
Workhouse  Visiting  Society ? — Quite;  I expect 
a good  deal  of  good  from  it ; it  is  working  so 
well  at  present,  that  I think  it  will  get  rid  even- 
tually of  a great  part  of  our  difficulties. 

7246.  You  think  that  great  improvements  have 
resulted  from  it  ? — Yes. 

7247.  You  would  recommend  the  guardians  to 
encourage  the  visiting  of  the  workhouses  by 
ladies  in  every  union  ? — Yes,  just  as  we  carry  it 
on  ourselves. 

7248.  You  think  the  girls  would  be  benefited 
by  feeling  that  there  are  persons  who  care  for 
them,  and  meeting  with  refined  and  cultivated 
characters  ? — Yes. 

7249.  And  by  knowing  that  those  ladies  will 
watch  over  them  in  after  life  ? — Certainly. 

7250.  In  what  you  said  about  religious  ac- 
commodation, did  you  mean  to  state  that  there, 
was  anything  like  a private  chapel  for  Homan 
Catholics  in  the  Cork  workhouse? — No;  Mr. 
Horragan  said  he  had  two  rooms  where  he  could 
receive  confessions,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. 

7251.  Who  is  chaplain  of  the  workhouse? — 
Mr.  Horragan. 

7252.  Is  he  not  merely  the  assistant  chaplain  ? 
— I do  not  know  that,  indeed. 

7253.  Who  is  the  other  chaplain  ? — Mr. 
O’Regan. 

7254.  Is  not  he  the  chaplain,  and  the  other 
gentleman  merely  the  assistant  chaplain?  — I 
thought  the -contrary ; but  I suppose  you  are 
right. 

7255.  Is  not  the  payment  to  Mr.  Horragan 
one-third  of  the  payment  to  Mr.  O’Regan,  and. 
would  not  that  establish  the  fact  of  the  compara- 
tive rank  of  the  two  gentlemen? — I had  both  their 
names,  and  I could  not  tell  which  was  which.  I 
think  the  salary  of  one  is  80 1.,  and  that  of  the 
other  60  l. 

7256.  Did  Mr.  O’Regan  ever  say  what  you 
have  mentioned  about  the  religious  accommoda- 
tion ? — I did  not  mean  Mr.  O’Regan,  I was  under 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Horragan  was  chaplain. 

7257.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates 
that  they  should  have  a place  to  which  they 
could  retire  for  the  purposes  of  self-communion 
and  prayer  ? — Yes,  I think  they  have  those 
places. 

7258.  Is  not  that  hall,  which  is  used  as  a 
chapel,  also  used  as  a dining  hall  ? — Yes. 

7259.  And  applied  to  i-eligious  purposes  for 
only  a very  short  time  ?— It  is  applied  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service. 

7260.  Once  a week  ? — Yes,  and  on  holidays, 

X suppose. 

7261.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage, if  it  could  be  done,  that  there  should 


be  some  place  decorated,  and  consecrated  as  a 
chapel,  to  which  the  poor  paupers  could  retire  ? 

That  is  a Roman  Catholic  question  altoo-ether 
and  I do  not  understand  it. 

7262.  But  if  you  found  that  they  were  anxious 
for  it,  you,  as  a Protestant  gentleman,  would  be 
in  favour  of  it  ? — If  there  were  room  for  it  in  the 
workhouse. 

7263.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton .]  Have  the  Roman 

Catholic  chaplains  ever  applied  for  it  ?— Not  to  mv 
knowledge.  3 

7264.  If  they  were  to  apply  would  it  be  re- 
fused?—No,  certainly  not;  but  we  have  not  the 
power  of  giving  it. 

7265.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Not  the  power  in  point 
of  space,  you  mean? — Yes. 

7266.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  blind ; if  yOU 
had  a place  where  you  could  put  the  blind,  an 
asylum  paid  for  out  of  the  rates,  and  established 
by  the  Commissioners,  would  you  not  put  into  it 
every  blind  person  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  at 
all  ages. 

7267.  You  would  not  keep  them  in  the  work- 
house  ? — Not  at  any  age. 

7268.  Do  you  think  charitable  people  would 
be  inclined  to  support  an  institution  which  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners ? — Supported  by  the  rating  is  what  I 
mean ; entirely  so.  Four  or  five  of  those  hos- 
pitals all  over  Ireland  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
and  a penny  in  the  pound  would  support  them. 

7269.  But  you  being  anxious  not  to  dry  up 
the  streams  of  private  charity,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  more  economical,  and  produce  a better 
result,  if,  as  I say,  your  blind  were  put  into  insti- 
tutions supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  or 
if,  as  you  call  it,  they  were  subsidised  ? — I gave 
you  my  objections  to  that. 

7270.  Your  main  objection  is,  that  the  power 
of  taxation  ought  to  become  unlimited  ? — It  might 
lead  to  that.  Frequently  at  our  Board  I have 
objected  to  it,  and  urged  what  I conceived  to  be 
the  necessity  of  having  asylums  for  those  persons 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  guardians  and  the 
Commissioners. 

7271.  But  would  not  the  consequences  in- 
curred by  putting  any  number  of  your  blind 
into  those  voluntary  institutions  be  limited  to 
the  number,  of  blind  sent  there  ? — Yes. 

7272.  Therefore  would  not  the  guardians 
have  complete  power  either  to  extend  or  contract 
the  limits  at  any  time,  although  you  say  that 
plan  would  lead  to  unlimited  taxation? — I say 
it  might. 

7273.  But,  in  this  particular  case,  would  not 
the  guardians  Lave  power  to  limit  the  taxation  ? 
— Yes. 

7274.  They  would  have  the  power  to  say  whe- 
ther they  could  send  20,  or  30,  or  40  people  to 
those  asylums? — Yes ; but  it  is  a power  I should 
be  sorry  to  put  into  their  hands. 

7275.  But,  from  motives  of  humanity,  you 
would  not  keep  the  blind  people  in  the  work- 
house  if  you  could  send  them  to  an  institution  ? 
—No. 

7276.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  hospitals  of 
that  kind  supported  out  of  the  rates,  would  you 
not  be  in  favour  of  putting  the  blind  out  of  the 
workhouses  into  those  institutions,  wherever  they 
were  ? — Yes ; until  we  get  such  institutions  as 
you  have  mentioned,  and  as  I propose. 

7277.  Is  not  the  condition  of  a blind  person 
very. miserable  in  the  workhouse? — I think  not; 

I have 
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I have  remarked  them  there,  and  have  not 
thought  so. 

7278.  Would  not  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  or  Mr. 
Mahoney  see  them  much  oftener  than  you  would 
do? — I should  think  Mr.  Mahoney  would,  but 
not,  perhaps,  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. 

7279.  Supposing  that  they  had  assured  the 
Committee  that  they  had  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  blind,  and  that  their  condition  is  a 
very  wretched  one  in  the  workhouse,  would  you 
rely  on  the  evidence  of  those  gentlemen? — I 
would  believe  what  they  say ; but  my  own  ob- 
servation is,  that  they  are  not  so  very  wretched. 

7280.  Have  you  ever  been  through  the  work- 
house  five  times  in  your  life  ? — Yes. 

7281.  Ten?— I do  not  know. 

7282.  Have  you  ever  regularly  visited  the 
workhouse  10  times? — I do  not  say  that  I have 
been  all  through  it ; but  I go  through  the  dif- 
ferent wards  at  different  times. 

7283.  During  20  years,  have  you  made  20 
visits  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes ; when  I am  called 
upon  to  look  into  one  ward  and  another,  I do  so. 

7284.  Mr.  Waldron. ] Deferring  to  a question 
in  which  I asked  you  whether  the  blind  did  not 
cost  more  in  an  asylum  than  in  the  workhouse, 
let  me  ask  you  whether  it  does  not  appear  so 
from  that  return  ( handing  a return  to  the 
Witness')  ? — By  this  return  it  does  appear  so. 

7285.  Lord  iVaus.]  What  is  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  a blind  person  in  an  asylum 
according  to  that  document  ? — £.  10.  a year. 

7286.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  that  person  in  the  workhouse  ? — £.  8.  a year ; 
and  if  we  had  asylums  under  our  own  control  we 
could  do  it  for  8 l.  a year. 

7287.  Mr.  Maguire .]  You  have  stated  that 
out-door  relief  was  given  in  the  Monkstown  elec- 
toral division  ? — Yes. 


7288.  For  how  long  was  it  given? — It  was 
given  very  lately  to  three  patients  who  were  not 
able  to  be  removed ; one  of  them  had  broken  his 
leg. 

7289.  Do  you  not  think  that  was  a wiser  thing 
than  to  bring  them  into  the  workhouse  ? — You 
could  not  have  removed  them. 

7290.  Did  not  great  numbers  of  people  from 
the  country  come  into  Cork  during  the  time  of 
the  famine  ? — Yast  numbers. 

7291.  Are  not  they  or  their  descendants  re- 
maining at  the  present  moment  in  the  city,  and 
have  they  not  added  to  the  poverty  of  the  city  ? 

No  ; at  that  tune  there  were  a great  number, 
but  at  the  present  moment  the  demand  for  labour 
is  so  great  that  they  are  no  burden  whatever 
upon  the  city. 

7292.  I think  you  know  something  about  that 
embroidery  work  done  for  the  Scotch  houses? — - 
Yes. 

7293.  Is  it  a matter  of  fact  that  you  had  a 
number  of  girls  in  the  Cork  workhouse  who  were 
employed  at  that  embroidery  ? — Yes. 

7294.  Did  not  they  state  that  the  payment 
was  so.  low  that  they  were  obliged  to  come  into 
the  union  in  order  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

7295.  Was  not  the  rate  of  wages  very  different 
from  5 s.  or  8 s.  a week ; was  not  it  nearer  1 s.  or 
1 s.  2 d.? — What  was  represented  by  them  was, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  come  into  the  workhouse 
because  the  wages  were  so  bad. 

7296.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  they  said,  I suppose? — I think  we  partly 
did  doubt  it.  . 

7297.  The  rate  of  payment  was  not  very 
liberal,  at  all  events  ? — I think  not ; it  was  very 
foolish  to  depend  upon  it ; it  soon  went  out  of 
fashion. 


T.  R. 

Sarsfieid, 

Esq. 

24  June 
1861. 
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Jovis,  27°  die  Junii,  1861. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Sir  John  Arnott. 
Lord  John  Browne. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr  Maguire. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Lord  Naas. 

Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Edward  Senior,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


E.  Senior,  7298.  Chairman.]  You  are  one  of  the  Poor 
Esq.  Law  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  having  formerly 

acted  as  inspector  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ire- 

37  June  land,  and  in  England  ? — Yes. 

3861.  7299.  How  many  years  have  you  acted  in  each 

of  those  capacities  ? — About  10  years,  or  rather 
more,  as  inspector,  and  10  years,  or  rather  less, 
as  commissioner. 

7300.  How  long  before  that  had  you  acted  as 
inspector  in  England  ? — About  four  years. 

7301.  What  are  your  views  with  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  relief  at  present  given  in  Ire- 
land ? — I believe  it  to  be  adequate. 

7302.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  hospital  relief  and  the  general  medical  re- 
lief to  the  sick  ? — I believe  it  to  be  the  amplest 
in  Europe.  In  our  workhouses  we  have  hospital 
beds,  for  non-infectious  disease,  20,000 ; for  in- 
fectious disease,  12,000;  total,  32,000.  For  the 
sick  in  county  infirmaries  there  is  accommodation 
to  the  extent  of  2,369  beds ; and  for  cases  of  infec- 
tious disease  in  fever  hospitals,  under  the  Grand 
Juries  Act,  2,367  beds ; total,  36,736.  Besides 
which  we  relieve,  under  the  Medical  Charities 
Act,  annually,  about  760,000’cases  of  disease,  the 
relief  being  afforded  either  by  attendance  at  the 
house  of  the  person  or  at  the  dispensary ; so  that 
we  relieve  upwards  of  one -eighth  of  the  popula- 
tion in  case  in  sickness. 

_ 7303.  When  you  say  that  the  relief  at  present 
given  is  adequate,  do  you  extend  that  observa- 
tion to  both  rural  and  urban  districts  ? — I may 
say,  I believe  there  is  much  more  destitution  to 
be  found  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts,  from 
causes  which  probably  will  develope  themselves 
more  in  the  progress  of  examination. 

7304.  The  population  of  Ireland  resides  more 
in  the  country,  and  less  in  great  towns,  than  the 
population  of  England  ?— Certainly ; but  I sus- 
pect the  census  will  show  us  that  the  town  popu- 
lation is  growing  upon  the  country  population  in 
Ireland  as  in  other  portions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, though  perhaps  not  so  rapidly. 

7305.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable 
materially  to  extend  the  relief  given  in  Ireland 
by  granting,  under  the  1st  section  of  the  Exten- 
sion Act,  out-door  relief,  instead  of  in-door  relief, 
to  the  aged  and  widows  ? — Not  on  the  whole. 

1 306.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  discretion  of 
the  guardians  has,  generally  speaking,  been  wisely 
exercised  under  that  section  ?— Yes. 


7307.  You  are,  therefore,  not  prepared  either 
to  suggest  an  alteration  of  the  law,  or  to  recom- 
mend any  great  alteration  in  the  practice  ob- 
served by  the  guardians  under  the  present  law  ? 
—No. 

7308.  Have  you  taken,  as  a Board,  under  the 
existing  law,  any  action  to  extend  out-door  re- 
lief on  the  one  hand,  or  to  contract  it  on  the 
other? — Neither;  we  have  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  guardians,  as,  we  believe,  the  law  in- 
tended. 

7309.  Do  Boards  of  Guardians,  so  far  as  you 
are  aware,  give  out-door  relief  freely  in  cases  of 
sickness  and  accident  when  the  head  of  the 
family  cannot  be  removed  to  the  workhouse  ? — • 
Yery  freely  ; those  unions  that  may  be  called  the 
non  out-door  relief  unions  usually  give  it  freely, 
under  a certificate  from  the  medical  officer, 
stating  the  inability  of  the  person  to  be  removed 
to  the  workhouse;  and  in  other  cases  of  that 
kind,  I find  that  in  a particular  week  out-door 
relief  was  given  in  60  unions. 

7310.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Are  those  unions  gene- 
rally in  the  north  or  south  of  Ireland  ? — In  every 
portion  of  Ireland ; quite  as  much  in  one  part  as 
in  another. 

. 7311.  Excluding  last  year,  which  was  excep- 
tional, is  it  the  custom  to  give  any  out-door 
relief  in,  say  the  unions  of  Limerick,  Newcastle, 
Rathkeel,  and  Kilmallock? — Kilmallock  appears 
in  that  particular  week  to  have  given  8 s.  9 d.  in 
kind. 

7312.  What  week  is  that? — The  week  ending 
23d  of  March  1861,  being  a week  with  respect  to 
wffich  the  Committee  called  for  some  returns. 

7313.  But  is  not  this  an  exceptional  year  ?— 
The  workhouses  in  the  unions  in  question  were 
not  full. 

7314.  Among  how  many  persons  was  that 
8 s.  9 c?.  distributed  ? — Five  cases  of  14  people ; 
but  the  Committee  have  the  printed  papers  be- 
fore them,  I fancy,  showing  all  that. 

7315.  In  the  Limerick  Union  how  much  out- 
door relief  was  given? — None. 

7316.  And  in  Newcastle  ? — Two  cases  of  three 
persons  ; total  7 s.  6 d. 

7317.  And  Rathkeel? — Fifteen  cases,  compris- 
ing 35  persons  ; relief  in  money,  3 1.  3 s.  6 d. 

7318.  Could  you  put  in  a return  of  the  amount 
of  out-door  relief  given  in  those  unions  in  the 
month  of  March  of  the  preceding  year  ? — I will 

hand 
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Land  in  a similar  return  for  the  week  ending  23  d 
of  March  1860. 

7319.  Chairman .]  In  the  Bill  proposed  last 
year  there  was  a proposal  to  repeal  what  is  called 
the  Quarter  Acre  Clause,  had  that  proposal  your 
approval  ? — Fully. 

7320.  Does  the  Quarter  Acre  Clause  in  prac- 
tice, limit  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  grant 
relief  in  cases  of  destitution? — Yes. 

7321.  In  what  way? — It  affects  with  severity 
the  poor  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland. 
There  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  you  will  find 
almost  every  single  inhabitant  holding  a quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  a patch  of  land  larger  or  smaller. 
In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  Ireland  in  the 
town  districts,  it  dees  not  practically  interfere 
much,  but  where  it  does  interfere,  it  interferes 
for  evil.  That  proposal  which  has  been  hanging 
before  Parliament  for  several  years,  has  never 
been  objected  to  by  a resolution  of  a single  Board 
of  Guardians ; everybody  feels  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  repeal  the  clause  ; if  it  ever  was  useful  its 
usefulness  has  passed. 

7322.  Is  it  competent  under  the  existing  law 
to  admit  the  head  of  the  family,  without  requir- 
ing all  the  members  to  come  in? — Yes. 

7323.  Have  you  had  a legal  opinion  upon  the 
construction  of  that  clause  ? — Yes ; it  was  from 
Mr.  Ilenn  who  said,  that  though  we  could  not 
relieve  the  head  of  the  family,  we  could  relieve  the 
members  of  the  family,  although  the  head  of  the 
family  held  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 

7324.  Is  it  competent  under  the  existing  law, 
when  sickness  affects  the  wife  or  a member  of  a 
family  under  the  age  of  15,  to  relieve  the  person 
so  affected,  without  requiring  the  head  of  the 
family . to  enter  the  workhouse  (though  able  to 
maintain  himself),  as  a condition  of  giving  such 
relief? — It  is  not  competent. 

7325.  Do  you  think  that  restriction  ought  to 
be  maintained  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be  removed. 

7326..  Are  you  aware  that  any  objection  has 
been  raised  to  its  removal?— I think  the  only  ob- 
jection raised  has  not  arisen  on  the  part  of  those 
administering  the  relief,  namely,  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  but  I think  some  apprehension  at  one 
time  was  entertained  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession  interested  in  the  infirmaries,  who  be- 
lieved (without  a shadow  of  ground,  I think),  that 
such  removal  would  be  injurious  to  them. 

732/.  Was  it  your  intention  in  recommending 
that  removal,  to  injure  the  county  infirmaries  ?— 
Gertamly  not. 

7328.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  the 
result.— I think  that  apprehension  is  totally 
groundless.  J 

. 7329-  0n  the  whole,  is  dispensary  relief  freely 
t0  the  sick  poor  in  Ireland  ?— Very  freely. 

. 733°  Have  any  disadvantages  followed  that 
liberal  distribution  of  relief?— A certain  amount  of 
complaint  has  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
tession,  but  not  from  anyone  else  ; they  say  (and 
no  doubt  m individual  cases  with  truth)  that  they 
have  been  required  to  attend  persons  who  could 
+vY<i  P1’ovlc^ec*  medical  aid  for  themselves ; but  I 
thmk  that  abuse  is  so  much  smaller  an  evil  than 
the  limitation  of  relief  would  be,  that  I should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  restricted ; I think  the  more 
ireely  you  give  medical  relief  the  better  in  every 
C0“J17’  ^nd  under  every  possible  condition. 

h-ord  John  Browne.']  Would  you  be 
averse  to  any  qualification  whatever?— I would 
rather  leave  it  as  it  is. 

0.28. 


7332.  Then  a person  holding  land  of  the  value  E. 
of  60  7.  may  get  gratuitous  medical  relief? — 
There  you  come  to  a point  in  which  a case  does 

not  arise  once  in  20  years ; and  when  it  does  2; 

arise.,  it  is  a scandal  that  may  be  dealt  with  by  1 
public  opinion. 

7333.  Chairman.]  Besides,  you  contemplated, 
aid  you  not,  that  power  should  be  given  to 
Boards  , of  Guardians  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  relief  where  the  person  was  of  competent 
means  ? Individually,  I do  not  fully  concur  in 
that  clause. 

7334.  But  that  clause  was  recommended  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners? — Yes,  and  I ex- 
pressed a doubtful  concurrence  in  it. 

7335.  That  clause,  though  you  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it  was  recommended  by  your 
omce  for  adoption  by  the  Government  ? — It  was 
rather  pressed  upon  us ; it  was  one  which  we 
conceded. 

7336.  One  to  which  you  consented,  rather  than 

one  to  which  you  attached  any  particular  impor- 
tance ? — Yes.  1 

7.337.  Are  you  prepared  to  enter  into  a com- 
panson  between  the  relief  given  in  Ireland  and 
the  rebel  given  in  Scotland  ?— Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  a report  made  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Scotland 
lor  1859,  m which  they  say,  ‘-'It  appears  to  us 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  population  of  a 
country  becomes  dependent  upon  relief  under 
the  Poor  . Laws  for  the  means  of  ordinary  main- 
tenance is  a safer  guide  than  the  extent  to 
which  they  avail  themselves  of  gratuitous  medi- 
cal aid  in  estimating  the  effect  of  those  laws,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  administered,  upon 
the  self-reliance  and  providence  of  the  classes 
chiefly  affected  by  their  influence;  and  the 
avowed  object  of  the  comparison  which  we 
attempted  to  institute,  was  to  estimate  how  far 
those  moral  qualities  of  the  population  appeared 
to  have  been  promoted  or  impaired  in  either 
country  by  the  operation  of  dissimilar  Poor  Laws 
and  their  . administration.  This  is  a question 
upon  the  right  solution  of  which  may  depend  the 
progressive  improvement  or  deterioration  - of  the 
labouring  classes,  in  a considerable  part  of  Scot- 
land.; and  it  was  with  a full  sense  of  its  weio-ht 
and  importance  that  we  originated  the  considera- 
tion of  it.  On  the  14th  May  1858,  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Scotland,  of 
all  classes,  was  124,227,  being  about  1 in  23,  or 
4-30  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1851.  In 
the  week  ended  15th  May  1858,  the  total  num- 
ber of  paupers,  of  all  classes,  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
Ireland  was  48,230,  being  1 in  135-85  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1851,  or,  assuming  the  population  to  be 
only  6,000,000,  1 in  124-40  or  0-80  per  cent. 

It  therefore  appears  that  in  any  given  number  of 
the  population,  there  arc  more  than  five  paupers 
m Scotland  for  every  one  pauper  in  Ireland  ; and 
the  question  arises,  why  is  the  proportion  of  the 
population  that  fails  to  provide  for  its  own  ordi- 
iiary  maintenance  more  than  five  times  as  great 
in  Scotland  as  it  is  in  Ireland  ? There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  persons 
disabled  from  earning  a livelihood  is  greater  in 
Scotland  than  in  Ireland  ; still  less  that  it  is  five 
times  as  great ; neither  can  it  be  said,  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  less,  or  the  wages  of  labour 
lower,  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland.  What  then  ‘ 
is  the  cause  of  such  a difference  ? It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
^ u progress 
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progress  of  civilisation,  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, the  new  wants,  and  the  complication  of  the 
social  relations  thereby  created  ; and  the  example 
of  England,  where  the  proportion  of  paupers 
(including  able-bodied  persons)  is  even  greater 
than  in  Scotland,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
those  views.  But  if  we  look  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  the  alleged  causes  are  not  in 
operation,  where  the  habits,  occupations,  and 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  bear  the 
closest  affinity  to  those  of  the  same  classes  in 
Ireland,  we  find  not  an  approximation  to  the 
proportion  of  pauperism  in  that  country,  but  a 
wider  divergence  from  it  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland.  In  the  four  principal  Highland  counties, 
Argyle,  Inverness,  Boss,  and  Sutherland,  with 
an  aggregate  population  in  1851,  of  294,497, 
the  number  registered,  poor  and  their  depen- 
dents (exclusive  of  casual  poor),  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  the  14th  May  1858  was  15,382,  being 
1 in  19 '14  or  5 ‘22  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or, 
including  casual  poor,  16,138,  being  1 in  18 '24 
or  5 ‘47  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the 
unions  of  Ulster  and  Connaught,  with  a popula- 
tion in  1851  of  2,965,589,  the  number  of  paupers 
of  all  classes  (including  able-bodied)  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  the  week  ended  15th  May  1858  was 
13,529,  being  1 in  219'20,  or  045  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  If  the  proportion  had  been  the 
same  as  in  the  Highland  counties,  the  number  of 
paupers,  instead  of  being  13,529  (or,  including 
the  able-bodied,  10,689),  would  have  been 
162,509.  There  are  thus  in  any  given  number 
of  the  population  more  than  12  paupers  in  the 
Highland  counties  for  every  one  pauper  in  Ulster 
and  Connaught.  Eor  so  vast  a disparity  there 
must  be  causes  that  are  intelligible.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  detect  the  causes  which  produce 
slight  shades  of  difference,  but  the  circumstances 
which  produce  a difference  so  remarkable  in 
populations,  so  closely  resembling  each  other  in 
race,  in  habits,  in  social  condition  and  circum- 
stances, can  hardly  be  so  occult  that  they  cannot 
be  discerned  and  explained.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  back  many  years  in  the  search  for  the  causes 
of  a difference,  which  is  the  growth  of  but  a few 
years.  Ten  years  ago  it  did  not  exist,  and  we 
must  seek  its  causes  in  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  that  time.  In  the  years  from 
1846  to  1849,  the  avidity  to  obtain  eleemosynary 
aid  was,  at  least,  as  great,  as  general,  and  led  to 
quite  as  many  and  as  ingenious  devices  to  secure 
it  in  Ireland  as  in  the  Highlands.  The  ten- 
dency to  rely  upon  that  description  of  assistance, 
though  attempts  were  made  to  guard  it  by 
careful  scrutiny  and  the  labour  , test,  was  not 
checked  in  Ireland  until  the  workhouse  was 
available.  The  cruelty  of  resorting  to  that 
mode  of  relief  was  then  denounced  in  terms  of 
unmeasured  severity ; but  those  who  looked  not 
to  present  popularity,  but  to  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  persevered,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  now  to  be.  found  one 
sincere  friend  of  the  labouring,  classes  in  Ireland, 
who  has  intelligently  considered  the  subject, 
and  who  believes  that  the  industry,  the  self- 
reliance,  and  the  power  of  self- maintenance  now 
exhibited  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  could  have 
been  developed,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  10 
years,  if  out-door  relief  had  there  been  as  easily 
obtained  as  it  now  is  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
or  who  doubts  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
gained  far  more  by  this  development  than  they. 


could  have  gained  by  a system  of  out-door  relief, 
which  repressed  the  growth  of  those  qualities  and 
habits  ; so  also  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  poorhouse  accommodation  in  well-selected 
localities  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  judicious  use 
of  the  offer  of  admission  to  those  houses,  would, 
be  the  most  legitimate  check  on  the  abuse  of  out- 
door relief,  and  would  tend  to  promote  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  labouring  classes  in  that 
part  of  Scotland.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
system  which  it  would  be  practicable  or  expedient 
to  establish,  would  reduce  the  proportion  of  pau- 
pers to  what  it  is  in  Ireland ; still  less  do  we  ex- 
pect that  the  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of 
the-  poor  in  the  Highlands  could  be  reduced  to  the 
same  rate  per  head  of  the  population  that  pre- 
vails in  Ireland.  In  the  year  ended  29th  Sep- 
tember 1858,  the  expenditure  on  in-maintenance 
and  clothing  in  Ireland  was  266,136  /.,  and  on  out, 
3,135 7. ; add,  for  burial  expenses,  1,984 7. 17  s.  ll|rf., 
in  all  about  271,256  7.,  equal  to  something  more 
than  9|  cl.  per  head  of  the  population  in  1851.  In 
the  year  ended  14th  May  1858  the  expenditure  on 
in-maintenance  and  clothing,  and  on  out-door  re- 
lief in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  medical  relief,  and 
exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asy- 
lum, and  charges  connected  therewith,  was  about 
479,682  7.,  equal  to  about  3 s.  3 d.  per  head,  or 
four  times  the  rate  per  head  of  the  population  re- 
quired for  the  same  purposes  in  Ireland.” 

7338.  Chairman .]  You  quote  from  that  re- 
port in  order  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  Scotland,  to  the 
views  which  you  yourself  recommend  to  the 
Committee  as  regards  Ireland  ? — Precisely  so. 

7339.  As  showing  that,  so  far  from  holding 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  Ireland  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  system  of  Scotland,  the  very  con- 
trary is  in  their  judment  the  case;  the  model 
which  they  hold  out  to  themselves  for  Scotland 
being  the  same  system  of  administration  as  exists 
in  Ireland? — lres,  and  I would  beg  to  add,  that 
by  successive  efforts,  slowly  and  steadily  the 
workhouse  system  has  grown,  and  is  growing 
year  by  year  in  Scotland,  until  two-thirds  of 
its  population  are . provided  with  workhouse  re- 
lief. The  very  last  report  which  I have,  shows 
its  further  extension  until  within  a very  short 
period  .;  even  the  most  remote  parts  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  will  be  provided  with  work- 
house  accommodation. 

7340.  During-  the  20  years  that  you  have 
been  in  Ireland,  what  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  poor ; has  it  been  retrograding  or  ad- 
vancing?—It  has  been  advancing  steadily  and 
even  rapidly. 

7341.  Taking  the  case  of  epidemic  disease  ; is 
that  more  frequent,  or  the  reverse  ? — It  is  much 
rarer  than  it  used  to  be.  The  curse  of  the 
country,  typhus,  has  almost  disappeared. 

7342.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— To  the 
people  becoming  better  off.  With  regard  to 
their  habits  I think  they  are  very  unfavourable 
to  cleanliness,  and  so  are  their  dwellings.  The 
Irish  are  the  worst  lodged  people  in  Europe, 
speaking  of  the  countries  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted. If  you  take  their  food,  the  recent 
improvement  is  enormous,  and  if  you  take  their 
clothing  it  is  also  enormous;  but  the  improve- 
ment has.  not  yet  reached  their  dwellings,  I fear. 

7343.  Is  mendicancy  in  Ireland  increasing  or 
diminishing  ? — Mendicancy,  I think,  has  very 
much  decreased  in  consequence  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion. 
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tion,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  police  action. 
There  is  a law  prohibiting  it,  but  that  has  been 
a dead  letter  since  its  introduction. 

7344.  You  consider  the  cessation  of  mendicancy 
not  as . the  repression  of  a symptom,  but  as  an 
indication  of  the  cure  of  the  disease  ? — Yes  : T 


'vjavooiuu  ux  it,  symptom,  out  as  an 
indication  of  the  cure  of  the  disease  ?— Yes ; I 
think,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  go  round  in  search  of  alms, 
as  a means  of  maintenance,  has  very  much  dimi- 
nished, and,  on  the  other,  I think  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  to  relieve  that  class  has  still 
further  diminished  ; both  causes  having  acted  in 
the  same  direction. 

7345.  Is  not  the  demand  for  labour  very  much 
increasing  in  Ireland  ?— The  demand  for  labour 
is,  I think,  as  good  as  you  could  wish  it  to  be. 

7346.  Can  you  state  what  has  been  the  change 
in  the  rate  of  wages  from  the  time  when  you 
first  went  to  Ireland  up  to  the  present  time  ? — 
Taking  a given  district,  which  is  the  only  fair 
way  of  dealing  with  the  question,  where  the  rate 
of  wages  used  to  be  6 s.  a week,  you  will  now 
find  it  to  be  9 s.,  and  there  would  probably  be  a 
still  larger  rate  of  increase  in  a more  remote  dis- 
trict ; but  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  not  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
mere  fact  of  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages,  for 
it  is  still  more  important  to  remember  that  em- 
ployment is  steady  and  continuous. 

7347.  In  short,  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  formerly  could  not  live  by  the  wages  of 
labour  has  now  regular  employment  at  such  a 
rate  of  wages  as  you  have  referred  to  ? — Yes  • 
the  people  who  suffered  the  most,  and  who  were 
the  greatest  victims  of  what  I might  call  the 
cruelty  of  the  middle  classes,  namely,  the  cottier 
class,  have  now  almost  all  passed  into  the  labour- 
ing class ; and  that,  I think,  is  a far  healthier 
state  of  things. 

7348.  Is  the  action  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  on 

the  whole,  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

It  is  very  satisfactory. 

7349..  Composed,  as  they  are,  of  different  ele- 
ments,  is  it,  on  the  whole,  harmonious  ? — Yes, 
and  it  improves  year  by  year. 

7350.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon 
the  mode  in  which  elected  guardians  and  ex-officio 

guardians  attend  the.  Board  and  act  together  ? 

I should  describe  it  as  harmonious ; I have 
noticed  with  regret  the  attempts  made  by  certain 
witnesses  before  this  Committee  to  draw  a dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  guardians 
which  does  not  exist  in  practice. 

7351.  The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
are  regularly  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
commissioners  ? — Yes. 

7352.  And  from  your  general  knowledge  you 
are  therefore,  prepared  to  give  the  Committee  a 
perlectiy  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  working  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
generally  ?— Certainly. 

Jt53x- ^ .are  t*ie  ari'angements  made  for 
ceie orating  Divine  worship  in  Ireland  ?— Our  first 
tk«apgemen^  ar°s,e  fl'om  a correspondence  with 
the  Homan  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  communi- 

rSra4  eS,fr°m  Br-  Cr°Hy,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  on  behalf  of  a 
meeting  of  the  prelates  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners then  represented  by  Mr.  Nicholls.  I 
will  read  the  letter  from  Dr.  Crolly  : " Novem- 
W 12,  1841.  Sir, — The  Boman  Catholic  pr“ 
mte  n°w  assembled  in  Dublin,  being  impressed 
0 28  6 COnvictlon  that  some  uniform  plan  as  to 


the  appointment  and  salary  of  the  chaplains  to 
poorhouses  would  contribute  much  to  promote 
harmony  and  prevent  dissension  in  the  different 
localities  where  the  workhouses  are  situate,  beer 
leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  points 
to  the  Commissioners  for  their  approval : 1st. 
lhat  as  the  bishops,  in  recommending  chaplains, 
will  in  most  instances  select  the  pastors  of  the 
parish  m which  the  workhouses  are  situated,  such 
pastors  be  permitted  to  associate  with  them  their 
own  curates  m the  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  which  will  devolve  on  the  chaplain.  2d. 
ihese  duties  are  so  numerous,  so  important,  and 
so  very  onerous,  that  in  most  parishes  where 
workhouses  are,  an  additional  clergyman  will  be 
absolutely  necessary.  The  inmates  of  a poor- 
house  will  be  a constantly  moving  population ; 
they  consist  generally  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
neglected  classes  of  society ; the  instruction  of 
those  ox  every  age  the  attention  to  the  schools, 
both  male  and.female,  the  daily  and  often  hourly 
attendance  on  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  confessional,  and  the 
necessity  of  mass  on  Sundays,  and  festivals  of 
obligation,  render  it  generally  impossible  for  the 
chaplain  to  devote  any  portion  of  his  time  or 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties. 
Ihe  prelates  therefore  respectfully  submit  that 
50/  should  be  the  minimum  salary  of  a Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  a workhouse,  and  that  this 
sum  should  be  increased  in  consideration  of  in- 
creased  duties  and  labour  whenever  the  Roman 
Uatholic  inmates  exceed  500.  3d.  That  a pro- 
per recess  (to  be  shut  up  except  at  the  time  of 
Divine  service,  and  at  the  hours  of  confession ) be 
provided  in  the  different  workhouses.  In  pro- 
posing this  arrangement,  ' the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  feel  they  ask  nothing  but  what  the 
decent  maintenance  of  the  chaplain,  and  a iust 
remuneration  for  very  arduous  duties,  as  well  as 
a due  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  in- 
mates strictly  require.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting,  W.  Crolly,  Chairman.” 

Io+!35o  • What  is  the  date  of  that 

letter.— The. i2th  of  November  1841;  to  which 
the  Commissioners  on  the  18th  November  1841 
replied:  « The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have 
had  under  consideration  the  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Nicholls  on  the  12th  instant,  by  the  most 
Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  then  assembled  in  Dublin.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  communication,  tile  Commissioners 
have,  m the  first  place,  to  express  their  earnest 
desire  to  place  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  of 
the  Insli  workhouses  upon  such  a footing  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  them  and  to  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  and  at  the  same  time,  secure 
to.  the  pauper  inmates  the  consolations  of  religion 
without  imposing  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
poor-rates.  With  these  objects  in  view,  the 
Commissioners  referred  to  the  usual  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  Protestant  chaplains  of  workhouses 
m Lngland,  conceiving  that  a salary  equal  to, 
or  not  materially  exceeding  that  amount,  would 
be  sufficient  in  this  country.  It  has,  however 
been  stated  by  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  a recent  interview  with  Mr.  Nicholls 
that  the  peculiar  offices  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  are  required  to  perform,  demand  a 
proportionately  greater  amount  of  labour  and 
time  than  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  minis- 
trations of  the.  Protestant  Church ; and  upon 
these  grounds  it  has  been  deemed  right  to  ask 
UU2  for 


E.  Senior, 
Esq. 

27  June 
1861. 
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E.  Senior,  for  a higher  average  of  remuneration  than  the 
Esq.  ’ Commissioners  had  in  the  first  instance  considered 
— to  be  adequate.  It  has  been  also  urged  that  the 
27  June  additional  duties  of  the  workhouse  would,  in 
1861.  most  instances,  make  it  necessaiy  to  appoint  a 
coadjutor  to  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
workhouse  is  situate,  it  being  considered  that 
these  duties  would  occupy  so  much  of  the  chap- 
lain’s time  and  attention  as  in  a great  degree 
to  disable  him  from  discharging  his  ordinary 
parochial  duties.  The  Commissioners  are  dis- 
posed to  give  full  weight  to  these  statements, 
and  have  re-considered  their  original  intentions, 
with  the  wish  of  shaping  their  arrangements 
more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates ; and  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioners that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  following  scale  of  remuneration 
might  be  properly  established : — 1st.  Where  the 
workhouse  is  not  calculated  for  more  than  600 
inmates,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates 
do  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  that  number,  the 
salary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  to  be 
fixed  with  reference  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  workhouse  is  situate. 
2d.  Where  the  workhouse  is  calculated  for  more 
than  600,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates,  on 
an  average,  exceed  that  number,  but  do  not 
exceed  1,000,  the  salary  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  to  be  50/.  3d.  Where  the  house  will 
contain,  and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  in- 
mates amounts  to,  more  than  1,000,  and  not  more 
than  1,500,  the  salary  to  be  60 1.  4th.  All  cases 
of  houses  which  will  contain  more  than  1,500 
inmates,  or  in  which  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  inmates  exceeds  1,500,  to  be  specially 
considered.  This  scale  varies  somewhat  from 
that  which  was  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Nicholls’  inter- 
view with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  differs 
also  from  the  rate  of  remuneration  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Crolly’s  letter,  but  it  approximates  to  each, 
and  will  it  is  hoped  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
With  reference  to  the  first  proposition  contained 
in  Dr.  Crolly’s  letter,  namely,  that  the  pastors  of 
parishes  who  may  be  appointed  as  chaplains  should 
be  permitted  to  associate  with  them  their  own 
curates  in  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  work- 
house,  the  Commissioners  have  to  state  that  they 
are  precluded  from  acceding  to  it  in  so  general  a 
shape.  They  cannot  but  look  upon  an  officer 
appointed  by  them  as  being  individually  respon- 
sible to  them  for  the  due  execution  of  his  duties, 
and,  as  a general  rule,  they  cannot  sanction  or 
permit  the  duties  of  any  officer  to  be  delegated  to 
a person  not  named  in  the  order  of  appointment. 
The  Commissioners  consider, however,  that  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  to  some  extent 
constitutes  a reasonable  exception  to  the  rule 
which  applies  to  other  union  officers;  and  in  the 
event  of  any  necessity,  arising  from  sickness, 
absence,  or  other  cause,  the  Commissioners  would 
not  object  to  the  chaplain’s  duties  in  the  work- 
house  being  discharged  in  his  stead  by  the  regu- 
larly appointed  curate ; as  to  the  third  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  a proper  recess,  to  be  set  apart 
for  devotional  purposes,  be  provided  in  each 
workhouse,  the  Commissioners  have  to  state  that 
they  consider  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  it  is  their 
desire,  to  provide  in  all  respects  for  the  decent 
performance  of  religious  service  in  the  workhouse, 
according  to  the  respective  rites  and  ordinances 
of  the  different  denominations  of  inmates;  and 
that  they  are  prepared,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  make 


arrangements  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  prelates,  having  regard  to  the  provision  for 
the  same  purposes  already  made  in  public  institu- 
tions resembling  the  workhouses.  By  order  of 
the  Board,  Arthur  Moore,  Chief  Clerk.” 

7355.  Chairman.']  Have  the  salaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  increased  of  late  years? 
— They  have  materially  increased ; I should  pre- 
fer laying  before  the  Committee  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presby- 
terian chaplains  in  each  union  in  Ireland,  and  I 
would  rather  draw  their  attention  to  the  few 
cases  in  which  we  have  no  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain. I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  Protestant  chaplain,  inasmuch  as  that 
arises  from  there  being  no  Protestant  inmates,  or 
very,  very  few.  There  are  three  workhouses  in 
which  there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  chaplains 
now,  and  the  first  in  order  is  Castle  Comer- 
there  the  original  salary  was  fixed  at  45  l.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  considered  that  sum  too 
small,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inmates 
having  taken  place,  we  were  enabled  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  to  appoint  60/.  as  the  salary. 
In  September  last  the  bishop  wrote  to  us  to  say 
that  at  that  time  there  was  no  clergyman  whom 
he  could  spare;  the  question  was  raised  from 
time  to  time  by  us  and  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
but  up  to  this  moment  no  appointment  has  been 
made,  and  we  are  simply  waiting  for  the  bishop 
to  act.  [ The  Witness  handed  in  Paper  No.  1. 
See  Appendix.] 

7356.  Mr.  Monsell.]  What  is  the  average 
number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates  in  the 
Castle  Comer  Workhouse? — Rather  more  than 
150.  The  second  case  is  the  case  of  the  Glena- 
maddy;  here  we  object  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Macnamara,  whom  the  bishop  presses  us 
to  appoint.  There  is  another  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  duties,  but  who  has  since 
withdrawn  his  consent;  there  is  no  question 
there  with  respect  to  salary  ; our  objection  rests 
on  special  grounds.  The  last  case  is  the  case  of 
Youghal ; we  objected  to  grant  the  amount  of 
salary  which  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  consi- 
dered necessa>  y.  In  this  case  he  considers  80  /. 
as  the  minimum  salary,  whereas  in  the  former 
case  of  Castle  Comer,  60  /.  was  considered  the 
minimum.  Some  increase  of  numbers  having 
taken  place  in  the  workhouse,  and  we  being 
anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  the  bishop,  we  offered 
a salary  of  75  /.  in  Youghal. 

7357.  Mr.  Monsell.]  There  the  objection  of  the 
bishop  is.  I think,  that  he  finds  the  parochial 
clergy  have  so  much  to  do  that  they  cannot 
devote  any  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
workhouse,  and  he  wishes  a chaplain  to  be  ap- 
pointed whose  sole  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend  to 
the  paupers  in  the  workhouse.  The  case  is  so 
important  a one  that  I should  be  glad  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  our  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

7358.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Your  letter  is  in  answer 
to  some  other  letter? — Yes. 

7359.  Chairman.]  The  whole  correspondence 
is  in  your  hands,  and  you  are  prepared  to  put  it 
in  ? — Yes. 

7360.  Have  Boards  of  Guardians  availed  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  10th  Viet.  c.  31,  s.  19, 
“ To  provide  that  a suitable  apartment  of  the 
workhouse  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  religious 

worship 
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worship  of  any  specific  denomination”? — They 
have  done  so  in  32  unions,  in  which  a portion  of 
the  workhouse  has  been  appropriated  as  a chapel 
for  Roman  Catholics. 

7361.  Are  there  any  instances  in  which  you 
have  objected  to  such  a provision  ? — None. 

7362.  In  what  state  are  the  workhouses  in 
Ireland;  have  complaints  with  regard  to  their 
condition  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  visitors 
or  others  officially? — I am  desirous  of  laying 
before  the  Committee  entries  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  who  have  visited  the  workhouses 
from  time  to  time.  We  have,  for  instance,  an 
entry  made  by  Archbishop  M‘Hale  with  respect 
to  the  Ballinrobe  Union,  who  states : “ The  con- 
dition of  this  workhouse,  which  I visited  this 
day,  I have  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It 
reflects  much  credit  on  all  those  to  whom  its 
management  is  entrusted.  The  sick  appear  to 
be  tended  with  care,  and  the  children  are  remark- 
ably well  instructed.”  That  was  in  1856.  Then 
we  have  on  the  17th  of  June  1859,  a further 
entry : — “ Having  visited  the  workhouse,  I found 
that  the  inmates  appeared  to  be  taken  care  of,  as 
far  as  the  officials  of  the  house  are  concerned. 
The  separation  of  improper  characters  from  the 
virtuous  is  not,  I believe,  a matter  entirely 
under  their  control.  It,  and  the  appropriating 
of  a sanctuary  exclusively  appropriated  to  offering 
up  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are  subjects  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration,  first,  of  the  guardians, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  of  the  Legislature.” 
Then  in  May  1856  we  have,  with  regard  to  the 
Clifden  Union,  the  same  Archbishop  saying, 
“ Having  visited  this  workhouse,  I have  the 
satisfaction  to  state  that  its  condition  is  creditable 
to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  it.”  Then  with 
respect  to  the  Dingle  Union,  we  have  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Moriarty  saying,  in  1856,  “ I 
found  the  house  in  its  accustomed  state  of  clean- 
liness, and  the  inmates  as  usual,  happy  and 
healthy.”  Then  in  July  1857,  with  respect  to  the 
same  union,  he  says : “ I find  the  house  as  usual, 
in  good  order,  and  the  inmates  happy.”  In  1858 
he  says,  still  speaking  of  the  same  union,  “ as  usual, 
much  pleased.”  Then,  taking  the  Fermoy  Union, 
we  find  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  in  September 
1857,  says,  “ In  visiting  to-day  the  sleeping 
wards,  sick  wards,  refectory,  kitchen  and  school 
rooms  of  the  Fermoy  Union-house,  I was  greatly 
pleased  to  find  them  all  clean,  well  kept,  and  well 
ventilated.  The  children  are  well  instructed  in 
their  religious  duties,  and  the  inmates  appear 
thankful  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  are 
treated.  . Considering  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  house,  its  pre- 
sent.  advanced  state  of  preparation  does  great 
credit  to  the  officers  in  charge.”  Then  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Galway  says  of  that  union,  in 
1856:  “Having  examined  the  condition  of  this 
establishment,  chiefly  as  regards  religious  instruc- 
tion, I have  had  much  pleasure  in  finding  the 
children  all  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  I have  been  edified  by  the  spirit  of  religious 
decorum  which  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  establishment.”  Then,  in  July  1857,  he 
says,  with  respect  to  the  same  union,  “ I feel  very 
great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  very 
edifying  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine  dis- 
Ifyed  by  those  to  whom  I administered  this  day 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  in  this  institution. 

I have  also  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  spirit  of 
order  and  regularity  which  seemed  to  pervade  the 


entire  of  this  workhouse.”  Then  with  regard  to 
the  Listowel  Union,  Bishop  Moriarty  says,  in 
1858  : “ The  state  of  the  schools  satisfactory. 
The  house  is  clean  and  orderly  ; the  fever  hospital 
remarkably  neat.  In  the  other  infirm  wards  the 
linen  appeared  soiled.  The  brown  bread  I con- 
sider exceedingly  bad.  It  would  be  most  desirable 
that  the  guardians  looked  to  the  dietary  of 
the  house.”  In  December  1857,  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Kilduff,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ar- 
magh, says  of  the  Longford  Union:  “The  house 
very  clean  and  orderly the  attention  of  the 
master,  matron,  and  other  officers  of  the  house, 
to  the  poor  inmates  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation.”  In  February  1859,  Bishop  Mo- 
riarty  says  of  Millstreet  Union:  “I  observed 
with  much  pleasure  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
able-bodied  paupers.  This  appears  to  account 
for  the  want  of  neatness  in  the  establishment 
which  might  otherwise  be  blameable.  The  sam- 
ples of  bread  used  by  the  paupers,  are  some  of 
the  best  I have  seen  in  workhouses,  but  I regret 
that  a greater  quantity  of  vegetable  food  is°not 
served.  The  care  of  the  sick  and  of  the  children 
appears  satisfactory.  I cannot  conclude  these 
observations  without  recording  the  extreme  pain 
I felt  in  inspecting  the  book  of  births.  The 
extent  of  illegitimacy  indicates  a very  low  state 
of  morality  in  the  district.”  In  February  1857, 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Vaughan  says  of  the 
Nenagh  Union:  “I  visited  the  workhouse  this 
day,  and  was  much  gratified  at  finding  the 
house  neat  and  clean;  inspected  the  male  and 
female  schools,  and  the  children  appeared  to  me 
to  be  well  cared  for,  and  rooms  well  ventilated; 
in  fact  the  appearance  of  the  workhouse  and  the 
inmates  reflects  much  credit  on  all  those  who  have 
charge  of  it  and  them.”  In  February  1858,  with 
regard  to  the  Skibbereen  Union,  we  have  Bishop 
O’Hea  writing : “ I cannot  but  express  how 
leased  I was  with  the  demeanor  of  the  paupers 
uring  Divine  Service.”  In  April  1858 : “ I 
visited  the  schools  and  felt  much  pleased  with 
the  clean  appearance  of  the  children,  and  the 
correct  knowledge  they  had  of  the  Christian 
doctrine..  The  appearance  of  the  inmates  in 
general  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  guardians, 
and  to  the  officers  of  the- workhouse.”  In  May 
1858  : “ I heard  confessions  for  some  three  hours, 
and  was  much  pleased  at  the  regular  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  young  and  old  persons.”  In 
October  1858 : “ From  the  quiet  and  orderly 
conduct  of  Eliza  Donovan,  and  her  anxiety 
to  give  satisfaction,  I take  the  liberty  of  re- 
commending her  removal  from  the  separate 
ward.”  This  evidently  refers  to  some  female  who 
had  been  previously  of  bad  character.  In  1859, 
the  same  bishop  says  of  the  Skibbereen  Union : 

“ I spent  four  hours  in  the  confessional  and 
have  every  reason  to  be  much  pleased  with  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  parties  presented 
themselves  before  me.  For  this  regularity  much 
credit  is  due  both  to  the  master  and  matron  of 
the  establishment.”  In  June  1859  again,  “ I 
examined  10  or  12  children  of  the  school  in  the 
Christian  doctrine ; found  them  to  answer  well ; 
evidently  proves  that  every  care  is  paid  to  them 
by  the  teacher.  . The  air  of  cleanliness,  together 
with  the  regularity  with  which  the  inmates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  confession,  shows  that  the 
master  and  matron  are  unremitting  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  people,  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties,  of  their  situations ; I am 
u u 3 grateful 
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grateful  for  the  respectful  attention  invariably 
paid  to  myself  whenever  I visit  the  workhouse.  ’ 
In  1853,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Durcan,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ballaghaddreen  : “ 1 have 
examined  the  children,  and  I was  much  pleased 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  of 
which  they  have  given  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
by  their  manner  of  answering,  as  well  as  with  their 
neat  and  healthy  appearance,  and  with  the 
general  order  and  regularity  of  the  house.” 
Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  Westport  Union,  in 
February  1856,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  writes, 
“ Having  visited  the  interior  of  the  establishment, 
I have  been  much  gratified  with  the  manifesta- 
tion of  great  attention  to  the  sick  as  well  as  the 
literary  and  religious  training  of  the  young,  both 
male  and  female.  It  was  consoling  to  hear  the 
sick  expressing  their  gratitude  for  the  assiduity 
with  which  they  Were  attended  by  those  to  whose 
care  they  were  confided.”  I have  no  testimonials 
of  more  recent  date  than  those  which  I have 
read. 

7363.  When  you  were  an  Inspector,  it  was,  of 
course,  your  duty  to  inspect  the  various  work- 
houses  regularly  ? — Yes. 

7364.  How  you  are  a Commissioner,  you  do 
not  personally  inspect  the  workhouses? — I do 
not ; we  do  not. 

7365.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the 
Committee  your  views  upon  that  subject? — In 
the  first  place,  I conceive  that  that  duty  is  specially 
thrown  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  Inspectors ; 
secondly,  I think  the  Inspectors  have  far  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  information  ; on  them,  as  the 
eyes  of  the  Commissioners,  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  the  removal  of  union 
officers ; many  facts  come  under  their  notice, 
showing  defects  either  in  the  management  or  in 
the  discipline  of  the  workhouse.  Their  reports 
of  those  facts  are  by  us  sent  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, and  it  happens  not  unfrecjuently  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Commissioners’  Reports. 
We  have,  then,  open  to  us  the  remedy  of  employ- 
ing another  Inspector,  and  of  examining  the  first 
Inspector  on  oath.  Of  course,  no  such  course 
could  be  taken  by  us  as  Commissioners.  A gain, 
the  Inspector  is  personally  known  to  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  being  on  pretty  intimate  relations 
with  them,  has  opportunities  of  supporting,  his 
own  views.  I think  a stranger,  coming  from  a 
distance  and  visiting  the'  workhouse  annually, 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  the  same  in- 
fluence as  an  Inspector,  who  devotes  a great  many 
days  to  the  duty. 

7366.  Having  spent  so  long  a time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Poor  Law  as  an  Inspector,  and  also 
as  a Commissioner,  it  is  your  deliberate  opinion, 
that  in  adopting  that  course,  you  adopt  the  course 
which  is  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  efficient 
discharge  of  your  public  duty  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  and  I beg  to  add,  that  workhouses  have 
never  been  visited  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners as  such,  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 
It.  is  true,  that  Mr.  Hicholls,  now  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  visited  workhouses  which  were  in  course 
of  being  built,  for  the  building  of  which  he  was 
specially  responsible  ; but  as  finished  buildings, 
the  workhouses  have  never  been  visited  by  the 
Commissioners. 

7367.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Or  by  Sir  George 
.Hicholls  ?- — Or  by  Sir  George  Nicholls. 


7368..  Chairman.']  Is  the ’dietary  in  the' work- 
houses,  in  your  opinion,  adequate  ? — Quite  so. 

7369.  Is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  food 
fixed  and  permanent  everywhere,  or  does  its 
amount  vary  with  the  state  of  the  self-supporting 
poor  ?— It  varies  ; it  has  a steady  tendency  to 
improve,  which  has  not  as  yet,  I trust,  reached 
its  maximum. 

7370.  Has  the  dietary  been  complained  of  to 
you  on  good  authority  ? — No. 

737 1.  Lord  John  Browne .]  Do  not  most  Boards 
of  Guardians  give  more  than  the  minimum  allow- 
ance contained  in  your  regulations  to  some  of  the 
poor  ? — Much  more. 

7372.  Chairman.']  Have  the  medical  officers 
any  power  with  regard  to -the  dietary  ? — Yes. 

7373.  How  do  they  exercise  that  power  ? By 

recommending  a change  of  dietary,  in  the  event 
for  instance,  of  any  epidemic  disease,  or  any 
unusual  number  of  sick.  We  often  correspond 
with  the  medical  officer,  and  ask  if  he  can  recom- 
mend any  change  in  the  dietary  ; but  it  is  his 
duty  to  do  it,  without  any  recommendation  from 
us  upon  the  subject. 

7374.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Strictly  speaking,  the 
medical  officers  have  not  absolutely  any  power 
over  the  dietary,  have  they  ? — They  have  no  ab- 
solute power,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

7375.  Chairman.]  When  you  were  an  In- 
spector, were  there  complaints  with  respect  to  the 
system  of  classification  in  the  workhouses  on  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Law  into  Ireland?— 
Yes. 

7376.  What  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  that 
defect  ? — Steps  were  taken  to  separate  notorious 
prostitutes  from  well-conducted  females. 

7377.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  classification  in 
workhouses  is  now  carried  as  far  as  it  reasonably 
could  be  carried  ? — It  is. 

7378.  Is  industrial  training  carried  on  in  the 
workhouses  to  an  extent  which  is,  in  your  opinion, 
sufficient  ? — To  a very  great  extent. 

.7379.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
missioners with  respect  to  industrial  training  ? — 
We  addressed  Boards  of  Guardians,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  importance  of  industrial  training. 

7380. . Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  put  in  the 
letters  ? — Yes. 

7381.  Are  children  so  taught  and  trained  in 
workhouses  generally  able  to  obtain  employment 
for  themselves,  or  are  the  guardians  able  to  get 
employment  for  them? — Yes,  especially  in  country 
districts.  In  the  country  districts,  I take  it,  that 
the  demand  for  children  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
In  towns  we  are  less  successful,  and  the  varying 
success  of  the  process  there  depends  very  much 
upon  the  skill  and  ability  which  different  Boards 
bring;  to  that  part  of  their  duty. 

7382.  Are  there  any  impediments  in  the  way 
of  complete  success  for  which  you  would  recom- 
mend any  legislative  remedy  ? — It  is,  I think,  of 
the  first  importance  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  be  placed  in  loco  parentis  with  respect  to 
orphan  and  deserted  children ; at  present  a child 
of  nine  or  ten  years  old  has  a right  to  demand 
his  discharge.  I may  mention  a case  which 
occurred  in  a particular  union  in  which  I was 
Inspector,  where  a child  applied  for  its  discharge, 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  not  thinking  proper 
to  give  it,  the  child  ran  away  with  the  union 
clothing  on  his  back  ; that  child  was  tried  before 
the  judge  of  assize,  who  decided  that  the  child 
having  been  refused  its  discharge  had  a legal 
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rio'lit  to  leave  the  workhouse,  accordingly  he  was 
not  convicted.  No  doubt  in  practice  the  exceed- 
ingly great  evils  which  would  arise  if  each  child 
were  actually  allowed  his  discharge  on  claiming 
it  are  somewhat  diminished  by  the  habit  which 
has  grown  up  out  of  the  moral  necessity  of  the 
case  of  frequently  refusing  children  their  dis- 
charge ; but  still  a great  amount  of  mischief  is 
done  in  cases  where  a child  applies  for  his  dis- 
charge, and  the  Board  of  Giiardians  are  obliged 
to  say  they  have  no  legal  power  to  keep  the 
child  in. 

7383.  "What  is  the  precise  suggestion  which 
you  make  to  the  Committee  upon  this  subject  ? — 
I should  wish  to  see  Boards  of  Guardians  put 
in  loco  parentis  with  respect  to  orphan  and  de- 
serted children,  and  children  admitted  without 
their  parents  up  to  the  age  of  15. 

7384.  Sir  Edward  Grogan."]  With  a discre- 
tionary power  of  refusing  their  discharge  before 
that  age? — Yes;  I am  especially  anxious  also 
that  guardians  should  have  the  power  to  bind  out 
children  as  apprentices.  Upon  this  subject  I am 
stating  my  own  individual  opinion.  In  country 
unions,  I believe  that  no  such  power  is  required, 
but  in  town  unions  I think  it  is.  I find,  for  in- 
stance, in  both  the  Dublin  Unions,  they  have, 
from  the  very  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law 
until  now,  used  a form  of  apprenticeship  without 
the  slightest  legal  authority  for  so  doing,  but  they 
can  get  rid  of  the  children  in  no  other  way.  In 
the  Belfast  Union,  in  which  I was  Inspector  for 
many  years,  we  ourselves  introduced  such  a 
form  ; in  fact,  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is 
one  by  which  the  master  receives  a child  who 
would  not  be  otherwise  valuable  to  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  time,  but  who  becomes 
valuable  as  he  learns  the  trade  to  which  he  is 
put.  Just  as  he  becomes  valuable,  he  now  goes 
off  somewhere  else  in  search  of  higher  wages; 
the  master  is  then  disappointed,  and  the  system 
breaks  down. 

7385.  Mr.  Monsell.]  What  are  the  objections  to 
giving  such  a power  to  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — 
Sir  George  Nicholls  told  me  that  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  Poor  Law  into  Ireland,  it  was  his 
wish  and  intention  to  introduce  the  English  system 
of  apprenticeship,  but  that  the  outcry  which  at- 
tended the  abuse  of  the  English  system  deterred 
him.  Under  the  English  system,  there  was  a 
power  of  giving  premiums — a power  which  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  given  to  Irish  Boards  of 
Guardians.  It  used  to  be  done  chiefly  to  get 
rid  of  a batch  of  paupers ; in  fact,  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  bring  up  a boy  properly 
under  the  old  English  Poor  Law  system ; they 
got  a resident  in  some  other  union  to  take  him 
tor  a sum  of  money,  and  so  got  rid  of  him. 

7386.  For  what  length  of  time  would  you  pro- 
pose to  give  Boards  of  Guardians  the  power  of 
apprenticing  children  ? — I think  three  years 
would  be  sufficient,  or  from  three  to  five  years. 

7387.  Have  you  lately  visited  any  industrial 
. establishments  near  London  for  training  pauper 
children  in  which  you  have  compared  the  system 
with  establishments  in  Ireland,  or  with  Irish 
workhouses  ? — I have  visited  the  Hanwell  Cen- 
tral London  District  School,  ten  miles  distant 
irom  London,  to  which  children  are  sent  by  the 
City  of  London  Union  and  other  parishes.  That 
asylum  contained  at  the  period  of  my  visit  900 
children,  to  be  increased  in  a day  or  two  to 
1,200;  age  of  the  very  youngest,  two  years. 


Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  orphans. 
Upwards  of  two-thirds,  or  about  67  per  cent., 
are  stated  by  the  medical  officer  to  be  scrofulous 
or  strumous.  The  most  unhealthy  looking 
children  I ever  saw,  far  below  those  of  an  Irish 
workhouse.  Those  who  go  there  youngest  and 
remain  there  longest,  as  a general  rule,  turn 
put  the  best,  and  are  the  healthiest,  except  as 
influenced  by  the  state  of  parents’  health.  The 
disease  shows  itself  most  after  a few  weeks  of 
better  diet.  Usual  length  of  residence  five  or 
six  years.  All  the  boys  are  bound  apprentice.; 
the  girls  go  to  domestic  service.  The  orphans 
and  foundlings  are  much  preferred  to  those  who 
have  parents,  as  the  bad  example  of  the  parents 
is  injurious,  both  there  and  at  the  place  of  service 
or  apprenticeship.  About  one  in  six  of  the  girls 
return  to  the  school  from  complaints  or  disputes 
on  both  sides.  The  usual  complaint  is,  that  the 
work  is  too  hard..  There  is  a farm  of  120  acres 
attached  to  the  institution  on  which  a class  of 
boys  are  employed.  Boys  are  also  instructed  in 
trades  such  as  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tailors, 
and  engine  boys.  There  is  a military  band,  and 
a number  of  the  boys  enlist  as  bandsmen.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  such  as  schoolmaster, 
schoolmistress,  tradesmen,  cook,  laundress,  & c., 
are  paid  out  of  the  Parliamentaiy  grant,  and 
amount  to  about  900 1.  a year.  One  pupil  teacher, 
a selected  pauper,  but  not  in  pauper  dress,  to 
each  40  children.  The  maintenance  of  these, 

6 s.  per  week  each,  is  also  paid  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  They  are  intended  to  become 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  Girls  look 
more  healthy  than  boys.  Dietary  expensive,  but 
deficient  in  milk  and  vegetables.  The  pupil 
teachers’  average  age  is  about  12  at  commence- 
ment ; they  remain  about  five  years  in  that  ca- 
pacity. Gii’ls  wash  and  make  up  linen,  and  make 
their  own  clothes,  and  learn  cooking  and  general 
•household  work.  General  results  eminently  satis- 
factory. The  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr.  Tufnell), 
and  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  of  the  metropolitan 
district  (Mr.  Farnall),  have  seen  my  notes  and 
concur  as  to  the  accuracy  of  them. 

7388.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Tufnell’s  Report  of  that  school? — I have;  he 
supports  me  in  the  accuracy  of  every  word  I 
have  said.  It  was  all  read  over  to  him.  He 
took  me  through  the  place.  With  respect  to  the 
children  being  strumous,  or  scrofulous,  I had  the 
medical  officer  at  my  elbow,  and  it  was  he  and 
not  I that  said  that  67  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  scrofulous  or  strumous. 

7389.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Do  you  consider  that  a fair 
type  of  an  English  workhouse  industrial  establish- 
ment ? — It  is  far  the  best  I ever  saw,  but  I should 
state  it  is  the  very  worst  1 ever  saw  qua  the  state 
of  the  children  on  admission.  It  is  recruited  from 
the  very  worst  part  of  London  : but  with  respect 
to  the  success  of  the  training,  it  is  the  very  best. 
The  building  cost  60,000  l.,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  and  all  the  officers  are  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ; hence  they  can  proceed 
regardless  of  expense. 

7390.  Can  you  state  whether  the  moral  results 
of  the  training  there  are  good  ? — They  are  stated 
by  the  chaplains  to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

7391.  Is  there  any  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  that  establishment  ? — There 
are  none. 

7392.  Having  reference  to  the  improved  state 
of  Ireland,  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  to  re- 
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.E.  Senior , duce  the  number  of  unions  in  Ireland? — I think 
Esq.  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  reduce  the  nnm- 
her  of  unions. 

ay  .luno  7393.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
j86i.  devise  any  plan,  by  means  of  which,  keeping  up 
the  unions,  there  might  be  only  one  establish- 
ment in  two  small  unions  co-tcrminous  with  one 
another,  with  great  facility  of  railway  communi- 
cation between  the  two  ? — Such  a plan  would,  in 
my  opinion,  reduce  the  amount  of  pauperism  very 
seriously;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  disincline  the 
really  destitute  to  accept  of  workhouse  relief;  I 
believe  the  Irish  people  have  a special  dislike  to 
leave  their  homes,  and  to  go  beyond  the  ken  of 
their  friends  and  relations ; a radius  of  10  miles 
for  a union  is  quite  great  enough. 

7394.  Take  the  Rathkeel  and  Newcastle  unions, 
between  which  there  are  about  six  miles.  Sup- 
posing there  were  a very  small  number  of  inmates 
in  both  unions,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make 
an  arrangement,  by  which  they  might  be  sup- 
ported in  one  of  the  union  workhouses,  preserving 
the  other  for  use,  in  case  of  emergency? — I believe 
that  you  would  in  that,  case  confine  the  relief  very 
much,  other  things  being  the  same ; a person  in 
search  of  relief  would  then  have  to  go  a much 
longer  distance,  and  he  must,  to  a great  extent, 
be  removed  from  his  friends. 

7395.  The  distance  would  not  be  large,  be- 
cause the  Board  would  meet,  the  same  in  both 
unions  ? — A pauper  must  go  to  where  he  would 
have  to  stay  ; his  friends  could  not  see  him  very 
well ; if  they  had  to  come  six  miles,  instead  of 
three,  he  would  lose  his  acquaintanceship.  I 
might,  illustrate  that  by  an  attempt  which  we 
made  to  introduce  district  schools  in  both  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland.  We  combined  vari- 
ous unions  together.  The  result  was,  that  we 
found  the  mothers  took  their  discharge  with  the 
children ; the  children  ran  away  from  the  union 
to  which  they  were  sent,  and  we  had  reports  from 
the  inspectors,  saying  that  they  thought  the  sys- 
tem of  district  schools  most  unwisely  and  harshly 
increased  the  repugnance  of  the  poor  to . avail 
themselves  of  workhouse  relief. 

_ 7396.  To  pass  to  another  subject,  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  poor-rate  at  present  is  an  even  tax, 
or  an  uneven  one  ? — An  uneven  one. 

7397.  Will  you  explain  in  what  way  you  con- 
sider it  an  uneven  one,  or  whether  you  think  any 
remedy  ought  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  its  unevenness  ? — I have  here  a Table 
showing  the  rates  made  for  the  year  1860,  o-ivino- 
each  union,  and  the  highest  rated  and  the  lowest 
rated  electoral  divisions. 

7398.  Mr.  Waldron.']  To  what  length  of  time 
does  that  Table  refer  ? — It  is  made  for  the  year 
1860.  I find  that  the  general  result  of  'that 
Table  is,  that  the  burden  of  the  rate  is  far  heavier 
on  the  town  districts  than  on  the  rural  districts  ; 
but  several  of  the  rural  divisions  vary  very  con- 
siderably : _ for  instance,  Belfast,  Ballimacarot 
town  division,  paid  Is.  3d. ; the  lowest  rated 
rural  division,  which  is  Dundonald,  paid  6 d. ; the 
average  is  8j  d.  for  the  whole  union.  Taking 
Cashel,  the  town  of  Cashel  paid  a rate  of  2 s.  2%  d° 
while  Graigue,  the  rural  division  which  was  the 
lowest,  paid  6 d. : the  average  was  10 £d. 

7399.  Would  not  you  call  Graigue  a town  ? — 
I shotild  hardly  call  it  a town,  but  it  mav  be  a 
large  village,  perhaps.  Then  taking  Clonmel,  I 
find  the  parish  of  St.  Marv’s  paid  3 s.  7 d.,  while 
Gurtcen  paid  1 the  average  being  1 s.  10£  d. 


Taking  Dublin,  North  Dublin  paid  Is.  n ^ 
Glasnevin  paid  9 d.,  the  average  bein"  1 s.  0-  d 
South  Dublin  paid  1 .s.  1 d.,  Rathmines  paid  10 d‘ 
the  average  being  lljd.  [ The  Wit™,  hand’d 
in  a Return  of  the  Rates  made  in  1860.  Vide 
Appendix.]  c 


7400.  Mr.  Monsell.]  To  what  cause  do  you. 
attribute  that  inequality  ? — I attribute  it  partly 
t?  the  foot  that  pauperism  is,  in  my  opinion,  and 
always  will  be  more  prevalent  in  the  towns  than 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  partly  to  the  law  which 
regulates  chargeability. 

7401.  Are  there  _ any  steps  which  you  would 
recommend  with  a view  to  lessen  the  inequality  in 
question? — I would  alter  the  law  of  chargeability 
by  going  back  to  the  last  five  years  instead  of  the 
last  three  for  the  charging  of  a pauper  to  the 
division  in  which  he  had  constantly  resided 
longest,  requiring  a minimum  residence  to  make 
him  chargeable  in  a given  division  of  two  years 
instead  of  one  year  as  at  present. 

7402.  You  would  change  the  law  of  charae- 
ability  in  that  respect,  but  you  would  preserve 
the  principle  of  electoral  chargeability  ?— Cer- 
tainly ; I believe  such  a change  would  slightly 
cure  the  inequality  now  under  consideration,  but 
I do  not  anticipate  that  any  great  result  in’ that 
direction  would  arise  from  it. 

7403..  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  electoral  divisions,  which  took 
place  some  10  or  12  years  ago,  has  been  attended 
with  most  beneficial  results  ? — In  some  cases  it 
has  been  beneficial,  in  other  cases  injurious.. 
When  the  change  took  place  which  threw  off  the 
feeders,  the  good  land,  the  unpauperised  land 
which  was  attached  to  the  outlying  town  districts, 
and  left  the  town  unsupplied  by  such  land,  it 
very  much  added  to  the  inequality  of  the  poor- 
rate ; for  instance,  at  St.  Mary’s,  that  electoral 
division  had  formerly  a considerable  extent  of 
rural  district  attached  to  it ; it  is  now  without 
that  advantage,  and  its  rates  have  been  as  high 
as  5 s.  in  the  pound. 

7404.  You  think  that  it  produced  inequality  of 
rating  ? — Yes. 

7405.  But  was  there  any  special  connexion 
between  that  fine  land  and  St.  iVJary’s? — It  was 
immediately  adjacent  to  it. 

7406.  But  was  it  not  distinctly  a rural  district, 
whereas  the  other  was  an  urban  district?— I 
should  not  think  it  was  distinctly  so,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  in  the  approach  to  an  Irish 
town,  where  the  rural  district  ends  and  the  urban 
district  begins. 


7407.  Is  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
in  workhouses  increasing  or  otherwise,  and  is  it, 
in  your  view,  desirable  to  introduce  any  fresh 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  bastardy? — The 
number  is  slightly  increasing;  it  has,  in  fact, 
increased  enormously  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  legitimate  children,  but  that  results 
from  the  altered  state  of  the  country  as  to  the 
number  of  women  who  apply  for  relief,  so  that 
the  illegitimate  children  occupy  a more  prominent 
place. 

7408.  And  also  illegitimate  children  usually 
remain  in  the  workhouse  very  much  longer  than 
others  ? — Very  much. 

7409.  Therefore,  that  comparison  between,  for 
instance,  the  year  1850  and  the  year  1860,  which 
some  witnesses  have  attempted  to  draw,  is  alto- 
gether fallacious  ? — Quite  so. 

7410.  Would  you  suggest  any  fresh  legislation 

on 
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■on  the  subject  of  bastardy  ? — On  the  whole,  I 
would. 

7411.  Will  you  state  what  change  you  would 
recommend  ? — I think  that  the  present  state  of 
things,  in  which  all  the  consequences  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  two  parents  are  thrown  upon  the 
mother,  is  felt  to  be  harsh  and  unjust.  I do  not 
think  that  if  you  divide  the  consequences  attend- 
ing it,  and  throw  part  upon  the  man,  you  will 
very  much  diminish  illegitimacy ; but  you  would 
satisfy  public  opinion. 

7412.  What  is  the  precise  alteration  in  the  law 
which  you  would  recommend  ? — The  English  law 
enables  the  mother  to  sue  the  putative  father  for 
the  support  of  an  illegitimate  child ; that  is  one 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  question.  The  other 
mode,  which  I think  would  be  the  more  proper 
one  in  Ireland,  is  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  take  steps  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  support  of  the  child. 

7413.  Lord  IVaas.]  That  would  only  refer  to 
parties  receiving  relief  ? — Only  to  parties  re- 
ceiving relief. 

7414.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Which  of  those  modes 
would  you  recommend  to  be  introduced  into  Ire- 
land?—On  the  whole,  personally,  I prefer  the 
latter  mode. 

7415.  Woujd  you  apprehend  any  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  suggested  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  in  the  form  of  quarrels  at  Boards 
of  Guardians,  or  partiality  to  people  of  particular 
classes?  — No,  I would  not;  but  I think  that 
whichever  of  those  two  modes  you  adopt,,  you 
will  make  the  position  of  the  woman  better  than 
it  is.  She  will  in  either  case  go  to  the  putative 
father,  and  say,  “ If  you  do  not  make  an  arrange- 
ment Avith  me,  I will  put  the  law  in  force  against 
you.  In  the  one  case. I will  bring  an  action,  and 
in  the  other  case  I will  go  into  the  workhouse, 
and  the  guardians  will  recover.”  In  either  case 
she  will  make  use  of  that  power  as  an  engine  to 
recover  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 
To  the  extent  to  which  you  make  her  position 
better,  you  may  be  said  to  increase  her  motives 
to  misconduct.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be 
putting  a check  upon  the  man,  but  I am  not  san- 
guine in  my  anticipations  of  benefit  from  the 
change  suggested,  but,  on  the  whole,  I would 
recommend  it. 

7416.  There  is  a provision  in  the  law  for 
charging  the  fuiieral  expenses  of  persons  who,  at 
their  death,  were  in  the  actual  receipt  of  relief) 
and  there  is  a proposal  to  extend  it  to  cases 
where  bodies  are  found,  and  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  are  unknown;  do  you  concur  in  this 
amendment,  and  have  you  any  additional  sug- 
gestions to  make  on  the  subject  ? — I concur  % 
it;  and  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  persons  whom  the 
guardians  may  deem  to  have  been  destitute  at 
the  time  of  their  death. 

7417.  Bo  you  consider  that  the  state  of  the 
law  is  now  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  burial- 
grounds  in  which  to  bury  the  paupers  who  die 
in  workhouses;'  are  there  not  places  in  which 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  grave- 
yards within  a convenient  distance  from  the'work- 
house  ? — Y ery  considerable. 

,7418;  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  upon 
that  subject  ? — I should  prefer  our  having  a light 
to  claim  the  land,  just  as  for  any  other  public 
purpose,  but  I am  not  sure  whether  Parliament 
m^ts  wisdom  would  give  us  that  power. 


7419.  Your  suggestion  would  be  to  give  com- 
pulsory power  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners,  to  take  land  in 
convenient  places  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
burial-grounds  ? — Yes ; just  the  same  as  with 
other  public  bodies,  for  public  purposes  only. 

7420.  Lord  iVaas.]  Have  Boards  of  Guardians 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  land?— Yes,  those 
difficulties  constantly  occur ; in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bublin,  the  Bathdown  Union  has  been 
advertising,  and  doing  its  best,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  do  it. 

7421.  Would  you  recommend  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  poor-rates  defrayed  the  expense,  the 
person  should  be  buried  in  the  paupers’  buryino-- 
ground  ? — I think  that  would  be  a wise  and  pru- 
dent check  upon  abuse. 

7422.  Bo  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
in  large  unions,  where  an  unknown  person  with- 
out friends  died  by  the  wayside  at  a good  distance 
from  the  union?— It  should  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians  probably. 

7423.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it 
to  their  discretion? — Yes. 

7424.  To  give  power  to  bury  the  person  in  the 
paupers’  ground  if.  the.  Board  of  Guardians 
thought  fit  ? — Leaving  it  simply  to  their  dis- 
cretion. 

.7425;.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Have  any  circumstances 
arisen  since  the  clauses  to  establish  a blind  asylum 
in  connexion  with  the  Poor  Law  were  drawn,  to 
render  such  an  establishment  in  your  opinion  less 
desirable  ?— Yes;  I have  had  a letter  from  the 
person  in  whom  the  property  is  vested,  stating 
that  he  would  rather  make  use  of  it  for  other 
purposes ; also  the  number  of  the  blind  has  con- 
siderably diminished,  while  the  number  of  asy- 
lums has  considerably  increased  ; therefore  1 
recommend,  on  the  whole,  that  the  clauses  be  with- 
drawn. 

7426.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  the 
South  Bublin  Workhouse,  as  regards  its  disci- 
pline ? — I have.  I would  first  express  my  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  tender  as  a witness  Mr. 
Otway,  the  inspector  of  the  district,  on  account 
of  his  state  of  health.  He  produced  a medical 
certificate,  stating  that  he  was  totally  unable  to 
attend,  when  we  required  him  to  prepare  himself 
as  a witness ; and  my  regret  is  the  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  time  which  he  has 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  state  of  that 
workhouse  ; for  instance,  in  1857  we  find  from 
his  diary  that  he  gave  78  days  to  it;  in  1860, 
74  days ; in  1861,  up  to  the  time  when  this  re- 
turn was  made  out,  namely,  the  month  of  May, 
31  days.  He  seems  to  have  been  unsparing  of 
his  time.  The  attention  of  this  Committee  has 
been  drawn,  to  the  number  of  committals  to  gaol 
among  the  inmates  of  the  South  Bublin  Work- 
house.  Now,  I observe  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  relieved  in  the  workhouse  of 
the  South  Bublin  Union  in  the  period  referred 
to  comprises  a list  of  69,031  persons. 

7427.  Sixty-nine  thousand  and  thirty-one  se- 
parate persons  ? — Yes;  that  is  to  say,  the  number 
of  persons  discharged  and  admitted  each  year 
was,  1850,  5,000;  for  1851,  4,000;  for  1852 
4,000  ; for  1853,  5,000 ; and  so  forth. 

7428.  Have  you  got  a similar  return  with  re- 
spect to  the  North  Bublin  Union,  where  no  such 
complaints  have  been  made  ? — No,  but  we  could 
calculate  that  from  the  comparative  number  of 
inmates. 

Xx  7429.  Mr. 
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7429.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  In  that  calculation  do  you 

include  the  re-admission  of  the  same  person  as  if 
it  were  a separate  person  ?— Possibly  that  may  he 
done;  I cannot  tell  you.  Fearing  when  I left 
Dublin  that  Mr.  Otway  would  be  unable  to  at- 
tend tliis  Committee,  I devoted  a day  to  the 
visitation  of  each  of  the  Dublin  workhouses.  I 
did  not  devotg  my  time  to  those  visits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information,  but  in  order  that 
I might  appear  before  this  Committee  as  a wit- 
ness. In  point  of  fact,  much  more  information 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  of  our  inspectors,  and  from  other 
sources,  than  from  a casual  visit  of  this  kind;  but 
I was  particularly  anxious  to  get  a list  of  the 
females  in  the  workhouse  who  had  misconducted 
themselves,  and  the  guardians  gave  me  a list  of 
the  46  girls  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  who 
were,  regarded  as  constituting  the  refractory 
class,  to  which  I will  refer.  I find,  for  instance, 
with  respect  to  Ann  Loftus,.  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  that  the  actual  length  of  time 
spent  by  her  in  the  workhouse  was  2 years,  2 
months,  and  20  days.  The  length  of  time  to 
which  her  history  relates  extends  over  6 years, 
8 months,  and  12  days.  She  had  49  times 
left  the  workhouse.  Charlotte  Butler  left  the 
workhouse  19  times.  Alicia  Coogan  left  the 
workhouse  6 times.  Mary  Lynam  left  the 

workhouse  21  times.  I need  not  go- through  the 
list ; but  I will  hand  it  in,  to  show  you  what  were 
the  constant  habits  of  those  persons  with  respect 
to  going  out  of  the  workhouse  and  returning  to 
it,  and  what  an  unsatisfactory  unsettled  class  of 
people,  they  were.  In  October  1857  we  wrote 
to  the.  guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse, 
saying,  “ The  Commissioners  for  administering 
the  Laws  for  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  have 
had  before  them  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  on  the 
22d  instant,  by  which  they  request  the  Commis- 
sioners,. under  the  circumstances  stated  therein, 
to  invest  the  guardians  with  power  to  revive  the 
regulation  which  formerly  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  namely,  to  refuse  re-admis- 
sion to  persons  who  capriciously  demand  their  dis- 
charge sooner  than  one  month  after  they  leave  the 
■workhouse,  unless  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity.”  Here  I find  the  same  tendency  of 
young  persons  to  demand  their  discharges,  and 
the  inability  of  the  guardians  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
to  which  I have  already  adverted.  Here  we 
have  a union  in  which  they  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  demanding  their  discharges,  to  which  I trace, 
in  a great  measure,  their  subsequent  misconduct. 

7430.  Mr.  Monsell.']  But  we  have  in  Dublin  two 
unions,  the  North  Dublin  Union,  which  appears  to 
be  well  and  satisfactorily  managed,  and  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  with  respect  to  which  so  many  com- 
plaints have  been  made ; can  you  explain  how  it.  is 
that  the  South  Dublin  Union  does  not  appear  to 
be.  managed  in  so  satisfactory  a way  as  the  North 
Dublin  Union  ? — In  the  North  Dublin  Union  we 
have  an  administrative  Board,  of  considerable 
ability  ; we  have  a chairman  who  gives  orders  as 
for  the  Board  of  Guardians  acting  as  a whole; 
we  have  experienced  workhouse  officers,  with  a 
general  feeling  of  kindliness  and  anxiety  to  assist 
and  to  educate  and  _ train  the  young ; we  have  a 
Board  of  Guardians  who  do  not  separate  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  inmates ; we  have  a Board 
of  Guardians  who  are  under  the  National  Board. 
It  is,  of  course,  painful  and  invidious  in  a person 


in  my  position  to  draw  distinctions  of  this  kind  - 
but  I will  say  that  not  one  of  those  advantages 
exists,  either  at  all,  or  to.  the  same  extent,  in  the 
Southern  Union.  There'  is  there  a want  of  col- 
lective action ; particular  guardians  manage  par- 
ticular interests,  and  look  after  particular  matters. 
In  that  respect  I believe  the  South  Dublin  Union 
stands  alone ; and  alone,  I believe,  in  the  ten- 
dency to  insubordination  among  a certain  small 
class  of  inmates..  There  are  2,500  inmates  or 
very  nearly  so,  who  behave  well,  because ’the 
number  who  behave  ill  is,  after  all,  confined  to 
30  or  40.  I have  visited  both  workhouses,  and 
both  are,  on  the  whole,  clean;  and  had  I not 
been  told  of  the  insubordination  existing  in  one 
■of  them,  so  far  from  having  detected  it,  I can 
state  that  there  was  nothing  that  would  have 
enabled;  me  to  see  that  any  inmate  of  the  South 
Dublin  Workhouse  was  disorderly.  I believe 
the  guardians  are  anxious  to  do  their  best  to  pro- 
vide all  that  is  necessary  for  the . destitute  com- 
mitted to  their  care  ; they  are  the  most  ready  to 
re-admit  the  poor  and  infirm  ; but  success  has  not 
attended  their  efforts  from  the  point  at  which 
.they  started  in  dividing  creed  from  creed,  and  in 
leaving  separate  guardians  to  manage  particular 
interests  and  classes. 

7431.  But  having  reference  not  only  to- what 
you  have  seen,  but  to  the  information  you 
have  obtained  with  regard  to  the  state  of  those 
two  unions,  and  putting  aside  also  the  class  of 
thoroughly  disorderly  persons,  do  you  not  con- 
ceive that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  two 
unions  is  very  different? — I think  the  moral 
atmospher-e  of  the  one  is  very  superior  to  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  other,  and  I can  ac- 
count for  that  in  no  other  way  than  the  way  in 
which  I have  already  attempted  to  do  it. 

7432.  There  was  some  reference  made  to  your 
name  in  connexion  with  the  Celbridge  Union ; is 
there  anything  that  you  wish  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  on  that  subject? — Archbishop  Cullen 
stated  in  evidence  that,  “ Wolfe  (the  master)  was 
charged  with  defrauding  the  union,  by  entering 
paupers  who  had  no  existence..  That  Mr.  Lennon 
(the  clerk)  was.  also- charged  with  defrauding  the 
union  ; and  that  the  matron  was  charged  with  an 
improper  intimacy  with  the  clerk.  That,  on 
investigation,  the  clerk  and  the  master  were  dis- 
missed; and  that  the  matron  was  called  on  to 
resign,  on  the  ground  that,  although  the  charge 
against  her  had  not  been  proved,;  her  conduct  had 
given  rise  to  such  scandalous  reports  as  must 
destroy  her  legitimate  influence  over  the  inmates. 
That  Mr.  Senior  afterwards  wrote  to  M r.  Man- 
sell. (deputy  . chairman)  to  the  effect,  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  guardians  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  matron,  she  might  remain.  The 
charges  of  fraud  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
proved,  but  gross  irregularities  and  deceptions 
were  proved  against  the  plerk  and  master,  and 
they  were  dismissed.  In'  regard  to  the  matron, 
Mr.  Mansell  called  at  the  office  and  received 
from  Mr.  Senior  a verbal  communication  to  the 
effect  that  any  representation  the  guardians 
might  make  would  receive  attention,  and  a similar 
communication  was  subsequently  made  to  him  in 
writing.  Another  guardian  called  who  took  the 
opposite  view.” 

7433.  Lord  AWs.]  Who  was  the  other  guar- 
dian ? — Mr.  Bingham  : “ Another  guardian  called 
who  took  the  opposite  view  regarding  the  matron’s 
case,  and  pressed  upon  me  the  propriety  of  her 
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■removal.  I gave  to  botli  tlie  invariable  answer 
given  to  persons  wlio  call  upon  the  Commissioners 
to  express  their  views  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  union  officers,  to  the  effect  that  any 
representations  from  the  guardians  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commissioners,  and  have  their 
proper  weight.  The  Archbishop,  therefore,  has 
been  misinformed.  The  matron’s  case  was,  when 
I last  heard  from  Dublin,  still  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Commissioners.  The  charges  regard- 
ing misappropriation  of  clothing  not  having  been 
fully  inquired  into,  no  charge  of  impropriety  was 
established  against  the  matron.  Indiscretion  of 
manner,  tending  to  lower  her  influence  over  the 
inmates,  was,  we  thought,  proved;  but  the  in- 
spector’s report  was  not  a strong  one  against 
her.” 

7434.  Mr  .Monsell.']  But  the  statement  of  the 
Commissioners  was,  I think,  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  matron’s  conduct 
had  been  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  she 
should  not  retain  her  situation? — Yes;  I will 
-hand  in  the  whole  of  the  letters. 

7435.  Did  not  Mr.  Burke  investigate  the  case  ? 
— -Yes ; I could  hand  in  his  report  and  our  letter. 

7436.  Do  you  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
■Committee  to  some  statements  made  with  regard 
to  some  females  who  were  sent  out  from  the  Mill 
Street  Union? — Yes;  Dr.  Phelan  said  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  out  of  22  girls  who  were  sent 
out  last  harvest  from  that  workhouse,  16  had  re- 
turned pregnant.  Mr.  Horsley  says,  “ I have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  grounds  whatever 
for  the  statement  in  question.”  “ Since  the 
month  of  February  1858,  up  to  the.  present  time, 
no  pauper  inmate  has  been  discharged  from  the 
workhouse  on  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians without,  such  order  being  recorded  on  the 
face  of  the  admission  and  discharge  book ; and  after 
a searching  investigation,  I have  been  able  to  learn 
of  one  case  only  in  which  a woman  compulsorily 
discharged  from  the  workhouse  returned  thereto 
in  a pregnant  state.”  “The  only  possible  foun- 
dation I can  imagine  for  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Phelan  is  the  fact  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
having,  on  the  12th  of  February  1858,  ordered 
the  discharge  of  22  inmates,  comprising  three 
men  of  the  respective  ages  of  50,  16,  and  16 
years,  one  boy  aged  13,  three  women  aged  40 
years  each,  three  women  aged  30  years  each,  one 
woman  aged  27,  one  ditto  aged  23,  one  ditto 
aged  20,  one  ditto  aged  19,  one  ditto  aged  18, 
two  ditto  aged  16,  one  girl  aged  15,  two  ditto 
aged  14,  and  two  children  under  two  years  of 
age.  Two  of  the  women,  aged  40  each,  had 
each  an  illegitimate  child  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge,  but  none  of  these  women  or  girls  re- 
turned pregnant  at  any  time  since  to  the  work- 
house,  except  a -woman  named  Mary  King,  who 
had  a second  illegitimate  child  two  years  and  a 
half  after  her  discharge  on  the  16th  of  February 
1858,  and  -who  had  been  re-admitted  to  the  -work- 
house  three  days  after  her  discharge  on  that 
occasion,  having  frequently  been  in  and  out  of 
the  workhouse  of  her  own  accord  during  the  in- 
terval between  February  1858  and  the  birth  of 
her  last  child  in  1860.  The  22  persons  whom  I 
have  mentioned  as  being  ordered  out  of  the 
house  by  the  guardians  on  the  16th  February 
1858  were  discharged  from  it  on  the  19th  of  that 
month,  but  eight  of  the  women  and  girls  were 
re-admitted  on  the  following  day,  the  con- 
stabulary of  Mill-street  having  found  shelter  for 
them  during  the  preceding  night.  As  regards 
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this  case,  I beg  to  state  that  on  the  2d  of  March 
1858,  I visited  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  official  inspection,  and  having  then 
learned  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  I made 
a report  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject, 
and  they  in  consequence  addressed,  on  the  25th 
of  that  month,  a strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  against  the  practice  of 
ordering  indiscriminately  discharges  of  pauper 
inmates  from  the  workhouse,  since  which  time 
the  Board  of  Guardians  has  discontinued,  at  least 
as  far  as  women  and  girls  are  concerned,  the 
practice  of  discharging  inmates  to  look  for  em- 
ployment.” 

7437.  Mr.  Herbert .]  You  have  been  reading 
from  a report  by  Mr.  Horsley  of  an  inquiry  in- 
stituted at  your  direction,  on  oath,  in  consequence 
of  a statement  made  by  Dr.  Phelan  before  this 
Committee  about  those  girls? — Yes;  Dr.  Phelan 
must  have  been  misinformed.  I may  state  here, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  industrial  training 
in  workhouses,  that  it  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  its  results  ; but  I will  hand  in  tabular 
information  on  that  subject  at  a future  date. 

_ 7438.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Is  there  any  general  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  grant 
superannuations  to  worn-out  workhouse  officers  ? 
— Seventy-one  Boards  of  Guardians  have  ex- 
pressed a wish  that  union  officers  should  be  su- 
perannuated. Twelve  have  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  such  superannuation.  Witli  respect 
to  39,  the  entry  is,  “Circular  read;  no  order 
made  thereon;”  while  in  41  cases  the  circular  is 
either  not  entered  or  not  acknowledged  on  the 
minutes. 

7439.  What  is  your  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  superannuation  ? — I am  very  much  in 
favour  of  it,  my  own  point  of  view  being  mostly 
that  of  the  public  interest.  I look  much  more  to 
that  than  to  the  interest  of  the  officers. 

7440.  On  what  principle  would  you  propose 
that  superannuation  should  be  given:? — Precisely 
as  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  It  is 
in  practice  found  extremely  difficult  to  part  with 
a union  officer  whose  best  days  have  been  spent 
m the  service  without  in  some  manner  remu- 
nerating him  for  his  past  services.  You  feel  that 
the  man  has  broken  down,  and  has  got  no  fund  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  you  bear  with  his  incapacity 
instead  of  pushing  him  off.  You  may  be  aware 
that  you  might  probably  get  a better  man  for  the 
post,  but  until  some  case  of  incapacity  absolutely 
forces  upon  you  his  incompetence  he  still  retains 
his  office'  and  his  salary. 

7441.  Would  you  propose  that  any  system  of 
superannuation  should  be  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  Civil  Service  superannuation  ? — 
Upon  the  whole  I would  have  a system  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Civil  Service. 

7442.  Taking  exactly  the  same  number  of 
years  ? — In  such  cases  one  does  not  always  take 
that  scheme  which  is  actually  the  best,  but  that 
which  has  the  advantage  of  some  •prestige,  and 
that  which  leaves  popular  bodies  the  least  freer 
dom  of  action. 

7443.  If  that  principle  were  adopted  (I  am  not 
arguing  against  it)  there  would  be  a very  small 
amount  of  superannuation  given  in  ordinary  cases? 
— Very  small,  and  only  in  cases  where  an  officer 
had  devoted  at  least  10  years  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  union. 

7444.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Suppose  an  officer  had 
broken  down  after  seven  years’  service,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laborious  nature  of  his  duties,  what 
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would  you  do  ? — I should  be  disposed  to  give  him 
a gratuity,  but  not  a permanent  pension. 

7445.  Mr.  Monsell.']  I understand  you  to  say 
that  7 1 unions  have  passed  a resolution  in  favour 
of  superannuation  ? — Yes. 

7446.  Has  anything  been  stated  in  any  of  their 
petitions  as  to  where  the  funds  are  to  come  from  ? 
— I can  give  you  information  upon  that  subject, 
and  will  hand  in  a paper ; I must  say,  however, 
that  I conceive  those  superannuations  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  Irish  unions,  and  should  not  come 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

7447.  Is  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  71 
petitions? — I think  the  cases  in  which  they  re- 
commend that  the  Consolidated  Fund  should  be 
the  source  are  very  few. 

7448.  Mr.  Gregory.]  Are  there  not  many 
cases  in  which  Boards  of  Guardians  have  passed 
resolutions  in  favour  of  superannuation,  in  which 
they  have  carefully  left  it  ambiguous  as  to  the 
source  from  which  the  superannuation  should  be 
paid? — Yes. 

7449.  Mr.  Maguire.]  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  cases  are  very  few  where  the  guardians 
wish  to  have  the  superannuations  come  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund? — Very  few;  I have  here  a 
“ Statement  showing  the  number  of  local  Poor- 
Law  officers  who  would  be  eligible  for  super- 
annuation under  the  proposed  clauses,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  salaries,  and  also  of 
their  salaries  and  emoluments ; showing  also  the 
number  of  such  officers  who  are  over  60  years  of 
age,  and  have  served  10  years  or  upwards,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  their  salaries,  and  of 
their  salaries  and  emoluments ; and  also  the 
amount  of  the  superannuation  allowance  to  which 
they  would  be  entitled  (calculated  at  one-sixtieth 
for  each  year  of  service) ; and  showing  also  the 
amount  of  the  fund  which  it  is  estimated  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  in  order  to  provide 
permanently  for  the  superannuation  of  all  officers 
who  might  become  entitled  to  it  under  the  pro- 
posed clauses,  the  amount  which  each  union  would 
be  required  to  contribute  to  that  fund  in  the  ratio 
of  the  salaries  payable,  and  the  poundage  rate  on 
the  valuation  which  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  sum  to  be  contributed ; ” which  I will  hand  in 
to  the  Committee.  [ The  Witness  handed  in  Paper 
No.  3,  Vide  Appendix.] 

7450.  Mr.  Monsell. J Will  you  give  us  an  in- 
stance or  two  out  of  the  unions  mentioned  in  that 
table  ? — I will  take  the  top  union,  that  of  Abbey- 
leix.  The  total  number  of  officers  who  would  be 
eligible  for  superannuation  would  be  seven ; the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  salaries  of  officers  would 
be  204 1. ; the  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  and 
allowances  of  officers  would  be  329  l. ; the  num- 
ber of  officers  who  are  over  60  years  of  age,  and 
who  have  served  more  than  10  years,  would  be 
two ; the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salaries  of 
those  officers  would  be  24 1. ; the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  those  officers 
would  be  63  l. ; the  aggregate  annual  amount  of 
superannuation  which  would  be  payable  to  those 
officers  in  column  5,  if  paid  upon  the  amount  of 
their  salaries,  would  be  6 /.  8 s.,  and  if  paid  upon 
the  amount  of  their  salaries  and  emoluments, 
would  be  16 1.  15  s. 

7451.  And  what  is  the  valuation  of  the  union  ? 

' — The  amount  required  to  be  raised  to  form  a 
fund  to  provide  permanently  for  the  superannua- 
tion of  all  officers  who  would  be  eligible  would  be, 
if  calculated  on  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  408 
and  if  calculated  on  the  amount  of  their  salaries 


and  emoluments,  658  l.  The  poundage  rate  re- 
quired to  raise  the  amount,  if  calculated  on  their 
salaries,  would  be  lid.,  and  if  calculated  on  their 
salaries  and  emoluments,  would  be  24  d. 

7452.  Lord  John  Browne.]  What  officers  of 
the  workhouse  are  referred  to  in  that  list?— I am 
afraid  I cannot  state  that ; I can  do  so  by  next 
Monday. 

7453.  Mr.  Monsell.].  But  the  state  of  things 
supposed  in  that  table  could  hardly  ever  by  possi- 
bility arise,  namely,  a state  in  which  you  would 
be  giving  the  fullest  amount  of  superannuation 
for  the  whole  number  of  officers  who  would  be 
eligible  for  superannuation  ? — Certainly  not ; the 
408 1.  which  would  be  required  in  the  case  of 
Abbeyleix  supposes  that  all  the  officers  lived  to  a 
certain  age,  and  got  the  superannuation.  It  is  an 
estimate. 

7454.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Your  estimate  is 
only  according  to  the  poor  officers  who  would 
come  under  the  superannuation  list  ? — It  will  be 
seen  by  the  Table,  column  2,  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  officers  who  would  be  eligible  for  super- 
annuation under  the  arrangement  proposed  is 
1,439  ; that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  sala- 
ries (column  3)  is  48,878 1.  6 s.;  and  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments (column  4)  is  76,855  /.  1 s.  The  number 
who  would  at  the  present  time  be  entitled  to 
superannuation  (that  is,  the  number  who  have 
served  10  years  or  upwards,  and  are  60  years  of 
age  or  more)  is  only  104  (column  5),  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  salaries  of  these  104  is 
3,325  l 5 s.  (column  6),  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  salaries  and  emoluments  (column  7) 
4)818  l.  Is.  4 d.  The  annual  amount  required 
to  pay  the  superannuation  of  these  last-mentioned 
officers,  calculated  upon  their  salaries  alone 
(column  8),  is  891  l.  7 s.,  and  upon  their  salaries 
and  emoluments  (column  9)  1,251  /.  7 s.  4 d. 
This,  however,  is  no  doubt  greatly  under  the 
annual  amount  that  would  eventually  be  required, 
being  less  than  2 per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  sala- 
ries, while  it  appears  that  the  superannuations 
paid  in  the  Civil  Service  are  equal  to  14  per  cent, 
on  the  aggregate  salaries.  So  large  a per-centage 
as  this  is  not,  however,  likely  to  be  reached  in 
the  local  P oor  Law  service  for  many  reasons,  the 
service  being  more  fluctuating,  and  being  entered 
generally  at  a later  period  of  life ; the  superan- 
nuations at  present  in  course  of  payment  in  the 
Civil  Service,  moreover,  are  generally  under  the 
old  scale,  .which  is  higher  than  the  present 
scale.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
after  a period  of  20  years,  only  about  7 per  cent, 
of  the  officers  are  in  a position  to  claim  superan- 
nuation by  age  and  length  of  service,  and  that  the 
amount  of  their  superannuations  would  be  less 
than  2 per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  salaries  paid  to 
all  officers  eligible.  Seven  per  cent,  on  the  sala- 
ries (one-half  the  per-centage  in  the  Civil  Service) 
may,  perhaps,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  highest 
point  to  which  the  annual  charge  for  superannu- 
ation is  likely  to  reach  at  any  time.  This  would 
amount  to  3,421  l.  per  annum,  calculated  on  the 
salaries  alone,  and  to  5,379  l.  per  annum  if  calcu- 
lated on  salaries  and  emoluments.  A sum  of 
97,756  l.  raised,  and  invested  at  3 per  cent.,  would 
provide  permanently  for  this  estimated  superan- 
nuation on  the  former  calculation,  and  153,710  l. 
on  the  latter.  The  former  would  require  a rate 
of  2 d.  in  the  pound,  and  the  latter  a rate  of  3 d. 
in  the  pound.  The  proportions  in  which  the 
several  unions  would  be  required  to  contribute, 
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calculated  on  the  ratio  of  the  salaries  now  payable 
by  each  one  shown  in  columns  10  and  11,  and  the 
poundage  rate  required  in  each  case  in  columns 
12  and  13.  It  is  an  estimated  increase  of  891 1. 
a year,  or  one-eighth  of  a penny. 

7455.  An  annual  increase? — I think  that  is 
too  high,  but  I have  purposely  made  it  so,  wishing 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

7456.  Lord  Naas.']  Upon  what  scale  would  the 
superannuation  you  propose  be  based  ? — The  scale 
of  the  Civil  Service. 

7457.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Do  you  propose  that  there 
-should  be  a uniform  charge  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland  for  that  purpose,  or  that  each,  individual 
union  should  superannuate  its  own  officers  ? — I 
should  very  much  prefer  its  being  done  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland ; if  it  were  not  so  in  the  first 
place,  union  A might  be  more  liberal  than 
union  B,  and  cases  of  hardship  might  arise  which 
it  would  be  impossible  at  once  to  reach.  Again, 
if  it  is  done  by  the  whole  of  Ireland,  you  raise 
the  whole  of  the  service  ; whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  an  officer  entering  a union  would  know  that 
-his  prospects  depended  in  some  degree  upon  his 
popularity,  and  upon  the  views  that  might  be  held 
by  a Board  of  Guardians  20  years  hence,  when 
he  came  to  be  old. 

7458.  Lord  IVaas.]  You  think  that  if  super- 
annuations were  given  at  all,  they  should  be 
given  on  a uniform  scale  to  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
regulated  by  the  same  rules,  and  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  with  respect  to  age  as  the  Civil 
Service  superannuations  ? — I am  not  quite  sure 
with  respect  to  age ; the  length  of  service  should 
be  the  same ; but  I should  be  sorry  to  tie  up  the 
guardians  in  respect  of  age. 

7459.  I mean  the  age  of  retirement? — Then 
I entirely  concur  in  that  view. 

7460.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  admission, 
would  it  not  be  better,  if  you  gave  superannu- 
ation, that  provision  should  be  made  that  the 
public  should  get  the  services  of  the  individual 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  by  limiting  the 
age  of  admission  ?- — Theoretically,  that  would  be 
so;  but  there  would  be  a practical  difficulty  in 
arranging  that.  The  most  important  officer  in 
tlie  workhouse  is  the  master,  and  I should  be 
sorry  to  take  a young  man  for  that  post. 

7461.  Could  there  not  be  ages  fixed,  so  that 
elder  men  might  be  taken  as  masters,  and  the 
younger  men  as  warders,  and  so  on  ? — In  many 
workhouses  there  are  few  or  no  gradations ; you 
anight  have  a regulation  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  Civil  Service,  saying  that  a master 
should  count  10  years  extra;  but  I think  it  is 
hardly  necessary. 

'4 62.  Is  it  the  case  that  promotion  takes  place 
trom  lower  to  higher  grades  in  workhouses? — 
from  union  to  union,  and  hence  the  great  im- 
portance of  a uniform  scale;  you  have  to  meet 
the  case  of  a union  officer  who  has  acquired  his 
training  in  one  union,  and  devotes  his  latter  days 
to  the  service  of  a second  union. 

G63.  You  think  it  would  be  a very  great 
advantage  to  the  public  service  that  a system  of 
promotion  should  exist? — Yes. 

7464.  You  think  that  anything  that  would 
Yes  t0  C'leclc  tliat  would  be  a very  great  evil  ? — 

^465.  Do  you.  not  think  that  superannuation 
y particular  unions  independent  of  each  other, 
p aced  under  different  circumstances  and  acting 
y itterent  rules,  would  to  a great  extent  tend 
7-ent  tlie  promotion  of  officers  from  one 


union  to  another  ? — It  lvould  have  that  tendency, 
and  might  so  act  to  a considerable  extent. 
r^466.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  framing  a scale  of  superannuation 
which  should  apply  to  all  Ireland,  and  which 
would  be  by  far  more  economical  than  a system 
of  superannuation  by  particular  unions-?— I think 
there  would  not;  of  course,  it  would  be  neces- 
s]ary  the  Board  of  Guardians  with  whom 
the  officer  had  served  should  certify  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  man 
had  discharged  his  duty,  in  a way  analogous  to 
that  adopted  in  the  Civil  Service. 

7467.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  ultimate 

decision  before  an  officer  was  superannuated  ? I 

should  put.  the  Board,  of  Guardians  under  the 
I oor  Law  in  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  I should  put 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  the  position  of 
the  Treasury. 

7468.  In  every  case  the  superannuation  would 
be,  both  as  to  its  amount  and  as  to  all  other  cir- 
cumstances, recommended  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, and  would  not  take  effect  until  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  ? — 
Just  so. 

7469.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Except  in  cases  where  a 
self-acting  scale  would  apply  ? — Exactly. 

74/0.  Lord  Naas.]  The  self-acting  scale  would 
be  the  maximum  in  all  cases,  but  circumstances 
might  arise  under  which  Boards  of  Guardians 
would  not  be  justified  in  giving  the  full  maxi- 
mum ? — Yes. 

7471.  In  the  Civil  Service,  although  that  mini- 
mum is  given  in  most  instances,  it  is  departed  . 
from  in  others  ? — Yes,  where  the  service  has 
been  less  successful ; for  instance,  in  the  case  of 

a person  having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  service 
after  10  years,  or  in  the  case  of  his  services  not 
having  been  effective  from  bad  health,  he  receives 
a smaller  sum. 

7472.  In  the  Civil  Service  the  head  of  the 
department  must  certify  that  the  person  claiming 
the  superannuation  has  used  throughout  the 
whole  time  of  his  service  fidelity  and  zeal  ? — 
Yes. 

7473.  Would  you  not  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  the  same  certifi- 
cate in  the  case  of  superannuation  being  given  to 
the  officers,  in  poorhouses? — Yes,?  and  that  they 
should  be  signed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for 
he  is  their  servant. 

7474.  Mr.  Monsell.]  In  the  Civil  Service  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  department  to  certify 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Treasury  are  to 
judge  and  to  decide? — Yes;  to  give  the  facts.  In 
the  Poor  Law  service  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  give  facts,  while  the  decision  would  rest 
with  us. 

7475.  Lord  Naas.]  So  that,  in  fact,  by  the 
adoption  of  a general  system  of  superannuation, 
such  as  you  propose,  very  great  additional  checks 
would  be  imposed  upon  tlie  obtaining  of  the 
superannuations  as  compared  with  any  checks 
which  could  possibly  be  imposed  by  a system 
which  would,  be  worked  by  each  individual 
union  ? — I quite  concur  in  that  opinion. 

7476.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that 
a well-regulated  system  of  superannuation  is  in 
the  long  run  economical,  and  would  save  the 
ratepayers  in  many  cases  from  paying  for  the 
services  of  persons  who  from  age  and  infirmity 
are  unable  to  perform  their  duties? — Yes;  both 
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in  public  and  in  private  life  an  inefficient  servant 
is  very  expensive. 

7477.  Do  you  think  that  owing  to  the  time 
which  the  Poor  Law  system  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, which  is  now  25  years,  the  period  has 
arrived  when  those  cases  are  becoming  more 
frequent  than  they  have  been  ? — Yes ; I know 
the  clerk  of  a particular  union  with  which  I was 
acquainted  as  inspector  in  Ireland,-  more  than  20 
years  ago ; he  now  seems  to  show  signs  of  being 
worn  out,  and  his  salary  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  provide  for  his  family ; it  is  felt  that  his 
remaining  in  office  is  an  evil,  but  the  guardians 
will  not  push  him  out,  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
hard  case. 

7478.  Evils  of  that  kind  you  think  are  begin- 
ning to  arise  ?— Yes. 

7479.  In  all  probability  the  disinclination  to 
superannuate  officers  existing  in  many  Boards  of 
Guardians  will  be  likely  to  be  removed  as  that 
evil  becomes  more  apparent  every  year  ? — Yes  ; 
I think  this  would  be  a very  cheap  system  of 
superannuation,  and  that  the  actual  expense 
would  be  very  small ; 1 think  also  that  it  is  more 
attractive  to  the  recipient  than  a larger  salary 
would  be,  though  it  cost  less. 

7480.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  a system  of  superannuation  in  all 
essential  particulars  different  from  the  general 
system  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7481.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  introduce 
such  a neW  element  ? — Yes ; I find  that  the 
administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  take,  upon  the 
whole,  the  same  view ; it  is  a new  subject  to  us 
all.  I feel  the  more  strongly  upon  the  subject 
that  I have  considerable  departmental  experience 
of  the  advantage  of  the  power  of  pensioning 
officials. 

7482.  Lord  Naas.]  All  the  officers  of  'the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Commission  receive  super- 
annuations ? — Yes. 

7483.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Is  there  any  such 
system  in  use  in  the  Poor  Law  in  England  ? — 
No. 

7484.  IIow  long  has  the  Poor  Law  been  in 
operation  in  England  ? — Since  the  43d  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

7485.  Some  hundreds  of  years? — Yes. 

7486.  And  they  have  not  found  it  necessary  in 
England  to  adopt  superannuation  ? — They  have 
not  done  it. 

7487.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  well  to  let 
the  subject  be  mpre  maturely  considered  before 
making  such  a Change  with  respect  to  a law 
Which  has  only  been  in  operation  25  years  in 
Ireland? — I confess,  if  I saw  my  way  to  con- 
siderable advantage  from  it,  I should  be  re- 
luctant to  postpone  it  for  three  centuries,  hoping 
for  a gradual  growth  of  public  opinion  Upon  tlie 
subject. 

7488.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  a more 
simple  method  to  increase  the  salaries  now  paid 
to  Poor  Law  officers  ? — Of  course  that  is  a matter 
of  opinion,  and  my  own  view  is  Worth  no  more 
than  that  of  anybody  else  ; but  I do  much  prefer 
a system  by  which  a small  benefit  is  held  over 
a mail’s  head  for  a number  of  years.  I think  he 
becomes  a better  servant  every  year  he  is  in  the 
office.  It  is  not  always  a good  thing  to  increase 
a Ilian’s  income.  If  you  double  his  income,  per- 
haps you  double  his  temptations,  • or  his  motives 
to  expenditure  ; he  may  save  out  of  it,  but  he 
may  not,  upon  the  whole.  I would  prefer  giving 
a man  a fair  salary,  with  a prospect  of  remunera- 


tion at  the  end  of  his  days,  though  I repeat  that 
is  a matter  upon  which  my  opinion  cannot  have 
the  smallest  weight  beyond  that  of  any  person 
outside  ; it  is  purely  a public  question. 

7489.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  English  Poor  Law  ?— Consider- 
able. 

7490.  Has  that  question  to  your  knowledge 
been  under  discussion  in  any  English  unions  ?~_ 
No ; but  when  I was  in  England  the  Pensions. 
Act  was  not  developed  in  its  present  state ; only 
certain  persons  were  then  entitled  to  pensions. 
The  Civil  Service  has  materially  changed  its. 
phase  within  the  last  20  years ; but  that  is  a 
subject  which  I would  rather  not  go  into. 

7491.  Mr.  Maguire.]  Is  not  the  system  of 
superannuation  almost  new  in  England  ? — Yes. 

7492.  New  in  the  Civil  Service? — Yes,  quite 
new. 

7493.  Is  not  the  system,  of  which  Lord  Naas 
was  the  author,  quite  new  ? — The  existing  Bill  is 
very  new,  but  the  Bill  before  it  was  of  the  time 
of  George  the  Third. 

7494.  But  the  new  Bill  effects  a complete  re- 
volution in  the  matter  ? — Complete. 

7495.  Mr.  Monsell.]  Will  you  put  in  a return 
of  the  number  of  paupers  above  and  below  15 
years  of  age,  distinguishing  their  religion,  in  each 
union,  and  also  the  religious  profession  of  the 
clerk,  master,  matron,  schoolmistress,  schoolmaster, 
and  the  medical  officers,  whether  in  the  work- 
house  or  attending  dispensaries? — Yes. 

7496.  And  also  a return  of  the  class  of  officers 
you  propose  to  superannuate  ? — There  would  be 
the  master  and  the  matron  in  all  cases  ; the  clerk 
in  most  cases ; the  relieving  officer  seldom,  and 
the  apothecary  always ; sometimes  the  resident 
medical  officer ; but  I exclude,  speaking  largely 
and  generally,  chaplains  and  medical  officers ; I 
would  also  include  the  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress. 

7497.  Lord  Anns.]  Would  you  not  rather  be 
inclined  to  lay  down  this  rule,  that  no  workhouse 
officer  should  be  entitled  to  superannuation  who 
had  not  during  the  whole  period  of  his  service 
given  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  union; 
that  would  be  an  intelligible  rule,  would  it  not, 
and  one  that  could  not  be  deviated  from  in  any 
case? — I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  should 
not  superannuate  any  person  who,  at  the  period 
■of  -his  leaving  the  service  of  the  union,  did  not 
give  up  liis  whole  time  to  that  service ; but  I do 
not  think  I am  prepared  to  extend  that  limi- 
tation to  the  whole  time  of  service. 

7498.  I think  you  say  that  you  would  super- 
annuate the  relieving  officers  in  some  cases ; but 
I believe  there  are  very  few  instances  in  which 
the  relieving  officer  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
the  service  of  the  union? — We  do  not  require 
his  'constant  attendance  except  in  town  unions. 
There  his  case  ought  to  be  considered;  but  where 
he  has  a small  farm  of  20  acres  or  so,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  and  has  other  occupations  besides 
his  occupation  as  relieving  officer,  -he  would  fall 
without  the  rule. 

7499.  Is  there  any  other  officer  who  does  not 
give  rip  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of 
the  union  whom  you  would  place  within  the  rule? 
— I would  not  give  the  superannuation  to  any  one 
who  did  not  give  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  union;  but  I did  not  think  ol 
making  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole 
time  of  the  officer,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
service,  should  have  been  given  up. 

7500.  Mr. 
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7500.  Mr.  Monsell.~\  Would  not  you  have 
considerable  difficulty,  when  you  came  to  frame 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  if  you  were  to  say  that 
superannuation  should  be  given  to  an  officer 
, giving  up  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the 
union  at  the  period  at  which  he  claimed  his 
superannuation,  but  who  had  not  given  up  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  union 
during  many  years  of  the  time  for  which  he  made 
his  claim? — Yes;  perhaps  it  would  be  safer, 
though  it  might  lead  to  individual  hardship,  to 
.restrict  the  giving  of  superannuation  to  officers 
who  have  given  up  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
iservice  of  the  union,  from  the  time  of  their  having 
entered  the  service. 

7501.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Any.  officer  who, 
.from  the  time  of  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  had  been  required  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  public  service,  should,  you  think,  come 
on  the  superannuation  list? — Yes;  he,  and  he 
only. 

7502.  Even  though  the  circumstances  of  the 
union  might  so  change  that  he  had  some  small 
leisure  time  ?■ — Yes. 

7503.  Mr.  Monsell.  ] With  respect  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  suggested  by  certain 
unions  on  the  western  coast,  in  providing  medical 
relief  for  the  inhabitants  of  different  islands  lying 
along  that  coast,  has  that  question  been  brought 
-before  you? — Very  strongly  from  time  to  time. 

7504.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  on  that  subject,  because,  practically, 
many  of  the.  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are 
actually  deprived  of  all  medical  relief  for  many 
weeks  in  the  year,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  a sea  passage,  which  make  it  impossible  for  a 
medical  officer  to  go  to  the  union  ? — If  you  sur- 
round a rocky  island  with  a stormy  sea,  and  there 
is  no  wealth  upon  the  island  to  support  a medical 
officer  or  a relieving  officer,  I am  afraid  there  is 
no  immediate  and  complete  cure  for  the  evil. 
We  have,  from  time  to  time,  placed  relieving 
officers  upon  such  islands  when  they  have  been 
in  great  distress,  and  shall  do  so  again,  as  occasion 
requires. 

• 7505.  With  respect  to  the  Islands  of  Innis- 
lioffin  and  Innishark,  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  Clifden  Union  are  very  anxious  that  you 
■should  bring  their  case  before  the  Committee, 
and  any  similar  .cases  in  Ireland,  which  they 
believe  not  to  exceed  five,  and  to  press  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  some  provision  being  made 
bv  the  State  to  meet  their  difficulties  ? — I suppose 
there  really  would  be  no  other  way. 

7506.  Lord  John  Browne. ] Take  the  island  of 
Imnskea,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  with  a popula- 
tion tinder  300 ; it  would  not  be  possible  to.  do 
anytlung  there,  would  it? — Nothing  without  an 
absolute  confiscation  of  the  property,  and  then 
the  product  would  not  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
Staff. 

7507.  Mr  .Maguire.']  I think  that  the  tendency 
. your. evidence  in -reference  to  those  insertions 
m the  visiting  book  was,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  are  exceedingly  well  satisfied 

ith  the  administration  of  the  Boor  Law  in  that 
country  ? J have  made  no  such  general  assertion ; 
iT*  merely  laid  certain  facts  and  observations 
ore  the  Committee,  and  left  them  to  draw  their 
own  inferences. 

y598,  But  the  impression  on  your  own  mind, 
tW  Wuge  from  your  reading  those  extracts,  is, 

0- 28  °U  iaVG  l)ro°f  that  the  Roman  Catholic 


bishops  of  Ireland  are  exceedingly  well  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 
will  say  that  I was  for  10  year's  an  inspector  in 
Ireland,  and  that  at  no  time  did  any  Roman 
Catholic  priest  or  bishop  (and  I was  on  pretty 
intimate  relations  with  them)  convey  to  me  any 
expression  of  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  work- 
house  system ; and  no  such  expression  of  opinion 
by  Roman  Catholic  prelates  has,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  been  made  against  that  system 
until  very  recently. 

7509.  But  very  recently  are  there  not  very 
serious  complaints  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.,  and  have  not  those  complaints 
been  embodied  in  petitions  which  have  been  very 
numerously  signed  ?— I take  those  petitions  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  a very  small 
minority. 

7510.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  petitions  lately 
presented  to  Parliament? — I believe  I have  seen 
the  substance  of  them  as  it  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. 

7511.  Have  you  seen  one  from  the  city  of 

Dublin  which  was  signed  very  largely  ? I pre- 

sume I have  seen  its  outline.  ° 

7512.  Did  that  express  satisfaction  with  the 

law,  and  with  its  operation  ? — I do  not  know  who 
drew  up  that  petition,  or  who  signed  it ; but  allow 
me  to  say  that  I do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  petitions  on  popular  subjects  which  are  so  got 
up.  ° 

7513.  If  you  knew  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  adopted  that  petition,  and 
sanctioned  its  statements,  would  you  still  say 
that  it  was  a petition  to  which  you  would  not 
give  any  weight? — Any  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  considerable 
weight. 

7514.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  statements  in 
that  petition,  to  your  knowledge,  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land?— I believe  some  statements  have,  but 
whether  identical  with  that  petition  or  not  I do 
not  know. 

7515.  If  that  were  the  case  in  reference  to 
those  statements,  taking  it  in  that  limited  sense, 
would  you  then  state  to  the  Committee  that  they 
merely  represented  the  views  of  a small  minority 
m Ireland  ? — -A  small  minority  of  whom  ? 

.7516.  A small  minority  of  the  population? — I 
Blink  the  best  judges  of  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  are  those  who  have  the  most  practical 
knowledge  of  its  working ; namely,  the  Board  of 
Guardians ; and  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  having  been  made  by  them. 

75.17.  Would  you  say,  if  the  statements  in  the 
petitions  were  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland,  that  they  should  be  taken  to 
represent  the  views  of  a minority,  and  a small 
minority,  in  that  country  ? — A small  minority  of 
whom  ? 

7518.  A small  minority  of  the  population;  of 
the  people  of  that  country  ? — If  every  person  who 
has  property  in  Ireland  has  a right  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  guardians  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  if  the  result  of  such  power  is  the  return  of 
popular  guardians,  I conceive  that  they  will  best 
embody  the  views  of  the  people  of  Ireland  on  the 
subject  of  the  Poor  Law. 

7519.  I repeat  my  question.  If  the  statements 
made  in  those  petitions  have  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 

x x ^ land. 
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land,  do  you  then  state  that  those  petitions  express 
the  views  of  a minority,  and  a small  minority, 
of  the  people  ? — I do.  I must  infer,  if  popular 
opinion  does  not  respond  to  such  petitions,  that 
those  petitions  do  not  represent  popular  opinion. 

7520.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  petitions  making 
such  statements  have  not  been  sent  in  from  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  have  not  been  numerously 
signed  ? — Such  is  my  impression. 

7521.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  a sufficient  provision  for  the 
decencies  of  divine  worship  in  workhouses  in  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

7522.  With  every  respect,  I ask  you  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  you  are  a Protestant  gentleman  ? — Yes. 

7523.  How  many  Roman  Catholics  are  there 
on  your  Board.  Is  there  a single  Roman  Catholic 
on  the  Board  of  your  Commission? — No. 

7524.  Mr.  Power  is  a Protestant,  and  you  are 

a Protestant ? — Shortly,  we  are  all  Pro- 

testants. 

7525.  You  stated,  I think,  that  the  inspectors 
were  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes. 

7526.  How  many  inspectors  have  you? — We 
have  13  in  all. 

7527.  How  many  Roman  Catholic  eyes  have 
you  among  them  ? — We  have  two  ordinary  Poor 
Law  inspectors  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
we  have  two  medical  inspectors  who  are  Homan 
Catholics. 

7528.  Four  out  of  11  ? — I find  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  inspectors  are  to  the  Protestants  as  four 
to  nine. 

7529.  Was  there  at  any  time  a larger  propor- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics? — In  that  particular 
branch  there  was ; and  also  at  an  earlier  period 
there  was  a still  larger  element  of  Protestantism 
than  there  is  now. 

7530.  But  at  a subsequent  time  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  became  larger  ? — The  Roman 
Catholic  element  became  larger. 

7531.  And  now  the  Roman  Catholic  element 
is  very  much  reduced? — The  Roman  Catholic 
element  is  somewhat  reduced,  but  it  is  larger  than 
it  was  a very  short  time  ago.  From  a feeling  that 
it  was  desirable  (other  interests  considered,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  considered)  to 
restore  a larger  amount  of  the  Catholic  element  to 
the  inspectorships,  we  filled  up  the  only  vacancy 
which  recent  years  had  put  at  our  disposal  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman. 

7532..  Do  you  think  it  is  prudent,  inasmuch  as 
you  desire  to  render  the  administration  of  the  law 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  country  generally, 
that  there  should  be  no  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
Board  of  the  Commission,  and  those  who  are,  as 
you  state,  the  eyes  of  the  Commission,  those 
through  whom  the  Commission  see,  should  be 
almost  exclusively  Protestants? — My  views  are 
entirely  different  from  your  own  ; my  views  are, 
that  in  the  public  service,  on  the  whole,  little  or 
no  reference  should  be  made  to  people’s  religious 
sentiments ; my  views  are,  that  if  a public  body 
consists  of  a certain  number  of  people,  you  should 
shut  out  of  your  view  the  creed  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  that  if  a vacancy  occurs  you  should 
not  consider  whether  you  can  give  a certain 
amount  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element,  or  whether 
you  can  give  a certain  amount  of  the  Protestant 
element,  but  that  you  should  promote  to  the  office 
the.  person  who,  from  length  of  service,  or  from 
individual  fitness,  is  most  calculated  to  serve  the 
public  well. 


.7533.  But  would  not  confidence  be  rather  in- 
spired, m the  people  by  a seeming  impartiality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Commission  equally  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  where  the 
the  population  are  divided,  as  in  Ireland,  and 
where  it  might  be  supposed  there  was  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  eyes  of  the  Com-- 

missioners,  to  see  with  Protestant  eyes  ? If  the 

present  number  of  the  Commissioners  happened  to 
consist  exclusively  of  Protestants  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other,  and  if 
there  happened,  at  the  time  of  a vacancy  occur- 
ring, to  be  an  officer  eminently  qualified  by  cha- 
racter, by  previous  service,  or  by  fitness,  to  fill 
the  post,  then,  whether  he  were  a Protestant  or  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I would  put  him  into  the 
post  irrespectively  entirely  of  any  such  considera- 
tion ; and  I believe  that,  in  the  lon«-  run  the 
public  confidence  would  be  far  better  gained  by 
not  looking  to  the  religion  of  the  person  appointed. 

7534.  But  do  you  think  that  the  confidence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  is  secured' 
by  having  every  officer  on  your  Board  of  adminis- 
tration of  this  law  (which  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic- 
people  of  Ireland)  a Protestant? — It  is  not  for 
me  to  act  as  the  mouthpiece  or  the  praiser  of  my 
own  Board,  but  I do  believe  that  at  this  moment 
there  exists  great  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  present  holders  of  the 
office. 

7535.  But  if  it  happened  that,  instead  of  there 
being  five  Protestant  gentlemen,  ex-officio  and 
other,  administering  thejaw,  there  were  five  Roman 
Catholie  gentlemen  administering  it,  do  you 
think  that  would  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  the  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  ?' 
— I do,  had  that  state  of  things  grown  up,  as  is 
now  the  case,  from  length  of  service,  and  fitness 
for  the  office,  totally  irrespective  of  religion. 

7536.  Supposing  you  had  five  angels  out  of 
Heaven  on  that  Commission,  all  calling  them- 
selves Roman  Catholics,  if  that  were  a possible 
state  of  things,  do  you  really  mean  to  state  to 
this  Committee  that  you,  knowing  the  population 
of  Ireland,  believe  that  they  could  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  the  country? — I do  believe  so,  even 
although  a devil- wrote  newspaper  attacks  con- 
constantly  against  it.  If,  on  the  whole,  those  five 
persons  acted  and  wrote  with  perfect  sincerity,  I 
Believe  public  opinion  would  go  with  them  in  the 
long  run. 

7537.  But  as  you  are  five  fallible  human 
beings,  with  the  prejudices  of  human  beings, 
do  you  think  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  the 
administration  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  must 
have  the  confidence  of  those  who  do  not  respect 
your  prejudices  or  agree  with  your  opinions? — - 
I have  already  expressed  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  fact,  namely,  that  we  have  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

7538.  Suppose  you  were  reforming  the  Board 
to-morrow,  would  you  recommend  a different 
constitution  of  the  Board  ? — If  I had  to  recon- 
stitute that  Board  to-morrow,  or  any  other  public 
Board  in  Ireland,  I should  try  and  introduce,  as 
far  as  I could,  such  a division  of  religious  opinions 
as  would  represent  each  persuasion;  but  I should 
be  aware  that  in  process  of  time  circumstances 
must  arise  through  which  that  balance  would  be 
disturbed,  from  causes  not  within  the  control  of 
the  governing  body. 

7539.  But 
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7539.  But  if  you  were  reforming  the  Board  of 
•Commissioners  to-morrow,  you  would  recom- 
mend that  there  should  be  a fair  distribution  of 
representation  of  religious  opinions  ? — Ye$;  sup- 
posing (which  you  do  not  contemplate)  that  large 
new  powers  were  introduced ; that  we,  for  in- 
stance, had  to  double  the  corps  of  inspectors,  I 
should  bring  before  my  colleagues  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  representing  the  three  deno- 
minations. 

7540.  But  the  larger  and  the  more  important 
the  interest  concerned,  is  it  not  the  more  necessary 
to  conciliate  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ? 
— I am  not  very  fond  of  conciliating  prejudices. 

7541.  But  do  you  think  it  right,  that  you,  a 

Protestant  gentleman,  who  cannot  have  sympathy 
with  Roman  Catholic  feelings ? — I have  sym- 

pathy,and  have  had  sympathy  with  Roman  Catholic 
feelings.  When  I acted  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 

I was  the  constant  referee  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  in  the 
district.  The  majority  of  the  Boards  were  Pro- 
testants, and  the  Roman  Catholics  naturally  looked 
to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  minority ; and 
if  that  was  the  state  of  things  there,  I believe 
you  would  find  it  to  be  the  same  in  other  parts. 

7542.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  unmeaning  cry 
when  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  unite 
in  thinking  that  there  should  be  a re-constitu- 
tion of  the  Board,  so  as  to  secure  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  religions? — I have 
too  much  respect  for  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Ireland,  to  wish  to  express  opinions  contrary 
to  theirs,  and  I rather  decline  that  point  of 
examination  therefore,  on  which  my  views  cannot 
have  any  weight. 

7543.  But  do  you  not  think  the  feelings  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  taken  as  a guide 
rather  than  the  mere  opinion  of  a Protestant 
gentleman  on  a matter  of  such  grave  importance  ? 
—That  is  merely  putting  the  same  question  in 
different  words. 

7544.  But  which  do  you  think  ought  to  have 
the  greatest  weight,  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
feelings  are  really  interested  in  the  question,  or 
the  mere  opinion  of  a gentleman  of  a different 
persuasion  ? — I dislike  yielding  to  popular  cla- 
mour ; the  great  mischief  in  Ireland  arises  from 
antagonistic  feeling  between  'Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

7545.  Let  me  repeat  my  last  question  : which 
do  you  think  ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight, 
the  opinions  of  those  whose  feelings  are  really 
interested  in  the  question,  or  the  mere  opinion  of 
a gentleman  of  a different  persuasion  ? — The 
question  is  one  which  I cannot  answer. 

7546.  You  do  not  mean  to  designate  demands 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy 
as  mere  vulgar  clamour? — I never  designated 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy  as  mere  vulgar 
clamour. 

‘547.  And  if  they  did  express  a wish  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission  should  be  altered, 
so  as  to  represent  all  religions,  do  you  think  that 
that  opinion  would  be  entitled  to  all  considera- 
tion ? — To  grave  consideration. 

7548.  Row,  in  reference  to  the  provision  for 
the  decencies  of  religious  worship,  do  you  say, 
that  it  is  sufficient  in  workhouses  at  the  present 
Moment.?— I trust  it  is ; in  one  workhouse,  where 
the  provisions  were  not  sufficient,  we  endeavoured, 

0 2lan^araUS’  t0  ^0rce  ^ie  oliardians  to  make 


them  better;  but  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
decided  against  us,  and  we  failed. 

7549.  Lord  iVaas.]  What  union  was  that? — 
The  Rewtownards  Union. 

7550.  Mr.  Maguire.']  Is  there  any  reason  in 
your  mind,  why  a pauper  should  not  be  treated 
with  more  respect  than  a criminal  ? — Both  ought 
to  be  treated  with  respect. 

7551.  Is  there  not  ample  provision  made  for 
the  decencies  of  religious  worship  in  prisons, 
whether  county  or  Government  ? — I am  aware 
that  in  prisons  generally,  from  their  large  com- 
mand of  funds,  greater  expenses  can  be  gone  into 
for  all  purposes,  than  in  workhouses. 

7552.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  there  is  more 
ample,  provision  for  the  decencies  of  religious 
worship  in  county  or  Government  gaols,  than  in 
workhouses  ?— I cannot  compare  them  ; I have 
no  knowledge  of  prisons. 

7553.  Does  your  information  go  thus  far,  that 
there  are  separate  chapels  entirely  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  religious  worship  in  prisons  ? 
— It  may  be  so,  but  I do  not  know. 

7554.  Have  you  ever  been  in  one  of  the  gaols 
of  Ireland? — Yes. 

7555..  Was  there  a chapel  there  ? — I did  not 
notice  it ; I was  not  taken  into  it. 

7556.  W as  it  ever  brought  to  your  notice,  that 
under  Captain  Crofton’s  system,  there  are  chapels 
in  those  Government  establishments  ?— Ro. 

7557.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  scarcely  any 
one  of  the  unions  in  Ireland,  there  is  what  may 
be  called  a separate  chapel? — I have  already 
mentioned  to  the  Committee,  that  in  32  unions, 
a portion  of  the  workhouse  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  performance  of  Roman  Catholic  relio-ious 
worship. 

7558.  Exclusively  for  the  performance  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  religious  worship? — Yes;  in  com- 
mon language,  turned  into  a chapel. 

7559.  Exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  wor- 
ship ? — Yes. 

7 560.  In  the  workhouses  of  many  of  the  unions, 

I believe,  it  is  the  common  dining  hall  that  is 
used  periodically  for  such  purpose? — Yes;  which 
appears  to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  on  the  occasion  which  I 
have  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  their 
particular  wish  that  “ a proper  recess  ” should  be 
specially  kept  for  the  performance  of  mass,  which 
we  at  once  introduced. 

7561.  But  was  not  that  demand  made  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  Poor  Law ; was  not  it  in  1841  ? 
—In  1841. 

75.62.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  are  now  anxious  that  there  should  be 
a separate  place,  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Roman  Catholic  worship  ? — I believe  so. 

.7563.  Inasmuch  as  you  complied  with  the 
wishes  expressed  by  the  bishops  in  1841,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  have  had  great  experience  now 
of  the  necessity  of  a place  exclusively  set  apart 
for  religious  worship,  would  you  not  defer  to  their 
wishes  ? — As  coming  through  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians ; but  we  have  not  power  under  the  statute 
to  compel  Boards  of  Guardians  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense, if  it  should  be  contrary  to  their  wish;  and 
we  believe;  that  we  obtain  that  which  is  satisfac- 
tory to.  the  inmates  in  a better  mode  by  following 
the  action  of  the  Board. 

7564.  I am  asking  your  opinion  as  a Protestant 
gentleman? — I believe  we  are  following  the 
course  which  is  best  adapted  to  provide  separate 
^ T places 
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places  of  worship  by  following  the  action  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  rather  than  meeting  it, 

7565.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  religious  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  unions  of  Ireland  that  there  should  be  a 
place  set  apart  for  daily  devotion,  and  not  merely 
for  Sundays  and  holidays  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

7566.  Did  any  of  your  Catholic  inspectors  ever 
tell  you  that  it  was  a great  source  of  comfort  and 
consolation  to  old  and  infirm  persons  to  go  into  a 
chapel  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  self-com- 
munion at  any  hour  ? — No  such  opinion  has  been 
expressed  to  me  by  any  Roman  Catholic  officer 
during  the  20  years  that  I have  spent  in  Ireland. 

7567.  If  you  had  a larger  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  inspectors,  is  it  not  possible  that  that 
might  come  to  your  observation  ? — As  it  has  not 
come  to  my  knowledge  at  present,  I do  not  think 
that  doubling  the  number  of  inspectors  would 
increase  the  arithmetical  chances  of  its  doing  so. 

7568.  If  you  were  a Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, do  you  not  think  you-  would  better  under- 
stand the  religious  wants  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  ? — The  same  means  of  access  would  be 
open  to  me  then  as  now. 

7569.  Would  you  not  then  know  them  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? — You  put  me  in  the  position  of 
my  religious  opinions  being  different  from  what 
they  are  now. 

7570.  Yes;  but  you  seem  not  to  know  what 
the  result  would  be  ? — I do  not  know. 

7571.  You  have  alluded  to  the  union  of 
Youghal ; is  not  that  union  presided  over  by  a 
mixed  Board  ? — Yes. 

7572.  What  was  the  last  resolution,  with  re- 
spect to  the  chaplains,  adopted  at  that  Board  ?--- 
They  recommended  that  the  salary  should  be 
fixed  at  80 1.  for  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 

7573.  When  was  that? — If  the  Committee 
wish  me  to  go  into  the  Youghal  case,  I must  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  read  two  letters. 

7 574.  You  may  put  in  the  correspondence  upon 
the  subject,  but  I will  ask  you  this,  you  first 
stated  that  you  thought  60 1.  was  a fair  salary  ? — 
Yes. 

7575.  And  the  Board  of  Guardians,  consisting 
of  mixed  religions,  and  of  all  classes  and  creeds, 
advised  the  giving  of  a higher  salary  ? — Yes. 

7576.  And  their  opinion  was  so  strong  upon 
that  point,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench? — Yes. 

7577.  And  were  defeated  there? — Yes. 

7578.  Then  you  offered  70  l.  ? — Yes. 

7579.  Then  75  l.  ?— Yes. 

7580.  Why  did  you  offer  that  75  l.  ? — There 
had  been  some  increase  of  numbers. 

7581.  What  increase  ? — I cannot,  from  memory, 
give  the  exact  numbers. 

7582.  Were  there  20?— That  was  one  of  the 
motives,  and  another  motive  was  to  obtain  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  for  the  place,  find  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  all  parties. 

7583.  Why  should  not  the  Commissioners  defer 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  espe- 
cially where  that  Board  of  Guardians  represented 
all  classes,  and  recommended  that  a certain  salary 
should  be  given  ? — The  Legislature  thought 
proper  to  leave  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
salary  with  us,  and  we  think  our  duties  will  be 
best  carried  out  by  adhering  to  a fixed  and 
general  scale,  by  departing  from  which  we  might 
■do  harm. 


7584.  Do  you  not  know,  perfectly  well,  that 
the  poor  of  that  union  are  deprived  of  the  con- 
stant ministrations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
man  ?^-They  go  to  mass,  and  I believe  they  have 
a parochial  clergyman. 

7585.  He  attends  the  sick? — Yes. 

7586.  Is  there  not  a great  difference  between 
the  occasional  visits  of  a parochial  clergyman  and 
the  constant  supervision  of  a chaplain  ? — Yes  • so 
much  so,  that  we  have  _ constantly  exerted  our- 
selves to  get  that  supervision. 

.7587.  And  yet  you,  acting  in  your  discretion, 
will  not  yield  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 

the  Board  of  Guardians  upon  that  subject? 

I must  beg  to  read  that  letter. 

7588.  You  will,  of  course,  read  the  letters  on 
both  sides  then? — Yes;  this  is  a letter  from  Mr. 
Butt  to  Mr.  Power,  May  31st,  1861 : “I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  27th,  and  the 
two  enclosures  ; you  have  not  sent  me  yours  to 
Mr.  Murphy  of  the  23d,  but  I had  already  heard 
of  it.  I am  greatly  disappointed  at  the  result. 
I had  great  hopes  that  our  few  words  of  conver- 
sation had  almost  settled  it ; Mr.  Cardwell  was 
entirely  under  that  impression.  I am  afraid  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  matters  to  a close  with  the 
offer  of  75  l.  You  will  remember  that  the  guar- 
dians at  first  fixed  100 1.  a year,  and  this  was  done 
unanimously  by  a Board  of  Guardians,  in  which 
there  is  as  strong  a representation  of  Protestant 
feeling  as  in  any  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Sub- 
sequently 80 1.  was  fixed,  by  all  parties,  as  the 
very  lowest  sum  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  a clergyman  to  support  himself 
in  Youghal.  Now  see  the  position  of  the 
parish  priest ; Mr.  Murphy  has  said,  4 I or  my 
curates  cannot  take  the  chaplaincy,  because  our 
hands  are  already  full.’  You  wish  the  office  to  be 
taken  by  a parochial  clergyman.  Mr.  Murphy 
says,  4 To  do  this  I must  appoint  a third  curate, 
but  I will  do  so  if  the  Poor  Law  authorities  will 
give  such  a salary  as  will  meet  the  expense.’ 
He  gives  you,  I cannot  but  think,  the  most  con- 
vincing assurance  that  his  reasons  are  bona  fide. 
In  refusing  the  chaplaincy  he  rejects  a positive 
and  undeniable  income,  a matter  to  which  even 
clergymen  are  not  generally  indifferent  And  he 
further  proves  that  he  is  not  desiring,  under  the 
name  of  a workhouse  chaplain,  to  make  the  Poor 
Law  pay  for  assistance  to  himself,  because  he 
proposes  that  the  new  clergyman  should  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  workhouse,  nay,  more,  that 
if  his  services  should  be  hereafter  required  in  paro- 
chial arrangements  the  salary  should  be  again 
reduced.  This  is  the  short  and  plain  case.  Is  it 
right  to  meet  this  by  an  offer  of  75  l.  ? Is  he 
to  bring  a curate  to  Youghal  at  a salary  lower 
than  the  amount  which  all  local  authorities  have 
declared  to  be  the  very  lowest  that  can  be  offered ; 
or  is  he  to  pay  the  difference  out  of  his  own 
pocket  ? Is  not  this  the  alternative  ? I do  not 
believe  the  bishop  would  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  a curate  unless  Mr.  Murphy  allows  him 
80 1.  I have  reason  to  believe  his  determination 
on  this  point  is  inflexible.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
suggest  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  should  administer  the 
trust  that  Parliament  has  confided  to  them ; yet 
I cannot  but  think  that  the  true  way  of  acting  on 
general  rules,  is  to  apply  their  meaning  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  The  proper  salary 
for  a chaplain  does  not  in  every  case  depend  upon 
the  number  he  has  to  attend.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined 
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mined  by  special  circumstances,  and  whenever 
the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  circum- 
stances entail  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
clergyman,  ought  they  not  to  sanction  the  expense 
upon  the  plain  ground  that  the  Legislature  lias 
cast  on  the  poor-rates  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding the  sum  that  is  fairly  requisite  to  secure 
the  ministration  of  public  religious  services  to  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  I do  not  think  you 
need  fear  any  improper  application  of  this  nature, 
if  the  principle  is  strictly  adhered  to,  that  the 
parochial  clergy  who  receive  the  proffered  salary 
renounce  all  possibility  of  benefit;  and  also  that 
it  shall  not  be  used  for  a mere  cover  to  obtain 
additional  clerical  assistance.  These  principles 
would  completely  guard  you  against  inconvenient 
or  improper  applications.  But,  in  truth,  the 
question  here  is  not  as  to  the  application  of  any 
general  rule.  You  have,  I think,  most  wisely 
admitted  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  case,  by 
sanctioning  an  increase  to  75/.  Is  it,  I ask  you, 
wise,  or  even  rational,  to  keep  up  an  irritating 
and  exasperating  dispute  for  the  difference  be- 
tween 75/.  and  80*?  No  principle  is  involved 
in  it.  There  would  seem  no  conceivable  reason 
for  insisting  on  the  one  instead  of  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  you  were  determined  to  show  the  gen- 
tlemen who  form  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, that  the  central  authority  is  determined  to 
thwart  them,  and  c snub’  them,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs.  Whatever  be  your 
motives,  this  is  the  effect.  They  say  80/.  is  the 
proper  _ sum ; you  say  75  /.  Why  ? ‘ Because  we 
choose  it;’  ” and  so  forth.  This  is  the  answer  of 
the  Commissioners  to  that  letter : “ Dublin,  4th 
June  1861.  The  Commissioners,  in  reply  to  that 
letter,  have  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  Youghal  chaplaincy,  that  in  the  appointment 
of  chaplains  they  are  required,  by  the  48th  section 
of  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  56,  to  give  a preference  to  some 
clergyman  officiating  or  acting  as  such  within  the 
parish  in  which  the  workhouse  is  situate,  and  that 
they  are  prohibited  from  appointing  more  than 
one  chaplain  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  It 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  provisions, 
that  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law, 
the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  expressed  them  desire,  that,  as  a general 
rule,  the  pastor  of  the  parish  should  be  the  chap- 
lain, and  should  be  permitted  to  associate  with 
him  his  own  curates  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty ; 
and  with  this  end  in  view  they  submitted,  that  in 
many  parishes  an  additional  clergyman  would  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  salary  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  50/.  per  annum,  and  that  it  should  exceed 
50/.  whenever  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates  ex- 
ceeded  oOO,  and  be  further  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  duties.  On  this  basis,  somewhat 
modified,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  economy,  the 
present  arrangements  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplaincies  are  for  the  most  part  founded.”  Then 
it  goes  on : “ The  Commissioners  are  aware  that 
a different  view  now  exists,  and  that  a desire  is 
noiv  expressed  to  have  a clergyman  appointed  at 
a salary  of  not  less  than  80/.,  who  shall  not  be 
connected  with  parochial  duty,  but  devote  him- 
1 ' ,ex°llIsively  *°  the  chaplaincy,  in  cases  in 
w.iicli  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates  exceed  a cer- 
am  number,  and  likewise  in  cases  in  which  the 
parochial  clergy  do  not  accept  the  chaplaincy  on 
e ground  that  they  are  fully  occupied  by  paro- 
, a duty,  or  are  unable,  from  other  circum- 
ances,  to  undertake  it.  In  accordance  with 
the  Commissioners  have  been  called 


on  to  make  the  salary  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  of  Youghal  Workhouse  80  /.,  expressly  on 
the  ground  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  be- 
ing fully  occupied  by  parochial  duty,  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  a chaplain  unconnected  with 
the  parish,  and  that  sum  being  necessary,  as  it  is 
stated,  for  the  maintenance  of  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  in  country  districts.  The  Commis- 
sioners, however,  have  hitherto  preferred  adhering 
to  the  course  originally  suggested  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  and  have  fixed  the  salaries  of 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  as  far  as  practicable  in 
reference  to  the  extent  of  duty  rather  than  in  re- 
ference to  any  amount  which  may  be  considered 
sufficient  or  necessary  for  the  support  of  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  parish  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  to  make  a 
separate  or  additional  clergyman  necessary.  The 
principal  grounds  for  that  conclusion  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 1.  If  the  non-acceptance  of  the  office  by 
the  parochial  clergy,  on  account  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  parish  which  are  not  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  Commissioners,  were  to  be 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  exclusive  chap- 
lain at  80  /.  per  annum,  that  would  be  liable  to 
occur  in  unions  where  the  number  of  workhouse 
inmates  woukl  not  appear  to  justify  so  large  a 
salary.  2.  If  it.  were  established  as  a rule  that 
80  /.  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  that  fact  would  furnish  an 
argument  against  a larger  salary  in  unions  where 
the  duty  is  very  extensive,  and  where  the  Com- 
missioners are  now  enabled,  through  the  salary  of 
the  chaplain,  one  only  being  allowed  by  law,  to 
compensate  the  parochial  clergy  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
time  of  one  clergyman.  3.  Lastly,  the  Commis- 
sioners feel  desirous  to  give  a practical  preference 
to  the  appointment  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  a 
general  rule,  not  only  because  that  course  is  indi- 
cated to  them  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  be- 
cause they  are  satisfied  from  experience  that  such 
a course  affords  the  best  guarantee  for  the  pre- 
servation of  harmony  and  the  maintenance  of  that 
just  influence  which  the  chaplain  ought  to  possess 
with  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  well  as  over  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  the  Commissioners  have  pressed  on  the 
parochial  clergy  of  Y ouglial  the  acceptance  of  the 
chaplaincy,  and  have  declined  to  give  facilities 
for  the  appointment  of  an  exclusive  chaplain,  by 
raising  the  salary  expressly  for  that  purpose  to 
the  exceptional  amount  (having  regard  to  the 
number  of  inmates)  of  80/.  per  annum.  With 
regard  to  your  observations  on  the  smallness  of 
the  difference  between  the  sum  proposed  by  the 
guardians  and  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Commissioners  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration the  language  recently  used  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  force  the  Commissioners  from 
the  position  they  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 
Youghal  chaplaincy.  His  words  are  thus  re- 
ported. It  was  suggested  that  although  the 
Commissioners  have  from  time  to  time  made 
concessions  to  the  guardians  until  finally  the  dif- 
ference between  them  has  been  reduced  to  a sum 
of  10/.,  the  Commissioners  must  now  give  way 
to  the  guardians,  because  the  sum  in  dispute  is  a 
small  sum.  But  this  case  involves  a great  prin- 
ciple which  is  as  well  tried  when  a small  sum 
is  at  stake  as  when  a great  sum  is  at  stake. 
The  principle  alluded  to  in.  this  language  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  Commissioners’  rndit  to 
Y T 2 exercise 
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exercise  the  discretionary  power  ; but  in  fact 
the  Commissioners  have  had  in  view,  as  already 
stated,  the  maintenance  of  other  important 
principles  as  well  as  the  vindication  of  their 
own  authority.  As  regards  the  responsibility 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  long  continued 
vacancy  in  the  chaplaincy,  the  Commissioners  beg 
your  attention  to  the  following  language  re- 
ported to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Hayes, 
in  giving  judgment  on  the  same  occasion.  Now, 
it  is  not  so  much  as  alleged,  that  the  Com- 
missioners are  not  willing  to  appoint  a proper 
person  to  the  office  of  chaplain,  if  such  a person 
applies,  but  the  whole  stress  of  the  case  is  laid  on 
this  allegation,  that  the  Commissioners  have  not 
offered  an  adequate  salary.  That  is  a matter  en- 
tirely for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  while  this  court  reserves  to  itself  the  power 
of  controlling  a merely  illusory  exercise  of  their 
discretion,  I think  we  cannot  say  that  they  have 
not  offered  a fair  and  reasonable  salary.  The 
argument  expressed  in  plain  English  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  Commissioners  ought  not  to  fix  any 
salary,  except  one  that  would,  under  all  circum- 
stances, secure  the  services  of  a chaplain ; in 
point  of  law,  I entirely  repudiate  that  argument. 
The  bare  statement  of  the  proposition  suffices  to 
show  the  dangers  that  would  result  from  adopting 
that  construction ; to  which  it  was  added  on  the 
same  point,  by  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  ‘ Even 
supposing  that  this  court  does  possess  a jurisdic- 
tion to  control  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Commissioners  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the 
guardians,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Commissioners  have  not  wisely  and  prudently 
exercised  the  discretion  cast  on  them  by  law.’ 
The  Commissioners  have  felt  themselves  forti- 
fied by  the  language  above  quoted  in  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  You- 
ghal  chaplaincy,  up  to  the  time  when  that  case 
came  before  the  court.  They  have,  nevertheless, 
not  neglected  their  duty  to  regulate  further  the 
salary,  on  a further  invitation  to  do  so,  under  a 
change  of  circumstances  involving  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  which  appears  likely  to  be  of  some 
duration.  They  now  leave  the  matter  where  it 
is,  with  much  regret  that  they  can  do  no  more 
consistently  with  their  public  duty  ; but  with  the 
fullest  conviction  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Youghal 
Union,  having  offered,  in  the  salary  of  75 1.  per 
annum,  what  they  believe  to  be  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  obtaining  the  services  of  an  additional 
curate  in  the  parish  of  Youghal.” 

7589.  Mr.  Maguire .]  Did  you  offer  7 51.  at  that 
time  ? — That  was  the  time.  W e began  by  offer- 
ing 60 1. ; when  the  case  was  tried  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  we  offered  70/.,  and  then  75/.  We 
wound  up  this  letter  by  saying,  “ Having  offered 
that  salary,  we  have  offered  what  we  believed  to 
be  an  ample  allowance  for  obtaining  the  services 
of  an  additional  curate  in  the  parish  of  Youghal.” 

7590.  Mr.  iValdron.~\  Was  not  there  a letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Dr.  Keane,  to  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  same  subject  ? — I think 
there  was. 

7591.  Will  you  put  that  in  ? — Yes. 

7592.  Mr.  MaguireJ]  Will  you  put  in  any 
letter  from  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  which 
has  not  before  appeared  ? — Yes. 

7593.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  is  really  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  a 


clergyman  could  be-  properly  maintained  under 
80  /.  a year  ? — If  the  Legislature  in  their  wisdom 
intend  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  chaplains,  they  had  better  o-iYe 
statutory  powers  to  do  so. 

7594.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  ought  to  be  a very  good  judge  of 
the  matter  ? — I do  not  think  he  should  be  thesole 
judge. 

7595.  But  I ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think 
that  he  is  a person  who  would  form  a very  fair 
opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  maintain  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  of  his  diocese  ? — His  opinion 
on  that  and  on  other  matters,  is  entitled  to  oreat 
weight. 

7596.  Ought  he  not  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
what  would  maintain  one  of  his  own  clergy  in 
his  own  diocese  ? — He  may  be  the  best  judge  in 
many  cases,  but  not  the  sole  judge. 

7597.  Is  he  the  best  judge  of  that  question? — 
I should  be  very  sorry  to  leave  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  members  of  the  legal  profession,  to  be 
decided  by  gentlemen  whqj  practise  at  the  bar, 
although  they  may  be  the  best  judges  in  one 
sense. 

7598.  Was  it  not  distinctly  understood  that 
this  clergyman  was  to  have  no  other  source  of 
emolument  than  what  he  was  to  derive  from  his 
office  of  chaplain  ? — Yes,  but  I find  that  in  ano- 
ther union  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  considers 
60  /.  an  adequate  sum  for  the  sole  support  of  a 
chaplain. 

7599.  What  union? — The  Castlecomer  Union. 

7 600.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  diocese 

of  Cloyne,  and  the  payment  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  of  Cloyne,  and  the  opinion  of  the  bishop 
upon  that  subject;  do  you  not  think  he  ought  to 
have  a full  knowledge  of  what  would  decently 
support  a clergyman  in  his  own  diocese? — It 
clearly  appears  that  if  bishops  determine  that,  we 
should  have  as  many  rates  of . salaries  as  there 
were  bishops. 

7601.  But  if  we  have  evidence  that  the  curates 
of  Cloyne  receive  on  an  average  from  all  sources, 
about  100  /.  a year,  would  you  not  think  80  /.  a 
year  a very  fair  salary  for  the  chaplain  of  the 
Youghal  workhouse  ? — I think  it  is  more  than 
fair,  inasmuch  as  I,  as  a member  of  our  Board, 
objected  to  give  that  amount. 

7602.  Did  you  not  waive  that  principle  in 
jumping  from  60  /.  to  75  /.  ? — No ; that  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  a compromise,  but  a principle 
can  be  as  well  tested  upon  a difference  of  5 /.  as 
upon  a larger  amount. 

7603.  You  said  that  the  number  of  inmates  in 
the  workhouse  had  increased,  can  you  say  that 
they  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  ? — 
Yes;  I think  so  fully. 

7604.  But  you  think  that  they  have  not  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  justify  your  giving  80/. 
instead  of  60  /.  ? — They  have  continued  to  increase 
steadily  from  the  very  point  when  we  first  fixed 
60/. 

7605.  There  being  a mixed  Board  of  Guar- 
diaus,  who  over  and  over  again  repeatedly  recom- 
mended that  this  salary  should  be  paid,  do  you 
not  think  that  their  opinion  is  entitled  to  some 
weight  ? — I should  think  that  every  such  opinion 
was  entitled  to  much  weight,  because  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  they  are  very  averse  to  giving 
salaries  to  chaplains,  and  we  have  had  to  fight 
them. 

7606.  But  are  we  not  now  confining  ourselves 

to 
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to  the  particular  case  of  Youghal? — I would 
rather  not  confine  myself  to  the  local  case  when 
there  are  other  cases  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

7607.  That  Board  of  Guardians  over  and  over 
recommended  that  a salary  of  80 l.  should  be 
given,  and  they  then  had  recourse  to  the  Queen’s 
Bench.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  others, 
have  recommended  that  as  the  right  sum,  and 
under  those  circumstances  do  you  not  think  that 
a Board  constituted  as  you  are,  ought  to  yield  to 
the  concurrent  advice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy ; of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — The  Board  of  Guardians 
seem  to  have  put  themselves  again  and  again  in 
the  wrong,  but  notwithstanding  that,  we  are 
anxious  to  meet  their  wishes;  we  have  shown 
that  already  by  augmenting  of  the  salary  till  you 
think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  principle,  .which 
I do  not  think. 

7608.  With  respect  to  the  South  Dublin  Union; 
were  you  present  when  a witness  stated  before 
this  Committee,  that  destitution  was  the  sole  test 
of  admission,  and  that  no  person  was  ever  refused 
admission  if  he  were  destitute? — l think  so. 

7609.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
some  half-a-dozen  young  women  had  been  re- 
fused not  later  than  a Aveek  or  10  days'  ago  ? — 
It  has. 

7610.  Did  your  Board  think  that  a proper 
refusal? — I think  I had  better  read  you  the 
letters  on  the  subject. 

7611.  Was  an  application  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  those  young  Avomen  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spratt? — It  is  a question  of  dates.  The  letter 
is  dated  the  5th  of  June : “ The  Commissioners 
for  administering  the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland,  have  had  before  them  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  on  the  30th  ultimo,  directing  that  a fe- 
male inmate  of  the  workhouse  named  Margaret 
Feeny,  be  discharged  therefrom,  and  not  re- 
admitted, in  consequence  of  her  having  been 
reported  by  wardmistress  Walker  for  cutting  up 
one.  of  the  house  handkerchiefs,  and  also  for 
having  been  insolent  in  the  Board-room  on  the 
previous  day  to  some  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  to  the  workhouse  master.  In 
reference  thereto,  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
state  that  it  is  competent  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  discretion,  to 
discharge. any  person  from  the  Avorkhouse  whom 
they  consider  to  be  no  longer  a proper  object  for 
relief ; a discretion  to  be  exercised  with  much 
caution,  and  Avith  due  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  case.  It  is  not,  however,  com- 
petent to  the  guardians  to  determine  that  any  per- 
son so  discharged  shall  not  be  re-admitted,  nor  can 
any  such  resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of  the 
Board  be  binding  on  the  guardians  assembled  at 
a future  meeting,  or  deprive  the  relieving  officer 
or  master  of  the  Avorkhouse  of  their  provisional 
power  to  admit  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity.” 

7612.  Do.  you  knoAv  how  many  persons  Avere 
refused  admission ; Avere  there  not  five  or  six  ? — 

I do  not  knoAv  the  exact  number ; this  letter 
refers  to  a particular  female  named  Margaret 
-fc  eeny. 

7613.  But  I am  referring  to  a later  case  than 
that. ; a case  which  occurred  last  Aveek  in  Avhich 
five  or  six  girls  Avere  excluded  ? — I think  I saAv 
the  case  in  the  newspapers. 

7614.  You  have  no  official  knoAvledge  of  that  ? 
— JNo. 

0.28. 


7615..  Would  you  be  ready  by  Monday  with 
the  particulars  of  that  case?— Yes,  but  I should 
like  to  go  a little  more  into  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple. 

7616..  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians rejected  an  application  for  the  admission  of 
five  or  six  young  Avomen  Avho  had  no  other  means 
of  livelihood,  Avould  you  as  a Commissioner 
justify  that  act? — If  the  Board  of  Guardians  re- 
jected. five  or  six  young  Avomen  knoAving  and 
believing  them  to  be  destitute,  refusing  them 
admission  was  an  illegal  act;  but  facts  may  have 
come  to  their  knoAvledge  leading  them  to  believe 
that  they  Avere  not  destitute.  I think  cases  may 
arise,  though  rarely,  in  Avhich  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians are  quite  justified  in  dismissing  from  the 
workhouse  inmates  Avho  have  been  excessively 
insubordinate  and  disorderly;  I do  not  think 
such  a poAver  is  to  be  permanently  binding,  or 
that  they  should  have  the  poAver  of  saying  A., 
B.,  or  C.,  shall  not  be  admitted  for  four  or  for 
six  months. 

7617.  But  you  Avill  have  the  particulars  of  the 
case  Avhich  I have  referred  to  against  the  next 
day  of  meeting  of  the  Committee,  if  any  such 
case  occurred? — Yes. 

7618.  And  probably  , the  application  of  your 
principle  to  the  case  will  be  found  more  instruc- 
tive Avhen  we  have  the  case  ? — No  doubt. 

7619.  You  spoke  of  the  good  order  of  the 
North  Dublin  Workhouse,  and  you  attributed 
that  not  only  to  the  ability  of  the  officers,  but  to 
the  sympathy  existing  between  them  and  the 
people  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

7620.  Do  you  think  the  same  sympathy  exists 
between  the  officers  of  the  South  Dublin  Union 
and  the  inmates  of  the  South  Dublin  Li  nion  ? — I 
think  not,  or  not  to  the  same  extent.  • 

7621.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  the  master  and  the  matron  are  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the  majority  of 
the  inmates? — Yes. 

7-622.  And  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  the 
contrary  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; but  I have 
known  officers,  possessing  the  highest  amount  of 
influence  over  the  people  of  the  Avorkhouse,  and 
commanding  great  sympathy  from  them,  AArho 
happened  to  be  of  a different  religious  denomina- 
tion. I do  not  conceive  that  it  is  essential  that 
an  officer  should  be  of  the  same  persuasion  as 
those  whom  he  superintends,  or  else  Ave  must 
change  our  whole  system,  military  and  civil. 

7623.  But,  as  a rule,  would  you  think  the 
master  and  matron  of  a workhouse  whose  inmates 
Avere  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholics,  should 
be  of  another  persuasion  ? — If  it  Avere  competent 
to  the  Legislature  to  adopt,  as  a principle,  that 
in  any  Avorkhouse  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
the.  inmates  Avere  (say)  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nation, the  officers  should  be  of  that  denomina- 
tion. I think  the  tendency  of  such  legislation 
Avould  eventually  be  injurious.  I wish  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  all  such  considerations. 

7 624.  But  are  not  your  eyes  a little  opened  by 
the  fact,  that  you  have  turbulence  and  absence 
of  discipline  in  one  union,  while  you  have  order 
and  regularity  in  the  other  ? — I have  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  difference  Avhich  I put 
under  several  heads,  and  certainly  amongst  those 
heads  is  not  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  officers 
of  the  Avorkhouse.' 

7625.  Do  you  not  think  that  a master  and 
matron  of  the  same  persuasion  as  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  inmates,  Avould  have  more  sympathy 
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and  more  control  over  them  than  if  they  were  of 
a different  persuasion? — No;  I keep  servants, 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the  most 
confidential  situations,  and  we  get  on  exceedingly 
well.  Many  of  my  most  intimate  friends  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  I hate  those  distinctions. 

7626.  But  we  are  not  speaking  of  servants,  but 
of  persons  in  authority,  which  do  you  say  would 
be  likely  to  have  the  most  influence  for  good  over 
the  inmates  of  a workhouse:  a person  of  a 
different  religious  persuasion,  or  a person  whose 
religious  opinions  were  the  same  as  theirs? — I 
think  it  would  be  a very  injurious  thing  to  make 
the  religion  of  the  officer  an  element  in  the  appoint- 
ment. 

7627.  Now  with  respect  to  the  Commissioners, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  tolerated  in  England 
that  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  exclusively  Roman  Catholics  ? — 
I should  think  it  would,  if  in  consequence  of  the 
social  state  of  England  it  had  so  happened  that 
you  had  had  an  Irish  element  in  the  administra- 
tion. If,  in  Ireland  they  had  had  the  advantage 
(or  disadvantage,  as  it  may  turn  out)  of  an  earlier 
Poor  Law,  and  a certain  body  of  Irishmen  had 
come  over  to  England  to  organise  the  system, 
and  had  happened  to  fall  to  the  head-  of  affairs,  I 
trust  that  that,  though  they  had  been  exclusively 
Roman  Catholics,  it  would  have  had  no  preju- 
dicial weight  whatever  in  England. 

7628..  And  you  believe  that  that  would  pass 
muster  in  Exeter  Hall  ? — I do. 

7629.  Mr.  Herbert .]  You  have  suggested  a 
change  in  the  law  of  chargeability,  you  pro- 
pose to  substitute  five  years  for  the  three  years  at 
present  indicated? — Yes. 

7 630.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  that  had  been 
adopted  some  years  ago  it  would  have  remedied 
almost  entirely  the  evils  of  which  the  towns  com- 
plain ? — It  would  have  diminished  it ; under  any 
circumstances  the  ratepayers  must  expect  that 
their  rates  would  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
country. 

7631.  You  think  that  if  that  had  been  adopted 
in  1849  it  would  have  met  the  case  of  the  influx 
of  pauperism  from  the  country  into  the  towns  ? — 
Yes. 

7632.  And  now  you  suggest  the  adoption  of 
that  rule  with  a view  to  relieving  the  towns, 
although  you  do  not  expect  that  same  effect? — 
L es,  with  the  view  of  easing  any  special  burden 
felt  from  that  cause, 

7633.  You  are  aware  that  the  proposition  was 
made  in  1849? — Yes. 

7634.  And  after  having  had  the  experience 
which  you  have  had,  you  would  still  recommend 
the  change? — I would;  I only  express  my  own 
individual  opinion. 

7635.  Have  there  been  any  unions  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  applied  for  a 
chapel  in  which  they  have  been  refused? — None, 
I believe. 

7636.  No  complaints  have  been  made  of  that? 
—No;  with  respect  to  the  Newtownards,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  called  upon  us  in  Dublin, 
and  said,  “ Here  is  a chaplain  on  the  point  of 
resigning;  he  cannot  perform  Divine  worship 
with  proper  decency  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
inmates  for  want  of  an  altar ; he  has  not  even 
a cupboard,  and  we  want  a separate  and  proper 
plaeo ; we  want  vestments,  and  so  on.”  And  we 
consulted  with  the  inspectors ; we  first  tried  to 
persuade  the  Board  to  give  what  was  asked  for ; 
they  refused  again  and  again.  Then  we  ordered 


them  to  do  it,  and  on  their  refusal  to  obey  the 
order,  we  put  it  into  court,  but  the  majority  of 
the  judges  (not  all  of  them)  said  that  we  had 
not  the. power  to  do  it;  we  lost  the  case  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  not  upon  technicil 
grounds. 

7637.  Is  that  the  only  case  in  which  you  have 
met  with  any  proof  of  indisposition  on  the  part 

of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  take  that  step  ? Yes 

I think  so;  we  have  generally  found  a great 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
to . do  what  is  right,  whatever  the  relio-ious 
opinions  of  the  majority  might  be. 

7638.  Lord  John  Browne.~\  Do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  settle  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  rating  of  convents  one  way  or  the  other? 
— There  are  a good  many  questions  about  rating 
that  do  not  come  to  our  notice,  being  left  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Valuation ; but,  upon  the  whole, 
my  views  would  be,  that  everything  should  he’ 
rated ; I would  exempt  nothing,  neither  schools 
nor  charitable  institutions,  nor  anythin')-  else. 

7639.  lih.  Gregory.']  Do  you  think  there  are 
good  and  valid  reasons  for  throwing  the  mainte- 
nance of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  when  moved  to 
an  institution,  upon  the  union  at  large? — The 
words  of  the  statute  enable  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  send  poor  persons  not  destitute  into  those  insti- 
tutions, and  they  do  occasionally  send  thither 
persons  who  are  a good  deal  above  the  rank  of 
paupers ; it  is  a matter  in  which  we  do  not  take 
a strict  view  of  the  law,  but  if  you  threw  the 
cost  upon  the  union  at  large,  I fear  the  tempta- 
tion Avould  be  strong  to  send  persons  to  those 
institutions  who  do  not  absolutely  require  it. 

7640.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  a case 
where  there  were  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and 
where  the  electoral  division  was  a poor  electoral 
division,  there  might  be  great  hardship  in  sending 
them  to  an  institution  if  the  whole  of  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance  was  thrown  upon  the  divi- 
sion ? — I am  quite  sure  that  would  be  an  evil, 
but  I am  not  sure  that  you  would  not  introduce 
a greater  evil  if  you  threw  the  expense  upon  the 
whole  union  ; the  charge  is  necessarily  large  at 
a deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  the  small  classes 
of  farmers  are  not  ready  to  meet  it ; but  if  you 
charged  it  to  the  union  at  large,  a very  strict 
Board  might  possibly  send  none,  and  a very  lax 
Board  might  possibly  send  all. 

7641.  With  regard  to  bastardy  cases,  you 
mentioned  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
they  might  be  dealt  with ; one  in  which  the 
woman  should  recover  from  the  putative  father, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  Board  of  Guardians 
should  recover  from  the  putative  father?- — Yes. 

7642.  Do  you  express  any  decided  opinion 
yourself  as  to  which  of  those  two  courses  of  action 
you  would  prefer  ? — I think  they  both  tend  very 
much  the  same  way;  I think  neither  would 
diminish  illegitimacy,  but  I think  they  would 
reduce  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  now 
under  the  custody  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
would  bury  the  evil. 

7643.  Do  you  think  the  first  course  would  be 
rather  likely  to  produce  numerous  cases  of  in- 
timidation and  extortion  which  was  proved  to  be 
the  result  in  England? — Yes;  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  take  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  all 
the  odium  and  unpleasantness  of  the  proceedings. 

7644.  But  do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
great  odium  incurred  by  them  in  fulfilling  the 
public  duty  of  making  a man  pay  for  his  own 
child  ? — A case  might  arise  in  which  it  might 
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turn  out  afterwards  that  they  had  acted  on  in- 
sufficient evidence,  and  personal  motives  might 
be  attributed. 

7645.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton I understood 
you  to  say  that  you  would  recommend  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  that  would  render  a person 
chargeable  to  a particular  electoral  division  ? — 
Yes. 

7646.  Would  not  that  have  the  direct  effect  of 
throwing  greater  numbers  upon  the  union  at 
large  ? — It  must  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  have 
that  effect. 

7647.  The  existing  period  not  having  been  the 

original  period,  was  not  the  change  which  was 
actually  made  expressly  made  in  order  to  prevent 
that  result? — I think  the  change  was  made  (I 
speak  under  correction)  chiefly  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessity which  existed  immediately  after  the 
famine  years,  enabling  the  divisions  to  swim 
through  their  difficulties ; the  wish  was  to  localize 
every  species  of  taxation  to  the  utmost;  many 
legislators  expected,  that  the  unsound  parts  would 
be  sunk,  and  I think  the  Legislation  went  too 
far  in  that  direction.  t 

7648.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
change  would  be  to  diminish  the  attention  of  the 
elected  guardians  to  the  rating  ? — No  ; I think  it 
would  slightly  increase  the  number  of  paupers 
chargeable  upon  the  rural  districts  as  distinct 
from  the  town  districts,  and  that  it  would  slightly 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  paupers  charge- 
able upon  the  union  at  large. 

7649.  Then  you  conceive  that  the  effect  would 
decidedly  be  to  relieve  the  towns  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  districts  ? — To  some  extent. 

_ 7650.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  lead  to 
disputes,  at  Board  meetings  if  that  was  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  change  in  the  law  ? — I 
think  the  poor  law  is  felt  upon  the  whole  to  be 
so  light  a burden  and  yet  one  that  presses  with 
so  much  unevenness  upon  particular  districts  that 
public  opinion  would  consent  to  a moderate  re- 
adjustment of  the  burden. 

7651.  Sir  John  Arnott.~\  Do  you  think  the 


Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  correct  in  stating 
that  the  rate  per  head  in  Ireland  is  9 \d.,  while 
in  Scotland  it  is  3s.  3d.;  what  is  the  entire 
amount  of  the  rates  in  Ireland  ? — Taking  them 
year  by  year,  it  is  half  a million. 

.7652.  Now  calculating  that  upon  the  six 
millions  of  people  in  Ireland,  would  not  that  be 
1 s.  7 Id.  per  head ? — We  will  call  it  so ; but  the 
reference  in  the  two  cases  is  to  two  different 
periods  of  time.  There  may  be  a clerical  error, 
but  I will  look  at  it  again  and  examine  it ; but 
I brought  those  figures  forward,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  statistics,  but  to  compare  out-door  and 
in-door  relief  with  respect  to  the  principle,  which 
would  be  the  same  whether  it  was  6 d.  or  Is.  Sd.; 
all  I attribute  any  weight  to,  is  the  letterpress, 
and  not  the  figures,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Scotch  Board  of  Supervision,  from  which  I read. 

7653.  Which^year  does  that  refer  to?— 1857. ' 

7654.  In  1857,  the  rate  per  head  was  over 
1 s.  7 d.  ? — I will  assume,  if  that  will  satisfy  you, 
that  the  Commissioner  for  Scotland  has  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  I ought  to  have  detected  his 
mistake  and  brought  it  before  the  Committee. 

7655.  To  pass  to  another  subject,  in  the  last 
Report  the  Commissioners  state  that  the  number 
admitted  for  the  last  10  years  have  been 
2,477,900,  and  the  deaths  180,000,  which  they 
call  5 per  cent,  upon  the  whole  ; may  I ask  you 
to  refer  to  that,  and  see  how  that  percentage 
is  to  be  made  out? — I will  do  so  against  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee. 

( The  Witness  handed  in  a weekly  return  of  per- 
sons receiving  out-door  relief,  and  of  the  ex- 
penditure therein  for  the  week  ending  23 d 
March  1861,  and  notes  of  resolutions  of 
- guardians  for  or  against  superannuation  of 
union  officers  on  circulars  from  other  Boards 
of  Guardians.  Yide  Appendix). 

Mr.  John  V.  Stewart  handed  in  returns  from 
the  Letterkenny  Union  of  all  classes  in  the 
workhouse. 
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Lmice,  1°  die  Julii,  1861. 
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The  Right  Hon.  EDWARD  CARDWELL,  in  the  Chair. 


Henry  Harrison  Briscoe, 

7656.  Mr.  Gregory .]  What  is  your  present 
• occupation? — I am  General  Superintendent  of 

the  poor,under  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Commission. 

7657.  How  many  superintendents  are  there? 
— Two. 

7658.  Is  Scotland  divided  into  two  districts? — 
No ; we  have  districts  assigned  to  us  from  which 
we  can  be  removed ; my  district  includes  Ross, 
Cromarty,  Inverness,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  the 
Orkneys,  Shetland,  including  the  Hebrides,  Skye, 
and  all  the  north  of  Scotland. 

7659.  How  long  have  you  held  that  occupa- 
tion?— Nearly  five  years. 

7660.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  Ire- 
land in  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law? — I was 
chairman  of  the  Garrick  - on  - Suir  Board  of 
Guardians  on  its  first  commencement ; I was 
in  1847  and  1848,  vice-guardian  in  two  or  three 
unions ; and  afterwards  Poor  Law  Inspector  until 
1852. 

7661.  Under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act? — 
After  I was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir  I was  inspector  under  the  Temporary 
Relief  Act;  then  I was  vice-chairman then  I 
was  Poor  Law  Inspector. 

7662.  How  long  altogether  were  you  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  ? — Officially  from 
1847  to  1852. 

7663.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  in  Scotland? — There  are  nine  mem- 
bers ; the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Solicitor  General  of 
Scotland ; there  are  the  three  sheriffs  depute  of 
Perth,  Ross,  and  Renfrew ; and  three  members 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Government;  one  of 
the  three  is  paid,  and  the  three  sheriffs  are  paid 
100 1.  a year  each. 

7664.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
briefly  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Parochial 
Law  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Scotland? — The 
ex-officio  members,  as  I may  call  them,  are  the 
heritors,  or  persons  holding  lands  of  the  value  of 
20 1.  and  upwards  ; the  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
of  - the  Kirk  Session,  not  more  than  six  ; and  the 
magistrates  in  Royal  burghs ; there  are  also 
elected  members,  the  number  of  whom  is  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervision. 

7665.  All  your  divisions  in  Scotland  are,  I 
presume,  parochial  divisions? — Yes. 

7666.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  election  of 


Esq.,  called  in  and  Examined. 

« 

guardians  in  Scotland,  are  proxies  allowed? — 
No,  not  at  elections;  but  at  the  Boards  they 
are. 

7667.  Will  you  explain  that  with  respect  to 
the  Boards  ? — At  the  meetings  of  parochial  Boards 
proxies  are  allowed,  which  are  called  mandates ; 
and  as  long  as  the  document  is  not  withdrawn, 
the  person  holding  it  can  vote. 

7668.  Can  one  guardian  give  a proxy  and 
another  guardian  vote ? — Yes;  he  may  hold  100 
if  he  likes ; I know  one  who  holds  65. 

7669.  But  none  can  be  held  in  the  election  of 
guardians? — No;  nor  can  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty of  20/.  and  upwards  vote  for  the  election 
of  guardians,  nor  the  minister  or  the  Kirk  Session 
members  or  magistrates  of  Royal  burghs. 

7670.  From  your  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  and  judging  from 
the  action  of  the  ex-officio  guardians,  as  I may 
call  the  heritors,  and  also  the  ex-officio  guardians 
in  Ireland,  what  is  your  opinion  of  their  utility 
as  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — I am  of  opinion  that 
they  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  They  prevent, 
in  general,  jobbing,  and  they  carry  out  principles. 

7671.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  average  at- 
tendance of  ex-officio  guardians  in  Ireland  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  attendance  of 
elected  guardians? — Certainly  it  is;  many  of 
them  do  not  reside  in  the  parish,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, and  many  of  them  are  represented  by  their 
agents. 

7672.  But  from  your  experience  in  Ireland 

have  you  found  that  the  ex  officio  guardians  as- 
semble in  large  numbers  on  what  are  called  “ field 
days,”  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  job  ? 
— No,  rather  the  contrary ; I think  they  are 
influential  in  supporting  principles  and  prevent- 
ing jobbing.  _ 

7673.  Have  you  found  the  same  principle  pre- 
valent in  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  ex  officio 
guardians,  as  in  Scotland  with  respect  to  the 
heritors? — Yes;  especially  as  to  the  large  pro- 
prietors. 

7674.  They  do  attend? — They  do  attend  to 
carry  outprinciples,  and  to  prevent  jobbing. 

7675.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
mode  of  application  for  relief  in  Scotland  ?— -Y  hen 
a person  applies  to  the  relieving  officer  (in  Scot- 
land called  an  inspector  of  the  poor)  he  puts 
the  application  down  in  a book,  and  is  bound  to 
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visit  the  person  within  a certain  number  of  hours. 
If  he  gives  relief  he  gives  it  on  his  own  authority, 
and  relief  given  in  that  way  is  called  relief  to 
the  casual  poor.  The  question  then  goes  before 
the  next  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  either 
confirm  it  or  not.  If  it  is  confirmed  the  poor 
person  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  registered 
T>oor,  and  is  put  upon  the  roll.  If  the  relief  is 
considered  inadequate,  the  poor  person  can  get  a 
schedule  from  the  relieving  officer,  which  is 
sent  up  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  the 
Board  of  Supervision  then  settles  it.  -Sometimes 
a Board  of  Guardians  remonstrates  with  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  but  ultimately  the  Board 
of  Supervision  decides  according  to  the  evidence 
before  them. 

7676.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  a parochial 
Board  in  case  any  one  has  been  refused  relief  ? — 
Yes,  to  the  sheriff ; if  a person  is  refused  relief 
either  by  the  relieving  officer  or  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  he  applies  to  the  sheriff ; sheriffs  are 
different  in  Scotland  from  what  they  are  in  Ire- 
land ; there  is  a sheriff  belonging  to  each  county 
who  is  a lawyer  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  he 
appoints  a deputy  or  deputies  in  the  county ; 
the  deputies  so  appointed  are  resident  judges. 

7677.  Will  you  explain  the  system  of  medical 
relief  in  Scotland  ? — There  is  a medical  grant 
of  10,000  l.  a year,  and  that  is  divided  among 
those  parishes  that  agree  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  ; some  get  very  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  sum  they  expend.  The  relief  ex- 
pended by  those  parishes  that  got  part  of  it  last 
year  was  26,000 1,  they  got  from  this  grant 
10,000  l. 

7678.  Do  you  know  from  what  source  that 
grant  is  derived  ? — No  ; I believe  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  but  it  is  at  all  events  a Govern- 
ment grant. 

7679.  Do  clergymen  sit  upon  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  Scotland  ?— They  do  as  ex  officio  Guar- 
dians, or  as  elected  guardians ; the  minister  of 
the  parish  is  an  ex  officio  guardian ; the  minister, 
except  when  the  assessment  is  means  and  sub- 
stance, is  not  assessed;  but  his  elders,  when 
members  of  the  Board,  must  pay  an  assessment ; 
it  may  be  small ; it  may  be  1 d.  or  2 d.  in  a year, 
and  I know  cases  of  that  kind. 

, 768°-  Are  ministers  of  other  persuasions  be- 
sides the  Established  Church  on  the  Boards  ? — 
Yes,  very  often  as  elected  guardians. 

7681.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  effect  of 
having  clergymen  on  Boards  of  Guardians  ? — If 
it  be  clergymen  of  only  one  persuasion  it  is  all 
right ; but  where  they  are  of  two  persuasions,  I 
think  it  is  not  advisable,  even  in  Scotland  since 
the  disruption  has  taken  place  between  the  Esta- 
blished and  Free  Church ; I think  that  even 
though  they  have  the  same  tenets,  and  the  same 
forms  and  ceremonies,  it  is  not  advisable  that 
they  should  be  on  the  same  Board  ; 1 have  seen 
where  a great  deal  of  unpleasantness,  has  taken 
place,  and  I have  seen  things  go  on  very  amicably. 

7682.  Would  you  propose,  speaking  from  your 
experience,  that  the  clergy  of  either  denomina- 
tion or  of  both  denominations  should  be  permitted 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  sit  on  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  Ireland? — I think  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  working  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland ; 
there  can  be  no  question  of  it. 

7683.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  clergy  themselves? — No  doubt  of  it 
especially  to  those  who  depend  upon  their  flocks 
tor  their  emoluments. 

0.28. 


7684.  Why  do  you  think  so? — It  is  human  H.H. 

nature  that  they  should  naturally  look  to  those  Briscoe, Esq, 
persons  from  whom  they  draw  their  emoluments.  

7685.  But  might  not  that  act  both  ways  ; the  i July 
persons  who  pay  might  be  anxious  to  have  very  iSGi. 
great  economy,  and  they  might  also  wish  to  see 

the  poor  properly  cared  for?  — I think  we 
generally  look  to  self  first  rather  than  to  the 
public  at  large.  That  is  human  nature. 

7686.  Now  with  respect  to  the  poorhouses  in 
Scotland ; what  is  the  number  of  poorhouses 
altogether  ? — There  are  not  many  ; I think  there 
are  at  present  about  36  in  operation. 

7687.  What  is  the  highest  amount,  and  what  is 
the  lowest  amount  of  accommodation  afforded 
in  any  poorhouse?— I think  1,500  is  the  hi<-hest 
and  58  is  the  lowest. 

7688.  Can  you  state  which  of  the  workhouses 

has  the  highest  amount  of  accommodation? I 

think  it  is  the  Glasgow. 

7689.  And  which  has  the  lowest?— I cannot 
say  that. 

1 690.  What  is  the  amount  of  accommodation 
for  indoor  paupers  in  Scotland  ?— The  indoor 
accommodation  that  is  in  operation  now  is 
10,877. 

7691.  Are  the  workhouses  filled  by  that 
number  of  persons  ?— No ; in  July  I860,'  up  to 
which  date  the  last  return  reaches,  there  were 
4,565  places  vacant,  and  remaining  in  the  work- 
houses  at  that  date  6,322. 

7692.  What  is  the  average  tveekly  cost  of  a 
pauper  in  the  poorhouse  ?— For  the  half  year 
ending  December  1859,  it  was  4 s.  5|  d. ; for  the 
half  year  ending  June  1860,  it  was  4s.  5£  d. ; 
that  is  in  the  workhouse. 

7693.  What  is  the  average  weekly  cost  of  a 
pauper  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — I do  not  think 
I could  give  you  the  weekly  cost ; I could  give 
you  the  yearly  cost. 

7694.  Will  you  give  us  the  yearly  cost  out  of 
the  workhouse  ? — The  average  cost  out  of  the 
workhouse,  for  each  pauper,  as  made  up  on  the 
14th  of  May  1860,  was  51.  8 s.  Z\d. 

7695.  Mr.  Quinn.’]  Is  that  for  the  whole  of 
the  unions  ? — Yes ; all  through  Scotland. 

7696.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Is  that  for  an  indi- 
vidual, or  for  the  head  of  a family  ?— For  the 
head  of  a family,  because  the  returns  are  made 
up  for  heads  of  families ; they  do  not  put  down 
the  expense  of  individual  members ; it  mio-ht 
be  only  for  one  person,  or  for  five  or  six.  ° 

7697.  Mr.  Waldron.']  There  are  cases;  but 
you  have  no  means  of  telling  how  many  persons 
there  are  in  each  case  ? — No  ; I could  have  done 
it  to  a great  extent,  had  I known  I should  be 
asked  the  question. 

7698.  Could  you  put  in  afterwards,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  relief  per  head  ? — I think  I could, 
for  one  year. 

7699.  Mr.  Gregory.']  With  respect  to  the  poor- 
house,  as  a test  of  destitution,  what  is  your  • 
experience  of  its  working  ?— In  my  district  there 
are  only  three  poorhOuses  in  operation;  there 
was  one  opened  in  a part  of  Boss-shire  last 
November,  and  two  months  ago,  they  had  offered 
118  tickets  for  the  poorhouse;  these  were  par- 
ties that  had  been  a long  time  on  relief,  some 
of  them  for  several  years;  only  17  would  enter 
the  poorhouse,  and  only  13  remained  in.  There 

is  another  poorhouse  which  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently used  as  a test,  but  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  a great  deal  of  good,  namely,  the  Tain 
poorhouse. 

z z 7700.  As 
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H.  H.  7700.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  there 
Briscoe, Eaq.  any  separation  of  classes  in  the  poorhouses  in 

Scotland? — I speak  more  especially  as  to  the 

i July  north.  I have  inspected  workhouses  in  the 
1861  • south,  but  I do  not  know  much  of  it  there. 

7701.  But  can  you  tell  whether,  there  is,  oris 
not,  some  classification  ? — Certainly  there  is.  It 
is  a regulation  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

7702.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  poorhouses  in 
Ireland  there  ought  to  be  a separation  of  classes  ? 
— Certainly. 

7703.  I mean  with  regard  to  female  inmates? 
— Certainly  ; no  question  of  it. 

7704.  Do  you  think  the  intermixture  of  women 
of  bad  character  with  girls  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse,  or  coming  in  from  misfortune,  is' 
likely  to  be  productive  of  immoral  effects? — I 
think  it  is  not  justifiable  at  all  to  put  people  of 
immoral  character  among  virtuous  people. 

7705.  Lord  John  BroicneJ]  What  do  you  mean 
by  people  of  immoral  character ; would  you  in- 
clude a woman  with  one  illegitimate  child? — 
Yes,  or  otherwise  of  loose  habits. 

7706.  You  think  a woman  with  one  illegiti- 
mate child  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  other 
inmates  ? — I think  not. 

7707.  Mr.  Gregory.^  With  respect  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  girls  and  boys  in  Scotland  in  work- 
houses,  is  the  course  pursued  the  same  as  in 
Ireland? — No;  but  my  experience  does  not  go 
far.  In  the  south,  I understand,  they  board 
them  out,  the  smaller  children  particularly. 

7708.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  desirable  that  chil- 
dren of  an  early  age  in  the  workhouses  should 
be  boarded  out  ? — I think  the  class  that  ought  to 
be  boarded  out  arc  orphans  ; that  is,  orphans  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; children  both  of 
whose  parents  are  dead.  I do  not  think  deserted 
or  other  children  ought  to  be  boarded  out. 

7709.  Why  do  you  think  they  ought  not  to  be 
boarded  out? — I think  it  holds  out  an  induce- 
ment for  children  to  be  deserted;  and  that  it 
holds  out  an  inducement  for  people  to  come  into 
the  workhouse,  thinking  that  their  children  will 
then  get  apprenticed  out. 

7710.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
guard  against  imposition  ? — I think  it  would  be 
impossible  as  a general  rule. 

7711.  Do  guardians  apprentice  children  in 
Scotland  ? — I believe  they  do. 

7712.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  a certain 
latitude  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  apprentice 
children  ?—  Orphans,  and  no  others. 

7713.  You  draw  the  same  line  of  circumscrip- 
tion with  regard  to  apprenticeship  as  with  regard 
to  boarding  out  the  children  ? — Certainly. 

7714.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  paupers 
in  Scotland,  are  they  increasing  or  decreasing, 
taking  any  period  you  like  ? — I can  give  the 
paupers  on  a particular  day  in  each  year;  but 
for  1860,  I can  give  all  the  paupers  who  have 
been  relieved  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  end- 
ing May  1860. 

7715.  Commencing  from  what  point? — From 
1847. 

7716.  Why  do  you  commence  from  that  point? 
— Because  the  Poor  Law  Act  was  introduced  in 
1845,  and  there  ai-e  no  data  previous  to  1847. 

7717.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
annual  number  of  paupers  upon  the  average  from 
1846  to  1860? — I have  taken  my  figures  from 
the  return  of  the  Board  of  Supervision.  It  in- 
cludes only  those  that  had  been  relieved  on 
the  14th  May  in  each  year  up  to  1859  ; it 


includes  all  the  famine  years ; I will  run  down 
from  1847  to  1859.  The  numbers  would  be  • 
106,010,  112,277,  118,960,  114,155,  103,086 
108,493,  108,964,  112,708,  114,074,  115,098' 
114,225,  116,044,  116,060.  Now,  with  regard 
to  1860,  proceeding  upon  the  same  data,  on  the 
14th  May,  1860,  there  would  have  been  120,906 
but  the  number  relieved  for  that  year  was  199,495. 
A great  many  receive  relief  for  a time  and  go 
away,  so  that  if  the  same  data  were  applied  to  the 
other  years  as  in  the  case  of  1860  the  numbers 
would  be  considerably  increased. 

7718.  What  has  been  the  average  expenditure 
in  the  same  period;  has  it  been  increasing  or 
not? — I will  take  the  same  period,  from  1846 
to  1860;  the  figures  will  be  295,232,  433,915, 
544,334,  577,044,  581,553,  535,943,  535,868, 
544,553,  578,928,  611,784,  629,348,  636,372, 
640,700,  657,365,  and  ending  with  May  1860, 
663,277. 

7719.  Sir  John  Arnott. ] Does  that  include 
medical  relief? — It  does  ; it  includes  the  total 
expenditure. 

7720.  Mr.  Gregory .]  It  appears,  then,  that  you 
have  had  a constantly  increasing  amount  from 
1846  ?— Yes. 

7721.  What  is  the  rate  of  expenditure  per 
head  of  the  population? — 4s.  3 ^ d. 

7722.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  upon  pro- 
perty?— The  rate  per  cent,  is  51.  13s.  A\d.  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland;  that  is,  upon  the  last 
valuation  of  Scotland  which  had  risen  consi- 
derably. 

7723.  Sir  John  Arnott. ] That  is  about  1 s.  10J  d, 
in  the  pound,  is  it  not ? — It  is  Is.  1 £ d. 

7724.  And  it  is  including  medical  relief? — In- 
cluding everything. 

7725.  Mr.  Gregory.~\  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  Poor  Law  system  in  Scotland  is  purely 
parochial ; in  any  instance  are  the  parishes 
divided  ? — They  are  only  divided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  election  matters.  . If  a parish  is  very 
large,  and  with  a large  population,  it  is  divided 
for  election  purposes. 

7726.  There  is  no  division  of  parishes  for 
rating  purposes  ? — None. 

7727.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is 
the  size  of  the  parishes  in  comparison  with  our 
electoral  divisions  in  Ireland  ? — I can  give  you 
the  population,  which  is  perhaps  as  good  a crite- 
rion as  anything.  Scotland  is  divided  into  883 
parishes,  each  having  its  parochial  Board ; there 
are  68  parishes  with  a population  of  500  and 
under.  There  are  184  parishes  with  a popula- 
tion of  from  500  to  1,000;  there  are  274  parishes 
with  a population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000.  There 
are  215  parishes  with  a population  of  from  2,000 
to  4,000.  There  are  68  with  a population  of 
from  4,000  to  6,000.  There  are  41  with  a popu- 
lation of  from  6,000  to  10,000 ; 10  parishes  with 
a population  from  10,000  to  15,000  ; six  parishes 
from  15,000  to  20,000  ; five  parishes  from  20,000 
to  25,000;  two  parishes  from  25,000  to  30,000; 
three  parishes  30,000  to  40,000 ; one  from  40,000 
to  60,000 ; and  six  from  60,000  to  80,000.  and 
over.  The  lowest  population  of  any  parish  is 
128,  and  the  highest  population  of  any  parish  is 
148,116. 

7728.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  pro- 
portion the  parishes  bear  with  regard  to  size  to 
the  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  know 
the  comparison  except  with  respect  to  population. 
Some  of  them  are  very  extensive. 

7729.  On  the  whole,  are  the  parishes  in  Scot- 

land 
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land  more  populous  than  the  electoral  divisions 
in  Ireland  ? — Considerably  more  populous. 

7730.  Looking  at  the  expenditure  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  parishes,  have  you  found  that 
the  expenditure  is  greater  in  small  parishes  than 
.in  the  large,  or  greater  in  the  large  parishes  than 
in  the  small  parishes  ? — In  68  of  the  parishes  in 
.May  1860,  the  population  of  each  parish  being 
500  and  under,  there  was  a total  population  of 
24,080,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  5,070  l.  8 s., 
the  rate  of  relief  per  head  being  4 s.  2£  d.  In  31 
parishes  at  the  same  date,  the  population  of  each 
being  from  6,000  to  10,000  with  a total  popula- 
tion of  299,413,  the  expenditure  was  62,504  /. 
15  s.  2 d.,  and  the  rate  per  head  upon  the  popula- 
was  4«.  2d.  On  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
date,  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  rate  per  head 
was  4 5.  3-1  d. 

7731.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  perceive  any 
difference  between  the  expenditure  upon  the 
smaller  area  and  the  expenditure  on  the  larger 
area,  does  that  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
throwing  the  taxation  over  a larger  area  in 
Ireland  would  be  in  any  way  productive  of 
benefit  ? — I think  it  would  not  be  by  any  means 
beneficial ; from  my  experience  in  Ireland,  and 
from  my  experience  in  Scotland,  I consider  that 
the  smaller  the  area  to  a certain  extent,  the  better 
■the  supervision,  and  the  better  the  care  that  is 
taken  of  the  poor.  In  Scotland,  in  a small  parish 
of  128  people,  the  relief  was  5s.  9 d.  per  head; 
in  a large  one,  where  there  were  148,116  people, 
the  relief  was  5 5.  1 d.  per  head ; in  a parish 
where  there  were  1,104  people,  it  was  2 s.  1 \d, 
per  head ; in  a parish  in  the  same  county  where 
there  were  1,111  people,  it  was  5 s.  1J<7.  per 
head;  in  parishes  in  Lanark  where  there  were 
5,014  people,  the  relief  was  2 s.  11  ^ d.  per  head  ; 
where  there  were  312  people  it  was  7 s.  1 A d.  per 
head ; these  show  that  the  relief  is  not  less  in 
the  small  than  in  the  large  parishes. 

7732.  But  as  you  show  by  those  figures  that 
in  the  large  parishes  the  expenditure  is  not  greater 
than  in  the  small  ones,  why  should  you  think 
that  if  the  area  of  rating  were  extended,  there 
would  be  greater  extravagance  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  rates  ? — I think  it  is  a great  object  for 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  know  the  whole  of  their 
parishes  ; if  a parish  is  very  extensive  they  have 
separate  interests  for  which  they  contend,  and 
there  is  no  community  of  feeling. 

7733.  Do  you  remember  in  your  experience  in 
Ireland,  any  instances  at  all  in  which  additional 
employment  has  been  given  to  persons  in  an 
electoral  division,  and  of  paupers  having  been 
taken  out  of  an  electoral  division,  while  union 
paupers  have  been  left  in  the  union,  and  not 
taken  out  and  so  employed? — there  is  always  a 
greater  anxiety  to  employ  paupers  from  an  electo- 
ral division  than  to  employ  paupers  from  the 
UMion ; I recollect  parishes  in,  I think,  the  Gort 
Union,  where  there  were  two  or  three  electoral 
divisions  which  took  out  paupers  and  employed 
them. 

7734.  Did  you  hear  of  union  paupers  being 
taken  out  at  the  same  time  ? — None ; there  is  not 
the  same  interest  about  them. 

. 7735.  Do  you  not  think,  from  your  experience 
111  IrGand,  that  the  towns  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  large  amount  of  the  rates  winch 
' J i?a^’  *n  comparison  with  the  small  amount 
paid  by  the  neighbouring  electoral  divisions? — 
have  great  cause  of  complaint,  I think. 

7736.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  which  you 


would  propose  ? — I think  that  all  the  land,  affected  77.  II. 

by  contiguity  to  a town,  ought  to  be  taken  into  Briscoe,  Esq. 

the  town  electoral  division ; that  is  to  say,  land  

increased  in  price  by  being  near  the  town!  1 J“I3r 

7737.  Your  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  1S61. 
things,  would  be  a fresh  territorial  arrangement? 

— Y es ; to  a certain  extent. 

7738.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Are  you  acquainted  with 
a revision  of  the  electoral  divisions,  made  under 
Colonel  Larcom  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  any 
arrangement  after  I left;  I left  Ireland  in  1856. 

I know  the  divisions  were  all  made  very  small 
before  I left,  and  the  unions  were  divided. 

. 7739;  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Commissioners,  at  that  time, 
was  to  do  the  very  thing  which  you  now  suggest, 
namely,  to  embrace  in  the  town  electoral  divi- 
sions all  lands,  the  value  of  which  was  affected 
by  proximity  to  the  town?-!  was  aware  of  that; 
but  I am  certain  it  was  not  done.  I know  many 
electoral  division  towns  that  come  within  less 
than  a mile  of  a rural  division,  that  ou<dit  cer- 
tainly to  be  included,  and  it  is  very  hard  upon 
the  towns. 

7740.  Mr.  Gregory.']  With  respect  to  the  num- 
. ber  of  paupers  in  your  district,  can  you  tell  me 

what  the  numbers  are  ? — I have,  said  before  what 
my  district  is ; I do  not  include  in  my  district 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands,  because  I have 
only  visited  . them  once.  The  population  of 
Sutherlandshire,  Caithness,  Ross,  and  Inverness, 
which  includes  Skye  and  the  Hebrides,  is’ 

245,472. 

7741.  And  how  many  paupers  are  there? 

There  were  relieved,  in  the  year  ending  May 
1860,  15,247 ; that  15,247  is  not  what  was  re- 
lieved on  the  14th  of  May  1860,  but  what  were 
relieved  during  the  whole  year;  separate  paupers. 

7742..  What  is  the  ratio,  with  respect  to  the 
population? — One  to  17,  if  my  calculation  be 
right. 

7743.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  persons  relieved  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  as  compared  with  the  number  relieved 
in  the  lowlands  ? — I only  know  from  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  that  it  is  six  in  the 
highlands  to  four  in  the  lowlands. 

7744. . Can  you  account  for  that  difference  ?— 

I think  it  arises  principally  from  the  differences 
between  the  people  and  from  having  so  many 
pool-houses  in  the  south. 

7745.  You  mean  that  in  the  north  they  cannot 
apply  the  workhouse  test?— Yes,  in  the  South. 

. 7746.  With  respect  to  the  paupers  in  your 
district,  have  you  made  it  your  business  to  in- 
quire personally  into  very  many  of  their  cases  ? 

— Yes  ; there  are  what  you  call  registered  poor, 
and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  casual 
poor  is,  that  when  they  have  passed  the  Parochial 
Board  they  are  put  on  the  register.  In  my  dis- 
trict there  were  12,200  registered  poor  or  heads 
of  . families,  and  I have  visited  at  their  own  houses 
about  10,000  of  them. 

7747.  You  have  personally  visited  them? — 

Personally  visited  them.  I did  that  in  order  to 
judge  how  the  law  was  administered  myself, 
instead  of  taking  the  opinion  of.  any  person. 

7748.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the 
Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
this  large  amount  of  out-door  relief  has  had  upon 
that  part  of  the  population  of  Scotland  which  you 
have  personally  visited  ?— Previously  to  the  Act 
of  1845  the  poor  were  relieved  by  church  collec- 
tions ; at  that  time  persons  were  ashamed  to  have 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


II  a their  friends  or  parents  relieved  from  those  church 
Briscoe,  Esq.  collections.  Since  that  period  almost  all  parties 

1 look  to  participate  in  the  rates,  of  which  I will 

i J uly  give  instances,  which  are  better  than  opinions. 

1 86 1.  7749.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that 

all  parties  look  to  participate  in  the  rates? — 
Trying  to  get  relief  from  the  rates  either  for 
themselves,  or  for  their  children,  or  parents. 

7750.  But  you  do  not  mean  absolutely  all 
parties? — Most  parties,  most  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  some  of  the  classes  higher  than  those. 

7751.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  mean  to  im- 
ply that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  persons  who 
are  perfectly  well  able  to  do  without  relief;  who 
are  looking  for  it  and  get  it  ? — Certainly. 

7752.  Can  you  give  any  remarkable  instances 
which  have  come  within  your  own  personal 
observation? — Yes;  I have  here  a list  of  pau- 
pers who  have  been  relieved  having  land  and 
cattle,  and  they  are  only  a few  out  of  hundreds 
of  similar  cases.  For  instance  we  have  receiving 
relief,  among  others,  a widow  (for  a child  seven 
years  old)  who  has  four  cows,  some  sheep,  and 
sells  produce.  A man,  three  cows  and  calf ; this 
man  is  a weaver  and  works.  A man,  rent  5 L, 
two  cows,  two  heifers,  five  sheep.  A widow,  a- 
cow,  pig ; I saw  meat  in  her  house,  and  she  had 
got  10/.  from  her  son  the  year  I visited  her;  a 
son  a tailor, .living  with  her.  A widow,  two  cows, 
two  heifers,  son  and  daughter,  able-bodied,  with 
her.  A man,  land,  rent  5 /.  10  s.,  cattle.  A man 
a carpenter  working,  two  cows,  eight  sheep ; son 
and  daughter  able-bodied  with  him.  A widow, 
aged  55,  three  cows  and  many  sheep.  A widow, 
aged  78,  two  cows  and  many  sheep.  A widow, 
two  cows  and  a pig  ; her  father  worth  hundreds. 
A widow,  four  cows,  two  able-bodied  sons  with  her 
working.  A man,  two  cows,  horse,  10  sheep. 
A man,  two  cows,  horse,  and  many  sheep.  A 
widow,  rent  6 1.  16  s.  6 d.,  three  able  bodied 
daughters  with  her.  A man,  two  cows  and  young 
cattle.  A man,  three  cows  and  heifers,  horse 
and  cart,  corn,  hay.  A man,  two  cows,  rent  5 /. 
10  s.  A man,  land  and  in  constant  employ- 
ment. A inan,  rent  4 /.,  cattle,  son  (able-bodied) 
with  him.  A man,  two  cows,  horse,  son  (able- 
bodied)  with  him.  A man,  two  cows,  horse  and 
cart;  three  sons  (able  bodied)  working,  son  a 
shepherd.  A widow,  able-bodied  (for  a child  13 
years  old)  two  cows,  corn.  A widow,  two  cows, 
three  sons  (fishermen)  living  with  her.  A man, 
two  cows,  horse,  cart,  son  and  daughter  (able- 
bodied)  with  him.  „ A man,  cow,  corn,  two  able- 
bodied  sons,  fishermen  (having  a large  boat  and 
nets),  and  two  able-bodied  daughters  living  with 
him.  A widow,  two  cows  and  heifers ; son  (able- 
bodied)  with  her.  Several  paupers  who  had  five 
head  of  cattle  and  20  sheep.  In  one  parish  the 
roll  of  paupers  being  large,  one-third  of  those  I 
visited  had  cattle  and  sheep,  and  many  had  horses. 
There  is  a parish  where,  previously  to  the  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1845,  there  was  distributed  from  the 
church  collections  the  sum  of  45  /.  a year,  and 
they  have  told  me  that  they  were  as  well  off  then 
as  they  are  now,  though  the  assessment  for  last 
year  was  450  l. 

7753.  Sir  John  Arnott]  Is  that  all  one  parish  ? 
—The  instancos  I have  given  extend  over  all  my 
district. 

7754.  Those  are  not  exceptional  cases  ? — No, 
there  are  hundreds  of  others. 

7755.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Did  you  ever  bring  those 
cases  before  the  guardians? — Yes;  and  some  of 


the  guardians  do  away  with  them ; and  some 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  do  so. 

7756.  They  deliberately  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue on  the  list  for  out-door  relief,  lcnowino-  the 
circumstances? — Yes,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
favour  and  affection,  and  want  of  moral  courage 
in  numerous  instances. 

7757.  Mr.  Gregory.]  Have  any  instances  come 
under  your  notice  in  which  guardians  have  been 

i'n  any  way  connected  with  those  paupers? 

Certainly ; there  was  a widow  who  had  some 
cattle,  whose  father  was  a member  of  the  Board. 

1 remonstrated  about  it,  and  he  stated  that  she" 
ought  to  be  relieved. 

7758.  That  was  her  own  father? — Yes. 

7759.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  Did  he  carrv  his 

point?— He  did.  3 

7760.  Mr.  ( ieorge .]  What  amount  of  relief  do 
that  class  of  people  get? — I may  premise,  that 
with  respect  to  a great  number  of  paupers  not 
having  land,  & c.,  they  may  have  little  resources ; 
a widow  may  have  potato  ground,  or  a pio-,  and 
fowls,  and  so  on. 

7761.  Are  those  the  same  class  of  people  who 
have  sheep  and  cattle  of  their  own  ? — Yes ; I have 
to  state  the  relief  given  in  four  weeks  to  cases 
with  and  without  land  in  different  parishes. 
The  sums  are  from  2 s.  6 d.  to  14  s;  from  2 s. 
to  10  s.;  from  2 s.  to  10  s.;  from  2 s.  to  10  s.; 
from,  2 s.  6 d.  to  10  s.  ; from  2 s.  to  16s.;  from  2 s. 
to  14  s.  8 d. ; from  3 s.  to  20  s. ; from  4 s.  to  15s.; 
from  3 s.  to  20  s.;  from  2 s.  Qd.  to  17s.;  from 
Is.  3d.  to  8s.;  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s. ; from  2s.  to 
8 s.;-  from  2 s.  to  12s.;  from  2 s.  to  12s.;  from 

2 s.  to  10  s. ; from  2 s.  to  28  s. ; from  2 s.  to  12  s. ; 
from  2s.  to  16s.;  from  2s.  to  12s.  Those  do 
not  include  lunatics,  of  whom  there  are  many 
kept  in  the  parishes  who  receive  a higher  amount 
of  relief;  they  get  from  2 l.  to  12  l.  a year,  besides 
clothing. 

7762.  Those  sums  that  you  speak  of,  varying 
from  2 s.  to  14  s.  a week,  have  been  allowed  to 
paupers  of  the  class  you  speak  of,  who  have 
cows  and  sheep,  and  other  classes  of  property? — 
Yes;  the  sums  are  four  weeks’  allowances  to 
cases  with  and  without  land. 

7763.  Mr.  Gregory .]  Let  me  understand  you  ; 
are  those  merely  particular  cases,  or  are  there 
hundreds  of  cases  that  you  know  of  out  of  which 
those  cases  are  selected? — There  are  hundreds 
of  cases  besides ; I only  give  you  a few. 

7764.  Have  you  brought  those  cases  before 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  every  instance  ? — A great 
number  of  them. 

7765.  In  many  instances  have  the  people  been 
struck  off  the  register  ?—  A great  many  have ; but 
the  generality  have  not  been  struck  off. 

7766.  If  the  workhouse  test  were  applied,  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  result  ? — To  get  rid 
of  them. 

7767.  I see  from  what  you  have  stated  that 
widows  have  been  relieved  with  two  able-bodied 
sons;  and  children  have  been  relieved  whose 
fathers  were  living  with  them;  and  that  there 
are  many  instances  of  that  kind ; now  let  me  ask 
you  how  far,  in  your  opinion,  this  extensive  sys- 
tem of  out- door  relief  has  affected  the  character 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  charitable  feelings 
towards  their  relations? — It  has  destroyed. them 
entirely ; the  natural  affections  are  gone  in  the 
Highlands. 

7768.  You  state  that  this  indiscriminate  out- 
door relief  has  destroyed  all  feeling  of  charity 
and  of  affection  on  the  part  of  children  to  their 

parents  ? — 
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parents  ? — Certainly ; T can  give  you  plenty  of 
instances ; here  are  paupers  having  children  able 
to  support  them,  but  not  living  with  them. 

7769.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Are  those  cases 
within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Within  my  own 
knowledge ; when  I visited  them,  I got  the  infor- 
mation in  the  house,  from  the  parties  themselves. 
I will  begin  with  the  case  of  a man,  whose  son 
is  a joiner,  and  who  has  a son  with  a gentleman, 
to  whom  his  son’s  wife  is  housekeeper.  A widow, 
eon  a mole  catcher ; son,  a gamekeeper ; son,  a 
gentleman’s  gatekeeper ; daughter  married  to 
an  exciseman.  Man  and  wife,  son  a draper  in 
London ; son,  a joiner  in  London  ; son  a black- 
smith ; son,  a ploughman ; son,  a policeman. 
Man  and  wife,  son  a gentleman’s  coachman ; son, 
the  manager  of  a farm;  two  sons  joiners;  son, 
a ploughman  ; daughter,  a gentleman’s  servant. 
A widow,  son  (blind) ; son,  a gamekeeper ; son, 
an  ostler;  son,  a gentleman’s  servant;  son,  a 
gentleman’s  coachman.  A man  and  wife,  son  a 
blacksmith ; son,  a merchant,  and  has  a public- 
house  in  Glasgow ; four  married  daughters. 
A man,  son  a tollkeeper ; son  has  a public-house. 
A man,  son  keeps  a commercial  hotel ; son  keeps 
a public-house  ; a daughter,  with  her  brother  at 
the  hotel ; a married  daughter.  A widow,  son  a 
baker  in  Liverpool ; son,  a commercial  traveller. 
A man,  son  keeps  a first  rate  hotel,  of  which  he 
is  the  owner ; he  has  eight  horses  for  posting ; 
son,  a policeman.  Only  the  other  day  he  was 
proceeded  against,  and  30  /.  or  40  /.  were  re- 
covered, although  he  objected  to  it  very  much. 
A man  (blind) ; five  sons  in  good  employment. 
Widow,  son  Her  Majesty’s  piper,  at  Windsor  and 
Balmoral.  A man,  son  afarmer ; rent,  200 /.  a year. 
A man,  son  a shoemaker,  having  four  journeymen; 
a man,  valet  to  a duchess  of  great  wealth ; a 
widow,  son  keeps  a commercial  inn  in  the  same 
parish  with  her ; a widow,  son  a dealer  in  cattle, 
son  a crofter,  son  contractor  on  railways ; a man, 
(working  as  a tailor)  son  a tailor,  three  sons, 
schoolmasters ; a man,  son  a government  officer, 
salary  400 /.  a year ; a widow,  son  a coal  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow,  son  a guard  on  a railway,  a 
daughter  holds  land,  three  cows,  two  heifers, 
horse  and  cart;  a widow,  son  a joiner,  keeping 
several  workmen ; a man,  son  the  owner  of  a 
trading  vessel,  son  a cooper,  three  sons  working  ; 
a man,  three  sons  shepherds,  either  of  whom  could 
support  him  ; a man,  son  a blacksmith,  son  a grocer, 
son  a bookseller,  son  a schoolmaster ; a widow, 
son  a tailor,  son  a joiner,  son  a rich  grocer  with  a 
first  class  shop  ; a widow,  daughter  married  to  a 
merchant  who  has  a farm,  rent  40 /. ; widow,  two 
sons  labourers,  daughter  married  to  a farmer,  rent 
105  /. ; a widow,  aged  45,  able-bodied,  five  sons 
at  service,  and  two  daughters  at  service ; a widow, 
two  sons  shoemakers,  two  sons  working;  a man, 
son  a grocer,  son  a schoolmaster,  son  a commer- 
cial traveller ; a man,  son  has  a public-house, 
three  sons  ploughmen ; a widow,  son  a tradesman, 
employing  four  journeymen;  a man,  son  a farmer, 
keeps  a horse  and  cart,  five  cows,  two  pigs,  corn, 
&c.;  a man,  son  who  has  a situation  of  150/.  a 
year ; a man,  son  a farmer,  keeps  three  cows,  25 
sheep,  son,  two  cows  and  12  sheep ; a man,  son 
(single)  a ploughman,  wages  22  /.,  eight  barrels 
of  potatoes,  eight  hundred  weight  of  oatmeal 
yearly,  and  two  quarts  of  milk  daily;  man,  son- 
in-law  writer  to  the  signet,  and  a landed 
proprietor;  a widow,  four  sons  ploughmen;  a 
widow,  five  sons  ploughmen;  a widow,  son  two 
cows,  horse  and  cart,  daughter  married  to  a road 


contractor,  daughter  married  to  a man  worth 
hundreds;  a man,  son  a farmer,  rent  60/.;  a 
widow,  son  an  exciseman,  salary  120  /. ; a man, 
son  a blacksmith,  son  a merchant,  who  has  a large 
public-house,  son  a schoolmaster ; a widow,  three 
sons  shepherds;  a widow,  two  sons  waiters  at 
Edinburgh  Hotel,  five  able-bodied  daughters 
working ; a widow,  son  a police  seijeant,  son  a 
precentor  in  a large  town  ; a widow,  three  sons 
shoemakers  ; a widow,  son  a blacksmith,  two  sons 
coach  painters;  a widow,  two  sons  shoemakers, 
son  an  extensive  butcher.  Here  is  a man 
Avhose  son  is  a farmer  with  100  acres  of  land, 
four  horses ; a man,  son,  two  horses,  two 
cows,  two  sons  ploughmen  ; a widow,  son 
keeps  a first-class  hotel ; a widow,  son  keeps  a 
public-house  ; a widow,  son  single,  a policeman ; 
a man,  son  a shoemaker  with  land  ; a widow,  son 
a blacksmith,  another  son  a sheriff’s  officer,  and 
another  son  in  the  Excise ; a widow,  son  a farmer 
and  butcher ; a widow,  son  keeps  an  extensive 
public-house  in  England,  daughter  married  to  a 
road  contractor,  another  daughter  married  to  the 
clerk  of  an  extensive  English  town  church ; a 
widow,  two  sons  farmers,  each  paying  28  /.  rent, 
cattle,  horses ; a widow,  two  sons  gardeners, 
and  another  son  working ; a widow,,  two  sons 
London  printers ; a widow,  son  gamekeeper  to  a 
nobleman ; a widow,  son  a crofter,  another  son  a 
dyer,  another  a shepherd,  and  another  a plough- 
man; a widow,  four  sons  fishermen;  a widow, 
son  a shoemaker,  another  son  a blacksmith,  and 
another  son  a gardener ; a man,  son  a keeper  to 
the  Queen’s  Park,  another  son  a joiner ; a man, 
son  a mason,  three  sons  tailors;  a widow,  son  a 
station-master  in  England ; a widow,  son  a po- 
liceman, daughter  married  to  a farmer  and  mer- 
chant; a widow,  son  a station-master,  daughter 
married  to  an  innkeeper ; a widow,  son  a farmer, 
three  horses,  cattle,  carts  ; a man,  son  fireman  in 
a steamer,  another  son  a baker,  son  a tailor  and 
innkeeper,  son  a ploughman,  son  a tailor;  a widow, 
daughter  married  to  an  inkeeper  and  farmer, 
rent  200  /.  a year ; a widow,  son  tailor,  son  a 
crofter,  son  a ploughman ; a widow,  son  a tailor, 
son  a gentleman’s  servant,  son  a shoemaker;  a 
widow,  daughter  married  to  a miller  who  has  a 
carding  mill,  also  a farm  rent  21  /.,  is  very  well 
off,  the  miller’s  former  mother-in-law  died  a 
pauper ; a man,  son  a clerk,  son  a gardener ; a 
widow,  son  governor  to  a bridewell ; a widow, 
son  a crofter,  son  a carter,  son  a railway  toll- 
keeper;  a widow,  two  sons  gamekeepers;  a 
widow,  son  a blacksmith,  another  son  a crofter, 
another  a joiner,  and  another  son  a crofter ; a 
widow,  son  a shopkeeper  well  off ; a widow,  son 
and  daughter  gentlemen’s  servants;  a widow, 
daughter  married  to  an  advocate  whose  father 
was  an  admiral ; a man,  son  a shepherd,  another 
son  a tailor,  and  two  sons  fishermen  with  a good 
boat ; a man,  four  sons  gentlemen’s  servants,  son 
a tailor;  a widow,  son  (single)  a schoolmaster 
50  /.  a year,  another  son  single  a schoolmaster ; a 
widow,  son  a farmer,  two  horses  and  carts,  five 
cows.  These  are  cases  of  paupers  having  chil- 
dren able  to  support  them,  but  not  living  with 
them.  I will  now  give  cases  of  paupers  living 
with  children  able  to  support  them.  A man, 
with  son  a farmer,  rent  150  /. ; a widow,  with  an 
able-bodied  son  a meal  dealer,  and  also  a son  a 
policeman ; a widow,  with  son  a nobleman’s  farm 
manager ; a widow,  with  son.  (single)  a slater  in 
good  business  and  land,  9 /.  rent ; a widow,  with 
two  single  able-bodied  sons  each  earning  12  s.  a 
z z 3 week; 
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H.  H.  week  ; a widow,  with  three  able-bodied  sons  in  years,  one  of  eight  years,  one  of  seven  years  and 

Briscoe,  Esq.  good  employment;  a widow,  with  son  a black-  two  of  six  years  old,  all  illegitimate  children  whose 

smith  earning  80 /.  a year ; a widow,  with  daugh-  mothers  are  on  the  relief  list.  There  was  one  o-hl 

i J uly  ter  a dressmaker  who  employs  two  assistants ; a relieved  for  a bastard  child  who  was  living,  with 

1861.  man,  with  son  a tailor,  land  and  five  cows;  a her  father,  and  her  father  had  five  cows  two 

widow,  with  son  a shoomjker  who  has  four  jour-  heifers,  and  some  sheep  ; I saw  an  able-bodied 
neymen ; a man,  with  son  (single),  rent  19/.  woman  with  a child,  and  she  was  dressed  in  an 
yearly ; a widow,  with  two  daughters  dress-  exceedingly  handsome  bombazine  gown,  with  a 

makers;  a widow,  with  son  a farmer,  horses,  handsome  shawl.  Many  women  go  to’ service 

cows,  carts,  corn,  hay ; a widow,  with  son  a shoe-  leaving  the  children  with  their  relatives,  and  still 
maker,  he  has  a two-storied  slated  house,  and  has  they  receive  the  same  relief, 
a coffee-house ; a widow,  with  daughter  a dress-  7780.  Altogether  have  you  come  to  the  con- 
maker,  who  dresses  in  silk  and  wears  a handsome  elusion  that  the  extensive  out-door  relief  which 
watch  ; a widow,  with  son-in-law,  two  horses,  two  is  given  in  Scotland  is  prejudicial  to  the  humanity 

cows,  40  sheep,  the  brother  of  the  pauper  is  and  the  morality  of  the  country  ?— With  respect 

wealthy,  is  a miller,  and  drives  a handsome  gig  ; to  the  morality,  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
a widow,  living  with  son-in-law,  the  under  agent  unchastity  in'  young  women,  and  I think  the 
of  a rich  landed  proprietor,  she  has  been  a servant  feeling  is  gaining  ground.  I have  met  two  minis- 
to  him  for  30  years  without  wages.  ters  who  have  as  servants  women  who  have  ille- 

7770.  Referring  to  all  those  cases,  does  your  gitimate  children,  and  I know  one  or  two  doctors 
experience  of  Ireland  induce  you  to  belie  ve  that  and  others  of  the  same  station,  who  employ  women 
there  would  be  danger  of  a similar  state  of  things  who  have  illegitimate  children, 
m case  out-door  relief  should  be  extensively  em-  7781.  Chairman.']  But  how  do  you  connect 
ployed  ?— During  the  famine  time  there  was  the  that  with  the  Poor  Law  ?— They  are  upon  the 

same  inclination,  and  a great  number  of  things  Board,  and  they  see  so  many  instances  of  those 

W<lr^/0n^  “l  that  way.  girls  coming  before  them  and  obtaining  relief, 

'771.  As  far  as  this  out-door  relief  in  Scotland  that  I think  it  contaminates  their  own  feelings 
goes,  do  you  find  it  conduces  to  the  morality  of  with  respect  to  those  things ; I have  remonstrated 
the  people  ? Rather  the  contrary ; it  is  espe-  with  Boards  of  Guardians  for  putting  deserted 
ciajly  detrimental  to  female  chastity.  children  out  to  be  nursed  by  young  women  that 

7772.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  that,  or  have  illegitimate  children;  I think  it  even  affects 
explain  why  you  think  it  is  so  detrimental  ?— It  them. 

has  a serious  effect  upon  female  chastity,  from  7782.  Mr.  Gregory .]  You  think  that  this  ex- 
the  facility  of  getting  relief  for  bastard  children.  tensive  out-door  relief  has  destroyed  the  feelino- 

7773.  Have  you  any  instance  of  that  ? — I have ; of  independence  in  the  lower  classes  ?— There  is 
I saw  one  person  who  had  three  illegitimate  chil-  not  the  least  doubt  that  independence  is  gone  in 
Aren  belonging  to  a gentleman  in  the  parish,  the  Highlands;  the  system  has  altered  the  cha- 
Many  women  are  relieved  for  illegitimate  children  racter  of  the  people  entirely. 

up  to  12  years  of  age.  I saw  one  woman  relieved  7783.  You  think  the  desire  to  get  upon  the 
for  three  illegitimate  children  ; I saw  two  women,  poor-rates  is  creeping  up  from  the  lower  class  to 
each  of  whom  had  had  five  illegitimate  children,  an  intermediate  class  of  people? — Yes;  and  I 
having  been  relieved  for  each  of  them.  I went  have  many  instances  to  prove  that.  Lately  a 
into  a house  where  there  were  three  sisters,  two  minister,  a single  man,  with  120  /.a  year  and  a glebe 
of  whom  were  relieved  for  illegitimate  children;  and  manse,  and  a little  farm,  had  his  father  and 
the  mother,  a woman  about  45  years  of  age,  being  step-mother,  and  aunt,  relieved  for  three  years; 
there.  I suggested  to  the  mother  that  one  of  the  the  guardians  were  writing  to  him  to  support 
girls  should  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  con-  his  parents ; he  would  not ; and  they  then  pro- 
tammation,  and  she  put  her  hand  upon  her,  ceeded  against  him,  or  were  going  to  proceed 
and  said,  without  the  least  shame,  “ You  will  against  him,  and  then  and  only  then,  he  said  he 
soon  have  to  take  her  too ; ” the  girl  was  then  would  support  them ; but  even  then  he  did  not 
ar8'® 'a  family  way.  ^ _ pay  any  of  the  back  money.  I was  in,  a town  in 

77/4.  You  think  this  facility  of  relief  is  rather  Inverness,  and  there  was  a minister  preaching  a 
a premium  upon  immorality  ? — It  is  one  of  the  missionary  sermon  in  the  town,  who  put  up  at 
premiums  upon  immorality  in  Scotland,  but  there  the  same  hotel  as  I did,  which  was  the  best  in 
m(L ^ erJ. 1 ' up't ' . . the  town,  and  that  man  had  his  mother  a pauper 

(77o.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Is  it  the  practice  to  on  relief  in  that  very  town.  > 

relieve  illegitimacy  from  the  poor  rates  in  Scot-  7784.  And  are  there  many  instances  of  that 
land,  or  are  those  exceptional  cases  ? — It  is  the  kind  all  through  Scotland  ? — A great  many  in- 
‘ Practice.  stances.  A woman,  who  was  sister  to  (a  late  pro- 

/ 776.  Can  a woman  demand  relief  ? — Yes,  as  vost),  a proprietor,  with  500/.  a year,  was  re- 
long as  she  is  nursing  the  child  ; when  a child  is  lieved. 

not  nursed  the  Court  of  Session  have  decided  7785.  Was  he  alive  at  the  time? — Yes.  Here 
that  having  one  child  she,  if  able-bodied,  is  not  are  other  cases.  A woman,  when  sick,  asked  her 
e“«  to  relief.  , brother  to  send  a messenger  for  a doctor,  but  he 

. 1 • khe  can  be  relieved  as  long  as  the  child  refused ; a woman,  her  brother,  had  a horse  and 

is  being  nursed?— That  is  the  law,  but  it  is  not  cart,  refused  to  bury  her,  except  on  being  paid;  a 
always  the  practice ; the  general  practice  is  to  woman,  her  brother  and  nephew  each  having 
^ a later  period.  ...  horses  and  carts,  refused  to  bury  her  without 

i -i  i r ^ 16  ^aw  *s’  ,reIieye  an  illegitimate  being  paid;  a woman,  her  brother  a farmer,  30 
child  for  one  year  after  its  birth? — That  is  the  head  of  cattle,  and  200  sheep;  a boy,  brother  to 
la^’ ® mother  be  not  able  t0  support  it.  the  minister  of  a large  parish;  a girl,  niece  to 

7779.  But  not  the  general  practice  ? — It  is  not  the  minister  of  a large  parish;  an  orphan,  one 
the  general  practice  in  my  district ; I find  in  my  uncle  a farmer,  300  /.  a year  rent ; another  uncle, 
district  one  child  of  eleven  years,  one  at  three  a minister,  with  a good  glebe,  and  stipend  of 

,200/. 
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900 /.  a year ; a -woman,  brother  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  well  off,  a farmer,  rent 
120/.  a year;  a second  sister  died  a pauper  in 
his  parish ; a lunatic,  his  brother  has  a thriving 
business,  having  at  his  banker’s  3,000 /. 

7786.  Chairman .]  Do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  what  the  man  had  at  his  banker’s  ? — 
The  man’s  own  relations  in  the  house  told  me. 

7787.  Mr.  Gregory.  ] There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it?— No.  A man, , brother  in  a rifle  regi- 
ment ; two  sisters,  their  brother  a farmer,  rent 
300/.  a year;  a man,  his  son-in-law  a farmer, 
rent  200  /.,  and  an  extensive  public-house ; a 
widow,  her  daughter-in-law  married  to  an  ad- 
miral; woman,  her  brother  is  minister  of  the 
parish ; a man,  in  the  same  parish,  has  two 
brothers  farmers,  each  paying  400/.  a year 
rent;  a man,  his  brother-in-law,  has  20,000/.;  a 
man,  his  brother  a merchant  in  good  business ; 
a woman  her  brother  a farmer,  has  four  vacant 
houses,  but  refuses  to  give  her  one.  Then  we 
have  two  orphans,  one,  uncle  a farmer,  rent 
300/.;  another  uncle,  minister  of  the  parish,  well 
off;  a man,  his  brother  an  officer ; another  bro- 
ther, a West  India  planter:  a man,  his  brother 
one  of  the  richest  grocers  in  a large  town : a 
man,  his  brother  a farmer,  rent  350  /. ; has  2,000 
sheep ; a man,  his  sister  (widow)  an  innkeeper, 
two  horses  for  posting,  a handsome  four-wheeled 
carriao-e  and  dog-cart,  and  a farm,  rent  60  /., 
charged  rent  for  a miserable  hut  for  her  brother; 
this  woman’s  father  died  a short  time  before  my 
visit,  a pauper ; a woman,  sister  to  a manager  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  an  extensive  Scotch  bank  ; 
this  banker’s  mother  lives  with  the  pauper. 

7788.  Mr.  Quinn.\  Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  characters  of  those  individuals  who  were  re- 
ceiving out-door  relief? — No,  in  general  I do 
not. 

7789.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
been  abandoned  characters,  who  had  been  thrown 
off  by  their  relatives  ? — Generally  they  are  not 
so ; there  would  be  very  few  such  cases  indeed. 

7790.  Chairman.']  I understand  you  to  say, 
that  contrasting  your  experience  in  Scotland 
with  your  former  experience  in  Ireland,  you  re- 
commend the  Committee  to  adhere  to  the  law  as 
it  exists  in  Ireland,  from  a belief  that  prejudicial 
consequences  to  Ireland  would  follow  from  alter- 
ing it  in  the  sense  in  which  you  find  it  in  Scot- 
land?— Yes. 

7791.  And  those  instances  you  give  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  that  opinion,  so  tendered  by 
you  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

7792.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  Are  there  poorhouses  in 
the  districts  in  which  those  cases  occurred  ? — In 
Inverness  there  is  a very  small  one  for  about  50 
people  ; there  is  one  for  179  people,  there  is  one 
just  opened  in  another  place  for  100  people,  and 
in  another  place  for  100  people. 

7793.  On  the  whole,  you  are  not  able  in  the 
districts  to  which  you  have  referred,  to  apply  the 
workhouse  test  effectually  ? — No,  except  in  some 
of  them ; it  ought  to  have  been  effectually  ap- 
plied in  the  poorhouse,  where  there  was  accom- 
modation for  179. 

7794.  Therefore,  in  fact,  you  cannot  fairly 
draw  any  analogy  between  that  state  of  circum- 
stances and  the  state  of  circumstances  in  Ireland, 
where  you  can  in  every  district  apply  the  work- 
house  test  ? — I can  with  respect  to  Tain,  which 
takes  in  a combination  of  nine  parishes. 

7795.  Mr.  Monsell. ] Ts  that  workhouse  full? 
—No. 

0.28. 


7796.  Mr.  Waldron.]  You  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7797.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  that  any 
Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  would  give  re- 
lief as  they  give  it  in  Scotland? — No,  I think 
not. 

7798.  Mr.  Herbert.]  Were  you  in  Ireland 
during  the  time  of  the  relief  works,  and  the  time 
of  the  work  distributed  after  the  cessation  of  the 
relief  works? — Yes,  I was  employed  as  an  in- 
spector. 

7799.  Do  you  not  believe  that  a great  number 
of  abuses,  similar  to  those  -which  you  have  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  Scotland,  did  then  exist  ? — 
Yes,  people  were  feeding  their  pigs  with  the  re- 
lief meal. 

7800.  Mr.  Maguire.]  The  condition  of  the 
country  then  was  exceptional,,  and  not  the  normal 
condition  of  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

7801.  Mr.  Waldron.]  I tliink  you  stated  that 
unpleasant  circumstances  occurred  when  clergy- 
men of  different  sentiments  were  on  Boards  ot 
Guardians ; do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state  what 
unpleasant  circumstances  they  were  ? — Since  the 
disruption  in  Scotland  there  has  not  been  the 
most  kindly  feeling . existing  between  religious 
parties ; rather  the  contrary,  I am  very  sox-ry  to 

say- 

7802.  But  how  has  that  shown  itself  in  matters 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor? — In  some 
Boards  of  Guardians  not  drawing  amicably  to- 
gether. 

7803.  But  that  unpleasant  feeling  towards 
each  other  on  the  part  of  those  members  of  the 
two  communities  is  not  peculiar  to  board  rooms ; 
it  exists  out  of  doors  ? — Certainly  ; some  of  the 
Boards  draw  very  favourably  together. 

7804.  You  have  in  Scotland,  a Board  of  Super- 
vision?— Yes. 

7805.  To  whom  the  poor  can  appeal,  if  they 
think  they  have  been  unfairly  refused  relief? — 
They  can  appeal  to  the  sheriff  if  they  have  been 
refused  relief,  and  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  if 
they  do  not  think  the  relief  is  adequate. 

7806.  But  in  Ireland  no  such  power  of  appeal 
exists  ? — No. 

7807.  Would  you  'think  it  desii-able  there 
should  be  a mode  of  appeal  from  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians ? — I think  there  ought  to  be. 

7808.  -Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to 
the  Committee  for  cari-ying  that  opinion  out  into 
practice  ? — No ; but  I think  it  works  well  in 
Scotland,  and  I think  it  would  work  well  in 
Ireland. 

7809.  You  have  no  doubt  read  of  cases  brought 
befoi-e  the  police  magistrates  in  London,  where 
parties  have  been  impi’opei'ly  refused  relief  at 
the  workhouses,  and  you  have  seen  very  often 
that  at  the  instance  of  the  police  magistrates  the 
parties  have  been  admitted  and  have  received 
relief? — I have  read  of  such  cases. 

7810.  The  publicity  given  to  the  cases  has 
induced  the  authorities  to  gi-ant  the  relief  they 
had  previously  refused  ? — Yes  ; not  that  I think 
police  magistrates  are  the  best  judges. 

7811.  But  would  you  think  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  public  court  of  appeal  in 
such  eases  in  Ireland? — In  cases  of  refusal,  I 
think  there  ought. 

7812.  But  you  have  not  formed  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  how  that  should  be  carried  out? — 

IN  o ; the  sheriffs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
different  The  sheriffs  depute  in  Scotland  are 
judges  living  in  the  locality,  and  the  people  have 

z z 4 these 
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H H.  these  judges  to  go  to,  whereas  in  Ireland  they 
Briscoe,  Esq.  have  not  that  advantage. 

7813.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Is  there  no  means,  accord- 

1 ing  to  the  Scotch  system,  of  preventing  such 

1°b1,  abuses  as  those  you  have  referred  to? — I do  not 

think  there  is,  except  the  application  of  the 
poorhouse  test,  or  if  the  ratepayers  would  pro- 
ceed against  Boards  of  Guardians  for  dissipating 
the  rates. 

7814.  Have  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
Scotland  no  power  of  checking  such  abuses  ? — 
No;  only  of  remonstrating  with  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians. 

7815.  But  do  you  think  where  there  is  a 
system  of  workhouses,  such  abuses  could  exist  ? 
— No,  not  to  that  extent,  hut  I think  that  on  the 
part  of  many  Boards  of  Guardians  there  is  a great 
want  of  moral  courage,  and  a great  deal  of 
favouritism  and  clanship,  and  a great  many  of 
the  elected  members  have  friends  and  relations 
on  the  relief  list. 

7816.  Are  your  Boards  of  Guardians  composed 
altogether  of  elected,  or  have  you  ex  officio  guar- 
dians ? — In  Scotland,  magistrates  are  not  ex  officio 
guardians  except  in  Royal  burghs,  but  all  owners 
of  property  of  20 1.  and  upwards  are  members  of 
the  Board. 

7817.  They  have  the  right  to  be  members? — 
Yes ; and  they  may  be  called  ex  officio  guardians. 
Then  there  are  the  minister  of  the  parish  and 
his  elders,  who  must  not  be  more  than  six  in 
number.  These  you  may  call  ex  officio  guardians. 
There  are  also  the  elected  members.  The  num- 
ber of  elected  members  is  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  according  to  the  population  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  parish. 

7818.  You  are  aware  that,  by  the  law  of  Ire- 
land, there  is  a power  given  to  grant  relief  to 
certain  classes  outside  the  workhouse,  and  to  cer- 
tain classes  only  ? — Yes. 

7819.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  evils  to 
which  you  have  referred  in  Scotland,  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  a lesser  extent  if  the  classes 
referred  to  in  the  Act  were  relieved  outside  the 
workhouse  in  Ireland? — Yes;  I think  it  is  very - 
difficult  to  prevent  imposition  and  favouritism. 

7820.  Sir  John  Arnott. ] Have  the  able-bodied 
a right  to  claim  compulsory  relief  in  Scotland  ? — 
They  have  no  right  under  the  law  of  Scotland. 

7821.  Then  those  men,  whose  cases  you  have 
mentioned  as  having  been  relieved,  should  not 
have  been  relieved?— They  should  not  have  been 
relieved ; the  guardians  have  the  power  to  relieve 
them  if  they  like,  but  they  have  no  right  to  do  it ; 
the  men  have  no  claim. 

7822.  You  say  that  if  a woman  had  two,  three, 
or  four  illegitimate  children,  she  got  relief  from 
the  poor  rates  ? — Yes ; for  each  of  them  while 
they  were  young. 

7823.  If  she  had  three  or  four  illegitimate 
•children  she  could  only  claim  relief  for  one  of 
them  during  the  time  it  was  nursing  ? — Yes,  and 
for  more. 

7824.  In  Ireland  last  year  there  were  10,000 
illegitimate  children  in  the  workhouses  at  one 
time  ; do  you  suppose  that  there  were  that  num- 
ber relieved  in  Scotland  at  one  time  ? — I could 
not  tell  you  ; I do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
return. 

7825.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  was  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  relieved  at  one 
time  in  Scotland;  was  it  10,000? — I could  not 
tell  you,  but  illegitimacy  in  Scotland  is  de- 
plorable. 


7826.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  illegitimate 
children  have  much  greater  facility  for  obtaining 
relief  m Ireland  than  they  have  in  Scotland?-— 
No. 

7827.  Do  you  not  know  that  any  number  of 
illegitimate  children  with  their  mother  can 
be  relieved  in  Ireland?— I do  not  know  the 
working  of  the  law  in  Ireland  since  1856  ; I know 
they  were  generally  taken  into  the  poorhouses 

7828.  I mean  the  numbers  that  are  given 
relief  to? — There  is  great  facility  for  getting 
relief  for  illegitimate  children  in  Scotland,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  immorality. 

7829.  But  as  you  tell  us  a woman  can  only  get 
relief  for  one  of  her  children  for  one  year,  surely 
she  cannot  have  the  same  facilities  that  she  would 
have  in  Ireland,  where  she  might  go  into  the 
workhouse  and  get  relief  for  as  many  children  as 
she  could  bring  ? — When  women  have  two  or 
three  children  in  Scotland,  that  is  taken  into 
account  in  giving  relief;  it  is  just  like  the  case  of 
a widow  with  three  or  four  children ; she  gets 
more  relief. 

7830.  Chairman.']  You  intend  to  convey  that, 
admitting  that  a woman  in  Ireland  may  have  the 
relief  referred  to,  she  must  have  it  within  the 
workhouse,  and  you  consider  that  a check  upon 
immorality  ? — Yes. 

7831.  But  you  think  your  experience  shows 
you  that  such  relief  given  out  of  the  workhouse 
operates  as  a premium  upon  immorality  ? — Yes 

7832.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  If  a woman  had  three 
illegitimate  children  in  Scotland,  could  she  get 
relief  for  any  more  than  one  at  a time? — Yes. 

7833.  That  is  the  practice  ? — Yes. 

7834.  But  it  would  be  illegal ? — No;  the  law 
in  Scotland  is  this : it  is  declared  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  that  a woman  being  destitute  is  entitled 
to  relief  for  one  child  so  long  as  it  is  nursed ; but 
after  it  ceases  to  be  nursed,  the  woman  being 
able-bodied,  has  no  right  to  relief  for  that  one 
child,  but  when  she  has  more  than  one  child,  she 
is  entitled  to  relief. 

7835.  But  she  is  not  entitled  to  relief  for  more 
than  one  at  a time  ? — The  law  is,  to  relieve  an 
able-bodied  woman  who  has  one  child  nursing, 
to  relieve  her  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  child 
is  weaned ; but  after  that,  an  able-bodied  young 
woman,  with  only  one  child,  is  not  entitled  to 
relief,  but  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  she  is 
entitled  to  relief. 

7836.  She  is  not  entitled  to  relief  to  more 
than  that  one  ? — She  is  ; supposing  she  had  two 
she  would  be  entitled  to  relief  for  one,  she  being 
considered  able  to  support  one  of  them  herself. 

7837.  But  if  she  had  a dozen,  how  many  would 
she  get  relief  for  ? — For  more  than  one. 

7838.  Could  she  demand  it  ? — Yes  ; the  Board 
of  Supervision  would  consider  that  she  could 
support  one  or  two  by  her  own  exertions ; if  the 
Board  of  Guardians  refused  relief,  the  Board  of 
Supervision  would  say  that  she  must  receive  it. 

7839.  Lord  John  Browne.]  She  might  receive 
relief,  in  fact,  for  10  or  11  children? — Yes;  but 
when  the  children  come  to  a certain  age, 
they  are  considered  able  to  do  something  for 
themselves. 

7840.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Would  not  the  Board  of 
Guardians  usually  offer  the  workhouse  to  those 
women? — No;  I am  talking  of  the  north  of 
Scotland.  There  is  one  parish  in  Ross-shire, 
where  there  were  90  on  relief,  and  nearly  one- 
ninth  of  them  were  able-bodied  women,  with  one 
illegitimate  child  each.  I remonstrated  with  the 

Board, 
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Board,  and  at  last  they  offered  them  poorhouse  has  been  very  demoralising,  and  has  broken  down  H.  H. 
relief,  and  none  of  them  took  it,  and  so  they  were  the  spirit  of  independence  ? — Not  the  least  doubt  Briscoe,  Esq, 

struck  off.  If  the  workhouse  system  were  pro-  about  it ; it  has  deteriorated  to  a considerable  

perly  worked,  a great  many  of  those  cases  would  extent,  truth,  industry,  morality,  self-respect,  1 J uly 

not  exist;  but  in  many  cases  there  is  not  a poor-  self-reliance,  the  natural  affections,  and  inde-  l86u 

house  at  all  ; they  are  only  by  degrees  seeing  the  pendence  of  character ; it  appears  as  if  the  whole 

necessity  of  it.  of  the  humbler  classes  had  completely  changed 

7841.  Do  you  say  that  the  amount  of  relief  character;  there  is  no  shame  whatever  now  in 

given  ranges  from  2 s.  to  14  s.  ? — It  sometimes  demanding  relief,  even  amongst  some  of  higher 
amounts  to  as  high  as  28  s.,  but  I have  given  you  station ; the  state  of  things  in  the  highlands  of 
the  average.  Scotland  is  perfectly  deplorable,  and  every  per- 

7842.  How  many  people  is  that  for  ? — It  is  for  son  admits  it. 

heads  of  families.  7857.  Mr.  Maguire. ] With  respect  to  the 

7843.  What  do  you  make  the  average? — The  abuses  you  have  referred  to,  do  you  think,  judg- 

average  is  about  6 s.  in  four  weeks  for  aliment  ing  from  your  past  and  present  experience,  that 

alone  ; some  are  high  and  some  are  low ; some  2 s.  it  is  as  possible  for  such  abuses  to  occur  now  in 

and  others  28  s.  Ireland,  as  when  there  was  a national  scramble 

7844.  But  one  family  did  actually  receive  28  s.  for  food  ? — If  out-door  relief  were  given  in  the 

in  four  weeks  ? — Yes  ; but  that  is  very  excep-  same  way  as  it  is  given  in  Scotland ' there  would 

tional ; the  highest  amounts  usually  are  10  s.,  be  the  same  scramble  by  degrees,  of  course. 

12  s.,  15  s.  7858.  If  out-door  relief  were  given  with  great 

7845.  Do  you  know  whether  the  aggregate  care  to  the  classes  provided  for  by  the  present 

amount  of  poor  rates  in  Ireland  is  about  the  same  law,  do  you  think  the  same  results  would  occur 
as  in  Scotland  ? — I do  not  know.  as  occur  in  Scotland  ? — I think  there  is  not 

7846.  Can  you  state  how  it  is  that  in  Scotland  the  least  doubt  that  if  Boards  of  Guardians  had 

you  relieve  five  for  one  that  is  relieved  in  Ireland,  honesty,  and  no  favouritism,  and  no  clanship,  and 
if  those  lai-ge  amounts  of  relief  which  you  have  if  they  had  firmness,  and  knew  the  character  of 
mentioned  are  the  average  ? — You  must  recollect  the  people,  then  out-door  relief  would  be  advisa- 
that  the  principle  in  Scotland  is  out-door  relief,  ble  to  certain  classes,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  inl- 
and the  principle  in  Ireland  is  in-door  relief.  possible  to  prevent  imposition  unless  you  alter 

7847.  But  would  not  they  require  a larger  character. 

rate  in  Scotland  if  those  large  amounts  were  7850.  But  if  out-door  relief  were  granted  within 
given  to  each  individual? — It  is  51.  8 s.  3%d.  to  the  restrictions  prescribed  by  the  law,  is  it  not 
each  registered  pauper  for  a year.  likely  there  would  be  less  abuse,  inasmuch  as  the 

7848.  That  would  amount  to  2 s.  2d.  per  guardians  have  always  the  in-door  test  to  apply  • 
head  per  week,  would  it  not  ? — There  are  a great  and  sufficient  workhouse  accommodation? — No 
number  receiving  2 s.,  which  would  make  a great  doubt,  provided  guardians  were  honest,  and  had 
difference,  that  is  6 d.  per  week  for  the  four  no  favouritism,  and  did  not  look  to  popularity  of 
weeks ; many  persons  receive  6 d.  a week  for  any  description. 

lodging.  ^ 7860.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Do  you  not  think  they 

7849.  Mr.  Quinn.]  You  think  it  desirable  that  very  often  would  look  to  popularity,  and  that 

there  should  be  a right,  of  appeal  in  Ireland  in  there  would  be  favouritism,  and  that  they  would 
case  of  refusal  to  give  relief  ? — -Yes.  have  reasons  for  showing  indulgence  in  particular 

7850.  In  your  experience  as  a guardian  in  cases? — No  doubt  of  it. 

Ireland,  have  you  known  many  cases  in  which  7861.  With  respect  to  appeal  on  relief  being 
deserving  persons  have  been  refused  relief? — I refused,  are  not  the  Commissioners  in  Ireland 
never  knew  of  a case.  I was  chairman  of  the  practically  a court  of  appeal  if  any  Board  of 
Carrick-on-Suir  Board  of  Guardians,  and  then  I Guardians  show  a tendency  to  refuse  relief? — I 
resigned  ; I attended  the  Board  afterwards,  and  do  not  know,  but  I should  imagine  not. 
never  knew  of  a single  case;  but  I am  not  now  7862.  But  could  not  the  Commissioners  dismiss 
acquainted  with  other  poorhouses  in  Ireland.  a Board  who  did  not  do  their  duty  ? — Yes,  but 

/851.  In  fact.  Boards  have  always  been  that  would  be  in  case  of  general  misconduct,  not 
willing,  in  your  experience,  to  give  relief? — for  a particular  case ; but  a particular  case  may 
* ®s‘  suffer  where  the  Commissioners  would  not  dismiss 

‘ 852.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.]  You  have  the- Board, 
stated  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  for  a series  of  7863.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  a Board  of 
years,  can  you  state  in  what  proportion  it  was  Guardians  showed  themselves  perseveringly  dis- 
expended  on  in-door  and.  out-door  relief  for  last  posed  not  to  do  their  duty,  public  opinion  would 
year  ?— Not  without  detaining  the  Committee  for  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  eventually  the 
S0™o  tira9:  Commissioners  would  dismiss  them  ? — They 

/ 853.  But  the  tendency  has  been  of  late  years  ought  to  dismiss  them, 
to  increase  the  power  of  offering  in-door  relief?  7864.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  in  Scotland 

les,  there  is  a gradual  tendency  in  Scotland  to  to  keep  down  wages  by  giving  relief? — Not  at 
see  the  necessity  of  the  workhouse  test.  all. 

7854.  That  is  increasing  eveiy  year? — The  '7865.  That  has  not  formed  an  ingredient  in  the 

reeling  is  increasing  every  year.  case  ?— Not  at  all. 

1 855.  Did  I understand  you  that  before  this  7866.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Can  you  state  what 
sjstem  of  wholesale  out-door  relief  began,  there  number  has  ever  been  relieved  at  one  time  in  the 
used  to  be  a feeling  of  shame  amongst  the  lower  workhouses  in  Scotland  ?— The  in-door  accom- 
classes  against  allowing  their  relatives  to  be  re-  modation  is  10,887. 

heved  by  the  church  collection  ?•—  So  every  per-  7867.  But  can  you  say  how  many  were  re- 
son  in  the  highlands  has  told  me.  I have  no  lieved  at  one  time  ?— The'  number  in'  the  work- 
exP^ence  of  it  myself.  houses  in  July  1860  was  6,322. 

78oooThei1’ the  effect  of  this  out'door  relief  7868-  H seems  to  be  your  opinion  that  the 

°-28,  8 A Poor 
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H.S.  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  Scotland  are  far  too 

Briscoe. Esq.  simple,  and  far  too  generous  to  the  poor  ? — I do 

not  know  about  the  simplicity,  but  with  respect 

i July  to  the  generosity  they  certainly  are  too  liberal  of 

1861.  the  rates. 

7869.  Mr.  Gregory .]  There  are  two  quotations 
in  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Phelan  on  the  Poor  Law 
system  in  Ireland  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  ? — Yes. 

7870.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion 
the  inference  Dr.  Phelan  attempts  to  draw  is 
correct.  On  page  15  he  says,  “ Whilst  an  average 
daily  number  of  113,343  was  on  out-door  relief 
during  the  year  in  Scotland,  only  6,019  were  in 
workhouses,  leaving  4,118  vacancies.  In  some 
workhouses  more  than  half  the  accommodation 
was  vacant  whilst  a large  extent  of  out-door  re- 
lief was  given  in  the  district,  yet  under  those 
circumstances  the  Board  of  Supervision  observe, 
“We  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Irish  system  into  any  part  of  this  country 
would  be  found  either  necessary  or  practicable 
and  they  add,  “ It  is  difficult  .to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  either  too  small  a proportion  of  the 
population  receives  relief  in  Ireland,  or  too  large 
a proportion  in  Scotland,  or  that  both  conclusions 
are  well  founded.”  He  then  goes  on  to  draw 
the  inference,  “ We  have  here  the  deliberately 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
for  Scotland  that  the  exclusive  workhouse  system 
is  not  necessary  for  a country  in  which  out-door 
relief  is  freely  given,  meaning  of  course  that  the 
authorities  have  the  power  of  checking  it  by  in- 
creased workhouse  accommodation,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  practicable,  because  many  of  the  poor 
would  not  accept  of  relief  in  that  form,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  poor  law  could  not  be  sufficiently 
carried  out.”  Is  it  a correct  representation  of 
the  views  expressed  in  the  13th  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  to  say  that  the  workhouse 
test  would  not  be  practicable,  because  many  of 
the  poor  would  not  accept  relief  in  that  form  ? — 
I see  that  Dr.  Phelan  quotes  two  paragraphs 
from  the  report,  and  puts  one  before  the  other, 
while  he  does  not  mention  at  all  the  intermediate 
matter,  nor  yet  something  which  occurs  after- 
wards. It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  true 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  known. 
I will  read  what  they  say,  that  is  from  the  13th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  I made  a 
report,  and  upon  that  report  the  Commissioners 
then  said,  “ The  most  effectual  and  the  least  ob- 
jectionable means  of  checking  the  abuses  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Briscoe,  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
erection  and  proper  use  of  poorhouses.  In  the 
Highland  counties,  there  appears  to  be  a prone- 
ness to  pauperism,  which,  combined  with  and 
fostered  by  laxity  of  administration,  seems  to  be 
producing  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  population, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  present  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  in  Ireland,  where  the  dis- 
position to  rely  upon  extraneous  aid  was  till  re- 
cently so  marked.”  Then  afterwards  they  say, 
“ It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  Highlands,  that  in  the  former, 
since  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  famine  were 
overcome,  the  number  of  persons  requiring  re- 
lief has  steadily  decreased  from  year  to  year, 
while  in  the  latter  there  is  a continued  in- 
crease. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing in  the  relative  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  two  countries  that  can  account  for  a 
difference  so  enormous  in  favour  of  Ulster  and 


Connaught.  The  wages  of  labour  appear  to  be 
higher  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  than  in  those  two 
Irish  provinces.  It  cannot  be  a consequence  of 
greater  subdivision  of  the  land  in  Ireland,  for  the 
decrease  in  pauperism  there  has  been  coincident 
with  a decrease  in  the  number  of  small  farms 
and  it  is  where  small  farms  are  numerous  in 
Scotland  that  the  excess  of  pauperism  is  the 
greatest.  Any  difference  that  there  may  be  in 
the  domestic  economy  and  scale-  of  subsistence 
in  the  two  countries  will  not  account  for  so  vast 
a disparity,  because  there  is  a very  remarkable 
similarity  in  these  respects  in  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  precisely  in 
this  portion  that  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  pauperism  is  the  most  striking ; but  in  Scot- 
land, out-door  relief  is  the  rule ; relief  in  the 
poorhouse  the  exception.  Of  119,453  persons 
receiving  relief  in  Scotland  on  the  14th  May, 
only  about  6,000,  or  a little  more  than  one  in  20 
of  their  number  were  in  poorhouses.  Of  53,331 
persons  receiving  relief  at  the  same  time  in  Ire- 
land, only  944  received  out-door  relief;  52,387 
were  inmates  of  the  workhouses.  In  Ireland, 
relief  in  the  workhouse,  and  only  in  the  work- 
house,  is  the  rule ; out-door  relief  the  rare  and 
special  exception.  To  this  broad  difference  in 
the  conditions  on  which  relief  can  be  obtained,  it 
is  probable  that  the  vast  disparity  in  the  ratio 
of  pauperism  to  population  ought  mainly  to  be 
attributed.  That  view  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  population  residing 
in  Scotland  gives  a larger  proportion  of  pau- 
pers than  any  part  of  the  native  population, 
and  about  20  tunes  as  many  as  an  equal  popu- 
lation gives  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  There 
are  thus  two  Irish  populations,  of  which  the  one 
residing  in  Scotland  gives  one  pauper  in  about 
13  of  the  population,  and  the  other  residing  in 
Ireland,  gives  (including  able-bodied)  one  in  274 ; 
yet  in  Scotland  wages  are  higher  and  employ- 
ment more  constant  and  abundant.”  Then  as  to 
that  part  which  you  have  read.  Here  is  the  part 
which  Dr.  Phelan  alludes  to  : “ After  maturely 
weighing  all  the  facts  that  have  been  stated,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  either  too' 
small  a proportion  of  the  population  receives 
relief  in  Ireland,  or  too  large  a proportion  in  Scot- 
land, and  more  especially  in  the  Highlands,  or 
that  both  conclusions  are  well  founded.”  And 
here  is,  the  part  which  he  left  out : “ The  ques- 
tion of  relative  expenditure,  though  it  cannot  be 
regarded  with  indifference,  is  truly  but  of  se- 
condary importance  even  to  those  persons  who 
provide  the  funds.  The  primary  and  paramount 
consideration  must  be  the  moral  and  social  im- 
provement and  the  ultimate  prosperty  and  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes.  And  after  making 
every  reasonable  allowance  for  such  difference 
as  there  may  be  between  the  people  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  two  systems  so  essentially 
different,  and  which  lead  to  so  vast  a disparity 
in  the  proportion  of  pauperism  can  be  equally 
conducive  to  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  masses  affected 
by  them.  It  thus  becomes  a grave  question  with 
special  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  Highlands,  how  far  the  present  indis- 
criminate system  of  out-door  relief  is  calculated 
to  promote  or  to  counteract  their  improvement 
and  ultimate  prosperity.”  Then  comes  Dr. 
Phelan’s  part  again:  “We  are  not  of  opinion 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  system  into 

any 
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any  part  of  this  country  would  be  found  either 
necessary  or  practicable.”  The  Report  then  con- 
tinues : But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  extension 

to  all  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  the  legitimate 
check  afforded  by  the  proper  application  of  the 
poorhouse  test,  as  it  is  used  in  Scotland,  has 
become  necessary  to  correct  the  evils  described 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Briscoe  and  of  every  com- 
petent person  who  has  preceded  him  in  the  same 
field  of  inquiry.  We  see  too  that  in  a neighbour- 
ing country,  and  amongst  a people  of  cognate 
race,  whose  material  condition  was  nearly  similar, 
such  means  have  been  found  effectual,  not  only 
to  correct  too  great  proneness  to  depend  upon 
extraneous  aid,  but  to  promote  a healthful  spirit 
of  self-reliance.  That  spirit  has  been  largely 
called  forth  in  Ireland,  where  but  a few  years 
ago  it  had  not  been  greatly  developed,  and  was 
even  supposed  to  be  deficient.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  pretend  that  the  system  of  poor  laws 
established  in  that  country,  and  the  unquestion- 
able efficiency  with  which  it  has  been  administered, 
have  alone  ealled  forth  that  self-relying  spirit, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  various 
other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  evoke  it 
would  have  been  materially,  and  perhaps  fatally 
counteracted  by  such  an  indiscriminate  system 
of  out-door  relief  as  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.” 

7871.  Mr.  Monsell.']  Do  you  think  that  the 
evils  which  you  speak  of  as  attending  out-door 
relief  in  Scotland,  prevail  as  much  in  urban  dis- 
tricts as  they  do  in  rural  ? — I think  not,  because 
in  the  towns  they  have  not  so  many  friends  as 
they  have  in  the  country.  _ In  the  rural  parts 
they  have  a good  many  friends,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  favouritism. 

7872.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  evils 
of  which  you  speak  on  a very  large  scale  do  pre- 
vail in  the  towns  ? — Yes ; I know  one  town  very 
well,  in  Inverness,  where  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  number  of  people  obtain  relief  who  have 
no  right  to  it.  They  have  a poorhouse  there  for 


only  50  people,  and  are  now  building  one  for  200, 
because  they  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

7873.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  poor  in  the 
large  towns  in  Scotland  could  be  dealt  with  iu  a 
satisfactory  manner  without  giving  some  out- 
door relief? — No,  I think  not  at  present,  because 
in  Scotland  the  introduction  of  poor  relief  was 
not  as  it  was  in  Ireland ; in  Ireland  it  was  intro- 
duced with  poorhouses  ; in  Scotland  it  was  not. 

7874.  But  supposing  there  were  poorhouses  in 
the  large  towns  in  Scotland  holding  as  many 

eople  as  the  poorhouses  in  the  large  towns  in 
reland,  should  you  then  consider  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  dispense  altogether  with  out-door 
relief  without  inflicting  a hardship  upon  the  poor 
and  destitute  in  Scotland  ? — No  ; at  present  I 
think  it  would  not  be  advisable,  for  the  reason  I 
have  already  given,  namely,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  poor  law  into  Scotland  was  without 
poorhouses. 

7875.  You  have  stated  the  composition  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  Scotland  ; do  members  of 
the  higher  classes  frequently  attend? — Yes,  they 
pay  about  the  same  attention  as  the  ex  officio 
guardians  in  Ireland. 

7876.  Do  they  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things 
you  have  described  ? — To  a certain  extent  some 
do;  and  these  are  like  many  other  people  who 
have  not  great  moral  courage,  and  who  look  a 
little  to  popularity. 

7877.  Have  the  Board  of  Supervision  the 
power  of  compelling  the  giving  of  out-door  relief 
in  any  district  where  there  is  room  in  the  work- 
house  ? — No.' 

7878.  Lord  John  Browne.]  Who  pays  the  poor- 
rates  in  Scotland,  is  it  the  tenant  or  the  land- 
lord?— The  tenant  pays  half,  and  the  landlord 
pays  half. 

7879.  The  tenant  paying  in  the  first  instance  1 
— No,  the  payment  is  collected  separately. 

[ The  Witness  handed  in  Tables,  Nos.  I and  2. 

Vide  Appendix.] 


Edward  Senior,  Esq.,  was  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 


7880.  Chairman.']  You  have  certain  Returns, 
which  you  wish  to  hand  in  to  the  Committee  ? — 
Yes ; I have,  first,  a “ Return  showing  the 
registered  religious  belief  of  the  paupers  in  each 
workhouse  in  Ireland,  distinguishing  those  over 
15  years  of  age,  and  those  under  15  years  of  age, 
on  the  1st  May  1861 ; also,  a return  showing  the 
religion  of  the  masters,  matrons,  clerks,  school- 
masters, and  schoolmistresses,  medical  officers  of 
workhouses,  and  medical  officers  of  dispensary 
districts  in  each  union.”  I have  also  a return 
showing  the  industrial  training  carried  on  in  the 
workhouse  schools  in  Ireland,  extracted  from  the 
general  annual  report  on  Agricultural  National 
Schools,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  workhouses. 
I have  also  a correspondence  with  Sligo  Union, 
relating  to  the  religious  registry  of  two  children, 
inmates  of  the  Sligo  Workhouse. 

7881.  Mi-.  Maguire.]  Are  the  names  of  those 
children  Corfield? — Yes. 

7882.  And  that  is  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence?— The  whole.  I have  also  papers  relating 
to  the  Celbridge  Union,  the  dismissal  of  the  clerk 
and  master,  and  the  conduct  of  the  matron,  in- 
cluding the  report  of  the  inspectors.  Then,  I 
have  a copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt, 
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and  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  certain 
children  into  that  workhouse. 

7883.  Is  it  the  fact,  that  there  was  an  applica- 
tion made  to  the  South  Dublin  Union  on  behalf 
of  five  or  six,  or  some  number  of  young  women, 
and  that  they  were  refused  admission? — Yes. 

7884.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  the  facts 
were  ? — The  girls  in  question  appear  to  have 
brought  their  case  before  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, through  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt, 
and  the  Commissioners  thought  it  desirable, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
should  admit  the  girls,  and  it  appears  from  the 
correspondence  that  they  were  admitted. 

7885.  When  were  they  admitted? — On  the 
27  th  of  June  1861. 

7886.  Having  been  previously  rejected  by  the 
Board? — The  correspondence  will  explain  that. 
Then,  I have  to  hand  in  notes  of  proceedings  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  with  respect  to  Parliament- 
ary inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  law  from 
the  12th  of  March  1861.  It  professes  to  give 
the  subject  of  each  resolution.  I have  also  to 
give  in  a “ Return,  specifying  the  name,  religion, 
office  he  holds,  and  salary  attached  to  it  of  each 
of  the  18  officers  of  the  superior  class,  and  the 
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41  officers  of  the  lower  class  referred  to  in  the 
48th  section  of  the  last  report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  Ireland  ; similar  return  of  any 
other  persons  employed  under  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  Dublin  ; return  specifying  the  names, 
religion,  office  he  held,  salary  attached  to  it,  date 
of  his  appointment  and  dismissal,  and  cause  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  services  of  each  person 
referred  to  in  section  50  of  same  report,  whose 
services  have  been  discontinued  from  1843  to 
1861.”  And  also  a return  of  persons  receiving 
out-door  relief,  and  the  expenditure  thereon  for 
the  week  ending  24th  of  March  1861  ; 54  unions 
appear  to  have  given  out-door  relief  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  and  60  in  the  same  week  of  the 
year  following.  Also  letters  from  the  Right 
Rev.  Doctor  Keane,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  in  reference  to  the  Youghal  Chaplaincy : 

[ The  same  were  handed  in,  and  are  as  follows :] 

Sir,  Fermoy,  11  October  1859. 

I have  received  a letter  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Youghal  Union,  requesting  of  me,  in  the  name  of 
the  Board,  to  nominate  to  the  Commissioners  a 
clergyman  who  will  undertake  the  duties  of 
Catholic  chaplain  at  a salary  of  80  l.  a year.  In 
compliance  with  this  request,  I hereby  name  the 
Rev.  John  Mullane,  who  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  appointment  at  the  above  mentioned 
salary. 

I remain,  &c. 

(signed)  William  Keane. 

B.  Banks,  Esq., 

Chief  Clerk. 

Sir,  Fermoy,  18  October  1859. 

The  letter  of  the  Commissioners,  offering  70  /. 
for  the  Youghal  chaplaincy,  has  arrived.  The 
guardians  had  voted  100  7.  I proposed  80/.  as 
the  minimum  sum  on  which  a clergyman  could 
live  ; I regret  that  the  present  offer  of  70  /.  can- 
not be  accepted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  a chaplain.  The  Commissioners 
say  that  they  do  not  object  to  chaplains  taking 
a share  in  parish  duty.  This  remark  does  not 
reach  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case,  which  is  that 
the  parochial  clergy  are  equal  to  all  their  duties, 
and  that  they  ought  not  therefore  to  be  taxed  for 
the  support  of  a priest  whose  services  they  do 
not  want. 

I remain,  &c. 

(signed)  William  Keane. 

B.  Banks,  Esq. 

Sir,  Fermoy,  21  June  1860. 

The  letter  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  the 
14th  instant,  and  having  reference  to  the  Youghal 
chaplaincy,  arrived  here  while  I was  engaged  on 
visitation  duty  in  another  part  of  the  diocese. 
Last  evening  I returned  home,  and  I now  lose 
no  time  in  replying  to  it.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  principles  on  whicli  my  correspond- 
ence with  the  Commissioners  was  constructed. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  I reasoned  with 
them  on  assumption  that  they  had,  and  that  they 
ought  to  exercise  the  power  of  providing  for  the 
support  of  a chaplain,  when  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  parish  were  such  that  the  local 
clergy  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
the  duty  or  the  salary,  and  that  the  introduction 
of  another  curate,  as  suggested  by  the  Commis- 


sioners, would  entail  on  them  a serious  pecuniarv 
loss.  The  whole  case  may  be  thus  put  in  a few 
words:  The  Youghal  clergy  are  discharging 
with  zeal  and  ability  every  parochial  duty  ; they 
cannot  undertake  the  chaplaincy  without  the  aid 
of  an  additional  clergyman,  whose  services  for 
parish  purposes  they  do  not  want,  the  salary 
allowed  by  the  Commissioners  not  being  sufficient 
for  his  support : the  clergy  are  called  on  to  make 
up  the  balance  ; and  to  this  loss  the  Commissioners 
say  that  the  clergy  ought  c*  to  submit.”  “ Sub- 
mission to  the  inconvenience  of  a pecuniarv  loss 
is  rather  an  odd  way  of  remunerating  clergymen 
for  accepting  an  office,  which  besides  serious 
responsibility,  implies  dismissal  from  laymen.”  I 
have  already  made,  and  I now  repeat,  a bond  fide 
proposal  to  the  Commissioners  to  pay  out  of  my 
own  pocket  half  the  difference,  if  they  will  pay 
the  other  half.  They  are  aware  that  I was  for 
some  time  paying  out  of  my  own  pocket  the 
chaplain  of  the  Mitchell’s  Town  Union.  In  this 
way  the  workhouse  inmates  will  no  lono-er  be 
deprived  of  the  religious  consolations  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  Commissioners  say  that 
they  will  no  longer  allow  the  inmates  to  go  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  to  the  parish  chapel.  Hard 
is  the  fate  of  the  poor.  They  will  get  no  relief 
outside  the  walls  of  a workhouse,  and  when  ad- 
mitted they  are  not  to  have  inside  or  outside  the 
consolation  of  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  To  prevent  the  serious  inconvenience 
of  delay,  the  sum  of  80  l.  was  asked  as  the  lowest 
figure ; for  less  than  this  neither  can  a rule  nor 
an  order  of  the  Commissioners  enable  any  clergy- 
man to  live. 

I remain,  &c. 

(signed)  William  Keane. 

B.  Banks,  Esq.,  Chief  Clerk, 

Poor  Law  Office. 

I have  also  to  give  in  a paper  illustrative  of  the 
superannuation  question,  referring  to  the  union 
of  Abbeylcix,  the  first  union  on  the  list,  and 
showing  the  number  of  officers  who  would  come 
under  its  terms. 

7887.  Sir  Edward  GroganP\  That  contains  all 
the  officers  whom  you  think  you  would  have  to 
deal  with  for  superannuation  purposes  ? — Yes. 

7888.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  excep- 
tional. in  that  particular  union  ?— -No,  certainly 
not;  it  is  only  introduced  as  an  illustration.  1 
can  give  the  same  particulars  for  every  union  in 
Ireland. 

7889.  Do  you  propose  that  those  seven  officers 
should  all  come  on  the  superannuation  list? — 
Those  are  the  persons  who  are  eligible. 

7890.  But  are  they  persons  who  all  come  under 
the  rule  ? — Not  at  present;  that  would  depend 
upon  when  they  should  be  worn  out ; supposing 
them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  union  and 
to  become  worn  out  they  would  then  become 
eligible  ; the  master  is  40  years  old  and. has  only  , 
served  6 .§  years,  and  therefore  at  present  he 
does  not  come  on  the  list,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  not  one  of  the  officers  might  live  to  do  so. 

7891.  Will  the  two  nurses  come  on  the  list? 
— I think  so. 

7892.  I see  no  resident  apothecary  ? — There 
is  no  resident  apothecary  perhaps. 

7893.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.^  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  some  large  town  union  as  another 
illustration,  such  as  Belfast,  Gortin  and  one  of 
the  Dublin  Unions  ?— Yes,  I will  do  so. 

7894.  Lord 
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7894.  Lord  Naas.]  And  take  some  rural  union, 
such  as  Kells,  which  is  agricultural  ? — Yes. 

7895.  Mi1.  Monsell.]  Could  you  state  what  is 
the  law  with  respect  to  proxies  in  England  ? — 

7896.  Mr.  Waldron.']  You  mentioned,  I think, 
that  in  your  opinion  it  was  not  desirable  that  the 
Commissioners  should  visit  workhouses  at  all  ? — 
I think  no  regular  periodical  inspection  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  is  desirable  ; I do  not 
consider  visiting  the  workhouses  an  improper 
action  on  their  part. 

7897-  Are  you  not  aware  that  Sir  John  Mf Neill, 
the  head  of  the  Scotch  Board,  not  only  visits  them, 
but  that  he  also  visited  the  Highlands  at  a time 
-of  ^reat  destitution,  and  reported  upon  it  ? — I am 
.aware  that  he  visited  the  Highlands ; I am  not 
aware  that  he  visited  the  workhouses. 

7898.  But  you  ai-e  aware  that  he  drew  up  a 
report  upon  that  destitution? — Yes,  upon  desti- 
tution in  the  Highlands,  and  a very  able  report 
it  is. 

7899.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  report  had 
more  weight  than  it  would  have  had  if  it  were 
drawn  up  by  an  inspector? — We  report  upon 
destitution  in  particular  districts. 

7900.  Having  previously  inspected  them? — 
No. 

7901.  Did  not  Sir  John  M‘ Neill  visit  the  dis- 
tricts previously  ? — Speaking  from  memory,  I 
believe  he  did ; but  I have  not  seen  the  report  for 
many  years. 

7902.  You  stated  that  you  think  the  classifica- 
tion existing  in  workhouses  in  Ireland  is  sufficient? 
— Yes. 

7903.  Did  you  ever  see  the  evidence  given  by 
'Colonel  La  Touche  before  the  Dublin  Hospitals 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

7904.  Will  you  please  turn  to  pages  143  and 
144,  and  read  the  passages  which  I have  marked, 
giving  the  evidence  of  Colonel  La  Touche  ? — 
“ Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks 
to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  exces- 
sive evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  want  of 
■classification  among  the  female  inmates  in  the 
union  with  which  you  have  been  connected  ? — 
Yes.  Does  a great  want  of  classification  exist? 
---Yes.  Is  it  the  case  that  a woman  of  the  town 
■coming  in  labouring  under  venereal  disease,  after 
her  cure  is  placed  among  the  other  inmates  of 
the  house  ? — Certainly.  Do  you  think  that  that 
practice  is  attended  with  great  danger  to  the 
morality  of  the  other  inmates? — Yes;  by  the 
present  Poor  Law  regulations  a girl,  as  soon  as 
she  comes  to  the  age  of  15,  is  drafted  in  amongst 
the.  adult  females,  who,  in  the  South  Dublin 
Union,  are  in  a great  part  women  of  the  town, 
and  there  is  a constant  circulation  from  the  work- 
house  to  the  streets  and  to  the  brothels.  It  has 
been  proved  and  ascertained  that  procuresses 
send  in  women  on  purpose  to  bring  out  the 
young  girls  as  soon  as  they  are  fit;  and  at  the 
South  Dublin  Union  we  have  got  it  remedied  to 
a certain  degree.  The  Honourable  Member  for 
Launceston  was  very  much  the  means  of  getting 
it  done  ; encouraged  by  him,  I went  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and  we  (the  guardians  of 
the  South  Dublin  Union)  got  their  sanction  for 
a classification  to  a certain  degree.  Before  that, 
they  had  always  resisted  our  attempts  at  classifi- 
cation ; but  we  got  them  to  sanction  that  reso- 
lution, which  the  Board  of  Guardians  passed 
unanimously,  that  the  girls  brought  up  in  the 
institution  should  not,  in  future,  be  mixed  with 
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the  adults;  and  we  are  able  to  manage  that  in 
the  South  Dublin  Union.  I believe  that  is  the 
only  workhouse  where  it  exists.” 

7 905.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  change  took  place  ? — It  refers  to  cir- 
cumstances that  took  place  in  the  Central  Office 
in  Dublin  previous  to  my  being  removed  from 
the  office  of  inspector  to  that  of  Commissioner ; 
but  from  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  Poor 
Law  we  have  never  at  any  time  objected  to 
classification  ; therefore  the  Honourable  Member 
was  totally  misinformed. 

7906.  You  state  that  that  is  a misapprehension, 
on  the  part  of  Colonel  La  Touche? — Yes; 
having  myself  been  instrumental  in  opening  a 
large  number  of  the  workhouses  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  having  been  myself  instrumental  in 
introducing  classification  so  far  as  to  separate 
females  of  notoriously  bad  character  from  the 
other  inmates,  and  having  met  with  no  objection 
at  any  time  from  the  Commissioners,  they  being 
fully  aware  of  every  act  we  did,  and  receiving 
a copy  of  the  minutes,  I am  clear  that  he  must 
have  been  misinformed. 

7907.  You  were  appointed  a Commissioner  in 
1852  ?— Yes. 

7908.  That  evidence  was  taken  in  1854? — 
Yes;  at  that  time  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  evidence,  and  we  thought  he  was  misin-. 
formed. 

7909.  Did  you  communicate  with  him? — No; 
we  thought  we  had  not  a right  to  communicate 
with  him.;  we  were  not  in  the  habit  of  commu- 
nicating in  such  cases.  It  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  tendered  to  this  Committee, 
that  we  required  the  guardians  to  adopt  classifi- 
cation ; that  we  took  the  initiative,  and  recom- 
mended it  through  our  own  inspectors. 

7910.  You  mentioned,  I think,  the  other  day 
that  you  thought  it  was  not  desirable  that  ques- 
tions of  religion  should  be  raised  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  poor  relief? — I believe  I have 
stated  that  with  respect  to  any  public  department 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  head  of  that  department 
ought  not  to  regard  the  religion  of  the  subordi- 
nates forming  part  of  it,  but  ought  to  promote 
and  take  all  steps  with  respect  to  persons  already 
in.  that  department,  as  if  he  were  unacquainted 
with  their  peculiar  religious  creeds. 

7911.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  look  at  that 
portion  of  your  report  for  this  year,  at  paragraph 
48  : “ Statements  which  have  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  disproportion  existing  between  the 
number  of  Protestants  and  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  holding  office  under  our  superintend- 
ence compel  us  to  enter  upon  some  explanation 
of  the  state  of  the  case  ; the  present  actual  state 
of  the  proportion  is  as  follows  : of  the  18  officers 
in  the  superior  branch  above  mentioned,  13  are 
Protestants  and  5 Roman  Catholics ; and  of  the 
41  in  the  lower  branch,  19  are  Protestants  ancl 
22  Roman  Catholics.  Adding  both  branches  to- 
gether, there  are  32  Protestants  and  27  Roman 
Catholics.  Mr.  Nicholls  (now  Sir  George  Ni- 
cholls)  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1841,  speaking  of  officers  included  in 
the  superior  branch,  stated,  that  his  desire  had 
been  to  find  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  Protestant  element  necessarily  introduced 
from  England  in  the  first  instance.  This  desire, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  impeded  in  its 
action  at  first  by  circumstances  which  were  pro- 
bably beyond  control;  for  although  three  ap- 
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E.  Senior,  pointmente  of  Roman  Catholics  were  made  in  the 
Es9-  superior  branch,  namely,  two  assistant  commis- 
' sioners  (the  term  has  since  been  changed  to  in- 
1 80  spectors),  and  the  assistant  secretary,  we  find 
that  on  the  1st  April  1843  the  superior  branch 
consisted  of  12  officers,  of  whom  11  were  Pro- 
testant and  1 Roman  Catholic ; while  the  lower 
branch  consisted  of  29  clerks,  of  whom  22  were 
Protestant  and  7 Roman  Catholic.  While  the 
Poor  Law  Establishment  was  on  the  increase,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
were  introduced  into  the  service ; and  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  reductions,  the  services 
of  a great  number,  both  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  discontinued.  The  entire  re- 
sult of  the  changes  so  made  in  the  course  of  17  years 
since  1843,  lias  been,  as  already  stated,  to  alter 
the  proportion  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  in  1843,  was  33  to  8,  and  to  make'  it 
32  to  27,  as  it  now  stands.”  Can  you  state  under 
what  circumstances  you  or  your  brother  Commis- 
sioners departed  from  the  usual  course  in  giving 
that  explanation  ? — It  arose  from  statements 
having  had  great  prevalence  through  the  public 
press  with  respect  to  the  alleged  disproportion. 
We  use  there,  you  will  see,  the  word  “ com- 
pelled ” to  indicate  that  we  entered  upon  the 
subject  with  reluctance  and  regret. 

7912.  Your  notion  was  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  a wrong  impression  ? — Certainly. 

7913.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a candid  state- 
ment ? — Yes. 

7914.  Do  you  think  without  the  salaries  that  is 
a fair  statement  of  how  the  matter  really  stands  ? 
— Yes ; the  salaries  have  not  much  to  do  with  it. 
If  the  Chief  Commissioner  received  10,000  l.  a 
year  instead  of  what’  he  now  receives,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  equally  good. 

7915.  If  all  the  inferior  officers  who  receive 
the  lowest  pay  are  of  one  class,  and  all  the  superior 
officers  of  another  class,  would  it  not  have  been 
more  candid  to  state  the  salaries  of  each  officer,  if 
you  wish  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  a wrong 
impression  ? — I find  the  distinction  between  the 
two  branches  is  made.  “ The  superior  branch 
consisted  of  12  officers,  of  whom  1 1 were  Protes- 
tant and  one  Roman  Catholic ; while  the  lower 
branch  consisted  of  29  clerks,  of  whom  22  were 
Protestant  and  seven  Roman  Catholic.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  put  forward  the  distinc- 
tion in  question. 

7916.  But  you  have  not  given  the  figures  ? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  salaries  are  totally  imma- 
terial, but  I am  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  ; 
at  all  events  I have  handed  in  a paper  showing 
the  salaries  in  every  case. 

7917.  Are  you  prepared  to  put  in  a paper 
which  is  asked  for  by  Mr.  Cogan? — Yes. 

7918.  Lord  Naas.]  All  that  is  before  Parlia- 
ment, is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7919.  Chairman.']  So  far  from  desiring  to  re- 
serve any  information,  you  were  desirous  to  lay 
it  all  before  the  Committee  to  the  fullest  extent? 
— To  the  fullest  extent. 

7920.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  In  referring  to  the 
Hanwell  Institution,  did  you  intend  to  convey 
that  all  the  children  there  are  in  a much  worse 
condition  than  the  children  in  the  Irish  work- 
houses? — I said  with  respect  to  their  state  of 
health  absolutely,  they  were  in  a more  unfavour- 
able condition  than  those  I had  seen  in  the  work- 
houses,  but  that  arose  from  circumstances  pre- 
viously to  their  admission  into  the  institution  for 


which  those  who  had  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution were  in  no  way  responsible, 

7921.  But  you  think  the  children  are  in  a more 
wretched  condition  than  they  generally  are  in 
Irish  workhouses  ? — I have  stated  the  institution 
to  be  admirably  successful. 

7922.  I think  you  said  that  the  children  were 
in  a wretched  condition? — I mentioned  that 
three-fourths  of  them  are  scrofulous  or  strumous- 
and  it  is  the  fact. 

7923.  Do  you  think  that  the  mortality  of  an 
institution  is  any  criterion  of  the  health' of  the 
children  in  it  ? — I presume  it  is  some  criterion 
although  it  is  not  a conclusive  one.  I can  fancy 
an  institution  in  which  every  inmate  should  be 
sick,  although  not  one  should  die. 

7924..  But  you  think  the  mortality  would  be 
some  criterion? — Yes;  but  the  thing  would  de- 
pend upon  a variety  of  other  circumstances.  A hos- 
pital may  be  managed  admirably,  and  yet  the 
mortality  may  be  considerable. 

7925.  Would  you  give  credence  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Tufnell  ? — Every  credence. 

7926.  Mr.  Tufnell  says,  in  his  General  Re- 
port for  1860,  “ The  healthiness  of  a large  esta- 
blishment is  most  accurately  shown  by  the  com- 
parative number  of  deaths  in  a year.  In  the 
Central  London  District  School  the  daily  average 
number  of  children  during  1860  was  860,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  was  17;  that  is  two  per 
cent.”  He  says,  too,  “ Now  in  the  Central 
London  Schools  we  have  children  of  the  lowest 
type;  and,  out  of  614  admitted  last  year,  267 
were  diseased.”  “ No  child,  however  diseased 
or  young,  is  refused  admittance,  and  of  course 
many  are  sent  in  only  to  die.  Yet  few  schools, 

I believe,  have  exceeded  this  in  the  general 
health  of  the  children.”  Do  you  think  that  that 
account  is  different  from  your  account? — It  can- 
not be  different,  inasmuch  as  the  report  which 
I drew  up  is  one  in  which  he  agrees,  and  which 
was  read  over  to  him  before  I produced  it ; and 
in  that  report  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
the  medical  officers,  that  67  per  cent,  of  the 
children  were  scrofulous  or  strumous., 

7927.  And  yet  it  appears  that  the  mortality  is 
only  two  per  cent.? — So  I read  in  the  report 
you  hand  to  me. 

7928.  Would  you  object  to  my  comparing  the 
mortality  of  the  principal  workhouses  in  Ireland 
with  that  of  such  an  institution  ? — Yes  ; for,  in  the 
first  place,  you  compare  a hospital  with  that  which 
is  not  a hospital,  and  at  the  Hanwell  Central 
District  School  no  child  is  taken  in  under  two 
years  of  age,  therefore  the  infant  mortality 
wholly  escapes.  My  notes,  agreed  in  both  by 
the  school  inspector  and  the  medical  inspector, 
state  that  no  child  was  admitted  under  that  age. 

7929.  This  Report  of  1860  states  that  the 
children  are  taken  in,  however  young  ? — I state, 
as  a fact,  that  the  youngest  child  in  the  institu- 
tion, when  I was  there,  was  stated  to  be  two 
years  of  age,  and  that  there  was  no  mothers,  and 
no  means  of  attending  to  very  young  children. 
Every  child  can  walk  who  is  in  the  Hanwell 
Central  District  School. 

7930.  Then  admitting  the  ages  to  be  from  two 
to  15,  let  us  compare  them  with  institutions  in 
Ireland ; we  find  from  the  Commissioners’  Re- 
port, that  in  Waterford  the  mortality  for  the  last 
10  years  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
15  has  been  eight  per  cent.,  and  Belfast  13  per 
cent,,  that  is  excluding  infants,  of  course  ; Cork 
10  per  cent. ; now  let  me  ask  you  whether  your 
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opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparison  of  the 
two  institutions  still  holds  good  ? — Should  the 
mortality  be  four  times  as  large,  or  even  more 
than  that,  in  the  town  workhouses  in  Ireland 
than  in  the  Hanwell  Central  District  School,  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it,  in- 
asmuch as  the  workhouse  is  a hospital  in  which 
two-thirds  of  the  children  enter  to  be  cured  of 
disease  ; but  the  Hanwell  Central  District  School 
is  a place  where  the  children  are  sent  to  be 
taught  and  trained.  I do  not  think  you  can 
compare  the  mortality  of  a hospital  with  the  mor- 
tality of  a school. 

7931.  I understand  you  to  say  that  two-thirds 
of  the  children  admitted  into  the  Irish  work- 
houses  are  siek,  but  would  you  adhere  to  that  if  I 
showed  you  an  authenticated  report  from  the  Cork 
workhouse  of  children  received  into  that  institu- 
tion during  the  last  year,  showing  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  children  were  in  health,  and  only 
20  per  cent,  in  a state  of  disease  ? — I should 
believe  that  report  to  be  erroneous;  but  still, 
supposing  it  to  be  correct,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  even  that  number  being  admitted  for  the 
cure  of’  disease  might  totally  change  the  law  of 
mortality  in  that  institution. 

7932.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Ireland  it  is  not 
legal  for  any  poor  man  to  send  in  a diseased  child 
unless  he  becomes  a pauper  himself? — But  there 
is  an  immense  number  of  foundlings,  and  orphan 
and  deserted  children,  the  very  abjects  of  the 
earth ; a greater  number  of  children  in  the  work- 
houses  have  no  parents  alive  and  resident  with 
them. 

7933.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Protes- 
tant orphan  societies  in  Ireland? — I have  no 
knowledge  of  them. 

7934.  It  is  stated  in  the  Commissioners’ Report 
for  1861,  that  the  mortality  in  Irish  workhouses 
for  all  classes  on  the  weekly  average  per  thou- 
sand is  4 1 per  cent.  ? — Four  and  five-tenths. 

7935.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy  for  you  to 
state  what  is  the  average  per-centage  of  mortality 
in  all  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  ? — It  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  get  the  information. 

7936.  But  you  could  easily  get  it  worked  out 
now  ? — It  would  be  different  in  each  union. 

7937.  Chairman.']  Persons  enter  the  work- 
house,  and  pass  in  and  out  of  it? — Yes. 

7938.  The  average  duration  of  the  stay  in  the 
workhouse  being  three  months  ? — Yes. 

7939.  It  is  necessary  to  take  that  into  account 
before  you  strike  the  average  of  mortality  ? — 

7940.  Otherwise  the  number  of  the  deaths 
would  be  apportioned  to  a totally  different  num- 
ber of  persons  ? — Yes. 

7941.  Will  you  state  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  in  such  a manner  as  would  be  best  cal- 
culated to  give  an  accurate  result  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I can  give  the  mortality  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  number  relieved  in  the  years  1851, 
1852,  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859, 
and  1860,  and  the  numbers  relieved  in  each  year. 
This  is  not  a per-centage  of  annual  mortality, 
but  a per-centage  of  decennial  mortality ; the 
longer  the  period  taken  the  greater  the  per- 
centage of  mortality  compared  with  the  annual 
mortality,  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  numbers 
in  the  workhouse  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  which  are  properly  included  in  an  annual 
mortality.  Thus,  supposing  100  persons  in  a 
workhouse  at  the  commencement  of  a year,  and 
100  new  cases  admitted,  which  would  make  the 
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total  relieved  200,  90  being  discharged  and  10 
dying ; 100  still  remain.  The  mortality  for  the 
year  is  clearly  five  per  cent.  The  following  year 
the  same  number  are  admitted,  discharged,  die, 
and  remain.  Let  this  go  on  for  a series  of  years, 
and  it  is  clearly  an  annual  mortality  on  the  poor 
relieved  in  the  year  of  five  per  cent. ; yet  on  a 
period  of  five  years  the  mortality  for  the  period 
is  8-3  per  cent.,  on  10  years  of  9T,  on  50  years 
of  9 '3,  and  on  100  years  of  9'9,  increasing  the 
longer  the  period  up  to  nearly  ten  per  cent,.,  or 
double  the  annual  rate. — ( The  Witness  handed  in 
a return  of  mortality.  Vide  Appendix.) 

794-2.  What  I want  of  you  is  the  yearly 
average  ? — I do  not  understand  what  the  Honour- 
able Member  wishes  me  to  give  in. 

7943.  I will  pass  from  that;  I find  in  your 
report  you  state  the  mortality  on  the  admissions 
for  the  last  ten  years  is  only  five  per  cent.,  while 
if  you  calculate  it  you  will  find  it  is  7 £ per  cent.? 
— It  is  about  five  per  cent,  in  each  year ; to  be 
accurate  it  is  5*6.  I have  already  explained  how 
that  is.  Upon  the  principle  which  you  wish  me 
to  adopt  of  counting  the  same  people  over  and 
over  again,  if  we  take  it  for  fifty  years  it  would 
amount  to  9-9  per  cent,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
persons  would  be  carried  over  year  by  year.  The 
longer  the  period  the  more  excessive  would  be 
the  mortality,  so  that  at  last  you  would  arrive  at 
an  absurdity. 

7944.  Is  it  not  upon  the  number  admitted  that 
you  take  the  mortality? — Yes,  but  a certain 
number  remain  over  at  the  end  of  the  year ; I 
have  already  explained  that,  but  I will  repeat  the 
explanation.  Supposing  100  persons  in  a work- 
house  at  the  commencement  of  a year,  100  new 
cases  admitted,  total  relieved  200  ; 90  discharged, 
10  died,  100  still  remain.  The  mortality  for  the 
year  is  clearly  five  per  cent.  The  following  year 
the  same  number  are  admitted,  discharged,  die, 
and  remain  ; let  this  go  on  upon  a series  of 
years,  and  it  is  clearly  an  annual  mortality  on 
the  numbers  relieved  in  the  year  of  five  per  cent.; 
yet  on  a period  of  five  years,  the  mortality  for 
the  period  is  8-3  per  cent.  ; on  10  years,  of  9T  ; 
on  50  years,  of  9 '3  ; and  on  100  years,  of  9 -9, 
increasing  the  longer  the  period  up  to  nearly  10 
per  cent.,  or  double  the  annual  rate. 

7945.  You  take  the  number  in  the  workhouse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  10  years ; you  have 
added  every  one  which  has  been  admitted  since, 
and  that  amounts  to  2,477,000,  out  of  this  you 
say  186,000  have  died ; I want  to  know  how  you 
make  that  out  to  be  five  per  cent.  ? — From  the 
number  remaining  in  at  the  commencement;  from 
the  number  handed  over.  I have  given  in  a 
return  of  the  mortality  in  detail  for  each  of  the 
10  years,  showing  it  to  be  5 ‘6  per  cent. 

7946.  Are  you  aware  that  the  mortality  on 
the  admissions  into  other  institutions  in  Ireland, 
such  as  infirmaries  and  fever  hospitals,  is  only 
4 \ per  cent.  ? — I am  not. 

7947.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Power  ad- 
mitted that  ? — I am  not. 

7948.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Power  stated 
that  there  were  fewer  deaths  from  starvation  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  that 
your  opinion  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that ; I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  any  statistics 
upon  the  subject,  nor  do  1 know  whether  the 
elements  exist  for  that  calculation.  I believe 
we  get  those  elements  very  accurately  in  Ire- 
land, from  having  a large  body  of  police  who  have 
distinct  instructions  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
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guardians  and  the  police  the  number  of  persons 
whose  deaths  are  in  any  way  attributable  to 
destitution. 

7949.  Then  you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Power  ? — 1 do  not  at  all  wish  to  state  that ; 
and  I do  not  at  all  remember  what  Mr.  Power 
said. 

7950.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  fewer 
deaths  from  starvation  in  Ireland  than  in  England 
or  Scotland  ? — I really  do  not  know.  I never 
saw  a statement  of  it  in  m v life. 

7951.  You  have  stated,  I think,  that  the  poor- 
rate  levied  in  Ireland  is,  in  round  numbers,  about 
half  a million  ? — Yes. 

7952.  You  also  read  in  evidence  that  the  poor- 
rate  in  Scotland  was  470,000 1.  ? — Yes. 

7953.  When  you  submitted  to  us  as  evidence 
the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for 
Scotland,  stating  that  the  poor-rate  for  Ireland 
only  amounted  to  271,000/.,  and  that  the  rate  in 
Scotland  per  head  was  four  times  as  much  as  in 
Ireland,  was  it  not  your  duty  to  state  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Scotland  must  be 
under  some  misapprehension  ? — I took  the  return 
as  it  was  laid  before  Parliament,  which  was  a 
proper  authority  to  refer  to. 

7954.  There  was  also  another  item  of  198,000/. 
winch  those  Commissioners  said  you  paid  for 
burial  expenses  ? — That  is  an  evident  misprint. 

7955.  But  you  would  not  state  that  the  other 
figures  were  a clerical  error? — I have  had  no 
communication  with  the  members  of  the  Scotch 
Board  upon  the  subject.  I introduced  the  re- 
port, not  for  the  sake  of  the  figures,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument. 

7956.  But  when  you  brought  their  report  to 
us  showing  that  the  Scotch  Commissioners  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Irish  rates  were 
only  270,000/.  a year,  when  you  had  admitted 
that  they  were  half  a million,  and  showing  also 
that  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
poor-rates  per  head  were  four  times  as  much  as 
the  poor-rates  in  Ireland,  do  you  think  you  were 
adopting  a proper  course  ? — At  all  events  that 
was  the  return  read  before  Parliament,  with 
which  it  was  not  competent  for  me  to  interfere. 

7957.  But  was  it  competent  for  you  to  bring  it 
forward  as  evidence,  when  you  knew  it  was  "in- 
correct ? — I was  not  aware  that  it  was  incorrect, 
not  having  gone  into  the  figures,  because  I did 
not  believe  they  formed  part  of  the  argument. 

7958.  Was  not  the  conclusion  founded  upon 
the  figures?— Very  slightly. 

7959.  Chairman.']  I understand  you  to  say 
that  you  read  to  the  Committee  a passage  from 
the  Report  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  Committee,  on  their 
authority,  the  argument  contained  in  that  docu- 
ment?— Yes,  believing  bond  fide  at  the  time  that 
it  was  strictly  correct.  Since  then  certain  errors 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice,  one  of  them 
a serious  clerical  error. 

7960.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  Do  you  think  that  if 
the  Scotch  Commissioners  had  been  aware  that 
the  poor-rates  in  Ireland  are  as  high  as  the  poor- 
rates  in  Scotland,  they  would  have  recommended 
the  adoption  of  your  system,  merely  because  you 
relieved  a fraction  of  the  population,  while  they 
relieved  1 in  23  of  the  population  ? — I am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  put  those  conclusions  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

7961.  Then  why  should  they  applaud  your 
system  at  all  ? — I believe  they  think  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  system  of  in-door  relief  is  better 


suited  to  the  inhabitants,  both  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  than  the  system  of  out-door  relief- 
that  I take  to  be  the  value  of  the  argument. 

7962.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  credit  which  they  gave  you,  if  the- 
rates  in  Ireland  had  been  in  proportion  to  the- 
number  relieved? — I should  regret  to  see  anv 
change  by  _ which  a large  number  of  persons 
could  be  relieved  at  the  same  expense  as  a smaller- 
number.  I believe  it  to  be  the  more  satisfactory 
way _ to  relieve  thoroughly  a smaller  number,  than 
partially  to  relieve  a larger  one. 

7963.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State- 
to  provide  for  its  poor? — Yes. 

7 964.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State- 
to  give  that  relief  in  a way  in  which  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  poor  ? — In  a way  in  which  it  will, 
be  accepted  by  the  destitute,  not  by  the  poor. 

7965.  Apart  altogether  from  the  able-bodied,, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
where  there  is  less  than  one  destitute  person  ini 
every  30  of  the  population  ? — I have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  to  be  a fact ; on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  not  only  not  to  be  true,  but  to  be 
the  opposite  to  the  truth. 

7966.  You  believe  that  there  is  not  one  des- 
titute person  in  every  30  persons  in  the  country  ? 
— I believe  not. 

7967.  Will  you  mention  on  what  authority  you 
have  stated  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
Scotland  have  provided  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion for  two-thirds  of  the  population  ? — On  refer- 
ring, I find  that  the  accommodation  provided  was 
for  2,000,000  of  the  population, but  the  popula- 
tion in  Scotland  is  2,800,000  by  the  last  census. 

7968.  But  during  the  last  year  there  were 
only  one  in  24  persons  relieved  in  the  work- 
houses;  117,000  were  on  out-door  relief,  and 
6,000  were  on  in-door  relief;  that  is  not  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  ? — I have  never  stated 
that  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  relieved  in 
workhouses,  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  destitute ; 
but  that  workhouse  accommodation  was  available- 
to  that  extent,  ready  for  the  application  of  the- 
workhouse  test. 

7969.  Was  it  availed  of? — No ; not  to  so  large 
an  extent  as  that,  but  to  an  annually  increasing 
extent ; I am  quite  aware  that  workhouse  relief 
is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception  in  Scotland. 
The  very  pai-agraph  I quoted  refers  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  mentions  it  as  an  evil. 

7970.  Mr.  Quinn-]  Does  the  inaccuracy  in  the 
Scotch  report  alter  the  opinion  which  you  have 
already  given  with  respect  to  the  inadvisability  of' 
an  extended  system  of  out-door  relief?  — No, 
certainly  not. 

7971.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence,  that 
you  were  desirous  of  interposing  to  prevent  chil- 
dren taking  their  discharges  at  an  early  age;  have 
you  anything  further  to  offer  in  explanation  of 
that.  Is  there  any  particular  age  which  you 
would  specify  as  that  up  to  which  you  would 
prevent  their  going  out? — I should  recommend 
that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  enabled  by 
law  to  keep  in  the  workhouse  children  admitted 
without  their  parents  up  to  the  age  of  15  ; I would 
recommend  that  they  should  have  a discretionary 
power.  Circumstances  must  arise  in  which 
Boards  of  Guardians  will  exercise  their  discretion, 
and  direct  the  discharge  at  an  earlier  age. 

7972.  You  stated  with  respect  to  apprentice- 
ship that  you  thought  it  was  desirable  to  give 
power  to  apprentice  children.  Is  there  any  limit 
as  to  age,  or  any  other  restriction  which  you 

. would 
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-would  fix  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
children? — The  English  regulations,  speaking 
from  memory,  direct  that  a regular  visitation 
should  take  place  upon  the  children. 

7973.  Is  there  any  restriction  that  you  would 
put  upon  the  guardians,  to  prevent  their  sending 
out  the  children  as  apprentices  under  a certain 
age  ? — I think  not ; I would  leave  that  as  it  is  at 
present ; I always  feel  great  reluctance  in  limiting 
discretionary  power ; I think  that  the  evil  is 
greater  than  the  advantage. 

7974.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  education 
of  the  children? — I think  so;  should  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  a system  of  apprenticeship,  it 
might  be  desirable  that  certain  regulations  should, 
if  necessary,  be  drawn  up  to  direct  Boards  of 
guardians ; but  apprenticeship  has  been  going  on 
in  many  unions  without  any  legal  authority  for 
it,  and  no  abuses  have  arisen. 

7975.  Chairman.']  You  think  the  discretion  of 
the  guardians  may  be  safely  trusted? — Yes. 

7976.  Mr.  Quinn.]  Mr.  Ma  guire  asked  you  a 
great  many  questions  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
missioners being  all  Protestants  and  the  inspec- 
tors chiefly  Protestants;  do  you  recollect  Mr. 
Barron  being  an  inspector  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

7977.  Was  he  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes. 

7978.  Did  he  set  on  amicably  with  the  guar- 
dians in  the  north  of  Ireland,  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes,  I never  heard  that  the 
religion  of  the  inspector  in  any  way  interfered 
with  his  success  or  want  of  success ; we  send  the 
inspectors  from  one  district  to  another  without 
reference  to  their  religion. 

7979.  Lord  Naas.]  In  determining  the  pro- 
motion or  retirement  of  officers,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  let  the  question  of  religion 
interfere  in  any  way  ? — It  would  seem  to  me  not 
to  be  desirable. 

7980.  Such  a course  would  seem  to  you  to 
inflict  very  great  hardship,  if  anything  but  merit 
were  regarded  ? — I think  it  would  be  injurious. 

7981.  You  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
carry  out  such  a system  ? — Certainly  not  with 
justice. 

7982.  You  gave  some  very  interesting  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  industrial  school  at  Hanwell ; 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  or  if  possible 
desirable,  to  establish  such  a school  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  ? — Some  of  our  workhouses  have  schools 
pretty  closely  resembling  that  institution ; for 
instance,  there  is  in  the  Belfast  Union  a separate 
building  outside  the  workhouse  in  which  there  is 
industrial  employment,  both  in  agriculture  and  in 
trades,  carried  on  with  very  nearly  equal  success ; 
it  is  done  nearly  as  well,  though  not  quite  as  well. 

'983.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  event  of 
such  institutions  being  established,  each  institu- 
tion could  only  apply  to  the  children  of  the  unions 
in  its  neighbourhood? — Yes;  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  send  the  children  any  considerable 
distance;  and  even  if  the  question  of  distance 
were  got  over,.  I believe  the  children  being  lost 
sight  of  by  the  contributing  unions  would  be  apt 
to  prevent  their  getting  employment. 

7984.  There  was  an  experiment  of  the  sort 
tried  m the.  north  of  Ireland,  I believe ; that  is 
0 say,  sending  children  from  several  unions  to 

one  particular  union  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
10”  --yW1  e tried  it  in  half  a dozen  cases. 

7985.  And  it  did  not  succeed  ? — No. 

/986.  The  feeling  of  the  mothers  was  very 
much  against  it  ?— Yes. 

0.28. 


7987.  .But  that  would  not  affect  an  institution 
which  might  be  established  in,  for  instance,  Dub- 
lin, where  the  children  of  those  two  large  unions 
might  be  sent,  and  perhaps  the  children  from  one 
or  two  of  the  adjacent  county  unions? — I believe 
that  if  the  two  Dublin  unions  were  amalgamated, 
so  far  as  the  education  of  the  children  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  children  placed  in  separate  build- 
ings detached  from  the  workhouse  on  the  land,  a 
very  considerable  improvement  might  be  made 
in  the  industrial  training  of  the  children.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  neglected  now,  but 
that  it  might  then  be  done  with  greater  success ; 
the  numbers  even  then  would  fall  very  far  below 
the  number  at  the  Central  District  School  of 
Hanwell. 

7988.  Do  you  then  think  that  an  institution  of 
that  sort  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  children 
than  leaving  them  in  large  numbers  in  those 
large  workhouses  ? — I think  it  would. 

7989.  And  there  would  be  less  intercourse  be- 
tween the  children  and  the  pauper  inmates?— 
Yes. 

1 990.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
number  of  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics  at  pre- 
sent in  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  ? — In  the  pre- 
sent year  there  appears  to  be  a total  number  of 
2,524  persons  who  are  lunatics  and  idiots,  or 
epileptics. 

7991.  What  is  the  number  for  the  year  before 
that  ? — Two  thousand  and  forty-seven. 

7992.  There  is  therefore  an  increase  ? — Yes. 

7993.  Do  you  know  whether  that  increase  has 
been  progressive  ?— Yes  ; and  I believe  it  is 
likely  to  progress  in  the  absence  of  some  action 
to  provide  increased  lunatic  accommodation.  The 
increase  does  not  result  from  any  wish  on  the 
part  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  admit  such  per- 
sons, or  from  their  considering  them  as  proper 
subjects  for  workhouse  relief,  but  from  the  fact 
of  the  lunatic  asylums  being  full. 

7994.  Do  great  evils  arise  from  sending  lu- 
natics in  all  cases,  and  idiots  in  some  cases,  into 
workhouses  ? — I think  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
suitable than  a workhouse  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment or  cure,  of  a lunatic.  I think  that  that 
objection  applies  with  less  force  to  epileptics,  and 
with  the  least  force  to  idiots;  but  I should  be 
glad  to  see  all  three  classes  removed  from  the 
Irish  workhouses. 

7995.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  observa- 
tion what  evils  arise  from  lunatics  being  placed 
in  workhouses  ? — You  have  not  the  requisite 
skill  and  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  officer ; it  is  desirable  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  that  the  medical  officer  should  be 
one  who  has . devoted  special  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity ; you  also  require  nurses 
who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity.  You  require  airy,  cheerful 
buildings  for  their  comfortable  reception;  and  a 
variety  of  things  are  necessary  for  their  safety 
and  well-being,  all  of  which  are  either  wanting, 
or  comparatively  wanting,  in  workhouses.  ° 

7996.  Are  there  not  few  cases  of  lunacy  which 
may  be  deemed  absolutely  incurable  ; that  is  to 
say,  few  cases  to  which  medical  treatment  cannot 
afford  at  least  alleviation  ? — I believe  so,  and  the 
success  of  the  cure  depends  very  much  upon  the 
earliness  of  the  treatment ; therefore,  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  keep  any  person  in  a work- 
house  for  . three  or  six  months,  until  he  can  be 
admitted,  into  a lunatic  asylum,  the  probability  of 
his  cure  is  very  much  diminished. 

3 B 7997.  Then 
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7997.  Then  you  would  he  in  favour  of  passing 
such  a law  as  would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
sufficient  accommodation  in  lunatic  asylums  for 
the  whole  of  the  lunatic  poor  of  the  country,  and 
that  when  that  should  be  completed,  it  should 
no  longer  be  competent  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  afford  relief  to  lunatics  in  workhouses  ; but 
that  persons  in  a lunatic  state  applying  for  relief 
should  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  nearest 
lunatic  asylum  ? — Yes. 

7998.  I believe  the  reason  that  many  persons 
are  not  admitted  into  lunatic  asylums  is  that  they 
are  mostly  full  ? — That  is  my  impression.  I do 
not  think  it  arises  from  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  administrative  bodies  to  receive  them. 

7999.  Would  you  not  recommend  such  an  al- 
teration of  the  law  as  that  guardians  should  have 
the  power  at  once  to  send  lunatic  paupers  to 
lunatic  asylums  ? — Yes.  Probably  the  provisions 
of  the  English  law  would  be  desirable,  which 
would  prevent  the  retention  of  such  persons  for 
a longer  period  than  24  hours. 

8000.  Generally  speaking,  you  think  that  great 
evils  arise  from  the  presence  of  lunatics  in  work- 
houses,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  general 
order  and  discipline  of  the  place  ? — Yes ; but  I 
am  glad  to  mention  that  reports  are  received  by 
us  from  the  inspectors  of  lunatics  which  enable 
me  to  say  that  their  treatment  is  as  favourable  as 
the  nature  of  the  institution  admits  of.  W e take 
prompt  and  immediate  action  on  any  complaint 
arising. 

8001.  Would  you  propose  to  deal  with  epi- 
leptics >n  a different  way  from  that  in  which  you 
would  deal  with  lunatics,  in  reference  to  work- 
house  relief? — My  impression  is  that  epilepsy 
is  incurable,  and  that  the  chief  danger  to  be 
feared  is  the  patient  doing  violence  to  himself  or 
somebody  else  in  the  access  of  the  mania  to  which 
lie  is  exposed  ; therefore  I do  not  think  that  any 
epileptic  who  is  dangerous  should  be  kept  in  the 
workhouse ; and,  in  the  same  manner,  I think 
that  no  idiot  who  is  dangerous  should  be  kept  in 
the  workhouse ; but  in  the  absence  of  dangerous 
tendencies  I should  not  be  disposed  to  make  it 
illegal. 

8002.  Would  you  leave  it  discretionary  with 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  send  such  epileptics  and 
idiots  as  they  considered  dangerous  to  asylums  ? 
— Yes  ; the  same  as  in  England. 

8003.  Chairman.']  The  expenses  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums are  paid  out  of  the  county  cess  ? — Y es. 

8004.  Supposing  the  powers  which  you  pro- 
pose to  give  to  Boards  of  Guardians  were  exer- 
cised, persons  who  are  now  chargeable  to  the 
poor  rates  of  the  union  would  be  chargeable  on 
the  county  cess  ? — Yes. 

8005.  Is  that  your  recommendation  ? — I must 
take  the  law  as  I find  it.  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  worth  while  for  so  small  an  object  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  two  scales ; but  I have  not 
fully  considered  that  question. 

8006.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  law 
affords  room  for  the  establishment  of  a sufficient 
number  of  lunatic  asylums  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  ? — My  impression  is  that  there  is  sufficient 
authority. 

. 8007.  Lord  John  Br ozone.]  If  lunatic  paupers 
when  sent  from  the  workhouse  to  the  asylum 
were  charged  to  the  county  cess,  that  would  be  a 
strong  inducement  to  the  guardians  always  to 
send  them  to  asylums? — That  would  depend  upon 
circumstances.  I can  conceive  a case  in  which 
the  guardians  would  rather  gain  than  lose. 


8008.  But  if  the  lunatic  in  one  case  was  kept 
in  the  workhouse  the  expense  would  be  charged 
to  the  union,  or  the  electoral  division  ? — Yes. 

8009.  Whereas  if  he  were  sent  to  the  asylum 

it  would  be  borne  by  the  county  at  large? 

Yes. 

8010.  Therefore,  there  would  always  be  an  in- 
ducement, would  there  not,  to  send  him  there? — 
That  would  throw  the  expense  over  a larger 
area,  and  therefore  they  would  appear  to  gain  by 
that  arrangement. 

8111.  Lord  Naas.]  Are  you  generally  favour- 
able to  the  principle  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
sending  persons  who  have  been  relieved  in  work- 
houses  to  institutions  managed  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  relief,  that  is  to  say,  sending  persons 
who  are  afflicted  in  different  ways  to  appropriate 
institutions  ?— To  such  as  are  curative  or  in- 
dustrial. 

8012.  Has  that  principle  been  put  into  prac- 
tice to  a great  extent  in  Ireland  ? — To  a con- 
siderable extent. 

8013.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  worked 
well? — I think  so. 

8014.  Have  Boards  of  Guardians  ever  com- 
plained that  persons  sent  out  in  that  way  have 
not  been  sufficiently  taken  care  of? — I think 
not. 

8015.  Would  you  limit  the  power  entirely  to 
institutions  of  a curative  or  educational  nature  ? — 
At  this  moment  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  would 
be  the  limit. 

8016.  In  the  case  of  blind  persons  you  would 
not  extend  the  power  beyond  a period  of  time 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  persons  ? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  fix  the  exact  limit  of  age  ; I 
would  rather  leave  the  subject  open. 

8017.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  any 
resolutions  have  been  passed  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, and  have  been  forwarded  to  other  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ? — I think 
that  has  been  the  case  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

8018.  Will  you  please  to  state  them? — The 
guardians  of  the  Castle  Comer  Union  in  March 
1859,  passed  this  resolution,  “ That  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  much  ill  feeling  and  annoyance 
throughout  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  having  the  entire  control  in 
the  appointment  of  a Catholic  chaplain,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  Commissioners  being  of  a dif- 
ferent religious  persuasion  cannot  properly  ap- 
preciate the  services  of  such  officers,  and  there- 
fore cannot  form  an  opinion  of  the  amount  of 
salary  to  be  paid  to  them.  Be  it  further  resolved, 
that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  adopting  a general  petition  from  the 
unions  in  Ireland  to  have  the  matter  remedied.” 
This  resolution  was  sent  by  that  union  to  each 
Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland.  “ In  45.  unions 
the  circular  founded  on  the  above  resolution  was 
read,  but  no  order  was  made,  or  it  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.  In  nine  the  guardians  passed 
a resolution  expressing  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  existing  arrangements,  and  opposed  , to  the 
views  of  the  Castlecomer  Board.  These  unions  are 

Ballymena,  Clonakilty,  Dunfanaghy,Dunmanway, 

Listowel,  Newcastle,  Parsonstown,  Roscommon, 
and  Scariff.  In  five  unions,  namely,  Balrothery, 
Claremorris,  Edenderry,  Kilkenny,  and.  Youghal, 
the  guardians  expressed  concurrence  with  Castle- 
comer.  In  one  union  (New  Ross)  the  guardians 
abstained  from  expressing  .any  opinion,  but  asked 
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for  further  information  as  to  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint. In  one  union  (hf e wry)  the  guardians 
declined  to  express  any  opinion.  In  101  unions 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  circular  on  the  minutes. 
Total,  163  unions.  In  1860  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  North  Dublin  Union  expressed  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Homan  Catholic  Poor  Law  Commissioner ; there 
were  19  unions  in  favour  of  it,  and  eight  unions 
were  against  it;  the  circular  was  acknowledged 
by  60  unions  without  any  action  being  taken. 
It  was  not  acknowledged  in  72  unions,  and  the 
consideration  was  postponed  in  four.  Total, 
163  unions. 

8019.  The  result  of  those  two  cases  is  this, 
that  the  question  submitted  to  the  guardians, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  elicited  no  expres- 
sion of  opinion  at  all? — Yes. 

8020.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  generally  is  this:  to 
throw  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  upon  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  never  to  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  a local  Board,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  helped  ? — Certainly. 

8021.  Do  you,  as  a Commissioner,  believe  that 
that  great  principle  has  generally  been  adhered 
to  ? — That  is  my  impression,  and  as  individual 
Boards  of  Guardians  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  duties,  like  other  popular  bodies,  the 
friction  becomes  less  and  less.  There  are  many 
unions  with  which  we  have  never  had  a difference 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Poor  Law. 

8022.  Since  you  came  to  the  Board,  the  Com- 
missioners have  observed  a progressive  improve- 
ment in  that  respect? — Yes. 

8023.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians will,  on  the  one  hand,  require  more  assist- 
ance from  the  Commissioners,  or  that  the  Com- 
missioners, on  the  other  hand,  will  become  more 
disposed  to  interfere  with  Boards  of  Guardians  ? 
— No. 


8024.  Mr.  Maguire.']  On  the  last  day  of  your 
examination,  you  quoted  several  entries  by 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  visiting  books  of 
the  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

8025.  Do  those  extracts  appear  in  any  report 
of  the  Commissioners  ? — No. 

8026.  Was  not  the  first  account  of  those  ex- 
tracts in  an  English  newspaper  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

8027.  Do  you  know  where  they  were  given 
to  the  public  first? — No,  I never  saw  them  in  a 
newspaper;  if  they  did  appear  in  an  English 
newspaper,  this  is  the  first  time  that  I have  heard 
of  it. 


8028.  You  do  not  know  as  a fact  that  the 
very  same  extracts  given  in  the  way  in  which 
you  have  read  them  to  the  Committee,  appeared 
in  the  “Globe  Newspaper”? — I do  not  know 
directly  or  indirectly  the  fact, .still  less  can  I 
know  how  they  reached  it,  if  they  did  reach  it. 

8029.  Did  not  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
the  article  in  which  those  extracts  were  put  was 
written  as  a defence  of  the  administration  of 
your  Board? — No,  I know  nothing  at  all  about 
it. 


8030.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  the 
paragraph  which  I have  marked  in  pencil  in  that 
book,  first  of  all  stating  what  it  is  and  the  date  ? 
—The  date  is  1856,  and  it  is  a pastoral  letter  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  to  their 
beloved  flocks,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland:  “We 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Boards  and  Guar- 
0.28. 


dians  to  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon  a proper 
classification  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  and 
especially  of  females,  lest  the  young  and  innocent 
be  corrupted  by  the  fallen  and  degraded ; and  of 
establishing  therein  separate  and  suitable  places 
of  worship,  where  the  old  and  infirm,  and  all 
others  labouring  under  the  afflictions  of  suffei’ing 
humanity,  can  devote  some  time  every  day  to 
prayer,  prepare  themselves  for  eternity,  and 
derive  consolation  and  patience  from  communing 
with  their  Creator.” 

8031.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the 
last  page  of  that,  and  see  how  many  names  are 
appended  to  it  ? — Twenty-five  or  twenty-seven. 

8032.  Are  those  the  names  of  the'  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

8033.  1 think  you  gave  the  Committee  to  un- 
derstand, on  the  last  day  of  your  examination, 
tnat  the  exclusively  Protestant  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  objected  to  by 
a rather  small  minority? — Small  minority  of 
whom  ? 

8034.  Small  minority  of  whom  you  like? — 
Say,  a small  minority  of  the  Irish  nation. 

8035.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that 
{handing  a printed  paper  to  the  Witness)  and  state 
what  it  is  in  both  cases  ?— The  date  is  1859,  and 
it  is  a “Pastoral  Address  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  the  Catholic  Clergy 
and  people  of  Ireland.” 

8036.  TV  ill  you  be  kind  .enough  to  read  the 
passage  which  I have  marked  in  pencil? — “ Need 
we  say  that  the  administration  of  a Poor  Law  for 
the  relief  of  our  Catholic  people  in  Ireland  by  a 
Board  exclusively  Protestant  and  English,  such 
as  we  have,  is  no  less  a grievance  in  Ireland  than 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Protestant 
England  by  an  exclusively  Catholic  and  Irish 
Board  would  be  considered  in  England.” 

8037.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a 
petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland  in  March  of  this  year  ? — It  has  not. 

8038.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the 
heading  of  that  document  {handing  a paper  to  the 
Witness)  and  read  the  two  paragraphs  which  I 
have  marked  with  a cros3  ? — It 'is  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  purports  to  be  a 
petition  signed  by  27  Roman  Catholic  bishops ; 
and  these  are  the  paragraphs  you  have  marked, 

“ That  the  department  of  the  poor  relief  system 
which  has  reference  to  supplying  the  wants  of 
religion  to  the  destitute,  one  which  claims  in  an 
especial  manner  the  attention  of  your  petitioners, 
is  badly  devised  and  practically  administered  in 
such  a way  as  to  deprive  the  Commissioners  of  all 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of' 
Ireland.”  “ That  this  want  of  confidence  already 
existing  amono-st  all  classes  is  increased  by  the 
circumstance,  that  b.oththe  chief  commissionership 
and  second  commissionership  of  Poor  Law  in  Ire- 
land, and  other  principal  offices  connected  with  its 
administration,  have  been  entrusted  to  persons 
who  are  neither  natives  of  this  country  nor  pro- 
fessors of  the  same  religion  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  who  therefore  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  fully  acquainted  witli  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  people  over  whose  relief  thev 
are  called  to  preside,” 

8039.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  in  two  of  those 
documents  at  least  the  entire  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  ? — Yes,  clearly  so. 

3 B 2 8040.’  You 


E.  Senior, 
Esq. 

l July 
1861. 
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8040.  You  have  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  ? 
— -None  whatever. 

8041.  Might  I ask  you  whether  you  would  say 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Ireland  represent  a minority  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation ? — I will  not  say  whom  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  and  bishops  represent;  I will  only 
say  that  I consider  their  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  respect. 

8042.  Will  you  be  prepared  to  go  a step  far- 
ther, and  say  that  they  represent  the  feelings  of 
their  separate  flocks? — I am  not  prepared  to  state 
exactly  what  amount  of  deference  should  be  paid 
to  them. 

8043.  Lord  Naas.]  Are  not  the  majority  of  the 
guardians  in  the  three  provinces  of  Ireland 
Roman  Catholics  ? — I presume  they  are. 

8044.  Therefore  it  is  quite  in  their  power  to 
carry  out  those  suggestions,  if  they  think  proper? 
- — Yes ; and  it  would  be  our  anxious  desire  that 
they  should  be  carried  out,  if  they  expressed  that 
wish. 

8045.  Mr.  Maguire .]  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that, 
there  is  considerable  aversion  on  the  part  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland  to  entertain 
what  may  be  called  political  or  religious  ques- 
tions, unless  where  a religious  question,  for 
instance,  is  immediately  forced  upon  them  by 
the  fact  of  a child  having  been  entered  either  as 
a Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  ? — I think  there 
is  very  properly  great  reluctance  to  enter  into 
religious  discussions  upon  subjects  not  coining 
directly  within  the  strict  scope  of  their  duty. 

8046.  Then  you  would  not  quote  the  absti- 
nence of  guardians  from  interfering  with  a ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  commission  as  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  majority  of  the  people  do 
not  think  with  the  majority  of  the  Bishops  ? — I 
should  presume  that  the  Poor  Law  Boards  did 
not  think  the  constitution  or  working  o.  the 
commission  interfered  with  their  objects  in  carry- 
ing out  the  law  so  as  to  meet  the  religious  wants 
of  the  people,  or  else  that  they  would  have  taken 
some  action  upon  the  subject. 

8047.  Sir  John  Arnott .]  You  have  stated  that 
there  were  no  children  in  Hanwell  Central  Dis- 
trict School  under  two  years  of  age  ? — Y es. 


8048.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  refer  once 
more  to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  and  see 
whether  you  are  correct?— The  passage  you  have 
marked  is  this : “If  then,  as  a set-off  to  these  two 
circumstances,  we  subtract  the  per-centao-e  0f 
those  who  die  under  under  one  year,  or  36-37i 
from  those  who  die  under  10  years,”  and  so  on 
I state  most  unreservedly  that  I asked  the  ao-es' 
and  was  told  that  the  youngest  child  there  was’ 
two  years  of  age,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
treating  infant  children  in  the  house. 

8049.  Do  you  believe  that  report  of  Mr.  Tuf- 
nell?— Yes,  but  I must  still  more  believe  the 
evidence  I received  on  the  spot,  taken  before  all 
the  chief  officials  of  the  place.  This  report  is 
dated  1860,  and  some  circumstances  may  have 
come  under  the  knowledge  of  the  managers  of 
the  institution  which  may  have  induced  them  to 
say  that  no  child  so  young  should  be  taken  in, 
and  I suspect  that  is  the  fact. 

8050.  Chairman.']  The  information  you  <vave 
to  the  Committee  was  looked  over  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  place  ? — Yes,  by  both  the  Inspectors, 
Privy  Council  and  Poor  Law ; by  Mr.  Tufnell’ 
and  by  Mr.  Farnall. 


8051.  Sir  John  Arnott.]  If  you  had  heard  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Briscoe,  in  which  he  stated  that 
there  was  only  workhouse  accommodation  in 
Scotland  for  10,000  people,  would  you  still  think 
it  correct  to  say  that  there  was  workhouse  accom- 
modation in  Scotland  for  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — If  you  understood  me  to  say  I thought 
there  was  accommodation  in  the  workhouses  for 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  I did  not  convey 
my  meaning  properly,  I suppose.  I meant  that 
there  were  means  of  testing  destitution,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  for  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  that  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient,  inas- 
much there  are  still  workhouses  in  course  of  being 
built. 


8052.  Do  you  believe  Mr.  Briscoe  was  right 
in  stating  that  there  was  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion for  only  10,000  ? — I have  no  doubt  he  was 
correct. 


8053.  Chairman.]  Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  ? — Nothing. 
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No.  32. -Statement  of  the  Number  of  Visitors  to  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse  on  4th 

June  1861  - . - - - _ 510 


No.  33. — Abstract  Return  showing  the  Offences,  Sentences,  and  Religious  Professions 
ot  Workhouse  Prisoners  committed  to  Grangegorman  Female  Prison,  from  1st 
January  1850  to  20  May  1861 510 

No.  34. — Classification  of  Persons  on  the  Siek-books  of  North  Dublin  Workhouse,  on  20th 

November  1860  - 511 

No.  35.— Return  of  Deaths  of  Children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  Workhouse  of  North 

Dublin  Union,  during  the  year  ended  16th  April  1859  -----  512. 


Papers  delivered  in  by  John  Byrne,  Esq. 

No.  36.  Scale  of  Dietary  for  Healthy  Inmates  of  South  Dublin  Workhouse  - - - 515 

No.  37 — Scale  of  Dietary  for  Hospital  and  Infirm  Patients,  South  Dublin  Union  - - 516 

No.  38.  List  of  Persons  committed  to  Gaol  from  the  South  Dublin  Union  in  the  course  of 

the  last  Ten  Years _ . _ - 517 

No.  39.  Names  of  Parties  at  present  in  Workhouse  of  South  Dublin  Union,  who  were 

Inmates  of  the  Workhouse  of  North  Dublin  Union  - - - - ^ 518 

No.  40.  Return  of  Infants  under  Two  Years,  and  of  Children  from  Two  to  Five  Years 

of  age,  tor. the  Years  1859,  I860,  and  1861,  South  Dublin  Union  - - 518 

No.  41.  List  of  Holders  of  Proxies  in  South  Dublin  Union,  with  the  Number. of  Proxies 

held  by  each  - - - . _ _ _ . . _ 5^9 

No.  42.— Statement  of  Rents  receivable  by  Landlords  out  of  certain  Wards  and  Electoral 
Divisions  in  South  Dublin  Union  in  respect  of  which  Proxies  have  been 


issued  - 52j 

No.  43 — Return  of  Apprentices  from  8th  June  1858  to  25th  March  1861,  showing  their 
respective  ages,  and  the  several  Callings  and  Trades  to  which  they  were  ap-  • 
prenticed  - - - . - _ - . . ' 522 

No.  44.— Correspondence  with  the  Medical  Officers  of  South  Dublin  Workhouse  as  to  the  • 

btate-and  Management  of  the  Medical.  Department  of  the  Workhouse  - - 526 
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Papers  delivered  in  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  : 

APPENDIX.  PAGE. 

No.  45. — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Children  receiving  Relief  in  Castlebar  Workhouse 
on  1st  January  1856  ; the  Number  admitted  during  the  Five  Years  ended  31st 
December  1860;  the  Number  of  Deaths  and  Discharges  during  the  same 
Period,  and  the  Number  remaining  in  the  Workhouseton  that  date;  also  the 
Number  discharged,  who  returned,  and  are  now  Inmates  of  the  Workhouse  ; and 
the  Valuation  and  Area  of  the  Union  --------  527 

No.  46. — Similar  Return  for  Westport  Union  - --  --  --  - 507 

No.  47. — Similar  Return  for  Castlebar  Union  --------  528 

Paper  delivered  in  by  J.  V.  Stewart,  Esq. 

No.  48. — Return  of  Children  in  the  Workhouse  of  Letterkenny  Union,  with  their  Age, 
Religious  Denomination,  and  Length  of  Residence  in  the  House;  Also,  Return 
of  Deserted  and  Orphan  Children  in  the  Workhouse  not  included  in  preceding 
Return  - --  --  --  --  --  --  529 

Papers  delivered  in  by  Henry  Robinson,  Esq. : 

No.  49. — Average  Rates  in  Drogheda  Union  for  the  Five  Years  ended  29th  September 

1860  530 

No.  50. — Statement  of  the  Number  of  Children,  of  different  Religious  Denominations, 

between  the  ages  of  2 and  15,  in  the  Workhouse  of  Belfast  Union  - 532 

No.  51.— Return  of  the  Number  of  Ratepayers  in  each  Electoral  Division  and  Ward,  who, 
having  appointed  Persons  to  vote  for  them,  might  at  present  vote  by  Proxy  at 
the  Election  of  Guardians  for  the  North  Dublin  Union  - - - - ’ - 532 

Paper  delivered  in  by  T.  R.  Sarsfield,  Esq. 

No.  52.— Statement  showing  the  Cost  of  the  Dietary  of  the  Inmates  of  Cork  Workhouse  - 533 

Papers  delivered  in  by  Edward  Senior,  Esq. 

No.  53- — Weekly  Return  of  Persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief,  and  of  the  Expenditure 

therein;  Week  ending  Saturday,  24th  March  1860  -----  634 

No.  54 Statement  of  Salaries  of  Workhouse  Chaplains 536 

No.  55. — Return  of  Rates  made  in  1860  - --  --  --  --  539 

No.  56. — Return  showing  the  Offences,  Sentences,  and  Religious  Professions  of  Workhouse 
Prisoners  committed  to  Grangegorman  Female  Prison,  from  1st  January  1850  to 
20th  May  1861 ; and  Statement  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  above  15  Years 
of  Age  relieved  in  the  Workhouse  of  South  Dublin  Union  during  that  period  - 540 
No.  57. — Particulars  relating  to  46  Girls  who  are  or  have  been  in  the  Workhouse  of  South 

Dublin  Union,  and  who  have  been  regarded  as  constituting  the  Refractory  Class  541 
No.  58. — Weekly  Return  of  Persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief,  and  of  the  Expenditure 

therein;  Week  ended  Saturday,  23d  March  1861  ------  542 

No.  59. — Notes  of  Resolutions  of  Guardians  for  or  against  Superannuation  of  Union  Officers 

on  Circulars  from  other  Boards  of  Guardians  ------  544 

No.  60. — Return  showing  the  Registered  Religious  Belief  of  the  Paupers  in  each  Work- 
house  in  Ireland,  distinguishing  those  over  15  Years  of  Age  and  those  under 
15  Years  of  Age,  on  the  1st  May  1861;  also,  showing  the  Reiigion  of  the 
Masters,  Matrons,  Clerks,  Schoolmasters,  Schoolmistresses,  and  Medical  Officers 
of  Workhouses,  and  Medical  Officers  of  Dispensary  Districts  in  each  Union  - 548 
No.  61.— 'Notes  taken  from  Inspectors’  Periodical  Reports  on  the  state  of  the  Workhouses 

in  their  Districts  -------  ----  - 560 

No.  62. — Extract  from  the  General  Annual  Report  on  Agricultural  National  Schools  for 

the  Year  1860,  by  Michael  Brogan,  Sub-Agricultural  Inspector  ...  568 
No.  63. — Extract  from  Similar  Report  for  the  Northern  District  by  J.  Donaghy,  Sub- 

Agricultural  Inspector  669 

No.  64. — Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Strokestown  Board  of  Guardians  of  26th  April 

1861  569 

No.  65. — Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Senior  by  the  Clerk  of  Strokestown  Union  - 570 

No.  66. — Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Senior  by  the  Clerk  of  Belfast  Union  571 

No.  67. — Correspondence  relating  to  the  Religious  Registry  of  Two  Children,  named 

Caulfield,  Inmates  of  Sligo  Workhouse  --------  673 

No.  68. — Correspondence  relating  to  the  Dismissal  of  the  Clerk  and  Master  of  Celbridge 

Union,  and  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Matron  -------  57 g 

No.  69. — Correspondence  between  the  Commissioners,  the  Very  Rev.  Doctor  Spratt  and 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  South  Dublin  Union,  relating  to  the  Refusal  of  the 
Guardians  to  Re-admit  certain  Refractory  Females  to  the  Workhouse  - - 587 

0.28.  3 B 4 
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Papers  delivered  in  by  Edward  Senior,  Esq. — continued. 

APPENDIX.  PAGE. 

No.  70. — Notes  of  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  Parliamentary 

Inquiry  into  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  from  12th  March  1861  - - 590 

No.  71.— Return  specifying  the  Name,  Religion,  Office  he  holds,  and  Salary  attached  to  it, 
of  each  of  the  18  Officers  of  the  Superior  Class,  and  the  41  Officers  of  the 
Lower  Class  referred  to  in  the  48th  Section  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and  similar  Return  of  any  other  Persons  employed  under 
the  Poor  Law  Board  in  Dublin  - ggg 

No.  72. — Return  specifying  the  Names,  Religion,  Office  he  held,  Salary  attached  to  it, 

Date  of  Ins  Appointment  and  Dismissal,  and  Cause  of  the  Discontinuance  of  the 
Services  of  each  Person  referred  to  in  Section  50  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  whose  services  have  bee*'  discontinued,  from  1843  to 

1861  597 

No.  73. — Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Local  Poor  Law  Officers  who  would  be 
eligible  for  Superannuation  under  the  proposed  Clauses,  with  various  Particulars 
as  to  the  Amount  of  such  Superannuation,  and  the  Cost  thereof  to  the  Unions,  600 
No.  74. — Returns  of  Paid  Officers  (exclusive  of  Chaplains,  Medical  Officers,  or  any  other 
Officers  the  whole  of  whose  time  is  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Union) 
in  the  Unions  of  Abbeyleix,  Belfast,  Cashel,  Cork,  North  Dublin,  Gortin,  and 

Kells 604 

No.  75. — Return  of  Mortality  in  Workhouses  during  each  of  the  10  Years,  1851  to  1860  - 609- 
No.  76. — Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Castlecomer  Union,  on  the  1st 
March  1859,  relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  with 
Memorandum  of  the  Proceedings  of  other  Boards  of  Guardians  in  reference 
to  that  Resolution  - --  - - --  --  - - 609 

No.  77. — Summary  of  Opinions  expressed,  and  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
Ireland,  with  reference  to  a Resolution  of  the  North  Dublin  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  1st  February  1860,  in  favour  of  the  Appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic 
Commissioner  - - - - - - - - - - - - 610 

No.  78.— Statement  of  the  Number  of  Lunatics,  Idiots,  and  Epileptics  in  Workhouses  in 

Ireland -------  - 610 

No.  79. — Correspondence  relating  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Nugent,  formerly  Master  of 

Westport  Workhouse  - - - - - - - - - - -611 

No.  SO.— Correspondence  relating  to  Alleged  Deaths,  by  Starvation,  in  Callan  Union  - 615 
No.  81. — Extract  from  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Ballymoney  ■ 

Union,  dated  24th  June  1861 616 

No.  82 — Return  of  Children  admitted  to  the  Workhouses  of  Cork,  North  Dublin,  South 
Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Belfast  Unions,  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December 
1860  ; distinguishing  those  Admitted  in  Sickness  ------  617 

Papers  delivered  in  by  Henry  Harrison  Briscoe,  Esq. 

No.  83. — Table  of  the  Number  of  Poor  for  the  Years  from  1847  to  1860,  in  Scotland,  on 

the  14th  May  in  each  Year  ------  gl7 

No.  84.— Statement  of  some  Individual  Cases  relieved 618 

Miscellaneous  : 

No,  85. — Letters  from  Mrs.  Ledwill,  Superintendent  of  the  Mountjoy  Female  Prison,  to 

the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 618 

No.  86.— Letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  Celbridge  Union  to  the  Right  Honourable 

E.  Cardwell,  m.  p.  - --  --  --  --  --  619 

No.  87. — Letter  from  C.  Langdale,  Esq.,  Celbridge,  to  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Card- 

well,  m.  p.  - - - - . . . _ _ _ . 620,- 

No.  88. — Letter  from  Mr.  G.  Hepburn  to  Sir  E.  Grogan,  Bq/t.,  forwarding  a Resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  South  Dublin  Union,  and  a Report  from  the  Medi- 
cal Officers  of  the  Workhouse  - --  --  --  --  621 

No.  89. — Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Behan,  Reman  Catholic  Chaplain  of  North  Dublin 

Workhouse,  to  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Cardwell 622 

No.  90. — Letter  from  the  Rev.  L.  C.  P.  Fox,  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  of  the  South 

Dublin  Workhouse,  to  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Cardwell  - - - - 623 

No.  91. — Letter  from  Mr.  E.  Carey,  Overseer  of  Deserted  Children,  St.  Bridget’s,  Dublin, 

to  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Cardwell  - - - - .-  - - - 624 

No.  92. — Statement  of  the  Number  of  Children  admitted  to  the  Cork  Workhouse,  in  each 

Half-year,  from  25th  March  1859  to  22d  June.  1861  - - - - - 624 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Alfred  Power,  Esq., 
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(A.)— Weekly  Relief  Lists  for  1848.  (Question  150)  3g5 

(B.)— Amount  of  Workhouse  Accommodation  at  different  dates,  from  1847  to  1851.  (Question  151)  .....  386 
(C.  D.)— Classified  Tables  of  Persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief,  under  Section  I.  (Question  167)  ....  387  388 

(E.)— Series  of  Maximum  and  Minimum  Numbers  of  Out-door  and  In-door  Poor,  from  1847.  (Question  168)  - - - 389 

(F.) — Return  of  Suits  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  engaged,  with  the  Results.  (Question  170)  - - - - 390 
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Report  of  Dr.  Purcell,  Medical  Inspector  - ..Ill’""  4™ 
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WEEKLY  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief,  and  the  Cost  of 
such  Relief ; also  the  Total  Number  of  Workhouse  Inmates,  the  Number  of  Fever  Cases 
and  Deaths  in  Workhouses,  and  the  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000  for  the  Year  1848. 


Week  ended  Saturday 

OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 

IN-DOOR 

RELIEF. 

Number 

of 

Persons. 

Cost  of  Relief. 

Total  Number 
Workhouses. 

Fever  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Rate 

of  Mortality 
per  1,000. 

1848: 

£. 

s. 

d. 

January  - l - 

234,999 

6,822 

7 

6 

117,568 

6,638 

1,362 

11-6 

8 - 

344,942 

9,813 

2 

2 

124,690 

7,007 

1,469 

11*8 

15  - 

287,079 

8,513 

14 

2 

124,604 

' 6,557 

1,348 

10-8 

22  - 

315,109 

9,313 

5 

2 

128,941 

6,630 

1,309 

10-2 

29  - - 

404,279 

1 1,087 

3 

6 

124,630 

5,951 

1,307 

10-5 

February  - 5 - 

445,456 

12,788 

9 

_ 

128,753 

6,562 

1,418 

11* 

12  - 

464,002 

12,988 

8 

10 

135,467 

6,575 

1,316 

9-7 

19  - 

538,078 

14,480 

17 

6 

130,020 

6,213 

1,266 

9-7 

26  - 

537,986 

15,019 

9 

11 

127,930 

6,003 

1,242 

9-7 

March  - 4 - 

654,712  . 

17,564 

18 

2 

123,282 

5,805 

1,268 

10-3 

11  - 

613,563 

16,103 

5 

2 

120,411 

5,791 

1,190 

9-8 

18  - 

568,834 

15,683 

3 

9 

129,830 

6,702 

1,396 

10-7 

J.O  - 

639,713 

17,474 

14 

1 

127,245 

6,346 

1,492 

11*7 

April  - i . 

643,999 

17,092 

6 

6 

122,605 

5,744 

1,203 

9-8 

8 - - 

638,141 

16.S99 

7 

10 

123,323 

5,467 

1,191 

9-7 

15  - 

665,998 

17,340 

12 

6 

126,051 

5,724 

1,295 

10-3 

22  - 

699,879 

18,056 

12 

11 

130,277 

5,560 

1,157 

8-9 

29  - 

685,110 

17,407 

15 

1 

128,754 

5,304 

^,134 

8-9 

(continued) 
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App.  No.  1 


App.  No.  2. 


(A.) — Weekly  Return  of  the  Number  of  Persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief,  &c. — continued. 


Week  ended  Saturday. 


May 


July 


- 20 

- 27 

- 3 

- 10 

- 17 

- 24 


- 13 

- 22 
- 29 


August  - 


„ - 26 
September  2 


November  4 - 


„ - 25 

December  2 


OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 


751,794 

707,803 

711,545 

708,996 

769,213 

759,024 

797,112 

815,571 

833,889 

816,783 

833,253 

825,234 

800,391 

764,033 

637,679 

535,569 

427,009 

376.090 
329,576 
268,448 
234,927 
207,632 
199,603 
211,315 
209,264 
210,732 

215.091 
224,867 
241,801 
262,902 
277,984 
315,719 
341,667 
373,208 
393,421 


IN-DOOR  RELIEF. 


18,786  18  5 
17,789  6 11 
17,306  3 6 

17,895  1 2 
19,562  19  6 
19,670  - - 
20,634  10  2 

21,412  17  8 

21,800  14  10 
21,535  6 6 

22,031  8 - 

21,870  13  6 
21,461  18  3 
20,216  18  10 
17,401  1 10 

14,550  10  2 
11,739  3 9 

10,335  14  5 
9,382  11  7 

7,650  4 7 
6,784  4 6 


6,925  4 2 

6,270  15  - 
6,241  15  2 
6,281  10  1 
6,438  13  8 

6,700  15  6 
7,072  5 11 

7,506  1 6 3 
8,099  9 4 

8,848  10  2 
9,361  12  - 
10,170  18  - 
10,582  4 8 


Total  Number 
Workhouses. 


125,355 

127.613 
128,608 
125,656 
130,698 
132,709 
138,756 
140,227 
139,397 
138,769 
139,224 
136,537 
127,264 

123.394 
121,048 
116,426 
112,860 

108.614 
107,320 
108,062 
107,499 
113,996 

119.571 

125.571 
125,003 
133,875 
137,309 
156,279 
156,183 

163.394 
172,980 
173,258 
182,676 
178,771 
185,825 


5,171 

4,905 

4,747 

4,235 

4,188 

4,295 

4,147 

4,131 

3,944 

3,777 

3,728 

3,434 

3,196 

3,161 

2,996 

2,805 

2,775 

2,605 

2,557 

2,637 

2,489 

2,847 

2,838 

2,850 

2,931 

3,059 


3,566 

3,730 

3,820 

3,798 

3,852 

4,034 

4,126 

4,465 


787 

760 

680 

664 

620 

575 

600 

548 

481 

461. 

460 

427 

384 

375' 

350 


403 

375 

456 

539 

557 

671 

697 


1,035 

1,219 


Rate 

of  Mortality 


Appendix,  No.  2. 

(B.) 

Statements,  showing  the  Increase  of  Workhouse  Accommodation,  the  Numbers  receiving 
Out-door  and  In-door  Relief,  and  the  Weekly  Rates  of  Mortality  in  Workhouses  at  various 
periods  of  time,  in  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850,  and  1851. 


Workhouse  Accommodation. 

Number 

in  Workhouses. 

In  the  Year 

On 

25th  March. 

On 

29th  September. 

DATES. 

Maximum  Number 
Workhouses. 

Maximum  Number 
| Out  door  Relief. 

1847 

114,129 

114,865 

At  27  February  1847  - 

116,321 

No  out  relief. 

1843 

154,429 

169,142 

„ 24  June  - 1848  - 
„ 1 July  - 1848  - 

140,227 

_ 

833,889 

1849 

. 

228,458 

244,942 

„ 16  June  - 1849  - 
„ 7 July  - 1849  - 

227,329 

784,367 

1850 

- 

276,073 

289,931 

„ 22  June  - 1850  - 
„ 23  February  1850  - 

264,048 

148,909 

1851 

308,885 

■ 

- 

„ 5 April  - 1851  - 

„ 26  April  - 1851 

252,615 

10,935 
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Appendix,  No.  3.  App.  No. 

<c.) 

CLASSIFIED  RETURN  of  Persons  receiving  Out-door  Relief  in  the  Week  ended  Saturday 
the  16th  day  of  February  1861. 


DESTITUTE  POOR  PERSONS  RECEIVING  OUT-DOOR  RELIEF, 
under  Section  1. 


NAMES 

of 

UNIONS. 

Persons  permanently 
disabled  from  Labour  by 
reason  of  Old  Age, 
Infirmity,  or  Bodily  or 
Mental  Defect. 

Widows  having  Two 

Legitimate  Children 
dependent  on 

Persons  being  disabled 
from  Labour 
by  reason  of  severe 
Sickness, 

or  serious  Accident. 

TOTAL. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Abbey leix  - 

5 ' 

5 

. 

. 

5 

6 

114 

45 

120 

247 

448 

Atby  - 

91 

113 

10 

42 

21 

75 

122 

230 

Ballina 

1 

1 

- 

. 

1 

1 

Ballinrobe  - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ballymahon 

3 

4 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 1 

6 

Ballvmoney 

21 

- 

12 

21 

Baltinglass  - 

9 

12 

- 

1 

4 

10 

1*6 

B a nb ridge  - 

23 

- 

0 

- - - 

23 

23 

Bawriboy  - 

6 

6 

- 

- 

4 

4 

10 

10 

Boyle 

17 

17 

' 

- 

- 

- 

17 

17 

Callan 

35 

39 

- 

. . 

5 

26 

40 

65 

Carlow 

3 

3 

- 

. 

10 

, 13 

20 

Carrick-on-Suir  - 

7 

7 

- 

. 

. 

7 

7 

Castlecomer 

91 

100 

3 

14 

41 

74 

135 

188 

Castlerea  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

6 

Cavan 

6 

9 

- 

. 

. 

6 

S 

Celbridge  - 

15 

20 

3 

16 

15 

37 

33 

72 

Claremorris 

. - 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Coleraine  - 

3 

4 

- 

. 

1 

1 1 

4 

5 

Cookstown  - 

I 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Donagiimore 

. * 

. ■ 

. 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Donegal 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Downpatrick 

26 

26 

- 

- 

- 

26 

26 

Drogheda  - 

1 

2 

- 

254 

711 

255 

713 

Dublin,  South 

143 

176 

35 

114 

100 

254 

278 

544 

Dundalk  - 

22 

30 

34 

143 

42 

140 

98 

313 

Dunmanway 

1 

1 

- 

. 

- 

. 

1 

1 

Dunshaughlin  - ; 

~ ! 

- 

- 

29 

65 

29 

65 

Edenderry  - 

. 

_ 

13 

37 

13 

37 

Enniscorthy 

- 

15 

54 

15 

54 

Glennamaddy 

3 

3 

. 

. 

. 

3 

3 

Glenties 

- 

- 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Gorey 

6 

11 

- 

4 

9 

10 

20 

Kilkenny  - 

66 

83 

36 

148 

328 

Killarney  - 

- 

Kilmallock  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Lisburn 

. 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Mountmellick  - 

- - 

- - 

- - 

- 

6 

12 

6 

12 

Naas  - 

46 

52 

5 

21 

Navan 

16 

IS 

- 

178 

196 

Newcastle  - 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

New  Ross  - 

* 138 

177 

11 

46 

115 

Newry 

- 

- 

. 

47 

Newtownards 

- 

- | 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Omagh 

3' 

4 

- 

- 

- 

. 

3 

4 

Rathdrum  - 

19 

34 

1 

6 

Rathkeale  - 

13 

. 

_ 

Roscommon 

26 

1 

( continued ) 

Roscrea 

0.28. 

3 
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1 

1 

1 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Classified  Return  of  Persons  receiving  Out  Door  Relief,  kc.— continued. 


DESTITUTE  POOR  PERSONS  RECEIVING  OUT-DOOR  RELIEF, 
under  Section  1. 


NAMES 

of 

UNIONS. 

Persons  permanently 
disabled  from  Labour  by 
reason  of  Old  Age, 
Infirmity,  or  Bodily  or 
Mental  Defect. 

Widows  having  Two 

Legitimate  Children 
dependent  on 

Persons  being  disabled 
from  Labour 
by  reason  of  severe 
Sickness, 

or  serious  Accident. 

TOTAL. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

! Persons. 

Strabane  - 

Strokestown 

36 

42 

3 

14 

39 

56 

Thomastown 

30 

50 

. 

. 

2 

Tobercurry 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

Trim  - 

26 

58 

61 

122 

Tullamore  - 

6 

11 

- 

- 

6 

11 

Urlingford  - 

12 

23 

- - 

- - 

- - 

12 

23 

Waterford  - 

27 

30 

36 

142 

54 

157 

117 

Wexford  - 

6 

6 

9 

9 

15 

15 

Youghal 

- - 

- - 

- - 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Total  . - - 

1,173 

1,492 

206 

819 

960 

2,517 

. 2,339 

4,828 

(D.) 


CLASSIFIED  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Persons  Relieved  out  of  the  Workhouse  under 
Section  1 of  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Extension  Act,  during  each  Year  from  1848 
to  1860. 


Year  ended  29  September 

Persons  permanently 
disabled  from 
Labour  by  reason  of 
Old  Age, 

Infirmity,  or  Bodily  or 
Mental  Defect. 

Widows  having  Two 

Legitimate  Children 
dependent  on 

Persons  being  disabled 
from  Labour 
by  reason  of  severe 
Sickness, 

or  serious  Accident. 

TOTAL. 

. o . 0 f Half  year,  25  March 
184bt  „ 29  September 

238,459 

309,683 

158,950 

225,237 

192,464 

227,979 

589,873 

762,899 

i o ,a  f Half  year,  25  March 
\ „ 29  September 

196,992 

215,900 

156,954 

185,866 

191,735 

230,770 

545,681 

632,536 

1850  

Returns  for  this  year  r 

lot  prepared,  in  consequence  of  alteration  of  Union  boundaries. 

1851 

14,123 

10,956 

23,742 

48,821 

1852  - - . - 

3,871 

1,770 

9,365 

14,906 

1853  

3,264 

1,557 

8,073 

12,894 

1854  

2,263 

1,056 

6,522 

8,841 

1865  

2,900 

2,443 

7,661 

13,004 

1866  

660 

451  . 

3,367 

4,478 

1857  

873 

408 

3,106 

4,387 

1858  

956 

489 

4,055 

5,500 

1859  

916 

399 

4,131 

5,446 

1860  

1,600 

1,077 

5,967 

8,544 

The  weekly  returns  in  1848  and  the  early  part  of  1849  not  being  classified,  the  numbers  in  receipt  of 
relief  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  year  cannot  be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the  two.  half  years,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  show  the  number  relieved  in  the  year.  The  numbers  for  each  half  year  are 
therefore  given. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  5. 

(•'••! 

App.  No.  5.  STATEMENT  of  Suits  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  been  .engaged,  either  ; 
■ Plaintiffs  or  Defendants,  their  Nature  and  their  Results. 


Name  of  Cause. 


The  Commissioners  v. 
the  Guardians  of  Edeu- 
derry  Union. 


Murray  and  Magrath  v. 
The  Commissioners. 


Samuel  Gamble  v.  Com- 
missioners. 


The  Commisioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Tuam 
Union. 


The  Commissioners  v. 
John  Magee  and  Tho- 
mas Kierans. 


The  Rev.  John  Galbraith 
v.  The  Commissioners. 
(Tuam  Union.) 


The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Rath- 
keale  Union. 


Description  of  Proceeding. 


Mandamus  proceedings  to  i 
compel  the  Guardians  to  ■ 
obey  the  order  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  borrow  an  ad- 
ditional loan  of  1,250  /.,  to  j 
defray  the  cost  of  erecting  ! 
the  workhouse. 


This  was  an  action  brought 
against  the  Commissioners 
to  recover  2,171  /.  19  s.  for 
“ Extra  Works”  under  the 
contract  for  building  the 
workhouse  of  Oldcastle 
Union,  The  architect’s 
certificate  amounted  to 
1,245/.  17  s.  11  d.  only,  and 
that  sum  was  paid  into  court. 

This  was  an  action  taken  by 
a contractor  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  for  recoveryofalarge 
amount  claimed  by  him  as 
due  on  foot  of  his  contract 
for  building  Scariff  and 
Stranorlar  Union  Work- 
houses.  The  Commission- 
ers defended  the  action,  de- 
nying their  liability  to  any 
sum  beyond  the  amount  cer- 
tified by  their  architect,  as 
due  to  the  plaintiff. 

Mandamus  proceeding  at  suit 
of  tiie  Commissioners  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  against  the 
Guardians,  to  compel  them 
to  appoint  poor-rate  collec- 
tors, and  otherwise  fulfil 
their  duties  as  a Board  of 
Guardians. 

This  was  an  action  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  for  trespass 
by  the  defendants  on  the 
workhouse  premises  of  the 
Armagh  Union. 

An  ejectment  brought  against 
the  Commissioners  for  non- 
payment of  the  rent  of  the 
Tuam  Work  h ouse ; th  eGu  ar- 
dians  declined  to  pay  same ; 
in  order  to  prevent  eviction, 
defence  was  taken  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  proceedings 
they  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  rent. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  in 
this  Union  having  refused 
to  act  as  such,  mandamus 
proceedings,  in  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  were 
instituted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  compel  them  to 
discharge  their  duties.  The 
Guardians  defended  the 
proceedings. 


The  order  was  found  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  to 
be  defective  in  point  of  form 
and  an  amended  order  was 
accordingly  issued,  which 
was  obeyed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  having  been  ad- 
vised bycounselthat  they  had 
no  grounds  of  resistance. 

Yerdict  for  the  defendants  (the 
Commissioners). 


When  case  brought  to  trial  the 
plaintiff  accepted  the  amount 
certified  by  Commissioners’ 
architect;  costs  limited  by 
consent  to  50  /. 


Order  granted,  followed  by  the 
ultimate  submission  of  Board 
of  Guardians  to  the  orders  of 
the  Court. 


The  suit  was  compromised  by 
a mutual  exchange  of  lands 
between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  defendants,,  and  thus 
trespass  removed. 

The  Commissioners  paid  the 
rent,  which  was  ultimately 
recouped  by  Guardians. 


The  Court  held  that  the  Com- 
missioners having  power  to 
dissolve  the  Board,  and  ap- 
point paid  Guardians,  had  a 
remedy  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  there- 
fore did  not  grant  the  writ; 
ultimately  the  Guardians 
gave  way,  and  again  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  a Board. 
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(F.) — Statement  of  Suits  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  been  engaged,  &c. — continued. 


Date  of  Proceeding. 

Name  of  Cause. 

Description  of  Proceeding. 

Result. 

1844 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Limerick 
Union. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  in 
this  union  took  a similar 
course  as  the  Rathkeale, 
and  similar  proceedings 
were  taken. 

Same  result. 

George  Patterson  v. 
Commissioners. 

Action  on  foot  of  account  - 

Proceedings  stayed  until  ac- 
count investigated  by  them, 
when  amount  found  due, 
accepted  by  plaintiff. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians,  Clones 
Union. 

Mandamus  proceeding-  by 
Commissioners  to  compel 
Guardians  to  raise  money  to 
pay  the  contractor  amount 
due  on  foot  of  contract  for 
erecting  workhouse. 

Writ  granted  and  Guardians 
submitted  to  the  order  of 
the  Court. 

1845 

The  Commissioners  v. 
i Guardians  of  Coote- 
hill  Union. 

- - - - Ditto 

- ^ - Ditto. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians,  Westport 
Union. 

Mandamus  - proceeding  to 
compel  Guardians  to  open 
the  workhouse  for  reception 
of  paupers. 

Writ  granted,  and  Guardians 
submitted  to  the  order  of 
Court. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians,  Castlerea 
Union. 

- - - - Ditto 

- - - - Ditto. 

1846 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians,  Naas 

Union. 

This  was  a proceeding  by 
information  to  compel  the 
Guardians  to  repay  the 
treasurer  of  the  union  a 
sum  they  had  illegally  paid 
out  of  rates,  which  was 
disallowed  by  the  auditor. 

The  Guardians  proceeded 
against  repaid  the  amount 
to  the  credit  of  the  union. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians,  Ballin- 
robe  Union. 

Mandamus  proceeding  to 
compel  the  Guardians  to 
pay  purchase  money  of 
workhouse  site. 

Writ  granted,  and  Guardians 
submitted  to  order  of  Court. 

Commissioners  of  Cha- 
ritable Donations  and 
Bequests  v.  Poor 
Law  Commissioners. 

This  was  a proceeding  in 
Chancery  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  in  re- 
spect-of  a legacy  left  by- 
Mrs.  Tuthill  to  the  House 
of  Industry,  Limerick, 
which  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Law  Acts  be- 
came vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners. The  institu- 
tion was  sold  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  affect- 
ing it. 

The  case  resulted  in  the  Master 
in  Chancery  settling  a 
scheme  as  to  the  distribution 
and  application  of  the  charit- 
able bequest. 

1847  ' - 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Bally- 
shannon  Union. 

Mandamus  proceeding  against 
the  guardians  to  compel 
them  to  pay.  the  salaries  of 
clerk  and  matron  of  work- 
house,  as  regulated  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Order  for  writ  granted,  where- 
upon the  Guardians  com- 
plied”wiih  the  order  of  the 
Court. 

■ 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Bally- 
money  Union. 

Mandamus  proceeding  to 
compel  Guardians  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  work- 
house  chaplain  as  regulated 
by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Guai-dians  submitted. 

0.28. 
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(F.) — Statement  of  Suits  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  been  engaged,  &c. continued , 


Date  of  Proceeding. 

Name  of  Cause. 

Description  of  Proceeding. 

Result. 

184S 

The  Commissioners  v. 

Mandamus  proceedings  agains 

The  Guardians  of  Stra- 

the  Hoard  of  Guardians  to 

aware  that  a conditional 
order  had  been  obtained 
they  paid  the  salary.  ’ 

bane  Union. 

compel  them  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  Roman-catholic 
chaplain  at  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners. 

1849 

Patrick  O’Connor  v. 

An  action  bv  a contractor  for 

Verdict  for  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners. 

balance  due  on  foot  of  a- 
contract  for  building  the 
Rathkeale  union  work- 
house.  The  Commissioners 
defended  the  action,  which 
was  tried  at  the  Limerick 
assizes. 

1850 

The  Commissioners  v . 

Mandamus  proceeding  by 

Writ  granted.  Guardians 

Cookstown  Union. 

Commissioners,  to  compel 
the  Guardians  to  adopt  the 
dietary,  as  regulated  by 
Commissioners. 

complied  with  order  of  the 
Court. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians,  Omagh 
Union. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Lisriaskea 
Union. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Clogher 
Union. 

Mandamus  proceeding  to 
compel  Guardians  to  pay 
chaplain’s  salary  as  regu- 
lated by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Guardians  complied. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Castle- 
blayney  Union. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

1852  - - - ! 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Carthy 

A proceeding  by  mandamus 

The  order  of  the  Commis- 

v.  The  Commissioners. 

against  the  Commissioners, 
the  plaintiff  claiming  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union  workhouse, 
the  Commissioners  having 
appointed  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shore,  thereto  ; the  Com  • 
missioners  took  defence, 
and  relied  on  their  right  to 
appoint  under  the  Poor  Law 
Acts. 

sioners,  appointing  Mr. 
Shore  thereto,  confirmed. 

1853 

Thomas  Norris  v.  Poor 

The  Commissioners  held  a 

The  Commissioners  obtained 

Law  Commissioners. 

storehouse  in  the  Mohill 
Union  from  Mr.  Norris,  and 
having  no  further  occasion 
for  it,  gave  notice  to  sur- 
render it.  Mr.  Norris  re- 
fused to  take  it  up,  and 
brought  an  action  for  the 
rent  accruing  due  after  date 
mentioned  in  the  notice  of 
surrender. 

a verdict. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
John  Magee. 

The  Commissioners  having 
purchased  the  workhouse 
site  of  the  Armagh  Union 
from  Mr.  Magee,  and  it 
forming  part  of  some  land 
held  by  lease  from  Lady 
Robinson,  the  Commis- 
sioners took  an  indemnity 
on  the  residue  of  the  land 
against  the  head  rent,  and 
proceedings  were  taken  in 
Chancery  by  Commissioners 
on  foot  of  their  indemnity 
to  appoint  a receiver  over 
such  residue. 

Receiver  appointed. 
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(F.)— Statement  of  Suits  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  been  engaged,  &c.  - continued.  APP* 


Date  of  Proceeding. 

Name  of  Cause. 

Description  of  Proceeding. 

.Result. 

1853 

Sir  George  Shee  v.  The 
Commissioners. 

This  was  an  action  on  account 
of  alleged  damage  done  to 
a house  which  had  been 
leased  to  the.  Commission- 
ers, as  an  auxiliary  work- 
house  for  Tuam  Union. 
The  amount  claimed  was 
250 /.  The  Commissioners 
tendered  100/.,  and  paid 
that  sum  into  Court. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
40,/.  beyond  the  sum  paid 
into  Court. 

1854 

Michael  Power  v.  Com- 
missioners. 

This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff,  from  whom 
the  Commissioners  held 
an  auxiliary  workhouse  in 
Cashel  Union,  for  over- 
bolding the  premises ; the 
Commissioners  havingserv- 
ed  notice  of  surrender,  in 
proper  time  defended  the 
action. 

Verdict  for  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Bandon 
Union. 

Mandamus  proceedings  by 
the  Commissioners  to  com- 
pel the  Guardians  of  the 
Bandon  Union,  to  pay  cer- 
tain sums  found  due  by 
them  on  the  adjustment  of 
the  accounts  between  this 
and  adjoining  unions. 

Writ  granted,  and  the  sums 
in  question  paid. 

The , Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  ofUrling- 
ford  Union. 

This  was  a mandamus  pro- 
ceeding against  the  guardi- 
ans, for  entering  the  reli- 
gion of  two  deserted  chil- 
dren, named  Fortunate,  on 
the  registry  books  as  Ro- 
man-catholics instead  of 
Protestants,  as  prescribed 
by  law. 

The  Guardians  showed  cause 
upon  the  grounds,  then  for 
the  first  time  put  forward, 
that  the  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren was  known,  and  was 
a Roman-catholic. 

Cause  allowed. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Hugh  Kelly. 

An  action  against  defendant, 
as  surety  for  a defaulting 
contractor,  for  erecting  the 
workhouse  of  the  Donagh- 
more  Union. 

Verdict  for  Commissioners  for 
500  /.,  amount  of  surety’s 
bond  and  costs. 

Trustees  of  Lord  Middle- 
ton  v.  The  Commis- 
sioners. 

This  was  an  ejectment  on  the 
title,  brought  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Lord  Middleton 
against  the  Commissioners, 
for  recovery  of  the  fever 
hospital  and  infirmary  at- 
tached to  the  workhouse, 
which  appeared  by  the  old 
infirmary  books  to  be 
granted  free  for  such  pur- 
pose, without  payment  of 
any  rent.  The  Commis- 
sioners defended  the  eject- 
ment, as  the  premises  were 
of  great  value  and  conve- 
nience to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ; and  the  case 
went  to  trial  at  the  Cork 
assizes. 

Verdict  against  Commis- 
sioners, subject  to  certain 
exceptions  taken  on  their 
part.  The  case  was  after- 
wards compromised  by  the 
trustees  granting  a lease  to 
the  Commissioners,  at  a 
small  nominal  rent,  and 
payment  of  costs. 

* 

0.28. 

3 D 
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(F.) — Statement  of  Suits  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  been  engaged,  &c .—continued. 


Date  of  Proceeding. 

Name  of  Cause. 

Description  of  Proceeding. 

Result. 

1865 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Lime- 
rick Union. 

Mandamus  proceedings  to 
compel  guardians  to  pay 
extra  allowance  to  four  me- 
dical gentlemen  for  extra  at- 
tendance during  prevalence 
of  cholera,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners’  order. 
The  Guardians  showed 
cause. 

Cause  shown  allowed;  each 
party  abiding  his  own  costs, 
and  leaving  the  medical  men 
to  proceed  by  civil  action. 

1857 

William  and  Walter 
Doolin  v.  The  Com- 
missioners. 

This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  contractors,  on  foot  of 
a contract  for  erecting  the 
Clonmel  Union  workhouse, 
for  2,731 1.  8s.  id.  for  extra 
works.  The  Commissioners 
took  defence, and  trial  had  at 
Cork  assizes,  when  jury  dis- 
agreed. 

Case  compromised  by  payment 
to  plaintiffs  of  600  Z.,  each 
party  abiding  his  own  costs. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Clonmel 
Union. 

Mandamus  proceedings  to 
compel  Guardians  to  repay 
the  amount  expended  by 
Commissioners  in  settling 
action  last  referred  to. 

Order  refused  by  the  Queen’s 
Bench. 

1858 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  Ballina- 
sloe  Union. 

Mandamus  proceedings  against 
Guardians  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  Commissioners’ 
order  regulating  districts  re- 
lating to  Medical  Charities 
Act,  and  of  the  appointment 
of  medical  officers  thereto. 

Order  for  writ  granted,  when 
Guardians  submitted  to  Com- 
missioners’ order. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
The  Guardians  of  the 
Bantry  Union. 

Mandamus  proceedings  to 
compel  the  Guardians  to 
pay  the  salary  of  the  me- 
dical officer  of  Bantry  Dis- 
pensary district,  at  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Court  granted  the  man- 
damus, with  costs. 

1859 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Guardians  of  New- 
townards  Union. 

Mandamus  proceedings  to 
compel  Guardians  to  fur- 
nish requisites  called  for  by 
Roman-catholic  chaplain,  as 
necessary  for  the  due  cele- 
bration of  Divine  worship 
in  a workhouse. 

Order  refused  by  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench. 

The  Commissioners  v. 
Rev.  Peter  Daly. 

Mandamus  proceedings  to 
compel  Mr-  Daly  to  comply 
with  sealed  order  of  the 
Commissioners,  removing 
him  from  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  Galway  Union  work- 
house. 

The  Court  declined  granting 
the  order ; pending  the  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Daly  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  office. 

1860  ... 

The  Guardians  of  Youg- 
hal  Union  v.  The 
Commissioners. 

Mandamus  proceedings  to 
compel  the  Commissioners 
to  appoint  a Roman-catholic 
chaplain  for  the  workhouse. 

Mandamus  refused,  with  costs. 
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LIST  of  Unions  which  have  applied  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Ireland,  for  Amalgamation 
with  other  Unions. 


Year. 

UNION. 

DATE. 

UN IONS 
Amalgamated  with. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1830 

Glennamaddy  - 

10' August 

Roscommon,  Castlerea, 
Tuam,  and  Mount 
Belle  w. 

i Memorial  for  apportionment  and  amalgamation 
; with  these  unions  from  guardians  and  rate- 

payers, forwarded  by  J.  N.  Bagot,  Esq. ; ob- 
jected to  by  Michael  O’Reilly,  Esq.,  a large 
proprietor  in  union,  and  Mr.  T.  O’Hara. 

1852 

Borrisokane 

1' April  - 

Nenagh  and  Parsons- 
town. 

Memorial  for  dissolution  and  apportionment 
received  from  ratepayers  and  guardians  ; me- 
morial also  received  from  a large  number  of 
ratepayers  in  union  objecting.  Movement 
approved  of  by  Nenagh  Board  on  26  March. 

” 

Portumna  - 

10  Sept.  - 

Ballinasloe,  Loughrea, 
and  Scariff.  . 

On  the  23d  January  1853,  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde  transmitted  memorials  from  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  Ballinasloe,  Loughrea,  and  Por- 
tumna, for  dissolution  of  Portumna  Union. 

1864 

Killala  - 

1 1 April  - 

Ballina  - 

Agreed  to  by  Ballina  Board  on  the  22d  April. 

' 

Castleblayney  - 

5 Oct.  - 

Carrickmaeross  and 
Monaghan. 

With  Castleblayney,  as  a central  union,  re- 
commended. 

1855 

Portumna  - 

23  Jan.  - 

Ballinasloe  and  Lough- 
rea. 

Memorials  on  behalf  of  the  three  Boards  of 
Guardians,  signed  by  Lords  Clanricarde,  Dun- 
s an  die,  and  Clancarty,  for  dissolution  of 
union,  and  redistribution  of  its  electoral  di- 
visions to  its  constituent  unions. 

Glennamaddy  - 

20  Feb,  - 

Dissolution  proposed;  reduction  in  establish- 
ment charges  effected  at  suggestion  of  Poor 
Law  Commissioners ; subject  not  reverted  to. 

” 

Bantry  . - 

16  May  - 

Castletown 

Consolidation  objected  to  by  Castletown  Board 
of  Guardians  on  17th  May  1855. 

” 

Castletowndelvin 

19  Oct.  - 

Oldcastle,  Kells,  and 
Mullingar. 

Dissolution  of  union  proposed ; guardians  of 
Castletowndelvin  not  addressed  on  the  sub- 
ject; voluntarily  abandoned ; not  reverted  to. 

” 

Castlecomer 

11  Dec.  - 

- - 

Transfer  of  paupers  to,  andjunction  with, “other” 
and  “ adjoining  unions,”  proposed. 

1856 

Youghal  - 

17  Oct.  - 
7 Nov. 

Lismore,  Fermoj',  Dun- 
garvan,  and  Midle- 
ton. 

Dissolution  and  reversion  to  constituent  unions 
proposed ; although  invited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  their  letter  objecting,  the  guardians 
submitted  no  further  resolution  on  the  subject. 

Claremorris 

26  Nov.  - 

Ballinrobe  and  Swine- 
ford. 

On  the  3d  December  the  guardians  explained 
that  they  did  not  desire  dissolution,  but  com- 
bination of  unions  for  a district  school. 

1857 

Enniskillen 

27  Jan.  - 

Lisnaskea  and  Low- 
therstown. 

Guardians  informed  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
of  Lisnaskea  and  Lowtlierstown  object  to  pro- 
posed amalgamation. 

” 

Borrisokane 

6 Feb.  - 

Nenagh  and  Parsons- 
town. 

Resolution  carried  by  majority  of  one;  approved 
of  by  Nenagh  Board  ; objected  to  by  Parsons- 
town. 

0.28. 

Cavan 

11  Feb.  - 
3 March 

Bawnboy,  Cootehill, 
and  Bailieboro. 

3 D 2 

Clerk  forwarded  to  Commissioners  copy  of  Peti- 
tion to  Parliament  praying  for  amalgamation 
of  unions;  and 

Guardians  proposed  to  dissolve  Bawnboy  Union 
and  break  up  Cootehill  and  Bailieboro  Unions’ 
and  amalgamate  with  Cavan,  having  one 
Union  (Cavan)  for  the  county.  Proposition 
not  noticed  by  Cootehill  or  Bailieboro  Unions. 
Letters  “ read.” 
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UNION. 

DATE. 

UNIONS 
to  bo 

Amalgamated  with. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1857 

Carrick-on-  Shannon 

i 12  Feb.  • 

18  Feb.  - 
5 March 

Boyle  - 

Commissioners  requested  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  amalga- 
mation of  union  with  other  unions.  ° ' 

Co-operation  of  Mohill,  Boyle,  and  Strokes- 
town  Unions  requested. 

Motion,  that  the  portion  of  the  union  in 
County  Roscommon  be  added  to  Boyle  Union 
lost  by  one  vote.  On  the  21st  May  guardian^ 
adopted  Dublin  deputies’  petition. 

>» 

Kanturk  - 

26  Feb.  - 

Millstreet 

Amalgamation  approved  of  by  Millstreet  on  th* 

Millstreet  - 

27  Feb.  - 

Kanturk. 

27th  February  ; objections  pointed  out  by 
Poor  Law  Commissioners;  and  on  the  9th 
April  the  Kanturk  Board  was  informed  by 
Commissioners  that  the  Millstreet  Board  re- 
pudiated the  resolution  of  27th  February 
which  was  passed  without  due  notice  having 
been  given  to  the  guardians. 

” 1 

Westport  - 

26  Feb.  - 

Newport  - 

Or  combination  of  Newport,  Westport,  and 
Castlebar  Unions;  guardians  informed  by 
Commissioners  of  objections  of  Newoort 
Union  to  amalgamation. 

” 

Kilrush 

28  Feb.  - 

Killadysert  and  Ennis 

Amalgamation  with  constituent  unions  pro- 
posed; guardians  informed  by  Commissioners 
of  objections  of  Killadysert  Board. 

» 

Kilkeel 

2 Mar.  - 

Newryand  Downpatrick 

Recommended. 

Swineford  - 

3 Mar.  - 

Claremorris  and  Tober- 
curry. 

That  portions  of  these  unions  detached,  when 
formed,  should  be  annexed  to  old  union  of 
Swineford  ; and  also  that  portions  of  Ballina, 
Castlebar,  and  Castlerea  should  be  annexed 
to  Swineford.  Informed  by  Commissioners 
that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  all  unions 
mentioned  objected  to  proposal. 

Rath  drum 

10  Mar.  - 

Shillelagh 

To  be  dissolved  (Shillelagh),  and  transferred  to 
Carlow,  Baltinglass,  Gorey,  and  Rathdrum 
Unions.  Rathdrum  Guardians  informed  by 
Commissioners  that  Shillelagh  does  not  wish 
for  any  change. 

Bullinasloe 

11  Mar.  - 

Mount  Bellew  and 
Portumna. 

Guardians  willing  to  receive  portions  of  these 
unions,  but  they  do  not  press  for  amalgama- 
tion on  pecuniary  grounds  alone.  Informed 
by  Commissioners  that  Portumna  Board  ex- 
pressed no  opinion,  but  Mount  Bellew  Board 
objects  to  any  alteration. 

» 

Oldcastle  - 

13  Mar.  - 

Castletowndelvin  and 
Kells. 

Amalgamation  desired. 

1859 

Millstreet  - 

1 April  - 

Kanturk  - 

Refusal  of  guardians  to  act;  circular  addressed 
to  each  member.  On  the  19th  May  amotion 
for  amalgamation  with  Millstreet  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Kanturk  Board  ; resolution  not 
seconded;  dropped. 

Clifden 

24  August 

Ougliterard  or  Galway 

Commissioners  requested  to  inform  guardians 
whether  they  would  be  in  a position  to  sanc- 
tion the  amalgamation  either  of  Ougliterard 
with  Clifden,  or  of  Clifden  with  Galway. 
Referred  to  Tenth  Annual  Report  for  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix,  No.  7. 


(H.) 


Poor  Relief  Expenditure  (Ireland).— Year  ended  29  September  1860. 


App.  No.  7. 


TABLE  showing  the  Amount  Expended  in  In-Maintenance  and  Out-door  Relief,  and  Esta- 
blishment, and  all  other  Expenses ; arranged  according  to  the  Proportion  which  Establishment 
and  other  Expenses  bear  to  the  Total  Expenditure. 


unions. 


Stranorlar  - 
Newtown  Limavady 
Dunfanaghy 
Castlederg  - 
Clifden 

Carrick-on-Shannon 

Ballymoney 

Kilkeel 

Loughrea  ... 
•Donaglimore 
Donegal  ... 
Inishowen  - 
Maglierafelt  - 
Milford  - 
Newport  - 
Gortin  - 
Dunmanway 
Ballymena  - 
Westport  - 
Corrofin  ... 
Mount  Bellew  - - 

Bally  shannon 
Monaghan  - 
Tobercuvry  ... 
Coleraine 
Oughterard  - 
Lowtherstown 
Dungarvan  ... 
Skull  - 

Lisnaskea  ... 
Listowel  ... 
Balrothery  - 
Strabane  - 
Castlebar  - 
Tuam  - 
Kilmacthomas 
Dungannon  - 
Dromore,  West 
Gort  - 

Clonmel  ... 
Portumna  ... 
Larne  .... 
Bantry  ... 
Mohill  ... 
Cookstown  ... 
Monorhamilton  - 
Bawnboy  ... 
Cootehill  ... 
Roscrea  ... 
Glin  - 

Killurney  ... 
Letterkenny  . ; - 

Clogher  - 
Armagh  ... 
Carrickmacross 
Clones  ... 

0.28. 


In-Maintenance 

and 

Out-door  Relief. 

Establishment 
all  other  Expenses. 

Total  Poor 
Expenditu 

Relief 

Per-Centage 
Total  Expenditure 

Average 

Daily 

Number 

of 

Paupers 

Workhouse 

Column  1. 

Column  2. 

Column  3. 

of 

Column  1. 

of 

Column  2. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

272 

16 

7 

548 

- 

3 

820 

16 

10 

33-3 

66-7 

61 

368 

5 

9 

720 

15 

3 

1,089 

1 

- 

33-8 

66-2 

77 

191 

5 

10 

351 

11 

8 

642 

17 

6 

35-2 

64-8 

27 

221 

11 

1 

379 

6 

7 

600 

17 

8 

36-9 

63-1 

47 

632 

13 

1 

963 

2 

3 

1,595 

15 

4 

39-6 

60-4 

101 

587 

7 

2 1 

874 

13 

1 

1,462 

- 

8 

40'2 

59-8 

109 

571 

4 

1 

771 

18 

4 

1,343 

2 

5 

42'5 

57-5 

120 

320 

3 

5 

433 

10 

6 

753 

13 

11 

42-5 

57-5 

70 

577 

3 

2 

744 

15 

9 

1,321 

18 

11 

43-6 

56-4 

88 

473 

18 

3 

586 

2 

10 

1,061 

1 

1 

44-7 

55-3 

51 

389 

18 

7 

480 

2 

7 

870 

1 

2 

44-8 

55'2 

61 

477 

9 

10 

586 

19 

9 

1,064 

9 

7 

44-9 

55-1 

87 

671 

16 

- 

823 

1 

- 

1,494 

17 

- 

44-9 

55-1 

138 

445 

13 

2 

524 

11 

6 

970 

4 

8 

45-9 

54-1 

83 

432 

19 

5 

503 

18 

ii 

936 

18 

4 

46-2 

53-8 

81 

298 

15 

7 

341 

9 

5 

640 

5 

- 

46-7 

53-3 

59 

489 

17 

8 

540 

1 

6 

1,029 

19 

2 

47-6 

52-4 

.79 

1,232 

8 

6 

1,351 

7 

11 

2,683 

16 

5 

47-7 

52-3 

238 

811 

10 

2 

888 

3 

- 

1,699 

13 

2 

47-8 

52-2 

139 

443 

7 

2 1 

475 

19 

1'OJ 

919 

7 

1 

48-2 

51-8 

67 

650 

11 

8 i 

697 

17 

8 

1,348 

9 

4| 

48-2 

51-8 

104 

610 

10 

5 

652 

15 

1,263 

6 

48-3 

51-7 

97 

807 

9 

1 

847 

1 

11 

1,654 

11 

_ 

48-8 

51-2 

142 

519 

13 

1 

545 

9 

7 

1,065 

2 

8 

48-8 

51-2 

74 

1,139 

17 

10 

1,184 

9 

7 

2,324 

7 

5 

49-0 

51-0 

181 

429 

4 

3| 

440 

- 

- 

869 

4 

3 I 

49-4 

500 

81 

409 

18 

- 

415 

10 

10 

825 

8 

10 

49-7 

50-3 

77 

1,759 

1 

- 

1,762 

11 

6 

3,521 

12 

6 

50-0 

50-0 

239 

520 

3 

3 

512 

15 

2 

1,032 

18 

5 

50-3 

49-7 

75 

' 556 

2 

10 

648 

0 

9 

1,104 

9 

7 

50-4 

49-6 

88 

799 

10 

2 

782 

6 

6 

1,581 

16 

8 

50-5 

49-5 

139 

1,043 

6 

5i 

1,018 

4 

94 

2,061 

11 

2i 

50-6 

49-4 

148 

783 

10 

9 

752 

17 

4 

1,536 

8 

1 

51-0 

49-0 

158 

745 

18 

1 

702 

1 

7 

1,447 

19 

8 

51-5 

48-5 

131 

1,107 

- 

8 

1,044 

4 

2 

2,151 

4 

10 

51-5 

48-5 

208 

725 

10 

- 

676 

1 

5 

1,401 

11 

6 

51-8 

48-2 

86 

1,015 

15 

9 

938 

18 

1 

1,954 

13 

10 

52-0 

48'0 

168 

486 

12 

2 

446 

18 

3 

933 

10 

5 

52-1 

47-9 

77 

1,024 

1 

2 £ 

935 

8 

5 i 

1,959 

9 

«i 

52-3 

47-7 

154 

3,504 

16 

1 i 

3,190 

13 

1 h 

6,695 

9 

3 

52-4 

476 

621 

538 

3 

n 

489 

6 

n 

1,027 

9 

11 

52-4 

47-6 

85 

1,069 

4 

9 

966 

1 

10 

2,035 

6 

7 

52-5 

47-5 

179 

616 

- 

3 

554 

3 

9 ’ 

1,170 

4 

- 

52-6 

47-4 

113 

819 

2 

- . 

737 

12 

10 

1,556 

14 

10 

52-6 

47-4 

131 

815 

19 

10 

732 

18 

3 

1,548 

18 

1 

52-7 

47-3 

141 

661 

19 

6 

593 

1 

— 

1,255 

_ 

5 

52-7 

47' 3 

111 

765 

10 

9 

683 

11 

7 

1,449 

2 

4 

52-8 

47-2 

115 

702 

10 

11 

624 

10 

- 

1,327 

_ 

11 

62-9 

47-1 

130 

1,164 

17 

7 

1,029 

18 

9 

2,194 

16 

4 

53-1 

46'9 

174 

613 

16 

4 

540 

8 

11 

1,154 

5 

3 

53*2 

46-8 

106 

1,836 

7 

5£ 

1,617 

16 

5 

3,4  54 

3 

lOf 

53-2 

46-8 

276 

468 

19 

8 

410 

19 

7 

879 

19 

3 

53-3 

46-7 

64 

629 

4 

8 2 

545 

8 

2 h 

1,174 

12 

6 

53'6 

46-4 

104 

1,601 

9 

7 

1,367 

8 

9 

2,968 

18 

4 

54-0 

46-0 

313 

718 

- 

6* 

610 

17 

2i 

1,328' 

17 

n 

54-0 

46-0 

139 

642 

15 

4f 

543 

19 

9 

1,186 

15 

ii 

54'2 

45-8 

108 

(continued) 
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Table  showing  the  Amount  expended  in  In-Maintenance  and  Out-door  Relief,  Sea.— continued. 


In-Maintenance 

and 

Out-door  Relief. 


Establishment 


Per-Centag 


Average 

Daily 

Number 

of 

Paupers 

in 

Workhouse. 


Expenditure 


Column 


Column  2. 


Column  3. 


Column 


Column  2. 


Ennistymon 

Boyle  - 

Omagh 

Castlerea 

Dunshaughlin 

Enniskillen  - 

Lisburn 

Castleblayney 

Bailieborough 

Athlone 

Ban  bridge  - 

Cahircaven  - 

Newry 

Cavan 

Ballinrobe  - 
Celbridge 
'Swineford  - 
Ballina 
Bally  castle  - 
Baltinglass  - 
Borrisokane 
Fermoy 
Mallow 
Eathkeale  - 
Abbeyleix  - 
Glenties 
■Shillelagh  - 
Ballymahon 
Gran  and 
Kells  - 


Glennamaddy 

Antrim 

Scariff 

Clareinorris 

Dingle 

Downpatrick 

Bandon 

Clogheen 

Mitchelstown 

Londonderry 

Athy  - 

Enniscorthy 

Carrick-on-Sui 

Newtownards 

Kenmare 

Parsonstown 

Galway 

Gorey 

Killadysert  - 

Kinsale 

Kilruslx 

Lurgan 

Ballyvaghan 

Carlow 

Oldcastile 

Cashel 

Sligo  - 

Trim  - 

Wexford 

Skibbereen  - 

Rathdown  - 

Castletown  - 

Naas  - 

Arden 

Callan 

Delvin 

New  Ross  - 
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Table  showing  the  Amount  expended  in  In-Maintenance  and  Out-door  Relief,  &c.— continued. 


U N I 0 K S. 

In  Maintenance 
and  • 

Out-door  Relief. 

Establishment 
all  other  Expenses. 

Total  Poor  Relief 
Expenditure. 

Per-C 
Total  Ex; 

entage 

penditure 

.Average 

Daily- 

Number 

of 

Column  I. 

Column 

* 

Column  3. 

of 

Column  I. 

of 

Column  2. 

Workhouse. 

£. 

s. 

d 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Ratlidrum  - 

2,315 

19 

2 

1,387 

5 

3 

3,703 

4 

5 

62-5 

37*5 

Ennis  ----- 

2,256 

17 

6 

1,336 

S 

1 

3,593 

_ 

7 

62-8 

. 37*2 

Killala  - - - - 

489 

19 

5 

289 

16 

1 

779 

15 

6 

62-8 

87*2 

Lismore  - 

- 1,567 

- 

10 

921 

13 

3 

2,488 

14 

1 

63-0 

37*0 

Clonakilty  - 

856 

11 

3 

500 

10 

10 

1,357 

9, 

1 

63*1 

Longford  - - - - 

1,740 

6 

8 

1,014 

- 

8 

2,754 

7 

4 

63-2 

Mullingar  - - - - 

2,397 

1 

5 

1,398 

12 

2 

3,795 

13 

7 

63*2 

Newcastle  - - - - 

1,875 

19 

M 

1,093 

6 

4 \ 

2,909 

6 

1 l 

63-2 

36’8 

Thurles  - - - - 

2,025 

12 

5 

1,179 

18 

4 

3,205 

10 

9 

63-2 

Kanturk  - - - - 

2,363 

3 

8 

1,355 

— 

8 

3,718 

4 

4 

636 

36*4 

Dundalk  - - - - 

2,181 

9 

11 

1,218 

4 

- 

3,399 

13 

11 

64*2 

35-8 

Urlingford  - - - - 

1,160 

4 

5 

643 

17 

9 

1,804 

2 

2 

64*3 

35*7 

Croom  .... 

1,351 

13 

2 

740 

7 

5 

2,092 

_ 

7 

646 

Mountmelick  ... 

2,621 

9 

10 

1,430 

6 

7 

4,051 

16 

5 

64-7 

35*3 

loughal  ---  - 

1,977 

5 

11 

1,071 

16 

11 

3,049 

2 

10 

64*8 

35*2 

Tralee  - - - . - 

2,648 

10 

1 l 

1,424 

1 

6 

4,072 

11 

7| 

65*0 

Tullamore  - 

2,240 

13 

3 

. 1,209 

3 

- 

3,449 

16 

3 

65*0 

35-0 

Tipperary  - - - - 

2,653 

6 

10 

1,421 

3 

6 

4,074 

10 

4 

65-1 

34-9 

Midleton  - 

2,255 

8 

7 

1,188 

19 

10 

3,444 

8 

5 

65-5 

Roscommon  - 

2,277 

12 

- 

1,182 

19 

8 

3,460 

11 

8 

65*8 

34*2 

Thomastown  - - - 

1,771 

7 

5 

922 

6 

10 

2,693 

14 

3 

65-8 

34*2 

Dublin,  South  - 

15,842 

5 

7 f 

7,930 

10 

11 

23,772 

16 

6f 

66*6 

33-4 

Macroom  - 

1,556 

18 

1 

779 

15 

8 

2,336 

13 

9 

66*6 

33*4 

Belfast  - 

7,406 

19 

- 

3,660 

2 

2 

11,067 

1 

2 

66-9 

33*1 

Tulla  ----- 

1,428 

9 

8 

684 

17 

3 

2,113 

6 

11 

67*6 

Nenagh  .... 

2,477 

3 

3 

1,185 

9 

7 

3,662 

12 

10 

67*7 

Belmullet  - - - - 

710 

6 

10 

336 

1 

2 

1,046 

8 

_ 

Drogheda  - 

4,031 

3 

8$ 

1,871 

2 

2| 

5,902 

5 

ni 

68*3 

317 

Strokestown  - 

1,483 

2 

1 

680 

2 

5 

2,163 

4 

6 

68-5 

31*5 

Navan  - 

2,350 

15 

11 

1,068 

13 

10 

3,419 

9 

9 

Castlecomer  ... 

1,606 

16 

2 

724 

4 

11 

2,331 

1 

1 

68*9 

Millstreet  '- 

1,494 

13 

8 

052 

8 

9 

2,147 

2 

5 

69*6 

30*4 

Waterford  ...  - 

6,160 

3 

9 

2,664 

15 

4 

8,824 

19’ 

1 

Kilmallock  - - - - 

3,377 

7 

5 

1,446 

15 

4 

4,824 

2 

9 

70-0 

30*0 

Kilkenny  - 

4,470 

3 

2 J 

1,794 

12 

4 

6,264 

15 

6i 

71*3 

28*7 

Cork  ----- 

17,222 

13 

11 

6,433 

17 

3 

23,656 

11 

2 

72‘8 

27*2 

Limerick  - 

7,850 

8 

8 

2,806 

7 

10 

10,656 

16 

6 

l'259 

Dublin,  North  - 

12,189 

13 

9 

4,332 

19 

9 

16,522 

13 

6 

73*8 

Edenderry  - 

2,738 

1 

5 

960 

2 

10  £ 

3,698 

4 

6 \ 

74*0 

26*0 

328 

Total,  Ireland  (163  Unions)  £. 

278,195 

8 

8 

176,071 

® 2 

454,266 

9 

ii 

61*2 

38-8 

41,341 

Note.— The  Column  headed  “ Establishment  and  all  other  Expenses  ” includes,  in  addition  to  salaries  and 
rations  of  officers,  repairs  and  improvements  of  buildings,  rent  and  taxes,  insurance,  furniture,  utensils  and  imple- 
ments of  work,  printing  and  stationery,  drugs  and  medical  appliances,  collector’s  poundage,  emigration  expenses, 
burial  expenses,  election  of  guardians  and  law  expenses,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  management  and 
upholding  of  the  workhouses,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  8. 

(i.) 

App.  No.  8.  REPORT  of  Terence  Brodie,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  to  the  Commissioners  for  Adminis- 
tering  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland , upon  an  Investigation  held  by  him  into 
the  Condition  of  the  Children  in  the  Cork  Workhouse,  and  the  Sanitary  State  of  that 
Institution,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  during  said  Investigation. 


REPORT. 


(No.- 12167/59.— Cork  Union). 

Gentlemen,  Limerick,  22  May  1859. 

I have  the  honour  to  report  for  your  informa- 
tion, that  pursuant  to  the  instructions  conveyed 
to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  I attended 
at  the  Cork  workhouse  on  the  9th,  10  th,  11th, 
12th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  and  17th  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  the  inquiry  directed  by  you 
into  the  several  statements  recently  recorded  by 
the  mayor  in  the  visitors’  book  of  that  institution, 
as  to  its  general  sanitary  condition,  the  extent  of 
disease  prevailing  amongst  the  children  there,  and 
the  amount  of  mortality  and  sufferings  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  amongst  those  classes,  conse- 
quent on  the  system  of  dietary  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed.  The  9th  and  17th  instant  were 
devoted  by  me  to  a close  inspection  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  workhouse,  and  a personal 
examination  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren and  other  inmates  ; and  the  six  intervening 
days  were  occupied  in  the  reception  of  such  evi- 
dence, medical  and  otherwise,  as  was  produced 
before  me,  either  in  support  or  contradiction  of 
the  mayor’s  statements. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  me  durin°- 
this  unusually  protracted  investigation,  are  for- 
warded herewith  for  your  consideration,  and  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  submit  such  observations 
thereon  as  seem  to  me  likely  to  aid  in  promoting 
what  I am  persuaded  is  now  the  object  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  namely,  a sound  and  satis- 
factory decision  upon  what  has  probably  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  im- 
portant subjects  of  scientific  inquiry  and  research, 
which  has  arisen  in  any  union,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  system  into  this  country. 

Some  circumstances  connected  with  this  case, 
which  preceded  the  institution  of  the  official  in- 
vestigation confided  to  me  by  you,  and  upon 
which  it  does  not  now  seem  desirable  that  I 
•should  further  dwell,  would  appear  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  in  connexion  with  it,  a large 
amount  of  local  misunderstanding  and  somewhat 
angry  difference  of  opinion,  which  it  was  at  first 
to  be  apprehended,  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
* seriously  impeding  the  dispassionate  examination 
•of  the  several  important  questions  at  issue ; but  I 
am  sincerely  happy  to  add,  that  as  the  inquiry 
progressed,  the  unreasonableness  of  allowing  any 
secondary  consideration  of  this  kind  to  interfere 
with  the  temperate  and  business-like  solution  of 
a most  important  social  problem,  gradually  came 
to  be  universally  recognised,  and  I am  glad  to 
think  that  long  before  our  proceedings  had  been 
brought  to  a close,  the  interest  of  all  became 
absorbed-  in  a simple  desire  to  ascertain,  what 
defect  experience  had  shown  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent administrative  arrangements  in  force  in  the 
Cork  Union,  and  what  remedies  were  likely  to 


be  applied  to  them,  with  the  greatest  probability 
of  being  attended  with  beneficial  results.  1 

The  substance  of  the  mayor’s . report,  founded 
upon  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  work- 
house  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  ultimo,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  heads  : — 

1st.  That  the  general  condition  of  the  esta- 
blishment as  to  cleanliness,  ventilation  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  attention  and  humanity  of  the 
officers  was  highly  satisfactory. 

2d.  That,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages 
the  children  of  both  sexes  presented  an  appalling 
appearance,  owing  to  the  almost  universal  preva° 
lence  amongst  them  of  scrofulous  affections,  vene- 
rated by  the  poisonous  nature  of  their  dietary. 

3d.  That  as  a consequence  of  this  disease  so 
generated,  four  out  of  every  five  of  the  children 
died  before  becoming  adults  (15) ; while  the  sur- 
vivors were  so  maimed  and  deteriorated  in  con- 
stitution by  it,  as  to  be  totally  useless  for  all  the 
purposes  of  life. 

4th.  That  a further  illustration' of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  workhouse  system  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  50  inmates  were  then  supported 
by  the  union  at  the  blind  asylum,  who  had  per- 
manently been  deprived  of  sight  by  disease,  re- 
sulting from  the  same  cause. 

Those  several  subjects  I shall  now  take  leave 
to  advert  to  seriatim  as  briefly  as  the  circum- 
stances will  admit  of  my  doing  so. 

As  I have  already  observed,  I have  closely 
and  particularly  inspected  every  part  of  this  vast 
workhouse,  and  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  it 
merely  becomes  necessary  fo&  me  to  record  my 
full  concurrence  in  every  thing  that  has  been 
remarked  upon  it  by  the  mayor.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  extent  and  complicated  character  of 
the  institution,  I everywhere  found  evidences  of 
the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  the'  details  of 
its  management  by  the  officers  in  charge.  The 
several  wards  were  one  and  all  scrupulously 
clean,  orderly,  and  as  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
well  ventilated.  The  state  of  the  beds,  bedding, 
clothing,  &c.,  in  use,  seemed  all  equally  free 
from  objection. 

Happening  on  the  first  day  of  my  inspection 
(9th  instant)  to  enter  the  hospital  kitchen  while 
the  dinner  meal  of  the  inmates  was  in  course  of 
preparation,  I had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
myself  as  to  the  quality  of  the  provisions  de- 
signed for  use,  and  I am  bound  to  add  that  never 
in  the  course  of  my  tolerably  extended  experi- 
ence have  I tasted  in  any  hospital,  meat  supe- 
rior to  what  I found  there.  The  beef-tea,  rice 
(nicely  baked  in  the  shape  of  puddings),  and 
indeed  almost  everything  I observed  connected 
with  this  department,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
equally  deserving  of  approval ; and  a subsequent 
inspection  made  by  me,  on  the  17th,  of  the  same 
department,  fully  confirmed  my  first  favourable 
impression 
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impression  in  relation  to  it.  But  it  is  right  to 
adcl,  that  I collect  from  inquiry,  as  well  as  from 
the  evidence  adduced  before  me,  that  the  quality 
of  this  particular  article  (meat)  has  undergone 
a considerable  improvement  since  the  month  of 
March  last,  when  the  guardians  adopted  the  ad- 
vice addressed  to  them,  and  entered  into  a con- 
tract at  a much  higher  price  than  had  been  pre- 
viously paid. 

I have  also  examined  the  union  accounts  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  condition  of  things  ante- 
cedent to  my  visit,  and  from  them  I collect  that 
the  ordinary  provisions  made  by  the  guardians, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  medical  officers,  for 
the  wants  of  sick  inmates,  appear  to  be  regulated 
upon  a scale  of  considerable  liberality, — ffius  in 
illustration  of  this  I extract  from  the  provision 
account  for  week  ended  2d  April  (the  week  pre- 
ceding the  mayor’s  visit),  - the  particulars  of  ex- 
penditure upon  four  articles  of  comfort  for  the 
sick,  viz.: — 


Quantity. 

Cost. 

£.  s.  d. 

Meat  - (Paupers) 

991  lbs. 

22  14  2J 

Wine 

54  J btls. 

5 17  10 

Porter  „ 

1,524  pts. 

7 17  1 

Whiskey  „ - - 

42  J pts. 

3 8 11 

Total  - - - £.  j 

39  18  -i 

This  week  appears  to  be  a fair  sample  of  the 
ordinary  state  of  things  in  the  Cork  Union,  and 
establishes  the  fact,  that  under  the  four  important 
heads  enumerated,  a union  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  2,000  /.  annually  is  at  present  incurred,  an 
amount  which  is  probably  not  exceeded  (if 
equalled)  in  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
country,  and  which  affords  a clear  indication  that 
if  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor  have  not  been  fully 
consulted  by  the  medical  officers  in  charge,  it  has 
certainly  been  so  from  no  wpnt  of  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians  to  afford  them  all  neces- 
sary facilities  for  the  purpose. 

As  regards  the  dietary  of  the  several  classes  of 
inmates  not  maintained  in  the  hospital  department, 
and  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  somewhat  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  inmates, 
I annex  hereunto  (marked  A)  a copy  of  the  scale 
now,  and  for  a long  time  past,  in  force.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  judged  by  the  dietaries  in  use  in 
most  of  the  Irish  unions,  even  of  the  largest  class, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  issue  of  your  circular  of  the' 
31st  March  last,  since  which  time  a general  re- 
vision of  this  subject  has  been  in  progress,  it  will 
bear  a comparison  with  almost  the  best  of  them  ; 
and  I cannot  find  that  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  guardians  have  in  any  instance  failed  to  yield 
an  immediate  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  medical  officers,  either  as  to 
permanent  or  temporary  alteration,  in  the  usual 
scale  allowed,  and  which  recommendations  those 
officers  must  be  always  held  strictly  responsible 
for  submitting,  in  writing,  to  the  guardians, 
whenever  (in  their  judgment)  circumstances  arise 
which  call  for  their  adoption. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  healthy  is,  equally 
with  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  a part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  the  position  of  a workhouse 
medical  officer ; and  it  is  desirable  that  upon  this 
head  no  misconception  should  henceforth  exist,  as, 
m the  event  of  any  future  neglect  of  so  seriously 


important  a duty,  no  apology  should  be  accepted  App.  No. 

for  its  non-performance.  

It  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  this  point 
should,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  clearly  adverted 
to,  and  placed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as 
from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  workhouse  medical 
officers.  Dr.  W.  Townsend,  it  would  appear  that 
he  has  entertained  strong  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dietary  generally,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  some  of  the  articles  coming  under  his  observa- 
tion, which  were  never  (previous  to  this  inquiry) 
communicated  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  it 
is  to  be  supposed  would  not  have  failed  to  receive 
his.  representations  with  the  consideration  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  had  Dr.  W.  Town- 
send not  qualified  the  strong  opinions  which  he 
has  now  placed  on  record,  by  the  explanation  that 
“ his  experience  of  workhouse  disease  has  been 
comparatively  brief,  and  that  before  taking  any 
decided  step  to  give  effect  to  his  views,  he  con- 
sidered time  and  experience  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion,  which  would  carry  that 
weight  which  he  might  expect  would  influence  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  in  making  a change  of  such 
importance  as  the  alteration  of  the  dietary it 
would  probably  become  necessary  for  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  take  into  their  serious 
consideration,  whether  he  had  not  so  failed  in  one 
of  the  most  essential  duties  of  his  office,  as  to  dis- 
entitle him  to  their  further  confidence. 

The  general  quality  of  the  articles  composing 
the  diet  supplied  to  the  workhouse  has  formed  the 
subject  of  careful  inquiry,  as  well  as  of  close 
observation  by  me.  ' 

It  would  appear  that,  in  times  past,  considerable 
grounds  of  complaint  did  exist  in  connexion  with 
this  subject ; but  that  lately  a desire  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  to  introduce  improvements  in 
this  respect,  principally  by  the  acceptance  of  con- 
tracts effected  on  more  liberal  terms  than  hereto- 
fore, has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a better 
state  of  things. 

The  evidence  of  the  master,  storekeeper,  and 
clerk,  will  be  found  to  afford  very  full  information 
on  this  point,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the 
fact,  that  on  the  day  the  farinaceous  soup  was 
first  seen  by  Dr.  Callanan,  it  was  found  to  be  of 
the  inferior  description  stated  by  him  in  his  evi- 
dence. So  far  as  my  own  personal  observations 
extended,  I have  found  the  articles,  both  in  use 
and  in  store,  to  be  of  fair  quality  of  their  respec- 
tive kinds  ; and  from  the  best  inquiry  I have  been  - 
able  to  make,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  sub- 
mitted from  time  to  time  by  the  master  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  recorded  instances 
in  which  articles  of  an  inferior  kind  have  bden 
returned  to  the  contractors  (superior  articles  being 
at  the  same  time  purchased  at  their  expense),  I 
am  led. to  the  conclusion  that  the  master  has  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty  in  this  respect,  and  that 
the  abuses  referred  to  by  the  Protestant  Chaplain 
and  others^  are  traceable  to  the  low  prices  at  which 
contracts  were  formerly  taken— for  instance,  beef 
at  2f  d.  per  lb.  At  the  same  time,  considering 
the  great  and  paramount  importance  of  at  all 
times  securing  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses 
a regular  supply  of  good  and  wholesome  food,  the 
guardians  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  with 
the  responsibility  to  make  only  such  contracts  as 
are.  reasonably  calculated  to  insure  this,  and  in 
seeing  that  a rigid  fulfilment  of  the  contracts  is 
duly  enforced  by  their  officers.  Contracts  which 
are  clearly  unremuneratiye  to  the  parties  making 
them,  are  rarely  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  and 
3 ^ should 
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App.  Mo.  8.  should  be  always  avoided  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
— dians. 

The  second  branch  of  this  inquiry,  namely-,  as 
to  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  children 
in  the  workhouse — the  extent  of  scrofulous  disease 
prevailing  among  them — the  cause,  or  combined 
causes,  that  have  tended  to  create  or  develop 
this  malady — and  the  means  best  calculated  to 
arrest  its  ravages,  formed,  as  was  of  course  to  be 
anticipated,  by  far  the  most  prominent  features  in 
this  investigation,  and  as  you  will  perceive  from 
a perusal  of  the  evidence,  these  several  questions 
have  been  treated  by  the  very  eminent  professional 
gentlemen  who  were  examined  in  reference  to 
them,  with  an  amount  of  ability,  consideration  and 
research,  reflecting  the  very  highest  credit  upon 
themselves,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  im- 
portant bearing  of  the  points  at  issue : and  though, 
as  was  probably  not  unnatural,  the  opinions  of 
those  gentlemen  will  be  found  to  differ  upon  some 
very  material  points,  little  difficulty  can,  I think, 
be  experienced  in  drawing  from  the  general  body 
of  their  testimony  and  the  facts  adduced,  and  re- 
ferred to  by  them,  and  elicited  generally  during 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  practical  conclusions 
sufficiently  clear  and  definite  to  guide  the  guar- 
dians as  to  their  future  course. 

As  regards  the  general  condition  of  the  children, 
I have  taken  particular  pains  to  satisfy  myself  as 
to  the  exact  state  of  things,  by  two  close  personal 
examinations. 

Passing  over  the  nursery  wards,  the  other 
children  are  distributed  through  seven  separate 
departments,  viz. : 

Male  healthy  school  (g2) 

Male  infirm  school  - (27)  Male  Hospital  - (49) 

Female  senior  school  - (80)  Infant  school  - (70) 

Female  infirm  school  - (27)  Female  hospital  (46) 

The  girls  of.  the  senior  class  and  infant  schools, 
about,  150  in.  number,  are  located  in  a detached 
building,  having  a spacious  playground  connected 
with  it  on  the  western  side  of  the  approach  to  the 
workhouse,  and  the  general  appearanee  and  con- 
dition of  the  children  in  these  two  departments 
appear  to  me  to  be  not  bad.  A few  amongst 
them  present  marks  of  disease,  while  the  great 
majority  are,  in  my  opinion,  fairly  developed  for 
t’n.eir  years,  and  do  not  present  that  stunted  and 
blighted  appearance  described  by  the  Mayor  in 
liis  report  of  the  6th  ultimo. 

The  female  infirm  school  children  are  treated 
in  the  body -of  the  main  building;  they  are  27 
in  number.  This  comprises  nine  cases  of  itch, 
nearly  cured ; four  cases  of  scrofula,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  made  up  either  of  cases  of- general 
delicacy,  or  affections  of  a miscellaneous  kind, 
such  a partial  loss  of  vision,  &c. 

These  children  receive  the  diet  recommended 
in  1854  by  the  medical  officers  for  the  use  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  inmates,  and  upon  which  they 
have  been  placed  by  the  same  authority.  The 
diet  consists  of  1 jib.  of  white  bread  and  two 
pints  of  boiling  milk  daily. 

It  being  of  course  clearly  understood,  that  it 
lias  always  been  perfectly  open  to  the  medical 
officers  to  remove  to  hospital,  from  time  to  time, 
such  of  these  cases  as  the  ordinary  diet  was  not 
found  applicable  to. 

In  the  female  hospital  (which  occupies  the 
portion  of  the  original  building  designed  as  the 
general  infirmary)  are  46  children  labouring 
under  various  affections.  Of  these  21,  or  nearly 
one-half,  are  cases  of  undoubted  scrofula,  in  some 
instances,  of  a severe,  type ; and  there  are  12  more 


labouring  under  affections  of  the  eyes,  as  to  the 
classification  of  which  the  medical  gentlemen  are 
not  agreed  in  opinion— a point  upon  which  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  or  desirable  that  I should 
further  dwell. 

The  boys  (healthy  and  infirm)  are  located  in 
the  portions  of- the  establishment  known  as 
“ Timber  building.”  me 

Tly3  healthy  amount  to  82 ; and  of  these,  10 
present  marks  principally  of  cured  scrofula,  and 
to  have  eye-affections  more  or  less  severe. 

The  general  condition  of  these  children,  though 
perfectly  clean,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that°of 
the  girls,  though  the  diet  of  both  is  precisely  the 
same.  The  latter,  however,  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  superior  accommodation,  both  as  to  house  room 
and  playground,  as  well  as  that  of  frequent 
change  of  air,  and  of  freedom  from  the  bodily 
labour,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshops 
to  which  the  former  are  exposed. 

Of  the  infirm  boys  .(27  in  number),  about  eio-ht 
are  labouring  under  scrofula ; five  have  affections 
of  the  eye,  the  remainder  various  minor  ailments. 

These,  like  the  girls  of  the.  same  class,  are 
placed  on  a bread  and  milk  diet,  and  present  on 
the  whole  but  a middling  appearance  as  to  phy- 
sical^ condition.  Most  of  them  haye  been  fora 
considerable  period  inmates. of  the  workhouse. 

In  the  male  hospital  there,  are  38  boys ; of  these- 
22  are  labouring  under  scrofula — more  severe  in 
its  form  than  I have  ever  before  witnessed — and 
several  others  have  eye-affections  of  one  kind  or 
the  other. 

This  exhausts  the  subject  of  the  classification  and 
condition  of  the  children  of  both  sexes,  and  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  observe  upon  the  evidence 
offered  in  relation  to  it. 

That  a large  amount  of  scrofula,  and  that,  too, 
in  a great  many  instances,  of  the  worst  possible 
form,  exists  amongst  the  children  of  the  Cork 
workhouse  (more  particularly  the  males),  may  be 
taken  to  be  an  established  fact,  and  though  as  to 
the  precise  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
establish  this,  some.difference  of  opinion  prevails 
amongst  the  medical  men  who  have  inquired  into 
the  subject,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  neither  the'- 
dietary  heretofore  in  use,  nor  any  isolated  circum- 
stance can,  taken,  singly,  be  held  to  explain  it, 
and  that  if  remedial  measures  be  now  addressed 
only  to  the.  dietary,  or  to  any  other  particular 
point  to  which  special  importance  may  happen  to 
be  attached,  the  state  of  things  described,  and 
which  every  humane  person  must  desire  to  see 
improved,  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  to  continue  in 
just  as  active  operation  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

The.  comparative  freedom  from  this  disease  en- 
joyed in  the  various  rural  unions  -throughout  the 
country,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  dietary  has 
been  considerably  below  that  of  Cork,  as  well  as 
the  many  recorded  and  well  established  instances 
in  which  the  most  liberal  dietary  has  failed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  it,  until  attention  had  been 
directed  to  other  circumstances,  clearly  indicate 
the  necessity,  of  seeking  somewhere  else,  beside 
the  dietary,  for  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  state  of  things  which  now 
rivets  so  much  public  attention  on  the  Cork 
Union. 

In  the  intelligent  and  admirable  evidence  given 
by  Dr.  O’Connor,  who  up  to  the  end  of- 1856  had 
been  senior  medical  attendant  of  the  establish- 
ment since  its  opening,  will  be  found  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  existence  of  causes- 
antecedent 
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antecedent  to  the  present  time,  which  rendered  it  . him;  they,  however, rallied  sooner  and  more  fre-  App.  No.  8, 

almost,  if  not  absolutely,  inevitable,  that  a very  quently,  while  in  a great  majority  of  cases  the  _ 

considerable  extent  of  this  form  of  disease  and  parents  could  not  be  recovered  from  the  effect 
suffering  should  now  be  found  in  the  institution;  of  the  sufferings  they  had  already  endured.  Again; 
and  when  taken  in  connexion  with  this,  it  is  the  children  of  those  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
remembered  that  the  large  reduction  in  num-  famine  and  disease  without  being  recipients  of 
hers  which  has  lately  taken  place,  has  been  relief,  died  as  out-door  paupers,  °and  all  other 
chiefly  confined  to  the  healthy  classes,  while  the  orphans  and  deserted  children  were  sent  to  the 
infirm  and  the  sick  have  remained  behind;  that  workhouse.  These  were  too  often  mere  skele- 
the  workhouse,  in  addition  to  still  retaining  tons,  suffering  under  every  form  of  disease — sad 
amongst. its  inmates  the  very  worst  sufferers,  and  spectacles  of  human  suffering.  Many  died;  a 
the  offspring  of  the  very  worst  sufferers  of  the  great  number  recovered  from  immediate  death, 
famine  epoch,  whose  present  diseased  condition  but  with  injured  and  enfeebled  constitutions — 
only  reflects  the  misery  and  privations  to.  which  the  seeds  of  permanent  disease  in  some  form, 
they  were  then  exposed,  has  been,,  and  still  con-  already  developed,  the  consequence  of  the  suffer- 
tinues  to  be,  made,  use  of  as  the  chief  receptacle  ings  they  had  undergone  or  inherited  from  their 
for  all  the  sickness  and  want  of  a large  and  unfortunate  parents,  who  had  equally  suffered, 
populous  city  like  Cork;  that  an. average  popula-  or  from  both  causes  combined.  It  cannot  be  de- 
tion  of  about  2,000  human  beings,  more  than  nied  that  the  workhouse  was  not  in  those  days 
one-third  of  whom  are.  labouring  under  sickness,  what  could  be  desired ; some  of  the  causes  have 
is  maintained  within  its  walls,  contending  with  been  already  touched  upon ; other  reasons  will 
the  disadvantage  of  a decidedly  low,  if  not,  as  readily  present  themselves  to  those  who  have  had 
some  insist,  an  absolutely  unhealthy  situation:  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  It  was 

and  with  the  additional  drawback  of  being  sur-  over-crowded ; disease  was  rife  in  it ; there  was 
rounded  at  all  points  by  a boundary  Avail  of  an  impossibility  of  affording  to  classes,  or  even  to 
between  20  and  30  feet  in  height,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  all  the  care  and  attention  their  neces- 
an  entire,  absence  of  sewerage  and  of,  as  far  as  the  sities  demanded ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some 
male  patients  are  concerned,  a suitable  building  are  now  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  state  of 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick ; I am  dis-  things. 

posed  to  feel  surprised,  not  that  scrofula  prevails  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  workhouse  has 
in  the  Cork  Workhouse  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  for  years  past  poured  out,  to  meet  the  demands 
severe  form  I have  described,  but  that  it  does  not  for  labour,  thousands  of  young  men  and  women ; 
exist  to  a much  greater  degree.  that  the  healthy,  and  robust  Avere  first  drained 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I may  be  away ; that  this  drain  has  gone  on  for  years,  and 
permitted  to  observe,  that  I perfectly  concur  in  that  now  scarcely  any  remain  but  the  feeble,  the 
opinion  with  Dr.  O’Connor,  that  it  has  been  an  delicate,  and  all  who  have  suffered  some  physical 
entire  mistake  to  connect  the  scrofula  prevailing  injury. 

amongst,  the  children  in.  the  Cork  Union  Work-  These  are  now  the  objects  of  unsparing  cri- 
house  with  the  dietary,  in  the  relation  of  cause  ticisms,  without  once  considering  the  small  fraction 
and  effect.  - they  form  of  the  multitude  who  have  been  brought 

The  person  avIio  would  take  upon  himself  to  up  in  the  Avorkhouse,  sent  out  trained  and  edu- 
pronouuce  a correct  and  impartial  judgment,  cated,  benefiting  society,  and  themselves  useful 
should  make  diligent  inquiry  into  many  other  members  of  it. 

matters.  He  should  ascertain  ho av  those  children  I shall  noAV  proceed  to  advert  to  the  remedies 
came  to  be  inmates  ; what  was  their  physical  con-  Avliich  in  my  judgment  the  present  condition  of 
dition  then ; Avhat  the  constitution  of  their  parents,  things  suggests  and  imperatively  calls  for.  While 
He  should,  like  Dr.  O’Connor,  go  back  to  the  I am,  as  I before  stated,  firmly  impressed  Avith  the 
terrible  ( years  of  famine,  and  trace  the  effects  of  comdction  that  it  has  been  an  entire  mistake  to 
those  dreary  times  of  hunger  and  disease  upon  connect  the  scrofula  prevailing  in  this  Avorkhouse 
the  constitutions  of  the  survivors.  He  Avill  find  with  the  dietary,  I take  it  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  most  Ayide-spread  destitution,  taxing  the  ut-  Avhatever,  that  varied,  Avholesome,  and  nutritious 
most  energies  of  those  engaged  in  the  administra-  food,  besides  being  of  course  always  desirable 
tion  of  relief,  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  the  upon  general  sanitary  grounds,  will  in  this  parti- 
countless  thousands  who  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  cular  instance,  form  a very  necessary  and  im- 
visitation  Avas  so  severe  and  general,  that  there  portant  auxiliary  to  the  other  arrangements  Avliich 
was  no  time  to  provide  sufficient,  accommodation  I shall  presently  refer  to,  as  being  in  my  opinion  - 
for  the  throng  of  applicants  for  relief.  The  work-  absolutely  necessary  to  counteract  and  neutralise 
house  was  necessarily  for  a time  overcroAvded,  and  the  several  agencies,  past  and'  present,  Avliich  I 
the  officers  in  charge  were,  day  and  night  engaged  conceive  to  have  most  actively  contributed  to  the 
m admitting  and  discharging  hundreds  of  persons,  formation,  development,  and  continuance  of  this 
and  in  preparing  food  and  clothing  for  thousands,  disease. 

Taxes  Avere  excessive;  property  Avas  threatened  . Upon  this  point,  and  subject  of  course  to  my 
Avith  almost  total  absorption  in  rates ; the  Avhole  A-iews  being  concurred  in  by  the  medical  officers 
country.  Avas  famine-stricken  and  prostrate.  of  the  institution,  I' should  take  leave  to  suggest 

It  is.  indisputable  that  the  wretched  poor  clung  the  following  changes  in  the  existing  dietary  of 
to  their  miserable  cabins  and  their  few  acres  of  the  healthy  part  of  the  house, 
land  until  hunger  had  almost  done  its  deadly  The  dietary  of  the  able-bodied,  men  and  avo- 
work— often  until  it  had  completed  it.  Fever—  men,  I Avould  leave  untouched,  and  in  the  case  of 
dysentery— ophthalmia— folloAved ; and  Avhen  the  the  aged  and  infirm,  beyond  substituting  tea  for 
unfortunate  victim  Avas  almost  in  the  last  stage  milk  at  the  breakfast  meal,  and  giving  meat- 
of  starvation  and  pestilence,  he  succumbed,  and  soup,  and  milk  on  alternate  days  for  dinner,  I am 
consented  to  accept  relief  in  the  Avorkhouse  (out-  not  aware  that  any  particular  necessity  ’exists 
door  relief  Avas  not  given  by  the  guardians  of  the  for  altering  present  arrangements. 

Dork  Union).  His  children  suffered  equally  with  In  the  case  of  the  infants  (under  two)  I should 
0 -28,  3 E 2 ' 
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App.  No.  8.  most  strongly  recommend  that  first  quality  white*  does  not  in  the  least  surprise  me,  and  I think  the 

bread  be  substituted  for  second.  guardians  cannot  be  too  warmly  and  energetically 

For  the  class  from  two  to  nine  I would  continue  urged  to  abandon  the  present  arrangements,  and 
the  present  bread  diet,  but  I would  substitute  provide  without  delay,  for  the  male  patients 
for  the  quart  of  skimmed  milk,  pow  allowed,  new  a suitable,  convenient,  and  properly  classified 
milk  in  the  same  quantity  ; and  on  three  days  in  hospital. 

each  , week  I would  substitute  meat-soup  (sub-  This  subject  was,  I understand,  in  the  year 
stantially  made)  for  one  pint  of  the  milk  at  1856  brought  under  your  notice  by  Mr.  O’Brien 
dinner.  the  inspector  of  the  district,  and  was  by  you  uro-ed' 

The  healthy  classes  from  9 to  15  should,  I but  without  success,  on  the  notice  of  the  o-uar- 
think,  on  three  days  of  the  week  get  meat-soup  dians.  It  has  now,  in  my  humble  judgment 
for  dinner,  and  on  two  other  days  I would  re-  grown  to  be  a matter  of  absolute  necessity, 'and  as 
commend  potatoes  and  milk  for  that  meal.  a site  every  way  adapted  for  this  purpose  exists 

The  infirm  school-children  should  continue  on  on  the  premises,  I cannot  suppose  that  the  slightest 
the  present  bread  diet,  but  on  four  days  in  the  difficulty  will  be  now  interposed  in  the  way  of 
week  I would  allow  them  good  meat-soup  for  carrying  out  so  necessary  a measure.  In  addition 
dinner,  in  lieu. of  milk.  to  this  arrangement,  I believe  it  to  be  absolutely 

These  are  the  only  dietetic  changes  which  I am  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  oivino- 
inclined  to  take  leave  to  suggest,  and,  if  they  be  to  all  the  children  frequent  change  of  air  and 
adopted,  I have  no  doubt  they  will  be  attended  constant  facilities  for  enjoying  healthful  recrea- 
with  beneficial  sanitary  results,  provided  they  are  tion. 

accompanied  by  certain  other  changes  to  which  I The  yards  at  present  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
shall  now  advert,  and  without  which,  I feel,  that  the  boys  by  no  means  afford  this,  and  I think  a 
in  all  substantial  'respects,  the  alteration  of  the  piece  of  ground  exclusively  applied  to  this  pur- 
dietary will  fail  to  make  any  very  sensible  impres-  pose,  should  be  at  once  procured,  and  that  a 
sion  on  the  condition  of  the  children.  portion  of  the  day  should  be  set  apart  for  this 

In  the  first  place,  I consider  it  altogether  hope-  object, 
less  to  look  for  any  mitigation  of  the  terrible  I think  the  hours  of  literary  instruction  should 
form  in  which  this  disease  has  manifested  itself  in  be  limited  to  three  hours  daily ; — that  none  of  the 
the  cases  of  many  of  the  boys,  so  long  as  they  are  infirm  children  should  ever  be  employed  in  the 
sent  for  curative  treatment  to  the  ward  at  present  Avorkshops,  and  that  none  of  the  healthy  boys 
assigned  as  the  hospital  accommodation  for  this  should  be  so  employed,  except  for  a limited 
class,  namely,  the  groundfloor  Avard  of  the  large  period,  say  tAvo  or  three  hours  on  each  alternate 
detached  building  facing  the  girls’  schools.  This  day. 

building,  if  usecl  for  the  accommodation  of  the  I am  also  of  opinion  that  the  Avooden  clogs  at 
school-boys,  as  the  corresponding  building  on  the  present  in  use  amongst  the  children  (over  nine) 
opposite  side  has  been  employed  for  the  school-  should  be  replaced  by  ordinary  shoes,  the  former 
girls,  would,  I have  no  doubt,  have  served  this  rendering  it  almost  totally  impossible  for  the 
purpose  most  admirably,  and  from  the  vast  superi-  children  Avearing  them,  to  take  that  active  recrea- 
ority  it  possesses  over  the  “ timber  building,”  both  tion  Avhich  I believe  to  be  essential  to  their  health; 
as  to  playground  and  indoor  accommodation,  To  introduce  an  effective  seAverage  into  this 
would,  I am  satisfied,  have  exercised  an  important  establishment,  Avould  probably  involve  an  amount 
and  salutary  influence  on  the  general  health  and  of  expense  which  the  guardians  would  not  now 
spirits  of  the  children  ; but  for  the  purpose  to  be  Avilling  to  embark  in,  but  I think  professional 
which  it  has  been  applied,  viz. — an  hospital  for  the  advice  should  be  taken,  and  some  immediate  steps 
sick,  it  is  not  only  wholly  unsuited,  but  as  regards  adopted  for  conveying  aAvay  from  the  Avorkhouse 
one-third  of  it,  viz. — the  groundfloor,  where  the  grounds  the  overfloAv  of  seAverage  and  surface 
scrofulous  boys  are  noAv  placed,  and  Avhere  the  Avater,  Avhich  has  recently,  I understand,  formed 
pressure  as  to  numbers  appears  to  have  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  between  the  Board 
ahvays  the  greatest,  I think  it  may  be  safely  of  Guardians  and  the  directors  of  the  Bandon 
stated,  that,  in  position  and  circumstances,  it  not  Railway  Company.  This  concludes  the  sugges- 
only  presents  an  almost  insurmountable  impedi-  tions  Avhich  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  desirable 
ment  to  the  cure  of  malignant  disease  in  it,  but  is  that  I should  submit  for  your  consideration,  on 
directly  calculated,  from  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  present  occasion,  and  should  you  deem  it  Avell 
its  atmosphere,  to  foster  and  propagate  disease  to  adopt  them,  judging  from  Avhat  I have  seen  of 
amongst  the  patients  resorting  to  it  for  treatment,  the  general  feeling  of  the  Board,  and  the  anxiety 
The  Avard  to  which  I refer  stands  in  close  prox-  evinced  by  them  to  inform  themselves  as  to  what- 
imity  to  a Avail  about  30  feet  in  height,  extending  ever  coulcl  be  shoAvn  to  be  really  the  interest  of 
along  its  entire  length  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  as  the  large  number  of  children  entrusted  to  their 
it  is  on  the  southern  side  closely  encompassed  by  guardianship,  I am  convinced,  they  will  be  found 
the  main  building  of  the  workhouse,  it  may  be  said,  disposed  to  afford  the  fullest  co-operation  and 
that  though,  as  to  windows  and  ventilators,  every-  assistance  in  giving  effect  to  your  views, 
thing  that  Avas  possible  has  been  done,  the  occu-  The  next  subject  Avhich  I am  called  upon  to 
pants  are  almost  Avholly  unsupplied  with  fresh  air,  advert  to,  has  reference  to  the  alleged  mortality 
and  are  ieft  from  day  to  day  to  breathe  the  impure  amongst  the  children,  resulting  from  disease  sup- 
atmosphere,  Avhich  the  inmates  of  a ward  so  cir-  posed  to  be  engendered  by  the  dietary, 
cumstanced,  and  usually  over  100  in  number.  From  the  evidence  of  the  mayor,  it  appears, 
cannot  fail  to  create.  that  in  referring  to  this  subject  in  his  original 

That  children  labouring  under  scrofula,  and  report,  he  made  the  allegation  in  question  on  the 
transferred  to  such  a place  as  this  for  medical  authority  of  a statement  Avhich  he  had  heard  made 
treatment,  not  only  should  not  grow  better,  but  by  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians ; but  he 
should,  despite  of  all  diet  and  medical  skill,  gra-  added,  that  having  since  collected  the  statistics 
dually  come  to  assume  the  condition  in  which  I of  the  workhouse  mortality,  he  Avas  conducted  to 
have  found  several  of  the  inmates  of  this  ward,  the  conclusion  that  his  original  statement  Avas 

under. 
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under,  instead  of  over,  the  actual  number,  and 
that  if  he  had  said  1 9-20tlis  instead  of  four-fifths 
of  the  children  died  before  attaining  the  age  of 
15,  he  would  have  been  more  correct. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mayor  may  have  since 
satisfied  himself  that  this  conclusion  was  a hasty 
one,  and  was  based  upon  fallacious  premises ; but 
as  it  has  gone  before  the  public,  and  has  even 
been  commented  on  by  the  press  as  correct,  and 
as  it  is  obviously  a subject  upon  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  public,  and  more  especially  the 
classes  likely  to  have  occasion  to  resort  for  relief 
to  the  workhouse,  should  be  under  no  misappre- 
hension, I must  take  leave  to  dwell  for  a while 
upon  this  topic,  with  a view  to  rendering  the  facts 
as  clear  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  them. 

I annex  herewith  a tabular  statement  marked 
(B),  showing  the  average  daily  number  of  the  four 
separate  classes  of  children  in  the  Cork  Workhouse 
during  each  of  the  last  eight  years,  and  also  the 
number  of  deaths  that  took  place  during  the  same 
period  in  each.  I would  premise  upon  this  point, 
that  the  average  daily  number  is  greatly  under 
the  actual  number  of  different  persons  relieved  in 
the  workhouse,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the 
casualty  of  death,  more  especially  having  regard 
to  the  fact,  that  a large  number  of  those  relieved 
are  persons  who  merely  come  in  for  medical  treat- 
ment, and  either  die.  there,  or,  on  being  cured, 
leave,  and  give  place  to  others  entering  for  the 
same  purpose. 

From  the  verbal  explanations  given  by  the 
mayor  when  under  examination,  I collect,  that 
the  process  by  which  he  was  conducted  to  the 
conclusion,  that  19-20ths  of  the  workhouse  chil- 
dren die  before  attaining  the  age  of  15,  was  this: 
during  the  four  years  ended  25th  March  last,  it 
appeared  that  an  average  daily  number  of  889 
children,  of  all  ages,  had  been  relieved  in  the 
workhouse,  and  that  during  the  same  period  the 
annual  average  number  of  deaths  was  153,  or  18 
per  cent.,  and  assuming  the  889  children  to  re- 
present a fixed  body  of  infants,  and  deducting 
from  that  body  for  15  years,  an  annual  per- 
centage mortality  of  18,  it  is  undeniable  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  specified,  the  survivors  would 
about  represent  the  proportion  indicated  by  the 
mayor. 

The  fallacy,  however,  lying  at  the  root  of  all 
this  is  apparent,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  body  of 
889  is  composed,  not  of  infants  merely,  but  of 
children  of  all  ages,  from  less  than  1 to  15  years, 
while  the  mortality  which,  when  taken  in  the 
aggregate  for  all  classes,  amounts  to  153,  or  18 
per  cent.,  is  only  swelled  to  this  amount  by  in- 
cluding the  large  mortality  which  is  everywhere 
incidental  to  the  period  of  infant  life,  from  causes 
of.  a peculiar  kind  (such  as  their  liability  to 
epidemics)  having  no  connexion  of  any  sort  with 
■dietary. 

Thus,  during  the  four  years  referred  to,  during 
which  the  aggregate  mortality  in  all  classes  of 
children  was  18  per  cent.,  the  average  daily 
number  relieved  of  school  children  (5  to  15,  the 
■only  classes  whose  condition  or  mortality  can  be 
regarded  as  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  the  work- 
house  dietary)  was  615,  and  the  average  yearly 
mortality  amongst  them  was  44,  or  7 per  cent., 
while  for  the  two  years  ended  25th  March  last, 
the  average  daily  number  relieved  of  the  same 
classes  was  452,  while  the  deaths  for  that  period 
amongst  them  only  amounted  to  22,  or  5 per  cent, 
per  annum. 


In  further  illustration  upon  this  important 
point,  and  as  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  workhouse  is  made  use  of  as  a.  general  hos 
pital  for  the  poor,  I annex  a statement  certified 
by  the  clerk  of  the  union,  giving  the  particulars 
of  all  the  cases  of  children  from  5 to  15  who  died 
in  the  workhouse  during  the  three  years  ended 
the  25th  March  last,  from  which  you  will  observe 
that  of  the  total  number — 86  in  all — 28,  or  nearly 
one-third,  were  admitted  either  directly  to  the 
workhouse  hospital,  or  went  there  so  soon  after 
their  admission,  as  to  demonstrate  that  their  ill- 
ness was  not  generated  by  anything  in  the  system 
of  diet  existing  there. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject, 
but  as  the  misconception  prevailing  with  regard 
to  it,  by  exciting  an  unfounded  panic  amongst 
the  destitute  classes,  might  lead  to  very  serious 
consequences,  by  influencing  them,  when  needing 
it,  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  workhouse  relief, 
I have  desired  that  everything  connected  with  it 
should  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

I have  now  come  to  the  last  topic  in  relation  to 
which  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  on 
your  attention,  namely,  the  allegation  contained 
in  the  mayor’s  report,  that  50  inmates  then  main- 
tained at  the  Blind  Asylum  by  the  union,  had 
been  deprived  of  sight  by  disease  engendered  by 
the  diet  of  the  workhouse. 

Upon  this  point,  also,  it  is  clear  that  the  mayor, 
most  unintentionally,  I am  sure,  was  led  into  a 
serious  error ; indeed,  he  has  stated  as  much  in 
his  evidence. 

A return,  certified  by  the  clerk,  and  setting 
forth  all  the  particulars  of  the  several  cases,  is 
forwarded  herewith,  from  which  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  majority  of  this  number  lost  their 
sight  outside  the  workhouse,  and  have  been  only 
sent  to  their  present  asylum  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers,  as  an  act  of  merciful  considera- 
tion for  their  helpless  condition,  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians ; and  of  those  who  did  contract  the 
disease  in  the  house,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  most 
of  the  cases  this  took  place  during  the  terrible 
pressure  of  the  famine  years,,  and  when  ophthalmia, 
in  its  severest  form,  and  arising  from  causes  quite 
remote  from  all  questions  of  dietary,  raged  with 
peculiar  severity  throughout  a large  proportion  of 
the  union  workhouses  in  Ireland. 

I,  have  now  brought  this  very  extended  report 
to  a close,  and  I can  only,  in  conclusion,  express 
the  very  sincere  hope  I entertain,  that  all  the 
angry  feelings  which  the  inquiry  evoked,  in  its 
preliminary  stages,  may  be  henceforth  totally 
forgotten,  and  that  the  guardians,  having  now  at 
their  command  a body  of  valuable  practical  in- 
formation not  previously  open  to  them,  will  ad- 
dress themselves  in  a spirit  of  harmony  and  good 
feeling  to  the  important  duty  of  turning  it  to 
good  account,  and  of  rendering  the  Cork  Union, 
what.  I . am  sure  they  possess  both  the  ability 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  desire  to  make  it,  a 
source  of  credit  to  themselves,  and  an  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  other  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  this  country. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  T.  Brodie, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

Custom  House,  Dublin. 


App.  No. 
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A. — Dietary  for  Healthy  Classes. 


8 ozs.  oatmeal  and  3 ozs.  rice  to  each  gallon  of  porridge,  with  vegetables,  pepper,  salt,  See. 

W.  Fitzmaurice,  Master. 


-Return  of  the  Average  Daily  Number  of  Children  in  the  Workhouse,  for  the  Eight  Years 
ended  25  March  1859,  and  the  Deaths  in  each  Class  for  each  Year. 


Average  Number  of  Children  in  the  House. 


Number  of  Deaths. 
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CLASS. 

BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

1.  Able  bodied - 
Males  - - - 

8 ozs.  Indian  meal  - 
| pint  milk 

I lb.  brown  bread. 

I I pint  porridge. 

2.  Able  bodied  - 

Females  - - - 

8 ozs.  Indian  meal  - 
| pint  milk 

I lb.  brown  bread. 

I I pint  porridge; 

. 3.  Aged  and  Infirm  - 
Males  and  females 

§ lb.  white  bread 
1 pint  milk 

| lb.  white  bread. 
1 pint  milk. 

4.  Boys  and  girls 
Under  15  to  9 

6 ozs.  Indian  meal  - 
J pint  milk 

| lb.  brown  bread  - 
1 pint  porridge 

\ lb.  brown  bread, 
i pint  milk. 

5.  Children  under  9 to  5 - 

lj  lb.  white  bread  - 

and  1 quart  milk 

daily. 

6.  Children  under  5 to  2 - 

l£  lb.  white  bread  - 

and  1 quart  milk 

daily. 

7.  Infants  under  2 - 

4 ozs.  white  bread 
\ pint  new  milk 

4 ozs.  white  bread 
| pint  new  milk 

4 ozs.  white  bread. 
£ pint  new  milk. 

9 to  15. 

In- 

9 to  15. 

In- 

Boys. 

Girls. 

fants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

2 to  5. 

fants. 

1852  - 

837 

908 

444 

309 

1 181 

2,679 

102 

69 

87 

136 

232 

626 

1853  - 

689 

863 

396 

332 

81 

2,361 

65 

58 

54 

79 

154 

410 

1854  - 

444 

464 

191 

293 

110 

1,502 

49 

46 

53 

79 

185 

412 

}85§  - 

399 

395 

178 

322 

139 

1,433 

30 

24 

27 

62 

167 

310 

1856  - 

394 

314 

189 

230 

152 

1,279 

! 27 

32 

32 

54 

109 

254 

1857  - 

283 

242 

121 

167 

105 

918 

19 

9 

12 

23 

66 

129 

1858  - 

215 

193 

79 

160 

101 

748 

11 

5 

8 

26 

102 

152 

1859  - 

188 

160 

82 

88 

96 

614 

9 

10 

1 

9 

51 

80 

_____ 

— 

■ 

Total  - 

3,449 

3,539 

1,680 

1,901 

965 

11,534 

312 

253 

; 274 

468 

: 1,066 

2,373 
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CORK  UNION. 


G.—  Return  of  Deaths  of -Children,  aged  from  5 to  15,  for  Three  Years,  ending  25  March  1859. 


John  Sullivan  - 11 

Timothy  Maliony  - j 8 

Catherine  Mahony  - I 14 

Margaret  Sullivan  - 10 

Michael  Coleman  - 6 

John  Garvey-  - 8 

Mary  A.  Newsom  - 7 

Anne  Brien  - 8 

Hugh  Larymore  - 14 

John  Murphy  - 5 

James  Carr  - - 6 

Laurence  Murphy  - I.  11 

Margaret  Riordan  - 5 

James  Singleton  - 1 0 

Richard  Daley  - 1 1 

Daniel  Calnan  - 6 

Matthew  M'Carthy  1 4 

John  Callaghan  - 7 

John  Coghlan  - 14 

Patt  Donovan  - 11 

John  Murphy  - 14 

Mary  A.  Coleman  - 5 

Honora  Mahony  - 10 

Mary  Swiney  - 14 

Mary  M'Carthy  - 1 2 

Catherine  Dwyer  - 12 

John  Lynch  - - 14 

Richard  Place  - 12 

Denis  Callaghan  - 12 

Michael  Smith  - 7 

Mary  Desmond  - 10 


Michael  Hcnnessy  - 
John  O’Leary 
William  Regan 


Admission 
to  Workhouse. 

Admission  to 
Hospital. 

Date  of  Death. 

Disease. 

4 Sept. 

1854 

24  Dec. 

1855 

26  March 

1856 

Febricula. 

14  Jan. 

1856 

15  Jan. 

1856 

27  March 

Scrofula. 

2 Nov. 

1849 

18.  Feb. 

1856 

28  March 

v 

Febris. 

23  Nov. 

1852 

28  Feb. 

1856 

7 April 

Idem. 

17  Sept. 

1855 

28  March 

1856 

9 April 

Dysenferia. 

15  Feb. 

1856 

16  Feb. 

1856 

16  April 

' 

Pertussis. 

13  Dec. 

1855 

1 3 Dec. 

1855 

16  April 

Febris. 

19  Jan. 

1856 

20  Jan. 

1856 

10  April 

' 

Idem. 

4 April 

1856 

4 April 

1856 

18  April 

Phthisis. 

21  Dec. 

1855 

15  April 

1856 

27  April 

» 

Febricula. 

30  July 

1855 

9 April 

1856 

3 May 

” 

Idem. 

14  Nov. 

1853 

24  Aug. 

1855 

4 May 

Ulcus  Pedis. 

20  Feb. 

.1856 

10  March 

.1856 

4 May  . 

Febricula. 

23  Feb. 

1850 

16  April 

1856 

5 Mav 

. Scrofula. 

25  Feb. 

1856 

26  March 

1856 

7 May 

. Febris. 

18  Feb. 

1856 

18  Feb. 

1856 

7 May 

. Idem. 

2 Feb. 

1856 

3 April 

1856 

9 May 

Idem. 

18  May 

1853 

18  Oct. 

1855 

17  May 

Variola. 

11  Sept. 

.1855 

24  April 

1856 

18  Mav 

Febricula. 

9 March 

1854 

16  Dec. 

1854 

19  May 

Cachexia. 

16  Sept. 

1855 

19  Nov. 

1855 

23  May 

Neuralgia. 

16  July 

1855 

15  April 

1856  : 

25  May 

”, 

Bronchitis. 

4 March 

1852 

14  Feb. 

1856 

9 June 

Decline. 

13  Dec. 

1855 

13  Dec. 

1855 

•26  June 

Scrofula. 

17  Oct. 

1855 

10  March 

1856 

26  J pile 

”, 

Febris. 

27  March 

1847 

18  Jan. 

1856 

2 July 

Decline. 

19  Dec. 

1853 

13  March 

1856 

3 July 

Febricula. 

15  Dec. 

1S49 

10  March 

1856 

18  July 

„ 

Phthisis. 

28  Aug. 

1855 

8 Aug. 

1856 

8 Aug. 

” 

Scorbutis. 

27  April 

185-2- 

11  Oct. 

1855 

25  Aug. 

Dysenteria. 

16  Oct. 

1854 

3 April 

1856 

26  Aug. 

„ 

Febris. 

11  Feb. 

1852 

21  March 

1856 

27  Sept. 

n 

Scrofula. 

3 Oct. 

1849 

27  April 

1854 

3 Oct. 

Idem. 

12  June 

1856 

12  June 

1856 

17  Oct. 

„ 

Idem. 

20  Aug.  1855 

25  Sept.  1854 

21  Sept.  1853 
14  Jan.  i856 

5 Dec.  1850 

22  Nov.  1855 
7 Jan.  1856 

20  Aug.  1 855 
11  Feb.  1857 
9 March  1856 
20  May  1853 
22  Oct.  1853 
20  July  -1862 
28  Sept.  1856 
25  March  1857 


27  May  1856 
23  Sept.  1856 

3 Sept.  1856 
14  Jan.  1856 
16  Jan.  1857 
22  Nov.  1855 

1 March  1857 

4 Jan.  1857 
12  Feb.  1857 

2 March  1857 


„ Cachexia. 

„ Diarrhoea. 

1857  Marasmis. 

„ Febris. 

„ Idem. 

„ Scrofula. 

„ Bronchitis. 

„ Morbis  Cordis. 

Phthisis. 

„ Febricula. 


1 Feb.  1853 

7 April  1857 


5 April  1853 
15  April  1857 
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App.  No.  8.  C. — Ret  pen  of,Deaihs  of  Children,  aged  from  5 to  15,  for  Three  Years,  &c. — continued. 


Name. 

Age. 

Admission 
to  Workhouse. 

Admission  to 
Hospital. 

Date  of  Death. 

Disease. 

Anne  Thomas 

9 

6 

Nov. 

1850 

12 

March 

1857 

10 

Sept. 

1857 

Scrofula. 

James  Conner 
Jeremiah  McCarthy 

10 

5 

14 

9 

May 

May 

1849 

1856 

13 

11 

Jan. 

March 

1857 

1857 

12 

28 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Phthisis  et  Febris. 
Ophthalmia. 

Bridget  Shea  - 

13 

29 

Jan. 

1855 

4 

Feb. 

1855 

21 

Dec. 

Wound  of  head. 

Richard  Barrett 

13 

2 

Jan. 

1858 

3 

Jan. 

1858 

18 

Jan. 

1868 

Dropsy. 

James  Clarke 

6 

20 

Aug. 

1855 

6 

Feb. 

1858 

6 

Feb. 

>y  - 

Emily  Kelly 

10 

10 

Oct. 

1857 

31 

Jan. 

1858 

22 

Feb. 

„ 

Rubeola. 

Mary  Slattery 

13 

18 

June 

1853 

19 

March 

1858 

25 

March 

» 

Purpurea  He- 

Christina  Ahern  - - 

14 

25 

April 

1856 

12 

March 

1858 

26 

March 

morrhugeas. 

John  .Vi ‘Donnell  - 

9 

2 

Dec. 

1852 

12 

Jan. 

1858 

31 

March 

„ 

Febricula. 

Mary  Murphy 

14 

21 

Oct. 

1854 

4 

March 

1858 

12 

April 

Eliza  Mahony 

12 

1 

Sept. 

1851 

13 

Feb. 

1855 

27 

April 

„ 

Scrofula. 

Daniel  Desmond  - 

9 

11 

March 

1858 

10 

May 

1858  1 

12 

May 

Timothy  Foley 

12 

26 

April 

1851 

14 

May 

1858 

14 

May 

„ 

Disease  of  Brain. 

Eliza  Sugrue  - 

9 

15 

Mav 

1853 

17 

Jan. 

1854 

1 

June 

Eliza  Spillane 

9 

11 

May 

1858 

11 

May 

1858 

4 

June 

Jerry  Kelleher 

10 

5 

June 

1858 

5 

June 

1858 

14 

June 

John  Sullivan 

11 

7 

May 

1855 

2 

Dec. 

1856 

17 

June 

„ 

Scrofula. 

Julia  Roche  - 

12 

28 

Oct. 

1853 

12 

July 

1858 

3 

Febris. 

Anne  Dempsey 

12 

10 

Feb. 

1849 

28 

July 

1857 

20 

Aug. 

„ 

Dysenteria. 

John  Baker  - 

12 

8 

Oct. 

1855 

28 

Jan. 

1856 

5 

Sept. 

Mary  Murphy 

13 

20 

May 

1848 

3 

May 

1858 

12 

Sept. 

Febris. 

Ellen  M'Carthy 

10 

28 

May 

1858 

21 

Sept. 

1858 

23 

Sept. 

” 

Epilepsy. 

Margaret  Cavanagh 

12 

11 

April 

1851 

21 

March 

1854 

11 

Oct. 

„ \ 

Dysenteria. 

Bonora  Carey 

11 

8 

Nov. 

1858. 

21 

Nov. 

1858 

4 

Dec. 

„ 

Febris.  ’ 

Bridget  Mullane  - 

14 

26 

Feb. 

1849 

5 

Feb. 

1859 

25 

Feb. 

1859 

Phthisis. 

Julia  Connor- 

14 

21 

Aug. 

1849 

12 

March 

1858 

28 

Feb. 

„ 

Febris. 

Patrick  Regan 

10 

2 

March 

1856 

23 

Nov. 

1857 

1 

March 

« 

Idem. 

86  Cases,  a correct  Extract  from  the  Record  of  Deaths  and  Mortality. 

JR.  J.  O’Shaughnessy, 

17  May  1859.  Clerk  of  the  Union. 


D. — Return  of  Blind  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  the  Blind  Asylum,  Cork. 


Name. 

Age. 

Years  in 
Asylum. 

Years  in 
Workhouse. 

Charles  M'Donnell 

18 

6 

3 weeks  - 

Got  blind 

in  Straw  Hall,  from  cold. 

Alexander  Richmond 

16 

7 

3 years  - 

Ditto  ■ 

• workhouse;  from  cold,  in  1J  year  before 

John  Brien  - 

he  got  sore  eyes. 

17 

8 

3 weeks  - 

Ditto  - 

when  he  was  a fortnight  old. 

Eliza  Sullivan 

24 

14 

1 0 months  - 

Ditto  - 

with  a relative  in  town  in  North  Main-street. 

Catherine  Brian 

22 

8 

7 months  - 

Ditto  - 

workhouse ; was  six  years  in  workhouse 

Catherine  Corkery  - 

before  she  got  sore  eyes. 

23 

9 

month  - 

Ditto  - 

workhouse ; a fortnight  in  the  house  when 

she  got  sore  eyes ; it  was  during  ophthal- 

mia  in  1848. 

Catherine  Regan  - 

19 

9 

Ditto  - 

Blackrock. 

Hannah  Sullivan  - 

20 

7 

lj  year 

Ditto  - 

workhouse ; six  months  in  workhouse  when 

Bridget  Cotter 

she  got  sore  eyes;  eight  years  since, 
when  ophthalmia  was  prevalent. 

17 

7 

4 years  - 

In  and  out  with  mother. 

Catherine  Herlihy  - 

15 

6 

2 years  - 

Ditto  - 

workhouse. 

Jerry  Falvey  - 

40 

10 

1 day 

Ditto  - 

town. 

Denis  J'oomey 

18 

7 

.1  year 

Ditto  - 

Cloghroe. 

Mary  Dinan  - 

27 

7 

2 years 

Came  into 

workhouse  in  the  same  state  as  at  pre- 

sent. 
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D. — Return  of  Blind  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  the  Blind  Asylum,  Cork — continued. 


— 

Name. 

Age. 

Years  in 
Asylum. 

Years  in 
Workhouse. 

Mary  Connor 

35 

8 

2 years  - 

Got  blind  with  ophthalmia  from  attending  cases  of  it 

in  the  workhouse  as  hospital  assistant. 

George  Berford 

25 

6- 

1 year 

Blind  from  infancy ; sent  from  Jersey. 

William  Barry 

14 

5 

7 weeks  - 

Lost  sight  in  Grafton’s  Alley  ; went  to  workhouse  to 

get  to  Blind  Asylum. 

Denis  Whelan 

18 

5 

2 years  - 

Lost  sight  in  Hanover-street. 

Ellen  Sheehan 

23 

5 

2 years 

In  and  out ; lost  her  sight  the  first  week  she  went  into 

workhouse,  in  one  night;  got  blind  during  ophthalmia 
in  1848. 

15 

5 

4 years  - 

Lost  sight  in  workhouse. 

Honorah  Fitzgerald 

15 

5 

5 years  - 

Lost  sight  in  workhouse ; a week  in  workhouse  when 

an  eye  got  sore. 

Hannah  Newman  - 

19 

4 

8 years  - 

Lost  sight  in  workhouse. 

Johannah  Murray  - 

19 

4 

6 years  - 

Lost  one  eye  four  weeks  after  coming  in,  and  the  other 

in  three  weeks  after ; was  three  years  in  hospital. 

Honora  Walsh 

21 

4 

1 year 

Got  blind  in  Fever  Hospital  (not  workhouse),  with 

small-pox. 

14 

3 

1 month  - 

Ditto  - Castlewhite ; came  in  blind. 

Cornelius  Tooiney  - 

13 

4 

1 fortnight 

Ditto  - Three  Hatchet  Lane. 

James  Regan 

16 

3 

3 months  - 

Ditto  - Queenstown;  came  to  workhouse  to  pass 

to  blind  asylum. 

Michael  Broderick  - 

12 

3 

3 months  - 

Ditto  - workhouse,  in  one  week  after  coming  in. 

Bridget  Hallinan  - 

18 

•2 

6 weeks  - 

Ditto  - brickfields;  came  to  workhouse  to  pass 

to  Blind  Asylum. 

12 

2 

5 years 

Ditto  - workhouse. 

John  Regan  - 

21 

6 

3 years 

Ditto  - came  to  workhouse  with  sore  eyes,  and 

• got  worse. 

Owen  Keefe  - 

14 

3 

8 years 

Ditto  - workhouse. 

Edward  Hurley 

14 

2 

6 years 

Ditto  - workhouse.  In  and  out. 

John  M'Carthy 

14 

2 

5 years 

Ditto  - workhouse.  Was  in  workhouse  one 

2 months  - 

year  before  he  got  sore  eyes. 

Mary  Lucey  - 

14 

2 

Ditto  - Macroom. 

Charles  Heyland  - 

15 

2 

4 months  - 

Came  from  England  blind. 

William  Heyland  - 

13 

- 

4 months  - 

Came  from  England  blind. 

Eliza  Foley  - 

16 

- 

2 years  - 

Sick  ; died  last  week.  Lost  her  sight  in  workhouse. 
On  and  off;  last  time  left  situation  in  consequence  of 

Maria  Hailey 

18 

2 

3 years 

blindness  (Little  Island). 

Patrick  Foley 

16 

2 

7 years  - 

Got  sore  eyes,  and  blind  in  workhouse. 

Margaret  Murphy  - 

15 

2 

6 years  - 

Got  sore  eyes,  and  blind  in  workhouse. 

Eliza  Chadwick 

18 

2 

7 years 

Lost  sight  in  workhouse. 

Mary  O’Brien 

18 

H 

7 weeks  - 

Blind  Asylum. 

Johannah  Dinneen 

14 

2 

6 weeks  - 

Ditto  - workhouse. 

Honora  Daly 

18 

9 mos. 

1 month  - 

Ditto  - Mallow  Lane ; entered  to  pass  to  Blind 

Asylum. 

Denis  Deasy  - 

9 

6 „ 

1 month  - 

Ditto  - town  ------  ditto. 

Eugene  Connellan  - 

15 

8 „ 

6 weeks  - 

Ditto  - Cloghroe  -----  ditto. 

Anne  Sweete  - 

17  ■ 

6 „ 

2 weeks  - 

Ditto  - Queenstown  - - - - ditto. 

Julia  Archer- 

13 

4 „ 

9 years 

• Ditto  - workhouse. 

John  Leonard 

16 

3 „ 

6 years 

Went  as  apprentice  to  a sweep,  and  came  in  blind. 

Jerry  Shea  - 

13 

3 „ 

10  years  - 

Lost  sight  in  workhouse. 

Patrick  Madden  - 

9 

3 „ 

1 day 

Lost  sight  in  Ballygarvan ; came  in  to  pass  to  Blind 

Asylum. 

Ellen  Colebert 

18 

3 „ 

4 years 

Lost  sight  in  South  Infirmary,  eight  years  ago.  J 

23  got  blind  in  the  workhouse. 

2 doubtful. 

27  got  blind  outside,  and  came  to  the  workhouse  to  be  passed  to  the  asylum. 

52 

R.  J.  O’ Shaughnessy, 

Clerk  of  the  Cork  Union. 


Total  - - 
16  May  1859. 
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Master’s  Report,  of  the  7th  October  1857. 

That  the  sweet  milk  supplied  by  the  new  con- 
tractor (Mr.  Magner)  is  very  little  better  in  quality 
than  the  boiling  niilk  supplied  by  other  contractors; 
the  degrees  of  cream  indicated  by  the  graduated 
glass,  after  standing  18  hours,  vary  from  three  to 
four;  whereas  the  new  milk  of  former  contractors 
varied  from  seven  to  16  degrees,  and  sometimes 
more.  The  Master  would  therefore  suggest  that 
the  usual  notice  be  served,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
continuing him  as  a contractor. 

Master’s  Report,  of  the  25th  November  1857. 

That,  having  reason  to  believe  certain  dairy 
people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tampering  with 
the  milk  supplied  to  this  and  other  public  esta- 
blishments, by  the  admixture  of  drugs,  for  the 
purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acid  contained  therein. 

That,  in  order  to  check  such  practices,  the 
Master  would  suggest  that  in  any  case  which  he 
may  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  milk  is 
unfairly  dealt  with,  he  be  empowered  to  keep  a 
sample  of  it,  and  fee  a chemist  to  analyze  it. 

Copt  of  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  above  date. 

Proposed  by  N.  Mahony,  seconded  by  J.  P. 
Maguire,  m.p.,  and  Resolved  : — That  the  Master 
be  authorized  to  have  any  food  which  lie  may  have 
cause  to  suspect  has  been  adulterated  carefully 
analysed  by  Professor  Blytli,  with  a view  to  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

W.  Fitzmaurice,  Master. 

Cork  Union  Workhouse, 

14  May  1859. 


21  July  1858. 

The  Master  reports  that  bread  made  from  the 
flour  supplied  by  the  contractor  is  not  equal  to 
sample  in  point  of  colour,  though  otherwise  good. 


13  September  1858. 

That  the  milk  of  three  of  the  contractors  last 
week  was  so  bad  it  had  to  be  rejected,  and  tea 
given  in  lieu  ; cost  to  be  charged  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

Order  made: — “ Contractor  to  be  dealt  with 
as  suggested  by  the  Master.” 

W.  Fitzmaurice,  Master. 

Cork  Union  Workhouse, 

14  May  1859. 


7 March  1859. 

That  bread  for  the  last  week  was  good,  with 
the  exception  of  two  batches,  which  were  not  equal 
to  sample.  The  contractor  took  back  the  bread, 
andsentgood  flour  in  lieu. 

The  Master  obliged  the  contractor  to  do  so. 

Monday,  14  March  1859. 

The  Master  reports,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Helen, 
flour  contractor,  has  been  most  unsatisfactory 
since  his  last  contract,  as  well  as  for  a portion  of 
his  former  one.  The  flour  he  sent  on  Thursday 
completely  deceived  the  master  baker,  it  appeared 
so  fair  and  good ; but  the  bread  produced  from  it 
was  ill-coloured,  and  not  good.  Doctor  Townsend 
states  it  is  not  fit  for  hospital  use.  The  Master 
has  written  to  the  contractor  to  take  it  away,  as 
well  as  a ton  of  the  flour  from  which  it  was 
produced. 

10  April  1859. 

That  he  had  to  send  Mr.  Helen’s  flour  away 
twice  last  week,  not  being  equal  to  sample.  He 
hopes  the  Board  will  not  accept  his  tender  again 
on  any  terms. 

W.  Fitzmaurice,  Master. 

Cork  Union  Workhouse, 

14  May  1859. 


Memorandum  of  Milk  required, 

and  Tea  and  Sugar  given  to  the  Inmates  in  lieu. 

1354:  51  gallons  of  milk. 

lbs.  tea. 

- 18  lbs.  sugar. 

1855:  1,301  „ „ 

- 132  „ „ 

- 510|  „ „ 

1,352 

138§ 

52S£ 

Cost  of  tea  and  sugar 
Cost  of  milk  required 

-•  - - - 

£.  s.  d. 

- 27  3 10£ 

- 18  13  2£ 

Deducted  from  contractor’s  bill 

- £.8  10  8 

1858  : 74  gallons  milk 

- - 9 lbs.  tea.  - 

” 28  lbs.  sugar: 

Cost  of  tea  and  sugar 
Cost  of  milk  - 

.... 

£.  s.  d. 

- 1 19  6 

- - 15  5 

Deducted  from  contractor’s  bill 

- £.  1 4 1 

W.  Fitzmaurice,  Master, 

Cork  Union  Workhouse. 

0.28. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


App.  No.  8. 


Cork  Workhouse. 


Number  of  women  with  illegitimate  children  admitted  during  the  year  1857 
Number  of  children  - - - - - - - - 

Number;, of  the  above  children  that  died  ------ 

Number  of  illegitimate  children  born  in  the  house  during  the  same  period  - 
Number  of  them  that  died  --------- 


- 200 
- 208 

- 17 

- 48 

- 11 


In  the  house  at  end  of  year  : 

Women  - --  --  --  --  - - 

Illegitimate  children  - --  --  --  -- 

Number  of  legitimate  children  born  in  the  house  during  the  above  period 
Number  that  died  --------- 


65 

69 

39 

7 


G.  Larymore. 


Cork  Workhouse — 1856-1858. 


185  6. 


Number  of  women  with  illegitimate  children  admitted  for  the 
above  years  --------- 

N umber  of  children  - - - - - - 

Ditto  of  the  above  children  that  died  - 
Ditto  of  illegitimate  children  born  in  the  house  - 
Ditto  of  legitimate  - --  ------ 

Ditto  of  the  illegitimate  births  that  died  - 
Ditto  of  the  legitimate  births  that  died  - ■ - 
Ditto  of  women  with  illegitimate  children  in  the  house  at 
present  ---------- 

Ditto  of  children  - --  --  --  - 


192 

212 

25 

51 

31 

7 

4 


185  8. 

198 

217 

21 

66 

20 

6 

5 

57 

63 


O.  Larymore. 


State  of  the  House,  10  May  1859. 
Female  Hospital 


Beds.  Patients. 


Lock  Ward  - Nurse  Cooney 

General  Hospital  - Nurse  Brady  - 
. Nurse  Madden 

Nurse  Fitzgerald 

Lying-in  Department  - Nurse  Hayes  - 


Dr.  Popham. 


- 77  - 

- 126  - 

- 85  - 

- 87  - 


Total  Female  Beds  - - - 3 

Of  these,  there  are  of  children  48,  aged  9 to  15,  8.  infants, 
4 in  Lock  -------- 


- 73,  including  4 children. 

-113 

- 78 

- 79 

- 17,  including  8 new-born  infants. 

- 370  Patients. 


Adult  women  under  my  care  - 


Total 


310  adults  sick. 

313  aged  and  infirm  women. 

623 

60  children. 

683 


Male  Hospital  under  Dr.  Townsend. 


Nurse  Chambers,  males  15  to  60  - - - 72 

Nurse  Knowles  - ditto  63 

Nurse  Jago  - ditto  59 

194  adult  males- 

Boys,  9 to  15-  - - - - 4i 

235 

Nursery  infants  sick  50 

Mothers  healthy,  counted  as  sick  because  in  care 
of  their  infants  ------  48 

Children  2 to  5 and  over  -•  - - - 40 

373 

Infirm  males  -----  134 
Total  - - - 507 
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CORK  UNION. 


App.  No.  8. 


Average  of  Scrofula  and  other  Deaths. 


Tables  showing  the  Average  Numbers  in  the  House. 
The  Average  Siok. 

The  Deaths  from  Scrofula. 

The  Deaths  from  other  Diseases. 

The  Total  Deaths  during  5h  years. 


From  September  1853  to  25  March  1859. 


Half  Years  beginning 
29  September  1 853,  and  ending 

Average 

Sick. 

Average 

Healthy. 

Total 
N umber. 

Scrofula. 

Deaths. 

Other 

Diseases. 

„ Total 
Deaths. 

25  March  1854  - - - ' 

1,074 

2,416 

3,590 

10 

397 

407 

29  Sept.  „ ... 

745 

2,931 

3,676 

14 

408 

422 

25  March  1855 

1,018 

2,165 

3,183 

23 

407 

430 

29  Sept.  „ ... 

658 

2,420 

3,078 

10 

322 

332 

25  March  1856 

848 

2,165 

3,013 

8 

305 

313 

29  Sept.  „ - - 

604 

1,968 

2,572 

9 

234 

243 

25  March  1857  - - - 

855 

1,541 

2,396 

5 

185 

190 

29  Sept.  „ ... 

606 

1,571 

2,177 

7 

227 

234 

25  March  1858 

849 

1,463 

2,212 

7 

264 

271 

29  Sept.  „ - 

616 

1,303 

1,919 

7 

200 

207 

25  March  1859  ~ 

- 

1,854 

3 

- 156 

, 159 

Tc 

ITAL  - - - 

103 

3,105 

3,208 

Average  of  deaths  from  Scrofula  to  total  deaths — 1 in  32,  or  3 per  cent. 

Average  of  last  half  year — 1 in  50,  or  2 per  cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

John  Popham,  m.  d. 


Analysis  of  Scrofula  Table. 


Analysis  of  the  103  Cases  of  Deaths  from  Scrofula  during  Years. 


Males. 

Females. 

Birth  to  5 years 

6 - 

4 

5 to  9 - 

3 - 

5 

9 to  15 

- 14  - 

9 

15  to  30 

- 12  - 

9 

30  to  50 

9 - 

- 13 

50  upwards  - 

3 - 

- 16  ^ 

47 

56 

Male  children  to  15  - 

- 23 

Female  ditto 

- 18 

41  Total  Deaths  of  Children  from  Scrofula  for  5J 

Duration  of  41  Cases,  in  House,  of  Children  from  Birth  to  15. 
24  under  12  months. 

3 under  2 years. 

14  over  2 years. 


0.28. 
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Table  of  Mortality  of  Children  for  last  Two  Years  in  House. 

Number  of  Sick  admitted  to  Hospital : 

For  12  months,  ending  25  March  1858  

Ditto  - 25  March  1859  

Total,  twg  Years  - 


Class  1. — Infants  from  Birth  to  2 Years — Deaths,  156. 


Deaths  for  Year : 

From  25  March  1857  to  25  March  1858 
From  25  March  1858  to  25  March  1859 


Total 


Class  2.  Children  of  both  Sexes— Age  2 to  5 Years — Deaths,  29. 


Class  3.— Children  of  both  Sexes  from  5 to  9 Years — Deaths,  12. 


Deaths  for  Year : 

From  March  1857  to  March  1858 
From  March  1858  to  March  1859 


Total 


Class  4.— Boys  from  9 to  15  Years— Deaths,  19. 


-Deaths,  19. 


Deaths  for  Year ; 

From  March  1857  to  March  1858 
From  March  1868  to  March  1859 


Total 
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Deaths  for  Year : 

From  March  1857  to  March  1858 

! 4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

12 

From  Mftrch  1858  to  March  1859 

- 

- 

1 ! 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 ■ 

7 

Total  - - - 

- 

1 j 

- 

7 

2 

_1 

2 

3 

19 

Deaths  for  Year : 

From  25  March  1867  to  25  March  1858 

5 

1 

7 

1 

2 

5 

21 

From  latter  date  to  25  March  1859 

I 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 | 

8 

Total  - - - 

6 

1 



11 

' 1 

2 

- 

8 

29 

Hooping 

Cough. 

Convulsions. 

Decline. 

Syphilis. 

P 

Consumption.  1 

Scrofula. 

Other 

Diseases. 

31 

4 

8 

42 

2 

2 

14 

3 

1 

12 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

34 

5 

20 

70 

2 

4 

21 

Total  Deaths. 
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Recapitulation. 


Class  1.  Infants  to  2 years  - 
Class  2.  Children  2 to  5 years  - 

Class  3.  Children  5 to  9 years  - 

Class  4.  Boys  9 to  15  years  - 

Class  5.  Girls  9 to  15  years  - 

Total  Deaths  of  all  the  Children  for  2 Years 


Deaths. 

1858. 

1859. 

156 

103 

53 

29 

21 

8 

- 

12 

9 

3 

- ■ 

19 

12 

19 

6 

13 

' - ■ 

235 

152 

83 

Total  Deaths,  from  all  Ages  and  Diseases,  for  year  from  March  1857  to  March  1858 
Ditto  - ditto  - ditto  - 1858,  1859  - _ „ 


- 506 

- 366 


Total  Number  of  Deaths  for  the  2 years  of  all  ages  - 


- 871 


Proportion  of  infant  deaths  to  whole  mortality,  viz.,  1 to  5|. 

Proportion  of  deaths  of  children  of  all  ages  to  whole  mortality,  1 to  3§  (344.1. 
Deaths  from  scrofula,  in  children  of  all  ages,  for  2 years  just  past,  10. 


John  Popliam,  m.  d. 


Analysis  of  Cases  of  Scrofula  in  the  House  at  present; 

Female  Hospital  - 

Convalescent  and  Infirm  School  - - - _ _ _ I " of 

Healthy  Girls  - - - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ "7- 

151 

Table' of  Female  Hospital  and  Sehppk— Girls  from  9 to  15  in  Hospital  May  10,  1859: 
Total  Cases  - _ _ _ _ 

Cases  of  Scrofula  - 48 

22 

Cases  of  other  diseases  - _ _ 

■ - 26 

lotal  Children  in  the  House  of  all  ages  - 

Of  the  22  Scrofula  cases  : 

9 consist  only  of  glandu  lar  swelling  of  neck,  of  which  four  are  unbroken 

4 on  one  hand  or  arm  only. 

1 contracted  knee-joint. 

1 case  of  cancrum  oris  since  infancy. 

5 in  two  places. 

2 general  scrofula. 


much  afe'ef  ’ * "*  W »’ *“*  "*  ***#*  *»  these  are  both 

One  is  the  child  of  a syphilitic  mother. 

Three  came  in  from  town  lately  with  the  disease. 

Convalescent  and  infirm  children  (girls),  .consisting  of— 

23  aged  9"  to  15. 

3 „ 5 to  9. 

2 „ 2 to  5. 

28 

o°/ 

knee-joint.  One  of  the  three  cases  is  under  9 “ necn,  i eery  slight;  1 contracted 

enlarSdllaS’  9 *°  J ^ °“  **  ™>ftU ; one  case  with 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  8. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Cork  Union. 

John  Arnott,  m.p.,  Mayor  of  Cork,  duly  sworn, 
saith, — I am  not  a member  of  the  Cork  Board  of 
Guardians.  I have  made  an  inspection  of  the 
workhouse  on  the  6th  April  last.  I was  accom- 
panied through  the  house  by  Drs.  Popham  and 
W.  Townsend.  I made  a report  of  my  inspec- 
tion, and  entered  it  on  the  visitor’s  book.  I re- 
ported that  the  inmates  are  all  comfortably  housed 
and  well  clothed ; that  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
are  perfectly  clean,  thoroughly  well  ventilated, 
and  very  pure;  that  the  beds  and  bedding  are 
comfortable,  and  the  clothing,  like  everything  else, 
quite  clean.  I also  reported  “that  I was  shocked 
— nay,  appalled — from  my  observation  of  the  state 
of  the  children;  that  the  result  of  my  inquiries  led 
me  to  the  deliberate  conclusion,  that  it  would  be 
a mercy  to  close  the  gates  of  the  union  work- 
house against  them,  and  let  them  attain  the 
mercy  of  death  rather  than  be  reared  deformed, 
maimed,  and  diseased  objects,  through  the  system 
of  feeding  to  which,  I have  reason  to  believe, 
their  terrible  state  is  attributable.  For  want  of 
proper  nutriment  and  change  of  diet,  scrofula  has 
so  infected  those  young  creatures,  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  I examined  that  did  not 
bear  plain  and  frightful  tokens  that  their  blood 
had  been  wasted  to  that  degree,  that  the  current 
which  should  have  borne  vigour  and  health  to 
their  frames,  was  only  a medium  of  disseminating 
debility  and  disease.”  I still  adhere  to  that 
report.  I have  visited  the  house  since  I made 
that  report;  I found  589  children  either  born  in 
the  house  or  brought  into  it,  as  I was  told,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  health;  out  of  the  589,  there 
were  260  in  hospital  or  infirm ; some  of  them 
were  very  frightful  objecls ; I could  not  ascertain 
that  the  entire  of  the  260  were  suffering  from 
scrofula,  but  I believe  that  five-sixths  were  so 
affected.  I then  examined  what  are  called  the 
healthy  classes;  the  first  five  boys  I examined 
were  diseased ; one  had  sore  eyes ; a second,  lumps 
on  his  neck  ; a third,  sores  on  its  head  ; the  fourth 
had  a mark  on  its  leg,  and  had  recently  been  in 
hospital ; the  fifth  had  a mark  on  the  side,  evi- 
dently the  mark  of  disease.  I then  desired  all 
those  that  had  marks  on  them  to  stand  aside; 
at  least  three-fourths  of  them  stood  out  of  the 
ranks ; all  more  or  less  diseased  ; all  more  or  less 
marked;  some  very  slightly:  a good  many  had 
scald  heads  : at  the  time  I made  my  report,  I was 
under  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  those 
suffering  from  ophthalmia  and  sore  heads,  were  the 
effects  of  scrofula.  I next  went  to  the  girls’  class  ; 
they  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  healthiest  class  in 
the  house  ; I have  ascertained  that,  since  the  date 
of  my  inspection,  18  boys  or  girls  were  transferred 
to  the  hospital.  I will  not  take  upon  myself  to 
say  that  they  were  all  suffering  from  scrofula  ; the 
girls  looked  healthy,  but  I did  not  make  the  same 
personal  examination  of  them  that  I did  of  the 
boys.  1 consider  that  the  sameness  of  diet  is 
objectionable,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
valence of  scrofula.  I also  attribute  it  partly  to 
the  quality  of  the  food;  the  brown  bread  is  not 
easily  digested.  I attribute  it  also  to  the  absence 
of  vegetable  diet;  1 do  not  object  to  the  quantity, 


I consider  it  to  be  sufficient ; this  applies  to  all 
the  children  up  to  15  years  of  age.  I am  aware 
that,  since  March  1858,  all  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  nine  get  l£  lb.  of  white  bread 
and  one  quart  of  milk  daily ; besides  the  diet,  there 
are  other  causes,  want  of  playful  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Previous  to  my  inspection,  I heard  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  scrofula  in  the  house. 
I inquired  of  Dr.  Townsend,  one  of  the  medical 
officers,  if  such  was  the  case ; he  said  that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  disease  and  scrofula  in  the 
house,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accompany 
me  through  it ; this  conversation  took  place  three 
weeks  before  I made  my  inspection.  He  stated 
to  me  that,  the  scrofula,  which  prevailed  in  the 
house,  was  caused  by  the  diet  then  in  use ; he  re- 
ferred lo  its  sameness,  its  insufficiency,  and  quality. 
I staled  in  my  report,  “that  I was  told,  and  could 
well  believe  it,  from  what  I had  witnessed,  that 
four  out  of  every  five  die  before  they  are  adults, 
and  that  the  survivors  are,  in  a majority  of  cases, 
destroyed  in  constitution.”  I got  that  information 
from  a guardian  who  accompanied  me  through  the 
house,  but  if  I had  said  nineteen-twentieths,  I 
would  have  been  nearer  to  the  mark.  I have  taken 
a very  careful  note  from  your  books,  and  find 
that  there  were,  during  the  last  four  years,  an 
average  of  869  children  in  the  house;  the  annual 
mortality  has  been  156,  that  is  18  per  cent.  Of 
the  50  children  referred  to  in  my  report,  as  sent 
from  this  house  to  the  Blind  Asylum,  32  had  be- 
come blind  here.  I think  the  blindness  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  diet ; I may  be  wrong. 

It  is  not  to  the  Cork  Workhouse  I object,  it  is 
to  the  entire  system.  Every  one  must  admit  that 
the  workhouse  stands  on  a very  bad  site. 

When  leaving  the  workhouse  on  the  6th  April, 
the  matron  asked  me  to  make  an  entry  in  the 
visitors’  book.  I took  the  book  home  with  me; 
the  master  first  objected,  but  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  a member  of  the  Board,  he  permitted 
me  to  take  it.  Dr.  Townsend  never  suggested  a 
line  of  the  report. 

From  my  observations  of  the  state  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  charitable  institutions  of  this  city,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  scrofula  does  not  prevail 
to  any  extent  amongst  them. 

I have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  the  work- 
house  site  is  bad.  The  sewerage  is  defective. 

I remained  about  three1  hours  in  the  workhouse 
on  the  day  of  my  inspection,  6th  April.  I made 
a very  close  inspection.  [ Porter’s  book  produced ; 
extract  therefrom:  “ Arrived  25  past  12  o’clock; 
left  half-past  2 o’clock.’’]  The  report  is  mine;  I 
adopt,  and  am  answerable  for  it.  It  was  written 
by  one  of  my  young  men  at  my  dictation.  The 
ideas  are  mine.  When  Dr.  Townsend  spoke  to 
me  about  the  diet,  he  said  that  he  had  made  com- 
plaints to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  he 
was  snubbed.  I said  that  the  sameness  of  diet 
and  the  want  of  vegetables  was  the  cause  of  scro- 
fula. I say  so  still.  I examined  portions  of  the 
food:  the  soup  was  vile  stuff;  I was  told  there 
was  a small  portion  of  vegetables  in  it. 

I paid  two  visits  to  the  house  subsequent  to  the 
6th  of  April:  what  I observed  on  these  occasions 
fully  sustain  my  report. 

When 
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When  I visited  the  girls’  school  l found  43 
out  of  60  who  had  been  affected  with  sore, 
eyes. 

I do  not  think  that  I saw  any  scrofula  in  the 
infant  school. 

John  Arnott,  Mayor. 
Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.i. 


Albert  Henry  Callanan,  m.d.,  being  duly  sworn, 
saith, — I am  52  years  a practising  physician  in 
Cork;  I am  not  m any  way  connected  with  this 
workhouse.  I made  an  inspection  of  the  house 
on  the  14th  ultimo,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor; 
I saw  the  children  at  dinner;  I examined  the 
children ; I tasted  the  soup,  and  found  it  almost 
pure  water.  I inquired  of  what  it  was  composed, 
and  was  told  of  rice,  oatmeal,  and  vegetables;  l 
stirred  up  the  soup,  and  could  only  discover  in  it 
one  or  two  grains  of  rice,  and  a few  shreds  of 
leek.  I observed  a,  great  many  of  the  porringers 
on  the  tables  before  the  boys  untouched.  I in- 
quired of  three  or  four  of  the  boys  why  they  did 
not  eat  their  bread;  they  replied,  “they  could  not 
eat  it,  they  did  not  like  it;”  I examined  it,  and 
found  it  very  inferior ; it  smelt  sour,  and  was  heavy 
and  gluey;  the  flour  of  which  it  was  made  was 
coarse,  and  of  inferior  quality.  I remarked  to  one 
of  the  officials  that  the  boys  were  not  eating  their 
bread,  and  that  I was  not  at  all  surprised  at  it. 
He  answered,  “ It  is  bad ; I suppose  it  is  acci- 
dental.” I inquired  of  three  or  four  of  the  boys 
why  they  did  not  drink  the  soup ; they  answered 
they  could  not,  for  there  were  insects  in  it, 
“ cairogues  ” or  beetles  ; I did  not  see  them  my- 
self. The  boys  appeared  to  be  in  fair  health,  with 
the  exception  of  having  some  marks  of  “scrofula;” 
they  were  stunted  and  blighted  in  their  growth. 
I proceeded  to  the  infirm  boys’  school ; the  great 
mass  of  the  boys  are  scrofulous  to  a high  degree ; 
my  conviction  is,  that  the  diet  in  use  tends  to  the 
development  of  scrofula,  or  produces  it;  low  diet 
and  confiiHment  would  produce  the  disease  in 
animals;  I examined  the  bread  and  soup  on 
Friday  last;  both  were  much  improved  ; the  quan- 
tity of  bread  allowed  is  sufficient.  I examined 
the  children  in  the  female  school ; they  appeared 
to  be  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  having  strong 
indications  of  scrofula.  It  appeared  to  me  tha't 
30  or  40  of  the  children  had  the  disease  in  a 
latent  state.  I examined  the  children  in  the 
infant  school ; they  presented  a more  favourable 
appearance,  but  still  a good  many  of  them  had 
the  scrofulous  diathesis.  I examined  the  children 
in  the  sick  wards,  and  could  see  nothing  but 
scrofula  fully  developed,  “glandular  -swellings,” 
“ ulcerations,”  “ strumous  ophthalmia,”  “ disease 
of  joints,”  “ caries  of  bones;”  1 do  not  class  the 
cutaneous  diseases,  porrigo,  tinea  capitis,  &c., 
under  the  head  of  scrofula.  I then  went  up  to 
another  department;  the  greater  number  were 
suffering  from  scrofula  in  a confirmed  state;  in 
fact,  all  the  children  in  hospital,  with  the  exccp- 
ticn  of  10  or  12,  were  suffering  from  the  disease. 
On  Friday  last  there  were  43  girls  in  the  hospital, 
all  or  whom,  with  the  exception  of  five,  were  suf- 
fering from  it,  hideously  developed  in  some  cases. 

1 next  proceeded  to  the  real  hospital,  where  the 
patients  were  confined  to  bed  ; there  I found  a 
number  of  human  beings  covered  with  scrofula, 
eyes,  bps,  glands,  & e.,  eaten  away.  My  observa- 
tions .fully  sustain  the  mayor’s  report. 

I feel  it  to-be  my  duty  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 


information  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  that 
if  the  dietary  and  exercise  of  the  union  workhouses 
be  not  altered  or  improved,  it  will  deteriorate  for 
ages  to  come  a very  large  portion  of  the  community. 
Those  creatures  will  arrive  at  the  ages  of  manhood 
and  womanhood;  they  will  marry  or  otherwise 
procreate  ; and  scrofula  will  beget  scrofula  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

So  long  as  the  hospital  remains  in  its  present 
position, •surrounded  as  it  is  by  high  walls,  and 
the  air  polluted  from  so  many  people  being  con- 
gregated together,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
workhouse  inmates  must  continue  unsatisfactory. 

Fully  one-fourth  of  the  nutritious  quality  of  the 
milk  is  lost  by  the  removal  of  the  cream. 

Low  diet  would  develop  scrofula  where  there 
was  a predisposition  to  the  disease,  and  produce 
it  where  there  was  no  such  predisposition,  when 
combined  with  overcrowding  and  want  of  exer- 
cise. 

A superior  diet  would  retard  scrofula,  even 
without  exercise.  The  dietary  is  not  sufficiently 
varied  : I would  vary  it  by  giving  animal  food  and 
vegetables ; I am  not  aware  that  in  the  English 
workhouses  where  they  give  animal  food,  scrofula 
prevails  to  any  extent ; I have  no  statistics  to  prove 
it ; I have  met  with  scrofula  in  private  practice 
not  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent. 

In  my  opinion,  the  children  of  those  who  suf- 
fered during  the  famine  years  are  as  fully  grown 
as  any  others. 

1 do  not  believe  that  scrofula  prevails  to  any 
great  extent  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
this  city.  Scrofula  is  an  hereditary  disease. 

Albert  H.  Callanan,  m.  d. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.l.t. 

Caleb  Henry  Clifford,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, — 
I am  now,  and  have  been,  Protestant  chaplain  in 
Cork  Union  Workhouse  for  the  last  18  or  19  years. 
I have,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  frequently 
visited  the  house,  and  turned  my  attention  to  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  inmates.  I often  wished  for 
some  alteration  in  the  dietary,  being  of  opinion 
that  its  perfect  sameness  was  not  conducive  to 
health ; 1 was  always  of  opinion  that  an  admix- 
ture of  animal  food  would  be  an  improvement, 
and  tend  to  the  health  of  the  inmaies;  I have 
frequently  examined  the  bread,  and  found  it  more 
frequently  bad  than  good.  My  impression  is,  that 
very  few  articles  for  consumption  ever  came  into 
this  house  equal  to  the  sample  contracted  for.  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  bread  used  in  this  house 
is  made  from  prime  second  flour,  the  quality  con- 
tracted for ; the  bread  was  sometimes  heavy,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  bann  used  ; the  bread  now 
placed  before  me  is  far  superior  in  quality  to  that 
generally  used  in  the  house ; I would  not  object 
to  the  bread  if  it  were  equal  to  this;  1 have  exa- 
mined the  soup ; I thought  it  a misnomer  to  call 
it  soup;  the  soup  now  before  me  is  not  a fair 
sample  of  the  average  quality,  it  is  better  in  sub- 
stance. I have  examined  the  school  children  • 
the  state  of  health  of  many  of  them  is  bad  • scro- 
fula prevails  amongst  the  children  and  some’ of  the 
adults ; I think  the  unhealthy  slate  of  the  work- 
house  inmates  proceeds  from  a combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, namely,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
atmosphere,  arising  from  the  unhealthy  site  of  the 
building;  the  bad  quality  of  the  water  heretofore 
used;  the  insufficient  hospital  classification,  owino- 
to  want  of  sufficient  hospital  accommodation  ■ the 
proximity  of  manure  to  the  walls  of  the  house 
3 G I have 
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App.No.8-  I have  seen  children  labouring  under  different  William  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Bi=hon  0f  n , 
diseases  sleeping-  m the  same  bed  ; I have  seen  a saith,— I made  an  inspection  of  the  Cork  W? 
dysenteric  patient  in  the  same  bed  with  a patient  house  within  the  past  fortnight  for  the  nur  ^ 
suffering  from  sore  eyes.  The  medicine  appeared  ascertaining  to  what  extent  Scrofula  prevail^ 
to  me  to  be  of  inferior  quality;  I refer  to  “ sarsa-  amongst  the  children  ; and  I am  sorry  to sav S 
parilla  and  opium;  they  were  wanting  in  the  impression  made  upon  me  bv  the  insnLfi 
colour  and  strength ; tins  applies  to  the  sarsa-  was,  that  scrofula  prevailed  to  a Z • 
parilla  prepared  in  the  houJeT,  I judged  of  its  extent.  It  seemed  fo  me  an Merlnce i fe'”! 
strength  by  taste  and  colour.  If  I found  the  sar-  avoid  drawing,  that  the  children  either  come  in?, 
saparilla  of  a pale  colour,  I would  come  to  the  the  house  with  the  disease,  or  that  it  was  Pno 
conclusion  that  it  had  been  badly  prepared.  I am  dered  there ; and  that  if  engendered  there 
of  opinion  that  the  dietary  m use  in  the  Cork  be  some  peculiar  cause  in  the  house  operating S 
Workhouse,  from  its  sameness  and  sometimes  in-  nmHirw  it- - or.,1  ;r.i 1 , , •*  . , .§  t0 


Workhouse,  from  its  sameness  and  sometimes  in- 
ferior quality,  tends  to  the  development  of  scro- 
fula ; the  quantity  I consider  to  be  sufficient; 
I examined  the  articles  among  the  inmates,  and 


produce  it;  and  that  if  they  brought  it  with  them 
into  the  house,  the  regimen  and  rules  applicable' to 
healthy  children  were  not  the  rules  and  regimen 
applicable  to  them.  I was  sorry  to  hear,  in  answer 


not  in  store;  I am  of  opinion  that  the  children  de-  to  my  inquiries,  that  potatoes  did  not  form??’ 
ten  orate  after  their  admission  to  the  house;  I article  of  diet  of  the  youn<>-  persons  as  it  is 
have  read  the  mayor’s  report,  and  consider  it  to  only  vegetable  that  can  be°easilv-  procured  in  • „,? 
be  substantially,  though  not  statistically*  correct,  large  quantity  all  the  year  round'.  I am  not  suffl 
I heard  many  complaints  of  the  soup,  milk  and  ciently  acquainted  with  the  dietary  of  the  house 
bread,  previous  to  the  date  of  the  mayor’s  report,  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  its  sufficiency  huf  f 
none  subsequent  to  it : up  to  the  last  six  months  should  say  that  a good  deal  depends  on  the  oua 
the  milk  was  bad  ; when  boiled  it  presented  a thin  lity  of  the  milk.  The  children  under  five  veafs 
curdy  appearance ; I complained  to  the  baker  of  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  better  health  than  those 
ft®  rli  y f°  i,  e br?d  v/i  never.comPlanied  to  above  that  age.  I observed  that  the  hospital  was 
the  Board  of  the  quality  of  the  provisions  or  of  the  overcrowded;  two  children  were  put  into  the 
medicine.  I have  heard  .that  milk,  when  bad,  was  same  bed.  I may  observe  .hat  the  poor  people  of 
sent  away,  and  hat  after  being  sent  outside  the  this  country  have  been  accustomed  to  a potato 
gate  was  brought  back  again;  I am  of  opinion  diet;  that  as  their  children  inherit 


gate  was  brought  back  again;  I t.m  of  opinion  diet;  that  as  their  children  inherit  constitution? 
that  taking  the  children  into  the  country  would  of  the  same  kind,  it  would,  in  my  opinion  be  verv 
tend  to  the  maintenance  of  their  health ; I did  desirable  that  potatoes  should  form  an  element  of 
not  express  an  opinion  to  the  guardians  that  a their  diet  it.  the  workhouse.  I mav  further  observe 
little  animal  food  would  be  neeessnw  r I tW  rl, +i,„  .i./  7 


httle  animal  food  would  be  necessary;  I never  that  during  the  famine  years  the  "poor  people^ho 
called  .heir  attention  to  the  impurity  of  the  food  ; went  into  the  workhouse  having  been  accustomed 
I sometimes  spend  two  or  three  hours  m the  to  a potato  diet  outside,  were  attacked  with  a form 

workhouse;  I do  not  visit  it  daily;  I sometimes  of  scurvy,  which  had  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
visit  the  house  twice,  thrice,  and  often  four  times  manner  as  sea-scurvy.  I would  wish  to  suggest 
m the  week.  for  the  consideration  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis 

Laleb  JrL  Clifford.  sioners  and  the  guardians,  whether  the  clogs 
Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me  which  are  put  on  the  children  at  an  early  age  is 

v n r ’ ?ot  Objectionable.  I should  say  that  the  work- 

1 . Brodie,  p.l.i.  bouse  site  is  objectionable.  I “cannot,  from  my 

— f own  observation,  speak  as  to  the  extent  to  which 

v, ...  ■ j,  ,-y  p , . . . • , r S?rofu!a  Prevails  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  this 

am  v’  bepg  CmJ  m°T\  Sa;th“I  CltyJ  ,but  1 have  informed,  in  reply  to  inquiries 

am  aitiiig  fw  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy,  Roman  made  by  me,  that  it  does  not  prevail  to  any  great 
Catholic  Chaplain,  Cork  Union  Workhouse ; I extent.  ^ b 


have  been  so  acting  for  the  last  19  months ; I visit 
the  house  almost  daily;  I have  occasionaly  exa- 


Monotony  of  diet  tends  to  engender  scrofula. 
I heard  Doctor  Popham  say,  that  children  were 


mined  the  bread  and  soup  ; it  struck  me  that  the  sent  from  the  Blind  Asylum  *to  the  workhouse, 
innSr  Birfd  'T,  oc™s,onaIIy  bad  y baked;  I there  to  die,  or  words  to  that  effect;  he  said  it 
considei  the  quantity  of  bread  allowed  to  children  with  a view  to  account  for  the  high  mortality  in 

of0mPkW0ft0  “I1"8  3 f?n'  a°Iance’  ai?d  tbata  Pint  the  workhouse,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 

tl  “eal  IS  sufficient;  the  children  in  asylum.  Doctor  Popham  subsequently  modified 

tei’°"S.  .®'e  nf  f0  heal  hy  a«  those  of  the  same  his  statement,  after  lie  had  heard  of  the  denial  of 
class  outside  ; I have  observed  a good  deal  of  the  mayor  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster. 

SS  Tk!10Uri  chlld,'e',1 ; { ara  1 adhere  t0  the  expression  in  my  letter,  that  the 

nclined  to  think  that  the  locality  is  unhealthy,  great  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  house  struck 
t darfP  Slt®’  1 consider  me  with  a painful  horror.  I am  quite  prepared  to 

that  the  ill  health  of  the  children  from  scrofula  put  in  my  letter  in  evidence. 


arises  from  the  dietary  in  use,  that  is,  from  its 
sameness  and  want  of  nutritive  elements;  my  prin- 
cipal objection  to  it  is  the  absence  of  animal  food  ; 
I do  not  consider  the  brown  bread  to  bp.  rmin’I 


tious  as  white  bread;  I am  of  opinion  that  four 
ounces  of  bread  for  the  supper  meal  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  children  from  nine  to  fifteen  ; I have 
always  found  the  guardians  most  attentive  in  pro- 
viding for  our  wants. 

Patrick  O’ Regan,  r.  c.c. 

Sworn  »and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 


Acknowledged  before  me, 
this  11th  day  of  May  1859, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 


Edward  Paul  Townsend,  being  duly  sworn, 
saith, — I am  a member  of  the  religious  com- 
munity of  Presentation  Brothers;  we  have  three 
large  schools  connected  with  our  community ; the 
admissions  to  those  schools  are  from  the  poorest 
classes  in  the  city.  In  two  of  those  schools  there 
are  at  present  between  1,100  and  1,200,  and  in  the 
third 
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third  school  between  300  and  400  children;  the 
hoys  look  healthy ; I have  not  made  any  examina- 
tions of  those  children  with  a view  to  ascertain  if 
scrofula  prevail  amongst  them.  I never,  with  a few 
exceptions,  observed  any  traces  of  scrofula ; about 
five  months  since,  a boy  named  Mahony,  11  years 
of  age,  left  our  school,  and  came  into  this  work- 
house;  he  remained  in  the  workhouse  until  within 
the  last  week,  and  then  returned  to  our  school ; on 
his  return  his  eyes  were  sore,  and  he  appeared  low 
spirited.  I have  seen  other  boys  who  had -been 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and 'they  appeared  to 
me  to  be  delicate;  they  had  been  previously  in 
our  schools ; they  improved  in  health  in  a short 
time  after  leaving  the  workhouse ; I attribute  the 
improvement  to  change  of  air  and  diet.  Out  of 
4,209  children,  who  during  the  past  two  years 
frequented  our  schools,  there  were  only  five  deaths. 
Those  4,209  children  are  of  the  poorest  classes, 
and  the  worst  fed.  When  I spoke  of  five  deaths, 

I meant  that  that  was  the  number  registered  by 
us.  We  inquire  after  the  boys  for  three  months 
after  they  leave  the  school ; if  boys  died  within 
three  months  and  a week  they  would  not  be  re- 
gistered. Mahony  told  me  that  the  diet  he  re- 
ceived in  the  workhouse  was  Indian  meal  stirabout, 
and  a pint  of  milk  in  the  morning,  and  bran  bread 
and  porridge  in  the  evening  for  dinner ; half  a pound 
of  the  same  bread  for  supper.  1 was  not  aware 
that  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  nine 
get  1 \ lb.  of  bread  and  one  quart  of  milk  daily.  I 
cannot  say  if  this  diet  be  sufficient. 

Edward  Paul  Townsend. 
Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me 
this  11th  day  of  May  1859, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 
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within  the  last  year,  that  they  were  not  getting  i„„w  5? 
enough  to  eat ; some  of  the  boys  have  improved  PP 
in  health  since  they  came  into  the  house. 

Jeremiah  Desmond. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

2’.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 


Jeremiah  Desmond,  being  duly  sworn,  saith,— I 
am  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  five  years 
actmg  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Cork  Union 
Workhouse.  The  infirm  schoolboys,  to  the  num- 
ber ol  27,  are  under  my  charge ; the  ages  of  those 
boys  vary  from  nine  to  15  ; as  far  as  I can  judge, 
eight  of  those  boys  are  suffering  from  ophthalmia ; 
seven  have  scrofula  or  scrofulous  marks ; four 
have  sore  heads,  and  eight  general  debility.  A 
majority  of  those  boys  have  been,  for  the  last  five 
years,  either  m the  infirm  ward  or  hospital ; they 
get  1 2 lb.  of  white  bread  daily ; the  doctor  visits 
tnem;  they  are  under  medical  treatment;  they 
remain  at  school  from  one  to  four;  they  are  em- 
ployed before  school  hour  either  in  cleaning  the 
working  on  the  farm;  I have  frequently 
heard  them  complain  that  they  do  not  get  enough 
to  eat ; 1 never  heard  them  complain  of  the  quality 
o the  bread  ; I rarely  heard  them  complain  of  the 
31  °f  the  mi  k;  during  six  months  of  the 
K *ty  g?t  veoetable  soup  for  dinner  in  lieu  of 
mute ; they  frequently  complained  of  the  quality  of 
e soup,  and  left  it  in  the  porringers ; I have 
twin  fr0m  intlujry  made  by  me,  I am  satisfied 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  boys  admitted  into  the 
10^!e  came  m in  a healthy  state. 

Messrs  Butcher  and  Mahony,  members  of  the 
Board,  frequently  visit  the  department  of  the 
Jonse  in  my  charge;  I have  detected  one  of  my 

sSmT  h'5  bretd 1 m“‘ioned  to  the  head 
schoolmaster  that  the  boys  did  not  consume  one- 
“ then'  |°?Pi  I reported  to  the  master  of  the 
the  ™ Tdf  'etr;fflc  ln  brcadi  the  b°ys  prefer 
ard  fh  b ‘°  th!  fl“id  P“rt  ®£p;  1 

oSs  b°yS  oomPiam  tw°  years  ago,  and  also 


Francis  H.  Cormick,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, — 
I am  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  years 
and  eight  months,  head  teacher  in  the  Cork  Union 
Workhouse.  There  are  88  boys  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  16  m my  school ; they  are,  in  general, 
weak  and  delicate.  Dr.  Townsend,  one  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  house,  gave  me  directions 
to  have  the  boys  arranged  for  him  at  half-past 
nine  o clock  this  morning ; I so  arranged  them  ■ 
he  stripped  the  boys,  and  examined  them  in  my 
presence;  I hand  in  the  result  of  his  examination. 
Dr.  lownsend  told  me  that  the  several  boys  named 
in  this  return  14,  were  suffering  from  scrofula  in 
some  form ; I hand  in  another  return,  containing 
the  names  of  13  boys  whom  the  doctor  told  me 
were  labouring  under  chronic  ophthalmia;  those 
boys  are  on  diet  4.  I attended  in  the  dining-hall 
during  meal  hours ; the  bread,  in  general  me  as 
brown  bread,  is  good ; the  sample  now  produced 
is  not  a fair  sample,  being  of  better  description 
than  that  m general  use;  the  vegetable  soup,  as  a 
vegetable  soup,  is  fair  ; the  boyshave  not  directly 
complained  of  the  bread;  as  a general  rule  they 
do  not  eat  their  soup;  the  boys  suffering  from 
chronic  ophthalmia  sleep  in  the  same  dormitories 
with  the  other  children;' the  health  of  the  boys 
has  improved  since  they  were  put  to  work  on  the 
farm ; as  a general  rule,  I would  say  that  the  boys 
do  not  improve  in  the  house.  The  medical  officer 
occasionally  visits  the  school ; I never  reported  to 
the  master,  to  the  visiting  committee,  or  to  the 
guardians,  that  ihe  boys  did  not  consume  their 
soup ; I consider  the  soup  now  produced  as  bein°- 
a fair  sample,  with  this  exception,  that  the  soup 
generally  contained  a larger  quantity  of  vegetables 
'and  a small  quantity  of  meal.  ° 

Francis  H.  Cormick. 
Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 


David  Bremen,  m.d.,  being  duly  sworn,  saith. 

withh  n-f°r  the  lasLtw<’  years’  connected 
with  No.  2 Dispensary  District ; it  is  a poor 

district,  and  includes  a rural  population.  I have 
observed  that  there  is  a great  immunity  from 
scrofnk  in  my  district.  I went  over  my  register 
oi  the  year  1857,  and  find  registered  5 707 
patients— -153  of  these  had  scrofula  fully  developed 
not  including  consumption— of  this  disease  there 
were  fifty  cases;  very  few  persons  presented 
themselves  at  the  dispensary  with  scrofula  in  a 
“tent  state;  the  number  of  scrofula  cases  during 
the  year  1858  was  about  the  same.  3 

David  Cremen. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me 

T.  Brodie,  p.  1,.  i. 


3 G 2 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  8.  Henry  Hobart,  being  duly  sworn,  sai  I It, — I 

have  been,  for  the  last  four  years,  medical  officer,: 

North  West  Dispensary  district;  nearly  all'  the 
slaughter-houses  in  the  city  are  built  in  my  dis- 
trict; the  poor  connected  with  those  houses  have 
opportunities  of  getting  scraps  of  meat.  L take  it 
that  8 per  cent,  of  the  poor  who  apply  to  me  for 
dispensary  relief  have  a scrofulous  taint;  ihis 
8 per  cent,  includes  all  cases  dependent  on  scro- 
fulous taint ; but  probably  not  more  than  2.J  per 
cent,  had  scrofula  fully  developed  at  the  time  of 
the  application  for  relief. 

S.  Henry  Hobart. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  I. 


John  Denis  O’ Flynn,,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, 
— I have  been,  for  the  last  seven  years,  connected, 
as  medical  officer,  with  the  North  Dispensary 
district;  it  is  a poor  district.  I registered  over 
1,800  cases  from  January  1858  to  December  1858  ; 
of  these,  46  had  scrofula,  including  16  of  con- 
sumption. 

John  D.  O' Flynn. 
Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie , p.  l.  i. 


latent  state;  I know  there  are  some  in  this  room 
who  have  a scrofulous  habit,  and  know  nothino- 
about  the  disease  ; there  is  a locality  in  my  district 
in  which  five  or  six  cases  of  consumption  are 
always  to  be  found. 

. Charles  Armstrong. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.l.i. 


Richard  T.  Fowler,  being  duly  sworn,  saith  — -1 
have  been  for  the  last  eight  years  connected  with 
No.  7 Dispensary  District.  It  is  a poor  district- 
a great  part  of  it  contains  a ruaral  population  • the 
workhouse  is  situate  in  the  district';  I have  not  2J 
per  cent,  of  developed  scrofula  in  my  district  • this 
per-centage  includes  consumption ; during  the  last 
six  month's  a large  number  of  children  were  affected 
with  glandular  swellings,  not  scrofulous,  which 
yielded  to  treatment ; the  poor  people  live  unon 
Indian  meal,  fish,  tea,,  coffee,  and  potatoes*  in 
abundance. 

Richard  T.  Fowler,  m.d. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 


W.  Humphries,  m.  d.,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, 
— I am  medical  officer.  Central  Dispensary  dis- 
trict; mine  is  a very  poor  district;  scrofula  pre- 
vails, to  some  extent,  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poorer  class.  During  the  last  year  between  8,000 
and  4,000  patients  attended  at  my  dispensary ; 
2J’  to  3J  per  cent,  of  the  number  were  suffering 
from  scrofula,  fully  developed  ; this  is  glandular 
swellings,  ulcerations,  diseased  joints,  and  diseases 
of  scalp;  with  the  exception. of  phthisis,  all  other 
cases  of  scrofula  are  included  in  this  centage. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  have  the  disease  in 
the  latent  state.  I have  met  with  but  very  few 
cases  of  strumous  ophthalmia;  of  those;  some 
stated  that  they  had  been  in  the  workhouse.  I 
never  directed  my  attention  to  scrofula  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  tn  what  extent  it  prevailed  in  my 
district.  My  district  includes  the  whole  flat  of 
the  city,  and  the  most  confined  and  dirty  part  of 
the  city. 

Walter  Humphries,  m.d. 
Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 


Charles  Armstrong,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, — I 
am  physician  of  St.  Luke’s  Dispensary  District ; 
I have  been  connected  with  it  for  10  years;  it  is 
not  a particularly  poor  locality  ; I have  looked 
over  my  register  from  1st  May  1858  to  30th  April 
1859;  5,108  patients  were  registered  during  that 
period  ; 63  were  entered  under  the  head  of  scrofula; 
75  under  the  head  of  consumption  ; there  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  are,  olhers  in  the  district  affected 
with  the  disease  who  never  applied  for  relief;  I 
visit  the  poor  at  their  houses ; if  I heard  that  20 
per  cent,  of  the  people  were  suffering  from  scrofula, 
I would  not  believe  it;  I would  believe  that  5 per 
cent,  suffer  from  the  disease;  many  have  it  in  a 


George  Wycher/y,  being  duly  sworn,  saith,— I 
am  physician  to  the  South  Dispensary  District; 
it  is  the  poorest  of  the  city.  In  the  lanes  there  is 
a considerable  amount  of  scrofula;  I speak  of  the 
miserable  occupants-of  the  lanes;  if  I include  the 
whole  district,  l would  say  that  the  per-centage 
would  be  two  or  three  per  cent.;  the  diet  is  very 
bad  uliere  the.  scrofula  prevails;  the  food  is  in- 
sufficient in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality;  it  con- 
sists principally  of  Indian  meal,  tea,  and  bread; 
the  district  suffered  more  from  want  of  good  water 
than  any  in  the  city;  the  clothing  and  bedding  are 
very  bad ; 5 per  cent,  is  the  least  average  of  those 
affected  in  the  poorer  classes;  I am  of  opinion 
that  poor  food  has  a tendency  to  generate  scro- 
fula; I have  just  beard  Mr.  Jennings  read  over 
the  dietary  in  use  in  the  workhouse  for  children 
from  nine  to  15,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  must  have  a most  injurious  effect  upon  their 
health  ; the  milk  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  same- 
ness of  the  diet  is  not  calculated  to  make  them 
healthy;  the  effect  of  a change  from  a better  to  a 
worse  class  of  diet  in  children  of  nine  years  would 
be  bad. 

George  Whycherly. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.l.i. 


Edward  R.  Townsend,  being  dulysworn,  saith, — 
I have  been  24  years  practising  as  a medical  man 
in  Cork.  I have  made  an  inspection  of  the  work- 
house  within  the  past  fortnight ; I went  through  it 
very  minutely.  I visited  it  every  day  for  eight 
days ; the  first  day  1 was  accompanied  by  Doctors 
Popham  and  Townsend,  and  on  the  other  days  by 
Doctors  Harvey,  Popham,  and  Townsend.  1 re- 
ceived a notification  from  the  Board  to  inspect  the 
children  of  the  house,  with  regard  to  their  sanitary 
condition.  I would  wish  to  remark,  that  finding 
this  a matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  was 
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at  first  thought,  Dr.  Harvey  and  I put  our  ideas  in 
the  form  of  a report,  which  we  will  read  and  offer 
in  evidence. 

[Dr.  Townsend  read  the  report,  a copy  of  which 
is  annexed  hereto.] 

Cork  Union. 

Report  of  Doctors  JE.  Toionsend  and  Harvey. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

In  compliance'  with  your  request,  Dr.  Harvey 
and  I have  carefully  examined  into  the  state  of 
the  Cork  Union  Workhouse,  and  likewise  of  the 
numerous  children  residing  within  your  establish- 
ment; also  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire 
institution.  We  must  express  our  perfect  satis- 
faction at  the  good  order,  cleanliness,  and  regula- 
rity which  pervade  the  whole  establishment.  No- 
thing could  be  better  regulated,  and  the  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
makiug  those  arrangements  which  prevented  the 
workhouse  from  being  a source  of  destructive  pes- 
tilence to  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Cork  Workhouse  consists"  in  a lying-in 
hospital,  a foundling  hospital,  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  and  destitute,  extensive  schools,  and  an  over- 
grown chronic  hospital.  There  are  1,900  human 
beings  residing  within  the  walls  of  this  establish- 
ment, of  whom  700  are  recipients  of  medical  re- 
lief; all  crowded  together  in  buildings  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  in  an  unhealthy  locality; 
and  considering  its  malarious  position,  we  were  not 
surprised  at  the  results  produced  on  the  health  of 
the  inmates  after  a certain  period  of  life. 

The  children  were  wonderfully  free  from  cuta- 
neous disease,  and  their  management  and  treat- 
ment reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  medical  at- 
tendants. The  disease  which  was  most  frequent, 
and  productive  of  the  greatest  evils,  was  scrofula 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  attacking  the  different  . 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  causing  in  many  in- 
stances deformity  of  appearance,  and  in  others 
rendeiiug  the  extremities  of  the  body  useless.  We 
expected  to  find  this  form  of  disease  very  exten- 
sive, as  in  the  first  place  scrofula  will  be  found, 
more  or  less,  in  all  workhouses,  and  in  our  union 
particularly  so,  because  it  receives  the  diseased  and 
wretched  offspring  of  the  profligate  and  vicious 
inhabitants  not  only  of  this  entire  city,  but  of  the 
seaports  of  Queenstown;  Monkst'own,Ringaskiddy, 
and  Passage;  besides  those  of  the  inland  villages 
of  Gianmire,  Riverstovvn,  and  Douglas  ; and  here- 
ditary taint,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  a prolific 
cause  of  this  disease.  Scrofula  will  exist  likewise 
in  the  offspring  of  healthy  parents,  under  certain 
circumstances,  which  tend  to  develop  the  peculiar 
poison  which  produces  this  disease  in  the  animal 
economy,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  damp  and  cold 
air,  innutritions  food,  deficient  clothing,  inhaling 
a vitiated  atmosphere,  and  herding  together  in 
crowded  rooms;  but  it  is  a disease  whicli, without 
any  explicable  cause,  beyond  that  of  climate, 
affects  all  ranks,  from  those  who  are  blest  with 
every  worldly  comfort,  to  the  poor  and  ill-fed 
peasant,  depending  on  a scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence;  and  we  believe  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  which  has  not  had  some  member  affected 
by  this  malady,  in  one  form  or  other.  No  care, 
no  comfort,  no  nutritious  diet,  will  altogether  pre- 
vent it;  but  it  is  elicited  by  the  causes  already 
named,  and  is  consequently  more  common  in  some 
districts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  It  is  a 
disease  altogether  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  re- 
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perature;  thus,  it  is  unknown  in  Sierra  Leone  and  

the  central  portion  of  Africa,  but  when  negroes 
are  subjected  to  the  exciting  causes,  they  fall 
rapidly  victims  to  the  disease,  the  utmost  care  and 
most  nutritious  food  failing  to  avert  the  malady. 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  had  charge  of  the  boys  brought 
over  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  for  education, 
states,  thattheboys  brought  from  tropical  climates, 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  twelve,  almost  invariably 
become  scrofulous.  We  will  now  proceed  to  show 
how  this  disease  is  produced,  and  why  it  should 
exist  in  so  severe  a form  in  your  institution. 

First,  we  have  stated  malaria,  cold  and  damp  air, 
and  an  unwholesome  locality,  are  among  the  ex- 
citing causes. 

The  Cork  Union  Workhouse  has  unhappily  been 
placed,  contrary  to  the  urgent  advice  of  one  of 
the  writers  of  this  report,  in  its  present  objection- 
able situation.  Erected  on  a low,  swampy  piece 
of  ground,  surrounded  by  bog,  extensive  marshy 
districts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vegetable 
gardens  where  extensive  vegetable  decomposition 
is  continually  going  on,  without  drainage  or  sewer- 
age of  any  kind.  The  atmosphere  is  always  loaded 
with  a damp  and  malarious  vapour,  the  effects  of 
which  are  clearly  manifested  by  the  appearance  of 
the  individuals  who  have  been  long  exposed  to 
them.  On  the  7th  of  August  1832,  before  the 
site  for  the  building  was  finally  decided  on,  I,  by 
direction  of  Mr.  Voules,  the  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  examined  the  ground, kind  reported 
most  strongly  against  its  selection  for  the  pur- 
pose. I shall  quote  two  passages  from  that  Re- 
port : — 

“ In  a medical  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be 
more  objectionable.  The  ground  is  so  situated  as 
to  receive  with  full  force  the  unwholesome  mias- 
mata arising  from  one  of  the  most  extensive  marshy 
districts  in  this  county;”  and  I concluded  the 
Report  by  saying — “ I am  of  opinion  that  were  a 
House  of  Industry  to  be  erected  on  that  piece  of 
ground,  the  inhabitants  of  its  wards  would  never 
be  free  from  ague  or  fever  in  some  of  its  severe 
forms.” 

Now,  the  same  cause  which  produces  ague  will 
frequently  produce  scrofula;  hence  the  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  aguish  countries — Holland,  See. 

The  position  of  the  present  workhouse  is  such 
that  no  system  of  drainage  can  be  carried  out. 

The  main  drains  opening  in  the  field  on  the  west 
side  of  the  establishment,  and  the  privies  being 
some  of  them  cleared  out  daily,  by  means  of 
covered  waggons,  passing  through  the  yards  where 
the  inmates  are  exhaling  poison  and  pernicious 
miasmata  ; and  other  privies,  which  are  the  main 
privies  of  the  house,  discharging  their  contents 
into  reservoirs  which  are  cleared  out  once  or  twice 
in  the  year.  Miss  Nightingale  makes  the  follow- 
ing sound  observations  in  her  pamphlet:  — 

“ Sewers  may  become  cesspools  of  the  most 
dangerous  description  if  improperly  made  and 
placed.  At  Scutari,  if  the  wind  changed  so  as  to 
blow  up  the  open  mouths  of  the  sewers,  such 
change  was  frequently  marked  by  outbreaks  of 
fever  among  the  patients,  and  by  relapses  among 
the  convalescents.  Where  sewers  passed  close  to 
or  under  occupied  rooms,  the  walls  or  covers  being 
very  defective,  exhalation  will  infallibly  escape  into 
those  rooms ; such  could  be  distinctly  perceived  in 
Scutari  Hospital ; and  cases  of  cholera  are  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  such  a cause.  Not  very  long  ago, 
five  fatal  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  rapid  succession 
among  the  nurses  in  one  of  our  civil  hospitals, 
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App.  No.  8.  which  were  traced  to  a defective  drain.”  It  is, 
therefore,  fearful  to  contemplate  what  may  be  the 
destructive  havoc  of  human  life  caused  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  drainage  in  such  an  enormous  esta- 
blishment as  this. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  causes  in  the  production  of  this  disease, 
namely,  overcrowding.  That  extraordinary  changes 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere  when  respired  by  a 
number  of  human  beings  congregated  in  confined 
situations  without  ventilation,  must  be  admitted  as 
undeniable  (acts.  On  the  20th  of  June  1766,  146 
gentlemen  and  others  were  thrust  into  a dungeon 
well  known  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  which 
was  only  18  feet  square,  123  died  before  morning. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fatal  catastrophe  which 
resulted  from  a similar  cause  in  the  Londonderry 
steamer  not  many  years  since.  In  a mitigated 
form  fever  is  produced,  and  when  the  poison 
becomes  more  diluted,  scrofula  results.  Thence  it 
is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
lanes  of  a city,  although  better  fed  and  better  clad 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  suffer 
much  more  from  the  disease.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  a French  writer  of  eminence  clearly 
elucidates  this  point : “ The  external  agenis  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  exciting  cauStes  of- scrofula 
are  peculiarities  in  diet,  situation,  and  atmosphere. 
Bad  diet  has  usually  been  stated  to  exert  peculiar 
influence.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
disease  greatly  prevails  amongst  the  ill-fed  poor, 
yet  on  examining  the  question  more  fully,  it  would- 
seem  that  the  effects  of  diet  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  as  the  disease  exists  to  a great  extent 
amongst  the  well  fed  also ; in  fact,  were  we  to  take 
our  examples  only  from  those  in  a parallel  walk  of 
life,  the  contrary  conclusion  might  be  stated  as  the 
correct  one ; for  the  poor  of  towns  who  are  much 
better  fed  than  the  poor  in  the  country,  are  the 
more  prone  to  it.  Bandeloque,  who  states  a vitiated 
atmosphere  to  be  the  sole  exciting  cause,  and  has 
analysed  all  the  other  theories  in’  order  to  dispute 
them,  brings  forward  many  strong  facts  in  favour 
of  this  position.  He  contrasts  the  scrofulous 
liability  of  the  children  of  artisans  in  Paris  with 
those  in  Picardy ; the  former,  who  are  well  fed, 
are  frequently  victims  of  the  disease,  while  the  ill- 
fed  enjoy  a comparative  immunity,  and  he  quotes 
the  memoir  of  Madier,  on  the  Medical  Topo- 
graphy of  Bour  St.  Audeol,  where  it  appears  that 
food  is  good,  abundant  and  cheap,  where  situation 
and  all  other  circumstances  concur  to  produce  a 
healthy  district,  yet  the  disease  is  found  to  be  very 
common  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  Borden 
states  the  more  conclusive  fact  of  the  sons  of 
mountaineers  who  are  sent  into  towns  to  qualify 
themselves  as  churchmen,  and  are  better  fed  than 
their  brothers  in  the  mountains,  and  yet  frequently 
become  scrofulous,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with  the 
others.  At  Palermo  it  is  very  notorious  that  the 
food  is  of  the  most  innutritious  and  worst  kind, 
yet  among  its  inhabitants  the  disease  is  almost 
unknown. 

But  another  source  exists  which  must  corrupt 
the  atmosphere  and  tend  to  eliminate  disease,  viz., 
the  crowding  of  several  hundred  diseased  human 
beings  in  buildings  called  hospitals,  but  built  with- 
out any  one  of  the  requirements  necessary  for  a 
good  hospital.  For  example,  there  are  no  water 
closets  in  any  of  the  hospitals,  male  or  female,  only 
night  chairs ; the  sick  are  generally  scattered  in 
wards  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  the  male 
hospital  is  crowded  to  a great  extent.  The  limit 
allowed  to  each  bed  on  an  average  being  only  four 
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in  lengtii.  The  wards  are  very  lofty,  but  the  wi- 
dows do  not  reach  to  the  top.  The  ventilat  is 
defechve,  and  bad  an-  accumulates.  Here  anal,,  I 
will  quote  from  Miss  Nightingale:  “ It  is  a^w V 
established  fact  that,  other  things  being  eoual 
amount  of  sicknc-ss  and  mortality  on  different  are  ° 
bears  a ratio  to  the  degree  of  density  of  the  ijodi.S 
lation.  U hy  should  undue  agglomeration  of  stk 
be  any  exception  to  this  law  ? ’Is  it  not  rather  to 
be  expected  .hat  the  constitution  of  sick  neonle 
being  more  susceptible  than  those  of  l.^althv 
people,  they  should  suffer  more  from  this  cause'? 

B.t  if  anything  were  wanting  in  confirmation  of 
this  fact,  it  vyould  be  the  enormous  mortality  in  the 
hospitals  which  contained  perhaps  the  largest  num 
her  of  sick  ever  at  one  time  under  the  same  roof 
viz.,  those  oi  Scutari.  The  largest  of  these  two 
famous  hospitals  had  at  one  time  2,500  sick  and 
wounded  under  its  roof,  and  it  has  happened  that 
of  Scutari  patients  two  out  of  every  five  have  died 
In  the  hospital  tents  of  the  Crime'a,  although  the' 
sick  were  almost  without  shelter,  without  blankets 
without  proper  food  or  medicines,  the  mortality  was 
not  above  one-half  what  it  was  at  Scutari.  * Nor 
was  it  even  so  high  as  this  in  the  small  Balaclava 
General  Hospital,  while  in  the  huts  of  the  Casile 
Hospital  on  the  heights  above  Balaclava  at  a sub- 
sequent period,  the  mortality  among  the  wounded 
did  not  reach  three  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  this 
however,  that  we  appeal  as  the  only  proof  of  the’ 
danger  of  surface  overcrowding.  It  is  to  the  fact 
of  80  cases  of  hospital  gangrene  havin«-  been 
recorded  during  one  month  at  Scutari,  and° many 
many  more  passed  unrecorded  ; to  the  fact  that  out 
of  44  secondary  amputations  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties consecutively  performed,  36  died ; and  to  the 
cases  of  fever  which  broke  out  in  the  hospital,  not 
by  tens,  but  by  hundreds.  All  experience  tells  the 
same  tale,  both  among  sick  and  well.  Men  will 
have  a high  rate  of  mortality  in  large  barracks,  a 
low  one  in  separate  huts,  even  with  a much  less 
amount  of  cubic  space.” 

The  effects  of  scrofula  are  here  very  severe,  and 
althoughevery  care  and  attention  was”  paid— good 
diet,  skilful  treatment, — the  disease  was  present  in 
a more  intense  form  than  we  almost  ever  saw  it 
before.  Surely,  crowding  a number  of  beings 
affected  with  loathsome  ulceration  could  not  con- 
tribute to  the  health  of  the  other  patients : and 
here  we  would  observe  that,  in  our  opinion,  this 
vast  receptacle  of  disease  ought  not  to  exist  as 
part  of  the  workhouse ; and  that  if  no  other 
reason  could  be  assigned,  this  alone  would  call 
for  a general  hospital.  Patients  not  taken  ill  in 
the  house  enter  for  the  sake  of  hospital  accom- 
modation, there  being  at  present  no  other  asylum 
for  their  reception.  The  guardians  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  as  far  as  order,  clean- 
liness, good  diet,  and  medical  attendance  will 
avail ; but  nothing  will  overcome  the  difficulties 
alluded  to,  as  I believe  they  have  no  power  to 
limit  the  admission.  We  have  examined,  indi- 
vidually, the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  work- 
house  under  15  years  of  age,  amounting  to  539; 
of  these  we  found  310,  or  57J  per  cent.,  healthy ; 
105,  or  19|  per  cent.,  more  or  less  affected  with 
scrofula ; 40,  or  7f  per  cent.,  labouring  under 
affections  of  the  eyes  or  lids,  and  94  under  other 
diseases.  Of  those  marked  as  scrofulous,  a large 
number  might  fairly  have  been  considered  as 
healthy,  but  we  thought  it  best  to  place  all  who 
had  their  glands  presenting  enlargement  to  the 
touch  under  this  division.  The  children  in  the 
female 
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female  and  the  infant  school  gave  us  the  impres- 
sion of  being  well  fed,  vigorous,  and  happy.  The 
boys,  on  the  whole,  are  by  no  means  so  striking  a 
group,  although  the  proportion  ofhealthv  (76/96) 
was  large;  the  infants  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Of  those  in  the  male  infirm  wards, 
composed  of  boys  sufficiently  well  to  attend 
school,  but  labouring  under  chronic  affections,  a 
considerable  number  were  separated  on  account 
of  contagious  skin  diseases,  and  the  like.  These 
amounted  to  29  of  all  sorts.  A similar  ward  for 
females  contained  27  individuals.  In  this  group 
we  were  told  that  they  were  kept  entirely  with  a 
view  to  temporarily  modifying  their  diet.  In  the 
hospitals,  as  was  to  be  expected,  we  found  a large 
amount  of  very  aggravated  disease,  advanced 
scrofula  bearing  a large  proportion  to  the  general 
mass  of  suffering.  The  number  of  scrofula  cases 
amount  lo  22  in  38  in  the  male  hospital,  and  21 
in  46  in  the  female,  a number  not  larger  than 
might  be  expected,  considering  the  extent,  of  the 
union,  and  considering  also  'that  many  chronic 
cases  apply  for  admission  to  the  workhouse  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transferred  to  the  hospital, 
as  such  cases  are  not  kept  beyond  a limited 
period  in  the  infirmaries.  Here,  indeed,  were 
many  miserable  objects,  and  hopelessly  disabled, 
but  it  struck  us  forcibly  that  in  the  male  wards, 
especially,  the  crowding,  close  air,  and  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  recovery  of  the  whole.  We  have 
seen  above  that  105  ofthe  539  children  examined 
presented  enlarged  glands,  recognisable  by  the 
touch,  marks,  diseased  joints,  &c.,  or  in  a propor- 
tion of  19|  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Is  this  a laro-e 
per-centage  as  compared  with  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  elsewhere  ? This  will  be  best  seen  by 
comparing  the  results  of  actual  examinations 
similarly  made.  Mr.  Philips,  from  examinations 
made  in  115  different  country  districts  in  Great 
Britain  arid  Ireland,  says,  that  of  133,721  children 
examined,  24§  per  cent,  presented  the  above 
marks.  In  union  houses  the  average  was  rather 
above,  for  charity  schools,  rather  below  that 
average.  In  a return  of  the  poor  of  England 
and  Wales  generally,  the  children  from  five  to  six 
show  scrofula  m the  proportion  of  about  28  per 
cent.  ; in  hospitals  and  workhouses,  about  32  per 
cent.  Again,  of  784  children  in  endowed  and 
other  schools,  where  they  were  cared  for,  the 
marks  of  scrofula  were  found  in  127,  or  16  per 
cent.  In  500  National.  School  children  brought 
up  at  home,  they  showed  in  26 £ per  cent.  In 
London  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  30  per  cent 
Un  the  continent  the  returns  show  a considerably 
higher  average.  With  regard  to  the  sufficiency 
ol  the  present  diet  for  the  support  of  the  children 
(and  we  suppose  something  near  the  minimum 
must  be  kept  to  in  workhouses)  this  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  estimated  by  a reference  to  the  quantity 
ot  waste  daily  going  on  in  the  system,  and  the 
quantity  of  elementary  principles  necessary  to 
Sf  „'vaste’  with  an  allowance  in  the  case 

ol  children  for  the  supply  necessary  for  the  growth 
r the  body  besides.  It  would  appear  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Smith,  Banall,  and  others, 
that  there  is  a daily  waste  of  about  eight  ounces 
carbon  and  200  grains  nitrogen  which  must  be 
mac  e up  by  food  containing  both  these  principles 
nr,n^aiSt’j0rA?he  body  wiI1  not  be  sufficiently  : 
p0ntnS1ced'  ,^ow>  bread  contains  about  30  per  ■ 
• ol  carbon,  and  5|  grains  of  nitrogen  to  the  ; 
unce,  ancl  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  i 
0 2S  0t  pnSOn  dietary>  has  shown  from  the  i 


- above  calculation,,  and  from  extensive  verification  Aup.  No.  3. 

; in  practice,  that  23  ounces  of  fresh  -bread,  with  

i two  ounces  of  cheese,  would  supply  the  required 
) amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  daily  lost;  and 

- would,  with  the  addition  of  water,  support  the 
, system  of  an  adult  at  rest,  for  a lengthened  period. 

In  is  shown  also  that  7&  parts  of  Indian  corn  are 
equal  in  carbon  to  10  parts  of  bread.  Hence, 

; estimating  the  value  of  the  dietary  allotted  to 
children  from  nine  to  15  years,  we  may  take  the. 

16  ounces  of  bread,  and  six  ounces  of  Indian 
• meal  as  equivalent  to  24  ounces  of  bread. 

Then — 24  oz.  bread  contain  8 oz.  nearly  of 
carbon,  and  138  grains  of  nitrogen ; 1 pint  of 
milk  -l  oz.  carbon  and  53  grains  nitrogen — 
making  8£  oz.  carbon  and  191  grains  of  nitrogen, 
supplied  by  these,  without  the  porridge;  so  that 
if  we  take  2 oz.  of  cheese  as  equivalent  in  nitrogen 
qualities  to  a quart  of  milk,  the  workhouse  dietary 
lor  children  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  is  very 
nearly  the  same  in  value  with  the  basis  dietary  for 
an  adult  at  rest,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  adequate  to  their  nutrition,  with  a full  allow-  - 
ance  for  growth  besides.  That  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  girls,  our  observation  of  their  healthy  and 
energetic  condition  above  the  male  would  seem  to 
justify  us  in  concluding,  and  it  also  appears  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  principles  thus 
applied  to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  dietary  ; that 
the  boys  do  not  thrive  so  well  on  it  may  arise 
from  their  greater  activity  and  exertion.  Jf  such 
be  the  case,  an  addition  of  l/5t!i  to  its  nutritive 
value  would  be  requisite,  according  to  the  autho-  • 
rities  quoted  above,  to  bring  it  to  the  level  re- 
quired for  the  boys.  Milk  containing,  as  it  does, 
the  four  essential  principles  of  nutriment,  namely’ 
water,  sugar,  albumen,  and  oil,  is  very  properly’ 
with  bread,  made  the  staple  article  of  diet.  Still’ 
if  some  variation  could  be  made  in  the  diet,  in- 
creasing, or  even  without  lowering,  its  nutritious 
value  by  the  introduction,  for  instance,  of  animal 
matters  yielding  an  extra  supply  of  oil,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  when  their  heat-pro- 
ducing. qualities  would  increase  their  usefulness, 
we  believe  it  would  tell  advantageously  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  But  any  amount  of  im- 
provement in  food  alone,  under  their  disadvantages 
of  confinement  and  locality,  we  are  fully  convinced 
would  do  little  towards  reducing  the  amount  of 
scrofula.  Bread  made  with  the  whole  meal  as  it 
issues  from  the  mill,  is  now  shown  not  only  to 
possess  advantages  over  white  bread,  by  the 
branny  parts  furnishing  the  nitrogen,  in  which 
w'e  have  seen  that  the  white  is  deficient,  but  also 
to  be  very  beneficial  by  its  aperient  qualities  in 
preserving-  a healthy  state  of  digestion,  where 
little  exercise  is  available.  On  these  grounds  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  children  who  are 
specially  ordered  white  bread,  are  benefited  by 
the  preference.  On  the  whole  we  may  state  that 
we  consider  the  management  of  the  workhouse  in 
the  department  which  we  have  examined,  excel- 
lent in  many  respects,  and  calculated  to  some 
extent  to  neutralise  the  disadvantages  of  the 
locality  of  the  building,  the  temperature,  &c. ; but 
we  think  that  besides  an  improved  diet,  which 
would  be  desirable,  regular  exercise  outside,  and 
away  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
workhouse,  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
regulations  for  the  health  of  the  children ; that 
the  general  health  of  the  children,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  good,  and  that  the  proportion  of  scrofula 
is  rather  small  as  compared  not  only  with  similar 
institutions,  but  even  with  the  poor  of  Enoland 
3 g 4 ° , 
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App.-No.  8.  and  Wales  generally;  that,  considering  that  the 

hospital  is  extensively  availed  of  by  others  than 

the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  the  scrofulous  cases 
are  neither  greater  in  number,  nor  severer  in  cha- 
racter than,  under  these  circumstances,  ought  to 
be  expected. 

Having  considered  all  the  causes  which  gene- 
rally lead  to  the  development  of  scrofula,  we  come 
to  the  following  conclusions,  and  for  the  reasons 
previously  assigned : First,  Dietary.  Having 
seen  that  the  children  in  the  neighbouring  unions, 
who  have  the  same  diet,  nearly,  as  those  in  the 
Cork  Union,  are  not  quite  so  subject  to  the  disease, 
it  is  plain  that  the  diet  does  not  act  as  an  exciting 
cause,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  that  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  average  of  cases  are  in  favour  of  the 
union,  the  number  so  affected  being  in  proportion 
rather  less  than  the  average  number  in  similar 
institutions*  We  must  therefore  look  to  some 
other  causes  which  tend  to  keep  up  the  disease 
when  once  it  manifests  itself'.  The  children,  up 
to  a certain  period  of  life,  are  remarkably  healthy 
in  appearance,  the  countenance  florid,  muscular 
system  well  developed,  it  is  plain  that  their  diet  is 
wholesome  ; finer  children  we  have  never  seen 
than  in  the  class  from  two  to  nine.  The  boys  in 
the  class  nine  to  fifteen  . had  not  the -same  healthy 
appearance  as  the  girls,  but  after  that  age  we  are 
led  to  think  that  both  classes  deteriorate.  We  do 
not  believe  this  would  be  entirely  prevented  by  an 
increased  allowance  of  food,  as  powerful  causes 
exist  which  interfere  with  their  further  develop- 
ment, such  as  exposures  to  malaria,  monotonous 
occupaiions,  no  mental  excitement,  and  the  like. 
We  would  advise  the  total  removal  of  all  boys 
and  girls  over  1 5,  to  open  airy  situations  in  the 
country,  where  they  could  be  employed  in  out-of- 
door.  pursuits,  the  girls  trained  to  occupations 
which  would  make  them  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. But  if  detained  here  after  the  age  specified, 
no  diet,  no  care,  will  prevent  their  becoming  a 
wretched  race,  morally  and  physically,  far  inferior 
to  the  peasantry  of  the  country. 

We  think  it  .possible  some  benefit  might  arise 
from  varying  the  diet  of  the  children,  class  nine 
to  fifteen,  by  giving  potatoes  instead  of  Indian 
meal,  two  or  three  times  a week  for  breakfast. 
This  is  merely  a suggestion,  there  being  no  facts  to 
maintain  the  necessity  of  it;  and  we  likewise 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  boys  some 
animal  food  two  or  three  times  in  the  week. 

(signed)  E.  R.  Townsend. 

J.  R.  Harvey. 


Edward  R.  Townsend,  re-examined  : — The  first 
feeling  I would  have  on  examining  your  dietary 
is,  that  there  was  too  little  variety  in  it.  I was 
surprised  to  find  so  many  children  from  nine  to 
two  years  of  age  well  grown  and  well-developed. 
I made  a formal  inquiry  through  a friend  of  mine 
from  the  Physicians  of  the  Bandon  and  Midleton 
Workhouses,  and  find  that  the  children  of  those 
houses  are  healthier  than  the  children  of  this 
house,  though  the  dietary  is  much  the  same;  it 
was  half  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Bandon.  I do  not 
come  here  as  the  partisan  of  the  mayor  or  of  the 
guardians;  I know  nothing  about  the  charges; 
I give  you  sanitary  evidence  based  on  personal 
examination  of  the  house.  I have  examined  into 
those  institutions  where  farinaceous  food  was  used, 
a dietary  I do  not  myself  approve.  I inquired 


into  the  dietary  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  • the 
children  of  that  insiitution  got  a very  superior 
diet,  which  included  meat,  soup,  vegetables  &c  • 
that  was  the  diet  of  the  old  Foundling  Hospital' 
the  children  of  that  institution  ought”  to  be  verv 
healthy,  if  diet  alone  was  the  cause,  whereas 
they  were  directly  the  reverse ; the  locality  was 

bad,  and  they  were  consequently  deprived  of  air 

and  exercise.  I called  on  the  late  medical  atten- 
dant of  that  house  ; he  writes  to  me  that  scrofula 
was  the  leading  complaint  of  the  hospital,  and 
that  it  was  most  extensive.  I made  another  in- 
quiry as  to  a children’s  school;  the  dietary  was 
very  good,  meat  every  second  day,  and  yet  scro- 
fula was  very  largely  developed  there.  It  is 
therefore,  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  exactly  as 
to  what  was,  or  what  was  not  a good  diet;  but  to 
give  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  compared  with  other  work- 
ho'uses,  your  diet  is  by  no  means  the  lowest  • on 
ihe  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  the  reverse /but 
my  opinion  is  that  the  dietaries  of  all  the  work- 
houses  are  defective.  I think  that  animal  food 
should  be  used  more  or  less  for  all  growing  chil- 
dren, and  I would  give  unskimmed  milk  to  all 
children.  1 consider  the  most  nutritious  part  of 
the  milk  is  the  oily  globule  which  is  found  in  the 
cream.  I have  read  the  mayor’s  report  superfi- 
cially, and  I am  sure  that  when  the  statement  was 
made  “ that  the  scrofula  which  prevails  in  this 
house  is  solely  attributable  to  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  dietary  in  use,”  he  had  not  investi- 
gated the  matter  so  closely  as  I have  done;  I 
found  on  comparison,  which  was  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  it,  that  the  inmates  of  several  institu- 
tions using  the  same  diet,  were  not  as  much 
afflicted  with  the  disease  as  those  of  our  union 
and  consequently,  the  inference  I drew  was  that 
the  use  of  some  preventive  diet  would  dimi- 
nish the  disease  in  this  house,  but  that  no  system 
will  altogether  prevent  it.  The  suggestions  that 
I would  make  are,  to  children  from  two  to  nine,  I 
would  give  pure  milk,  not  skimmed;  to  those 
from  nine  to  fifteen,  I would  give  animal  food, 
and  would  recommend  the  total  removal  of  all 
children  at  the  age  of  15  from  this  institution;  I 
would  send  them  to  the  country  into  situations. 
If  there  be  no  demand  for  their  labour,  I would 
get  a farm  at  some  distance  from  the  house ; I 
examined  the  bread  several  times,  its  quality 
appeared  to  me  to  be  good  ; it  is  formed  of  one 
part  of  brown  flour,  and  one  part  of  seconds.  I 
examined  the  soup ; it  is  a very  good  vegetable 
soup,  but  is  a poor  kind  of  diet;  it  is  decidedly 
nutritive,  for  it  contains  nutritive  articles,  viz., 
oatmeal,  rice,  onions,  leeks,  &c. 

I did  not  remark  that  the  children  were  stunted 
in  growth ; I never  saw  more  beautiful  children  in 
my  life  than  there  were  in  the  infant  school ; the 
girls,  from  nine  to  fifteen,  are  by  no  means  badly 
developed  ; the  boys  were  not  as  fine  and  healthy 
as  the  girls,  but  they  were  remarkably  clean  and 
well  cared  (or. 

I do  not  consider  the  dietary  of  this  house  to 
be  poisonous,  not  even  deleterious;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not  a good  diet ; a more  nutritious 
one  might  be  selected ; 1 \ lb.  of  bread  is  not  a bad 
allowance  for  a child ; I would  like  to  give  them 
potatoes. 

Dr.  Philips,  in  his  work  on  Scrofula,  states  that 
in  Mr.  Ackroyd’s  mill,  near  Leeds,  out  of  152 
children,  46  were  scrofulous ; yet  they  were  well 
fed ; got  tea,  coffee,  vegetables,  &c.  In  the 
Limerick  Workhouse  55  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were 
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were  scrofulous.  I received  a letter  from  Dr. 
Wood,  of  Bandon,  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

“ At  the  same  time  you  must  have  observed,  as 
I have,  that  the  disease  of  scrofula  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  poor,  ill-fed,  degraded  classes  of 
society.  I found,  when  medical  officer  of  a 
dispensary  district  very  near  the  sea,  that  scrofula 
prevailed  to  a fearful  extent,  although  the  farmers 
and  labourers  were  well  fed ; yet  that  was  the 
very  place  to  which  parents  having  children 
affected  with  scrofula  would  be  inclined  to  send 
them  for  cure.” 

I have  more  than  2£  per  cent,  of  scrofula  in  my 
own  private  practice ; I think  you  have  more 
scrofula  here  than  you  ought  to  have  ; so  long  as 
you  keep  children  congregated  together,  so  long 
will  you  have  scrofula,  whatever  diet  you  give 
them.  You  cannot  rely  on  dispensary  statistics; 
they  are  fallacious  and  deceptive.  Dispensary 
patients  are  a very  fluctuating  class  of  people; 
the  best  statistics  are  those  of  a fixed  population. 

Too  stimulating  diet  lias  a tendency  to  scrofula, 
as  well  as  too  poor  diet ; scrofula  is  the  prepon- 
derating disease  in  this  house  ; there  is  a large 
marsh  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  distant  half-mile  ; 
the  site  of  the  house  is  not  well-drained  ; it 
might  be  improved  by  carrying  the  drainage  to 
the  Douglas  river ; the  present  hospital  is  well 
managed  so  far  as  cleanliness  and  medical  attend- 
ance are  concerned,  but.  it  is  defective  in  every 
requisite. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  build  the  work- 
house  on  this  site,  I reported  against  it ; 1 reported 
that  the  house  would  never  be  free  from  ague  and 
fever ; the  same  vitiated  air  which,  in  a concen- 
trated form,  produced  fever  and  carried  off  seven 
of  the  guardians  who  sat  in  this  Boaid-room, 
produces  blood-poison  in  a less  concentrated  form, 
and  that  blood-poison  produces  scrofula. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  physician  is  the  physi- 
cian of  the  healthy  man  as  well  as  of  the  sick. 
He  has  to  prevent  the  healthy  from  getting  sick, 
and  therefore  no  question  of  food  or  diet  in  any 
shape  or  form  should  be  entertained  without  beino- 
first  submitted  to  the  medical  man. 

Edward  I?.  Townsend,  m.d., 

13,  Morrison’s  Quay. 


perature,  especially  when  combined  with  damp  ^p 

air,  is  a frequent  cause  of  scrofula.  _ ' 

J.  R.  Harvey. 


D.  C.  O'Connor,  m.d.,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, 
I was  physician  to  the  Cork  Union  Workhouse 
from  its  foundation  to  the  year  1856.  Scrofula  at 
all  times  prevailed  in  the  house;  to  a great  extent 
in  the  commencement;  I can’t  state  the  per-cent- 
age  during  that  time ; I be<r  to  remark,  that  work- 
house  statistics  are  most  fallacious  and  illogical. 
In  proportion  as  the  general  comfort  of  the  people 
in  the  country  improves,  the  proportion  of  sick  to 
healthy  in  a workhouse  is  likely  to  increase  by  the 
decrease  of  the  healthy.  In  1854,  the  number  of 
children  from  two  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in  this 
workhouse,  was  1,1  87,  at  present  it  is  454,  I 
account  for  the  decrease  in  numbers  by  the  going 
out  of  a great  number  of  healthy  people,  the  sick 
remaining  behind  ; there  never  were  so  great  faci- 
lities for  young  people  getting  out  of  the  work- 
house  as  i or  the  past  three  years.  I do  not  feel 
any  apprehension,  if  the  guardians  and  the  public 
do  their  duty,  that  a single  healthy  individual  need 
remain  here  after  15  years  of  age. 

The  several  causes  of  disease  to  which  children1 
of  15  years  of  age  must  be  subject  in  a work- 
house,  are  overcrowding,  liability  to  epidemics,, 
contagion,  &c. ; from  1847  to  1853,  the  numbers 
generally  in  this  building  were  over  4,000;  it  is 
not  fitted  to  contain  more  than  2,500.  In  the- 
day  rooms  of  the  infant  wards,  where  the  infants 
and  their  mothers  passed  the  day,  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  them  to  stand  ; that  was  during 
the  years  1847  and  1848.  I have  seen  the  boys 
in  their  dormitories  lying  in  bed  so  thick,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  through  the  dormitory 
without  treading  on  them.  In  1849  cholera  raced 
here — an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  raged  here  on  three 
or  four  occasions — small-pox  also  extensively  — 
an  epidemic  of  measles  two  or  three  times,  so  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  that  a child  could  attain 
to  its  fifth  or  sixth  year  in  this  house  without 
going  through  all  these  diseases,  owing  to  the 
impossibilty  of  separation  ; fora  considerable  time 
the  diet  of  all  classes  was  reduced  to  a low  stan- 
dard. All  the  circumstances  I have  mentioned 


J.  R.  Harvey,  being  duly  affirmed,  saith, — 
I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  dispensary 
statistics.  Talking  of  scrofula  in  general  terms, 
was  so  vague,  that  you  could  not  form  any  statistics 
of  it,  unless  the  question  “ what  is  scrofula,”  was 
first  decided.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  judge 
of  it,  unless  you  had  some  means  of  definite  com- 
parison; there  was  an  immense  quanlily  of  scro- 
fula m the  districts  which  the  dispensary  doctors 
never  saw,  and  never  would  see. 

If  Dr.  Callanan  examined,  as  Dr.  Townsend 
and  I did,  every  individual  case  in  this  house,  I 
will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  comparison  with 
him,  but  not  otherwise;  I could  not  have  given  a 
tabular  view  of  the  per-centage,  unless  I had  gone 
over  every  individual  case,  and  entered  them  down 
in  writing.  I was  astonished  at  the  extreme 
healthiness  of  two  of  the  classes  of  children ; 
there  are  some  extremely  bad  cases  of  scrofula  in 
some  of  the  wards. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  mentioned  by  Dr. 
lownsend,  I would  say,  that  continued  low  tem- 

0.28. 


are  recognised  by  medical  men  as  the  leading 
exciting  causes  of  scrofula.  On  that  account,  I 
am  not  surprised  to  find  the  disease  more  prevalent 
among  the  adult  children  than  the  infant  classes. 
My  colleague  and  I were  alive'  to  this  state  of 
things;  it  was  in  consequence  of  representations 
on  this  subject  that  the  larger  buildings  were  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  3,000  L.  For  the  same  reason 
it  was  recommended,  and  adopted,  to  take  a farm 
separate  from  the  house;  a farm  of  20  acres  was 
then  taken  at  some  distance  from  the  house.  The 
farm  was  subsequently  surrendered.  We  also 
procured  an  improvement  in  the  dietary  about  the 
year  1854.  For  five  or  six  years  subsequent  to 
the  year  1847,  the  influence  of  myself  and  colleague 
in  the  management  of  the  .house  was  annihilated ; 
we  were  laughed  at;  we  got  scarcely  any  assistance 
either  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  the  panic  about 
money  matters  was  so  great;  even  the  press  was 
silent.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  be  more 
generous  to  the  poor.  From  1847  to  1854  the 
diet  was  very  bad,  bad  in  quality  and  insufficient 
in  quantity ; my  colleague  and  I reported  the 
matter  to  the  guardians  and  the  Commissioners  ■ 

3 H the 
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App.  No.  '8.  the  latter  on  one  occasion  enforced  the  adoption 

of  our  suggestions.  Before  the  famine  the  Board 

was  generous,  afterwards  we  went  a little  too  far. 
I consider  them  as  good  as  any  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  Ireland. 

If  the  workhouse  site  be  malarious,  every  place 
in  Cork  is  malarious.  Intermittent  fever  does 
prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork,  but  a place  may 
be  judged  from  the  curability  of  the  disease,  and  I 
find  it  rather  easily  cured  here.  The  sewerage 
has  always  been  a source  of  trouble  and  expense 
here.  The  male  hospital  was  never  deemed  suit- 
able, it  was  never  built  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
was  always  disapproved  of;  the  wards  are  bad, 
and  there  is  a large  wall  to  the  back  which  prevents 
ventilation.  The  building  of  a male  hospital  on 
the  high  ground  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Scrofula  prevails  to  a fearful  extent  amongst 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  city; 
T have  had  great  opportunities  of  judging,  and  I 
can  say  that  scrofula  prevails  to  a great  extent 
amongst  the  poor;  it  is  a subject  medical  men 
never  speak  of  to  the  upper  classes,  but  it  unfor- 
tunately prevails  amongst  them  too;  many  amongst 
the  upper  classes  die  of  scrofula,  without  its  ever 
being  known  what  they  die  of.  One-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  die  of  internal  scrofula ; I 
include  consumption,  and  everything  that  internal 
scrofula  means;  when  people  speak  of  this  place, 
they  forget  there  is  registered  misery  here,  but 
unregistered  misery  outside.  It  would  be.  well  if 
people  looked  after  misery  outside;  I send  many 
persons  to  hospital  here ; I this  week  received  a 
letter  from  a young  man,  pouring  blessings  on  me 
for  having  sent  him  into  the  workhouse  hospital. 
I have  no  reason  for  knowing  that  scrofula  prevails 
in  Cork  more  than  in  other  towns  of  Ireland.  It 
is  a painful  truth,  that  half  the  children  who  are 
born  die  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
I do  not  think  that  the  children  outside,  except 
those  of  the  better  class  of  tradesmen  and  farmers, 
are  better  fed  than  those  here.  Potatoes  have 
not  a tendency,  per  se,  to  prevent  scrofula ; I 
think  it  most  desirable  for  general  health  to  have 
vegetables,  but  for  scrofula  they  have  no  effect; 
many  ipersons  confound  scorbutis  with  scrofula 
when  talking  of  vegetables.  I would  not  say  that 
the  Monastery  schools  are  a criterion  of  the  preva- 
lence of  scrofula;  scrofula  prevents  many  from 
going  to  school ; you  should  ask  the  children,  have 
they  a brother  at  home  with  it ; it  would  be  just 
as  if  I met  the  healthy  children  from  this  house 
walking  on  the  road,  and  from  that  inferred  that 
there  was  no  scrofula  in  the  house. 

Children  are  sometimes  born  with  scrofula ; 
after  two  years  of  age  it  attacks  the  external 
glands,  the  neck,  &c. ; after  15  years  of  age  the 
disease  becomes  internal.  Tf  you  ask  a medical 
man  what  is  the  best  diet  to  prevent  scrofula,  he 
will  tell  you  a good  strong  diet,  meat  every  day. 
A poor  diet  with  a person  living 'in  a natural  state, 
would  be  better  than  the  most  sumptuous  fare  in 
a workhouse.  1 do  not  think  that  the  diet  the 
children  from  two  to  nine  get  here  would  engender 
scrofula;  children  in  & workhouse  cannot  be  as 
healthy  as  those  living  outside;  children  in  a 
workhouse  would  require  better  food  than  children 
outside,  to  keep  them  in  health.  Dr.  Popham  and 
I put  the  most  libera!  construction  we  could  on 
sickness  in  the  house;  when  we  found  anything 
the  matter,  with  the  inmates,  we  registered  them  as 
sick. 

I think  it  has  been  a great  misfortune  that  there 
has  not  been  a good  convalescent  diet,  quite  inde- 


pendent of  hospital  registry.  As  regards  the  pre- 
sent diet,  I would  not  trouble  pnyself  about  the 
-variety,  if  the  quality  was  good.  As  regards  siivino- 
the  inmates  meat,  I can  only  answer,  it  would 
benefit  them  much  if  they  got  it ; I would  give  it 
to  them  every  day  if  I could.  I am  not  here  to 
settle  that;  let  it  be  settled  by  the  Commissioners 
the  guardians,  and  the  'public.  When  I had  charge 
of  the  workhouse  hospital,  there  were  a large  num- 
ber of  persons  on  hospital  diet,  though  not  hospital 
patients,  and  I had  cause  to  regret  having  put 
them  back  on  house  diet.  I felt  myself  under  no 
obligation  with  reference  to  the  diet  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  because  the  responsibility  was  taken  off 
my  shoulders.  The  Commissioners  consider  them- 
selves as  well  able  to  judge  of  the  kind  of  diet  for 
able-bodied  persons  as  could  be,  and  they  were 
perfectly  right;  and  when  we  did  necessarily  in- 
terfere, we  were  told  by  some  of  the  guardians  that 
it  was  not  our  business,  it  was  our  business  to  look 
after  the  sick,  consequently  we  had  no  obligations 
in  the  matter,  except  if  we  thought  that  any  parti- 
cular diet  produced  an  ill  effect  on  the  inmates,  we 
had  liberty,  with  sanction  of  the  Board,  to  make 
an  alteration,  which  alteration  should  be  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  for  their  approval ; but  we  should 
have  some  especial  reason  for  interfering wvith  the 
diet  of  the  able-bodied.  I think  that  the  children 
from  'two  to  five  years  of  age  ought  to  get  new 
milk,  and  not  skimmed  milk.  1 disapprove  of 
brown  bread  for  any  class,  and  I do  so  on  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of 
health.  Doctors  differ  on  this  point;  I have  read 
the  opinion  of  some  medical  men  as  to  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  brown  bread  being  more  nutritive 
than  white,  and  if  the  human  stomach  was  a labo- 
ratory, it  would  be  all  well;  but  if  the  mill  will 
separate  the  'component  parts,  it  is  better  to  let 
the  mill  do  it,  than  to  have  it  done  in  the  boy’s 
stomach.  The  boys  would  do  anything  to  get  the 
white  bread;  liking  has  something  to  do  with 
digestion;  besides  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
baking  brown  bread.  Again,  there  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  detecting  the  quality  ; the  first  requisite 
of  diet  is,  that  its  quality  could  be  easily  detected; 
you  can  test  the  white  bread  readily  with  the  eye 
and  nose  ; you  have  no. means  of  testing  the  brown 
bread. 

There  is  one  other  remark  I wish  to  make;  it 
is  in  reference  to  potatoes.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
misfortune  to  the  inmates  of  this  house  that  befel 
them  since  the  famine,  if  potatoes  become  again 
the  general  diet  of  the  house.  If  used,  as  in  Eng- 
land, merely  as  a vegetable,  it  would  be  all  very 
well.  They  are  not  as  nutritious  as' the  food  they 
are  getting  at  present ; and  then  there  is  the  im- 
possibility of  testing  their  quality ; one  Class  of 
potatoes  contain  once  and  a half  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  another ; then  you  have  to  dispose  of  the 
offal,  which  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  potato.  There  was  a time  when  the  same 
parties  were  contractors  for  supplying  potatoes, 
and  also  for  taking  away  the  offal.  In  instances, 
half  was  taken  away  in  offal ; the  worse  the 
quality  of  the  potato,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
offal.  The  worst  potatoes  in  Cork  were  those 
supplied  ‘to  the  workhouse.  I would  consider  it 
desirable  that  pota.oes  should  be  used  iu  the  por- 
ridge or  soup ; when  I say  I disapprove  of  pota- 
toes, I refer  to  them  as  an  article  of  diet;  when 
I was  connected  with  this  house  the  soup  was 
good. 

There  is  a regulation  of  the  Commissioners  I 
would  wish  to  see  altered ; I never  had  a quarrel 
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with  the  Commissioners  ; on  the  contrary,  I have 
a very  great  respect  for  them ; 1 look  upon  the 
separation  of  mother  and  child  at  two  years  of  age 
as  inhuman.  It  was  enforced  here  very  often  to 
my  great  annoyance.  I must  say  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  were  always  anxious  to  evade  this 
rule;  the  rule  ought  not  to  exist;  there  ought  not 
to  be  separation  between  mother  and  child  until 
the  latter  is  six  years  old.  I also  think  that  the 
mother  ought  to  have  frequent  intercourse  with 
her  male  and  female  children,  even  after  they  are 
separated  in  the  schools.  I derived  much  assist- 
ance from  a mother’s  inspection  of  her  own  c hild. 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  inspect  a child  frequently, 
but  no  one  can  detect  the  beginning  of  disease  in 
a child  so  well  as  its  mother.  I deem  it  indis- 
pensable, both  for  keeping  up  the  affections  be- 
tween the  parent  arid  the  child,  which  may  after- 
wards relieve  you  of  the  burden,  and  also  for 
saving,  the  child,  because  the  mother  will  protect 
it  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  I do 
not  think  it  desirable  to  have  in-door  labour  for 
any  child  under  15  years  of  age.  It  does  not  do 
to  set  a boy  down  to  a tailor  or  shoemaker  at  12 
years  of  age  ; the  rooms  in  which  they  work  are 
bad  or.  close,  at  least  if  they  be  the  same  which 
were  in  use  when  £ was  here ; what  little  he  learns 
makes  him  only'  a botch,  and  not  fit  for  the  trade. 
What  is  wanted  is  out-of-door  play  or  work ; there 
ought  to  be  a playground  for  the  children.  I do 
not  put  so  much  stress  on  food;  I tell  you  that 
you  are  going  wrong  if  you.  devote  your  entire  at- 
tention to  diet ; I have  observed  a tendency  in  all 
classes  in  this  house  to  make  fat,  and  not  muscle; 
to  engender  muscle,  what  you  want  is  play  and 
work.  I am  aware  that  vegetable  diet  tends  to 
create  fat  more ' than,  muscle,  and  that  what  is 
wanted  to  dev, elope  muscle  is  animal  food,  but  at 
the  same  time  exercise  is  necessary.  If  you  tie 
up  you  arm  for  a month  you  will  have  very  little 
muscle  on  it.  I think  it  is  a very  great  mistake 
not  to  have  more  ground,  attached  to  the  house ; 
I think  a playground  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage; wl)£t  you  want  is  enjoyment  and  happiness, 
which  will  cost  you  nothing.  I do  not  think  it 
is  right  to  put  clogs  on  children  while  young ; of 
the  two,  I would  rather  inure  them  to  go  without 
shoes. 

In  my  opinion,  orphans  should  be  nursed  out 
of  the  house  until,  six  years  of  age,  and  able  to  con- 
tend with  the.  system  of  a workhouse.  I think 
that  widows  with  two  or  more  children  might.get, 
say  2 s.  6 d.  a week,,  which  would  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  out  of  the  house.  The  country 
is  now  in  such  an  altered  condition,  that  a revision 
of  the  poor  law  system  is  desirable.  The  general 
management  of  the  Cork  Workhouse  may  bear 
competition  with  any  institution,  in  the  country. 

Denis  Cfias.  O’Connor,  a.b., m.d.,  p.q.u. 

Sworn,  and  acknowledged  before  me,. 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i. 


John  Popham,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, — I am 
senior  medical,  officer  of  Cork  Union  Workhouse. 
At  present  I have  in  hospital  48  girls  from  nine 
to  15;  oftiiese,  22  are  cases  of. scrofula,  and  26  of 
other  diseases;  of  those  22,  two  are  children 
under  nine,  and  not  strictly  belongitig  to  my  der- 
partment.  One  is  the  child  of  a woman  who  is  in 
hospiial  with  syphilis,  and  three  came  in  from 
town  lately  with  scrofula. 

0.28. 


In  the  convalescent  and  infirm  school  there  are 
28-cases,  of  which  about  one-half  are  healthy  and 
fit  to  be  discharged  into  the  healthy  school.  Of 
those  28,  four  are  scrofulous,  three  having  the 
disease  in  the  glands  of  the  neck;  one  very  slight. 
In  the  healthy  school  there  was  one  case  of  cured 
scrofula ; of  the  22  in  hospital,  nine  have  glan- 
dular swelling  of  the  neck  ; four  of  those  are  not 
ulcerated.  Four  have  it  on  one  hand  or  arm ; 
one  is  a case  of  “ cancrum  oris;”  five  have  it  on 
two  parts  of  the  body,  and  two  are  cases  of  general 
scrofula.  The  total  deaths  in  the  house  for  the, 
last  5g  years  were  3,208  ; of  those  103  died  from 
scrofula— that  gives  one  in  ,31.  I have  analysed: 
those  103  deaths  : 11  were  under  five  years  of 
age  (six  males  and  five  females) ; from  five  to  nine, 
three  male^aod  five  females;  from  nine  to  fifteen, 
14  males  and  nine  females;  from  15  to  30,  12 
males  and.  nine  females,  from  80  to  50,  nine  males 
and  13  females ; and  from  50  upwards,  3 males  and 
16  females;  giving  a total  of  47  males  and  56 
females'.  The  number  of  deaths  from:  scrofula, 
during  the.  same  period,  amongst  children  under 
1-5  years,  was  41,  viz.,  23  males  and  18  females. 
The  next  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  duration  of 
those  41  children  in  the  house  : 24  were  under 
12  months  in  the  house,  three  under  two  years, 
and  14  over  two  years. 

1 have  taken  the  mortality  of  children  under 
two  years  of  age  for  the  last  two  years.  In  1858 
there  were  103  deaths  ; in  1859  there  were  53. 

Of  the  next  class  of  children,  from  two  to  five 
years  of  age,  there  were  21  deaths  in  1858,  and 
eight  in  1859.. 

Of  the  class  from  five  lo  nine,  there  were  nine 
deaths  in  1858,  and  three  in  1859. 

Of  the  class  from  nine  to  fifteen,  there,  were  19 
deaths  in  1858)  and  19  in  1859. 

Proportion  of  infant  deaths  to  the  whole  mor- 
tality is  one  to  five  and  three-fifths;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  of  children,  of  all  ages,. to  the 
whole  mortality  is  as  one  is  to  three  and  two- 
thirds. 

In  alluding  to  scrofula,  I think  bad  water  is  a 
most  important  cause.  I have  in  those  bottles, 
samples  of  the  pump-water  which  has  been  used 
in  the  house  up  to  the  present  day;  and1  of  the 
pipe-water  now  being  introduced  into  the  house. 

The  doctor  tested  the  waters : in  the  former, 
salts  of  lime  existed  in  large  quantity.  The 
latter  was  pure. 

The  presence  of  lime  in  water  is  an  important 
fact  as  regards  scrofula,  for  on  analyzing  scro- 
fulous tumours  we  find  salts  of  lime  in  their 
substance.  In  Switzerland  there  is  a disease 
called  “ goitre,”  a swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
of  the  neck ; this  disease  is  found  in  districts, 
where  the  inhabitants  use  snow  water.  It  is 
found  that  this  disease  prevent?  the  development 
of  internal  scrofula;  and  I would  say,  that  the 
prevalence  of  external  scrofula  in  this  house  often 
prevents  the  development  of  internal  scrofula. 
In  Sologue,  in  France,  where  the  vegetation  is 
derived  from  silica,  and  not  from  lime,,  scrofula 
is  not  found. 

Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  has  remarked,  that 
sometimes  when  the  disease  is  too  violently  at- 
tacked .by  curative  means,  the  lungs  get  affected. 
There  is  another  fact  bearing  on  this — a con- 
sumptive woman  when  nursing  a child  is  apt  lo 
give  it  scrofula)  and  on  analysing  the  mother’s 
milk  it  is  found  to  contain  lime  in  abundauce, 
which  affords  a.  strong  reason  that  consumptive 
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App.-No.  8.  females,  or  (hose  with  a tendency  to  it,  ought 
— — never  to  nurse. 

I now  come  to  some  other  cause  of  scrofula 
in  ihis  house. 

Firsf,  as  to  the  point  of  situation  : 

Dr.  Callanan  stated  that  there  were  no  diseases 
in  this  house  but  scrofula,  arising  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  a bog.  1 speak  from  experience,  that 
. cases  of  ague,  in  great  numbers,  have  arisen  from 
its  proximity  to  Ballyphehane  bog.  There  is  no 
outlet  for  the  sewerage  of  the  house,  and  on  pass- 
ing this  day  through  Fitton’s  field,  1 saw  large 
open  cesspools  with  pu i re fying  matter  in  them: 
.this  field  adjoin*  the  workhouse. 

The  next  point  to  which  I shall  allude,  is  the 
confined  air  of  the  house.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  which  necessarily  prevent  venti- 
lation in  the  lower  apartments,  and  the  children 
when  kept  in  the  lower  apartments  are  exposed  to 
this  malarious  influence. 

There  is  another  cause — light.  We  know  that 
solar  light  has  a great  influenc“  in  preventing 
deformity.  One  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  Paris, 
M.  Andral,  has  stated  that  the  cases  of  rickets  in 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  came  from  narrow  streets 
with  lolty  houses,  preventing  the  influence  of  sun- 
light. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  workshops  in  the 
upper  building  are,  from  want  of  light,  injurious. 

I agree  with  Dr.  O’Connor,  that  the  boys,  who 
I am  told  are  kept  there  some  hours  in  the  day, 
should  be  allowed  more  into  the  open  air. 

1 have  an  objection  to  infirm  children  being 
kept  long  at  school;  I think  that  three  hours  a 
•day  is  too  much-  for  that  class,  and  I would  sug- 
gest a shorter  period. 

In  judging  the  causes  of  scrofula,  we  must  take 
into  account  hereditary  or  parental  influence  : 
workhouses  are  frequently  inhabited  by  children 
of  the  lowest  and  most  sickly  parents,  and  I do 
not  think  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth  by  comparing 
the  children  of  a workhouse  with  those  of  any 
school  in  Cork. 

Dr.  Combe  has  observed,  “ If  the  children  of 
any  workhouse  are  contrasted  with  those  of  even 
a common  country  school,  their  physical  and 
moral  inferiority  is  seen  to  be  well  marked ; and 
in  the  expression  of  enjoyment  peculiar  to  early 
age,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking.” 

I need  hardly  say  there  are  a number  of  children 
in  this  house  the  offspring  of  syphilitic  mothers ; 
and  many  of  them  have  been  in  a low  slate  of 
health.  Among  the  causes  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  scrofula  among  parents  intemperance  is 
one.  If  we  look  to  the  children  they  are  liable  to 
theepidemics  of  measles, scarlatina,  and  small-pox, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  productive  of  scro- 
fula; they  leave  the  constitution  deteriorated. 

I now  come  to  another  point — ventilation;  The 
younger  the  child  the  more  need  it  has  of  air. 
From  the  crowded  state  of  this,  house  at  times 
many  of  the  children  must  have  suffered  from  this 
cause.  As  an  instance  of  the  injuiious  effects  of 
vitiated  air  on  the  health  of  children,  1 may  men- 
tion, that  in  a boy’s  school  in  Norwood,  where 
they  were  well  fed,  scrofula  prevailed  amongst 
them.  It  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  diet. 
Dr.  Arnott  was  called  in  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and  tracid  it.  to  want  of  ventilation.  The  late 
Surgeon  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  was  called  in^to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  scrofula  in  the  Bethesda 
school,  in  Dublin,  and  he  found  it  to  aiise  from 
the  children  being  kept  in  the  school-room  after 
school  hours,  instead  of  sending  them  out  to  play. 


On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  scoolmistress 
was  in  the  habit  of  embezzling  the  diet,  but  that 
she  sent  the  children  out  to  play.  She  was  re- 
moved. and  a new  schoolmistress  appointed,  who 
gave  the  children  good  food,  but  confined  them  to 
the  h use ; and  it  was  from  that  time  the  disease 
began. 

Now,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  diet  of  the  house 
on  scrofula,  I argue  thus: — A single  cause  oir>ht  to 
be  invariably  followed  by  an  effect.  If  diet  was 
the  cause  of  scrofula,  it  'ought  to  exist  wherever 
the  diet  was  the  same  as  here.  The  statistics  of 
union  workhouses  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

As  regards  vegetable  diet,  100,000,000  of  the 
human  race  live  almost  exclusively  on  rice;  and 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  scrofula  does  not  pre- 
vail to  any  great  extent  amongst  them.  I certainly 
would  wish,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  new  milk 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  children;  and  with  re- 
spect. to  the  adult  classes,  I would  suggest  the 
addition  of  some  animal  diet.  I consider  that  a 
bread  and  milk  diet  contains  all  the  stamina! 
elements  of  food,  if  they  be  of  good  quality. 

With  regard  to  potatoes,  much  might  be  said 
for  and  against.  They  hold  a very  low  scale  as 
an  article  of  food  in  comparison  with  bread  ; in 
fact  they  are,  by  some  authors,  supposed  to  be  a 
cause  of  scrofula. 

I do  not  attribute  the  scrofula  in  this  house  to 
the  dietary.  If  they  got  the  same  diet  outside  they 
would  not  get  sciof’ula. 

The  quantity  is  sufficient  if  the  article  be  «ood. 
Dr.  O’Connor  and  l had  frequently  to  object  to 
the  quality  of  the  food.  Milk  is'  an  article  we 
have  had  frequently  to  condemn,  and  the  masier 
was  directed  to  have  it  analysed  by  Dr.  Blyth. 
Dr.  Townsend  and  I made  a report  to  the  Board 
about  12  months  ago,  recommending  an  improve' 
ment  in  the  dietary.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Board. 
The  recommendaiion  was  that  the  children  should 
get  one-and-a-half  pound  of  white  bread,  and  one- 
and-a-half  pint  of  new  milk  daily. 

Inquiry  adjourned  to  11  o’clock  on  Monday. 


Dr.  Popkam  re-examined. — In  1854,  we  re- 
commended that  the  infirm  dietshould  beformales, 
one-and-a-haif  pound  of  bread,  and  one  quart  of 
milk  ; for  females  a proportionate  decrease. 

As  a general  rule,  our  . reports  were  adopted  by 
the  Board.  I have  no  immediate  recollection  that 
any  of  our  suggestions  were  refused  to  be  aettd 
upon.  We  were  seldom  called  to  task,  except  to 
show  a reason  to  the  Board. 

I wish  to  mention  a matter  which  I omitted  in 
my  evidence  on  Saturday. 

The  total  number  of  sick  admitted  to  the  work- 
house  hospital,  from  25th  March  1857  to  25th 
Maich  1859,  was  9,433;  total  deaths,  871;  by 
dividing  the  mortality  into  the  number  of  sick,  it 
gives  a ratio  of  nearly  one  to  11. 

1 do  not  recollect  that  T was  ever  snubbed  by 
the  Board  for  having  made  a report ; I have  been 
allowed  the  fullest  latitude  in  giving  nourishment 
to  the  sick. 

Some  of  the  children,  from  nine  to  15,  have 
been  in  the  house  since  the  famine,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  famine  has  left  an  indelible  impression. 
The  diet  of  the  children  from  nine  to  15  is  more 
varied  than  the  diet  of  children  (rom  two  to  nine, 
and  equally  nutritious  in  quality.  I do  not  con- 
sider that  my  department  is  over-crowded  ; the 
ventilation  is  sufficient;  I have  been  frequently 
through 
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-through  the  male  hospital ; the  lower  wards  are 
very  objectionable,  in  consequence  of  having  a high 
wall  behind  them  ; the  same  objection  does  not 
apply  to  the  'upper  wards ; I don’t  consider  the 
•lower  wards  a suitable  place  for  scrofulous  patients ; 
if  they  were  put  in  the  upper  story  of. the  same 
■building,  it  would  be  a better  arrangement ; the 
scrofulous  patients  require  the  best  air,  the  best 
food,  and  the  best  treatment.  At  the  time  the 
mayor  visited  the  house,  my  scrofulous  patients  in 
hospital  were  getting  meat,  porter,  white  bread, 
&c.  In  the  infirm  school  we  had  a sub-class  on 
bread  and  milk.  As  to  the  general  quality  of 
food,  I should  pronounce  it  good  ; there  were  ex- 
ceptions; we  have  frequently  reported  about  the 
bread;  the  milk,  during  the  summer  months,  has 
been  frequently  bad,  and  returned  to  the  con- 
tractor; other  milk  was  substituted.  I have  ex- 
amined the  vegetable  soup;  I cannot  say  that  I 
saw  any  great  change  in  it  from  time  to  time;  I 
never  saw  less  vegetables  in  the  soup  than  lately; 
this  is  a bad  season  for  vegetables. 

I am  in  favour  of  improving  the  die:  ; I con- 
sider that  the  children  have  a sufficient  diet  to 
maintain  them  in  health,  but  I would  be  glad  to 
:get  them  a better  diet  ; I recommend  that  a 
better  diet  should  be  given,  and  I think  the  aged 
and  infirm  should  got  tea;  they  had  tea  for  a long 
time;  they  have  not  any  now;  we  considered  at 
the  time  that  good  milk  was  more  nutritious. 
There  are  150  girls  under  my  charge,  and  28  of 
them  have  more  or  less  of  scrofula.  I observed 
that  Dr.  Callanan  gives  a larger  number,  but  he 
did  not  use  either  pen  or  pencil ; he  looked  at  the 
•bases  without  taking  notes;  the  consequence  is, 
he  represented  that  there  were  38  cases  of  scro- 
fula in  my  wards,  while  in  reality  there  were 
■only  22. 

A person  may  have  scrofula,  and  die  of  other 
disease.  People  labouring  under  scrofula  have 
deteriorated  constitutions,  and  go  off  more  rapidly. 
A person  coming  in,  though  labouring  under 
scrofula,  would,  as  a general  rule,  if  he  died  from 
any  other  disease,  be  entered  as  having  died  of 
that  disease,  and  not  of  scrofula.  I do  not  con- 
sider the  bad  water  as  the  sole  exciting  cause  of 
-scrofula,  but  one  of  a combination  .of  causes,  to 
which  an  arithmetical  value  has  been  assigned,  in 
order  to  mark  the,  respective  proportions  of  each. 

I do  not  include  deaths  from  consumption,  or 
tabes  mesenterica.  Pulmonary  consumption  is 
not  frequent  here.  There  have  been  cases  of 
ague.  It  does  not  prevail  so  much  lately.  This 
house  is  not  remarkable  for  fever.  There  has 
always  been  scrofula  in  this  house.  Several  kinds 
■ol  disease  are  cured  as  rapidly  here  as  in  any  other 
hospital;  the  cases  that  are  permanently  in  the 
house  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  house  for  change 
of  air,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluences Hkely  to  perpetuate  bad  health. 

1 don’t  lemetnber  the  dietary  to  have  been 
under  the  Commissioners’  minimum  scale.  I 
think  it  desirable  to  improve  the  dietary  of  the. 
children.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I would 
recommend  meat  three  times  in  the  week,  but  I 
would  recommend  animal  broth.  If  you  expose 
children  to  the  evil  influence  of  bad  air,  bad 
water,  and  close  confinement,  their  diet  is  not  of 
much  importance ; but  if  you  alter  other  things, 
then  it-  would  contribute  to  an  improved  sanitary 
state.  A celebrated  French  surgeon  was  of 
opinion  that  the  English  had  more  scrofula  than 
the  French,  although  the  former  were  fed  on  beef 
steaks  and  porter.  The  children  should  have 
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open  air  exercise ; they  have  to  pass  through  ^ pp.  Xo. 

four  or  five  epidemics.  I cannot  exactly  tell  

what  is  the  space  between  the  beds  in  hospital ; 
it  is  at  least  three  feet.  We  have  free  ventilation. 

Whenever  a number  of  sick  persons  are  congre- 
gated together,  the  air  becomes  vitiated.  I was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 

O’Brien,  p.  l,  l,  namely,  the  eredi  m of  an  hos- 
pital on  the  site  of  the  wooden  building,  it  being 
more  elevated  and  free  from  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding agencies. 

There  are  at.  present  four  children  in  the  Lock 
ward,  the  offspring  of  syphilitic  mothers.  I 
cannot  say  what  is  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  children  should  be 
left  with  their  mothers  up  to  five  or  six  years  of 
age.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  present  diet  is 
sufficient,  and  the  proof  is,  that  there  are  children 
in  the  house  since  infancy  who  have  received  no 
other  diet,  and  they  are  healthy.  I consider  the 
diet  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  health, 
surrounded  by  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
already  described. 

There  is  no  connexion  between  ague  and 
scrofula.  I agree  in  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  dietary  of  the  children  between  two  and 
fifteen. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  about  the 
nutritive  properties  of  white  bread  and  brown 
bread  ; the  white  is  better  adapted  for  invalids, 
because  the  brown  irritates  the  bowels,  and  is 
laxative  in  its  effect.  I think  the  amount  of 
nutriment  is  sufficient  for  boys  leading  a seden- 
tary life,  but  not  sufficient  for  boys  working  in  the 
open  air  ; in  consequence  of  muscular  exertion, 
they  require  a better  description  of  diet. 

I do  not  want  to  impugn  the  testimony  given 
by  the  dispensary  doctors;  they  can  have  their 
own  opinions.  I have  been  a dispensary  doctor 
myselt,  and  ought  to  have  considerable  experience, 
and  that  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  who  have  the  disease  not  developed, 
may  have  it  in  a latent  state. 

John  Popham,  m.d. 

Sworn  and  acknowleged  before  me, 

T.  Prodie,  p.  l. 


William  Fitzmaurice,  Master  of  the  Workhouse, 
being  duly  sworn,  saith, — I had  frequent  cause  to 
complain  of  the  provisions,  and  had  a great  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  the  contractors  to  supply 
articles  according  to  sample;  there  were  some  con- 
tractors with  whom  I had  more  trouble  ihan 
others;  with  some  a note  to  them  was  sufficient. 
When  articles  were  bad,  the  general  practice  was 
to  send  them  back,  and  get~others,  or  purchase 
articles  in  t heir  stead,  and  charge  the  difference  in 
price  to  the  contractors.  I have  made  written 
reports  to  the  Board ; made  report  on  the  7th 
October  and  25th  November,  about  the  milk. 
Orders  were  made  by  the  Board  on  the  reports. 
I have  made  other  reports,  copies  of  which  I take 
leave  to  hand  in.  Whatever  articles  of  food  I was 
ordered  to  dispense,  I always  dispensed  fairly  and 
conscientiously.  I think  the  giving  out  of  the  pro- 
visions is  sufficiently  supervised  to  enable  me  to 
slate  that  the  paupers  get  what  is  intended  for 
them.  Some  time  after  1 came,  a good  deal  of 
my  time  was  occupied  with  people  coining  to  me, 
saying  their  bread  was  not  weight.  The  master 
baker  was  anxious  to  show  a large  return  of  loaves 
3 H 3 and 
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. 8.  and  the  loaves  were  often  light.  1 directed  that 
scales  should  be  placed  on  each  dinner  table,  arid 
every  ration  of  bread  weighed,  and  any  that  were 
found  to  be  deficient  in  weight,  were  made  good 
from  broken  bread. 

The  soup,  so  far  as  the  ingredients,  is  generally 
good  of  its  kind.  On  the  ocsasion  of  Dr.  Calla- 
nan’s  visit  here,  the  soup  was  wrc-tcbedly  bad.  I 
can  assure  you,  that  knowing  the  soup  was,' before 
that  day  and  since,  equal  to  what  you  have  seen, 
I did  suspect  some  foul  play.  When  Dr.  Callanan 
called  for  a sample  of  the  soup,  I sent  for  it,  and  I 
suspected  that  some  of  the  vegetables  were  taken 
out  cf  it  on  its  way  from  the  kitchen.  I subse- 
quently made  inquiry,  and  found  that  on  that  very 
morning  two  or  three  of  the  fire-bars  gave  way,  so 
that  the  soup  was  not  half  boiled.  There  was  at 
times  a scarcity  of  cabbage,  and  soup  does  not 
make  any  great  show  without  it.  The  sample  of 
the  soup  which  was  product  d here  on  Thursday 
last,  was  a fair  sample  of  the  soup  generally  used 
in  this  house ; 1 have  olten  seen  it  much  better. 
I never  saw  “ cairogues”  or  black-beetles  in  the 
soup,  but  one  may  have  got  into  it;  it  might  occur 
in  a gentleman’s  private  cookery.  1 frequently 
knew  the  boys  not  to  take  their  soup,  and  asked 
the  reason,  and  was  told  they  did  not  care  about 
it;  I never  heard  them  complain  of  the  quality  of 
the  food.  1 have  known  the  girls  to  leave  their 
milk ; stirabout  has  been  left.  The  house  has 
during  my  time  been  overcrowded : it  is  not  so 
now.  1 would  like  to  see  the  children’s  hospital 
not  so  crowded  ; 1 should  like  to  see  the  male 
hospital  with  not  so  many  in  it.  The  health  of  the 
children  under  15  years  of  age  who  came  into  this 
house  during  the  past  12  months  was  generally 
good  ; there  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  I think 
there  are  more  children  coming  in  delicate  on  their 
re-admission  than  at  first;  the  mothers  are  so 
anxious  to  go  out,  they  take  the  children  with 
them,  put  clothes  on  them  that  had  not  been  worn 
for  a longtime,  and  not  so  warm  as  the  house- 
clothing ; they  take  them  out  in  wet  and  cold,  and 
they  come  back  with  coughs,  and  their  eyes  run- 
ning and  tender. 

For  the  last  .two  years  there  were.  65  healthy 
hoys  and  90  healthy  girls,  under  the  age  of  15, 
taken  out  ol  this  house  ; of  course  they  selected 
the  healthy  children. 

The  water  was  generally  insufficient,  and  I never 
considered  it  good. 

Ihe  sewerage  is  as  good  as  any  establishment  if 
it  had  an  outlet. 

The  privy  accommodation  is  defective,  and  was 
always  an  abomination.  I attribute  a good  deal 
of  the  ill-health  of  the,  house  to  the  privies  ; the 
portable  privies  have  to  be  carried  every  day,  and 
sometimes  twbce  in  the  day,  through  the  yards, 
leaving  a very  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  efflu- 
vium ; they  are  emptied  into  a.  cesspool  outside 
the  boundary  walls. 

When  I sent  back  articles  to  the  contractors, 
their  excuse  always  was  that  ihey  were  paid  very 
low  prices ; the  contractors  have  taken  contracts 
at  prices  which  could  not  pay  them  ; when  they 
complained;  I told  them  they  had  to  blame  them- 
selves. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  milk  has  been  watered 
by  the  contractors;  never  in  this  house.  The 
contract  price  for  meat  some  time  ago  was  2J  d. 
andi  2 %d.  per  lb.;  we  are  now  paying  5 d.  and 
5, 2 «•>  and  we  are  getting  it  of  good  quality.  I was 
always  in  favour  of  having  an  hospital  built  on 
-higher  ground. 


I consider  the  food  sufficient  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  health,  provided  they  relish  it. 

1 do  not  believe  that  four-fifths  of  the  children 
of  this  house  die  before  they  become  adults  I d0 
not  know  an  officer  of  this  house  who  has  not 
had  Ins  period  of  sickness,  and  who  has  not  had 
to  apply  for  leave  of  absence.  I have  received 
every  as>istance  from  the  house  committee. 

I should  be  glad  that  the  infants  got  first 
quality  bread. 

I never  issued  what  could  be  called  unwholesome 
food  to  the  workhouse  inmates. 

The  medical  officers  frequently  reported  the  meat 
as  being  bad. 

W.  Fitzmaurice,  Master, 

Cork  Union  Workhouse. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.l.  i. 


D.  J.  Murphy,  storekeeper,  being  duly  sworn 
saith,— From  1852  to  1855  the  food  was  of  inferior 
quality;  in  1856  we  had  not  much  trouble  with, 
it;  the  Indian  meal  has  occasionally  been  bad  ■ 
the  only  way  we  have  of  testing  it,  is  by  maki no- 
stirabout; when  reported  bad  by  the  cook,  we 
send  away  the  remainder  of  the  meal. 

The  meat  has  been  very  inferior. 

For  the  last  six  months  the  milk  has  been  good. 
The.  bread  was  occasionally  bad  from  February 
last  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Helen’s  contract. 

The  price  paid  for  meat  was  2 £ d.  and  2 1 d.  per 
lb.  Since  they  began  t.o  pay  bid.  the  meat  has 
been  good. 

The  meat  was  inspected  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee "on  Mondays,  and  when  found  bad,  was 
sent  back. 

F>.  J.  Murphy. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me. 

T.  Brodie,  p.l. i. 


Robert  J.  O’Shaughnessy,  being  duly  sworn,- 
saith, — I have  been  for  the  last  12  years  acting  as 
clerk  of  the  Cork  Union  ; I have  frequently,  nay. 
constantly  gone  through  the  house.  In  my 
opinion  it  has  been  as  well  managed  as  any  other 
workhouse  in  Ireland,  and  the  wants  of  the  in- 
mates' cared  for,  so  far  as  the  regulations  admitted. 
The  guardians  have,  in  every  instance,  exceeded 
the  Commissioners’  minimum  scale  of  dietary;  I 
have  received  returns 'from  several  of  the  large 
workhouses  in  Ireland,  and  find  by  comparison 
that  our  dietary  is  superior.  I am  quite  sure  that 
the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  Cork  Work- 
house  will  bear  comparison  with  the  inmates  of 
any  of  the  large  workhouses  near  a large  town.  I 
do  not  allude  lo  rural  unions.  In  my  opinion,  the 
present  comparison-  of  sick  with  heal  thy,  is  hardly 
fair  to  this  house-;  wiihin  the  last  three  years,  a 
very  large  number  of  healthy  children  have  been- 
taken  out  of  this  house  ; of  this  class  207  have 
been  taken  out;  of  these,  the  guardians  assisted,, 
by  money  grants  to  buy  clothes,  216-  boys  and 
girls;  nearly  the  entire  of  these  children  were 
orphans,  and  would  have  remained  here  for  life 
had  they  not  been-  so  assisted.  I attribute  the- 
large  number  to  the  “ Benevolent  Apprenticing 
Society,”  which  brought  prominently  before  the 
public  the  excellent  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  workhouse  children-. 

I have 
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I have  frequently  seen  the  diet  of  the  children 
in  this  house,  and  of  its  kind  it  has  almost 
uniformly  been  good.  I never  saw  the  vegetable 
soup  so  bad  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  Dr.  Callanan’s 
visit.  Dr.  Callanan'called  my  attention  to  several 
pieces  of  bread  that  he  took  off  the  table  ; they 
were  verv  bad, — much  worse  than  I generally  see 
them.  Samples  of  the  bread  and  milk  are  laid 
before  the  house  committee  every  Monday ; 
whenever  any  inferiority  was  perceived,  it  was  re- 
marked upon,  and  directions  given  in  each  ease- 
I have  always  thought  that  the  diet  for  the  chil- 
dren should  be  improved,  and  that  they  should 
get  meat ; that  they  should  get  more  exercise, 
and  have  a regular  play-ground.  l am  not  aware 
how  many  healthy  children  came  in  during  the 
last  two  years.  1 attribute  the  better  health  of 
the  girls  to  their  having  a play-ground,  and  to  the 
greater  cheerfulness  which  pervades  their  school. 

I do  not  think  there  is  a large  amount  of  illegi- 
timacy in  this  house.  I believe  that  some  married 
women  come  in  here,  and  state  that  they  are  un- 
married, lest  they  should  be  required  to  prosecute 
their  husbands. 

R.  J.  O’ Shaughnessy, 

Glerk  of  the  Cork  Union. 

Sworn  and  acknowledged  before  me, 

T.  JBrodie,  p.l.i. 


William  C.  Townsend,  being  duly  sworn,  saith, 
— I have  been  connected  with  this  house  for  the 
last  two  years  and  some  months.  1 have  under 
my  charge  the  children  from  two  to  nine  years  old 
— males  and  females,  the  nurses  and  infants — also 
all  the  boys  and  male  adults.  I find -by  a careful 
examination  made  by  me  on  the  11th  May,  that 
there  are  in,  boys  and  girls,  from  two  to  nine,  as 
follows  : — 

In  nursery,  22  ; in  school,  80,  healthy  : infirm,  5 ; 
in  hospital,  43  ; making  a total  of  150. 

I classify  them  as  follows:  of  the  43  hospital 
cases — 

11  are  suffering  from  scrofula, 

5 from  sore  heads, 

11  from  ophthalmia, 

6 from  hooping  cough, 

10  delicate. 

Of  the  five  infirm,  three  are  affected  with  sore 
head,  and  two  with  itch. 

In  my  department  there  are  158  boys,  from 
nine  to  15  ; of  those,  90  are  healthy,  27  infirm, 
41  in  hospital.  Of  the  41,  there  are  21  cases  of 
open  scrofula,  12  cases  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  two 
cases  of  sore  head,  one  case  of  itch,  five  delicate. 

Of  the  27  infirm  patients,  three  had  strumous 
ophthalmia,  seven  scrofulous  marks,  seven  sore 
heads,  debility  four.  The  whole  number  of  sick, 
infirm,  and  healthy,  under  my  care,  between  two 
and  1 5 years  of  age,  boys  and  girls,  amounts  to 
515.  Of  these  315,  there  are  classed  from  two 
to  nine,  healthy,  109;  from  nine  to  15,  healthy, 
90;  total  healthy,  199  ; leaving  a balance  of  116 
who  are  suffering  froth  open  scrofula,  strumous 
ophthalmia,  or  latent  scrofula.  Out  of  the  199 
classed  as  healthy,  29  are  labouring  under  scro- 
fulous marks  and  chronic  ophthalmia. 

The  average  number  of  years  in  the  house  of 
the  sick  under  my  care,  from  nine  to  15,  is 
5 i years.  When  I came  here  I found  a great 
many  labouring  under  scrofula,  and  it  took  me 

0.28. 


some  time  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  I find  that 
the  children  seeking  admission  during  that  time 
are  decidedly  healthy.  I have  been  for  some  time 
looking  for  the  cause  of  disease  in  this  house, 
and  I may  mention,  that  the  only  disease  we  have 
in  this  house,  to  any  extent,  is  scrofula.  There 
are  many  causes  to  which  it  might  be  ascribed — 
bad  water,  sewerage,  crowding,  low  situation,  want 
of  change  from  place  to  place,  want  of  family 
ties,  have  been  alluded  to  as  causes,  and  with  that 
opinion  I fully  agree.  Sameness  and  poverty  of 
diet  form  a principal  ingredient,  and  I am  the 
more  convinced  that  I have  come  io  a correct 
conclusion  from  the  mass  of  evidence  given  on 
this  inquiry.  It  convinces  me  that  the  fact  of 
those  causes  being  in  existence  imperatively  de- 
mands a very  high  class  of  diet.  I do  not  think 
it  sufficient  that  boys  and  girls,  between  five  and 
15,  should  be  supplied  with  such  an  amount  of 
food  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  expenditure  of 
their  system — such  a dietary  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  keep  them  in  what  I may  call  vigorous 
health,— on  the  contrary,  it  would  reduce  their 
bodies  into  that  state  that  they  would  easily  be- 
come the  victims  to  disease,  and  if  a hereditary  taint 
exist  in  the  system,  it  will  readily  be  called  into 
action  ; it  produces  a tendency  to  cachexia. 

The  quantify  of  food  at  present  is  sufficient,  but 
I think  they  ought  to  get  new  milk  and  white 
bread,  meat  twice  or  three  times  a-vveek ; and  I 
am  opposed  to  meat-soup  without  getting  the  meat 
with  it.  Liebeg  says,  that  “ flesh  possesses  a 
greater  nutritive  power  than  all  the  other  kinds  of 
food  ; in  fact,  the  blood,  considered  as  a whole, .has 
the  same  composition  as  flesh;  in  flesh  therefore 
we  have  one  of  the  first  elements  for  the  produc- 
tion of  blood.” 

1 am  of  opinion  that,  to  give  the  meat  without 
giving  the  fluid  in  which  it  was  boiled.,  is  robbing 
the  party  of  a very  essential  ingredient,  and  I 
carry  that  out  in  the  male  hospital,  where  I direct 
them  to  give  the  soup  as  well  as  the  meat.  I had 
made  up  my  mind  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  diet 
before  the  Board;  I did  not  do  so,  simply  because 
I could  not  make  a report  without  experience:  I 
came  in  here  a new  officer;  for  many  months  the 
feeling  has  been  growing  on  me  that  the  diet  was 
not  suitable  ; I have  noticed  that  the  children  in 
the  infant  school  were  a healthy  class,  and  1 beg 
to  confirm  the  report  of  Drs.  E.  Townsend  and 
Harvey  as  to  that  class;  I find  that  as  they  grow 
older  they  deteriorate,  even  amongst  the  girls; 
those  from  nine  to  15  are  much  inferior  to  the 
class  from  two  to  nine ; I consider  the  boys,  taken 
altogether,  as  a miserable  set,  reudy  to  glide  into 
disease,  and  if  a 'better  description  of  diet  be  not 
given,  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  a large 
amount  of  scrofula  will  be  developed  amongst 
them  before  the  closeof  a year  ; I did  not  communi- 
cate this  to  the  house  committee  or  to  the  Board  ; 

I did  not  mention  it  to  the  mayor  until  he  was  in 
the  house  ; I told  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
diet  was  quite  unfit  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  children ; I said  1 thought  it  engendered  dis- 
ease; I cannot  say  if  the  mayor  asked  me  for 
my  opinion,,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I would  have  given  it  to  him  even  if  he  had 
not  asked  me ; I looked  upon  it  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sick  in  hospital,  or  if  there  was 
an  epidemic  in  the  house,  the  medical  officer  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  general  dietary  of  the  house  ; 
if  I thought  that  the  general  dietary  of  the  house 
was  such  as  to  engender  disease/  I deem  it  my 
duty  to  bring  it  before  the  Board  ; I did  not  do  so 
3 H 4 in 
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experience  were  necessary  to  enable  me  to  form 

an  opinion  which  would  carry  that  weight  which 
I might  expect  would  influence  tlve  guardians  in 
making  a change  of  such  importance. 

I recollect  on  one  occasion,  some  time  after  I was 
appointed,  being  sent  for  to  the  Board-room  when 
tenders  were  about  being  considered,  and,  al- 
though I was  sent  for  to  give  my  opinion,  a guar- 
dian, if  I don’t  much  mistake,  ordered  me  10  be 
turned  out  while  I was  giving  my  opinion.,  I would 
not  be  afraid  of  making  a report  to  the  guardians. 
I would  not  allow  children  with  different  diseases 
to  be  put  in  the  same  bed ; but  there  has  been 
considerable  overcrowding,  and  reports  were  fre- 
quently made  of  it.  1 have  been  obliged  to  put 
two  boys,  and  frequently  two  men,  to  sleep  in  one 
bed.  The  male  hospital  is  quite  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose; it  is  very  badly  contracted.  The  ground- 
floor  is  very  objectionable.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a wall  about  30  feet  high;  there  are  draughts 
enough,  but  no  ventilation ; on  account  of  the 
draughts  the  windows  cannot  be  opened  ; there 
are  no  nurses’  rooms,  no  water-closets,  no  baths. 
With  regard  to  the  hospital  food,  since  I became 
connected  with  the  house  until  the  25th  March 
last,  I never  saw  a decent  bit  of  meat  brought 
into  it.  I reported  the  quality  of  the  meat  over 
and  over.  The  contractors  were  bound  to  supply 
good  meat.  1 answered,  “ How  can  you  get  good 
meat  at  3t7.  per  lb.  when  it  is  6 d.  in  the  market?” 
A better  description  of  meat  was  taken  for  the 
officers.  On  the  25th  of  March  last  I asked 
Mr.  O’Brien,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  get  a contract  taken  at  a proper  price. 
I made  a personal  canvass.  of  some  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  implored  them  not  to  take  contracts  at 
such  prices  as  forced  the  contractors  to  scour  the 
country  to  get  meat  of  that  inferior  kind. 

The  new  milk  is  generally  good ; the  skimmed 
milk  is  sometimes  of  a very  inferior  description. 
For  some  months  past,  the  milk  supplied  has  been 
very  fair;  about  a year  ago  it  was  so  very  bad, 
that  I applied  to  the  house  committee  to  have  it 
submitted  to  Professor  Blyth  to  be  tested,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  prosecute  the  contractor.  The  bread 
has  been  occasionally  bad  ; I talk  of  white  bread 
and  brown  bread  ; at.  present  it  is  good  ; about  six 
months  ago  it  was  so  bad  that  a good  deal  of  the 
flour  had  to  be  returned  to  the  contractor. 

We  used  to  get  arrow-root  at  2 i^d.  per  lb.; 
you  may  easily  suppose  it  could  not  be  good  for 
that;  I sent  it  away.  With  regard  to  the  soup, 
I think  it  was  a fair  article  of  the  kind. 

I must  say  that  I have  always  found  Mr. 
O’Brien,  v.  l.  i.,  willing  to  assist  me  ; and  I bear 
willing  testimony  to  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  discharges  his  duty. 

I knew  nothing  of  the  Mayor’s  report  until  1 
saw  it  on  the  day  it  appeared  in  print.  I am 
aware  that  several  cases  of  scorfula  broke  out  in 
the  house  within  the  last  12  momhs  or  two  years. 
There  are  scattered  through  this  house  in  the  able- 
bodied,  infirm,  and  hospital  wards,  a number  of 
boys  who  have  been  discharged  from  school 
within  the  lust  four  or  five  years.  Some  of  them 
are  16,  17,  and  18  years  of  age.  They  are  not 
classed  with  the  boys.  I look  on  these  as  the 
development  of  the  system;  the  children  at  an 
early  age  thrive  ; they  deteriorate  from  nine  lo  15, 
and  finally  they  become  wretched  ; there  are 
about  40  or  50  of  this  class  in  the  house ; they 
decidedly  bear  out  the  deleterious  effect  produced 
by  long  residence  in  the  house. 


I do  not  consider  that  the  diet  at  present  in  use 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  children  in  fair  bodilv 
health.  " . y 

I stated  that  I had  a growing  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  some  change  in  the  diet  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  I said  to  some  of  the  guardians 
that  “ we  are  all  morally  guiltv  if  we  do  not  make 
some  arrangementabout  thechildren  in  the  house 
still  I had  not  sufficient  experience  of  workhouses, 
to  justify  me  in  making  a formal  complaint  of  the 
matter.  The  reason  why  I did  not  give  a better 
class  oF  diet  to  the  scrofulous  patients  not  in  hos- 
pital was,  that  1 had  no  power  to  do  so  unless. 
I placed  them  in  hospital;  1 have  no  doubt  a bet- 
ter class  of  diet  would  have  served  them. 

I had  never  read  No.  5 of  article  68  of  Work- 
house  Regulations;  the  guardians  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  province  of  the  doctor 
was  exclusively  io  look  after  the  hospital,  and  to- 
attend  to  the  sick.  Dr.  O’Connor,  a very  old 
medical  officer  of  this  union,  and  Dr.  Popham,, 
its  present  senior  medical  officer,  both  made  state- 
ments similar  to  what  I have  made ; besides,  I 
can  plead  in  excuse  that  I had  not  the  workhouse- 
experience,  and  ignorance  of  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  away  with  the 
clogs. 

(signed)  W.  C.  Townsend. 

Sworn  and  acklowledged  before  me, 

T.  Brodie,  p.  l.  i . 


Extract  from  the  Vistors’  Book,  under  date 
6 April  1859. 

I have  this  day  minutely  inspected  the  various 
divisions  of  this  workhouse,  and  am  desirous  to 
place  my  opinions  regarding  the  condition  in 
which  I found  the  establishment,  the  officials,  and 
the  inmates,  upon  record.  I have  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  the  buildings  in  every  department,  ihe 
dormitories,  dining  halls,  schoolrooms,  hospital 
wards,  work-rooms,  &c.,  were  scrupulously  clean, 
well-lighted,  ventilated,  and  conveniently  supplied 
with  suitable  furniture  and  fittings.  The  yards 
for  exercise  are  well  kept  and  spacious,  and  the 
addition  of  ground  for  cultivation  I esteem  com- 
mendable in  every  way,  as  affording  most  health- 
ful and  instructive  employment  for  the  young,  and. 
moreover  as  supplying  considerable  support  to- 
the  institution  itself. 

The  officials  have  appeared  to  me  extremely 
efficient,  and,  from  their  kind  manner,  to  be 
worthily  selected  for  the  charge  of  the  destitute 
and  friendless.  The  master  of  the  boys’ school 
seems  to  deserve  especial  notice  for  the  forward 
condition  to  which  the  poor  children’s  education, 
under  his  care  has  been  brought.  In  the  girls’ 
school  the  very  advanced  class  is  creditable,  but 
the  lower  appeared  deficient.  It  has,  however, 
been  explained  tc  me  that  some  irregularity  has 
grown  up,  owing  to  the  head  schoolmistress 
having  been  for  several  months  away  from  the 
house.  She  has  now  been  reinstated,  and  I hope 
to  see  all  her  pupils  as  creditable  to  her  as  those  l 
have  commended.  The  infant  school  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  as  they  sung  under  the  guidance 
of  their  intelligent  governess  their  little  lessons 
with  something  of  the  heartiness  and  spirit  of 
children  not  having  yet  lived  in  the  house  lon| 
enough 
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enou2.l1  to  experience  the  poisonous  effect  of  the 
system  of  diet,  to  which  I mean  in  particular  to 
refer.  The  servants  selected  from  the  paupers 
appear  lidy,  obedient,  and  apprehensive,  and 
would,  I have  no  doubt,  if  the  means  could  be 
commanded  of  giving  them  some  instruction  in 
household  labours,  prove  valuable  domestics.  Al- 
together, the  management  under  the  master  and 
matron  reflects  great  credit  upon  them  for  their 
good  superintendence,  direction,  and  assiduity. 

The  hospitals,  male  and  female,  which  now  con- 
tain about  700  patients,  I have  gone  through  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  the  wards  I have  found  per- 
fectly clean,  thoroughly  well  ventilated,  and  very 
pure.  I have  examined  the  beds  and  bedding, 
and  think  them  comfortable,  and  the  clothing 
sufficient,  and,  like  everything  else  in  the  house, 
quite  clean.  In  no  instance  did  I detect  any 
offensive  or  impure  odour.  The  kitchen  for  their 
use  is  very  good,  arid  the  meat,  soup,  and  other 
articles  prepared  there  I tried,  and  they  are  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  the  only  diet  that  I can  unqualifiedly 
praise.  I think  if  some  of  the  advanced  girls 
were  drafted  here  to  learn  cookery,  it  would  be 
very  useful  in  qualifying  them  for  service.  The 
patients  seem  to  be  most  attentively  provided  for, 
and  I have  no  doubt  are  most  skilfully  treated  by 
the  experienced  physicians  who  attend  them. 

The  inmates  are  all  comfortably  housed  and 
well  clothed,  and  I now  intend  to  make  a few  re- 
marks about  their  diet.  I am  aware  that  the  food 
of  a workhouse  must  necessarily  not  alone  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  sustenance,  but  also  as  a test  of 
destitution,  so  that  the  lazy  and  the  vicious  may  not 
prey  upon  the  industrious,  and  sometimes  hardly 
pressed  ratepayers.  This  test  can,  however,  only 
be  used  with  reference  to  those  who  have  bodily 
strength  to  labour,  if  justice  and  humanity  be 
consulted.  Therefore,  three  out  of  four  of  the 
classes  in  the  house  should  be,  from  their  physical 
state,  entirely  exempted  from  this  trial.  These 
are  the  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  children. 
To  drive  them  out  of  doors  would  be  to  destroy 
them.  They  have  no  option  but  to  remain  in  the 
house,  whatever  be  their  treatment,  and  not  alone 
kindness,  but  the  highest  obligation  binds  those, 
who  are  their  guardians,  to  provide  for  their 
health  and  sustenance.  I have  said  that  the  sick 
are  properly  provided  with  good  food,  and  the 
infirm  have  sufficient,  although,  in  my  opinion  it 
might  be  varied  and  somewhat  bettered  at  a slight 
expense.  But  I have  been  shocked,  I may  say 
appalled,  from  my  observation  of  the  state  of  the 
children,  and  the  result  of  my  inquiries  has  led  me 
to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a 
mercy  to  close  the  gates  of  the  union  house  against 
them,  and  let  them  attain  the  mercy  of  death 
rather  than  be  reared  deformed,  maimed,  and 
diseased  objects,  through  the  system  of  feeding 
them,  to » which  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
their  terrible  state  is  attributable.  For  want  of 
proper  nutriment  and  change  of  diet,  scrofula  has 
so  infected  these  young  creatures,  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  whom  I examined,  that  did 
not  bear  plain  and  frightful  tokens  that  then- 
blood  had  been  wasted  to  that  degree,  that  the 
current  which  should ' have  borne  vigour  and 
health  to  their  frames,  was  only  a medium  to  dis- 
seminate debility  and  disease.  Not  to  speak  of 
some  50  children  sent  from  this  institution  to  the 
Blind  Asylum,  for  ever  lost  to  the  first  blessing 
which  God  poured  upon  creation,  from  this  dis- 
ease, engendered  by  the  diet  here,  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  cruel  spectacle  of  the  infirmary,  where  in 


every  phase  this  shocking  infliction  may  be  seen  ^pp.  No.  8. 

in  its  most  revolting  forms,  l will  only  point  atten-  

tion  to  the  children  who  are  still  able  to  attend 
school.  As  1 have  said,  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
these  not  diseased,  but  besides  115  that  can  move 
about,  and  are  not  perfectly  ruined,  there  are  in  an 
upper  schoolroom  48  young  creatures  so  stunted 
in  growth  and  intellect,  and  awfully  affected,  that 
no  humane  man  could  look  upon  them  without  the 
deepest  compassion.  In  the  female  school  the 
same  general  remarks  apply,  but  there  are  92 
girls  still  presentable,  and  84  in  the  infant  class. 

But  there  is  another  lazar  department  of  64,  as 
fearful  objects  as  those  I have  just  described. 

There  is  no  separate  register  of  the  deaths  of  chil- 
dren kept  in  the  house ; but  I have  been  told,  and 
can  well  believe  it,  from  what  I have  witnessed 
and  detailed,  that  four  out  of  every  five  die  before 
they  are  adults,  and  that  the  survivor  is,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  destroyed  in  constitution. 

Against  the  system  which  produces  such  re- 
sults, I desire  at  once  to  make  my  warmest  pro? 
test.  I believe  it  could  be  remedied  with  little 
cost,  or,  taking  into  account  the  increased  hospital 
charges  thus  swelled,  perhaps  with  a saving  to 
the  ratepayers.  But  into  such  a question  I would 
not  enter,  where  an  issue  of  life  and  death  is  in 
the  balance.  I am  certain  that  I need  only  call 
the  attention  of  the  humane  gentlemen  on  the 
Board  to  these  facts,  and  they  will  liberally,  con- 
cur with  me,  and  provide  against  the  continuance 
of  this  most  disastrous  and  terrible  condition  in 
which  I have  found  those  destitute  and  unfriended 
children. 

John  Arnott, 

Mayor  of  Cork. 

Cork  Union  Workhouse, 

6 April  1859. 


Copy  of  Letter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  Cork  Union. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  31  May  1S59. 

Adverting  to  Dr.  Brodie’s  report  on  the  state 
of  the  children  in  Cork  Workhouse,  a copy  of 
which,  with  the  evidence,  has  already  been  com- 
municated, the  Commissioners  for  administering 
the  Laws  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  proceed 
to  address  the  guardians  of  Cork  Union  on  the 
subject. 

It  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  April  last,  an 
entry  was  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Cork  in  the  book 
kept  for  visitors  at  the  workhouse,  containing 
statements  to  the  following  effect : — 

1.  That  the  children  are  reared  deformed, 
maimed,  and  diseased  objects,  through  the  system 
of  feeding ; and  that  for  want  of  proper  nutriment 
and  change  of  diet,  scrofula  had  so  infected  them, 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  who  was  examined, 
that  did  riot  bear  plain  and  frightful  tokens  that 
their  blood  had  been  wasted  to.  that  degree  that 
the  current  which  should  have  borne  vigour  and 
health  to  their  frames  was  only  a medium  of 
disseminating  debility  and  disease ; that  of  the 
children  who  are  able  to  attend  school,  there  is 
scarcely  one  not  diseased;  and  that  in  the  female 
school,  the  same  general  remarks  apply. 

2.  That  50  children  had  been  sent  from  the 
workhouse  to  the  Cork  Blind  Asylum,  lor  ever 
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lost  to  the  blessing  of  sight  from  this  disease 
engendered  by. the  diet  here. 

3.  That  there  is  no  separate  register'  of  the 
deaths  of  the  children  kept  in  the  house,  but  that 
four  out  of  every  five  die  before  they  are  adults, 
and  that  ihe  survivor  is, in  the  majority  of  instance*, 
destroyed  in  constitution. 

These  incredible  statements  having  the  sanction 
of  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  official 
inquiry  at  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and,  as  might  -well  be  anticipated,  have  not  stood 
the  test  of  the  scrutiny  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  separately,  and 
in  the  first  instance,  will)  that  part  of  these  state- 
ments which  purports  to  be  matter  of  fact,  and 
afterwards  with  that  which  is  matter  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Edward  Townsend  and  Dr.  Harvey,  two  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
have  made,  by  desire  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
a personal  examination  of  the  children  ; and  the 
following  extract  from  their  joint  report,  in  wai- 
ting, maybe  taken  to  be  a just  account  of  the 
state  of  health  of  the  different  classes  under  15 
years  ofage,,and  of  the  extent  and  degree  in  which 
scrofula  prevails  among  them. 

"We  have  examined  (they  say)  individually, 
the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse  under 
15  years  of  age,  amounting  to  539.  Of  these  we 
found  310,  or  57£  per  cent,,  healthy  ; 105,  or  19^ 
per  cent.,  more  or  less  affected  with  scrofula;  40, 
or  7f  per  cent.,  labouring  under  affections  of  the 
eyes  or  lids;  and  94  under  other  diseases.  Of 
those  marked  as  scrofulous,  a large  number  might 
fairly  have  been  considered  healthy;  biit  we 
thought  it  best  to  place  all  who  had  their  glands 
presenting  enlargement  to  the  touch  under  this 
division.  The  children  in  the  female  and  the 
infant  school  gave  us  the  impression  of  being  well 
fed,  vigorous,  and  happy.  The  boys,  on  the 
whole,  are  by  no  means  so  striking  a group, 
although  the  proportion  of  healthy  (76'96)  was 
large.  The  infants  appear  to  be  in  excellent  con- 
dition.” 

In  another  part  of  this  report  Drs.  E.  Townsend 
and  Harvey  observe, — 

“The  health  of  the  children,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  good.” 

Again: — 

“ The  children,  up  to  a certain  period  of  life,  are 
remarkably  healthy  in  appearance,  the  counte- 
nance florid,  muscular  system  well  developed;  finer 
children  we  have  never  seen  than  in  the  class  from 
two  to  nine.  The  boys  in  the  class  from  nine  to 
15  had  not  the  same  healthy  appearance  as  the 
girls;  but  after  that  age  we  are  led  to  think  that 
both  classes  deteriorate.” 

Dr.  Edward  Townsend,  in  his  subsequentexami- 
nation  on  oath,  states  : — 

“ I was  surprised  to  find  so  many  children,  from 
two  to  nine  years  of  age,  well  grown  and  well  de- 
veloped.” 

Again : — 

“ I did  not  remark  that  the  children  were  stunted 
in  growth,  I never  saw  more  beautiful  children 
in  my  life  than  were  in  the  infant  school;  the 
girls  from  nine  to  15  are  by  no  means  badly  de- 
veloped ; the  boys  were  not  as  fine  and  healthy  as 


the  girls,  but  they  were  remarkably  clean  and  well 
cared  for. 

Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  oral  examination,  states: 

‘‘ l!  Callanan  examined,  as  Dr.  Townsend 
and  1 did,  every  individual  case  in  this  house  I 
will  l>e  prepared  to  enter  into  comparison  with 
him,  but  not  otherwise.  I could  not  have  given  a 
tabular  view  of  the  per  centage  unless  I had 
gone  over  every  individual  case,  and  entered 
them  down  in  writing.  I was  astonished  at  the 
extreme  healthiness  of  two  of  the  classes  of 
children.” 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  extent  of  scro- 
fulous disease  developed  among  the  children  of 
Cork  Workhouse,  and  the  extremely  severe  form 
in  which  it  was  found  under  treatment  in  the  male 
hospital,  as  testified  in  the  reports  and  evidence, 
of  Dr.  Edward  Townsend  and  Dr.  Harvev,  the 
picture  which  they  have  given  of  the  general  state 
of  the  health  of  the  children  is  altogether  different 
from  that  given  by  the  mayor,  as  the  result  of  a 
cursory  inspection  on  the  part  of  himself  and  of 
Dr.  Callanan. 

It  is  next  stated,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  50 
blind  children  were  sent  to  the  Cork  Blind  Asvlum 
from  Cork  Workhouse,  who  had  lost  their  sight 
through  the  effects  of  the  dietary  in  the  latter 
establishment.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  in 
a long  series  of  years,  including  the  famine 
period,  52  blind  children  were  sent  front  Cork 
Workhouse  to  the  Cork  Blind  Asylum,  of  wiiont 
27  entered  Cork  Workhouse  already  blind,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transferred  from"  thence  to  the 
asylum,  whereby  their  maintenance  became  charge- 
able on  the  poor  rates. 

The  remainder  of  the  number,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  doubtful  cases,  are  believed  to  have 
become  blind  in  the  workhouse;  where  ophihalmia 
was  epidemic  for  a considerable  period,  and  where 
a fourth  part  of  the  persons  affected  entered  the 
house  with  the  disease  already  upon  them. 

As  to  the  .mortality  among  t he  children,  it  is 
stated  that  no  separate  register  is  kept  of  children 
dying  in  the  workhouse.  The  truth,  however, Is  that 
a separate  .registration  is  made  of  every  case  of 
death  in  every  workhouse  in  Ireland,  and  that 
weekly  returns  are  rendered  to  this  department  of 
the  name  of  the  sufferer,  the  age,  and  the  cause  of 
death  in  each  case. 

The  mayor  has,  in  fact,  availed  himself  of  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  deaths  under  15  years  of 
age  in  Cork  Workhouse,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
statement  that  four  out  of  five  children  die  before 
the  adult  age,  that  is  to  say  of  15  years,  and  he  has 
arrived  at  a conviction,  which  is  no  doubt  sincere, 
that  according  to  that  tabular  account,  not  four 
out  of  five,  or  80  per  cent.,  but  nineteen  out  of 
twenty,  or  95  per. cent,  of  the  children  (a  great 
advance  on  the  original  statement)  die  before  the 
age  of  15. 

The  mayor’s  mode  of  computation  is  as  follows: 
the  average  daily  number  of  children,  under  15, 
during  four  years  past,  has  been  868:  and  the 
average  annual  mortality  for  the  same  period  (in- 
cluding that  of  infants  under  two  years  of  age),  has 
been  18  percent.  Applying  this  percentage  to 
the  number  868  for  the  first  year,  and  afterwards 
to  the  residue  in  each  successive  year  for  15  years 
95  out  of  100,  the  mayor  states,  will  be  found  to 
be  dead,  and  only  five  surviving. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  if  the  same  exhaustive  pro- 
cess were  applied  to  the  population  of  England 

and 
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anrl  Wales,  with  its  known  annual  mortality  of 
2-26  per  cent.,  the  whole  of  that  population  would 
be  computed  to  be  extinct  in  a limited  number  of 
years.  The  leading  error  in  this  calculation  is  that 
the  average  daily  number,  8'68,  is  assumed  to  con- 
sist of  identically  the  same  individuals  for  15  years 
in  succession. 

This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  class, 
or  rather  group  of  classes,  consisting  of  children 
under  15  years  of  age,  receives  into  it  in  the 
. course  of  one  year  a number  of  cases,  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  the  average  daily  number,  throuo-h 
the  operation  of  admissions  and  discharges  ; and 
in  the  course  of  15  years  there  would  be° received 
into  it  a number  of  different  individuals,  amount- 
ing to  a great  many  thousands.  The  effect  of 
leaving  these  admissions  and  discharges,  out  of 
account  is  precisely  analogous  to  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  omitting  the  births  and  deaths  in  the 
general  population.  In  both  cases,  the  whole  must 
inevitabl  y vanish  in  a limited  number  of  years. 

The  clerk  of  the  union  states  in  his  evidence, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  no  fewer 
than  467  boys  and  girls  have  been  taken  opt  of 
the  house,  in  health,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
them  employment  outside.  This  alone  accounts 
for  a number  exceeding  half  the  four  years’  daily 
average  of  868,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
mayor  s calculations.  The  number  under  15  years 
, of  age  discharged  in  health  and  strength  in  the 
course  of  15  years  would,  no  doubt,  if  counted, 
be  found  to  consist  of  several  thousands. 

The  rate  of  mortality  actually  existing  among 
t he'children  in  the  Cork  workhouse  at  the  time  of 
the  mayor’s  visit,  may  be  slated  in  a manner  which 
is  easily  comprehended,  and  admiis  of  no  per- 
plexity or  mistake. 

By  the  return  of  individual  deaths  in  Cork 
workhouse  for.  the  52  weeks  ended  16tii  April 
1859,  u appears  that  the  whole  number  was  340. 
ihe  whole  number  of  cases  of  relief  in  the  same 
pence!  was  8,612;  and  the  whole-  number  of 
admissions  6,357 ; of  which  about  two-thirds,* 
according  to  the  proportion  prevailing  at  Cork, 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  admitted  in  sickness’. 

Uf  this  total  number  of  deaths,  274  - were  of 
persons  over  15. years  of  age,  and  39  of  infants 
under  i wo  years  ef  age.  The  residue,  viz.,  27, 
were  the  deaths  of  children,  between  the  ages  of 
- and  15.  This  class  included  1,496  cases  of 
relief,  and  the  average  daily  number  \vas  about 
640  showing  a mortality  on  the  average  daily 
number  of  4‘2  per  cent.  J 

The  infants  under  two  years  of  age  are  excl  tided 
because  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  dietary  has 
bad  anv  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  this  class. 

Ihe  various  causes  of  the  deaths  of  the  children 
between  2 and  15  are  classified  as  follows 

Atrophy  7 

Brain  disease  j 

Consumption  3 

Diarrhoea  - - - _ ! j 

Dysentery  2 

Epilepsy  - - - - j , 

rever  7 

Scrofula  - - _ - ' 4 

Small-pox  - - - _ ; 1 

Swelling  of  knee  - - - j’ 


Upon  the  facts,  therefore,  of  the  case,  as  they 
stand  corrected,  the  question  which  next  demands 
attention  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
scrofula  to  the  extent  described,  and  in  so  severe 
a form,  in  Cork  workhouse. 

I lie  Mayor’s  opinion,  supported  by  that  of 
Dr  Callanan,  is,  according  to  the  statement  re- 
. corded  in  the  visiting  book,  that  the  disease  is 
engendered  and  created  solely  by  the  system  of 
dietary.  This  opinion  seems  to  have  been  shared 
in  by  the  junior  medical  officer  of  the.  workhouse, 
Dr.  William  Townsend,  and  to  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  the  Mayor,  on  the  occasion  of 
ins  visit.  Dr.  William  Townsend’s  authority,  as 
a professional  man,  derives  great  additional  weio-ht 
from  the  circumstance,  that  for  two  and  a half  years 
he  has  been  acting  as  a medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house,  and  has  thus  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 

forming  his  opinion  from  observation.  It  is  how- 
ever, the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
he  has  never  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  any 
representation  of  the  views  above  stated.  If 
therefore,  the  result  of  this  inquiry  were  a con- 
clusion in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Mayor,  Dr.  Callanan,  and  Dr.  William  Townsend 
himself,  the  latter  would  inevitably  siand  in  the 
position  of  having  been  guilty  of  a great  neglect  of 
his  official  duty,  by  which  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences bad  been  • occasioned  to  the  persons 
intrusted  to  his  care. 

There  is  a preponderance,  however,  of  medical 
testimony  against  the  supposition  that  the  scro- 
fulous disease  developed  in  Cork  workhouse  is  the 
result  of  ihe  dietary.  The  ample  allowance  of 
every  description  of  necessary  food  for  the  proper 
maintenance  and  growth  of  the  children,  as  set 
forth  in  the  written  form  of  the  Cork  workhouse 
dietary  for  healthy  inmates,  is  itself  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Commissioners,  that  if  those  quantises 
of  food  have  been  given  of  good  quality  and  pro- 
perly prepared,  the  want  of  good  and  sufficient 
food  could  not  have  been  an  active  cause  in  the 
development  of  disease.  As  regards  the  quality 
of  the  food,  although  attested  to  be  good  at  pre- 
sent, and  for  some  time  past,  the  Commissioners 
cannot  feel  satisfied,  after  the  testimony  of  some 

of  the  officers,  that  this  has  always  been  the  case: 
and  the  occasion  of  the  Mayor’s  visit  itself  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  some  part  of  the  bread  being 
ill-baked,  and  the  soup  only  half  boiled,  and  defi- 
cient in  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  ingredients' 

a proper  quantity  of  fresh  vegetables. 

The  best  guarantee,  however,  on  this  point,  is 
the  actual  state  of  the  dietary  itself,  which’  in 
Cork  workhouse  affords  to  children  under  two 
years  of  age  12  ounces  of  white  bread  and  one 
pint  new  milk ; to  those  between  two  and  nine, 
li  lbs.  white  bread  and  a quart  of  milk  dailv; 
and  to  those  between  nine  and  15,  six  ounces  of 
Indian  meal  made  into  stirabout,  with  half  a pint 
of  milk  lor  breakfast,  thiee  quarters  of  a pound  of 
brown  bread,  with  one  pint  of  vegetable  soup  for 
dinner,  and  four  ounces  of  brown  bread,  with  half 
a pint  or  milk  for  supper. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  children  of  the 
lower  class  of  labourers  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Cork  obtain  food  of  this  description,  and  in  the 
quantity  stared. 


The  quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  Cork  dietary 
is  greater  than  in  the  dietaries  generally  in  use  in 
the  workhouses  in  Ireland  ; and  although,  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  reflections  have=been  cast 
upon  the  sanitary  siate  of  the  workhouses  gene- 
312  'rally, 
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rally,  there  is  no  ground  for  such  reflection,  nor 
are  complaints  regarding  the  dietary  by  any  means 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

As  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  children  in  Irish 
workhouses,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
has  been  a constant  drain  of  young  persons  leav- 
ing the  workhouses  in  health,  computed  to  be 
nearly  300,000  in  the  course  of  the  last  10  years. 
The  children  between  the  aees  of  two  and  fifteen, 
now  in  the  workhouses,  exhibit  a rate  of  mortality 
which  is  exceedingly  low,  considering  that  the 
workhouses  are  nor.  only  hospitals  for  chronic  dis- 
ease, but  also  for  the  treatment  of  measles,  small- 
pox, hooping-cough,  and  the  other  infectious  and 
epidemic  diseases  peculiarly  incidental  to  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  course  of  the  52  weeks  ended  16th  April 
1859,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  in  all  the  work- 
houses  in  Ireland  were  8,174,  of  which  6,322  were 
the  deaths  of  persons  above  15  years  of  age,  and 
1,282  of  infants  under  two  years  of  age,  leaving  a 
residue  of  570  deaths  of  children  between  two  and 
15  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  cases  of  such  children  relieved 
during  the  same  period  was  34,437 ; and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  fluctuation  at  present  prevailing- 
in  this  class,  the  average  daily  number  would  be 
about  15,000. 

The  per-centage  of  mortality,  therefore,  calcu- 
lated on  the  average  daily  number,  is  3'8,  a litlle 
less  than  that  prevailing  in  the  same  class  in  Cork 
workhouse. 

These  results  are  highly  favourable  to  the  sys- 
tem of  dietaries  generally  in  use  in  workhouses  in 
Ireland,  so  far  as  their  effect  on  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  children  is  concerned. 

If  the  dietary,  then,  be  not,  as  alleged,  the  cause 
of  the  scrofulous  disease  exisiing  in  Cork  work- 
house,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  other  causes 
assigned  for  its  presence  in  that  institution. 

Among  these  are  the  alleged  insalubrity  of  the 
site,  the  defective  sewerage,  and  the  character  of 
the  water  which,  until  recently,  has  been  raised 
from  wells  sunk  on  the  premises,  and  shows  on 
analysis  a great  deal  of  lime,  but  is  now  supplied 
to  a great  extent  by  pipe,  and  is  free  from  that 
objection. 

It  has  been  contended  by  high  medical  authority, 
that  the  situation  in  which  Cork  workhouse  has 
been  built  is  malarious.  This  opinion  is  met  by  the 
observation,  proceedingalso  from  medical  authority, 
that  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Cork  itself  is  not 
salubrious,  and  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
choose  a site  altogether  free  from  that  objection. 
At  the  present  point  of  time  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
Commissioners  to  observe,  that  in  the  year  1840, 
a short  time  alter  the  selection  of  the  site,  a memo- 
rial strongly  objecting  to  it  on  the  above  ground 
was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  became 
the  subject  of  official  inquiry.  The  objection, 
however,  did  not  prevail,  and  there  was  certainly, 
at  that  time,  a preponderance  of  medical  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  site  which  had  been  selected,  as 
the  records  of  this  department  show;  although 
then,  as  now,  professional  opinion  was  much 
divided  on  the  subject. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  sewerage  are 
reduced,  on  examination,  to  the  following  state  of 
facts : — The  overflow  water  is  conducted,  by  a 


proper  and  effective  system  of  drains,  to  a point 
outside  the  building,  but  from  that  point  no  outlet 
exists,  or  has  ever  existed.  It  appears  to  have 
been  expected,  from  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  subjacent  rock,  that  the  sewage  would  be  rea- 
dily absorbed  and  carried  away'  by  the  fissures 
underneath ; and  the  overflow  is  at  present  con- 
ducted by  the  main  drain  into  an  excavation  situate 
at  a distance  of  about  70  yards,  in  a field  adjacent 
to  the  building. 

Until  very  recently,  the  expected  absorption  of' 
the  overflow  water  has  taken  place;  within  the 
last  few  days  a flooding  of  the  drains  occurred 
from  the  bursting  of  the  pipes  which  convey  water 
to  the  premises,  but  the  Commissioners  learn  from 
the  professional  report  of  their  officer,  Mr.  Barney, 
that  the  overflow  has  now  subsided,  and  that  the 
absorption  goes  on  as  previously. 

Mr.  Barney,  however,  advises  that  an  outlet 
should  be  procured  by  a drain  from  the  field  in 
question  to  the  river,  and  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  method  now  in  use  of  carrying  avvay  and 
depositing  the  contents  of  the  privies  from  the 
workhouse,  the  Commissioners  have  this  dav 
addressed  the  Guaidians  in  a separate  communi- 
cation. 

Of  the  possible  effect  of  the  water  in  producing 
or  developing  scrofula,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Pop- 
ham,  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse, , 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than,  as  that  ap- 
prehension is  entertained  by  Dr.  Popham,  the 
Guardians  will,  no  doubt,  take  care  that  no  water 
but  that  conveyed  to  the  premises  in  pipes  is 
hereafter  used  by  the  inmates  for  drinking  or  for 
culinary  purposes. 

There  is  one  observation,  however,  which  the 
Commissioners  desire  to  make  regarding  the  three 
last  alleged  causes,  namely,  that  if  all  or  any  of 
them  were  so  strongly  in  action  as  to  cause  or. 
develope  scrofula,  one  would  expect  that,  whether 
the  cause  was  bad  air,  or  bad  water,  or  both,  the 
health  of  the  great  majority  of  the  children  would 
not  have  been  found  to  be  in  the  satisfactory  state 
described  by  Dr.  Edward  Townsend  and  Dr. 
Harvey. 

The  two  last-named  physicians,  in  their  written 
report,  make  the  following  observation: — “We 
expected  to  find  this  form  of  disease  very  exten- 
sive, as,  in  the  first  place,  scrofula  will  be  found, 
more  or  less,  in  all  workhouses,  and  in  our  union 
particularly  so,  because  it  receives  the  diseased 
and  wretched  offspring  of  the  profligate  and  vicious 
inhabitants,  not  only  of  this  entire  city,  but  of  the 
seaports  of  Queenstown,  Monkstown,  Ringa- 
skiddy,  and  Passage,  besides  those  of  the  inland 
villages  of  Glanmire,  Riverstown,  and  Douglas; 
and  hereditary  taint,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  a 
prolific  source  of  this  disease.” 

Again  they  say  : “ Here  we  would  observe  that, 
in  our  opinion,  this  vast  receptacle  of  disease 
ought  not  to  exist  as  part  of  the  workhouse  ; and 
that,  if  no  other  reason  could  be  assigned,  this 
alone  would  call  for  a general  hospital.  Patients 
not  taken  ill  in  the  house  enter  for  the  sake  of 
hospital  accommodation,  there  being  at  present  no 
other  asylum  for  their  reception.” 

Finally  they  state  : “ Considering  that  the  hos- 
pital is  extensively  availed  of  by  others  than  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  the  scrofulous  cases  are 
neither  greater  in  number  nor  severer  in  character 
than,  under  the  circumstances,  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected.” 

Some 
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Some  of  the  evidence  dwells  upon  the  effects 
produced  by  the  famine  period  on  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population  in 
Ireland. 

In  regard  to  the  city  of  Cork,  in  particular,  Dr. 
O’Connor  states  : “ Scrofula  prevails  to  a fearful 
extent  among  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
this  city.  I have  had  past  opportunity  of  judging, 
and  can  say  that  scrofula  prevails  to  a great  ex- 
tent among  the  poor.”  Again,  he  says : “ I send 
many  persons  to  hospital  here.  I,  this  week, 
received  a letter  from  a young  man  praying  bles- 
sings on  me  for  having  sent  him  into  the  work- 
house  hospital.  I have  no  reason  for  knowing 
that  scrofuia  prevails  in  Cork  more  than  in  other 
unions  of  Ireland.” 

It  becomes  important,  after  these  statements,  to 
make  a short  review  of  the  general  prevalence  of 
scrofula  in  workhouses  of  the  same  class  as  that 
of  Cork,  and  in  Irish  workhouses  generally,  for 
•five  years  past,  so  far  as  the  degree  of  its  prevalence 
can  be  judged  from  the  proportion  of  deaths 
assigned  to  that  cause  by  the  medical  officers  of 
workhouses. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  from  the  weekly 
and  annual  returns,  exhibit  the  subject  in  a clear 
point  of  view ; and  it  will  be  seen  from  these,  that, 
with  one  exception,  that  of  South  Dublin  Union, 
the  number  of  deaths  from  scrofula,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  cases  of  relief  and  the  number  of 
deaths,  have  been  somewhat  greater  in  Cork 
workhouse  than  in  other  workhouses  of  nearly 
similar  capacity,  and  far  greater,  as  might  be 
expected,  than  in  Irish  workhouses  generally, 
on  account  of  obvious  differences  between  the 
indigent  population  of  large  towns  and  that  of  the 
country. 


Deaths  from  Scrofula  in  the  Workhouse. 


Year  ended 

Belfast. 

Cork. 

North 

Dublin. 

South 

Dublin. 

Limerick. 

Ireland. 

21  April  - 

■ 1855 

9 

37 

5 

50 

18 

524 

19  „ 

- 1856 

8 

18 

G 

50 

15  1 

361 

18  „ 

■ 1857 

13 

12 

5 

26 

20 

276 

17  „ 

■ 1858 

6 

12 

6 

23 

12 

238 

16  „ 

■ 1859 

7 

8 

9 

27 

12 

225 

Total  Five  Years  J 

43 

87 

31 

176 

77 

1,624 

Total  Numbers  Relieved  and  Total  Deaths. 


Year 
25  March 

1. 

Belfast. 

2. 

Cork. 

3. 

North  Dublin. 

1 

Q 

Relieved. 

Deaths. 

ei 

Deaths. 

1855  . 

9,664 

987 

16,013 

852  , 

10,139 

743 

1856  - 

9,224 

569 

13,764 

645 

9,748 

590 

1857  - 

7,484 

436 

11,222 

433 

8,528 

508 

1858  - 

7,790 

529 

10,258 

505 

8,516  | 

432 

1859  - 

5,707 

357 

8,960 

369 

6,320 

380 
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Total  Numbers  Relieved,  and  Total  Deaths — contd. 


Year 
ended 
25  March 

South  Dublin,  j 

Limerick.  j 

6. 

Ireland. 

Relieved. 

Deaths. 

Relieved. 

Deaths. 

Relieved 

Deaths. 

1855  - 

15,968 

1,084 

12,745 

463 

323,478 

12,663 

1856  - 

13,182 

764 

10,105 

428 

272,021 

12,490 

1857  - 

11,509 

569  ' 

7,786 

265 

210,071 

9,512 

1858  - 

11,277 

583 

7,215 

282 

200,026 

9,337 

1859  - 

8,142 

500 

5,524 

240 

188,600 

8,891 

The  comparative  extent  of  scrofulous  disease 
existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  Dublin  work- 
houses,  and  those  of  Belfast  and  Limerick  unions, 
is  more  unfavourable  to  Cork  workhouse  than 
that  presented  in  the  above  tabular  statements. 
This  appears  from  reports  just  received  by  the 
Commissioners  from  three  of  their  medical  in- 
spectors, Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  Knox,  and  Dr.  Geary, 
who,  within  the  last  few  days,  have  been  instructed 
to  make  a comparison,  of  the  statistics  contained 
in  Dr.  Brodie’s  report,  with  the  statistics  of 
scrofula  in  the  workhouses  above  named.  The 
proportion  of  children  affected  in  Cork  has  been 
stated  to  be  19£  per  cent. ; in  Belfast  it  appears 
to  be  16£  ; in  North  Dublin,  8£  ; in  South  Dublin, 
7| ; and  in  Limerick  6J.  There  are  two  points 
common  to  Cork  and  Belfast,  which  here  deserve 
mention.  The  workhouse  is,  in  both  towns, 
the  only  chronic  hospital  'available  for  the  sick 
population. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  extent 
of  scrofulous  disease,  now  existing  in  Cork  work- 
house, there  is  only  one  opinion  expressed,  in  the 
medical  evidence,  as  to  the  unsuitable  character 
of  the  hospital  which  is  used  for  the  male  patients, 
and  especially  the  ward  in  which  the  boys  affected 
by  scrofula  appear  to  be  treated.  This  building 
was  never  designed  for  the  purposes  of  an  hospital, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  under  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  it  was 
ever  used  for  that  purpose.  It  stands  on  the 
lowest  part  of  the  site,  and  although  the  wards 
are  spacious,  and  all  has  been  done  that  could  be 
done  for  their  internal  ventilation,  they  are  so 
situated  in  regard  to  the  very  high  boundary  wall, 
and  to  the  front  part  of  the  mam  building,  as  to 
repel  the  access  of  external  ventilation,  especially 
to  the  lower  part. 

The  three  wards  of  this  building  are  situate  on 
three  floors,  and  have  been  described  as  over- 
crowded. They  have  been  measured,  however, 
by  Mr.  Barney,  since  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Brodie’s 
report,  and  the  cubical  contents  found  to  be  as 
follows  : of  the  ground  floor  ward,  54,688  cubic 
feet;  the  middle  floor,  53,336;  and  the  upper 
floor,  64,463,  being  partly  in  roof.  Comparing 
this  space  with  the  number  of  patients  generally 
under  treatment  in  each,  viz.,  95  on  the  ground 
floor,  72  on  the  middle  floor,  and  65  on  the  upper; 
the  cubic  space  for  each  patient  is  in  the  lowest 
ward,  575§  feet;  on  the  middle  one,  740f  ; and 
in  the  uppermost,  99l£. 

It  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  the 
scrofulous  cases  in  the  lowest  ward  are  of  a very 
severe  and  aggravated  nature,  and  have  obstinately 
3 I 3 resisted. 


App.  No. 
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App.  No.  8.  resisted,  sometimes,  the  effect  of  hospital  treat- 
ment ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the. 
want  of  proper  air  in  this  ward  has  tended  to 
render  the  curative  treatment  less  effective  than 
. it  would  have  been,  in  an  hospital  better  situated, 

and  built  for  the  purpose. 

. Although  this  question  does  not  so  much  affect 
the  development  of  scrofula  as  the  success  of  its 
curative  treatment,  the  guardians  have  it  now 
before  them,  as  an  act  of  imperative  duty,  to  pro- 
vide a proper  male  hospital  with  as  much  despatch 
as  ma\  be  practicable,  and  the  Commissioners 
feel  assured  they  will  not  hesitate,  after  this 
inquiry,  at  once  to  incur  the  expenditure,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  They  will,  no  doubt,  bear  in  mind 
that  i he  unsuitableness  of  this  building  was  in 
August,  1856,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners  bv  their  inspector,  Mr.  O’Brien, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  urged  on  the  guar- 
dians at  that  time  the  propriety  of  erectino-  a new 
and  suitable  hospital  for  the  male  inmates  on  a 
more  elevated  and  detached  part  of  the  site,  with 
Jhe  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  sale  of 
die  foundling  Hospital.  On  that  occasion  the 
guardians  determined,  by  a large  majority,  not  to 
adopt  tire  proposal.  The  greater  part  of  the  fund 
alluded  to  still  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  Commissioners  fee]  sure  they 
will  not  now  hesitate  to  apply  it,  and  whatever 
more  may  be  necessary  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion. 1 

There  are  other  remedial  measures  more  directly 
and  immediately  available  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioners must  now  advert.  They  believe,  from  the 
evidence  before  them,  that  the  health  of  the  bovs 
has  suffered  from  some  causes  wjiich  demand 
immediate  attention.  It  is  said  that  they  have 
been  immured  too  long  for  health  in  the  school 
room  and  the  workshop;,  that  from  their  feet 
being  encumbered  by  clogs,  they  could  not  take 
the  advantage  they  otherwise  might  of  their  play- 
ground, and  that  a more  extended  space  for  play 
and  exercise  is  necessary.  It  seems  possible, 
likewise,  although  not  much  pressed  on  attention 
by  the  evidence,  that  the  six  acres  of  ground 
which  they  have  been  employed  in  cultivating, 
pervaded,  to  a certain  extern,  by  the  sewage  of  the 
building,  and  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  the 
manure  from  the  workhouse,  has  not  afforded  to 
this  class  air  of  a wholesome  character  during- 
their  hours  of  exercise. 


It  recommended,  however,  certain  improvements 
as  justified  by  a supposed  corresponding  improve 
ment  in  the  diet  of  the  working  classes,  and  was 
directed  more  particularly  to  ‘'the ' suggestion  of 
securing  as  much  variety  in  the  ..daily  meals  a! 
mi  ht  be  piactrcable.  fhe  guardians  deferred 
entertaining  toe  suggestions  in  that  circular 

It  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  toy 
dlrtar'’’  lhat  the  articles  of  fooj 
should  be  of  good  quality  an.!  properly  prepared 

The  Commissioners  are  aware  of  the  care  ami 
assiduity  with  which  the  inspector  and  th»  Visit 
mg  Committee  have  watched,  from  week  lo  we'ek 
the  quality  of  the  food,  bid  it  ikon  flic  vf  . if,, 
oi  the  master  and  matron  that  the' proper  nirena 
ration  of  the  food  must  from  day  to  day  depend" 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  officers 
should  not  only  be  present  »t  the  receipt  of  sanf 
piles  into  the  workhouse,  but  that  ibey  should 
personally  see  to  the  issue  of  the  food  to  the 
mates,  in  a proper  state. 

Mr.  Fitzmauri.ee,  master  of  the  Cork'woVklioore 
states  m his  evidence,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mayors  visit,  the  soup, when  produced  for  inspec 
noil,  was  ill  so  bad  a state  as  to  make  him  think 
some  deception  had  been  used,  and  the  vegetable, 
taken  bom  d,  and  it  was  only  afterwards^he  dis- 
covered that  from  an  accident  to  the  tire  bars  the 
soup  had:  been  only  half  boiled.  It  seems  possible 
but  that  for  the  occurrence  oi  the  vi  ii,  rhe  master 
would  never  have  known  that  the  sown  had  been 
served  in  this  state.  He  adds,  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  vegetables,  and  that  they  made  little 
snow  in  the  sou]). 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  absence  of  vegetables  , 
irom  the  soup  at  any  season  of  the  year.  ^A  sup- 
ply of  onions  ought  to  be  always  in  store ; and  at 
the  season  when  other  green  vegetables  fail,  there 
is  a price  at  which  poialoes  can  always  be  obtained 
tor  the  purpose  of  thickening  the  soup. 

It  should  be  impressed  on  the  master  that 
failure  in  the  preparation  of  a meal  which  is  to  be 
served  to  -2, ooo  persons,  many  of  whom  are  in 
dehcate  health,  is  a very  serious  occurrence,  and 
that  a great  responsibility  rests  upon  him  daily  as 
to  the  proper  state  of  the  food  when  served  to  the 
inmates. 


All  these  points  demand  immediate  attention; 
the  clogs  should  be  at  once  disused,  and  addi- 
tional exercise  ground  in  some  shape  obtained,  if 
practicable. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  all  the  disad- 
vantages which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  the 
healih  of  the  bovs  would  have  been  avoided  if  the 
*25  acre  farm  taken  by  them  in  1851,  under  the 
provisions  of  1J  & 12  Viet.  c.  25,  had  been  built 
on  for  tiie  reception  of  the  bovs  between  9 and 
fifteen,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  their  indus- 
trial training  under  that  Act  ; and  it  is  deserving 
the  consideration  of  the  guardians  whether  a 
similar  measure  ought  not,  even  now  to  be 
adopted. 

As  to  changes  in  the  dietary,  the  guardians  have 
now  before  them  a general  circular  of  the  Com- 
missioners, on  the  workhouse  dietaries,  bearino- 
date  3i>t  March  last.  That  circular  had  no  rela- 
tion to  any  complaint  regarding  existing  dietaries. 


In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  congratulate' 
the  guardians  on  the  testimony  borne,  in  the  course 
of  tins  inquiry,  to  the  state  of  order  and  cleanliness 
of  the  workhouse,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  its 
management. 

The  'suggestions,  however,  which  have  been 
made,  demand  immediate  attention,  and  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  doubt  will  receive  it. 

By  Order  of  the  Commissioners, 

(signed) 


B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  Cork  Union. 
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(No.  14,723/59 — Cork  Union.)  ’ 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  28  June  1859. 

. The  Commissioners  for  Administering  the  Laws 

for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  have  to  state,  for 
the  information  of  the  guardians  of  Cork  Union, 
that  a pamphlet  purporting  to  be  an  analysis  of 
the  evidence  given  in  the  recent  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  children  in  Cork  workhouse, 
bearing  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Mr.  Arnotr, 
Mayor  of  Cork,  has  been  forwarded  anonymously 
to  this  department. 

This  publication  commences  as  if  it  were  a copy 
of  a letter  addressed,  without  date  or  signature, 
to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  and, 
although  the  Commissioners  have  not  received  any 
such  letter,  they  feel  it  necessary  to  address  the 
guardians  in  reference  to  some  portion  of  its 
contents. 

It  is  asserted  in  this  pamphlet  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  calculated  the  annual  per-centaoe 
of  deaths  among  the  children  on  the  total  number 
resident  at  any  time  within  the  workhouse  durin°- 
the  year  ; and  again,  that  they  have  confounded 
the  admissions  with  the  annual  residence. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  statements  are  without  foundation. 

They  are  meant  to  apply  to  a letter  which  was 
written  to  the  guardians  by  the  Commissioners 
on  the  31st  May  last.  In  that  letter  the  Com- 
missioners calculated  the  annual  per-centage  of 
the  deaths  of  the  children  both  in  Cork  workhouse 
and  in  the  other  workhouses  of  Ireland  on  the 
average  daily  number  of  such  children,  and  not  on 
the  number  admitted  or  relieved,  or  resident  at 
any  time  within  the  year. 

It  is  likewise  incorrectly  stated  by  the  Mayor 
that  the  Commissioners  attempted  to  reduce  his 
13  per  cent,  of  deaths  to  6 per  cent. ; that  they 
denied  his  facts  and  repudiated  his  per-centage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Commissioners  set  forth  his 
facts  and  his  per-centage  without  contradicting 
either ; but  they  proceeded  to  show  how  unten- 
able the  deductions  were  which  he  had  made  from 
those  facts  and  that  per-centage,  in  his  endeavour 
to  support  the  remarkable  proposition,  that  of  868 
children  comprising  every  age  from  birth  to  15, 
only  5 percent,  would  reach  the  age  of  15;  95 
per  cent,  of  them  being  dead,  so  the  argument  ran, 
in  the  course  of  15  years. 

To  this  part  of  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  Mayor  has  made  no  reply. 

The  Commissioners  must,  in  the  next  place, 
observe,  that  the  mode  of  computation,  and  the 
hue  of  argument  which  the  Mayor  has  attributed 
to  them,  was  known,  by  him  to  emanate  from  a 
committee  of  the  guardians,  called  the  House 
Committee,  and  not  from  the  Commissioners. 

With  this  controversy  between  the  house  com- 
mittee and  the  Mayor  of  Cork  the  Commissioners 
see  no  occasion  to  interfere ; but  there  are  other 
statements  in  this  pamphlet  calculated  to  impair 
confidence  in  the  system  of  relief  generally  pre- 
vailing in  Ireland,  which  it  appears  important  to 
uie  Commissioners  to  notice,  in  order  that  desti- 
tute persons  may  not  be  deterred  by  unfounded 
aPPr<?hensions  from  availing  themselves  of  that 
relief  which  the  law  provides. 

0.28. 


POOH  RELIEF  (IRELAND). 

The  extent  of  the  mortality  which  has  prevailed 
among  some  classes  in  Cork  workhouse  so  far 
exceeds  that  in  the  other  workhouses  of  Ireland 
as  to  make  it  deserving  of  very  serious  attention; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  same 
time,  both  to  the  ratepayers  and  the  poor,  that  it 
should  not  be  exaggerated  by  improper  statements 
or  unfair  comparisons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  proper  or  just  to 
make  a comparison  of  the  annual  mortality  of  an 
establishment  like  that  of  Cork  workhouse,  com- 
prising a shifting  population  of  sick  or  destitute 
persons,  with  that  of  the  mortality  prevailing  in 
the  population  at  large. 

A workhouse  contains  two  classes  of  lives  sub- 
ject to  the  highest  risk,  which  are  seldom  found 
in  general  hospitals,  viz.,  those  of  infants  and  of 
very  aged  persons.  Attached  to  the  workhouses 
m Ireland  are  fever  hospitals,  containing  in  the 
whole  accommodation  for  12,000  patients,  besides 
infirmary  accommodation  for  at  least  three  times 
as  many  patients  sick  of  other  than  infectious  dis 
ease;  and  every  Irish  workhouse  combines  in 
itself  the  character  of  lying-in-hospital,  foundling- 
hospital,  hospital  for  acute  disease,  hospital  for 
chronic  disease,  and  hospital  for  incurables.  Many 
who  enter  the  workhouse,  and  who  do  not  pass 
directly  into  hospital,  would  be  found,  on  close 
examination,  to  have  the  constitution  more  or  less 
impaired  by  previous  privation  and  want. 

In  Cork  workhouse  the  entire  hospital  accom- 
modation, fully  occupied  as  it  is,  amounts  to  more 
than  700  beds,  or  twice  as  many  as  are  in  the 
general  infirmaries  and  general  fever  hospitals  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Cork. 

The  average  time  of  stay  in  Cork  workhouse  is 
about  four  months  for  each  case;  that  in  the  work- 
house  hospital  no  doubt  much  less;  admitting, 
therefore,  during  the  year  a succession  of  cases  of 
more  than  ordinary  risk  to  life. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  no  avail,  and 
can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  show,  on  the  best 
arithmetical  authority,  that  certain  deaths  which 
in  Cork  workhouse  have  been  156,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  outside,  to 
have  been  only  33 ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  morta- 
lity has  been  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  it  ought 
to  be.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  the  mor- 
tality in  some  general  hospitals  would  be  100  per 
cent.,  or  50  times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be. 

For  example,  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Superintending  tlje  Dublin  Hospitals, 
it  is  stated  that  the  average  daily  number  of 
patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  House  of  Industry 
in  1858  was  262,  and  the  total  number  of  deaths 
289,  giving  a very  large  per-centage  when  calcu- 
lated on  the  average  daily  number. 

This  large  per-centage,  however,  conveys  no 
reflection  on  the  hospitals  in  question,  because 
there  has  been  during  the  year  a continual  suc- 
cession of  cases  of  peculiar  risk  to  life  treated, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  4,404,  which,  as  the 
Report  states,  is  a per-centage  of  6£  \m  cases 
treated  to  a termination. 

The  comparison  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Cork 
between  the  mortality  in  the  workhouse  hospital 
and  the  mortality  in  the  Cork  infirmaries  and 
fever  hospital  is  eminently  calculated  to  mislead. 

In  reference  to  the  Cork  infirmaries  and  fever 
hospitals,  he  has  taken  credit  for  2,145  admissions 
3 I 4 being 
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Anp.  No.  8.  being  ^,e  whole  number  of  admissions  during  the 

* ' * year,  while  in  reference  to  the  workhouse  hospital 

he  has  assumed  that  the  number  of  admissions  to 
hospital  is  only  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
admissions  to  the  workhouse,  or  2,813.  This  as- 
sumption may  be  correct  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  passed  direct  into  hospital 
on  admission,  but  inasmuch  as  it  wholly  omits  all 
reference  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  hospital 
some  time  after  admission  to  the  workhouse,  it  is 
very  far  indeed  from  correct. 

The.  result  must  be  a per-centage  of  hospital 
mortality  in  the  workhouse  greatly  exaggerated 
and  carried  beyond  the  truth. 

The  Mayor’s  original  proposition  is,  that  the 
scrofula  prevailing  in  the  workhouse  arises  solely 
from  the  dietary,  and  that  an  excessive  rate  of 
mortality  prevails  among  the  children  from  the 
same  cause.  rl  he  Commissioners  must  now  repeat 
that  the  correct  way  of  examining  that  part  of 
the  question  which  connects  the  mortality  of  the 
children  with  the  dietary,  is  to  omit  the  class  of 
children  under  two  years  of  age,  the  mortality  in 
which  is,  under  any  circumstances,  very  great, 
although  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  dietary  could 
be  better  or  more 'abundant  than  it  is  for  this 
class. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  proper  to  use  the 
actually  existing  rate  of  mortality,  that  is,  the 
mortality  of  the  last  year,  and  not  to  look  back 
eight  years  to  a time  within  the  influence  of  the 
famine  period,  the  effect  of  which  can  only  be  to 
exaggerate  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Proceeding  on  this  basis,  and  using  the  figures 


supplied  by  the  Mayor  for  calculation  for  the  vear 
ended  25th  March  1859,  the  deaths  in  the  cC 
of  children  from  two  to  15  in  Cork  workhouse 
show  a mortality  of  5^  per  cent.,  calculated  on 
the  average  daily  number.  In  the  workhouses  | 
Ireland  generally,  the  mortality  of  the  same  clas- 
!s  four  per  cent.,  while  the  mortality  of  the  same 
class  of  children  outside  appears  to  he  nearly  tiro, 
per  cent.  J 


Between  the  mortality,  then,  of  this  class  in 
Irish  workhouses  generally,  and  the  mortality  of 
tne  same  class  outside,  there  is  not  a heater 
difference  than  might  be  expected  from  the  differ- 
ence between  the  condition  of  the  population  of  a 
workhouse  and  its  hospitals  and  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  the  population  outside. 


The  fact  that  the  mortality  among  the  children 
in  Cork  workhouse  exceeds  that  of  the  children 
in  Irish  workhouses  generally,  is  quite  enough  to 
demand  the  utmost  attention  of  the  guardians 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  class  between 
nine  and  15  ; but  the  Commissioners  trust  that  in 
the  consideration  of  remedial  measures,  the  guar- 
dians will  look  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
not  be  carried  away  by  exaggerated  representations 
of  the  extent  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  or  be 
led  to  direct  their  attention  too  much  to  any  one 
particular  cause  of  such  evils  when  it  is  probable, 
as  shown  by  the  recent  inquiry,  that  several  causes’ 
of  a local  and  special  nature  are  in  operation.  ’ 


By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 


Appendix,  No.  9. 
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Report  from  Mr.  O'Brien,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  on  the  state  of  Scrofulous  Disease  in 
Cork  Workhouse  in  1861. 


(No.  8174/61.) 

Gentlemen,  Cork,  6 April  1861. 

I have  the  honour  to  report  for  your  informa- 
tion, that  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  con- 
veyed to  me  in  your  letters  of  the  23d  and  26th 
ultimo,  I attended  at  the  Cork  workhouse  on  the 
4th  and  5th  instant,  and  with  the  very  valuable 
assistance  of  your  medical  inspector,  Dr.  Purcell, 
and  accompanied  .by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse,  made  a careful  personal  examination 
of  all  the  children  under  15  years  of  a»e,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  for  your  information  the  pre- 
sent proportion  of  them  who  are  affected  with 
scrofula. 

When  Drs.  Edward  Townsend  and  Harvey 
examined  the' workhouse  children  in  1859,  the 
entire  number  under  15  then  in  the  institution  was 
530,  and  of 'these  they  reported  that  they  found 
“ 105,  or  19J  per  cent.,  more  or  less  affected  with 
scrofula.*’ 

When  Dr.  Purcell  and  I visited  on  the  4th  and 
5th  instant,  we  found  the  number  of  inmates  of 
this  class  had  increased  to  731,  or  192  more  than 
the  number  in  1859,  and  of  these,  Dr.  Purcell  has 
classed  130,  or  25  more  than  the  number  so 
classed  by  Drs.  Townsend  and  Harvey,  as  coming 
under  the  designation  of  “ scrofulous,”  in  one  form 


or  other,  and  which  gives  a per-centage  of  17|, 
or  l£  less  than  the  percentage  of  scrofulous 
cases  given  in  1859. 

1 annex  hereto  a return  (A.)  showing  how  these 
numbers  are  distributed  through  the  different 
departments  of  the  workhouse ; and  I also  take 
leave  to  enclose  for  your  information  a memo- 
randum (B.)  which  Dr.  Purcell  has  left  with  me, 
detailing  fully  his  opinion,  as  a medical  man,  on 
the.  subject  which  engaged  our  joint  attention 
during  the  past  two  days,  and  in  which  you  will 
find  a reference  to  some  facts  that  appear  to  bear 
very  materially  upon  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
and  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  Cork  work- 
house. 

I forward  herewith  a return  (C.)  containing  the 
fullest  particulars  we  could  collect  from  the  medi- 
cal officers,  the  nurse,  and  the  books,  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  37  cases  of  a scrofulous 
character  now  to  be  found  in  the  “ Infants’ 
Hospital,”  on  which  Dr.  Purcell  has  particularly 
dwelt  in  his  “memorandum,”  and  which  appear 
to  me,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
parative freedom  from  this  disease  which  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  rural  workhouses,  where  the 
dietary  was  at  ali  times  and  in  every  respect  much 
inferior 
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inferior  to  that  of  Cork,  to  indicate  more  directly 
than  anything  that  has  yet  appeared  where  the 
true  source  of  the  very  bad  cases,  to  which  so 
much  attention  was  directed  in  1859,  is  to  be  in 
reality  looked  for. 

You  will  remember  that  two  of  the  circum- 
stances most  adverted  to  during  the  “scrofula 
agitation  of  1859,  were,  1st,  the  extreme  badness 
of  some  of  the  cases  of  the' disease  found  in  the 
groundfloor  ward  of  the  then  male  hospital ; and, 
2dly,  the  great  inferiority  then  found,  and  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  o-eneral 
body  of  the  boys  as  compared  with  the  girl's,  not- 
withstanding that  both  had  always  received  pre- 
cisely the  same  dietary;  the  main  circumstances  in 
which  their  positions  differed  being  as  regarded 
the  accommodation's  they  enjoyed,  the  degree  of 
out-door  recreation  allowed  them  respectively,  and 
the  extent  and  description  of  the  labour  impose  d 
upon  them,  &c. 

Since  that  period,  beside  a considerable  im- 
provement in  the  dietary  of  nearly  all  the  classes 
of  children,  other  changes,  of  a very  important 

nature,  have  also  taken  place. 

The  bad  cases  referred  to  were  long  since  trans- 
ferred from  the  male  hospital  ward  to  the  “ Timber 
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•building,  and  placed  in  conjunction  with  what  is 
termed  the  “ Infirm  School.”  The  clogs  then  in 
use,  and  found  to  be  adverse  to  active  exercise, 
were  replaced  with  shoes  in  the  case  of  all  the’ 
children.  The  employment  of  boys  under  15  at 
trades  was  altogether  abolished  ; the  time  allowed 
for  their  recreation  was  largely  increased  ; an  addi- 
tional playground,  as  well  as  a better  yard,  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  walks  into  the  country  have 
been  promoted  and  arranged  whenever  the  weather 
has  proved  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  result  of  the  several  changes  made  has  been 
very  much  what  might  have  been  expected.  As 
regards  the  school  girls  (senior  and  junior),  whose 
physical  condition  was  always  unexceptionable,  no 
particular  change  of  any  sort  is  to  be  observed,  so 
far  as  I can  see,  while,  as  regards  the  boys  gene- 
rally, a decided  change  for  the  better,  in  both 
wealth  and  spirits,  is  clearly  and  distinctly  ob- 
servable.  The  children  constituting  the  “ Infirm 
and  Hospital  Schools,”  both  male  and  female,  also 
exhibit  a decided  improvement  in  every  way,  and 
though  many  of  the  very  bad  cases  of  scrofula 
formerly  so  much  pointed  to,  still  remain,  and  are’ 
m tact,  incurable,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
mat  they  have  been  materially  improved  in  cha- 
racter by  the  several  changes  made  in  their  regard  • 
for,  as  to  diet  merely  (being  hospital  cases)?1  they 
were  of  course,  unlike  the  healthy  classes,  at  all 
tunes  entirely  m the  hands  of  the  medical  officers. 

but  whrie  these  improvements  have  clearly  re- 
sulted from  the  agitation  of  1859,  and  the  degree 
of  inquiry  to  which  it  led,  it  will  be  seen,  from 
some  of  the  facts  detailed  in  Dr.  Purcell’s  “ me- 
morandum,” that  neith’er  these,  nor  any  other 
arrangements  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  adopt,  are  likely  to  prove  successful  in 
luS’  though  they  may  certainly  greatly  pal- 
liate, the  continual  and  successive  growth  within 
the  walls  of  the  workhouse,  of  a class  of  children 
more  or  less  seriously  afflicted  with  this  sad  disease, 
ana  who,  as  long  as  they  live,  and  remain  inmates 

defvaiwi?*’  !"„a11  1?Uman  Pr°bability,  continue  to 
uery  all  the  skill  and  attention  which  their  medical 


attendants  can  bring  to  their  relief;  and  also,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  subject  the  workhouse  to  the  un- 
deserved imputation  of  having  created  the  unhappy 
condition,  which  it  has,  in  reality,  only  relieved  and 
mitigated. 

Another  topic  much  insisted  upon  in  1859,  was 
the  great  waste  of  human  life,  alleged  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  inferiority  of  the  dietary,  and  stated 
to  be  then  in  progress,  amongst  the  children.  An 
interval  of  two  years  has  now  elapsed  since  almost 
every  change  then  suggested  or  urged,  has  been 
(legardless  of  trouble  or  expense)  carried  out,  and 
how  these  numerous  changes  have  operated  as  re- 
gards the  a leged  excessive  mortality  of  the  children 
in  the  workhouse,  cannot  therefore  fail  to.be  looked 
upon  as  a subject  well  deserving  attention  and 
inquiry  at  the  present  time. 

VVitli  a view  to  this  end,  I have  caused  three 
taffies  to  be  prepared,  one  for  the  half  year  ending 
the  _5th  March  1859  (immediately  preceding  the 
introduction  of  the  changes  in  question),  and  one 
toi  each  ol  the  two  corresponding  half  years  since 
that  time.  \ 

Those  tables  will  exhibit  i0  you,  at  one  view, 
the  gross  and  daily  average  numbers  of  each 
class,  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  number 
ot  each  class  that  died  during  each  of  the  three 
half  years;  they  will,  also,  exhibit  a classified 
statement  of  the  length  of  time  those,  of  each 
class,  who  died,  had  been  inmates  of  the  work- 
house. 

From  these  tables  you  will,  on  examination, 
observe  that,  comparing  the  half  year  just  ended 
with  that  immediately  preceding  the  improved 
arrangements,  while  the  increase  of  children  relieved 
in  the  former  over  the  latter  is  only  from  1,230 
(gross  number)  and  585  (daily  average)  to  1,627 
and  644,  the  mortality  amongst  the  classes  a^ed 
under  15,  has  increased  from  the  small  number  of 
28  in  1859,  to  93,  or  considerably  more  than  three 
times  that  in  1861,  a result  showing  clearly  how 
httle  connexion  in  point  of  fact  there  ever  existed 
between  the  workhouse  dietary  and  its  mortality 
and  how  entirely  the  latter  depends  upon  and 
reflects  ihe  condition  of  things  prevailing  outside, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  active  or  epidemic 
diseases  in  the  country  during  the  last  half  year; 
for  instance,  in  addition  to  the  great  privations 
endured  by  the  poorer  classes,  a severe  epidemic 
of  measles  raged  in  the  Cork  Union,  and  the 
natural  result  and  operation  of  these  two  causes 
wdl  be  found  in  a greatly  increased  mortality  here 
exhibited.  In  one  feature  the  returns  for  the  three 
half  years,  it  will  be  seen,  agree,  namely,  in  the 
arge  proportion  of  the  deaths  which  are  shown 
by  them  to  have  taken  place  amongst  recent  ad- 
missions to  the  workhouse. 

In  every  instance  it  will  be  seen  the  deaths 
amongst  those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  work- 
house  for  a less  period  than  one  month,  constitute 
considerably  more  than  a third  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  deaths,  while  the  number  of  deaths  for  each 
of  the  three  half  years  in  question,  amongst  those 
who  had  been  for  more  than  12  months  in  the 
workhouse,  amount,  respectively,  to  only  one- 
nmth,  one-twelfth,  and  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
number  of  deaths. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  P.  O’Brien. 


0.28. 
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Cork  Union. 

App.  No.  g.  (A.) — RETURN  of  Number  of  Children  under  15  in  Workhouse,  and  Number  of  same,  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  Scrofula,  4 April  1861. 


1. — Dr.  Townsend’s  ' 

Department. 

2. — Dr.  Popham’s  Department. 

Male  “ Infirm  School.” 

No. 

1 Scrofulous. 

No. 

Scrofulous.  1 

In  Hospital  Wards 

25 

14 

1.  Infirm  and  delicate  cases  - 

28 

20 

In  Lying-inWards 

5 

nil. 

2.  Hospital  cases  - - - j 

20 

17 

In  Lock  Wards  - 

20 

6 

„ Healthy  School  . 

120 

6 

Female  “ Infirm  School.” 

„ Infant  School  - 

76 

nil. 

1.  Infirm  Cases  - 

25 

3 

„ Infant  Hospital 

120 

*38 

2.  Hospital  Cases  (attending 

School)  - 

20 

13 

„ Nursery  - 

196 

6 

Healthy  School  - 

76 

7 

560 

87 

171 

43 

No.  Scrofulous. 

Total  - - - 731  - - - 130  = 17|-  per  cent. 


* One  died  on  4th  April,  leaving  only  37. 


(B.)— Memorandum. 


(No.  8174/61.— Cork  Union.) 

In  compliance  with  a request  made  to  me  by 
Mr.  O’Brien,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  I accompanied 
him  to  the  Cork  Union  Workhouse  on  the  4th 
and  5th  instant,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Doctors 
Townsend  and  Po.pham,  the  medical  officers  in 
charge  of  the  respective  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution, I made  a minute  and  careful  personal 
examination  of  every  child  under  the  age  of  15 
years  at  present  in  the  establishment,  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  disease  of  a 
scrofulous  character  now  prevails  amongst  the 
classes  in  question. 

The  number  of  children  submitted  to  my  in- 
spection was  731,  and,  passing  over  all  cases 
having  only  a diathesis  or  constitution  tending  to 
a future  development  of  the  disease,  but  including 
under  the  head  of  “ Scrofulous”  every  possible 
variety  of  it,  as  glandular  swellings,  strumous 
affections  of  the  eyes,  tinea  capitis,  See.,  I found 
that  130,  or  about  17|  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  children  in  .the  workhouse  suffered,  in 
varying  degrees  of  severity  and  mildness,  under 
some  form  or  other  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  130  cases  here  referred  to,  some,  though 
strongly  and  permanently  marked  by.  the  former 
ravages  of  the  disorder,  and  therefore  included  by 
me  in  this  number,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 


being  now  cured,  and  a very  large  proportion 
characterised  as  being  of  a trivial  and  unimportant 
nature.  There  are,  however,  in  the  male  “ Infirm 
and  Hospital  School,”  and  in  the  female  hospital 
wards  and  female  “ Hospital  and  Infirm  School, 
some  very  bad  cases  of  long  standing,  as  to  which 
no  treatment  can  ever  effect  much,  though  I learned 
that  their  condition  has  been  greatly  changed  for 
the  better  during  the  last  two  years. 


Upon  the  whole,  by  far'the  worst  and  least  pro- 
mising cases  I met  with  are  to  be  found  in  what  is 
termed  the  “Infant  Hospital,”  and  in  which,  when 
I visited,  there  were  in  all  120  very  young  chil- 
dren, the  majority  of  them  under  the  care  of  their 
own  mothers. 

Of  this  120,  I found  37,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire,  labouring  under  scrofula,  and  m the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  a very  serious  and  aggra- 
vated character.  - 


I calculated  that  about  10,  or  a little  more  than 
fourth  of  this  number  (37),  will,  with  ordmaiy 
are  and  attention,  in  all  human  probability, 
nally  recover,  and  grow  up  in  fair  general  healt  , 
ut,  as  regards  about  27  of  them,  or  nearly  tnee 
)urths  of  the  entire,  I entertain  no  such  hope,  i 
m of  opinion  that,  under  the  most  favourable 
ircums'ances,  many  of  these  must  die  veiy  ea^y> 
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and  that  those  who  escape  this  fate  and  survive, 
can  never  hope  to  be  otherwise  than  diseased  and 
unhealthy  objects. 

From  the  information  we  were  able  to  collect 
from  the  medical  officer  (Dr.  Townsend),  and  the 
nurse  (Mrs.  Lynch),  it  appeared  that  25  of  this 
number  (37)  had  been  admitted  to  the  workhouse 
in  a scrofulous  condition,  and  that  the  remaining 
12  had  been  born  in  the  institution  syphilitic, 
or  in  a condition  of  constitutional  delicacy  neces- 
sarily tending  to  the  immediate  development  of 
scrofulous  disease. 

Speaking  from  an  experience  of  more  than  30 
years  as  a medical  man,  and  from  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  city  of  Cork,  its  situation,  cir- 
cumstances, and  hospital  resources,  the  number  of 
young  children  which  I found  in  the  condition  I 
ha  ve  here  described,  fell  short  of,  rather  than  ex- 
ceeded, what  I should  have  beforehand  been  pre- 
pared to  look  for,  in  any  institution  which  I knew 
to  constitute  the  principal  asylum  of  the  sick  and 
destitute  poor  of  the  city;  and  must  observe, 
what  indeed  is  obvious,  that  so  long  as  such  a 
source  of  constant  and  unfailing  supply  exists,  it 
is  quite  idle  to  hope  that  under  any  arrangements, 
however  admirable,  which  the  guardians  may 
adopt,  or  with  any  amount  of  skill  or  attention  oil 
the  part  of  the  highly  efficient  and  respectable 
medical  officers  connected  with  the  establishment, 
the  Cork  Workhouse  can  ever  cease  to  contain 
many  and  serious  cases  of  this  particular  descrip- 
tion of  disease. 

The  27  infants  here  referred  to  by  me,  or  so 
many  of  them  as  survive  for  a few  years  longer, 
must  in  the  ordinary  course  of  classification,  ere 
long  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the  “infirm 
schools,”  and,  if  seen  and  inspected  there  some 
time  hence,  their  condition  as  it  then  will  present 
itself,  may  not  unnaturally,  though  as  it  is  clear 
most  erroneously,  be  ascribed  by  any  one  visiting 
the  establishment,  and  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  first  years,  to  something  connected 
with  their  residence  and  treatment  in  the  work- 
house.  How  far  some  of  the  bad  cases  of  long 
standing  already  referred  to,  now  to  be  found  in 
the  “infirm  and  hospi i al  schools”  of  this  work- 
house,  and  whose  condition  has,  I believe,  been 
inquire  d into,  and  obsexwed  upon  by  sqme  of  the 
most  eminent  medical  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  may  have  had  their  origin  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  of  course  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  information  what- 
ever calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  point, 
impossible  to  decide ; but  the  circumstances  I 
have  here  adverted  to  cannot  fail  to  forcibly 
suggest  this  conclusion. 

The  present  being  the  first  occasion  in  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  children 


of  this  workhouse,  I am  unable  to  form  any  App.  No.  9. 

opinion  as  to  whether  their  condition  is  nowin  

any  way  different  from  what  it  had  previouslv 
been,  but  having,  when  the  subject  was  before 
the  public  in  1859,  both  heard  and  read  much  of 
the  alleged  condition  of  the  Cork  Workhouse  as  to 
disease  and  mortality,  I entered  on  my  recent 
examination  of  the  children  with  feelings  of 
sincere  interest  and  anxiety  to  satisfy  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  true  slate  of  the  facts,  and  having* 
as  I have  observed,  completed  a most  minute  and 
particular  examination  of  every  child,  sick  and 
Healthy,  that  it  contains,  I can  most  conscien- 
tiously affirm  that  the  result  has  afforded  me  as 
much  surprise  as  satisfaction. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  inspection,  I did  not 
meet  with  a single  ward  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
clean,  orderly,  and  airy.  The  dietary*  and  the 
articles  comprising  it,  so  far  as  they  came  under 
my  observation,  appeared  to  be  superior  to  any- 
thing I had  hitherto  met  with  in  any  similar  es- 
tablishment, and  I did  not  meet  with  a single 
child,  of  either  sex,  that  did  not  seem  to  be  well 
and  most  comfortably  clad,  and,  so  far  as  I could 
j udge,  properly  cared  for  in  every  way. 

The  proportion  of  the  children  affected  with 
delicacy  of  any  sort,  though  in  itself  considerable, 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  exceed  what  any 
medical  man  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
would  naturally  look  for  ; and,  as  regards  the 
great  body  of  them,  I look  upon  their  physical 
condition  as  being  good  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  nursery  department  I found  in  all  196 
infants,  and  though  this  number  is  for  the  most 
part  made  up  of  orphans,  deserted  infants,  and  the 
offspring  of  unmarried  parents,  I only  saw  six  (6) 
that  Doctor  Townsend  and  I felt  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  classing  as  “ delicate,”  while,  as  regards 
the  vast  majority,  the  general  condition  was  in- 
disputably good  and  healthy. 

Mr.  O’Brien  will  himself  report  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  the  result  of  our  joint  inspec- 
tion of  the  children  ; but  having,  at  his  request, 
assisted  him  in  this  important  duty,  I have  deemed 
it  desirable  to  place  at  his  disposal  a memorandum 
detailing  my  opinion,  as  a professional  man,  on 
the  several  matters  that  came  under  our  observa- 
tion, leaving  it  to  him,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  do 
so,  to  forward  it  for  the  Commissioners’  informa- 
tion, as  an  Appendix  to  his  Report. 

(signed)  John  F.  Purcell,  m.  d.,  &c. 

Medical  Inspector. 

Cork,  6 April  1861. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Cork  Union. 


(C.) — Personal  History  of  the  Cases  (37)  of  Children  affected  with  Scrofula,  who  were  Inmates  of  the 
“ Children’s  Hospital”  on  the  4th  April  1861. 


No 

N A M E. 

Age. 

Date  of  Admission 
Workhouse. 

Condition 

Admitted. 

1 Parentage, 

| and  where  from. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

j 

Daniel  M‘Carthy  - 

Yrs. 

3 

Mths. 

0 

7 June  - 1860 

Scrofulous  - 

Deserted,  G.  Union  - 

2 

John  Lyons  - 

5 

0 

2 January  1861 

Ditto  - 

Legitimate,  Cork 

James  Cossley 

2 April  - 1861 

Ditto  - 

4 

James  Murphy 

5 

5 October-  1859 

Ditto  - 

5 

Catherine  Herlihy- 

20  December  1860 

Illegitimate,  G.  Union  - 

1 . 

6 

John  Dargan 

3 November  1860 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Unpromising 

7 

Richard  Hobbs 

1 

9 

28  January  1861 

Ditto  - 

Legitimate,  Cork 

John  Cranley 

7 March  - 1861 

Ditto  - 

Illegitimate,  G.  Union 

Richard  Neenan  - 

3 November  1860 

Legitimate,  Cork  - 

Margaret  Brady  - 

3 

25  March  - 1861 

11 

Mary  Brady 

0 

25  March  - 1861 

Ditto 

Ditto 

12 

Ellen  Keane 

0 

3 

15  January  1861 

Syphilitic  - 

Ditto 

ditto 

13 

John  Crouchan 

0 

3 

4 February  1861 

Scrofulous  and 

Illegitimate,  ditto  - 

ditto 

14 

William  Hickey  - 

2 

3 

13  March  - 1861 

Syphilitic. 
Scrofulous  - 

Legitimate,  G Union 

Ditto 

Margaret  Whippey 

8 December  1860 

Illegitimate  - ditto  - 

Ellen  Maliony 

8 January  1861 

Ditto 

Legitimate  - ditto  - 

John  Aherne 

5 

4 November  I860 

Ditto  - 

Illegitimate  - ditto  - 

ditto. 

Honora  Murphy  - 

9 

12  February  1861 

Ditto 

Legitimate  - ditto  - 

Mary  Goggin 

27  November  1860 

Ditto  - 

20 

Mary  Canty 

7 

0 

17  March  - 1861 

Ditto 

21  John  Canty  - 

6 

0 

17  March  - 1861 

Ditto  - 

22 

Andy  Hallissoy 

5 

0 

10  January  1858 

Ditto  - 

23 

Margaret  Riordan  - 

6 

. 0 

20  February  1856 

Scrofulous,  Stru- 

Ditto  - ditto  - 

Unpromising. 

24 

Denis  Walsh 

7 

0 

2 'April  - 1861 

Scrofulous  - 

25 

Ellen  Cassidy 

6 

0 

3 June  - 1 856 

Ditto  - 

Foundling,  Cork 

Joseph  Shea 

0 

19  September  I860 

27 

Cornelius  Bucltey  - 

2 

0 

3 January  1861 

Ditto  - 

28 

Mary  Woodly 

6 

0 

24  February  1858 

Ditto 

29 

J imothy  Denahy  - 

1 

6 

21  March  - 1860 

Ditto  - 

30 

Stephen  Condon  - 

2 

0 

25  August  - 1860 

Delicate  - 

31 

Walter  Lineban  - 

1 

0 

23  June  - 1860 

Scrofulous  - 

Legitimate,  ark  - 

Unpromising. 

32 

Winifred  Carroll  - 

3 

0 

3 November  1860 

Syphilitic  - 

33 

Eliza  Desmond 

2 

6 

17  July  - 1860 

Scrofulous  - 

Legitimate,  G.  Union 

Unpromising. 

Mary  Carroll 

0 

10 

26  July  - 1860 

Illegitimate,  Cork 

Unpromising. 

John  M‘Mahon  - 

0 

18  October  1858 

36 

Catherine  Griffin  - 

5 

0 

29  November  1 860 

Ditto 

37 

1 

Bridget  Sullivan  - 

4 

0 

5 November  1858 

Ditto  - - | 

Deserted,  Cork 

Ditto. 

Number  affected  with  scrofulous  disease  on  admission  to  Workhouse  - - - 25 

Number  born  in  Workhouse  and  inheriting  - - - - - - -12 

Total  - - - 37 

Number  presenting  reasonable  prospects  of  final  recovery  - - . - 10 

Number  of  hopeless  cases  --,---------27 

Total  - - - 37 


W.  P.  O’Brien,  Esq.,  Poor  Law  Inspector, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Thomas  Mulligan, 

Hospital  Clerk. 
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(D.) — Cork  Workhouse.  App.  Nu.  g. 

No.  1.— Retorn  of  Number  Relieved  and  of  Deaths  for  Half-year  ended  25  March  1859. 


Adults. 

15  to  9. 

9 to  5. 

5 to  2. 

Under  2. 

Total. 

Gross  number  relieved 

- - 

- - - 

3,702 

507 

1 189 

. 181 

353 

4,932 

Daily  average  number  relieved*  - 

- - - 

1,233 

324 

81  ! 

79 

101 

1,818 

Number  of  deaths 

- - 

- - - 

134 

5 

1 

3 

19 

162 

Number  of  tlie  above  ove 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

r 12  months 
9 to  12 
6 to  9 
3 to  6 
1 to  3 
under  1 

in  Workhouse 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

15 

1 

12 

21 

36 

49 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

2 

12 

18 

1 

15 

26 

39 

63 

, 

134 

0 

' 1 

3 

19  | 

162 

* ' T1'  “T  ■™S'  l“b"  ■*!'■■■«  ou  the  m.mbm  rem.iuiuE  uu  .1.  Su.,,1,,  rf.u.h  „e„,b. 

No.  2*  Return  of  Number  Relieved  and  of  Deaths  for  Half-year  ended  26  March  I860. 


M — ' 

Adults. 

15  to  9. 

9 to  5. 

I 5 to  2. 

Under  2. 

Total. 

Gross  number  relieved  ----- 

4,075 

404 

217 

289 

406 

| 5,39.1 

Daily  average  number  relieved  - 

1,395 

263 

96 

104 

127 

1,985 

Number  of  deaths  ------ 

142 

1 

1 

3 

36 

183 

Number  of  the  above  over  12  months  in  Workhouse 
Ditto  - - 9 to  12  - ditto 

Ditto  - - 6 to  9 - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - 3 to  6 ditto 

Ditto  - - 1 to  3 ditto  - 

Ditto  - - under  1 - ditto 

14 

4 

6 

31 

65 

1 

1 

1 

I:  i 

1 

| i 

15 

12 

15 

8 

47 

79 

142  ; 

1 

1 

1 3 

j 36 

183 

No.  3.— Return  of  Number  Relieved  and  of  Deaths  for  Half-year  ended  25  March  1861. 

■ . ■ 3 — 1 

Adults. 

15  to  9. 

9 to  5.  j 

[ 5 toJ2.  j 

Under  2. 

Total. 

Gross  number  relieved  - . - 

4,854 

550 

270 

367  { 

442 

6,483 

Daily  average  number  relieved  *- 

1,613 

899  | 

102 

127 

113 

. 2,257 

Number  of  deaths 

178 

2 

2 

21  1 

68 

271 

Number  of  the  above  over  12  months  in  Workhouse 
Ditto  - - 9 to  12  - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - 6 to  9 - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - 3 to  6 ditto 

Ditto  - - 1 to  3 - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - under  1 - ditto 

30 

7 

8 
27 
36 
70 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. i 

. 1 j 

i [ 

9 1 

. 8 j 

6 

14 

16 

28 

35 

10 

14 

44 

62 

106 

1 

178  | 

3 fj 

2 

21 

68 

271 

0.28. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


NORTH  DUBLIN. 


SOUTH  DUBLIN. 


CORK. 


YEAR 


during 

the 

Year. 


Work- 

house. 


lieved. 


lieved. 


1854 


■ Total  under  15  Years  of  Age. 

8,336 

2,637 

760 

91 

28-8 

7,809 

2,404 

344 

4-4 

143 

6,355 

1,658 

420 

6-6 

253 

5,051 

1,485 

307 

6-1 

20-7 

4,124  | 

1,272 

248 

6-0 

193 

3,316 

1,012 

190 

5-7 

183 

2,494 

778 

124 

5-0 

153 

2,259 

660 

135 

6-0 

20-5 

1,989 

572 

78 

4-0 

133 

2,696 

623 

119 

4-4 

19T 

Appendix,  No.  10. 

(■•o  --------- 

STATEMENT  showing  the  Annual  Mortality  of  Children  in  the  Workhouses  of  North  Dublin,  Soutl 
STATEMENT  showing  the  Annual  Mortality  of  Children  in  the  undermentioned  Workhouses  fr^TlssT 


Under  2 Years  of  Age.  Under  2 Years  of  Age. 

Average  Number  ™ . . Average  Number  ^e£C®?-ase  - , , 

Daily  of  of  Deaths  on  Total  Daij^  of  of  Deaths  on  Total 
Number  Deaths  > Nu“ber  Number  Deaths  / , Nu“bel' 

Work-  Work-  Total  A™rage  „Cases , Work-  Work-  Total  AveraSe  Cases 

1 house  house  Num-  NDaily  R,oheved  house  ,ouse  Nun.- .,DaiIy  Relieved 

during  during  her  Nu£bei  during  during  her  N™bel 


Under  2 Years  of  Age. 


Average  i Number  Per-Centag( 
Daily  | of  of  Deaths  oi 
Number  Deaths  

Work-  j Work-  Total  AZleraffe 
house  i house  Num-  Daily 

during  ; during  ber  Au!nb 

the  I the  Re-  „,m. 

Year,  j Year,  lieved.  ^ort 


Above  2 and  under  15  Years  of  Age. 
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Appendix,  No.  11. 

(M.) 

EXTRACTS  from  CoimsspoKDENOE  on  Juvenile  Criminals  in  Workhouses,  and  on  Child™, 
brought  up  m Workhouse  Schools. 

I.— Extracts  from  Correspondence  relating  to  certain  Boys  who  had  been  t 

Workhouse  of  Mullingar  Union,  and  were  Convicted  of  Offences  therein.  ‘ °f  ^ 


(No.  28,389/58.) 

1. — Letter  from  Mr.  Julian,  Crown  Solicitor, 
communicated  to  the  Commissioners  by  Lord 
Naas. 

52,  Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin, 

26  November  1858. 

My  Lord, 

I have  the  honour  to  state,  that  in  obedience 
to  your  Lordship’s  communication  of  the  23d 
instant,  I attended  yesterday  at  Mullingar,  and 
aided  in  the  investigation  of  the  charge  of  setting- 
fire  to  the  Union  workhouse  in  that  town,,  and 
of  various  other  charges  preferred  against  the 
pauper  inmates.  The  inquiry  terminated  in  the 
committal  of  six  of  these  paupers  for  trial  at  the 
next  assizes. 

I will,  perhaps,  not  be  outstepping  the  bounds 
of  my  duty  in  laying  before  your  Lordship 
certain  circumstances  connected  with,  or  indi- 
cative of  the  internal  management  and  discipline 
of  the  house,  which  appears  to  me  to  call  for 
consideration  and  reform  in  an  institution  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  I scarcely  describe 
too  strongly  by  calling  it  a nursery  of  crime. 

The  greater  number  of  the  outrages  into  which  I 
inquired  were  committed  at  night,  after  the  pau- 
pers were  locked  up  in  the  dormitory ; they  were 
discussed  and  planned  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  all  the  male  paupers  in  the  room ; a part  of  one 
ol  the  windows  of  the  dormitory  was  taken  out, 
the  persons  who  were  to  execute  the  plans  got  out 
through  this  window,  and  let  themselves  down  a 
considerable  height  to  the  ground  by  the  aid  of  an 
upright  waterspout,  their  objects  being  openly 
avowed  to  every  one  in  the  dormitory,  while 
these,  who  did  not  actively  participate  in  the 
crimes,  tacitly  connived  at  them,  and  suppressed 
all  knowledge  of  them. 

When  these  crimes  were  discovered,  all  the 
paupers  in  the  dormitory,  except  one  boy  who 
is  deaf  and  dumb,  refused  to  give  any  evidence 
until  they  were  induced,  by  an  imprisonment  of 
eight  days  each  in  the  county  gaol,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  refusal,  to  swear  informations. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  paupers 
was,  the  killing  and  stealing  a sheep,  by  night, 
outside  the  workhouse  grounds,  and  it  appears 
they  brought  the  carcass  of  this  sheep  into,  and  ] 
concealed  it  in  the  workhouse  grounds,  and  that 
day  after  day  as  long  as  it  lasted,  the  meat  of  this  1 
sheep  was  boiled  openly  in  the  day  room  of  the  j 
house,  and  eaten  by  the  paupers,  the  majority  of  J 
them  well  knowing  that  it  was  stolen,  all  of  them  c 
that  it  could  not  have  been  honestly  obtained.  t 
.After  the  committal  of  the  accused,  Mr.  c 
Lyons,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  was  one  c 
of  the  committing  magistrates,  expressed  it  to  be 
his  decided  opinion  (in  which  Mr.  Cronin,  r.m.,  1 

entirely  concurred),  that  the  return  of  the  wit-  a 
nesses  to  their  associates  in  the  workhouse,  would  s 
bring  back  the  feeling  which  at  first  prevented  t 


their  giving  evidence,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
m order  to  secure  them  as  witnesses,  to  place 
them  m support  and  protection  with  the 
constabulary. 

All  the  paupers  brought  before  us,  as  well  the 
accused  as  the  witnesses,  were  young  lads,  varvino- 
in  from  W Jo  20  i of  the  witnesses  exaMheS 
yesterday,  all  but  the  deaf  and  dumb  hoy  had 
been  in  the  workhouse  for  periods  varyino-  from 
seven  to  12  years,  most  of  them  from  childhood 
and  although  showing  much  intelligence,  tliey 
seemed  all  to  be  wholly  uninstructed,  not  one  of 
them  but  the  dumb  boy,  who  was  taught  else- 
where, knowing  how  to  read  or  write. 

These  circumstances,  the  bearing  of  the  ac 
cused  paupers,  the  levity  with  which  they  treated 
tiie  serious  charges  brought  against  them,  im- 
pressed me  with  the  belief  that  the  only  training 
received  by  the  youthful  inmates  of  the  Mul- 
lingar workhouse,  is  such  as  to  make  them  pro- 
ficients in  crime. 

Trusting  that  I have  not  occupied  too  much  of 
your  Lordship’s  time  with  these  observations, 

I have,  &c. 

■ The  Right  Hon.  (signed)  John  Julian. 

Lord  Naas, 

Chief  Secretary. 


No.  28,389/58. 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 

9 December  1858. 

My  Lord, 

Adverting  to  their  letter  of  the  2d  instant, 
on  the  state  of  Mullingar  workhouse,  the  Com- 
missioners for  Administering  the  Laws  for  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  have  the  honour  to  for- 
ward, for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  accompanying  series  of 
Reports  on  the  state  of  that  workhouse,  from  the 
year  1853  to  the  year  1858,  made  by  the  inspector 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  union  during  that 
period. 

The  Commissioners  forward  at  the  same  time, 
for  his  Excellency’s  information,  a series  of  Re- 
P°rts_  on  the  state  of  the  workhouse  schools  of 
Mullingar  Union,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  by  their  inspectors,  from 
the  year  1850  to  the  year  1858,  inclusive,  and 
communicated  by  the  National  Board  to  the  guar- 
dians of  the  union. 

With  regard  to  the  series  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspector’s  reports  it  will  be  observed,  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  favourable  as  regards  the 
state  of  management,  both  of  the  workhouse  and 
the  schools,  during  the  period  embraced. 

On 
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On  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  Commis- 
sioners found  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
these  periodical  reports,  to  address  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  defects  in  the  management  of  the 
workhouse,  the  guardians  have  generally  given 
a prompt  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
missioners. For  example,  it  is  stated  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  5th  February  1858,  there  appeared 
to  be  a want  of  employment  among  the  adult 
boys  over  15  years  of  age.  On  communicating 
with  the  guardians  on  this  point,  and  on  a want 
of  cleanliness,  observed  by  the  inspector  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  house,  the  guardians  at 
once  took  the  matters  into  consideration,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  entry  on  their  minutes : 
“ The  master  was  sent  for  by  the  Board,  and 
the  Commissioners’  letter  having  been  read  for 
him,  he  was  cautioned  to  be  careful  in  future 
to  have  every  part  of  the  establishment  clean 
and  in  good  order,  and  to  provide  employment 
for  the  adult  boys,  so  that  Mr.  Otway,  at  his 
next  visit,  may  not  have  reason  again  to  find 
fault  with  the  management  of  the  house.” 

The  Commissioners  regret  to  state,  that  they 
do  not  find  in  the  records  of  the  office,  any  later 
report  on  the  general  state  of  the  Mullingar 
Workhouse  than  that  of  the  5th  February  last. 
This  omission  has,  the  Commissioners . believe, 
been  in  part  owing  to  Mr.  Otway,  the  inspector’s 
state  of  health,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him, 
shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence 
in  the  summer,  to  obtain  further  leave  of  absence 
on  the  certificate  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh.  Since  his 
return,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  Mr.  Otway 
has  several  times  visited  the  union,  but  the  Com- 
missioners have  not  received  any  report  from 
him  on  the  general  state  of  the  workhouse. 

The  series  of  reports  on  the  state  of  the  work- 
house  schools  of  Mullingar  Union,  sent  to  the 
guardians  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  as  the  result  of  the  inspection  made 
from  time  to  time  by  their  own  officers,  are  equally 
favourable  with  those  furnished  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  and  extend 
through  a longer  period  of  time ; and  it  will  be 
observed  that  recently  almost  the  only  ground  of 
complaint  from  the  National  Board  Inspectors  has 
been,  the  removal  of  the  older  boys  in  too  great 
a degree  from  literary  instruction  to  industrial 
employment  on  the  workhouse  ground,  and  the 
learning  of  trades. 

Although  the  Commissioners  have  not-  yet  re- 
ceived Mr.  Otway’s  Report  on  the  recent  occur- 
rences in  Mullingar  Workhouse,  they  have  thought 
it  desirable  at  once  to  lay  before  his  Excellency 
such  evidence  as  they  possess  in  relation  to  the 
management  of  that  establishment  for  some  years 
past,  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  direct 
bearing  which  that  evidence  appears  to  have  upon 
the  language  used  in  the  Crown  solicitor,  Mr. 
J ulian’s  Report  to  his  Excellency,  describing  that 
workhouse  as  a nursery  of  crime,  and  stating  his 
belief,  that  the  only  training  received  by  the 
youthful  inmates  of  Mullingar  Workhouse  is  such 
as  to  make  them  proficients  in  crime. 

If  the  gentleman  who  made  this  report  to  his 
Excellency  had,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Mullin  gar  on  the  professional  business  of  his  office, 
personally  visited  tpe  workhouse  on  the  state  of 
which  he  has  thought  it  within  his  province  to 
report  in  the  language  above  referred  to,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  would  have  found  nearly  100 
children  of  both  sexes  receiving  instruction  in 
0.28. 


the  books  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  App. 
under  teachers  who  have  again  and  again  received  — 
from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
gratuities  awarded  as  a testimony  and  a recom- 
pense of  their  efficiency,  and  of  the  good  state  of 
their  respective  schools.  He  would  also  have 
found  that  about  30  of  the  older  boys  are  from 
time  to  time  receiving  agricultural  instruction  on 
the  workhouse  farm,  or  in  weaving  or  tailoring, 
for  which  latter  purposes  separate  paid  teachers 
are  employed,  and  that  about  40  of  the  girls  are 
instructed  in  knitting,  sewing  or  embroidering, 
and  assisting  daily  in  maintaining  the  cleanliness 
of  the  workhouse. 

As  the  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Julian,  the 
Crown  solicitor,  in  his  report,  although  directed 
particularly  to  Mullingar  Union,  reflect  very 
strongly  by  implication  on  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law  in  Ireland,  the  Commis- 
sioners trust  they  will  be  excused  for  recalling 
attention  to  a numerical  statement  contained  in 
the  18th  paragraph  of  their  8th  Annual  Report, 
dated  1st  May  1855,  which  shows  that,  according 
to  returns  obtained  at  that  time,  from  153  out  of 
the  163  unions  in  Ireland,  204,253  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18,  had 
left  the  workhouses  of  those  unions  during  the 
six  previous  years,  and  had  not  since  returned  to 
the  workhouse. 

On  that  state  of  facts  the  Commissioners  made 
at  that  time  the  following  observations  : 

“ In  rendering  back  to  society  so  many  young 
persons  whose  lives  have  been  preserved  from 
the  dangers  of  the  famine  period,  it  is  hoped 
that  their  temporary  residence  in  the  workhouses 
when  young,  has  tended,  not  to  pauperise  them, 
but  to  teach  them  to  rely  on  their  own  exer- 
tions for  their  future  support,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  this  hope  is  better  founded  perhaps 
on  the  industrial  training,  than  on  the  literary 
education  which  these  young  persons  have 
received  while  resident  in  the  workhouse,  al- 
though few  have  left  it  after  a considerable 
period  of  residence,  without  moral  and  mental, 
as  well  as  physical  improvement  of  the  condition 
in  which  they  entered  it.” 

These  observations  the  Commissioners  have 
reason  to  believe  were  as  applicable  to  Mullingar 
Workhouse,  as  to  the  other  workhouses  in  Ireland. 

The  return  received  from  the  Mullingar  Union, 
comprising  no  less  than  1,232  juvenile  persons  of 
the  class  described  in  the  heading  of  the  general 
return,  and  the  Educational  Reports  on  the  Mul- 
lingar Workhouse  schools,  having  been  as  favour- 
able during  the  six  years  referred  to  in  that 
return  as  they  have  been  since. 

The  Commissioners  purpose  to  make  a further 
report  to  his  Excellency  on  the  recent  occur- 
rences in  Mullingar  Workhouse,  when  they  re- 
ceive Mr.  Otway’s  Report,  until  the  receipt  of 
which  they  consider  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
enter  at  all  upon  the  subject. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Chief  Clerk. 

Lord  Naas,  m.p., 

&c.  &c.  &c.,  Dublin  Castle. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  11.  (No.  29,603/58.) 

3. — Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Dublin, 

My  Lord,  . 21  December  1858. 

Adverting  to  their  previous  correspondence 
with  your  Lordship  on  the  state  of  the  Mullingar 
Workhouse,  the  Commissioners  for  Administering 
the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  for- 
ward, for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  a copy  of  their  inspector,  Mr. 
Otway’s  Report,  regarding  the  recent  occurrences 
in  that  establishment,  together  with  a copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  which  accompanied  that 
report. 

Mr.  Otway  has  at  the  same  time  furnished  the 
Commissioners  with  some  statistical  information, 
from  which  they  are  enabled  to  give  some  account 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  youths  committed 
to  prison  and -the  youths  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  committing  magistrates. 

In  regard  to  the  witnesses,  the  Crown  solicitor 
has  stated,  “ that  all  but  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
had  been  in  the  workhouse  for  periods  varying 
from  7 to  12  years,  and  most  of  them  from  child- 
hood, and  although  showing  much  intelligence, 
they  seemed  all  to  be  wholly  uninstructed,  not 
one  of  them,  but  the  dumb  boy,  who  was  taught 
elsewhere,  knowing  how  to  read  or  write.” 

The  fact  is,  however,  as  appears  from  Mr. 
Otway’s  Report,  and  the  documents  which  accom- 
panied it,  that  of  the  11  witnesses,  six  can  both 
read  and  write,  and  two  of  these  signed  their 
depositions  ; two  more  can  read,  though  they 
cannot  write ; another  is  the  deaf  and  boy  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Julian’s  letter,  and  as  to  the  remaining 
two,  Mr.  Otway  has  not  furnished  any  specific 
statement  on  this  point. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  although  these 
youths  were,  with  one  exception,  originally  ad- 
mitted to  the  workhouse  at  periods  varying  from 
7 to  12  years  back,  they  have  by  no  means  been 
constant  residents  in  the  workhouse,  having  been 
frequently  _ discharged  and  readmitted.  °While 
they  were  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  under 
the  age  of  15,  they  received  instruction  in  the 
workhouse  school;  the  period  of  instruction,  in 
five  cases,  exceeding  three  years,  and  in  two  cases 
two  years,  while  of  the  remaining  four  cases,  one 
was  not  admitted  until  he  was  above  15  years  of 
age,  and  another  is  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  above 
referred  to.  They  have  all  been  excluded  from 
the  school  class  on  account  of  their  age,  for 
periods  varying  from  two  to  five  years,  the  date 
on  which  the  last  transfer  from  the  school  class 
took  place  being  the  3d  October  1856. 

In  regard  to  the  prisoners,  it  appears  that  three 
of  them  can  read  and  write ; two  can  read,  but 
cannot  write ; and  as  to  the  remaining  one,  no 
specific  information  on  this  point  is  given  bv  Mr 
Otway.  J 

The  prisoners  have  not  been  by  any  means 
constant  residents  in  the  workhouse  since  the 
tune  of  their  first  admission,  one  having  been  dis- 


charged and  re-admitted  no  less  than  17  times 
another  16  times,  another  15  times,  another  10 
times,  another  9 times,  and  the  remaining 
8 times.  ° ue 

During  their  residence  in  the  workhouse,  the 
workhouse  officers  appear  to  have  found  it  neces 
sary  to  report  them  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
punishment  on  numerous  occasions ; one  havino- 
been  reported  13  times;  two,  five  times;  two° 
three  times,  and  the  remaining  one,  once.  * Their 
offences  moreover  appear  to  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  m many  instances  that  the  Board  of  Guar 
dians  directed  the  parties  to  be  brought  before 
the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions,  and  all  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  punished  by  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

The  prisoners  received  instruction  in  the  work- 
house  school  for  periods  varying  from  five  months 
to  three  years  and  nine  months ; but  have  been 
excluded  from  the  school  class  on  account  of  ao-e 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  four  years,  five 
years,  and  six  years  respectively.  One  of  them 
John  Brien,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  rind 
leader  in  all  the  outrages,  was  a private  in  the 
62d  Regiment,  discharged  for  bad  conduct,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  for  the  17th 
time  on  the  31st  May  last. 

On  the  strength  of  this  information,  and  of  that 
contained  in  the  series  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspector’s 
reports,  and  those  of  the  National  School  In- 
spectors, the  Commissioners  respectfully  submit 
.to  his  Excellency  that  the  recent  outrages  com- 
mitted in  the  Mullingar  Workhouse  have  been 
mainly  due  to  the  personal  character  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  that  the  sweeping  assertions  con- 
demnatory of  the  general  state  of  that  establish- 
ment contained  in  Mr.  Julian’s  Report,  are  un- 
founded ; and  they  further  submit  that  the  less 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  that  report  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  proceeded  from  a public  officer, 
who  had  no  responsibility  whatever  in  reference 
to  the  subject-matter. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
state  that,  in  forwarding  Mr.  Otway’s  Report  and 
the  accompanying  evidence,  they  by  no  means 
wish  to  be  understood  as  concurring  altogether  in 
the  views  expressed  by  the  inspector,  or  as  con- 
sidering that  any  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a series  of  out- 
rages having  occurred  in  a perfectly  well-managed 
workhouse. 


vi?n  ti?e  con.ti:ary>  ^ey  are  of  opinion  that  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  unavoidable  presence 
in  the  workhouse  of  a class  of  adult  youths  like 
those  described,  might  be  successfully  dealt  with, 
as  they  are  in  other  establishments,  by  a more 
vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians and  their  officers ; and  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  Commissioners  are  now  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Naas,  m.  p., 
&c.  & c.  &c. 
Dublin  Castle. 


. By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 
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App.  No.U. 

II.— Extracts  from  Correspondence  relating  to  the  School  Children  in  the  Workhouses  of  

North  and  South  Dublin  Unions. 


1. — Extract  from  a Report  of  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  of  Deserted  Children  of 
the  respective  Parishes  of  Dublin,  adopted  at 
a Meeting  held  at  St.  Peter’s  Vestry-room,  on 
Wednesday,  24th  day  of  March  1858  ; commu- 
nicated to  the  Commissioners  by  Lord  Naas. 

We,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  de- 
serted children  of  the  respective  parishes  of  Dub- 
lin have  observed  with  deep  concern,  that  a Bill 
was  prepared  by  the  late  Chief  Secretary  and 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  during  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  entitled, 
“A  Bill  to  amend  the  Medical  Charities  Bill,” 
the  enactment  of  which  would  not  only  affect 
those  children  specially  alluded  to  in  the  Bill,  but 
also  must  eventually  apply  to  the  case  of  deserted 
children,  who  would  be  transferred  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  parochial  authorities  to  the  poorhouse, 
from  thence  to  be  sent  to  nurse  until  arriving  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  at  which  period  they  would  be- 
come inmates  therein, a course  highly  objectionable, 
as  by  that  arrangement  the  children  would  be  sent 
back  at  a period  when  it  is  respectfully  urged, 
that,  from  the  constitution  of  the  poor  laws  of 
Ireland,  the  worst  fears  are  to  be  entertained  of 
their  contamination,  seeing  that  even  from  the 
magisterial  and  judicial  benches  in  this  city  the 
association  in  the  poorhouses  of  the  youth  with 
the  depraved  outcasts  has  been  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  having  led  to  the  greatest 
immorality,  and  conduct  of  the  most  reprehensible 
character. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  under  the  method 
hitherto  employed,  the  parochial  children  possess 
an  immense  advantage  over  that  proposed  by  the 
Bill ; for  being  placed  with  their  nurses  as  suck- 
lings,. they  obtain  an  almost  maternal  hold  on  their 
affections ; and  thus,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taken  away  for  the  purpose 
of  apprenticing,  they  are  frequently  retained  for 
that  object  under  the  protecting  roofs  of  their 
nurses,  who  are  generally  respectable,  and  oft- 
times  substantial  farming  people  ; thus  enabling 
them  to  earn  an  honest  subsistence  through  life, 
in  place  of  being  immured  in  the  workhouse,  where 
they  become  paupers,  and  a prolonged,  if  not  a 
lasting,  burden  upon  the  public. 


(No.  2754/59.) 

2. — Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Mr. ' 

Crawford  and  Mr.  Otway,  Poor  Law  Inspectors. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Dublin, 

Sir,  8 February  1859. 

The  Commissioners  transmit  to  you  herewith 
an  extract  from  a report  adopted  at  a meeting 
held,  at  St.  Peter’s  vestry-room  in  March  last, 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children, 
and  signed  by  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
parishes  in  Dublin  appointed  at  last  Easter  ves- 
tries ; and  the  Commissioners;  request  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  ascertain  by  minute  inquiry 


and  report  to  the  Commissioners,  the  number  of 
children  who  have  been  in  the  school  classes  in 
the  North*  and  Southf  Dublin  Unions  from 
the  1st  January  1855  to  the  31st  December  1858, 
distinguishing  males  from  females,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  who  in  that  period  have  left  the 
workhouse,  and  have  not  since  returned  to  it, 
whether  before  or  after  rising  from  the  school  class. 

The  Commissioners  also  request  to  be  furnished 
with  a nominal  list  of  all  such  children  who  have 
left  and  returned  to  the  workhouse,  or,  having 
risen  from  the  school  class,  have  continued  in  the 
workhouse,  with  some  account  of  their  personal 
history,  and  the  cause  of  their  not  having  been 
able  to  support  themselves  out  of  the  workhouse. 

The.  Commissioners  request  also  that  you  will 
investigate  the  rate  of  mortality  which  may  have 
prevailed  in  the  school  classes  of  the  union  durincr 
the  period  in  question. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 


(No.  11,190/59.) 

3.  Report  from  Mr.  Crawford,  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  to  the  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen,  Dublin,  7 May  1859. 

I have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  herewith 
the  returns  requested  in  your  letters  of  the  8th 
of  February  last,  relative  to  the  children  who  have 
been  in  the  school  classes  of  the  North  Dublin 
Workhouses  from  1st  January  1855  to  the  31st 
December  1858. 

It  appears  from  the  return  that  during  the 
period  referred  to  there  have  been  in  all  1,778 
Boys  and  1,387  girls  in  the  school  classes,  of  whom 
220  boys  and  303  girls  remained  in  the  work- 
house  at  the  end  of  1858. 

Sixty-seven  boys  and  71  girls  died  during  the  • 
period,  leaving  1,491  boys  and  1,013  girls  as  the 
number  discharged  or  transferred  'to  the  adult 
classes. 

Of  the  above  numbers  it  appears  that  there  are 
but  15  boys  and  27  girls  who  were  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  on  the  31st  December  last. 

An  account  is  given  in  each  of  these  cases  of 
the  cause  of  the  party  being  at  present  an  inmate 
of  the  workhouses,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that- 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  the.  parties  have 
been  obliged  to  return,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  their  health. 

With  respect  to  the  rate  of  mortality  which  has 
prevailed  among  the  children  during  the  above 
period,  it  appears  that  out  of  the  1/778  boys  67 
have  died,  showing  a mortality  of  3 | per  cent.,  and 
out  of.  the  1,387  girls  71  have  died,  showing  a 
mortality  of  5 per  cent,  nearly. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Charles  S.  Crawford,  .. 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

&c.  & c. 


* C.  S.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  31,  Stephens  Green,  North. ' 
t C.  G.  Otway,  Esq.,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  16,  Fitzwilliam  Square,  East. 


0.28. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


(No.  11,190/59.) 

NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Children  belonging  to  the  School  Classes  who  were  in  the  Workhouse  on  the 
1st  January  1855;  together  with  the  Numbers  Admitted,  Discharged,  and  Dead,  from  the  above  Date  to  the 
31st  December  1858;  also  the  Numbers  Remaining  on  the  31st  December  1858. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

2 to  7 

7 to  15(  Total. 

2 to  7 

7 to  15 

Total. 

2 to  7 

7 to  15 

Total. 

2 to  7 7 to  15 

Total. 

Remaining  1 st  January  1 855 

75 

420 

495 

04 

411 

475 

Discharged  from  1 st  Ja- 

Admitted  from  1st  January 

nuary  1855  to  31st  De- 
cember 1858 

408 

1,083 

1,491 

353 

660 

1,013 

1858  - 

412 

1,283 

373 

912 

“ Died  from  1st  January 

1855  to  31st  December 

Total  - - 

487  • 

1,291 

1,778 

437 

950 

1,387 

1858 

40 

27 

07 

44 

27 

71 

Discharged  and  died  (see 

Total  discharged  and 

opposite  side) 

448 

1,110 

1,558 

397 

687' 

1,084 

dead  ... 

448 

1,110 

1,558 

397 

087 

1,084 

Remaining  31st  December 

1858  - 

39 

181 

220 

303 

* Summary  of  Deaths  for 

the  Four  Years: 

1855  - 

21 

13 

34 

19 

10 

29 

1856  - - - 

8 

7 

15 

18 

5 

1857  - 

4 

4 

8 

1 

9 

1858  - - - 

7 

3 

10 

6 

3 

9 

Total  - - 

40 

27 

67 

44 

27 

71 

(signed)  Michael  Weddich, 

Master. 


NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


who  have  been  in  the  School  Class  on  or  since  the  1st  January  1855,  and  who  have  been  in 
the  Male  Adult  Class  on  the  31st  December  1858,  with  some  Account  of  their  Personal  History  and  the 
Causes  (if  any)  of  their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  out  of  the  Workhouse. 


N A M E. 

Age. 

Some  Account  of  Personal  History, 
as  to  the  Cause  of  their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves 
out  of  the  Workhouse. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

George  Parkins  - 

20 

Scrofulous ; neck  sore ; personal  appearance  against 
him ; is  tolerably  educated  for  his  class,  and  is 
very  anxious  for  study  ; is  in  an  Infirm  ward. 

Employed  partly  in  teaching  any 
boys  in  hospital,  and  in  one  of 
master’s  offices  as  clerk.  Con- 
duct most  exemplary. 

Michael  Donohoe 

19 

Was  in  situation  ; left,  and  states  his  services  were 
not  required ; vision  very  defective  from  ophthalmia 
at  sheds. 

Employed  in  bakehouse ; con- 
duct very  good. 

George  Fitzpatrick  - 

17 

Was  in  situation ; not  strong  enough.'  and  so  not 
required;  lost  one  eye  from  ophthalmia  at  sheds; 
sight  very  defective. 

Ditto  - - - ditto. 

Michael  Casey  - 

16 

Was  in  England  with  his  sisler,  and  in  situation;  had 
to  leave  in  consequence  of  being  very  delicate,  and 
having  bad  chest;  his  sister  was  in  North  Dublin 
Union  School ; is  at  present  in  situation  in  England  ; 
came  over  about,  a fortnight  ago  to  see  him,  and  left 
him  2 1.  to  enable  him  to  buy  clothes,  and  again 
obtain  employment,  when  he  is  strong  enough  to 

Employed  as  messenger,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  keep  him  em- 
ployed, but  to  recover  his 
health.  Conduct  extremely 
good. 

Patrick  Farrell  - 

17 

Was  in  employment;  was  discharged  for  carelessness 
and  want  of  punctuality ; is  strong ; not  tall  enough 
as  yet  for  the  army  ; mother  in  the  workhouse. 

Employed  painting,  &c.  Con- 
duct in  workhouse  extremely 
good. 

Patrick  Byrne  - 

17 

Very  weak  sight;  likely  to  get  better 

Employed  painting,  &c.  Con- 
duct extremely  good. 

Patrick  M'Cormick  - 

16 

Low  sized ; has  hare  lip ; not  fit  for  heavy  work,  nor 
the  army. 

Employed  as  messenger.  Con- 
duct extremely  good. 
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List  of  Boy 

s who  have  been  in  the  School  Class  on  or  since  the  1st  January  1855,  &c.— continued. 

~N  A M E. 

JSe. 

Some  Account  of  Personal  History, 
as  to  the  Canse  of  tlieir  not  being  able  to  support  themselves 
out  of  the  Workhouse. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

James  Blundell  - 

16 

Had  to  leave  situation  in  consequence  of  sore  eyes ; 
eyes  very  much  improved ; mother  in  workhouse. 

Employed  in  carpenter’s  shop. 
Conduct  extremely  good. 

John  Martin 

16 

Nearly  blind  on  his  admission  ; is  now  blind,  and  very 
delicate. 

In  hospital.  Conduct  very  good. 

John  Kane 

16 

A cripple  on  crutch  ; subject  to  swelled  hands ; was  so 
on  his  admission. 

Ditto  - - . - ditto. 

Patrick  Horan  - 

17 

Defective  vision  from  ophthalmia  at  sheds 

| Employed  generally  at  out-work, 
cleaning  yards,  limewashing, 
&c.  Conduct  very  good. 

Thomas  Troy 

17 

Health  good  ; has  a brother  who  is  in  the  army,  and 
enlisted  from  this  house ; is  not  yet  tall  enough, 
but  may  in  a short  time  be  up  to  the  standard  height. 

Employed  in  apothecary’s  shop. 
Conduct  most  exemplary. 

Charles  Keeley  - 

17 

Lost  one  eye,  and  nearly  blind  .... 

Sometimes  sent  to  sheds,  to  work 
on  farm  for  his  health.  Con- 
duct very  good. 

Edmund  Hogan 

19 

Lame  ; so  on  admission ; intelligent,  and  has  obtained 
employment ; left  the  house. 

Was  at  one  time  employed  writ- 
ing in  office.  Conduct  very 
good. 

•Christopher  O’Brien  - 

18 

j 

Healthy  ; is  likely  soon  to  get  employment ; has  slight 
cast  in  the  eyes  ; would  not  be  taken  in  the  army  in 
consequence. 

Employed  in  bread  store.  Con- 
duct very  good. 

NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 

List  of  Girls  who  have  been  in  the  School  Class  on  or  since  the  1st  January  1855,  and  who  have  been  in 
the  Female  Adult  Class  on  the  31st  December  1*858  ; with  some  Account  of  their  Personal  History,  and 
the  Cause,  if  any,  of  their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  out  of  the  Workhouse. 


NAME. 

Age. 

Some  Account  of  Personal  History, 
as  to  the  Cause  of  their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves 
out  of  the  Workhouse. 

| OBSERVATIONS. 

Mary  Paynton  - 

20 

Transferred  from  school  class ; was  always  subject  to 
epilepsy;  is  at  present  in  Adult  Epileptic  Ward  ; is 
quiet,  inoffensive,  and  obedient. 

Employed  generally,  health  ad- 
mitting, sewing,  scouring 
rooms,  &c.  Conduct  extremely 
good. 

Mary  A.  Martin 

18 

Born  in  workhouse  ; I expect  to  obtain  a situation  very 
soon  which  may  be  suitable  to  her ; sent  to  Hard- 
wick Hospital  Laundry,  and  not  considered  strong 
enough  for  the  work  there,  and  returned  to  work- 
house. 

Employed  as  deputy  nurse  in 
Infirm  Ward.  Conduct  ex- 
tremely good. 

Jane  Cassidy 

21 

Scrofulous  and  nearly  blind ; total  loss  of  one  eye ; in 
Infirm  Ward. 

In  Infirm  Ward.  Conduct  very 
good. 

Mary  Geoghegan 

20 

A dull  girl ; appearance  and  manner  very  much  against 
her. 

Employed  in  laundry.  Conduct 
good. 

Catherine  Kilmartin  - 

19 

Chronic  sore  eyes  ------- 

Employed  in  laundry.  Conduct 
extremely  good. 

Mary  Wright  - 

16 

Was  taken  out  by  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  resided  for 
two  years ; not  able  to  keep  her  longer,  returned  to 
house. 

Employed  as  deputy  nurse  in 
Infirm  Ward. 

Catherine  Lynam 

19 

Was  in  situation  ; left  in  consequence  of  ill  health ; 
swelled  feet  from  dropsy ; now  much  recovered. 

Employed  in  laundry.  Conduct 
very  good. 

Maiy  A.  M«Guinness  - 

19 

Was  out  in  situation;  says  her  mistress  bad  to  get  a 
stronger  woman  in  her  place. 

Ditto  - - - ditto. 

0.28. 

3 L 3 
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List  of  Girls  who  have  been  in  the  School  Class  on  or  since  the  1st  January  1855,  &c. — continued. 

NAME. 

Ago. 

Some  Account  of  Personal  History, 
as  to  the  Cause  of  their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves 
out  of  the  Workhouse. 

j ' OBSERVATIONS. 

Anne  Spilleen  - 

10 

This  girl  only  remained  four  days  in  situation:  had  a 
quarrel  with  her  mistress ; discharged  in  conse- 
quence, as  mistress  stated  to  me  in  writing,  of  re- 
fusing to  mind  her  work  properly,  and  giving  her 
impertinence.  She  promises  to  mend,  and  I will 
recommend  her  to  another  place  shortly. 

j Employed  in  laundry. , Conduct 
j in  workhouse  always  good. 

Lucy  Connolly  - 

17 

Transferred  from  school  class ; never  in  situation  ; is 
dull;  hearing  very  defective. 

Employed  in  laundry.  Conduct 
extremely  good. 

Eliza  Flynn 

18 

Took  epilepsy  when  in  situation  ; had  to  return  in  con- 
sequence. 

In  hospital.  Conduct  very  good. 

Mary  Gaynor  - 

20 

Was  in  situation ; last  place,  took  swelling  in  left 
knee  and  head ; left  in  consequence ; is  now  well. 

Conduc 

t generally  good. 

Catherine  Smith 

16 

Had  to  leave  her  situation  from  slight  fever ; was  in 
hospital ; now  quite  recovered. 

Employed  in  laundry.  Conduct 
extremely  good. 

Rose  Meehan 

15 

Was  in  situation  ; too  slight  for  the  work  ; is  an  ex- 
tremely well  disposed  girl.  1 have  no  doubt  when 
she  becomes  stronger  arid  older  she  will  be  sure  of 
employment. 

Ditto 

- ditto. 

Eliza  Reddy 

23 

Was  in  situations  ; in  last,  took  sore  eyes,  and  returned  , 
to  house,  and  lost  left  eye ; otherwise  is  in  good 
health  now. 

Ditto 

1 - - - ditto. 

Alice  Colgan 

16 

Was  in  situation ; returned,  as,  I think,  she  did  not 
wish  to  remain  in  her  place,  though  she  was  always 
well  disposed. 

Ditto 

, - - - ditto. 

Anne  M'Mahon  - 

16 

Transferred  from  school  class ; mother  in  workhouse  - 

Ditto 

- - - ditto. 

Catherine  Booth 

17 

Left  school  to  go  to  a situation ; remained  only  five 
weeks ; mother  in  workhouse. 

Ditto 

- - - ditto.  • 

Frances  Tandy  - 

17 

Transferred  from  school ; mother  in  house,  who  informs 
me  she  became  very  delicate  from  having  her  at 
various  times  under  active  treatment  for  scald  in  the 
head,  which  she  took  attending  a school  in  Pem- 
broke-street.  The  scald  is  now  well ; but  the  head 
is  without  hair,  which  the  doctor  states  may  grow 
again  when  she  becomes  older  and  stronger  in  con- 
stitution. 

Employed  at  needlework,  &c. 
Conduct  extremely  good. 

Mary  A.  Hughes 

16 

Was  in  situation  ; is  not  strong ; rather  low  sized  for 
age.  Was  discharged  from  situation,  as  she  states, 
for  burning  papers  to  light  a fire. 

Employed  in  laundry.  Conduct- 
very  good. 

Mary  A.  Halpin 

19 

Is  in  very  bad  health ; consumption ; did  go  to  a situa- 
tion as  thorough  servant ; had  to  leave  same,  though 
anxious  to  remain.  Scrofulous,  weak  eyes,  and 
delicate ; unfit  for  any  active  employment. 

In  Infirm  Ward.  Conduct  ex- 
tremely good. 

Mary  Colligan  - 

17 

Scrofulous,  weak  eyes,  and  delicate  ; unfit  for  any 
active  employment. 

Ditto  | 

- - - ditto. 

Mary  Farrell 

19 

Very  bad  chest,  and  heart  disease  ; unfit  for  any  active 
employment ; mother  in  house. 

Ditto 

- - - ditto. 

Julia  Foley 

Lame  from  infancy  ; helpless  without  a crutch ; other- 
wise strong  and  healthy.  Being  an  exceedingly  good 
girl,  is  employed  in  teaching  in  school  as  monitress. 
Mother  in  house,  in  delicate  health ; has  had  other 
children  in  house,  who  are  now  doing  well  outside. 
This  young  woman  may  yet  become  a teacher,  and 
get  employment  as  such. 

Excellent  conduct,  and  agreeable 
in  manner. 

Margaret  Lynch 

18 

Was  in  situation ; had  to  leave ; mistress  stated  she 
was  not  experienced  sufficiently  for  a servant. 

Employed  in  laundry  at  sheds, 
scouring  wards,  &c.  Conduct 
good. 

Sarah  Donovan  - 

18 

Strong  and  healthy;  sent  to  a situation  7th  January 
1859. 

Employed  at  sheds.  Conduct 
very  good. 

Catherine  Mulheame  - 

17 

Small  for  age,  and  very  slight ; was  in  situations ; 
sent  again  to  situation  11th  January  1859 

Employed  in  laundry  at  sheds, 
and  needlework.  Conduct  ge- 
nerally good. 
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(No.  7583/59.) 

4. — Report  from  Mr.  Otway,  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  to  the  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen,  Dublin,  29  March  1859. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in 
jour  letter  of  the  8th  ultimo,  I herewith  forward 
for  your  information  a return  which  I have  ob- 
tained by  minute  inquiry  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  the  school  classes  in  the 
South  Dublin  Union  from  the  1st  of  January 
1855  to  the  31st  of  December  1858,  distinguish- 
ing males  from  females,  and  the  number  of  them 
who  in  that  period  have  left  the  workhouse,  and 
have  not  since  returned  to  it,  whether  before  or 
after  rising  from  the  school  class ; also  showing 
the  rate  of  mortality  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
school  classes  during  the  period  in  question  \_see 
Return  marked  B 1. ]. 

Also  returns  giving  some  account  of  their  per- 
sonal history,  and  the  cause  of  their  not  havi no- 
been  able  to  support  themselves  out  of  the  work- 
house.  With  very  few  exceptions,  I saw  all  the 
parties  myself,  and  questioned  them,  and  had  their 


statements  checked  by  the  presence  and  informa-  -\pn.  No 

tion  of  officers  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  ' l 

the  chief  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  leaving  of 
the  workhouse  or  returning  to  it  of  children  under 
15  years  of  age,  whose  parents  or  near  relatives 
exist,  is  not  dependent  on  themselves,  and  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  egress  and  return  of 
those  whose  action  in  the  case  is  dependent  on 
others  ; also  for  those  who  from  sickness  or  phy- 
sical defects  were  unable  to  work  or  unfit  for 
service. 

There  is  one  fact  which  I would  wish  to  brino- 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  which  is 
this,  the  guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union 
are  in  the  habit  of  apprenticing  children,  in  the 
form  marked  C 1.  From  the  1st  of  January  1855 
to  the-  31st  of  December  1858,  the  guardians  ap- 
prenticed 128  girls  from  the  Tenter  House  Auxi- 
liary, and  of  these  only  five  returned  ; and  of  the 
five  that  so  returned  it  was  only  from  their  own 
fault,  of  two,  that  they  did  so. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  G.  Otway. 


SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


(B  1.)  Return  showing  toe  Number  of  Children  belonging  to  the  School  Classes  who  were  in  the  Workhouse  on  the 
1st  January  1855;  together  with  the  Numbers  Admitted,  Discharged,  and  Dead,  from  the  above  Date  to  the  31st 
December  1858  ; also  the  Numbers  Remaining  on  the  31st  December  1858. 
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SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Number  of  children  who  left'  the  house  since  1st  January  1855,  and 

have  not  returned  to  the  workhouse  ------ 

722 

546 

Deaths  from  1st  January  1855  to  31st  December  1868  - 

100 

81 

Number  of  children  at  present  in  house  ------ 

312 

366 

1,134 

993- 

Number  at  present  in  adult  classes  who  have  risen  out  of  the  school 

class  since  January  1855  - - . . . 

20 

12 

Total  Number  of  Children  who  have  been  in  the  South 

Dublin  Union  Schools  since  1st  Januarv  1855 
V 

1,154 

1,005 

SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


List  of  Boys  who  have  been  in  the  School  Class  on  or  since  the  1st  January  1855,  and  who  have  been 
in  the  Adult  Class  on  the  31st  December  1858,  with  some  Account  of  their  Personal  History,  and  the 
Cause,  if  any,  of  their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  out  of  the  Workhouse. 


N A M E. 

Age. 

Some  Account  of  Personal  History, 
as  to  the  Cause  of  their  not  being  able  to  support  themselves 
out  of  the  Workhouse. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

James  Studdart  - - 1 

- 

Sick  in  hospital. 

Thomas  M‘Donag-h  - 

16 

On  leaving  the  school  class  went  to  his  uncle,  who  is  a 
stone  cutter;  the  uncle  only  kept  him  four  days, 
and  he  then  returned  to  the  workhouse,  and  has  not 
since  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  employment. 

Has  learnt  to  weave,  and  is  now 
working  in  weavers’  shop. 

John  Bennett 

18 

Left  the  workhouse  seven  years  ago,  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  a shoemaker,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
service  after  12  months,  in  consequence  of  his  sight 
failing;  subsequently  obtained  work  at  another 
place,  in  which  he  remained  four  years,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave,  owing  to  sore  eyes ; will  go  out  and 
get  work,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  get  better. 

Matthew  Kenna 

17 

Left  the  school  class  and  went  out  of  the  workhouse 
three  years  ago;  went  down  to  King’s  Cud  among 
the  fishing  smacks,  and  remained  out  nine  months, 
but  work  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  return ; since 
then  has  constantly  been  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
| workhouse ; could  not  get  work. 

Ill-looking  and  unhealthy ; in 
gaol  several  times;  punished 
often  in  the  workhouse,  but  not. 
latterly ; conduct  improved. 

John  Adair 

18 

Transferred  from  school  to  weavers’  shop  ; left  the 
workhouse  two  months  afterwards,  and  then  went  to 
his  brother,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  business  of  lath- 
| cutter,  but  left  because  his  brother  was  going  to 
| England;  came  back  to  the  workhouse  in  conse- 
i quence  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  other  employment. 

Dwarfish,  but  appears  healthy; 
a refractory  and  ill-conducted 
boy. 

Pat.  Condren 

17 

On  leaving  school  three  years  ago,  went  to  service  with 
a farmer  at  Naas  ; left  in  the  winter,  because  of  the 
cold,  and  went  back  to  the  workhouse;  stayed  12 
months  in  the  workhouse,  and  tried  to  obtain  work  ; 
could  not  obtain  it,  and  lived  by  begging;  could 
not  obtain  work  in  town  in  the  winter,  but  could  in 
the  country  in  summer ; often  gone  out  and  come 
into  the  workhouse. 

Healthy,  but  of  low  stature;  con- 
duct fair  in  workhouse. 
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N A M E. 

| A„. 

Some  Account  of  Personal  History, 

1 as  to  the  Causo  of  their  not  being:  able  to  support  themselves 
out  of  the  Workhouse. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

John  Sullivan  - 

16 

Left  the  workhouse  a week  after  being  transferred  from 
the  school  class,  but  could  get  no  work,  and  came 
back  again  after  two  months  ; was  subject  to  fits,  but 
is  now'  getting'  better. 

Epileptic.  Conduct  now  fair,  but 
at  first  was  not  so. 

Andrew  Barclay 

19 

Left  the  w'orkliouse,  and  u'ent  to  England  four  years 
ago  ; remained  in  England  three  years  at  work  in  a 
| cotton  factory ; his  eyes  'got  bad,  and  he  had  to  leave, 
and  came  back  to  the  workhouse ; went  out  again, 
; an(*  was  employed  making  fire  lights,  but  could  not 
I make  a living  at  it,  and  came  back  to  the  v'orkhouse 
1 again  ; has  several  times  tried  to  enlist,  but  has  been 
; refused  on  .account  of  a bad  eye. 

One  bad  and  contracted  eye ; 
otherwise  appears  healthy  ; of 
fair  height ; well  conducted. 

John  Roberts 

18 

Left  the  school  about  five  years  ago,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  hospital;  sent  to  gaol  for  stealing  leud 
pipes  from  the  workhouse ; did  not  try  to  get  ser- 
vice, as  no  one  would  like  him,  owing  to  the  marks 
on  his  neck  and  face. 

Bad  case  of  scrofula,  both  in  the 
neck  and  face ; and,  from  ap- 
pearance, unfit  for  service. 

Mick  Shannessy 

20 

On  leaving  the  v'orkhouse  school  eight  years  ao-o, 
v'ent  to  live  with  a carpenter,  and  remained  with 
him  six  years ; left  him  because  he  had  no  work  ; 
remained  out  knocking  about  the  streets  for  12 
months,  and  then  returned  to  the  workhouse  ; would 
have  enlisted,  but  his  right  arm  is  paralysed.  - 

Right-  arm  palsied ; partly  para- 
lysed ; otherwise  healthy,  and 
fair  looking ; , wholly  unfit  to 
earn  his  bread  by  labour. 

John  Redmond  - 

17 

Transferred  from  school  to  men’s  class,  and  remained  9 
months ; then  v'ent  to  Liverpool,  and  remained  there 
6 months ; left  Liverpool  because  he  could  get  no  more 
work;  returned  to  the  workhouse,  and  remained  12 
months ; has  been  twdee  in  gaol. 

Small  for  age,  but  appears  stout 
and  healthy ; bad  countenance ; 
badly  conducted  in  workhouse. 

James  Doyle 

16 

Entered  the  w-orkhouse  at  9 years  of  age,  and  remained 
4 years  ; left  the  school  8 years  ago  to  look  for  work 
but  could  only  get  a fortnight’s  work ; has  been  out 
twice  trying  to  obtain  work,  and  could  not ; has  a 
bad  eye. 

Has  a defect  of  one  eye,  which 
seems  to  affect  the  other ; small 
stature,  but, except  for  the  eyes, 
appears  healthy. 

Jos.  Birch  - - , 

. j 

16 

Entered  the  workhouse  5 years  ago  ; left  the  school,  and 
went  out  of  the  W'orkhouse  2 years  ago  to  try  to  get 
work  ; has  been  in  and  out  of  the  house  several  times 
since  trying  to  get  work. 

Small  for  age,  but  strong  and 
healthy  looking ; conduct  bad. 

James  Heavy 

17 

Entered  the  w'orkliouse  at  3 years  of  age ; in  school  7 
or  8 years  ; many  times  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse 
looking  for  work ; has  had  bad  eyes,  and  was  in  the 
sore  eye  ward  for  3 years. 

Eyes  evidently  weak  and  injured 
from  previous  disease ; latterly 
well  conducted  in  workhouse, 
and  industrious. 

Mick  Mooney  - 

16 

Entered  the  workhouse  8 years  ago ; 4 years  in  school  • 
frequently  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  endeavourin'* 
to  obtain  work,  but  could  get  none ; has  had  no  trade!  , 
and  was  not  strong  enough  for  labouring  work.  ' 

Healthy  and  clean  looking,  but 
rather  small  for  age ; not  in- 
clined to  work,  though  he  can. 

James  Magrane  - 

17 

In  workhouse  14  years ; nover  left  it  since  he  came  in. 

Simple,  and  apparently  idiotic; 
weakly  and  unhealthy  looking ; 
wholly  unfit  to  earn  his  bread. 

John  Anderson  - 
John  Sullivan 

Apprenticed  to  a shoemaker  in  1854;  left  because  he 
got  bad  treatment. 

Subject  to  epileptic  fits. 

Appears  healthy ; conduct  gene- 
rally good. 

John  Broc  - 

15 

In  weavers’  shop ; went  out  once  to  work  with  his  sister, 
who  is  a weaver;  she  married  and  went  to  England, 
and  he  could  get  no  work  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
quently returned  to  the  workhouse. 

Paralysis  of  right  leg  and  left 
arm. 

0.28. 
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Particulars  regarding  some  of  the  Girls  who  have  been  in  the  School  Class,  and  who  have  left  the 
Workhouse,  but  again  returned  to  it. 


NAME. 

Age. 

PARTICULARS. 

0 B SE.R  VATIOUS, 

Hannah  Woods  - 

16 

Twice  apprenticed  as  a servant;  on  the  first  occasion 
she  remained  in  her  place  4 months,  and  on  the 
second  1 month ; left  both  places  on  account  of  not 
being  strong  enough  for  the  work. 

Healthy ; self-willed. 

Jane  Costello 

16 

W as  apprenticed  as  a servant,  but  was  sent  away  for 
talking  to  persons  in  the  street. 

Healthy;  stubborn. 

Anne  Kenna 

14 

In  workhouse  school  from  1849  to  1857  ; was  taken 
out  to  service,  hnd  remained  a year  and  3 months, 
but  her  mistress’s  sister  having  no  situation  was  able- 
to  do  the  work,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  the  work- 
house. 

Conduct  good ; healthy. 

Winifred  Cullen- 

15 

Was  apprenticed  to  a dressmaker  from  the  workhouse 
school,  but  returned  to  the  workhouse  in  consequence 
of  bad  treatment.  . 

Conduct  goody  healthy. 

Mary  Gallagher  - 

15 

Entered  the  workhouse  with  her  father,  and  left  it  with 
him  to  seek  employment,  but  returned  in  consequence 
of  his  health  being  delicate. 

Conduct  good ; delicate. 

(C.  1.) 

SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 

Form  of  Application  for  an  Apprentice  or  Servant. 


°f  (b)  in  the  county 

) . , (where  I have  resided  for  the  last  (cZ)  years), 

in  the  occupation  of  (e)  acres  of  land  and  being  married,  and  of  the  (/) 

religion,  and  by  trade  or  occupation  a (g) 

™ake  application  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  in  the  county 
of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  county  of  Dublin,  for  an  inmate  of  their  workhouse  named  (li) 

and -I  hereby  undertake:  to  keep  the  said  (i) 
. „ , in  my  employment  for  at  least  one  year,  that  I will 

take  proper  care  of  the  said  (Zt)  and  teach  (Z) 

or  cause  (m)  to  be  taught  the  trade  or  calling  of  a (n) 

under  a penalty  for  any  of  these  omissions  of  Two  Pounds  Sterling,  to 
be  paid  to  the  said  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  in  the  county  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  the  county  of  Dublin. 


Given  under  my  hand  this  (o)  day  Gf 

One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty. 

O)  

The  signature  acknowledged  in  the 
presence  of 

(?)  - 

Clerk  of  the  Union. 


(«) 

(0 

(<0 

(d) 

O) 

(/) 

(j) 


State  the  Name  of  applicant. 

„ Residence  of  applicant. 

„ Name  of  county. 

,,  Number  of  years. 

„ Number  of  acres  of  ground  (if  any)  in 
applicant’s  possession. 

,,  Religion  of  applicant. 

„ Trade  or  occupation  of  applicant. 


(#)(£).(£)  State  the  Name  of  child;  applied  for. 

(0,  ( m ) Him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(m)  Trade  or  calling  applicant:  proposes  to  have  the 
child  taught. 

(o)  Date  of  application. 

( p ) Signature  of  applicant. 

(q)  of  clerk  of  union  as  witness. 
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App.  No.  11. 

Certificate  of  Clergyman,  Magistrate,  or  Landowner. 

We  certify  that  we  know  (a) 
of  (b) 

that  the  representations  made  by  him  in  his  application  as  above  are  correct,  that  he  is  a proper 
person  to  have  charge  of  an  apprentice  or  servant  from  the  workhouse,  that  he  does  not  retail  malt 
or  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  we  can  reasonably  presume  he  will  fulfil  the  conditions  he  has  under- 
taken in  his  application. 

(signed)  (c) Clergyman. 

Parish. 

: County. 

(signed)  ( d ) Magistrate. 

: : — s Landowner. 

County. 


(a)  Name  of  applicant. 

(b)  Residence  of  applicant. 

(e)  Signature  and  residence  of  clergyman. 

( d ) . landowner  or  houseowner. 


Receipt  for  Clothing  given  with  an  Apprentice  or  Servant. 


Received  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
clothing  for  the  child  (a) 


Boys’  Clothing : 

1 Jacket, 

1 Trousers, 

1 Shirt, 

1 Hat  or  cap, 

1 Pair  shoes, 

1 Pair  stockings, 


(b). 


South  Dublin  Union  the  following  articles  of 
taken  by  me  as  an  apprentice  or  servant. 

Girls’  Clothing  : 

1 Brock, 

1 Petticoat, 

1 Shift, 

1 Bib, 

1 Cloak, 

1 Bonnet, 

1 Pair  shoes, 

1 Pair  stockings. 

(0  1 — 1 — ■ 


(a)  Name  of  the  child  allowed  to  be  taken  out. 

( b ) Signature  of  applicant  for  boys’  clothing. 

(c)  Signature  of  applicant  for  girls’  clothing. 

Applications  will  be  only  considered  on  the  first  and  tim'd  Thursdays  of  each  month,  and  in  all 
cases  the  application  must  be  lodged  one  week  previous  with  the  clerk  of  the  union  at  the 
workhouse. 

A child  must  have  resided  12  months  in  the  workhouse  to  entitle  it  to  the  complement  of  clothing, 
which  otherwise  will  not  be  given. 


0.28. 
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- APP-  No- 11  • (No.  2754/59.) 

5.— Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
My  Lord,  _ _ Dublin,  5 February  1859. 

Ihe  Commissioners  for  Administering  the 
Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  have 
the  honour  to  state  that  they  have  received  the 
printed  paper  referred  to  them  by  your  Lordship’s 
directions,  purporting  to  be  a Report,  of  the  date 
24th  March  1858,  adopted  in  the  vestry  room  of 
St.  Peter’s  parish,  and  purporting  to  be  concurred 
in  by  various  parties  who  have  attested  such  con- 
currence by  their  signatures,  and  who  appear,  for 
the  most  part,  to  have  been  appointed  overseers 
of  deserted  children  of  parishes  in  Dublin,  at 
Easter,  but  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the 
report  in  question  in  the  vestry  room  of  St.  Peter’s 
parish. 

The  recommendation  made  in  this  report  is, 
that  the  Y estries  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  autho- 
rise overseers  appointed  by  Easter  vestries,  to 
raise  annually  a sum  of  5 1.  for  the  maintenance  of 
deserted  children,  to  the  age  of  12  years ; the 
sum  now  leviable  by  law  being  one  sum  only  of 
5 1.  for  each  child. 

This  recommendation,  for  which  there  may  be 
grounds  not  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Com- 
missioners, is,  by  the  terms  of  the  report,  made  to 
rest  chiefly  on  alleged  danger  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  children  brought  up  in  workhouses,  and 
is  expressly  put  forward  in  antagonism  to  a pro- 
posed change  in  a Bill  introduced  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
I oor  Law,  permitting  the  guardians  of  unions  to 
relieve,  out  of  the  workhouse,  deserted  children 
and  orphans  up  to  five  years  of  age ; which 
amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  authors  of  the 
St.  Peter’s _ Vestry-room  Report,  and  the  sub- 
scribers to  it,  earnestly  deprecate,  on  the  ground 
that,  children  brought  back  into  the  workhouse  at 
the  age.  of  five  years,  will  be  liable  to  moral  con- 
tamination, by  associating  with  depraved  charac- 
ters ; and  to  a proneness  to  disease  and  mortality, 
attendant  on  children  in  workhouses.  A further 
ground  is  stated  to  be  the  superior  economy  of 
the  course  proposed ; the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
the  workhouse  being  estimated  at  10 1.  per  annum 
for  each  child. 

The  alleged  .danger  of  moral  contamination  is 
made  to  rest  on  statements  which,  it  is  said,  have 
proceeded  from  the  judicial  and  magisterial  benches 
in  Dublin. 


Ihe  Commissioners  are  aware  that  reflection: 
on  the  management  of  the  Irish  workhouses  have 
proceeded  from  judicial  authority  in  Dublin,  or 
occasions  when  young  criminals  from  the  Soutl 
Dublin  Workhouse  have  been  tried  for  grave 
offences  committed  within  the  walls  of  that  work- 
house. 

Ia  the  newspaper  report  of  the  proceedings  ai 
the  City  sessions  of  the  3d  instant,  an  example  oi 
the  language  not  nnfirequently  used  on  such  occa- 
sions  occurs : — 


His  Lordship  said,  These  workhouses  seem  ti 
change  the  nature  of  people.  How  is  it  tha 
these  unfortunate  girls  do  not  seem  to  be  a 
committ”f0r  ^ offenc6  "'Ilich  tIley  tried  t. 


Again : — 

“ The  Recorder  said  that  the  case  showed  the 
great  difference  which  existed  between  parties 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  unions  and  those 
who  supported  themselves  independently  bv  their 
own  industry.  There  were  never  before  the 
Court  persons  who  were  engaged  in  useful  em- 
ployment charged  with  such  offences.  The  kind 
of  support  afforded  in  the  unions,  and  the  dis 
dpline  maintained  in  them,  seemed  to  have  no 
good  effect.” 

Again : — 

“ The  Recorder  (to  the  prisoners).  If  you  haye 
any  reason,  I wish  you  would  tell  it,  for  thinking 
you  would  be  better  off  in  prison  than  in  the 
workhouse.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
be  transported  than  in  the  workhouse  ? 

. “ Mr-  Fitzgerald.— One  of  these  girls  was  ten 
times  punished  by  the  guardians,  and  the  other 
13  times. 


Mrs._  Myles,  the  Matron  of  the  Grange<mr- 
man  1 emtentiary,  stated  that  the  prisoner  Kane 
had  been  six  times  m prison,  and  Keely  10  times- 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  she  had  suffered 
twelve  months’ imprisonment  for  an  offence  simi- 
lar to  the  one  of  which  she  had  now  pleaded 
guilty.  1 

“ The  Recorder,  in  passing  sentence  upon  the 
prisoners,  said:  You  have  all  pleaded  guilty 
deliberately,  and  without  appearing  to  have  the 
least  shame  for  it,  of  the  very  atrocious  crime  of 
-setting  fire,  or  attempting  to  set  fire,  to  the 
public  establishment  in  which  you  were  sup- 
ported  and  brought  up.  I have  said  before,  that. 
I have  seen  very  little  good  from  those  who  are 
supported  or  brought  up  there.  They  have  all 
the  disgrace  of  idleness  upon  them,  and  it  seems 
as  if  they  could  not  be  taught  anything  useful 
under  the  system  adopted  in  the  union.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts  that  the 
offence  punished  on  this  occasion  was  committed 
by  parties  of  a very  depraved  and  reckless  cha- 
racter (an  exceptional  class'  of  characters  even  in 
the  South  Dublin  Workhouse),  and  that  the  occur- 
rence of  such  cases,  if  they  reflect  on  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  the  South  Dublin  Work- 
house,  affords  no  adequate  ground  for  reflections 
on  Irish  workhouses  generally,  and  for  causing 
public  distrust  in  the  value  of  an  institution,  by 
means  of  which  thousands  of  the  children  of  the 
most  indigent  classes  are  daily  receiving  a reli- 
gious, moral,  literary,  and  industrial  education,  and 
are  thereby  prevented  from  swelling  the  ranks  of 
crime,  as  many  of  these  probably  would  do  if  left 
to  the  chances  attendant  on  their  state  of  indi- 
gence m which  they  Would  be  otherwise  brought 
up. 

It  now  appears  that  the  effect  of  language  of 
the  above  description,  used  from  the  judicial  bench, 
has  been  to  convey,  an  impression  to  the  minds  of 
many  respectable  citizens  of  Dublin  that  there  is 
something  inherent  in  the  “ constitution  of  the 
I oor  Laws  in  Ireland  ” which  condemns  children 
brought  up  in  workhouses  to  contamination  from- 
the  society  of  persons  with  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  associate. 

On  this  point  it  is  sufficient'  to  state,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  of  the  St.  Peter’s 
V estry-room  Report,  that  children  in  the  Dublin 
workhouses,  between  the  ages  of  5 and  12  years, 

do 
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do  not  associate  at  all  with  any  but  those  of  then* 
own  class,  and  are  not  even  lodged  under  the 
same  roof  with  other  classes  of  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  The  allegation  that  children  edu- 
cated in  the  workhouse  “ become  confirmed  pau- 
pers, and  a prolonged  if  not  a lasting  burthen  on 
the  union,”  is  equally  unfounded.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  notorious  that  these  children,  either 
before  or  after  rising  from  the  school  class  at  the 
age  of  15,  leave  the  workhouse  for  service  or  fox- 
other  employment,  and  very  rarely  return  to  it 
again. 

As  to  the  alleged  “ proneness  to  disease  and 
death  which  awaits  childi'en  m the  pobrhouses,’’ 
the  Commissioners  are  hot  aware  on  what  the 
subscribers  to  the  St.  Peter’s  Vestry-room  Report 
found  this  assertion  in  regard  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  5 and  15  years.  No  facts  justifying  that 
supposition  are  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  healthy  state  and  appearance  of 
the  children  in  the  school  class  in  Irish  work- 
houses  are  frequently  made  the  subject  of  remark 
from  eye-witnesses  of  every  description,  and  it  is 
known  and  can  be  proved  that  the  mortality  of 
children  between  the  age  *of  5 and  15  in  those  esta- 
blishments is  very  small.  To  take  the  case  of 
die  two  Dublin  unions  in  particular,  the  average 
mortality  of  the  children  of  that  class  for  12 
months  recently  ended,  was  little  more  than  one 
per  cent.  On  the  question  of  economy  it  may 
safely  be  stated  that  the  number  of  foundlings 
likely  to  be  educated  in  workhouses  under  the 
proposed  clause  will  make  no  sensible  addition  to 
the  charges  already  incurred  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  establishment  in  any  workhouse ; 
while  the  cost  incurred  for  food  and  clothing  but 
little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  5 l.  per  annum.  The  con- 
sideration, therefore,  of  any  difference  in  expense 
appears  scarcely  worthy  of  attention  in  reference 
to  a question  of  this  nature. 


particular  parishes  in  Dublin  to  levy  rates  for 
the . maintenance  of  foundlings,  the  overseex*s 
having  refused  to  do  so ; but  those  proceedings 
were  not,  as  the  Commissioners  believe,  carried 
to  any  conclusion. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  impression  of  the  Com- 
nussioners  is,  that  if  the  responsibility  as  to 
foundlings  be  cast  exclusively  on  some  one  public 
body  xt  is  desirable  that  ibody  should  be  the 
.Board  of  Guardians,  furnished  with  the  additional 
power  of  out-relief  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
gjive  them.  . It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
the  power  proposed  has  reference  not  to  infant 
foundlings  only,  but  likewise  to  infant  orphan 
children  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
of  rearing  infants  in  workhouses. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commissioners  submit, 
that  whether  the  provision  of  the  Vestry  Act,  as 
to  foundlings,  be  retained  and  extended  or  not 
the  proposed  clause  in  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Dill  of  last  Session  should  nevertheless  be 
adopted. 

The  printed  paper  above  referred  to  is  returned 
to  your  Lordship  herewith. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 
To  the  Right  .Hon.  Lord  Naas,  m.  p. 

&c.  &c.  & c. 

Irish  Office,  London. 


(Extract.) 


The  Commissioners  have  already  stated  their 
opinion  officially  in  their  letter  to  Colonel  Larcom 
of  the  12th  May  1857,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
more  than  one  public  body  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  relief  of  foundling  children. 

On  this  point  the  Commissioners  submit,  that 
long  before  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  declaring  that  only  one  sum  of  5 l.  could 
be  levied  by  the  overseers,  much  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  those  officers  in  Dublin. 

In  the  year  1843  a long  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Newland  on  this  subject,  who,  on  behalf  of 
the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  the  parishes  of 
-Uublm  at  that  time,  proposed  the  abolition  of 
•master  Vestries,  and  especially  of  their  functions 
m Ration  to  deserted  children.  That  corre- 
spondence will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  year 


yearly  the  same  date  is  a memorandum  on 
this  subject,  laid  before  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Bieutenant,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Metropo- 
iitan  I ohce,  >a  copy  of  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  an  extract  from  which 
18  attached  to  this  report. 

Subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  last  document 
•he  Commissioners  are  aware  that  proceedino-s 
were  taken  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  try 
«*■»»  to  compel  the  overseers  of  one  or  more 


Metropolitan  Police  Office,  Castle, 

. 12  December  1843. 

The  period  for  making  up  the  Estimates  of 
the  ensuing  year  having  arrived,  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  . Police  desire  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  the  charge  on  the  police 
fund  occasioned  by  the  maintenance  of  deserted 
children,  to  which  they  request  that  his  Lordship 
will  be  pleased  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Acts  with  respect  to  deserted  children 
which  are  still  in  force  in  Dublin,  and  were  passed 
before  the  enactment  of  the  1 & 2 Viet.  c.  56, 
for  relief  of  the  destitute  pool*,  direct  that  in 
each  parish  there  shall  be  overseers  appointed  in 
vestry  to  take  charge  of  deserted  children : and 
where  such  officers  have  been  duly  constituted, 
the  practice  of  the  police  has  been  to  send  to  them 
all  deserted  children  found  by  the  constables  on 
their  beats,  but  in  .several  parishes  overseers  were 
not  appointed,  until,  on  motions  made  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
granted  a mandamus  to  each  of  those  parishes ; 
and  as  yet  only  equivocal  obedience  has  been 
rendered  by  making  appointments  without  causino* 
the  overseers  to  be  sworn  in,  or  providing  them 
with  funds  for  supporting  the  children,  the  parishes 
objecting  to.  a parochial  charge  for  such  a purpose 
as  it  is  considered  that  most  childi’en  are  deserted 
in  the  poorest  parishes,  where  so  many  of  the 
houses  have  the  halls  open  at  all  hours  that  faci- 
haes  of  desertion  are  presented  there  which  do 


App.  No.  ii. 
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App.  No.  u.  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  the  more  opulent 
parishes.  ' 

Under  these  circumstances  the  police,  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  the  utmost  caution,  to  avoid 
relieving  parties  who  have  taken  deserted  children 
in  charge,  have  at  all  times  some  children  to  sup- 
port ; and  as  the  police  tax  is  not  levied  for  any 
such  purpose,  while,  on  the  other  hand,'  the  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  toward  the  police  fund  is 
made  only  for  the  support  of  the  establishment, 
and  all  penalties  imposed  in  the  district  (except 
under  the  Revenue  Acts)  are  expressly  allocated 
by  law  for  the  like  object,  any  application  of  the 
fund  for  maintenance  of  deserted  children  can 
only  be  warranted  by  its  being  actually  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  which 
it  is  not  now,  as  workhouses  have  been  established 
in  Dublin  under  the  poor  law. 

While  there  was  an  expectation  of  compelling 
the  parishes  generally  to  provide  for  the  children 
deserted  in  them,  the  Commissioners  of  Police 
abstained  from  ordering  constables  to  have  the 
children  found  by  them  at  once  presented  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  for  the  union,  who  is 
bound  by  the  order  of  the  Poor  Daw  Commis- 
sioners under  which  relief  is  administered,  to  ad- 
mit provisionally,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  any 
destitute  person  who  may  be  presented ; but  now 
that  the  parishes  in  the  poorer  portions  of  the 
City  object  to  an  assessment  for  deserted  children 
as  a parochial  charge,  considering  for  the  reasons 
already  adverted  to  that  there  would  be  an  undue 
share  of  the  burthen  on  such  parishes,  and  as  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse, 
the  cost  would  be  diffused  over  all  the  parishes, 
the  Commissioners  of  Police  submit  that  they 
should  not  any  longer  refrain  from  the  adoption 
of  the  steps  necessary  for  relieving  their  establish- 
ment from  the  expense  of  supporting  any  class  of 
destitute  persons  even  temporarily. 

By  the  Act  1 & 2 Yict.  c.  56,  for  the  more 
effectual  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland, 
provision  is  directed  to  be  made  for  destitute  chil- 
dren who  are  named  as  having  a prior  claim  to 
other  classes  designated  (sect.  41),  but  as  all  relief 
to  be  given  must  be  regulated  by  the  orders  of 
the  Poor  Daw  Commissioners,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  move  them  to  make  an  order  directly  applicable 
to  deserted  children  in  Dublin,  if  the  existing 
general  order  be  not  sufficiently  binding  on  the 
workhouse  officers,  so  as  to  insure  the  admission 
of  such  children  when  presented  by  the  police. 

In  proposing  that  this  speedy  access  to  the 
workhouse  be  provided  for  deserted  children,  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  have  deliberated  on  its 
possible  consequences  in  a moral  point  of  view ; 
and  as  this  facility  of  admission  could  only  exist 
where  desertion  had  previously  occurred,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  the  pain  of  deserting  in  some  cases 
and  the  fear  of  detection  and  legal  punishment  in 
all,  are  sufficient  to  guard  society  against  any  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  children  that  would  be 
deserted  if  workhouses  did  not  exist.  In  fact  the 
reception  of  such  children  into  workhouses  would 
not  present  any  more  certain  means  of  support 
than  is  now  provided,  either  by  the  parochial  au- 
thorities or  the  police,  and  therefore  no  greater 
inducement  to  desertion  would  be  offered. 

It  appears  that  the  poor  are  now  supported  and 
clothed  in  the  North  Dublin  Workhouse  at  an 
average  weekly  cost  of  1 s.  8 d.  for  each  person, 
but  a deserted  child,  maintained  by  the  police. 


costs  the  public  for  sustenance  alone  3 s.  6 d. 
weekly,  and  if  kept  for  only  a short  period,  7 
weekly ; besides,  it  must  be  given  up  to  the ’care 
of  a nurse  who  can  be  looked  after  but  seldom 
while,  if  in  the  workhouse,  it  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a superintending  care  in  infancy,  and 
of  a proper  moral  training  afterwards ; and  as  one- 
half  of  the  police  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  an 
annual  grant  from  Parliament,  the  public  treasury 
is  thus  at  an  expense  for  each  deserted  child  or 
other  destitute  person  left  in  charge  of  the  police 
exceeding  the  cost  of  workhouse  maintenance 
while  a sum  equal  to  that  cost  is  expended  for  the 
same  purpose  out  of  the  rates  levied  for  the  police 
on  houses,  & c.,  in  Dublin  whieh  are  liable  to  poor 
rates  ; so  that  by  leaving  the  poor  to  the  police, 
instead  of  at  once  admitting  them  into  the  work- 
house,  the  same  amount  of  eharge  devolves  on  the 
local  taxation,  and  an  equal  amount  of  expense 
devolves  on  the  Treasury,  which  might  be  alto- 
gether saved. 

Under  these. circumstances,  the  Commissioners 
of  Police  feel  called  upon  to  recommend  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  be  moved  to  direct  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  for  relie  vino1  the 
police  fund  from  all  charges  for  deserted  children 
or  destitute  persons  of  any  class,  by  enabling  the 
police  to  obtain  immediate  admission  for  them  to 
the  union  workhouse  provisionally,  the  police 
being  bound  hot  to  take  in  charge  any  deserted  chil- 
dren except  such  as  shall  be  found  by  the.  con- 
stables on  their  beats,  or  any  destitute  person, 
except  sueh  as  shall  appear  to  require  immediate 
succour. 


(No.  4895/59.) 

6. — Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Chief 

Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

My  Lord,  28  February  1859. 

Adverting  to  the  letter  addressed  to  your 
Lordship  on  the  5th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  a 
report  adopted  at  the  vestry-room  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  relative  to  the  maintenance 
of  deserted  children,  in  which  the  Commissioners 
for  administering  the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland  referred  to  certain  observations  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  on 
the  occasion  of  some  female  inmates  of  the  South 
Dublin  Workhouse  being  brought  before  him  on 
a charge  of  attempting  to  set  fire  to  the  work- 
house,  the  Commissioners  have  now  the  honour  to 
state  that  since  that  letter  was  written,  certain 
false  and  calumnious  statements  have  appeared  in 
a portion  of  the  public  press,  reflecting  on  the 
administration  of  relief  in  the  Dublin  workhouses. 
One  of  them  the  Commissioners  now  cite  for  your 
Lordship’s  information,  being  an  extract  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  “ Dublin  Evening 
Post”  of  the  17th  instant:  “More  than  a year 
has  elapsed  since  we . felt  bound  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  state  of  our  city 
workhouses.  We  then  asserted  what  we  now  re- 
peat, that  the  condition  of  those  institutions  is  a 
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foul  stain  on  the  social  position  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Since  then  no  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  misnamed  f Irish  ’ Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  Englishmen,  to  have 
the  matter  inquired  into,  with  a view  to  remedy 
the  demoralised  state  of  those  establishments. 
Our  police  offices  and  commission  courts  disclose 
crimes  and  offences  committed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  North  and  South  Dublin  union  workhouses, 
particularly  the  latter,  which  are  truly  disgraceful 
in  a civilisedi  country.” 

These  remarks  are  followed  by  a reference  to 
the  case  of  the  three  females  tried  for.  an  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse, 
and  more  especially  to  the  language  used  by  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
prisoners,  as  detailed  in  the  letter  to  your  Lord- 
ship  of  the  5th  instant. 

The  Commissioners  have  now  to  add  to  the  ob- 
servations on  this  case,  contained  in  their  letter  of 
the  5 th  instant,  that  they  are  informed  by  the 
inspector  of  South  Dublin  Union,  that  the  three 
females  in  question  were  all  prostitutes  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  as  destitute,  and  lodged  in  a 
separate  ward  provided  for  females  of  that  de- 
scription ; and  that  although  each  had  spent  some 
considerable  time  in  South  Dublin  Workhouse 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  not  one  of  them 
could  be  considered  as  having  been  brought  up 
there.  One  of  them,  admitted  for  the  first  time 


at  the  age  of  14,  had  been  admitted  and  dis-  App.  No. 
charged  26  times ; another,  admitted  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  15,  had  been  admitted  and  dis- 
charged 14  times ; and  the  third,  admitted  at 
the  age  of  11,  had  been  admitted  and  discharged 
12  times. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  cases  of  this  character  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  on  the  general  administra- 
tion of  relief,  and  the  moral  training  afforded  to 
young  persons  brought  up  in  .the  workhouses, 
and  the  Commissioners  deprecate  any  weight  being 
attached  to  adverse  remarks  based  on  such  foun- 
dations, however  high  the  authority  from  which 
they  may  proceed. 

The  Commissioners  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  reports  of  their  inspectors  repre- 
sent the  two  Dublin  workhouses  to  be  in  a hio-h 
state  of  efficiency  and  order  in  every  respect  at 
the  present  time. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas,  m.p. 

& c.  &c.  &c. 

Irish  Office,  London,  S.  W. 


0.28. 
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St.  Mary’s  Ayslura,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 

St.  Mary's  Asylum,  Dublin. 
Ditto  - - - ditto. 

St.  Mary’s  Asylum,  Dublin. 
Ditto  - - - ditto. 

Cork  Blind  Asylum. 

Cork  Blind  Asylum. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

f 1 in  St.  Mary’s  Asylum,  Dublin. 
l_2  in  Cork  Blind  Asylum. 

Cork  Blind  Asylum. 

Cork  Blind  Asylum. 

Ditto. 

St.  Mary’s  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Cork  Blind  Asylum. 

Ditto. 

St.  Mary’s  Asylum,  Dublin. 

St.  Mary’s  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Ditto  - - - ditto. 

Cork  Blind  Asylum. 
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II. — Report  of  Dr.  Purcell,  Medical  Inspector. 

Gentlemen,  Carrick-on-Suir,  6 May  1861.  App.No. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  (No.  87,  M/61)  

regarding  blind  institutions  throughout  my  district,  with  a form  to  be  filled  up,  and  to  add  any  addi- 
tional observations  beyond  those  required  by  the  form. 

In  reply,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  only  institution  for  blind  persons  in  my  district,  is  one  in 
Cork,  called  “ County  and  City  of  Cork  Asylum  for  the  Industrious  Blind,”  all  particulars  in  re- 
ference to  which  I have  filled  in  on  the  form,  which  I herewith  enclose.  I also  enclose  the  annual 
report  of  its  management,  &c.,  for  1860,  and  forms  of  dietary  and  applications  for  admission  into  the 
institution. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  projected  institution  for  the  blind  in  my  district,  nor  do  I think  the  managers 
of  the  above  one  contemplate  increasing  the  accommodation. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Jno.  T.  Purcell, 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  &c.  &c.  Medical  Inspector. 

Dublin. 


Return  relating  to  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  situated  in  the  District  of  Dr.  Purcell,  Medical  Inspector. 


instituti  on. 


in  which  the  | 
Institution 


Number 
of  Inmates  now 
Maintained  in  the 
Institution. 


Supported 
Union  Funds.  I 


OBSERVATIONS. 


of  the  Funds  | 
of  the 

Institution.  | 


County  and  City  of 
Cork  Asylum  for  the 
Industrious  Blind. 


committee,  who  n 


The  institution  is  managed  by 
a voluntary  association  of  gentle- 
men and  lady  subscribers,  who 
, I annually  appoint  a managing 

ery  Tuesday;  the  ladies’  committee  assisting  at  one  meeting  in  the  month. 


The  income  of  the  institution  is  derived  from  the  Poor  Law  Union  funds  ; interest  from  same 
legacies,  donations,  annual  subscriptions,  and  a musical  promenade,  yearly,  in  which  the  blind 
inmates  are  the  performers ; and  a small  profit,  at  times,  from  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
institution  by  the  inmates. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  close  upon  141.  each.  The  Poor  Law  Guardians,  who  send  inmates  to 
the  institution,  only  pay  101.  a year;  the  remainder  is  supplied  from  the  other  sources  named 


The  institution  is  intended  for  both  sexes,  and  at  present  contains  40  males  and  52  females— total. 


92  ; 80  of  whom 


n from  the  followi 


Bandon  - 
Cork  - 
Dunmanway 
Lismore  - 
Mallow  - 
Midletou 
Skibbereen 
Tralee  - 


ig  Poor  Law  Unions 
Fermoy  - 
Skull  - 
Clonakilty 
Kauturk  - 


o any  particular  time  for  ai 


It  consists  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  is  managed  by  persons  of  mixed  religions,  princi- 
pally by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


The  men  are  employed  at  basket  and  mat-making ; boys  at  oakum  picking  ; females,  knitting, 
making  the  clothing  of  the  house,  washing  for  the  inmates,  and  general  domestic  usefulness. 


The  inmates  are  taught  vocal  music  and  singing.  There  are  25  adult  males  in  the  singing  class  ; 
14  boys  in  the  brass  band  ; and  14  of  the  whole  play  the  violin.  The  females  are  principally 
taught  singing. 

The  house  could  he  made,  by  some  alterations,  to  accommodate  150  inmates;  but  the  mana-os 
think  it  undesirable  to  have  more  than  100.  At  present  it  is  all  but  crowded. 
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Weekly  Dietary  of  the  City  of  Cork  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 


From  day  of  to  day  of  186  , inclusive. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

| BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

Adult  malts  - - j 

m ) 8 oz.  oatmeal 
\ 1 pint  sweet  milk 
ff  lb.  of  bread 
\ 1 pint  milk  .... 

# ff  lb.  of  bread  - 
lb.  meat  and  soup 
Jf  lb.  of  bread, 
pint  of  milk. 

\ lb.  of  bread. 
1 pint  milk. 

DAYS. 

Number 

of 

Blind. 

Servant. 

Oatmeal. 

Milk. 

Bread. 

Meat. 

Vegetables. 

Sunday*  ... 
Monday  ... 
Tuesday  ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday* 

Friday  ... 
Saturday  - 

Total  - - 

Lbs.  oz. 

‘ Pts. 

Lbs.  oz. 

Lbs.  oz. 

SECOND  CLASS.. 

BREAKFAST. 

• DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

Boys  and  females  - | 

8 oz.  bread  - - - 

1 pint  sweet  milk 

* /• | lb.  of  bread  . « 

1 1 lb.  meat  and  soup.  - 
'h  lb.  of  bread. 

1 pint  milk. 

£ lb.  of  bread. 
1 pint  miik. 

DAYS. 

Number  of  Blind. 

Oatmeal. 

Milk. 

Bread. 

Meat. 

Vegetables. 

Male 

• Female; 

Sunday* 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday* 

Friday 
Saturday  - 

Total  - - 

Lbs.  oz. 

Pts. 

Lbs.  oz. 

Lbs.  oz. 

Total  for  the.  week  - - - 

WEEKLY  ABSTRACT,  lbs,  of  bread,  at per  4 lb.  loaf  - . £. 

lbs.  of  meat,  at Per  bl. 

pints  of  milk,  at per  gallon 

oatmeal  - at per  lb.  - 

Pepper  and  salt  for  the  week  ..... 

Vegetables  ditto  ------ 

Sustenance  for sick.  - 


Total  Cost  - - - £. 


N.  B. — Whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,  tea  and  sugar, 
equal  cost — bread  for  oatmeal,  or  potatoes  for  bread. 


cocoa,  may  be  substituted  for  milk,  at  an 
By  order. 
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County  and  City  of  Cork  Asylum  for  the  Industrious  Blind,  South  Terrace. 
Patroness,  The  Queen. 


App.  No.  12. 


Questions  to  be  answered  in  Writing,  subject  to  Verification  by  Inquiry,  by  Persons  recommending 
Candidates  for  Admission  into  the  Asylum. 


1.  Name  of  candidate 

2.  Age  of  candidate  ? - 

3.  How  long  blind  ? - 

Where  resident  ? - - - 

5.  How  long  there  resident,  and  with  whom  ? 

6.  Are  candidate’s  parents  living,  or  who  are  the 

nearest  relatives  or  friends  ? 

7.  Has  candidate  ever  wandered  about  as  a 

beggar,  or  played  any  musical  instrument  in 
the  streets  or  in  public  houses  ? - 

8.  What  character  has  the  candidate  hitherto 

borne 


Queries  to  be  answered  on  the  part  of  Candidates,  in  writing,  by  a Physician  or  Surgeon. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  applicant’s  blindness  ? - 

2.  Has  applicant  had  the  cow-pock,  or  the  small- 

pox ? - - - 

3.  Is  applicant  free  from  epileptic  or  other  fits  ? 

4.  Is  applicant  free  from  any  disease  which  might 

injure  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  asy- 
lum? - - . . _ _ _ 


ifefr^H16  “SeS  m°St  eKSiUe  f°r  Canaid“t“‘  seekinS  admission  to  the  Asylum  are,  from  eight  to 

(signed)  Richard  Dowden  (Richard), 

Hon.  Secretary. 


III.  Report  of  Dr.  Knox,  Medical  Inspector. 

of  your  communication,  dated  the  1st  iiSmfl  StereS^mie 
spondence  with  gentlemen  resident  in  the  several  counties  in  Ulster  comnreb^;™  ?+; 

inspection,  and  1 have  ascertained,  as  you  will  see  by  the  annexed  replied  to  mv  °f 

impression  that  there  was  no  institution  for  the  blind,  except  at  ArmaU  TUlfi1  T 6 ’ tiat  my 

I also  proceeded  to  Belfast,  and  had  a personal  Ser4T  with  ^e?Shaw 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Alex.  Knox,  M.D., 

Medical  Inspector. 
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IV.— Report  of  Dr.  Geary,  Medical  Inspector. 

Gentlemen,  Limerick,  11  May  1861. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Commissioners’  instructions,  dated  the  1st  instant, 
desiring  to  be.  furnished  with  information  relating  to  institutions  for  the  blind,  situated  in  my  district: 
and  also  certain  .details  regarding  the  maintenance,  management,  and  general  prospect  of  any  enlarge- 
ment of  similar  institutions ; and  I have  now  the  honour  to  forward  the  required  information,  as  relates 
to  the  Limerick  Asylum  for  blind  females,  being  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  referred  to,  existing 
within  my  district.  7 ° 

_ , _ T vi  • . I have,  &c. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  (signed)  William  J Geary,  m.  d.. 

&c.  &c.  &c.,  Dublin.  ^ Medical  Inspector. 

(No.  87— M— 61.) 

Return  relating  to  Institutions  for  the  Blind  situated  in  the  District  of  Dr.  Gearv . Medical  Inspector 
i i i i i -i — - 


! Name  of  Union 
n which 


Institution  is 
situate. 


Amount  of 
Accommodation 


Institution. 


Number  of  Inmates 


Number 

of 

Inmates  who 

Supported 
out  of 

Union  Funds. 


Number 

of 

Inmates  who 


out  of  the 
Funds  of  the 
Institution. 


The  funds  are  derived  from  subscriptions,  donations,  sacramental 
church,  and  the  interest  of 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  asylum  was  opened  in  1835 
in  connexion  with  an  Episcopal 
Chapel  of  the  Established  Church, 
now  called  “Trinity  Church.” 

, The  inmates  are  Protestants, 
and  occasional  collections  i: 


• • . - , ~ , “all  legacies.  No  contribution  is  received  from  the  union  funds.  The 

which  is  manawdhv  »Urnh  'f  7- adJ0,nI.nS  house,  and  has  constant  oversight  of  the  institution, 

which  is  managed  by  a committee  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The  committee  was  selected  by  the  con- 
gregation originally,  and  vacancies  are  filled  up  as  they  occur  y C 

■b0“  15 '■  i— > “”■*».  “ua%  „ 

toTn^le^hcrnnmh»  debf  °n  ^ building  wJlich  wil*  soon  paid  off,  and  then  it  is  intended 
, “ “ tbe  number  of  inmates,  who  are  generally  admitted  from  a class  unable  to  pay  for  their 
locality  ’if  htllT  frerS>  “ACv  n,C?’  &,C-  When  Persons  ale  received  from  another,  or  distant, 
ieneraUWm  d to  seek  some  addition  to  the  number  of  subscribers  or  contribution  to  the  funds 
generally,  from  such  locality,  if  there  are  gentry  in  it ; but  sometimes  there  a • ’ ■ ’ 

is  received. 


o resident  gentry, 


Limerick,  11  May  1861. 


and  therefore  nothing  : 

A matron  instructs  the  inmates  in  reading  the  raised  characters  for  the  blind,  also  in  knitting  and 
-of  thePasyium.f°r  attent'°n  t0  the  moral  conduct-  the  comforts,  general  health,  and  right  management 

. “ sis  Churcl-  “d  ,h-  i *— 

„J,h“  « 'h?  "nlt  of  ?>'  to  to  th,  Limeriek  Union  i and  th.ro  seem.  no 

prospect  of  its  enlargement,  or  of  an,  mstitntion  of  a similar  kind  being  provided. 

m *» •» wo wo «.  ■»»■■«■»»  m a primed 

I860,  are  forwarded  herewith. 


copy  ol  the  Abstract  of  Accounts  for  the  year  I860,  a 


William  J.  Geary,  u.  d..  Medical  Inspector. 


(A.) 

Limerick  Asylum  for  Blind  Females. 

Qvmms  to  be  answered,  before  any  Applicant  for  admission  into  the  Institution  cart  be  entered 
on  the  List  of  Candidates. 

1.  What  is  the  name,  age;  and  parish  of  applicant? 

Has  she  received  instruction,  and  been  brought  up 
as  a Protestant  ? 

3.  How  long  has  she  been  blind  ? 

4.  Are  her  parents  living  or  dead  ? 

5.  What  is  or  has  been  their  position  in  life  ? 

6.  Has  applicant  been  good  tempered  and  amiable  in 

disposition  ? 

7.  Has  her  moral  character  been  always  unexcep- 

tionable ? K 

8.  Has  she  ever  wandered  about  as  a beggar  ? 

• Has  she  shown  any  taste  or  ability  for  music,  vocal 

or  instrumental  ? 

n'  Wi*1  S*le  01  ot,lerw'se  employ  herself  usefully  ? 

• What  amount  of  contributions,  by  means  of  annual 

subscriptions  or  otherwise,  can  be  raised  in  aid 
of  applicant’s  maintenance  and  clothing,  by  those 
interested  in  her  case  ? 


t0  tlle  Pre.cedi"g  questions  must  be  certifiet 
- g strate  resident  in  applicant’s  locality. 


by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  or  by  a 


0.28. 


3 0 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  12. 


Questions  to  be  answered  by  a Physician  or  Surgeon. 

1.  Is  applicant  totally  blind,  and  what  is  the  nature 

and  supposed  cause  of  her  blindness? 

2.  Has  she  had  the  measles,  small-pox,  or  cow-pock  ? 

3.  Is  she  of  sound  and  intelligent  mind  ; and  is  she 

free  from  epileptic  or  other  fits,  and  from  every  , 

disease  which  would  render  her  peculiarly  bur- 
densome to  the  institution,  or  prove  injurious  to 
those  already  in  the  asylum  ? 

Signature, 


Engagement  to  be  signed  by  Three  respectable  solvent  Householders,,  resident  in  the  Parish  or 
immediate  vicinity  of  Applicant. 

We,  the  undersigned  householders,  resident  in  the  parish  of  , or  in  its 

immediate  vicinity,  engage  to  remove  • from  the  Limerick  Asylum  for 

blind  females,  without  cost  to  it,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  her  admission,  should  she  prove 
unwilling  to  conform  to  its  rules,  or  be  found  weak  in  intellect,  or  afflicted  with  any  disorder,  which 
may  cause  her  to  be  unduly  burdensome  to  the  institution. 

Signatures, 

Witnesses, 


<B.) 

General  Abstract  of  Accounts  for  1860. 


Dr. 

Subscriptions  - 
Donations  - - 

Interest  on  Mrs.  Banks’  bequest 
Dividend  from  Mrs.  B.  Tu  thill’s  fund 
Sacramental  collections,  36/.  18s.  7 d., 
less  4/.  16  s.  for  wine  - 
Rent  from  Dorcas  Society  - 
Rent  from  Bible  Society  - - - 


78  13 
56  15  . 


Cr. 

Provisions  - 

Matron  ------ 

Rent  and  insurance  - - - - 

Wages  ------ 

Fuel 

Laundry  ------ 

Repairs  and  furniture  - 
Advertisements  and  printing 
Water,  1/.  8s.,  sundries,  3/.  9s.  5 d.  - 
Medicine  - 

Clothes,  in  addition  to  work  of  inmates 


Washing  machine 


£. 


£.  s.  d. 
106  13  1 


14  10  - 
5 2 10 
8 10  8 
2 3- 
4 17  6 
4 10  8 


The  proceeds  of  the  sermon  in  1860  amounting  to  62 /.,  were  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  on  the 
buildings,  on  which  there  now  remains  due  the  sum  of  180/. 

Henry  Maunsell. 

F.  Weldon  Walshe. 


V. — Report  of  Dr.  Hill,  Medical  Inspector.  . 

2,  Morehampton-terrace,  Donnybrook, 

Gentlemen,  11  May  1861. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  87 — M — 61  of  the  1st  instant, 
requesting  me  to  obtain  for  you  information  regarding  the  several  institutions  for  the  blind  in  my 
district ; and  enclosing  a form  in  which  the  particulars  were  to  be  furnished. 

I be°'  leave  to  state  that  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  I have  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  one  or  more  of  the  dispensary  medical  officers  in  every  union  in  my  district,  and  have  ascertained 
that  there  is  not  an  institution  for  the  blind,  either  existing  or  projected,  in  any  part  of  my  district, 
excepting  the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions. 

In  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  there  are  four  such  institutions  (one  of  them, 
St.  Mary’s,  comprising  two  separate  asylums),  the  particulars  respecting  which  I have  furnished  in  the 
accompanying  Returns,  in  the  prescribed  form;  and  have  added  in  the  column  for  Observations  such 
other  information  as  I have  been  able  to  obtain. 

I have  to  apologise  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  sending  in  these  Returns,  and  which  was 
occasioned  by  my  not  having  been  able  to  obtain,  until  yesterday  afternoon,  the  required  particulars 
from  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Asylum. 

I have,  &c. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  (signed)  John  Hill, 

Dublin.  Medical  Inspector. 
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(Ho.  87— M— 61.) 

Return  relating  to  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  situated  in  the  District  of  Dr.  Hill,  Medical  Inspector. 


Name  of 
Union  in  which 


Institution  ii 
situate. 


Number  of  Inmates 


Supported  oui 
of  the 

[Union  Funds. 


Maintained 
out  of  the 
Funds  of  -the 
Institution. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Simpson’s  Hospital, 
Great  Britain 
Street,  Dublin. 


Richmond  National 
Institution  for  In- 
dustrious Blind, 
41  Upper  Sack- 
ville  Street/Dublin. 


Molyneux  Asylum 
for  Blind  Females, 
Peter  Street,  Dub- 


53  - - | 53  | Established  by  an  Act  of  Par- 

liament in  1779,  for  the  reception 
of  blind  and  gouty  citizens  of 
Dublin,  who  have  been  respectable  housekeepers,  and  have  been  prevented 
by  their  infirmities  from  earning  their  livelihood.  There  are  at  present 
80  inmates,  of  whom  53  are  blind,  and  27  gouty.  The  cost  of  each  inmate 
averages  227.  -v.  7 d.  per  annum,  or  Is.  2 &d.  per  diem  nearly,  including 
everything.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a board  of  14  governors,  and  is 
supported  by  funds  derived  from  houses  and  lands,  and  interest  of  funded 
property,  bequeathed  by  the  late  G.  Simpson,  esq.,  of  Dublin.  Only  male 
patients  are  received,  but  there  is  no  particular  age  for  admission,  nor 
restriction  to  any  particular  religious  denomination.  Of  the  present  inmates, 
40  are  Protestants,  and  40  Roman  Catholics.  Patients  are  admitted  for 
life,  during  good  behaviour;  and  on  an  average  of  last  five  years,  12  have 
been  admitted  annually.  No  addition  to  the  institution  is  contemplated. 

The  patients  are  not  employed  in  any  pursuits,  either  educational  or 
industrial. 

- I 22  I - - - f ,22  j This  institution  was  founded 

in  the  year  1810,  and  is  under 
I I I I the  direction  of  a president,  eight 

vice-presidents,  three  trustees,  and  a committee  of  management  elected  from 
the  members  at  large.  The  admission  of  applicants  is  vested  in  the  com- 
mittee of  management. 

The  institution  is  intended  for  the  male  sex  only ; and  any  respectable 
blind  person,  between  14  and  30  years  of  age,  who  has  not  been  a street 
beggar,  or  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  who  is  recommended  by  a subscriber, 
is  eligible.  Each  inmate,  with  certain  exceptions  hereinafter  mentioned, 
lodges  5 7.  on  admission  as  entrance  money,  the  value  of  which  in  clothes  is 
returned  to  him  as  an  outfit  on  leaving  the  institution.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance averages  7 id.  per  diem;  and  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
asylum  are  derived  from  subscriptions,  donations,  bequests,  interest  on 
Government  stock,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
The  committee  also  receive  100  7.  a year  from  Stearne’s  charity,  on  the 
condition  of  their  admitting  Lour  applicants  free  of  entrance  charge.  The 
inmates  are  not  admitted  for  any  limited  period,  but  it  is  understood  that 
as  soon  as  they  have  learned  a trade  they  are  to  leave  the  institution,  so 
as  to  afford  room  for  others.  The  admissions  are  not  restricted  to  persons 
of  any  particular  religion,  and  at  present  there  are  13  Protestants  and  nine 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  institution. 

They  are  employed  in  making  baskets  and  hampers,  and  are  instructed 
in  reading  by  means  of  raised  letters.  The  value  of  the  pupils’  labour,  on 
an  average  of  the  lusLsix  years,  amounts  to  150  7.  per  annum. 

From  the  date  of  the  opening  of  :the  institution  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1859,  a period  of  50  years,  318  pupils  have  been  admitted,  178  discharged 
competent  to  earn  a livelihood,  103  discharged  from  other  causes,  and  17 
had  died.  As  the  building  contains  more  accommodation  than  is  at  present 
required,  no  addition  to  it  has  been  projected. 

28  | 28  I - - - I 28  I In  addition  to  the  28  inmates, 

there  are  two  externs  subject 
| to  epileusy,  and  residing  in  the 
country,  who  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  institution.  This  asylum  was 
established  in  the  year  1815  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  blind  females 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland ; and  since  the  date  of  its  foundation,  127  inmates 
have  been  admitted.  It  is  managed  by  a board  of  eight  trustees,  a com- 
mittee of  management  of  17  gentlemen,  and  a visiting  board  of  17  ladies. 
The  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  by  a portion  of  the 
chapel  collections,  the  interest  of  a few  small  legacies,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  work  of  the  inmates.  [Last  year’s  report  shows  that  the  chapel 
contributed  nearly  300  7.  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum, 
after  paying  its  own  expenses.  The  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  each 
inmate  is  7$  d.  per  diem. 

Any  poor  blind  female,  not  a street  beggar,  or  subject  to  fits,  is  admissible 
on  the  recommendation  of  a subscriber ; and  the  inmates  remain  in  the  insti- 
tution for  life,  unless  removed  by  their  friends,  or  otherwise  provided  for. 
Some  have  gone  out  as  organists,  and  three  are  at  present  ready  for  similar 
engagements.  Until  ^recently  the  benefits  of  the  institution  were  not  limited 
to  any  particular  religious  denomination  ; but  the  establishment  of  a Roman 
Catholic  asylum  for  blind  females  in  its  vicinity  having  induced  two  of  the 
inmates  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  them  after  a residence  of  19  years, 
to  leave  this  institution  for  the  other,  the  trustees  have  determined  for  the 
future  to  admit  Protestants  only.  The  inmates  are  instructed  in  music  espe- 
cially, in  reading  by  raised  letters  (Moon’s  type),  in  printing,  and  in  general 
literature,  by  the  sense  of  hearing.  Their  ordinary  occupations  are  knitting 
andnetting. 

The  applications  for  admission  are  far  in  excess  of  the  existing  accommo- 
dation ; and  the  present  building  not  having  been  originally  designed  for  a 
charitable  institution,  is,  from  its  situation  and  construction,  incapable  of 
sufficient  enlargement  and  proper  adaptation.  The  trustees  have,  therefore, 
resolved  to  remove  the  asylum  to  Upper  Leeson  Street,  where  they  have 
obtained  a suitable  site,  and  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a new  institution 
which  will  be  at  once  available  for  75,  and  ultimately  for  100  inmates. 

3 0 2 
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Return  relating  to  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  &c. — continued. 


Name  of 
I Union  in  which 


Institution  is 
situate. 


St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Asylum  for  Indus-  | 
trious  Blind : 
Female  Depart-  j 
ment  at  Porto- 
hello,  South  | 
.Richmond  f 
Dublin. 

Male  Department] 
at  St.  Joseph’s, 
Glasnevin. 


100  160  43 


Number  of  Inmates 


Number 

of 

Inmates  who 

Supported  out| 
of  the 

Union  Funds. 


Maintained 
out  of  the 
Funds  of  the 
I nstitution. 


18  | This  institution  consists  of  two 

i KiPTre  aS?lums;  viz-  for 
blind  females,  at  South  Rich 
| mond  Street,  in  a building  forI 
lerly  known  as  the  PortobeUo 
Hotel;  and  the  other  for  blind 
males,  at  St.  Joseph’s,  Glas- 
nevin, in  premises  lormerlyocl 
cupied  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

, These  two  departments  'are 

under  the  general  management  of  a committee  of 
17  subsciibers,  who  hold  meetings  weekly  at  Porto 
hello ; while  the  female  asylum  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who 
reside  in  the  institution;  and  the  male  asylum  under 
that  of  a gentleman  who  gratuitously  devotes  himself 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  manager. 

The  funds  are  derived  from  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions, bequests,  and  payments  received  from  Boards 
of  Guardians,  who  contribute  10/.  a year  for  each 
blind  person  transferred  from  union  workhouses  to 
the  asylum.  86  females  and  36  males  are  at  present 
paid  for  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  11  females 
and  7 males  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  actual  cost  of  each  inmate,  including  all 
expenses,  is  18/.  5s.  per  annum,  or  Is.  per  diem- 
but  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  in  food  alone  is 
6£  d.  per  diem  in  the  female,  and  about  71-  d.  per 
diem  in  the  male  department  for  each  inmate' 

The  class  of  persons  admitted  consists  chiefly  of 
the  destitute  blind  transferred  from  union  work- 
houses,  but  any  poor  blind  person  who  is  not  a street 
beggar,  or  subject  to  fits  or  other  diseases  liable  to 
alarm,  or  in  any  way  injuriously  affect  the  other 
inmates,  is  eligible  for  admission. 

The  institution  is  limited  to  the  reception  of  per- 
sons of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  are  sup- 
ported and  educated  until  they  are  capable  of  earning 
a livelihood,  or  are  removed  by  their  friends. 

The  female  pupils  are  instructed  in  music,  read- 
ing by  raised  letters,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy ; as  well  as  in  weaving,  knitting,  netting,  and 
in  making  mats  and  baskets. 

The  male  inmates  are  also  taught  music,  reading, 
and  arithmetic,  but  are  chiefly  employed  in  making 
brushes,  baskets,  and  hampers. 

The  female  department  was  opened  in  August 
1858,  since  which  date  117  blind  females  have  been 
admitted;  viz.,  in  185S,  7;  in  1859,47;  in  1860, 
56;  1861,  7 ; making  a total  of  117;  of  these  17 
have  left  the  institution,  and  3 have  died,  leaving  97, 
the  present  number  of  inmates. 

The  male  department  at  St.  Joseph’s  was  opened 
in  January  1859,  from  which  date  to  the  present 
45  blind  have  been  admitted  ; viz.,  in  1859,  26;  in 
1860,  15;  in  1861,  4;  making  a total  of  45;  of 
whom  two  have  left  the  institution,  leaving  43,  the 
present  number  of  inmates.  The  total  number  of 
inmates  received  since  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tution amounts  to  162. 

The  existing  accommodation  at  Portobello  being 
considered  inadequate,  especially  in  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient exercise,  ground  for  the  inmates,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  Harold’s  Cross,  a suitable  asylum 
for  the  female  blind,  capable  of  receiving  300  in- 
mates, with  a convent  for  1 2 nuns  connected  with  ' 
it ; and  the  committee  state  that  the  generosity  of 
one  of  its  members  has  provided  an  eligible  site  for 
the  purpose. 

The  committee  also  have  it  in  contemplation,  as 
I was  informed,  to  change  the  locality  of  the  male 
department,  and  to  obtain  premises  capable  of  ac- 
commodating from  200  to  250  inmates,  so  soon  as 
they  can  procure  a suitable  site  and  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  do  so. 


(signed)  John  Hill,  Medical  Inspector. 
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Appendix,  No,  13. 

(O.) 

Westport  Union. — Rating  of  Convent. 


Particulars  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  with  Guardians,  and  Commissioner 
of  Valuation. 

No.  1.  Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes;  exemption,  these  buildings  being  devoted  to 

dated  15  April  1858.  , charitable  purposes.  That  removes  the  difficulty 


The  clerk  reports  that  at  the  last  sessions  of 
Westport,  Mr.  Louden,  collector,  sued  Mary 
Ignatius  Murphy,  the  reverend  mother,  for  the 
rates  on  the  Convent  of  Mercy;  amount  5 1.  4s. 
The  action  was  defended  .on  the  grojmd  of  non- 
liability, being  for  charitable  purposes.  The  bar- 
rister exempted  the  convent  and  grounds,  quoting 
the  case  of  the  guardians  of  Mitchelstown  Union, 
and  other  cases  as  heretofore  decided.  M r.  Jordan 
thereupon  lodged  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  tlie 
guardians  to  the  next  assizes. 

Copy  of  the  Decision  in  the  Mitchelstown  Case, 
referred  to  in  No.  1. 


(E.  T.  1853,  April  19.  21.  E.  T.  1855,  April  28. 

Queen’s  Bench.) 

The  Queen,  at  the  Prosecution  of  Lydia  Teape 
and  others. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Mitchelstown 
Union. 

Lefroy,  c.  J. 

In  this  case  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is  against 
the  rating.  The  ground  upon  which  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  rate  was  a good  rale,  and  that 
the  guardians  had  a right  to  levy  it,  was,  that  the 
building  rated  was  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  inasmuch  as  it  was  enjoyed 
by  the  families  of  the  inmates,  and  consequently 
there  was  a private  profit;  and  secondly,  it' was 
urged  that  at  all  events  there  was  land  Occupied 
by  the  inmates,  and  that  this  land  did  not  come 
within  the  exemption  in  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

Assuming  then  that  the  houses  were  entitled  to 
exemption  if  exclusively  used  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, were  they  so  used  ? That  they  were  devoted 
by  the  donor  to  charitable  purposes  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  They  were  given  for  the  occupation  of 
twelve  ladies  and  twelve  gentlemen  in  lvduced 
circumstances.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this 
endowment  the  donor  has  not  said  that  the  houses 
were  to  be  solely  for  the  occupation  of  single  men 
or  single  women,  but  he  has  left  the  mode  of 
occupation  at  large  as  to  the  manner  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  trustees  in  whom  they  were  vested 
were  given  the  power  of  regulating  the  charity, 
and  there  was  nothing  whatever  inconsistent  with 
the  intention  of  the  donor  that  the  objects  of  the 
charity  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  premises 
with  such  members  of  their  families  as  might  be 
necessary  either  for  their  care  or  convenience.  It 
is  clear  that  if  the  donor  had  said  that  these  houses 
should  be  for  the  families  of  decayed  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  it  would  be  as  much  within  the  mean- 
mg  of  a building  devoted  to  charitable  purposes 
as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  single  gentlemen 
and  ladies ; therefore,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
donor  settled  that  the  premises  should  be  enjoyed, 
or  the  mode  of  enjoyment  employed  by  the 
trustees,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 


raised  as  to  the  allowing  the  families  of  the  parties 
to  occupy  with  them.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
occupying  with  a servant  would  be  a violation  of 
the  objects  of  the  ciiaiity,  and  in  place  of  a ser- 
vant the  inmates  are  allowed  to  have  some  mem- 
bers of  their  family  wiili  them  in  the  building. 

There  was  a further  argument  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  use  or  profit  derived  from  the  occupation. 
The  statute  says,  that  the  rated  person  shall  be 
rated  according  to  the  annual  value  of  the  use  or 
profit,  therefore  it  would  appear  that  there  should 
be  something  yielding  directly,  something  tangible 
and  capable  of  being  available. 

Further,  this  rate  was  imposed  on  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  charity.  The  notion  of  laying 
a rate  on  paupers  themselves,  because  they  are 
there,  and  because  they  have  no  other  place  of 
abode,  does  seem  strange,  and  to  realise  it  would 
require  some  distinct  evidence  that  the  mode  of 
enjoyment  yielded  some  discernible  profit. 

The  next  question  is  with  respect  to  the  garden. 
Now  this  garden  was  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  house,  and  connected  with  it  by  a passage,  so 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  house.  However,  we  are  relieved 
from  any  necessity  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject, 
whether  it  was  so  connected  or  not,  as  we  have  it 
decided  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke  that  a 
garden  adjoining  a house  goes  along  with  it,  and 
will  pass  under  the  word  “ house”:  Co.  Litt.  5 b. 
We  therefore  are  of  opinion  that  this  rate  cannot 
be  enforced,  and  that  it  must  be  quashed. 

No  costs. 


No.  2. — Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
Sir,  28  April  1858. 

Adverting  to  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Westport  Union, 
on  the  15th  instant,  the  Commissioners  for  admi- 
nistering the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land request  that  they  may  be  informed  whether 
any  report  of  the  legal  proceedings  adopted  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rates  assessed  on  the  “ Convent 
of  Mercy,”  has  been  received  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  if  so,  the  Commissioners  request  that 
they  may  be  furnished  with  a copy  of  it.  It  seems 
to  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a full  and 
clear  report  of  the  case  in  question. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

To  the  B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 

Clerk,  Westport  Union. 

No.  3.— Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes, 
dated  20  May  1858. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Jordan,  solicitor,  dated 
18th  instant,  enclosing  a Report,  as  called  for  by 
minute 


App.  No. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


App.  No.  13. 


minute  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  Commissioners’ 
letter  of  26th  ultimo  (28th),  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings taken  at  the  recent  quarter  sessions  of  West- 
port  at  suit  of  the  Board  for  recovery  of  the  rates 
assessed  upon  the  Convent  of  Mercy. 

Ordered,  That  a copy  of  Mr.  Jordan’s  Report 
on  the  subject  of  the  legal  proceedings  taken  at 
the  recent  quarter  sessions  of  Westport  for  re- 
covery of  the  poor  rate  assessed  on  the  Convent, 
of  Mercy,  Westport,  be  forwarded  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  compliance  with  their 
letter  of  26th  ultimo  (28th). 

The  following  is  a Copy  of  said  Report. 

Westport  April  Quarter  Sessions,  1858. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Westport 
Union,  Plaintiffs ; Mary  Ignatius  Murphy,  of 
the  Westport  Convent,  in  the  County  of  Mayo, 
spinster,  Defendant. 

The  defendant,  who  is  one  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  of  the  Westport  Convent,  was  sued  by 
civil  bill  at  the  plaintiff’s  suit  at  these  sessions 
for  recovery  of  the  sum  of  o l.  4s  , being  the 
amount  .of  a poor  rate  made  the  19th  day  of 
November  1857,  in  respect  of  premises  situate  in 
the  townland  of  Cahernamart,  in  the  electoral 
division  of  Westport,  and  for  which  the  defendant 
was  rated  as  occupier. 

The  premises  are  assessed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  15  &.  16  Viet.  c.  63,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Valuation,  who  exempted  the  other  convent  .pre- 
mises from  assessment. 

On  the  hearing  of  the  civil  bill,  the  barrister 
held  that  these  premises  were  not  liable  to  be 
assessed  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and 
dismissed  the  civil  bill  accordingly.  As  this 
decision  was  the  result  of  a legal  construction 
given  to  the  provisions  of  this  recent  statute, 

I deemed  it  advisable  to  appeal  therefrom,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  next  going  judge  of 
assize  as. to  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  and  thereby  finally  dispose  of  this  question. 

(signed)  Myles  Jordan, 

Attorney; 

Note. — It  appears  that  there  was  no  other  report 
of  the  case  than  is  given  above.  The  premises 
have  not  since  been  rated,  but#  have  been  marked 
“ exempt  ” in  the  rate  books.  See  the  following 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 


No.  4. — Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  Bart. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  4 June  1858. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws 
for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  desire  to  acquaint 
you  that  it  appeared  from  the  minutes  o f ’proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Westport  Union 
on  the  15th  of  April  last,  that  the  proceedings 
which  the  collector  of  poor  rates,  had  taken' at  the 
previous  sessions  for  the  recovery  of  certain  rates 
assessed  upon  the  “ Convent  of  Mercy  ” at  West- 
port,  were  dismissed  by  the  assistant  barrister  on 
the  ground  that  the  premises  in  question  were  not 
liable  to  the  payment  of  poor  rates,  being  used  for 
charitable  purposes ; and  it  further  appeared,  that 
the  solicitor  employed  by  the  'Board  of  Guardians 
had  lodged  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
assistant  barrister  in  the  case,  to  sthe  -ensuing 
assizes. 


The  Commissioners  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  a copy  of  the  report  made  to  them 
in  the  matter  by  their  solicitor  ; and  they  enclose 
herewith  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  20th  ultimo 
containing  a copy  of  the  document  in  question.  ’ 
The  Commissioners  have  also  received  the 
Guardians’  minutes  of  the  27th  ultimo,  from  which 
it  appears,  however,  that  the  Board  have  directed 
their  solicitor  to  withdraw  the  proposed  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  .assistant  barrister. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  be  favoured 
with  any  observations  which  you  may  wish  to 
address  to  them  in  reference  to  the  case. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 

To  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Bart., 

&c.  See.  See. 

General  Valuation  Office, 

6,  Ely-place. 


No.  5. — Letter  from -Commissioner  of  Valuation 
to  Commissioners. 

General  Valuation  Office,  6,  Ely-place, 
Sir,  Dublin,  June  1858.  ^ ’ 

I am  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation 
to  acknowledge  the  receiptof  your  communication 
of  the  4th  instant,  accompanied  bv  copy  of  a report 
made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union  of 
V/ estport  by  their  solicitor,  respecting  the  decision 
of  the  assistant' barrister  at  quarter  sessions  in  an 
appeal  brought  before  him  for  the  recovery  of  the 
rates  assessed  upon  ihe  “ Convent  of  Mercy”  at 
Westport,  from  which  .it  appears  that  the  barrister 
held  that  the  premises  were  not  liable  to  be  assessed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  15  & 16  Viet, 
c.  63,  and  that  he  dismissed  the  civil  bill 
accordingly. 

In  compliance  with  the.  request  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners, that  the  Commissioner  of  'Valuation 
should  furnish  1 hem  with  .such  observations  as  he 
considers  necessary  in  this  case,  I am  to  state  the 
legal  authorities  whom  the  Commissioner  has  con- 
sulted on  these  questions  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  course  pursue  I by  him,  namely, 
to  exempt  the  school-houses  and  chapels,  and  to 
rate  the  portions  of  the  premises  set  apart  as  the 
private  residences  of  the  nuns,  See.,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Valuation  Acts  ; and  as 
the  Commissioner  feels  that  he  is  bound  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  on 
questions  of  a purely  legal  nature,  he  does  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  course  hitherto 
pursued. 

In  consequence  of  the  conflicting  decisions  of 
the  :aslstant  barristers  on  this  question  (many  of 
them  having  decided  differently -from  the  present 
case),  the  Commissioner  sought  the  advice  of  the 
laie  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor -General  as  10 
whether  a decision  could  be  obtained  from  one  of 
the  superior  courts,  which  would  finally  determine 
the  point,  who  Staled  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
decision  of  the  assistant  barrister  is. conclusive  as 
regards  the  question  of  valuation,  but  the  Com- 
mi-sioiier  is  advised  that  where  a civil  bill  process 
is  brought  for  the  recovery  of  a rate,  founded  on 
the  valuation,  ran  appeal  lies  from  the  barrister’s 
decision  to  the  assizes,  and  he  therefore  iregrets 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  instructed  their 
solicitor  to  withdraw  the  appeal  he  proposed  to 
bri;  g to  the  assizes  .-against  the. decision  of  the 
.assistant  barrister  in  this  instance. 

I am, 
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I am,  however,  (o  add,  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  procure  ihe.authority  of  Parliament  to  refer 
all  such  questions  as  are  considered  necessary, 
relating  to  the  valuation,  and  the  assessments 
thereon,  for  the  decision  of  the  superior  courts. 

I have,  &c. 

B.  Banks,  Esq.,  (signed)  J.  Ball  Greene, 
&c.  See.  Sec.  Superintendent. 


No.  6. — Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Valuation. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  14  June  1858. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws 
for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the 
receipt,  on  the  9th  instant,  of  your  letter  on  the 
subject  of  proceedings  of  the  Board,  of  Guardians 
of  Westport  Union,  with  respect  to  a decision  of 
the  assistant  barrister  on  a recent  occasion  with 
regard  to  the  rating  of  the  “ Convent  of  Mercy  ” 
at  Westport;  and  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
express  their  thanks  for  your  letter. 

The  Commissioners  enclose  herewith  a copy  of 
a letter  which  they  have  addressed  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  on  the  subject. 

By  order,  &e. 

(signed):  B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 

To  J.  Ball  Green,  Esq., 

General  Valuation  Office, 

6,  Ely-place. 


No.  7. — Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  12  June  1858. 

t W ith  reference  to  the  several  recent  proceedings 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Westport  Union 
with  regard  to  the  rate  made  upon  the  “Convent 
of  Mercy”  at  Westport,  the  Commissioners  for 
administering  the  Laws  for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  desire  to  state  that  they  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  Commissioner  of  Valua- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  that  he  informs  them  that 
the  legal  authorities  who  have  been  consulted  by 
him  on  the  point  are  unanimously -of  opinion,  that 
the  coarse  which  has  been  pursued  of  entering  in 
the  valuation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rated,  the 
portions  of  the  premises  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  private  residence,  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Valuation  Acis,  and  that  he  does 
not  feel  at  liberty  to"  depart  from  the  course 
hitherto  pursued. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians therefore  to  continue  to  rate  such  parts  of 
these  premises  in  future  rates ; and  the  Com- 
missioners communicate  this  fact  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  with  a view  to  their  further  considera- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the 


appeal  which  they  had  directed  against  the  recent 
decision  before  the  assistant  barrister  in  the  West- 
port  Union. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 
The  Clerk,  Westport  Union. 


No.  8. — Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes, 
dated  17  J une  1858. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  letter,. the  following 
notice  of  motion  has  been  given  and  read : — - 

(Copy.) 

I give  notice  that  in  compliance  with  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners’  advice,  I will  move  on  this 
day  fortnight  that  Mr.  Jordan,  solicitor,  shall 
prosecute  the  appeal  he  has  lodged  against  the 
barrister’s  decision  striking  the  rate  of  1857  off 
the  Convent  of  Westport,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  question  raised  about  convent  rating;  thus 
rescinding  the  Board’s  resolution  of  13  May  1858. 

(signed)  A.  J.  H.  Browne. 

17  June  1858. 


(No.  15,  648/58. — Westport  Union.) 

No.  9. — Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes  of  the 
1st  July  1858. 

Mr.  A.  J.  II.  Browne’s  motion,  per  notice  of 
17th  ultimo,  to  proceed  at  next  assizes  with  the 
appeal  lodged  against  the  barrister’s  decision  at 
last  April  sessions,  striking  the  rate  of  1857  off 
the  Convent  of  Westport,  thus  rescinding  the 
Board’s  resolution  of  13th  May  last,  directing  the 
Board’s  solicitor  to  withdraw  such  appeal. 

The  foregoing  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  J.  H. 
Browne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Suche. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hogarty, — 

That  the  appeal  lodged  by  Mr.  Jordan,  soli- 
citor, to  the  approaching  assizes  of  this  county 
against  the  decision  of  the  assistant  barrister  of 
last  April  sessions,  striking  the  rate  of  1857  off 
the  Convent  of  Westport,  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  barrister’s  decision  in  the  matter  be  abided 
by' 

For  Mr.  Browne’s  Motion  : 

Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Browne  and  Mr.  Suche  - 2 

Against  it,  and  for  Mr.  Gibbons’ 
Amendment : 

Mr.  Hogarty,  Mr.  M'Greal,  Mr.  Thomas 
Browne,  Mr.  B.  Malley,  and  Mr. 
Gibbons-  - 5 

Majority  for  withdrawing  the\ 

Appeal  - - - -J  3 

Ordered , That  the  clerk  communicate  to  Mr. 
Jordan  the  directions  of  the  Board  to  withdraw 
the  appeal. 


0.28.  3 0 4 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  14. 

(p.) 

llETtfKN  for  each  Union  in  Ireland  of  the  Attendance  of  Ex-officio  anti  Elected  Goabdians,  &c.  resnectivcl 
at  the  Board,  during  the  Two  Years  ended  31st  December  1860.  ' 1 ^ 


Total 
Number  | 


Total 

Number 


Ex-officio  Guardia 


r AggrcgateNumber  | 
of  Attendances 
by 

s Elected  Guardians  | 
during 

the  Year  ended 
31 3t  December 


Attendances  during  the 
Two  Years  ended 
31st  December  I860 


Number  of  Times 
that  a 

sufficient  Number  | 
of  Guardians 

form  a Board, 
in  the  Year  ended  | 
31st  December 


Number  of  ex-offieio 
guardians  in  1859, 19  • 
'n  1860,  21. 


Bailieborough 
Baltina  - 
Ballinasloe 
liullinrobe 
Ballycastlc  - 
Bally mahon  - 
Ballymena 
Ballymoney  - 
Ballyshannon 
Ballyraghan  - 
Balrothery  - 
Baltingluss 
Banbridge 
Bnndon 

iBnwnboy 
Belfast  - 
Belmullet 
Borrisokaue  - 
Boyle  - 

Caherciveen  - 

Callan  - 

Carlow  - 

Carrickmacross 

Carrick-on-Shannon  j 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Cashel  - 

Castlebar 

Castlebluyney 

Custlecomer  - 

Castlederg 

Castlcrea 

Castletown  - 

Cavan  - 

Cclliridge 

Claremorris  - 

Clifden  - 

Cloghcen 

Clogher 

Clonakilty 

Clones  - 

Clonmel 

Coleraine 

Cookstown  - 

Cootehill 

Cork  - 


Delvin  - 
Dingle  - 
Donaghmore  - 
Donegal 
Downpatrick 
Drogheda 
Dromoro,  West 
Dublin,  North 
Dublin,  South 


Three  ex-officio  guar- 
dians also  attend  in 
the  capacity  of  elected 
guardians,  and  their 
attendances  are  in- 
cluded under  both 
heads. 

The  Board  meets 
only  once  a fortnight. 
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Return  for  each  Union  in  Ireland  of  the  Attendance  of  Ex-officio  and  Elected  Guardians,  &c. — continued. 


Aggregate  Number 

• Aggregt 

ite  Numbe 

J ... 

Number  of  Times 

,1 

Total 

Total 

of  Attendances 
by 

of  Atlendances 
by 

iotar  umuer 
of 

that  a 

sufficient  Number 

NAMES 

of 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Ex-officio  Guardian: 

the  Year  ended 
31st  December 

> Elected  Guardian: 
during 

the  Year  ended 
31st  December 

i Attendances  during  tilt 
Two  Years  ended 
31st  December  1860 

of  Guardians 
! did  not  attend  to 
form  a Board, 
in  the  Year1  ended 

l Observations. 

UNIONS. 

Ex-officio 

Elected 

31st  December 

Guardians. 

, Guardians. 

1859. 

1860. 

1859. 

1860. 

By 

Ex-officio 

By 

Elected 

1859. 

1860. 

Guardians. 

Guardians. 

Dundalk 

30 

30 

50 

89 

322 

522 

139 

844 

3 

Dunfanaghy  - 

6 

18 

32 

30 

149 

181 

62 

330 

13 

7 

Dungannon  - 

' 24 

26 

201 

219 

- 387 

453 

420 

840 

Attendance  of  ex- 

Dungarvan  - 
Dunmanway  - 

18 

16 

22 

16 

87 

67 

■ 93 

281 

230 

286 

148 

180 

105 

567 

378 

4 

4 

4 

14 

officio  guardians,  al- 
most entirely  by  those 
resident. 

Dunskaughlin 

26 

26 

33 

19 

279 

285 

52 

564 

2 

Edenderry 

25 

30 

93 

80 

323 

238 

173 

561 

1 

5 

Of  the  ex-officio 

Enniseortliy  - 

19 

34 

19 

34 

43 

128 

28 

124 

247 

484 

223 

420 

71 

252 

470 

904 

12 

14 

guardians,  10  do  not 
reside  in  the  Union. 

Enniskillen 

31 

45 

56 

41 

331) 

360 

97 

690 

Ennistyinon  - 

16 

16 

23 

27 

168 

202 

50 

370 

21 

17 

Fermoy  - 

25 

25 

76 

66 

269 

242 

142 

511 

2 

6 

These  numbers  do 

not  include  those  cases 

35 

wherein  the  non-hold- 
ing of  a weekly  meet- 
ing was  consequent  on 

Galway  - 

35 

174 

187 

483 

358 

361 

841 

previous  adjournment. 

Glennamaddy 

18 

18 

19 

.25 

202 

184 

44 

386 

28 

27 

During  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the 

Glenties 

8 

21 

29 

31 

133 

191 

60 

324 

15 

9 

guardians  met  only 

Glin  ... 

8 

13 

43 

55 

93 

113 

98 

206 

28 

26 

Six  ex-officio  guar- 

Gorey - 

27 

27 

119 

124 

415 

400 

243 

815 

3 

1 

dians  in  1859. 

Seven  of  the  ex- 

Gort  - 

Gortin  ... 

19 

11 

19 

14 

114 

39 

95 

30 

220 

128 

236 

134 

209 

69 

456 

262 

10 

5 

officio  guardians  are 
non-resident. 

Granard 

25 

25 

53 

102 

396 

548 

155  I 

944 

_ 

— 

Inisliowen 

16 

23 

21 

51 

197 

209 

72  | 

406 

14 

17 

Kanturk 

27 

31 

102 

85 

373 

385 

187 

758 

Kells  - 

26 

26 

198 

76 

237 

131 

274 

6 

Kenmare 

13 

17 

71 

60 

259 

224 

131 

Kilkeel  - - - 

15 

16 

66 

75 

146 

140 

141 

9 

Kilkenny 

29 

29 

65 

101 

436 

491 

166 

927 

Killadysert  - 

12 

12 

36 

35 

248 

224 

71 

472 

11 

Killala  ... 

13 

13 

51 

120 

84 

119 

Killarney 

34 

34 

199 

184 

300 

293 

383 

593 

1 

1 

Only  the  resident 

Kilmacthomas 

17 

17 

42 

48 

106 

120 

90 

226 

653 

1,137 

338 

23 

3 

ex-officio  guardians 

Kihnalluck  - 
Kilrusli  - 
Kinsale  - 

29 

23 

23 

29 

23 

23 

128 

126 

125 

125 

107 

140 

305 

-624 

178 

348 

513 

160 

253 

233 

265 

4 

attend.  14  ex-oflicio 
guardians  are  non- 
resident. 

Larne  . 

23 

25 

47 

72 

346 

330 

119 

676 

Letterkenny  - 

15 

21 

53 

53 

172 

181 

106 

353 

1 

A largo  -number  of 

Limerick 
Lisburn  - 
Lismore 
Lisnaskea 
Listowe! 

46 

27 

19 

18 

31 

46 

29 

19 

18 

31 

123 

67 

84 

69 

27 

163 

54 

75 

23 

1,131 

625 

193 

177 

190 

788 

560 

156 

227 

199 

311 

130 

138 

144 

50 

1,919 

1,185 

349 

404 

389 

9 

6 

1 

17 

3 

1 

the  ex-officio  guar- 
dians reside  out  of 
the  Uuiou. 

The  Board  meets 

Londonderry  - 
Longford 

29 

21 

29 

21 

136 

66 

197 

51 

227 

286 

333 

513 

— 

_ 

but  once  a fortnight. 
The  number  of  elected 

Iowtherstown 

31 

15 

31 

20 

50 

45 

40 

32 

122 

207 

117 

158 

90 

77 

239 

365 

21 

3 

22 

guardians  in  1859  was 
29. 

urgan  - 

25 

25 

145 

120 

518 

440 

265 

958 

— 

-2° 

Macroom 

26 

26 

146 

83 

367 

296 

229 

663 

. 

The  guardians  meot 

Magherafelt  - 
Mallow  - 
Manorhamilton 
Midk-ton 

28 

24 

16 

24 

30 

24 

23 

24 

101 

86 

44 

127 

85 

53 

70 

156 

349 

221 

326 

141 

325 

277 

320 

231 

171 

97 

132 

297 

674 

498 

646 

6 

3 

8 

1 

6 

4 

4 

1 

but  once  a fortnight. 
23  elected  guardians 

Milford  ... 
Mills  treet. 

17 

14 

23 

14 

52 

47 

41 

31 

168 

127 

182 

162 

93 

78 

350 

8 

22 

15 

27 

in  1859;  24  in  1860. 
Since  March  or  April 

1859,  meetings  have 
generally  been  held 

Mitchelstown 

12 

18 

51 

69 

142 

224 

120 

366 

26 

8 

fortnightly. 

Meetings  wero  held 
fortnightly  only  in 
1859,  and  part  of 

1860. 

0.28. 

1 

3 P 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


IWm,  for  act  Union  in  Ireland,  of  the  Attendance  of  Es-officio  and  Elected  Guardians,  ko.-continued. 


Aggregate  Numbe 

J _ . 

Number  of  Time. 



Total 

Total 

of  Attendances 

Total  IN  umber 

that  a 

NAMES 

| 

• 

of 

sufficient  Numbe 

Ex-offic 

Guardian 

Elected  Guardian 

of  Guardians 

of 

of 

of 

the  Year  ended 

during 

Two  Years  ended 

did  no 
form 

attend  to 

31st  December 

31st  December  1860 

| in  the  Year  endet 

Observations. 

UNIONS. 

Ex-officio 

Elected 

1 31st  December 

Guardians 

Guardians 

1859. 

1860. 

1859. 

1860. 

By 

Ex-officio 

By 

Elected 

Guardians 

Guardians 

Mohill  - 
Monaghan  - 

10 

24 

27 

9 

198 

7 

162 

259 

261 

274 

266 

16 

360 

533 

527 

11 

14 

Mount  Bellew 
Mountmellick 
Mullingar 

14 

40 

37 

14 

44 

37 

97 

71 

249 

65 

97 

194 

143 

312 

127 

448 

295 

162 

168 

443 

270 

791 

607 

14 

10 

2 

18 

6 

2 

Navan  - I I 

Nenagli 

Newcastle 

Newport 

New  Ross 

Ncwry  - 

Ncwtownards 

N e wtownlimavady  - 

33 

21 

32 

25 

11 

20 

31 

24 

19 

33 

21 

32 

25 

11 

20 

31 

24 

24 

101 

102 

68 

41 

167 

165 

90 

162 

121 

27 

46 

54 

44 

237 

177 

72 

148 

253 

235 

408 

337 

134 

397 

444 

342 

99 

276 

186 

360 

332 

123 

448 

448 

291 

84 

222 

60 

148 

122 

85 

404 

342 

162 

310 

529 
421 
768 
669 
257 
845 
892 
633  . 

1 183 

7 

6 

5 

13 

6 

10 

3 

13 

Oldcastle 

Oinagh  - - - 

Oughterard  - 

20 

29 

14 

20 

34 

14 

83 

87 

61 

102 

57 

212 

257 

159 

205 

278 

109 

.176 

189 

118 

417 

535 

268 

5 

4 

14 

5 

5 

16 

Parsonstown  - 
Portumna 

34 

15 

34 

15 

145 

41 

156 

77 

277 

193 

275 

222 

301 

11.8 

552 

415 

3 

9 

6 

11 

Rathdown 
Rathdrum 
Rathkeale 
Roscommon  - 
Roscrea  ■ 

25 

34 

19 

19 

23 

25 

36 

19 

19 

244 

78 

57 

73 

90 

248 
69 
59 
, 81 
101 

586 

311 

157 

380 

209 

599 

258 

221 

357 

260 

492 

147 

116 

154 

191 

1,185 

569 

378 

737 

469 

6 

15 

3 

6 

6 

16 

Scariff  - 
Shillelagh 

11 

12 

11 

26 

77 

44 

47 

45 

297 

241 

239 

207 

124 

536 

448 

3 

9 

6 

15 

Two  ex-officio  guar- 
dians and  31  elected 
guardians  attended  on 
days  on  which  there 

was  no  meeting  of  the 

Skihbereen  - 
Skull  - 

Sligo  ... 

24 

12 

29 

24 

13 

34 

78 

168 

127 

45 

177 

340 

133 

432 

370 

100 

445 

205 

108 

345 

710 

233 

877 

21 

22 

2 

Board,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  this  Return. 

28  ex-officio  guar- 

Strabane 
Stranorlar 
Strokestown  - 

19 

8 

19 

25 

19 

20 

74 

31 

87 

94 

49 

94 

432 

112 

218 

417 

133 

304 

168 

80 

181 

849 

245 

522 

20 

8 

19 

4 

dlans  in  1859:  29  in 
1860. 

One  of  the  ex-officio 

guardians  is  also  an 
elected  guardian. 

Swinoford 

22 

22 

29 

43 

205 

266 

72 

471 

9 

6 

Of  the  ex-officio 
guardians,  14  are  non- 
resident, who  never 
attend. 

Thomastown  - 

24 

27 

99 

114 

173 

187 

213 

360 

4 

o 

Only  eight  of  the 

Tluirles  - 
Tipperary 
Tobercurry  - 
Tralee  - 

25 

33 

19 

40 

25 

33 

19 

41 

225 

159 

28 

105 

151 

153 

41 

417 

498 

257 

323 

311 

450 

311 

268 

376 

312 

187 

728 

948 

568 

1 

5 

3 

3 

ex-officio  guardians  are 
resident  in  the  Union. 
Of  the  non-resident, 
only  one  attended. 

Tuam 

32 

32 

39 

159 

4) 

115 

493 

270 

312 

80 

512 

3 

4 

Tullamore 

31 

13 

31 

127 

94 

104 

84 

220 

215 

240 

247 

231 

178 

460 

462 

6 

9 

6 

2 

Urlingford 

17 

17 

144 

97 

385 

248 

241 

633 

1 

5 

Three  of  the  ex- 

11  aterford 

39 

39 

166 

706 

371 

1,216 

officio  guardians  are 

Westport 

12 

21 

140 

* 

non-resident,  and  have 

37 

37 

164 

204 

i uoa 

never  attended. 

Youghal 

18 

18 

57 

68 

362 

125 

722 

1 

1 

Total  - - 

3,589 

3,867 

15,408 

14,897 

49,199 

48,585 

30,305 

97,784 

968  j 

992 

Average  per  Union  - 

22 

24 

95 

91 

302 

298 

186 

600 

6 

6 

Average  attendance  1 

of  each  Guardian  J 

8 

25 

“ 1 

— 
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Appendix,  No.  15. 

(Q-) 

POOR  LAW  COMMISSION — IRELAND. 


RETURN  of  Meetings  of  Dispensary  Committees  during  the  Year  1860. 


DISPENSARY 

districts. 


Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


during 
tlie  Yeui 
ended 

1 Dec.  I860. 


Number  of  | 
Members 


OBSERVATIONS 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


PROVINCE  oe  LEINSTER. 
COUNTY  of  CARLOW: 

CARLOW  - I 1.  Carlow  - - | 49 « 


2.  Tullow 
j 3.  Bonis 

j 4.  Fennagh  and  My- 
shall.. 


| 5.  l.eigblinbridge 
I 6.  Bagenalstown 

7.  Ballickmoyler 

8.  Newtown 

COUNTY  of  DUBLIN: 


BALROTHERY 


1.  Balbriggan  - 

2.  Holmpatrick 

4.  Swords 

5.  Kilsallaghan 

6.  Malaliide  - 

1.  North  City  - 

2.  Blunchardstnwman. 

Castleknock. 

3.  Finglass  and  Glas- 

4.  Clontarf  and  Howthl 


1.  South  City  - 

2.  Donnybrook 

3.  Raih'iuiucs  - 

4.  Rathfarnham 

5.  Tallaght  - 

6.  Clondalkin  - 

7.  Palmerstown 

1.  Dundrum  and  Glen- 

cullen. 

2.  Blackrock  and  Slil- 

lnrgan. 

3.  Killiney 

4.  Kingstown  - 

5.  Bray  and  Rath- 

michael. 

6.  Powerscourt 

7.  Delgany 


1st  Saturday  in  each  month  - 


Every  2nd  Saturday,  dill 
1st  Tuesday,  ditto 
3rd  day  of  ditto 


1st  Friday  - ditto 
1st  Monday  - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  ditto 
not  received: 


4th  Tuesday  in  each  month 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto 
Last  Wednesday  ditto 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

2nd  Monday  - ditto 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month 
1st  Monday  - ditto 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto 


1st  Wednesday  ditto 


Every  Tuesday  in  each  month 
1st  and  3d  Tuesday,  ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Friday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

2nd  Monday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Monday  - - ditto  . 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Monday  - - ditto 

Every  3rd  Monday  ditto  - 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 


° The  chairman  and  honorary  secretary 
were  the  only  members  who  attended 
except  when  special  business  was  to 
be  done. 

t Committee  meet  only  on  1st  Tuesday 
in  each  quarter,  unless  informed  that 
special  business  requires  their  at- 
tendance. 

v Honorary  secretary  attended  on  five 
other  occasions,  on  which  no  other 
member  was  present. 


" Members  do  not  attend,  although  sum- 
moned. Requisitions  for  medicines 
sometimes  forwarded  to  Board  of 
Guardians  merely  signed  by  the 
honorary  secretary. 


' The  chairir 
only. 


i and  honorary  secretary 


7‘ Several  of  the  ex-officio  members  are 
non-resident.  The  attendance  of  a 
few,  however,  is  regular,  and  the 
operations  are  generallylsatisfactory. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 


Province  of  Leinster — continued. 
COUNTY  of  KILDARE: 


1.  A thy  - 

2.  Monastertvin 

3.  Fontstown  - 

4.  Castledermot 

5.  Stradbally  - 
G Bullylynau  - 

1.  Lucan 

2.  Celbridge  - 

3.  Muynooth  - 

4.  Raihcoole  - 

5.  Kilcock 

1.  Blessington  and 

Bally  more. 

2.  Robertstown  and 

Kilmeage. 

3.  Rathmore  - 

4.  Kilcullen 

5.  Naas  and  Carragh 
G.  Clane  and  Tima- 

hoe,  Norlli. 

7.  Newbridge  and 
Kildare. 


COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY: 


CASTLECOMER 
KILKENNY 


TIIOMASTOWN 


URLINGFORD 


1.  Ballingarry  - 

2.  Mullinuhone 

3.  Kilmaganny 

4.  Callan 

1.  Castlecomer 

2.  Ballyragget 


2.  Gowran 

3.  Tiscoffin 

4.  Fresliford 

5.  Tullaroan 


4.  Kuoektopher 

1.  Balleen 

2.  Johnstown  - 

3.  Uilingford  - 

4.  Kilcuoly 


KING’S  COUNTY: 


EDENDERRY , 


PARSONSTOWN 


TULLARIORE  ■ 


1.  Johnstown  - 

2.  Carbury 

3.  Rathangan  - 

4.  Eilenderry  - 

5.  Rhode 

G.  Bally boggan 

1.  Parsonstown 

2.  Killyon 

3.  Kinnitty  - 

4.  Frankford  - 

5.  Banagher  - 
G.  Ferbane 

7.  Riverslown 

1.  Iiilloughy  - 

2.  Philipstovrn 

3.  Kilbeggan  - 

5.’  Tullamore  - 


COUNTY  OF  LONGFORD  : 


. BaLLYMAIION  I 1.  Abheyshrule 

2.  Ballymahon 

3.  Ballvmore  - 


Period  Fixed 


Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


j the  Year 
ended 

! 31  Dec.  I860. 


Last  Tuesday  in  each  month 
Every  2nd  Saturday  ditto 
1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Saturday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Saturday  - - ditto 

1st  Saturday  - - ditto 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
1st  Saturday  - - ditto 
last Friday  - ditto 
Every  2nd  Monday,  ditto 

1st  Saturday  in  each  month  - 
Every  2nd  Tuesday,  ditto 

1st  and  3rd  Tuesday, 'ditto  - 
Every  2nd  Friday  - ditto  - 
3rd  Wednesday  - ditto  - 
1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  ditto  - I 


Two  days  in  each  month 
1st  Friday  - - ditto 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  - dkio 


2nd  and  last  Tuesday  in  each 

3rd  Tuesday  - - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
2nd  and  4th  Monday, ditto  - 
1st  and  3rd  Monday,  ditto 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Saturday  - ditto 
2nd  Friday  - - ditto 
2nd  Thursday  - ditto 

Monthly  - . . 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
Island  3rd  Monday  ditto 


1st  Saturday  in  each  month 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
1st  Saturday  - - ditto 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
1st  Friday  . . ditto 


rth 


1st  Friday  in  ench 
1st  and  3r  d Monday  ditto 
1st  Friday  - ditto 
1st  Morrday  - - ditto 
1st  Friday  - - ditto 
Every  4ih  Thursday  ditto 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 

1st  Monday  in  each  month 
Every  2nd  Thursday  ditto 
- ditto  - - - ditto 
Every  2nd  Wednesday  ditto 
Monthly  ... 


1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Thursday  - ditto 
1st  Friday  - . ditto 


Dispensary 

Attended. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


1 Members  thought  there  was  no  n 
sity  for  any  general  meeting. 


It  is  with  difficulty  one  or  two  members 
can  he  ubtained  to  form  a com- 
mittee,  for  the  purpose  of  cxamln- 
ing  returns,  and  ordering  supplies 
of  medicine. 


The  secretary  and  a member  residing 
in  the  district  were  the  only  persons 
who  attended. 
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Number 

Average 

NAME 

of 

Meetings 

Members 

OBSERVATIONS 

Members 

for 

held 

of 

DISPENSARY 

Meetings  of  the 

Dispensary 

of 

UNION. 

DISTRICTS. 

Dispensary 

Committee. 

the  Year 

Committee 

Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 

31  Dec.  1860. 

Attended. 

Pro'S 

riNCE  of  Leinster- 

1 

-County  of  Longford  — continued. 

GRANARD 

1.  Grnnard 

23 

Every  2nd  Thursday  in  each 
month. 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 

21 

7 

2.  Street 

21 

6 

6 

3.  Ballinalee  - 

19 

1st  Monday  - - ditto 

5 

5 

4.  Scrabby 

■17  ‘ 

1st  Saturday  - ditto 

4 

7 

5.  Finnea 

17 

1st  Friday  - - dillo 

4 

3 

6.  Coole  - 

9 

1st  Fiiday  - - ditto 

4 

3 

LONGFORD  - 

1.  Longford 

25 

2nd  Saturday  in  each  month  - 

7 

5 

2.  Drumlish  - 

21 

Every  2nd  Thursday,  ditto  - 

4 

5 

3.  Killasliee 

23 

1st  Friday  - - - ditto  - 

2 

6 

COUNTY  OF  LOUTH: 

ARDEE  - 

I.  Ardec 

24 

Last  Tuesday  in  each  month 

9 

2 

2.  Drumcondra 

15 

Every  4th  Monday  - ditto  - 

8 

2 

3.  Colloii 

11 

1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

6 

6 

4.  Dunlcer 

15 

3id  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

13 

3 

S.  Castlebellingham- 

17 

Last  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

10 

3 

DROGHEDA  - 

1.  Stamnllen  - 

21 

Monthly  - 

10 

3 

2.  Du  leek 

22 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

13 

3 

3.  Si.  Mary’s  - 

15 

1st  l-riday  - - ditto 

4 

3 

4.  Drogheda  - 

25  a 

Lastluesday  - ditto 

13 

2 a 

a The  whole  of  the  business  of  the- 

meetings  is  thrown  upon  the  doc- 

tors.  1 he  members  of  the  com- 

mittee  never  attend  except  when  a 

doctor  is  to  be  elected,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  having'an  investigation 

held  into  charges  of  neglect  of  duty 

on  the  part  ol  the  medical  otlicers 

5.  Termonfeckin 

19 

Last  Tuesday  - ditto 

106 

36 

0.  Monasteiboice 

16 

Last  Tuesday  - ditto 

7 

4 

mittee  attended  any  of  the  meetings. 

DUNDALK 

1 Dundalk 

33 

1st  Thursday  in  each  month 

S 

3 

2.  Louth 

11 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

11 

4 

3.  Barronstown 

15 

1st  and  3d  Tuesdays  ditto  - 

15 

2 

4.  Dromiskin  . 

11 

Monthly, 1st  luesdayditto  - 

10 

2 

5.  Ravensdale  - 

10 

Last  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

C.  Carlingford  - 

15 

1st.  Saturday  - - ditto  - 

12 

3c 

c Ex-nfficio  members  do  not  attend  ; and 
hence  the  small  average  attendance. 

COUNTY 

of  MEATH  : 

DUNSHAUGH- 

1.  Dunboyne  - 

27 

1st  Tuesday  and  Saturday  in 

10 

4 

'2.  Ratoath 

25 

1st  Saturday’  in  January, 

4 

4 

April,  July,  and  October. 

19 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

8 

3 

4.  Uarristown  - 

17 

Last  Saturday  - ditto 

4 

3 

Ten  of  the  members  are  non-resident. 

KELLS  - 

I.  Kells  - 

27 

1st  Saturday  in  each  month  - 

No  meetings 

- a - 

d Very  difficult  to  induce  gentlemen  in 
this  county  to  attend  meetings  of 

3.  Kilskeer  - 

17 

1st  1 Imrsday  - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

1 

No  meeting 

3 

4.  Nobber 

16 

1st  Friday  - ditto 

3 

3 

NAVAN  - 

1.  Navan 

23  e 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

No  meeting 

- e . 

e The  committee  does  not  meet. 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

10 

3.  Castletown  - 

17 

1st  '1  uesday  in  every  three 

3 

2 

months. 

OLDCASTLE  - 

1.  Crossakeel  - 

17 

Every  2d  Tuesday  in  each 

10 

2 

2.  Oldcastle  - 

19 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 

7 

3 

. 

3.  Virginia 

15 

1st  Thursday  - ditto 

If 

4/ 

TRIM 

4.  Baltyjamesdutt 

17 

Last  Tuesday  - ditto 

3 

3 

table  to  the  confidence  reposed  in- 
the  medical  officer. 

1.  Athboy 

21 

1st  Thursday  in  each  month 

2 

3 

17 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

3 

3.  Summerhill 

4.  Innfield 

17 

15 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  and  1st  Friday 

10 

5 

3 i 

4 

o Record  of  attendances  very  imperfect. 

alternately  in  each  month. 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY: 

abbeyleix  - 

1.  Abbayleix  - 

19 

Alternate  Saturdays 

3 

h 

h No  record  of  attendances. 

2.  liallyroan  - 

13 

3 

3.  Durrow 

4.  Castletown  - 

19 

15 

Once  a month  - 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 

7 

6 

3 i 
3 

‘A  much  better  attendance  expected 

5.  Ballinakill  - 

F ridays. 

13 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

5 

3 

donaghmore 

I.  Borris-in-Ossory  - 

27 

5 

2.  Ralhdowney 

23  i 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

14 

Of 

j Almost  impossible  to  get  members  to 

attend  at  present.  Good  attendance 
last  year  arose  from  death  of  late 
medical  officer,  and  election  of  pre- 

sent  medical  officer. 

0.28. 

3 p 3 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Number 

of 

Meetings 
held 
during 
the  Year 


Number  of 
Members 


Period  Fixed 


NAMES 


OBSERVATIONS 


Members 


Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 


Dispensary 
Committee  : 

Attended,  j 


Dispensary 
Committee. . 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


Province  of  Leinstei 


Queen’s  County— continued. 

2D  Every  2nd  Friday  in  each 
month. 

10  1st  day  - - - ditto 

21  « 3rd  Monday  - - ditto 

IT  1st  Monday  - - ditto 

24  2nd  Tuesday  - ditto 

29  1st  Monday  and  1st  Tuesday 

in  each  month. 

21  1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 


MOUNTMELICKi 


Mountmelick 


2.  Clonaslec  - 

3.  Coolrain 

4.  Mountrath  - 

5.  Maryborough 


Six  of  the  members 


-resident. 


7.  Clonygowan 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMEATH 

ATHLONE 


1.  Athlone 

2.  Brideswell 

3.  Kiltoom 

4.  Glassan 

5.  Moate 


1st  Friday  in  eacli  month 
Lust  Friday  - - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
Every  2dWednesday,  ditto 
1st  VVednesdav  - ditto 


1 There  was  a larger  attendance  in  1800 
Ilian  in  any  previous  year.  Seldom 
any  members  attend  but  chairman 
and  honorary  secretary. 

General  opinion  entertained  by  mem- 
bers that  their  attendance  is  not 


DELVIN 


Castlepollard 
Clonmel  Ion 


1st  Monday  in  each  month 
1st  and  3rd  Friday  ditto 
Every  3rd  Tuesday  ditto 

1st  Friday  in 
}st  and  3rd  Si 
1st  Wednesda 
1st  Friday 

1st  Saturday  - 

Last  Monday  

Every  2nd  Saturday  ditto 


MULLINGAR 


1.  Mullingar  ■ 

2.  Muliyfarnha 

3.  Ballinacarig 

4.  Castletown 

ghegan. 

5.  Tyrrellspass 
G.  Milltown 

7.  Killuean 


month 


COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD 

ENNiSCORTHY  1.  Newtownbarry 

2.  Killann  - . 

4.  Enniscorlhy 

5.  Oulart 

0.  Clonroche  - 

GOREY 


1st  Monday  in  the  month 
2nd  and  -llli  Tuesday  ditto 


Much  difficulty  experienced 
ting  members  to  attend. 


1st  Tuesday 
1st  Monday 


2.  Coolgreany 

3.  Camolin 


1st  Saturday 
Twice  each 
1st  Tuesday 


ich  month. 

"'day  in  each  month 


N EW . ROSS 


each  month 

- ditto 

- ditto 


2n  I Saturday 
Monthly  - 
2nd  and  4th  Thursday  ditto 
Last  Tuesday  - ditto 
2nd  Monday  - - ditto 

1st  and  4th  Friday  in  eac 


WEXFORD 


Wexford 


month. 

Last  Friday  - 
1st  Monday  . 
1st  Thursday 
1st  Monday  - 
2nd  Wednesday 


2.  Broadway  - 

3.  Bridgetown  - 

5.  Taghmon  & Glynn 
C.  Crossabeg  - 


Seventeen  of  the  members  d: 
attend  at  ail  during  the  year. 


COUNTY  or  WICKLOW 

BAL1INGLASS  , 1.  Baltinglass  - 


Meetings  very  badly  attended.  The 
honorary  secretary  has  been  obliged 
to  sign  billsfor  medicines,  &c.  with- 
out sanction  of  a meeting,  to  enable 
contractors  to  get  payment  of  their 
accounts. 

No  business  of  importance  occurred 
to  call  for  attendance  of  committee 
■during  the  year. 


2.  Kiltegan 

3.  Dunlavin 

4.  Ratlivilly 


1st  Saturday 
1st  Wednesday 


No  meeting 


1st  Tuesda 


RATHDRUM 


1.  Newcastle  - 

2.  Ashford  - 

3.  A iianioe 

4.  Dungaustown 

5.  Arklow 

C.  Newbridge  - 

7.  Raihdrutn  - 

8.  Aughtim 

1.  Coolattin  & Clone- 


Return  not  r< 
1st  Saturday 
1st  Saturday 
1st  Friday 


received, 
y in  each  mouth 
' - - ditto 
- - ditto 

— received. 

1st  Monday  - - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
1st  Friday  - . ditto 

Every  2nd  Friday  in  each  month 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
Every  alternate  Wednesday 


No  attendance  of  ex-officio  members 
except  at  meetings  for  the  election 
of  the  medical  officer. 


SHILLELAGH 


2.  Ccnlkenno  & Hac. 

ketstown  - 

3.  Tinahely 
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Number 


Average 
Number  < 
Member: 


Number 


OBSERVATIONS 


Meetings 

held 

during 


Members 


DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 


Dispensary 

Committee 
Attended.  I 


tile  Yea 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


PROVINCE  of  ULSTER. 

COUNTY  of  ANTRIM  : 
ANTRIM 


1.  Antrim 

2.  Crumlin 

3.  Templepatrick 

4.  Doagli 

5.  Connor 

6.  Randulstown 


Last  Thursday 
1st  Monday  - 
1st  Saturday  - 
1st  Monday  - 
1st  Tuesda  y - 
1st  Wednesday- 


each  fnontU 

■ ditto 

• ditto  - j 
ditto 

• ditto 
ditto 


BALLYCASTLE 


1.  Ballycastle 

2.  Croagr 

3.  Cushendal) 


1st  Monday  in  each  month  ■ 
1st  Wednesday  ditto 
Every  3rd  Wednesday  ditto. 

1st  and  3rd  Thursday  in  each 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
1st  and  3 Monday  ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
2nd  Wednesday  - ditto 
2 rid  Monday  - - ditto 


BALLYMENA 


4.  Portglenonc  - 

5.  Clogh  - 

0.  Broughshane 
7.  Glenvvhirry  - 
S.  Toome 


Some  of  the  resident  members 
have  not  attended  during  last  two 
years.  Tire  ex-officio  guardians 
nevei  attend. 


BALLYMONEY 


Bal  ly  money  - 


2.  Dervock 

3.  C.astlequarter 

4.  Dirraw 
6.  Kilrea 


Last  Tuesday 
4llt  Wednesday  - 

1st  and  3rd  Mondr 
month. 

1st  Friday  - - 
1st  Tuesday  - - 


BELFAST 


1.  Belfast 


muary  to  August  meetings 
iut  once  a month. 


Ballygomarim 

Wh'itehouse  ■ 
Carumoney  - 
Ballymacarrett 
Hollywood  - 


LARNE 


■ Gleoarm 
Larne 
Eally.rare 
Ballycarry 
Carrickfer 


in  each  month 
lay  - ditto 

- - ditto 
I'uesd ays  ditto 


LISBURN- 


Lisburn 
Hillsborough 
Knocknadona 
Glenavy 
Dunmurry  - 
Bally  lesson  - 
Saintfield  - 
Annahilt 


1st  Saturday  in 
1st  Wednesday 


1st  Saturday  - 
Last  Saturday 
1st  Saturday  - 
1st  Saturday  - 
1st  Saturday 


Very  few  of  the  ex-officio  members  i 


One-third  of  the  members  (t 
never  attend. 


COUNTY  or  ARMAGH: 

ARMAGH-  - X.  Armagh  - 

2.  Blackwatertown 

3.  Caledon 

4.  Tvnan 

5.  Ready 

0.  Markethill  - 

7.  Rich  Hill  - 

8.  Loughgall  - 

LURGAN  - -i.  Lurgan 

2.  Aghalee 

3.  Moira  - 

4.  Waringstown 

5.  Portadown  - 
C.  Tartaraghan 


1st  Saturday  i 
1st  Monday  - 
1st  Monday  - 
1st  Saturday 
2nd  Thursday 
3rd  Thursday 


. Saturday 
i Monday 
Wednesdt 
Monday 
Monday 


each  month 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 


1st  Saturday 


Alternate  Wednesdays 


I 2ndWednesday 
1st  Wednesday 
1st  Saturday  . 

Last  SaturJay  - 

2nd  and  4th  Saturday  in  each 
month. 

1st  and  last  Tuesday  ditto  - 
Alternate  Tuesdays  - . : 

1st  Friday  in  each  month  - I 


i each  month 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 


BAWNBOY 


2.  Ballinamore 

3.  Swanliobar  . 

4.  Newtongore- 


of  dispensary  imperfect. 
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NAME 

UNION. 

NAMES 

DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 

Number 

of 

Members 

of 

Dispensary 

Committee. 

Period  Fixed 
for 

Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 

Number 

of 

Meetings 
held 
during 
the  Year 

31  Dec.  1860. 

Average  : 
Number  of 
Members 
of 

Dispensary 

Committee 

Attended. 

OBSERVATIONS 

of 

Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 

Province  of  Ulster — C 

1 1 

oonty  of  Cavan — continued. 

CAVAN  - - 

19 

1st  Friday  in  each  month 

10 

4 

2.  Bellananagh 

19 

2nd  I'hursday  ditto 

5 

3.  Uallyhaise  - 

27“ 

1st  Monday  - - ditto 

10 

4 

“ Seven  of  the  members  reside  out  of 

4.  Bellurbet 

23 

2nd  "I  hursday  - ditto 

14 

7 

the  county ; three  out  of  the  district 

5.  Cavan 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 

6 

3 

17 

3rd  Wednesday  - ditto 

4 

5 

7.  Kilnaleck  - 

17 

2nd  and  4th  Saturdays  ditto  - 

2 

8.  Stradone  - 

17 

Every  2nd  Saturday  ditto  - 

3 

4 

COOTEHILL  - 

1.  Cootehill  - ( - 

19 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 

4 

3 

2.  Dawson  Grove 

19 

Monthly  - 

3 

4 

3.  Drum 

19 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 

6 

3 

4.  Tullyviu  - 

19 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

4 

4 

COUNTY  c 

.f  DONEGAL: 

BALLYSHAN- 

1.  Ballyshannon 

25 

1st  and  3rd  Saturday  in  each 

6 

3 

NON. 

month. 

2.  Ballin'ra 

Return  not  received. 

3.  Bclk-ek 

23 

1st  'I  hursday  in  each  month 

7 

4.  Churcli  Hill 

11 

3rd  Monday  - ditto 

10 

3 

5.  Kinlough 

17 

Once  a fortnight  .... 

5 

4 

DONEGAL 

I.  Pettigoe 

11 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 

,7 

3 

2.  Baliy 

11 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

5 6 

3 

3.  Donegal 

10 

1st  Thursday  - ditto 

8 

4 

4.  Mountcharles 

1st  and  3rd  Thursday,  ditto- 

6 

5.  Dunkineely  - 

15 

1st  Monday  - - ditto 

6 

3 

DUNFANAGHY 

1.  Dunfanaghy 

17 

East  Saturday  in  each  month 

8 

5 

2.  Crossroads  - 

17 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

11 

4 

GLENTIES 

1.  Dungloe 

9 

Fourth  Monday  in  each  month 

4 

3 

2.  Glen  lies 

Return  not  received. 

3.  Car  rick 

- 

Return  not  received. 

4.  Ardara 

15 

2nd  Thursday  in  each  month 

10 

5.  Killybegs  - 

10 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

7 

3 

1NISHOWEN  - 

1.  Carndonagb 

17 

1st  Thursday  in  each  month  • 

11 

3 

2.  Clonmany  - 

10 

1st  Thursday-  - ditto  - 

16 

5 

3.  Moville 

17 

1st  i hursday  - - ditto 

12 

4.  Malin  - 

15 

1st  and  3rd  Saturdays,  ditto  - . 

8 

3 

5.  Buncrana  - 

15 

2nd  and  4th  1 hursday,  ditto  - 

2 

3 

LETTERKENNY 

1.  I.etterkenny 

23 

2nd  Friday  in  each  month  - 

3 

3 

2.  Manorcuningham  - 

15 

1st  Monday  - - ditto 

7 

4 

3.  Cburclibill  - 

22 

1st  Thursday  - - ditto 

4 

0 

MILFORD 

1.  Rathmcllon  - 

17 

1st  Saturday  in  each  month 

4 

0 

2.  Rulhmullan 

13 

1st  Thursday  - ditto 

6 

2 

3.  Kilmacrenan  and 

Milford 

15 

1 st  Saturday  - ditto 

9 

3 

4.  Fannett 

19 

2nd  Wednesday  - ditto 

21 

3 

5.  Rosguill 

8 

lst'luesday  - - ditto 

6 

2 

STRANORLAR 

1.  Killygnrdon 

19 

2nd  F riduy  in  each  month  - 

6 

4 

2.  Strauoi  lar  - 

18 

Every  Monday-  - - - - 

10 

3.  Cloghan 

12 

2nd  I uesday  in  each  month  - 

6 

3 

COUNTY 

' or  DOWN: 

EANBRIDGE  - 

1.  Banbridge  - 

29 

Every  alternate  Monday 

21 

3 

2.  Dromore  - 

15 

Every  alternate  Satuiday 

22 

3 

3.  Crosgur 

14 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

10 

6 

34 

1st  Saturday  - ditto 

10 

3 

5.  Loughbrickland  - 

23 

Last  Saturday  - ditto 

3 

(i.  Tanderagee  - 

18 

Last  Wednesday  - ditto 

11 

6 

DOVVNPAT- 

1.  Downpalrick 

21  = 

Every  2nd  Satuiday  in  each 

10 

3 c 

c Few  ex-officio  members  ever  attend. 

2.  Clough 

17 

Last  Friday  - - ditto 

5 

2 

3.  Ballynahinch 

17 

First  Thursday  - ditto 

11 

3 

4.  Killyleagh  - 

19- 

1st  Friday  - - ditto 

5 

5.  Kiliough 

17 

Last  Tuesday  - ditto 

9 

2 

0.  Straugford  - 

15 

Last  Monday  - ditto 

12 

7.  Portaferry  • 

17 

Last  Friday  - - ditto 

13 

3 

KILKEEL 

1.  Kilkeel 

23 

2nd  Monday  in  each  month  - 

12 

2.  Bryansford  - 

13 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

6 

4 

3.  Rostrevor  - 

1st  1 uesday  - - ditto 

17 

7 d 

d Several  non-resident  members  never 

attend. 
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UNION.  ‘DISTRICTS.  Commit^! 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


Province  of  Ulster — County  of  How— continued. 


NEWRY  - - 1.  Newry  - 

2.  Warrenpoint 

3.  Rathfriland  - 

4.  Mullagbglass 

5.  Mountuorris 

6.  Meigh  - 

7.  Forkliill 

8.  Donaghniore 

9.  Pointzpass  - 

NEWTOWN*  1.  Newtownards 

ARDS.  2.  Comber  - 

3.  Kilmood 

4.  Grey  Abbey 

5.  Donaghadee 
C.  Bangor 

COUNTY  of  FERMANAGH: 

ENNISKILLEN  1.  Enniskillen- 

2.  Tempo 

3.  Liabellaiv 

4.  Ely  - 

5.  Holywell 

6.  Florencecourt 

LISNASKEA  - 1.  Brookeborough 

2.  Lisnaskea  - 

3.  Derry liu 

4.  Maguiresbridge  - 

LOWTHERS-  1.  Lowtlierstown 

TOWN.  2.  Ederney  - 

3.  Clonelly  ■ - 


23  1st  Saturday  in  eacli  month 
17  1st  Monday  - - ditto 

15  1st  Wednesday  ditto 

16“  1st  Friday  - - ditto 

17  2nd  Monday  - - ditto 

11  1st  Friday  - - ditto 

9 2nd  Tuesday-  - ditto 

II  1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

9 1st  Monday  - - ditto 

15  & 1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 

13  1st  Monday  - - ditto 

13  Alternate  Saturdays  - 

17  1st  Friday  in  each  month  - 

13 « . 1st  Monday  - - ditto 

15  - 3rd  Monday  - - ditto 


49  Every  Tuesday  in  each  month 
21  1st  Saturday  - ditto 

15  Last  Friday  - - ditto 

37  1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

25  2nd  Wednesday  - ditto 

35  1 8t  Friday  - - ditto 

21  Every  2nd  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

15  1st  Saturday-  - ditto 

13  Mondays  and  Fridays  - 

13  1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

35  1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 
23  1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 

12  1st  Monday  - - ditto 


COUNTY  of  LONDONDERRY: 

ILERAINE  - 1.  Coleraine  - - 18 

2.  Bushmills  - - 23 d 

3.  Articlave  - - 15 

4.  Aghadowey  - - 22 

5.  Garvagh  - - 20 

NDONDER-  1.  City  of  Londonderry  29 
RY.  2.  Glendermot  - - 17 

3.  Muff  ...  is 

4.  Claudy  - - ]<J 

5.  Kilderry  - - 17 

6.  Burt  ...  is 

7.  Killea-  - - 15 

1GIIERAFELT  1 . Magherafelt  - - 36  . 

2.  Bellughy  - - 25 

3.  Maghera  - - 26 

4.  Draperstown  - 13 

5.  Moneymore  - 16 

WTOWN  LI-  1.  Newtown  Limavady'  21 

ilAVADY.  2.  Ballykelly  - - 17  c 

3.  Bellarcna  - - 19 


COUNTY  OF  MONAGHAN : 


1.  Carrickmacross  - 

2.  Donaghmoyne 

3.  Raferagh  - 

T.  Castleblayney 

2.  BaUybay 

3.  Crossmaglen 

1.  Clones 

2.  Newtownbutler  - 

3.  Rosslea 

1.  Monaghan  - 

2.  Glasslough  - 

3.  Castleshane  - 

4.  Scotstown  - 

5.  Kilmore  - 


1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 

2nd  and  4th  Friday  ditto 

2nd  Thursday  in  each  month 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
1st  Friday  - - ditto 
Last  Friday  - - ditto'  - 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 

1st  Thursday  in  eacli  month 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
Last  Tuesday  - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
1st  Friday  - - ditto 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Saturday  - - ditto 
1st  Friday  and  3rd  Wednes- 
day in  each  month. 

1 st  Saturday  - - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 


Last  Saturday  in  each  montli 
Last  Friday  - ditto 
First  Friday  - ditto 

3d  Wednesday  in  each  month 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto 
Fortnightly  - 

1st  Friday  in  each  month  - 
2d  Wednesday  - ditto 
2nd  and  4th  Saturdays,  ditto 

Monthly  - 

3rd  Friday  in  eacli  month 
Last  Friday  - ditto  ' 

Last  Saturday  - ditto 
4th  Friday  - ditto 


CA  large  number  of  the  ex-officio 
members  reside  out  of  the  district, 
and  never  attend. 


2 c c Only  three  of  the  members  attended 

2 during  the  year. 

f / / Members  residing  at  a distance 

3 seldom  attend,  except  when  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  is  convened. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


NAME 


NAMES 


UNION. 


DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 


Number 

of 

Members 

of 

Dispensary 

Committee. 


Pei  iod  Fixed 
for 

Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


Province  of  Ulster — continued. 


COUNTY  OF  TYRONE: 

CASTLEDERG- 

1.  Castlederg  and 
Killeter. 

14 

Last  Friday  in  each  month  - 

2.  Drumquin  - 

9 

Last  Thursday  - ditto 

CLOGHER 

1.  Fivemiletown 

15 

1st  Thurs  day  in  each  month 

2.  Clogher 

23 

1st  Saturday  - - ditto  - 

3.  Ballygawley 

17 

2nd  and  4th  Friday  ditto  - 

4.  Aughnacloy 

23 

Every  second  Monday,  ditto 

COOKSTOWN  - 

1.  Cookstown  - 

24 

1st  Saturday  in  each  month 

2.  Pomeroy 

21 

2nd  and  4th  Tuesday  ditto  - 

3.  Coagh 

11 

2nd  Monday  - - ditto  - 

4.  Stewartstown 

13 

Last  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

DUNGANNON 

1.  Dungannon - 

20 

1st  Thursday  in  each  month  - 

2.  Benburb 

13 

1st  Saturday  - - ditto  - 

3.  Coal  Island 

18  a 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

4.  Clonavaddy 

IS 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

5.  Ballymagran 

9 

2nd  Friday  - - ditto  - 

GORTIN  - 

1.  Gortin 

31 

2nd  and  last  Wednesday  in 
each  month. 

2.  Plumb  Bridge 

19* 

Every  second  Friday,  ditto  - 

OMAGH  - 

1.  Omagh 

36 

1st  Saturday  in  each  month  - 

2.  Fintona 

21 

22nd  day  of  every  month 

3.  Dromore 

17 

1st  Monday  in  each  rnonrh  - 

4.  Drumquin  - 

16 

1st  Thursday  - - ditto  - 

5.  Six  Mile  Cross 

30 

1st  Wednesday  - - ditto  - 

STRABANE  - 

1.  Dunnamanagh 

15 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 

2.  Strabane 

15 

1st  Thursday  - ditto 

3.  Newtown  Stewart 

13 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

4.  Castle  Finn 

20 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

5.  Rnphoe 

17 

1st  Saturday  - ditto 

PROVINCE  op  CONNAUGHT. 


COUNTY  of  GALWAY : 


BALLINASLOE 

1.  Ahascragh  - 

16 

3rd  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 

2.  Ballinasloe  - 

29 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

3.  Killaan 

17 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

4.  Creagh 

15 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

5.  Laurencetown 

14 

1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  ditto 

6.  Kiltormer  - 

15 

1st  Monday  - " ditto 

CLIFDEN 

1.  Clifden 

19 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

2.  Rinvyle 

15 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

3.  Roundstone 

15 

1st  Friday  - ditto 

GALWAY 

1.  Galway 

48 

1st  and  3rd  Wednesdays  in 

2.  Oranmore  - 

21  d 

each  month. 

1st  and  3rd  Mondays  ditto  - 

3.  Turloughmore 

27 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

4.  Western 

20 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 

5.  Arran 

2 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

GI.ENNA- 

1.  Dunmore 

16 

2nd  and  4th  Saturdays  in 

MADDY. 

2.  Glennamaddy 

21 

each  month. 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

3.  Williamstown 

23 

Every  2nd  Tuesday  ditto 

•GORT  - 

1.  Gort  - 

27. 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 

2.  Ballinderreen 

27 

1st  Wodnesday  - ditto 

LOUGHREA  - 

1.  Loughrea  - 

15 

1st  and  3rd  Saturdays  in  each 

2.  Alhenry 

24 

month. 

Last  Friday  - - ditto  - 

3.  Woodford  - 

23 

1st  and  3rd  Saturdays  ditto  - 

4.  Bullawn  - 

31 -r 

Every  2nd  Tuesday  ditto  - 

MOUNT  BEL- 

!.  Killeroran  - 

15 

Every  2nd  Monday  - 

LF.W. 

2.  Clonbrock  - 

21 

Every  3rd  Monday  in  each 

3.  Mount  Bellew 

21 

month. 

Every  1st  Friday  - ditto  - 

Number 


of 


Meetings 

held 

the  Year 
tended 

31  Dec.  1860. 


Average 
Number  of’ 
Members 


Dispensary 

Committee 

who 

Attended. 


OBSERVATIONS 

of 

Honorary  Secretaries,  &c> 


6 The  honorary  secretary,  a 
members  he  can  get  to  sit  v 
transact  all  the  business. 


: No  record  of  meetings ; in  future  the 
meetings  will  be  held  regularly. 


d Attendance  confined  to  members  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood. 


Except  when  business  of  importance 
is  to  be  transacted,  the  ex-officio 
members  do  not  attend. 


f Only  two  of  the  members  live  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 
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DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 


Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


Province 

OUGHTERARD 


PORTUMNA 
TUAM  - 


of  Connaught — County  of  Galway — continued. 

1.  Cloonbur  - - | 13  | 1st  Thursday  and  3d  Satur- 

day in  each  month. 

Every  2d  Tuesday  ditto 
1st  Friday  - - ditto 


COUNTY 

BALLINA 

BALLINROBE 

BELMULLET  - 

CASTLEBAR 

CLAREMORRISj 


1.  Portumna  - 

2.  Eyrecourt  - 

1.  Tuam  - 

2.  Dunmore  - 

3.  Headford 

4.  Abbey 

of  LEITRIM: 

1.  Drumshanbo 

2.  Leitrim 


1.  Manorhamilton 


4.  Drumkeeran- 

1.  Mohill 

2.  Rynn  - 

3.  Rowan 

4.  Carrigallen  - 

of  MAYO  ; 

1.  Ballina 

2.  Crossmolina 

1.  Ballinrobe  - 

2.  Cong  - 

3.  Hollymount 

1.  Binghamstown 

2.  Bangor 


1.  Claremorns  - 

2.  Ballindine  - 

3.  Bally  haunis  - 


1.  Newport 

2.  Ballycroy  - 

3.  Achill 


2.  Fox  ford 

3.  Kiltamagh  - 

4.  Lowpark 

5.  Kilkelly 

1.  Westport 

2.  Louisburgh  - 

3.  Islandeady  - 


COUNTY  of  ROSCOMMON  : 


2.  Ballinameea 

3.  G urteen 

4.  Keadue 

5.  Ballyramon 


2d  and  4th  Friday  in  eac 
month. 

Last  Tuesday  - - ditto 

Every  2d  Saturday  in  each 
month. 

1st  and  3d  Thursday  - ditto 
2d  Tuesday  - - - ditto 
1st  Thursday  - - - ditto 


1st  and  3d  Monday  in  each 
month. 

1st  and  3d  Tuesday  - ditto  - 

1st  Thursday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Monday  - - ditto 

Every  2d  Monday  in  each 
month. 

21st  day  of  each  month 

Every  2d  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

Every  2d  Friday  - ditto 

1st  Saturday  in  each  month  - 

1st  Monday  - ditto 

1st  Friday'  - ditto 

Every  2d  Monday  - ditto  - 


1st  and  3d  Saturdays  in  each 
month. 

Every  2d  Wednesday  - ditto 

Every  second  Thursday  in 
each  month. 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Saturday  - - ditto  - 

1st  and  3rd  Thursdays  in  each 
month. 

Every  Fair  day  - 

1st  Saturday  in  each  month  - 

2nd  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

Every  second  Friday  ditto  - 

Every  2nd  Tuesday  - ditto  - 


2nd  Friday  in  each  month  - 
2nd  Monday  - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  ditto 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month 

Every  2nd  Thursday  ditto  - 
Once  a month  - 
1st  Saturday  in  each  month 
2nd  Saturday  - ditto 

1st  Thursday  in  each  month 
1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 


1st  and  3rd  Saturdays  in  each 
month. 

2nd  Friday  - ditto 
1st  and  3rd  Wednesdays,  ditto 
1st  and  3rd  Mondays  - ditto 
1st  Thursday  - - - ditto 


during 
the  Year 

31  Dec.  I860. 


Average 
Number  of 
Members 


3 Q 2 


OBSERVATIONS 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


a The  committee  has  not  held  any 
meetings  for  the  diposal  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  since  the  formation 
of  the  district  on  28  January  1856, 
unless  when  convened  by  the  medi- 
cal inspector ; only  two  of  the  mem- 
bers reside  in  the  district. 


c Medical  officer  experiences  consider- 
able difficulty  in  getting  members 
to  attend. 

d Excluding  three  special  meeting',  the 
average  attendance  would  be  but 


/Medical  officer  being  unable  to  ob 
tain  an  attendance  of  committee,  ) 
obliged  to  procure  medicines  by  at 
order  from  the  guardians. 


' Elected  members  of  committee  never 
attend,  unless  in  case  of  a special 


1 The  members  who  reside  five  or  six 
miles  from  dispensary  do  not  attend. 

Committee  meet  very  seldom  since 
Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  the  late 
chairman,  declined  to  act. 

' Eight  ex-officio  guardians  (non-resi- 
dent) never  attend. 


1 No  meeting  since  14  April  1860. 
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Number 

Average 



NAME 

NAMES 

Number 

Period  Fixed 

of 

of 

for 

Meetings  of  the 

Meetings 

Members 

OBSERVATIONS 

OP 

DISPENSARY 

Members 

held 

during 

of 

UNION. 

DISTRICTS. 

Dispensary 

Committee 

Committee. 

the  Year 
ended 

Committee 

Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 

31  Dec.  1860 

Attended. 

Province 

of  Connaught — 

1 [ 

ounty  of  Roscommon — continued. 

CASTLEREA  - 

1.  Ballaghaderreen  - 

20 

1st  and  3rd  Fridays  in  each 

1 

3 

month. 

2.  Frenchpark 

21 

1st  Monday  - - dilto 

4 

3 

3.  Castlerea 

21 

Every  Saturday  - dilto 

5 

5 

4.  Castlcplunket 

21 

1st  Friday  - - ditto 

2 

3 

ROSCOMMON- 

I.  Athleague  - 

15 

1st  and  3rd  Mondays  in  each 

2 

a 

month. 

2.  Roscommon 

20 

2nd  and  4th  Thursday  ditto  - 

3 

4 

3.  Ballyleague  - 

19 

2nd  and  4th  Friday  - ditto  • 

2 

. 3 

STROKESTOWN 

1.  Strokestown 

21 

5 

6 

2.  Roosky 

19 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

4 

4 

3.  Elphin 

19 

1st  and  3rd  Saturday  ditto  - 

1 

4 

COUNTY  OF  SLIGO : 

DROMORE 

1.  Easkey 

19 

Last  Friday  in  each  month  - 

6 

3 

2.  Skreen 

21 

Every  2nd  Monday  ditto  - 

18 

2 

3.  Castleconnor 

11 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

12 

6 

SLIGO!  - - 

1.  Carney 

21° 

1st  Thursday  and  3rd  Wed- 
nesday. 

10 

4° 

* “ Tic¥'s  is3“e'!  l°  Persons  uot  quaii- 

uncancelled  until  close  of  their  ill. 

2.  Sligo  - 

3.  Collooney  - 

4.  Ballymote  - 

416 

19 

15 

1st  Friday  in  each  month. 

1st  and  3rd  Monday  ditto  - 
1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

11 

8 

S 

5* 

6 

Two  meetings  were  special  for  elec- 
tion of  porters,  and,  but  for  the  large 

5.  Riverstown  - 

19 

1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

3 

2 

average  would  be  much  smaller. 

TOBERCURRY 

I.  Tobercurry  - 

25 

1st  and  3rd  Thursday  in  each 

20 

5 

month. 

2.  Coolaney  - 

25 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

2 

2 

PROVINCE  of  MUNS1 

ER. 

COUNTY  of  CLARE : 

BALLY- 

VAGHAN. 

BalJyvaghan  - 

28 

Every  Thursday 

3® 

9 c 

c Meetings  are  held  in  Boardroom  after 

termination  cf  weekly  meetings  of 
guardians.  All  the  elected  and  ex- 

officio  guardians  are  members  of 

CORROFIN  - 

Corrofin 

29 

1st  ar.d  3rd  Thursday  in  each 

11 

4 a 

meeting,  excepting  that  held  on  the 
7th  of  June  1860,  blit  11  meetings 

ENNIS  - 

1.  Ennis 

25  c 

Every  2nd  Wednesday 

5 

2 * 

2.  Crusiieen 

19 

1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

5 

4 

3.  Killanniv  - 

11 

1st  and  last  Friday  ditto  - 

4.  Newmarket 

21 

1st  Thursday  - ditto  •• 

9 

6 

ENNISTYMON 

I.  Road  ford  - 

17 

2 

2.  Ennistymon 

25 

1st  Saturday  - ditto 

3 

3 

3.  Millown  Malbay  - 

15 

Every  2nd  Thursday  ditto  - 

7 

5 

KILLADYSERT 

1.  Labasheeda- 

18 

1st  and  3rd  Thursday  in  each 

5 

6 

month. 

2.  Ballynacally 

23 

Every  2nd  Tuesday  ditto  - 

7 

4 

KILRUSH 

1.  Kilrush 

17 

1st  Thursday  in  each  month 

5 

5/ 

/Committee  rarely  attends  on  ap- 

2.  Kilmihill 

14 

1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

9 

51 

pointed  days. 

i Five  members  are  non-resident. 

3.  Cragaknock- 

Ditto  - - - ditto  - 

9 

4.  Kilkee  - . 

23 

1st  Wednesday  - dilto  - 

6 

5 

5.  Carrigaholt  - 

14 

1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 

6 

4 

SCARIFF  - 

13 

1st  and  3d  Thursday  in  each 

3 

5 

month. 

2.  Feakle 

13 

2d  Saturday  - - ditto  - 

13 

4 

3.  Annacarriga 

13 

1st  Friday  ...  ditto  - 

4 

3 

TULLA  « 

1.  Tulla  - 

11 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 

10 

4 

15 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

8 

3 

3.  Kilkishen  - 

13 

1st  Friday  - - - ditto  - 

6 

2 

COUNTY 

of  CORK  : 

BANDON 

1.  Bandon 

23 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 

16 

3 

2.  Inishannon  - 

14 

1st  Friday  - - ditto 

3.  Templeiuartin 

22 

1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 

4 

2 

4.  Murragh 

13 

Every  lorlnight  - 

15 

3 

5.  Kilbrittain  - 

13 

1st  and  3d  Thursday  in  each 

8 

4 

month. 
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NAME 


UNION. 


NAMES 

OF 

DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 


Number 

of 

Members 

of 

Dispensary 

Committee. 


Period  Fixed 
for 

Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


Number 

of 

Meetings 
held 
during 
the  Year 
ended 

31  Dec.  I860. 


Average 
Number  of 
Members 
of 

Dispensary 

Committee 

Attended. 


OBSERVATIONS 

of 

Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


Province  of  Munster — County  of  Cork — continued . 


BANTRY - 


1.  Bantry 

2.  Glengarriff  - 

3.  Durus  and  Kil- 

chrohane. 


24 

17 

13 


1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 
1st  and  3d  Tuesdays,  ditto  - 
2d  Friday  - - - ditto  - 


5 

2 


12 


5 

4 

5 


CASTLETOWN 


1.  Castletown  - 

2.  Kilcatherine 


Fortnightly 

Ditto 


CLONAKILTY  - 


1.  Rosscarbery 

2.  Clonakilty  - 

3.  Timoleague 


1.  Dripsey 

2.  Blarney 

3.  Carrignavar 

4.  Whitechurch 

5.  Cork  - 

6.  Carrigaline  - 

7.  Douglas 

8.  Ballygarvan 

9.  Ballincollig  - 
10.  Queenstown 


25 


21 


1st  Wednesday  ineacli  month 
1st  Friday  - - - ditto  - 
2d  Monday  - - ditto  - 


11 


9 


12 

9 

21  b 
21 


24 

15 

11 

11 

21 


1st  Friday  in  each  month 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto  - - 

Quarterly  - - - - 

Monthly,  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days alternately. 

Every  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

1st  Tuesday  - ditto  - - 

1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  ditto  - 
1st  Monday  - ditto  - - 

2nd  and  4th  Fridays  ditto  - 
1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  ditto  - 


3 

5 

2 


“ Minute  book  irregularly  kept ; the  only 
name  recorded  is  that  of  the  chair- 
i man;  usual  number  attending  can- 
; not  be  stated.  (The  Return  is 
made  by  the  medical  officer). 


6 The  appointed  period  for  meetings  is 
quarterly,  but  two  or  three  members 
meet  every  second  Tuesday  to  see 
if  there  be  any  business  requiring 
a special  meeting. 


1G 


DONMANWAY 
FERMOY  - 


1.  Coalmountain 

2.  Dunmanway 

3.  Ballineen 

1.  Fermoy 

2.  Ratlicormnck 

3.  Ballyhooly  - 

4.  Kilnworth  - 

5.  Ballynoe 


KANTURK  - 
KINSALE 

MACROOM  - 
MALLOW 

MIDLETON  - 

MILLSTREET  - 

MICHELS. 

TOWN. 

SKIBBEREEN 

0,28. 


1.  Newmarket  - 

2.  Kanturk 

3.  Milford 

4.  Boherboy  - 

1.  Courceys 

2.  Kinsale 

3.  Ballymartle  • 

4.  Carrigaline  - 

5.  Ballyfeard  - 

1 . Macroom  - 

2.  Clonmoyle  - 

3.  Slievereagh  - 

4.  Inchigeelah 

5.  Cannaway  - 

1.  Kilshannig  - 

2.  Mallow 

3.  Rahan 

4.  Buttevant  - 

5.  Ballyclogh  - 
G.  Doneraile  - 

1.  Midleton 

2.  Walshtownmore, 

East. 

3.  Castlemartyr 

4.  Agliada 

5.  Clovne 

1.  Cullen 

2.  Millstreet  - 

1.  Milchelstown 

2.  Kildorrery  - 

3.  Galbally 

1.  Skibbereen  - 

2.  Union  Hall 

3.  Dromdaleague 

4.  Tullagh 


18 

15 

15 


1st  Monday  in  each  month 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto  - - 
1st  Monday  - ditto  - - 


25 

13c 

15 


17  a 


1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 
Every  2nd  Tuesday  ditto  - 
1st  Friday  - ditto  - - 
1st  Monday  - ditto  - - 
1st  Thursday  . ditto  - - 


4 


17 


11 


1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Thursday  - ditto  - - 
Every  alternate  Tuesday 
1st  Friday  in  each  month 


8 

9 


10 


9 

21' 

12 

11 

12 


Alternate  Tuesdays  - - - 
1st  and  3rd  Thursdays  in  each 
month.- 

Every  2nd  Monday  ditto  - 
2nd  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 
4th  Wednesday  - ditto  - j 


12 

12 

11 

6 

3 


LastWednesdav  in  each  month 
Alternate  Wednesdays.  - i 
Last  Thursday  in  each  month 
Last  Wednesday  - ditto  - 
Ditto  - - ditto  - 


1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
Last  Mcnday  - ditto  - 
1st  and  3d  Monday,  ditto  - 
Alternate  Tuesdays  - 
1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 
4th  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 


12 


8 

9 

1G 

9 

13 


1st  Wednesday  ineacli  month 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 


Every  2d  Tuesday  ditto  - 
2d  and  last  Saturdays,  ditto 
Every  2d  Tuesday  ditto  - 


21  1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 

19  Alternate  Tuesdays 


G 


13 


15 

15 

15 


21 

13 


1st  and  3d  Mondays  in  each 
month. 

3d  Monday  - - ditto  - 

2d  Wednesday  - ditto  - 

1st  and  3d  Saturday  in  each 
month. 

4th  Friday  - - - ditto  - 

2d  Monday  - - ditto  - 

1st  and  3d  Saiurday  ditto  - 


10 

G 

5 

8 


jc  cOne  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 

3 Nason)  transacts  all  the  business. 

3 , 

2 it  “No  meeting  recorded  in  minute 

book;  a meeting  was,  however, 
held  on  5th  April  1800,  at  which 
two  or  three  members  attended. 


Meetings  are  held  in  board  room  of 
the  house:  if  held  at  dispensary,  it 
is  probable  members  would  never 


/Minute  book  records  chairman’s  at- 
tendance only. 
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APPENDIX  TO  .REPORT  FEOM  THE 


DISPENSARY 

DISTRICTS. 


Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


Province  of  Munster — County  of  Cork — continued. 
SKULL  - 


1.  Youghal 

2.  Killeagh 

3.  Templemichael 

4.  Ardmore 

5.  Clash  more  - 


COUNTY  of  KERRY: 

CAHERCIVEEN|  1.  Caher- 

2.  Glanbehy  - 

3.  Valencia 

4.  Emlagh  - - 

5.  Darrynane  - 


KILLARNEY  - 


LISTOWEL 


..  Dingle 


1.  Ivenmare 

2.  Kilgarvan  - 

3.  Tuosist 

4.  Sneem 


1.  Tralee 

2.  Castle  Island 

3.  Kilgobban 


COUNTY  of  LIMERICK: 


1 . Groom 

2.  Castletown  - 

3.  Adare 


GLIN 

KILMALLOCK- 


NEWCASTLE  • 


RATHKEALE . 


1.  Kilmallock  - 

2.  Bruff  - 

3.  Hospital 

4.  Kilfinnane  - 

5.  Charleville  - 

6.  Bruree 

1.  Clarina 

2.  Caherconlish 

3.  Annacotty  - 


6.  Bridgetown  - 

7.  Coolacasey- 

1.  Ardagh 

2.  Abbeyfeale  - 

3.  Newcastle  - 

4.  Feenagh 

5.  Broadford  - 

1.  Askeaton 

2.  l’allaskenry 

3.  Rathkeale  - 


First  Friday  in  each  month  - 
Alternate  Fridays 

1st  Friday  in  each  month  . 
1st  and  3rd  Wednesday  ditto 
1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  ...  ditto  . 
1st  Tuesday  - - - ditto  - 


1st  Wednesday  in  each  month 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
Last  Wednesday  ditto 

1st  and  3rd  Monday  in  each 
month. 

Last  Monday  - ditto 
Every  Monday  - - - 

Every  Wednesday 
1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
2nd  and  4th  Tuesday  ditto  - 
1st  and  3rd  Monday  ditto  - 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
2nd  Friday  - ditto  - . 

1st  Friday  - ditto  - 
2nd  and  4th  Thursday,  ditto - 
1st  Thursday  - - ditto - 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 
1st  meeting  of  Board  of  Guar- 
dians in  each  month. 

2nd  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
Alternate  Mondays 
1st  Monday,  and  1st  Wed- 
nesday, in  each  month. 

1st  Friday  and  2nd  Monday 
in  each  month, 

1st  Monday  - ditto 


1st  Thursday  in  each  month 
1st  Saturday  - ditto 
1st  Monday  - ditto  1 

Fortnightly  - 
Every  2nd  Tuesday 

2nd  Saturday  in  each  month 
1st  Friday  - ditto  - 
1st  Monday  - ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto  - 
1st  Saturday  - ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto  - 

2nd  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  ditto  - 
Every  2nd  Monday  ditto  - 

Every  2nd  Tuesday  ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 

1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 
2nd  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 


1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 
Every  Thursday  - ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 
1st  Monday  and  3rd  Tuesday 
in  each  month. 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 


Meetings 

held 

the*  Year 


| Number  of  I 
Members 


OBSERVATIONS 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


I ° Committee  did  not  meet  from  30 
May  1859  to  4 February  1361. 


) by  the 


I h The  committee  do  not  i 
when  solicited  to  do 
medical  officer. 

I 'Previous  to  25th  March  1861,  com 
mittee  met  fortnightly. 

■ It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  con 
mittee  to  meet. 

' The  members  of  the  committee  stat 
that  they  have  not  time  to  attend. 
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Meetings  of  the 
Committee. 


31  Dec.  I860.  Attended. 


Honorary  Secretaries,  &c. 


Province  of  Munster — continued. 
COUNTY  of  TIPPERARY: 

BORRISOKANE  1.  Terryglass  - - I 17 

2.  Borrisokane  . IS 

3.  Cloghjordan  - 15 


2.  Cashel 

3.  'J'ullamain  - 

4.  Fethard 

5.  Killenaule  - 

1.  Caher 

2.  Ardfinnan  • 

3.  Clogheen  • 

1.  Clonmel 

2.  Marlfield  - 

3.  Kiltinan 

4.  Kilsheelan  - 

5.  St.  Mary’s  - 

6.  Ballymacarbry 


1.  Thurles 

2.  Holycross  - 

3.  Littleton 

4.  Moyne 

5.  Templeraore 

6.  Borrisoleigh 


COUNTY  of 
DUNGARVAN - ; 


f WATERFORD: 

1.  Ringville  - 

| 2.  Seskinan  - 
I 3-  Whitechurch 
4.  Dungarvan  - 


! 1st  Friday  and  3rd  Monday 
in  each  month  - - - . 
1st  Monday  - - ditto  - 
Every  4th  Friday  - ditto  - 

2nd  Saturday  in  each  month 
1st  Friday  - . . ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto  - 
Every  Tuesday  - ditto  - 

1st  Petty  Sessions  day  in  each 
month. 

1st  Thursday  in  each  month  - 
1st  Friday  - ditto 
1st  Monday  - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

1st  Friday  in  each  month  - 
Ditto  - - ditto  - 

1st  Monday  - ditto  - 

1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 
Ditto  - - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

1st  and  3d  Tuesday  ditto  - 
2d  Monday  - - - ditto  - 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 
Every  4th  Friday 
1st  Thursday  in  each  month 
1st  Friday  - - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - ditto 

Every  2d  Monday  in  each 
month, 

2d  Monday  - - ditto  - 
1st  Monday  and  2d  Wednes- 
day in  each  month. 

1st  Friday  in  each  month 
1st  and  3d  Monday  - ditto  - 
1st  Monday  - . ditto  - 

I Ditto  - - - ditto  - 

2d  and  last  Wednesday,  ditto 
| 1st  Thursday  - . ditto  - 


1st  Friday  in  each  month  - 
2d  Wednesday  - ditto 
1st  Tuesday  - - ditto 
2nd  Friday  . ditto 
1st  Monday  - - ditto 
1st  Wednesday  - ditto 


2nd  and  4th  Tuesday  in  each 
month. 

1st  Friday  . - ditto  - 

1st  Wednesday  - ditto 
2nd  and  4th  Friday  ditto  - I 


« Only  two  of  the  members  attend  re- 
gularly, but  for  an  extraordinary 
meeting  the  average  attendance 
would  be  but  two. 


c Only  four  of  the  members  attended 
during  the  year. 


d Members  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  be  strict  in  attending,  owing 
to  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
medical  officer. 


j 1.  Ballyduff  - 
2.  Cappoquin  - 
| 3.  Lismore 
| 4.  Tallow 

1.  Waterford  - 

2.  Ullid  - 

3.  Kilmakevoge 
j 4.  Woodstown 

i 0.  Tramore 
I 6.  Kilmeadan 


1st  Tuesday  in  each  month  - 3 

1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  ditto  - 0 

2nd  Wednesday  - ditto  - 7 

1st  and  3rd  Monday  ditto  - No  meeting.  I 

1st  Monday  in  each  month  - 10 

Every  2nd  Tuesday  ditto  - 4 

U,-FMrday  ' ■ ditt0  - 20 

Ist.Fnday  . - . ditt0  . 

1st  Thursday  - - djtt0  . 

1st  Friday  - . . ditlo  . 0 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


A|>p.  No.  15. 


S U M M A R Y. 


PROVINCES. 

Aggi'egate 
Number  of 
Members 
of 

Dispensary 

Committees. 

Total  N umber  of 
Meetings, 

Monthly,  Fortnightly 
or  Quarterly, 
which 

ought  to  have  been 
held 

during  the  Year. 

Aggregate  | 
Number  j 

of  Meetings 
held 

during  the 
Year 

ended  the 
31  Dec.  1860. 

Average 
Number  of 
Members 
of  Dispensary 
Committees 

Attended. 

1.  Leinster  - 

4,067 

2,844 

1,598 

667 

Average  per  district 

20 

% 

§ 

3 

2.  Ulster  ....  - 

3,809 

2,928 

2,027 

735 

Average  per  district 

1§ 

19. 

10 

3 

3.  Connaught  - 

1,989 

1,632 

591 

344 

Average  per  district 

21 

f! 

6 

A 

4.  Munster  - - - 

3,928 

3,280 

1,632 

6S8 

Average  per  district  - 

19 

16 

§ 

3 

Total  (Ireland)  - - - 

13,793 

10,684 

5,848 

2,434 

Average  per  district  - 

19 

15  . 

§ 

3 

PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Denis  Phelan,  Esq.,  13  May  1861. 


Appendix,  No.  16. 


App.  No.  16.  !• — TABLE  showing  the  Estimated  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  of  Scotland 

and  of  Ireland,  in  the  Year  1859 ; the  Average  Daily  Number  of  Paupers  in  Receipt 

of  Relief  during  that  Year,  in  each  Country,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population 
of  each. 


Name 

Population. 

Average  Daily  Number  of  Paupers 
on  Relief. 

Proportion 

of 

the  Total 
to  the 
Population. 

Proportion 
per  Cent. 

Proportion 

Relieved 

Outside 

to 

Population. 

Country. 

In 

Workhouses. 

Outside. 

Total. 

on  the 
Population. 

England  and 
Wales 

19,397,000 

110,303 

717,944 

828,247  ; 

1 to  23§ 

4-26 

1 to  27 

Scotland  - 

3,100,000  i 

6,322 

114,584 

120,906 

1 to  25§ 

3-90 

1 to  263- 

Ireland 

6,000,000 

40,369 

1,248 

41,617 

1 to  144 

i 0*61 

1 to  1,807 
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Appendix,  No.  1/. 

2.— TABLE  in  which  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  18  Unions,  in  which  most  Out-door  Relief  was 
administered  in  the  Year  ended  September  1859,  is  contrasted  with  its  operation  in  the  other  145  Unions, 
in  50  of  which  a few  were  relieved  outside,  and  in  95  none  got  Out-door  Relief. 


— 

Population. 

Daily 

Number 

of 

llie  Year. 

Number 

of 

relieved 

for 

indefinite 

Pioportion 

Population 

"Daily6 

Number. 

Proportion 

to 

Population 
of  the 
Number  for 
indefinite 

Year’s 
Cost  per 
Head 

Average 

Daily 

relieved. 

Cost 

per  Head 
on  the 
Number 
relieved  for 
indefinite 

Poundage 

of 

the  Year’s 

diture  on 
the 

Valuation. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

18  Unions  - 

815,838 

6,407 

27,733 

1 in  127 

8 16  6 

2-4 

7 d. 

145  Unions  ....  . 

5,736,217 

35,258 

131,398 

1 in  162 

1 in  43J 

10  2 6 

2 14  8 

8 fd. 

PAPERS  delivered  in  by  the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cullen,  d.d.,  27  May  1861. 


Appendix,  No.  18. 


(No.  i.) 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


Sligo,  19  March  1861. 

Gentlemen, 

I A D dressed  a letter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
ot  this  union  on  the  12th  ultimo,  when  the  office 
of  Schoolmaster  was  vacant  in  our  workhouse. 
In  that  communication  I represented  to  them  in 
very  mitigated  terms,  the  results  of  the  training  to 
winch  the  workhouse  children  had  been  previously 
subjected;  and  I besought  them  to  give  those 
poor  children  a master  of  their  own  creed  to  reform 
and  educate  them. 


The  enclosed  papers,  which  contain,  with  my 
letter,  reports  of  the  discussions  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  will  afford  you  a specimen  of  the  temper  and 
anguage  in  which  some  of  our  guardians  treat 
questions  involving  the  interests  of  Catholics,  and 
or  the  control  which  they  are  allowed  by  their 
tellow  guardians,  from  motives  easily  divined,  to 
exercise  over  the  discussions  and  decisions  of  the 
Heard. 


On  the  23d  ultimo,  my  request  was  rejected 
and  a Protestant  schoolmaster  was  appointed  Id 
a large  majority  of  guardians,  many  of  them  <?j 
ql/icio,  who  never  attend  the  ordinary  meetings  o: 
the  Board  ; and  a second  majority  rejected  on  the 
12th  instant  the , motion  made  by  Mr.  Petei 
U'Connor,  for  the  appointment  of  a Catholic 
assistant  master.  On  this  last  occasion  there  was 
an  extraordinary,  and  it  would  appear  studied 
Display  of  party  feeling,  in  the  course  of  which 
a leading  Protestant  guardian  coolly  proclaimed, 
aud  12  others  out  of  the  14  present  adopted 
Th  i 61r  ,d,ellberate  vote=>  this  party  principle  : 
0 28'Vorkhouse  appointments,  including  that  ol 


school  teachers,  were  mere  questions  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence ; and  should  be  made  by  the 
Protestant  majority  of  the  guardians,  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  parly. 

Now,  as  that  majority  not  only  is,  but  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  local  circum- 
stances of  this  union,  will  continue  to  be  Protes- 
tant, it  becomes  my  duty,  gentlemen,  in  protec- 
tion of  our  interests,  future  as  well  as  present,  to 
appeal  to  you  from  the  decision  of  the  guardians, 
that  you  may  pronounce  on  the  party  maxim  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  vindicate  the  law  which 
you  administer. 

It  was  never,  I presume,  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  subject  the  education  of  pauper  children 
in  workhouses  to  the  majority  of  any  board  of 
guardians.  The  law  evidently  means  to  take  the 
moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  paupers, 
especially  of  pauper  children,  under  the  protection 
of  its  own  direct  enactments,  and  to  provide  for 
them  independently  of  the  decisions  and  of  the 
religious  or  political  opinions  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians.  It  is  clearly  for  that  end  the  law  has 
withheld  from  the  guardians,  and  reserved  to  the 
Government,  the  appointment  of  workhouse  chap- 
lains, and  given  to  them  certain  independent  rights 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  ; it  is  for  that  end 
it  has  made  rules  for  the  religious  registration  of 
paupers,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
within  the  workhouse;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  these  rules  against  party  interests 
and  passions,  that  it  has  given  its  Commissioners 
a large  discretionary  power,  and  invested  them 
with  summary  jurisdiction  over  the  acts  of  the 
guardians. 


App.  No.  17. 


App.  No.  18. 
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The  case  I now  refer  to  you,  gentlemen,  is  in 
my  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  of  this 
union,  one  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  that  su- 
preme authority.  We  cannot  regard  the'  offices 
of  the  school  teachers  of  a workhouse  as  we  do 
that  of  porter  or  clerk.  We  emphatically  deny 
that  the  appointment  may  in  honour  or  conscience 
he  treated  as  a mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  ; and  that  those  teachers  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  mere  literary  instruction  of  the 
children.  We  hold,  that  in  the  intention  of  the 
law,  as  expressed  in  Articles  23  and  6G  of  work- 
house  rules,  and  as  it  is  understood  in  many 
unions,  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are 
charged  with  the  moral  training  and  education  of 
the  children;  and  that  as  the  law  excludes  the 
parents  without  providing  any  other  substitutes 
.for  them,  it  assigns  to  the  teachers  the  duty  of 
parents  in  that  respect.  We  hold,  moreover,  that 
religion  is  the  .foundation  cf  morality,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  moral  and  religious  training  are 
inseparable.  And  every  unprejudiced  person  of 
even  ordinary  judgment  and  experience,  will  admit 
with  us  that  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  the 
young  inmates  of  workhouses  cannot  be  formed 
by  mere  religious  instruction  given  twice  or  thrice 
a week,  nor  by  the  occasional  ministrations  of  a 
clergyman.  For  that  object  we  believe  the 
ministry  of  the  clergy  to  be  necessary,  but  not 
sufficient ; it  requires,  besides  the  constant  care, 
the  daily  and  hourly  influence  of  a moral,  religious, 
and  parent-like  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress. 
And  as  all  workhouse  children  have  a right  to 
receive,  as  well  from  the  school  teachers  as  from 
the  chaplain,  a moral  and  religious  training  in 
accordance  with  their  faith,  we  demand  as  a strict 
right  for  the  numerous  Catholic  children  of  our 
workhouse,  the  services  and  protection  of  Catholic 
teachers. 

This  right,  although  sufficiently  established  on 
the  piinciple  I have  just  referred  to,  will  appear 
still  more  just  and  unobjectionable  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  that  Catholics  form  the  majority  of 
the  ratepayers  of  this  union,  and  pay,  directly  or 


by  increased  rents,  the  larger  half  of  the  poor- 
rates  ; that  of  the  59  guardians  who  administer 
the  affairs  of  this  union,  54  are  Protestants ; that 
of  the  workhouse  officers,  the  head  physician,  the 
master,  the  matron,  the  clerk,  and  porter  are 
Protestants;  whilst  of  the  167  children  now  in 
the  workhouse,  156  are  Catholics;  the  number 
of  boys  being  91,  of  whom  7 only  are  Protes- 
tants ; and  the  number  of  girls  76,  of  whom  only 
4 are  Protestants.  Surely,  in  presence  of  such 
facts,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  fair  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  Catholic  teachers  are  not 
only  a just,  but  a necessary  protection  for  the 
Catholic  children  of  our  workhouse. 

I must  now',  without  meaning  to  trench  on  the 
province  of  the  guardians,  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing that  the  one  officer,  if  unaided,  cannot  pay 
due  attention  both'  to  the  boys’  school  and  to  the 
farm.  There  are  in  the  workhouse  50  boys  be- 
tween 5 and  15  years  of  age,  a number  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  'of  the  most 
efficient  teacher.  During  the  agricultural  occu- 
pations of  the  master,  in  which  only  a few  oftthte'' 
more  grown  and  healthy  boys  can  participate,  the 
greater  . number  of  the  children  must  be  for  several 
hours  every  day  left  to  themselves  or  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a pauper;  results  which  must  of 
course  be  prejudicial  to  the  children,  and  will  not, 
I presume,  obtain  your  sanction. 

I beg,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  request  that 
you  will  order  the  appointment  of  a Catholic 
master  to  the  boys’  school,  and  assign  to  the 
present  master,  with  his  agricultural  duties,  those 
of  assistant  teacher.  This  arrangement  will  only 
bring  the  number  of  the  workhouse  officers  to 
what  they  were  when  the  inmates  were  less  nu- 
merous than  they  are  at  present.  The  small  in- 
crease of  taxation  which  it  may  entail  will  be 
justified  by  the  strongest  reasons,  and  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  happy  results  which  are  sure  to 
attend  it. 

I remain,  Gentlemen,  &c. 
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Workhouse,  Brownlow  Hill — Dietary  for  Healthy  Inmates. 


Able-bodied 


Aged  and  Infirm 


Able-bodied 

Women. 


Aged  and  Infirm 
Women. 


Children  from  15 
to  7 Years. 


Children  from 
to  2 Years. 


Infants  under 
2 Years. 


2 pints  porridge, 
J pint  sweet  milk. 


2 pints  porridge, 

1 pint  butter  milk. 


Br.KAKF-' 


1|  pint  porridge, 

1 pint  butter  milk. 


14  pint  porridge, 
J pint  sweet  milk. 


14  pint  porridf 
I pint  butter  m: 


6 oz.  bread, 

J pint  sweet  milk. 


Dinner 


4 oz.  cooked  meat, 
1 lb.  potatoes,  or 
1 lb.  rice. 


4 oz.  cooked  me 
1 lb.  potatoes, 
1 lb.  rice. 


. cooked 


4 oz.  cooked  m< 
1 lb.  potatoes, 
1 lb.  rice. 


4 oz.  cooked  me 
1 lb.  potatoes, 


3 oz.  cooked  mi 
J lb.  potatoes,  1 
f lb.  rice. 


Monday  ■ 


Wednesday 


4 oz.  cooked  me 
1 lb.  potatoes, 
I lb.  rice. 


4 oz.  cooked  meat, 
1 lb.  potatoes,  or 
1 lb.  rice. 


4 oz.  cooked  meat, 
1 lb.  potatoes,  or 
1 lb.  rice. 


3 oz.  cooked  meat, 
| lb.  potatoes,  or 
1 lb.  rice. 


1 lb.  potatoes, 
1 lb.  rice. 


2 pints  pea  soup, 
6 oz.  bread. . 


14  pint  pea  soup, 
6 oz.  bread. 


2 lbs.  seouse, 
8 oz.  bread, 

2 oz.  cheese,  1 
8 oz.  bread, 

1 pint  coffee. 


Saturday 


2 lbs.  seouse, 
7 oz.  bread, 

2 oz;  cheese, 
7 oz.  bread, 

1 pint  coffee. 


3 oz.  best  bread, 
J pint  new  milk. 


seouse, 


pint  coffee. 


Supper 


buttered 


(No.  3.) 

Scale  of  Hall  or  Healthy  Dietary,  in  use  in  the 


Observations. 


Vegetable  soup  is  composed 
of  half  pound  of  oatmeal  to 
one  gallbn  of  water,  seasoned 
with  onions,  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  thickened  with  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  carrots. 

The  meat  soup  is  composed 
of  the  above,  with  the  addition 
of  one  Ox  head  to  every  live 
gallons  .or  fractional  part  of 
five  gallons  of  water. 


(signed) 


Chairman. 


. Clerk  of  Union. 
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Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Description  op  Class. 

•a. 

I 

Sweet  Milk. 

White  Bread. 
Brown  Bread. 
Meat  Soup. 
Vegetable  Soup. 

White  Bread. 
Brown  Bread. 

Sweet  Milk. 

OZ... 

pints. 

oz.  oz.  pints,  pints. 

OZ  07 

pints 

Able-bodied  working  Males  - - - - 8 

4 

14  - 12 

Able-bodied  working  Females  - - . 7 

12  - 1 14 

_ _ 

Aged,  infirm,  and  adults  of  either  sex  - - 6 

i 

10  - 1 14 

_ _ 

Boys  and'  Girlsiabove  9 and  under  15  Years  - 5 

h 

8 - 4 1: 

4 ! _ 

Boysi  and  Girls  above  5 and  under  9 „ - 4 

4/ 

6 - -4  1 

4 

4 

Boys  and'  Girls  above  2 and  under  5 ,,  - 3 

i 

5 , " i f • 

4 

4 

Children  under  2 Years  .... 

8oz. 

f white  bread  and  1 pint  of  ne 

milk  daily. 
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(No.  4.) 

KELLS  UNION. 


Dietary  for  Healthy  Inmates. 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Class  1 . - 

4 oz.  of  oatmeal, 

4 oz.  of  Indian  meal, 
1 pint  of  buttermilk. 

14  oz.  of  brown  bread, 

1 pint  of  buttermilk, 
or, 

3 J lbs.  potatoes,  1 pint 
buttermilk. 

Class  2.  - 

3 J oz.  of  oatmeal, 

3 J oz.  of  Indian  meal, 
1 pint  of  buttermilk. 

12  oz.  of  brown  bread, 
1 pint  of  buttermilk, 
or, 

3 J lbs.  of  potatoes, 

1 pint  of  buttermilk. 

Class  3.  - 

3 oz  of  oatmeal, 

12  oz.  of  brown  bread, 

3 oz.  of  Indian  meal. 

1 pint  of  buttermilk, 

persons  refusing  to  work, 

§ pint  of  buttermilk. 

or, 

3 J lbs.  of  potatoes, 

1 pint  of  buttermilk. 

Gee  resolution  of  Board  of 
Guardians,  June  4th,  1853); 
Commissioners’  sanction, 
June  17th,  1853. 

Class  4.  - 

2 J oz.  of  oatmeal, 

2 J oz.  of  Indian  meal, 
§ pint  of  buttermilk. 

8 oz.  of  brown  bread, 
§ pint  of  buttermilk, 

2 lbs.  of  potatoes, 

§ pint  of  buttermilk. 

4 oz.  of  white  bread. 

Class  5.  - 

2 J oz.  of  oatmeal, 

2 J oz.  of  Indian  meal, 
| pint  of  buttermilk. 

6 oz.  of  brown  bread, 
§ pint  of  buttermilk, 

1 J lbs.  of  potatoes, 
g pint  of  buttermilk. 

4 oz.  of  white  bread. 

Class  6.  - 

1 J oz.  of  oatmeal, 

1 j oz.  of  Indian  meal, 
\ pint  of  sweet  milk. 

5 oz.  of  brown  bread, 
| pint  of  sweet  milk, 
or, 

1 J lbs.  of  potatoes, 

J pint  of  sweet  milk. 

4 oz.  of  white  bread. 

Class  7.  - 
1 to  3 
months. 

1 noggin  of  new  milk. 

1 naggin  of  new  milk. 

1 naggin  of  new  milk. 

3 to  12 

2 J oz.  of  white  bread, 

2 \ oz.  of  white  bread, 

2 l oz,  of  white  bread, 

months. 

1 h njggin  of  new. milk. 

1 J naggin  of  new  milk. 

1 J naggin  of  new  milk. 

1 to  2 

3 l oz.  of  white  bread, 

3 J oz.  of  white  bread, 

3 g oz.  of  white  bread, 

years. 

1 \ naggin  of  new  milk. 

1 J naggin  of  new  milk. 

1 | naggin  of  new  milk. 

Wet  nurses  to  have  Jib.  of  brown  bread  and  \ pint  of  buttermilk  for  supper,  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  work.  Diet  for  class  7 adopted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  9th  o'f  April  1859  ; 
sanctioned  by  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  21st  April  1859. 

N.B. — Vegetable  soup  used  three  days  of  the  week,  instead  of  buttermilk  or  sweet  milk,  at  dinner 
hours,  according  to  the  Commissioners’  Dietary,  framed  February  5th,  1849. 

To  class  1,  2 pints  of  soup.  To  class  2 and  3,  1 J pint  of  soup.  To  class  4,  1 pint  of  soup.  To 
class  5,  1 pint  of  soup.  To  class  6,  f pint  of  soup. 

Indian  meal  and  rice  used  for  stirabout,  December  22,  1849;  (Commissioners’  sanction,  January  3d, 
1850.) 

Oatmeal  and  Indian  meal,  equal  parts,  (no  rice),  used  for  stirabout,  December  14th,  1850  ; Com- 
missioners’ sanction,  December  23d,  1850. 

Potatoes  for  dinner — Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  22d  August  1857  ; Commissioners’ 
sanction,  28th  August  1857. 

John  Smith,  Master. 
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PAPER  delivered  in  by  George  Godfrey  Place,  Esq.,  30  May  1861. 


RETURN  of  the  Sixty-six  Females  selected  for  Emigration,  with  their  Names,  Chargeability, 
Age,  Length  of  Time  in  (he  Workhouse,  how  many  of  them  can  Read  and  Write,  and  their  Date 
of  Admission. — 12th  June  1856. 


! Length  of 

Length  of 

No. 

NAME. 

Age. 

Time 

Time 

attending 

— 

• 

Workhouse. 

School. 

Mary  Lynam 
Jane  McCarthy  - 
Margaret  Kiernan 
Sarah  O’Sullivan 
Ellen  Brock 
Deborah  Taylor  - 
Mary  A.  Hackett 
Bridget  McDonnell  - 
Bridget  Fynan  - 
Margaret  Fitzpatrick  - 
Mary  Foran 
Maty  A.  Deegan 
Teresa  Byrnen  - 
Mary  A.  Maher  - 
Anne  Loftus 
Ellen  Feams 
Jane  Moore 
Bridget  Greene  - 
Maria  Brennan  - 
Anne  Stoney 
Jane  Molyneux  - 
Mary  Bennett  - 
Ellen  Short 
Catherine  Byrne 
Anne  Sullivan  - 
Mary  A.  Fynan 
Madeline  Waters 
Mary  Moran 
Margaret  Nicholson  - 
Bridget  Morrissey 
Eliza  Beahan 
Mary  ICeely 
Esther  Gaynor  - 
Esther  Farrell  - 
Catherine  Connor 
Jane  Connor 
Maria  O'Hara  - 
Bridget  Redmond 
Mary  Byrne 
Catherine  Donnelly  - 
Mary  A.  Flanagan 
Catherine  Carr  - 
Bridget  Boyne  - 
Catherine  Glynn 
Mary  Moore 
Mary  Smith 
Mary  Lyons 
Mary  Kelly 
Mary  McNally  - 
Ellen  Kearney  - 
Mary  A.  Fitzpatrick  - 
Mary  Connor  - 
Rose  Cunyngham 
Sarah  Butler 
Mary  Flanagan  - 
Celia  Johnson  - 
Sarah  Flanagan  - 
Catherine  Donohoe  - 
Mary  Boxter 
Victoria  Marks  - 
Mary  Greene 
Anne  Jennings  - 
Mary  A.  Meehan 
Mary  Maher 
Teresa  O’Gara  - 
Mary  A.  Kelly  - 


Read 

Write. 


Chargeability. 


Neither  - 
Both 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Neither  - 
Both 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Neither  - 
Both 

Neither  - 
ditto, 
ditto  - 
Read  - 
Neither  - 
Both 
ditto 

Neither  - 
ditto  - 
Both, 
ditto, 
ditto  - 
ditto 

Neither  - 
Both 

Neither  - 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto  - 
Both 

Neither  - 
Both 

Neither  - 
Both 
ditto 
ditto 


South  City 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
Union  - 

ditto  - 
South  City 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

- ditto 
.Union  - 
South  City 

- ditto 
• ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 


Both 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Read 

Both 

Neither 


South  City 
ditto 
ditto 
| - ditto 
ditto 
| - ditto 
ditto 
I - ditto 
Union  - 


21  September  1855. 
28  May  1855. 

27  May  1856. 

3 December  1855. 
23  February  1856. 

2 April  1856. 

23  July  1855. 

6 December  1855. 

21  September  1855. 

30  April  1855. 

13  December  1855. 

21  April  1856. 

5 May  1856. 

3 September  1855. 

24  April  1855. 

14  April  1856. 

22  April  1856. 

31  October  1855. 

5 October  1854. 

21  May  1856. 

26  February  1849. 


31  March  1856. 

7 July  1855. 

11  February  1856. 
23  April  1855. 

25  September  1855. 
17  April  1855. 

17  March  1856. 

23  January  1854. 

18  February  1856. 

2 November  1855. 
20  September  1855. 
15  October  1855. 

24  April  1855. 

12  April  1852. 

25  October  1855. 

3 April  1856. 

28  March  1856. 

3 April  1856. 

28  March  1856. 

29  January  1855. 

14  July  1849. 

5 February  1847. 

15  January  1849. 

23  January  1854. 

19  May  1850. 

13  January  1854. 

18  January  1848. 

5 June  1848. 

8 December  1851. 
29  March  1855. 

18  November  1847. 
17  July  1848. 

25  November  1844. 
15  December  1851. 

6 January  1853. 

12  February  1852. 

12  April  1856. 

29  January  1855. 


0.28. 
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PAPER  delivered  in  by  Erancis  Donnagh,  Esq.,  3 June  1861. 


DROGHEDA  UNION. 


Out-boor  Relief  for  the  Year  ended  25  March  1860. 


— 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Total. 

— 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Total. 

1859: 

£.  s.  d. 

1859 — continued. 

2 April  - 

53 

142 

15  October  - 

39 

106 

4 17  U 

9 „ 

53 

145 

5 12  8 

22  „ 

38 

100 

5..-  3 

57 

152 

6-54 

29  ,.  - 

41 

112 

4 13  10 

23  „ - ... 

60 

162 

6 - 7 

5 November 

38 

103 

4 10  6 

7 May  - 

162 

6 4 10.4 

12  - 

4 ~ 8 

52 

152 

612 

19 

37 

90 

3 19  10 

55 

151 

26  - - 

49 

139 

5 10  - 

21  „ 

58 

163' 

6 11  - 

3 December  - 

59 

168 

6 6 5 

28  „ 

61 

169 

6 5 11 

10  - - 

58 

152 

6'  8 1 

53 

145 

5 6 11 

17  - - 

-57 

161 

6 8 4 

49 

146 

5 1 6 

24 

68 

176 

7 6 5 

18  „ - - - 

47' 

141 

5 6 4 

31  - - 

70 

173 

7 5 - 

43 

118 

4 15  1£ 

2 July  ... 

47 

132 

4 14  6 

1860: 

41 

115' 

•1  10  6 

7 January  - 

86 

226 

9 7 9 

16.  „ - - - 

50 

137 

5 2 9i 

14  „ - - 

91 

245 

10  18  6 

47 

133 

4 14  9 

21  „ - 

96 

260 

11  13  - 

6 August 

43 

122 

4 12  6 

28  „ - - 

89 

230 

916  4 

31 

79 

3 1 9£ 

3 February  - 

89 

! 231 

11  - 1 

22 

78 

2 4 1 

11  „ - 

96 

1 242 

10  19  7 

25 

90 

2 13  5 

18  „ 

101 

i 238 

10  17  6 

3 September  - 

23 

93 

2 2 8J~ 

25  „ - 

119 

1 282 

12  1 10 

25 

97 

2 6 10 

3 March 

129 

1 315 

12  15  10 

27 

77 

2 5 - 

10  „ - - 

132 

i 337 

. 12  16  10 

27 

74 

2 13  3 

17  „ 

134 

¥ 337 

13  15  - 

31 

93 

3 3 1 

24  ,,  - 

122  - 

’’  305 

12  13  6 

1 October 
8 „ - 

106 

119 

42 

4 5 8 

3,086 

8,314 

333  11  8 

£-  333.  11.  8. 

£.333.  11.  8. 

20 

20 

3086  ) 6671  ( 2 s.  2d. 

6671 

6172 

12 

499 

8314)  30000  ( 9 14. 

_ 

12 

• 74826 

5996  523^ 

6172  2 


10168 


Statistical  Statement  of  Destitute  Persons  relieved  out  of  the  Workhouse  in  the  Drogheda  Union,  during  the 
Year  ended  25  March  1860. 


Number  of  the  several  Classes  relieved  under  10  Viet.  c.  31,  s.  1 . 


Children 
under  15, 


Lunatics, 

Persons, 
and  Idiots. 


Summary  of  the 
I several  Classes  relieved 
| out  of  the  Workhouse 

10  Viet.  c.  31,  s.  1. 
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PAPEES  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Michael  Weddick.--  (Question  4880.) 


Appendix,  No.  22. 

(No.  1.) 

North  Dublin  Union  Hospital  Dietart. 


No.  1.—  Hospital/ 
Dietary  - 


No.  2. — Adult  | 
Convalesce! 
Diet  - 


No.  3.  — Infirm 
under  Medical 
. Treatment,  also 
Lunatic  and 
Epileptic  Diet 


No.  4.— Hospital  f 
Dietary — Chil-.J 
(Iren  from  9 to  | 
15  years  of  age  1 : 


No.  1 Milk  Diet 
,,  2 Low  Diet 
,,  3 Middle  Diet 


„ 3 Diet 
„ 4 Diet 


No.  1 Diet 
„ 2 Diet 
,,  3 Diet. 

,,  4 Diet 
„ 5 Diet  - 
,,  6 Diet 
,,  7 Diet 

No.  I Milk  Diet 
„ 2 Low  Diet 
„ 3 Middle  Diet 


BREAKFAST. 


No.  5.— Hospital  r I No.  1 Milk  Diet 
Dietary — Cliil-  I „ _ 

■ - - ■ < I „ 2 Low  Diet 


No.  C — Hospital , 
Dietary — Chil-  J j 
dren  from  2 to' 

5 years'  of  age 


No.  7.  — Conva- 
lescent Diet — 
Children  fromi 
9 to  15,  5 to  9,' 
and  2 to  5 years 
of  age  - 


No.  8. — Hospital! 
Nurses’  Diet  - I 


,,  3 Middle  Diet  - 

Sfo.  1 Milk  Diet 
„ 2 Low  Diet 
„ 3 Middle  Diet  - 


1 J pint  new  milk,.^  pint  buttermilk 

3 oz.  bread,  1 pint  tea 

4 oz.  bread,  1 pint  tea 

8 oz.  bread,  1 pint  tea 
'8  oz.  white  bread,  1 pint  tea 


iz.  bread,  I p: 


3 oz.  bread,  1 pint  tea 
8 oz.  bread,  1 pint  tea 
10  oz.  bread,  1 pint  tea 
8 oz.  bread,  1 pint  tea 
6 oz.  meal,  1 pint  new  milk 

1 8 oz.  brown  bread,  1 pint  te 
10  oz.  brown  bread,  1 pint  tt 

£ pint  new  milk,  J pint  buttermilk 

3 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 

4 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 

J pint  new  milk,  ,£  pint  buttermilk 

2 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 
4 oz.  bread,  -1-  pint  new  milk 

: pint  new  milk,  £ pint  buttermilk 
2 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 
bread,  £ pint  new  milk 


Upim 


bread,  I I pint : 
bread,  1 pint  n. 


it  buttermilk, 
ew  milk. 


z.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 
z.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 

6 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 

6 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 
6 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 

6 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk 


6 oz.  bread,  £ pint  n 
6 oz.  bread,  J pint  m 


8 oz.  bread,  I egg,  1 pint  new  milk. 

8 oz.  bread,  6 oz.  meat,  1 pint  soup,  6 days! 
J pint  milk,  1 day 

• , 8 oz.  bread,  4 oz.  meat,  1 pint  soup,  6 day:  ' 
pint  milk,  1 day  - - . - 

A oz.  bread,  1 pint  new  milk,  1 egg. 

days. 

oz.  bread,  1 pint  new  milk,  4 oz.  meat, 


oz.  bread,  1 J pints  : 
oz.  bread,  1 pint  ne 


1 milk." 


12  oz.  bread,  I pint  new  milk. 

8 oz.  brown  bread,  1 pint  new 
10  oz.  brown  bread,  1 pint  new 


3 oz.  bread,  J pint  n 

4 oz.  bread,  -I  pint  n 


3-  bread,  £ pint  ni 
z.  bread,  £ pint  m 


z.  bread,  I pint  n 
z.  bread,  £ pint  n 


vmilk 


;g  and  £ pint  new  milk 


milk,") 


8 oz.  bread,  £ oz.  dry  tea,  1 oz.  sugar 


8 oz.  bread,  £ pint 
8 oz.  bread,  1 
f 8 oz.  bread,  4 

.8  oz.  bread,  . 1 pint  new  milk. 

6 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk  - 
6 oz.  bread,  1 egg  and  J-  pint  new 
6 oz.  bread,  4 oz.  meat  and  £ pint 
6 days  - - . . . _._u 

,6  oz. 'bread,  1 pint  new  milk,  1 day  - . (1 

f 6 oz.  bread,  3 oz.  meat  and  £ pint  new  milk,' 
'<  6 days  - _ 

oz.  bread,  1 pint  new  milk,  1 day  - 
oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk,  and  1 egg 

- oz.  bread,  4 oz.  meat,  6.days  - 
|\8  oz.  bread,  £ pint  new-milk,  Lday  - 


oz.  bread,  $ pint  n 
oz.  bread,  A pint  hi 


J pint  new  milk,  £ pint  buttermilk. 

3 oz.  bread  and  J pint  new  milk. 

4 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk. 

a pint  new  milk,  £ pint  buttermilk. 

3 oz.  bread  and  £ pint  new  milk. 

4 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk. 

4 pint  new  milk,  £ pint  buttermilk, 
bread  and  £ pint  new  milk, 
i.  bread  and  £ pint  new  milk. 

4 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk. 

4 oz.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk. 

4 02.  bread,  £ pint  new  milk. 

oz.  bread,  £ pint  m 
oz.  bread,  J pint  n 

oz.  bread,  £ pint  ni 

oz.  bread,  £ pint  ne 
4 oz.  bread,  £ pint  ne 


v milk, 
vmilk. 


milk. . 

, bread,  J pint  new  milk. 


In  no  .instance  are. extras  to  be.  given  to.  Nurses. 

The  Tea  to  be  made  in  the  following  proportions oz."  Sugar  - I) For  6 Persons. 

I I Pint  New  MilkJ 


Adopted  25th  May  1859. 

•t  *!irB“r  °r  Mn“°° ,o  1" etm  “ M'itai  oaar  dk"±i  I****,  ti  ori.res . 


.2  Diet,  or  2.3  Diet,  £ pint  New  Milk  to  be  given  in  lieu 
J.  H.  Crean,  Clerk  of  the  Union. 
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(No.  2.) 


Dietary  in  use  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  for  Healthy  and  Infirm  Paupers  Dieted  in  Halls. 


BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

1 SUPPER. 

— - - - 

Class 

CLASSES. 

DAYS. 

-J 

] 

1 

§ 

£ 

s 

£ 

Hours  op  Meals. 

r 

2 o 

O' 

S 

c 

o 

*5 

-j 

|S  2 

•S 

a 

& 

•a 

g 

« 

oS 

« 

'Oco 

if 

H 

z 

n 

A 

15 

£ 

u 

ozs 

ozs. 

pints 

pint 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Its. 

pint 

pint 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

pints 

iJ 

Able-bodied  men  and  wo- 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 

It 

_ 

_ 

,i 

_ 

16 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Breakfast,  at  9 a.m. 

Thursday. 

men  above  15  years  of 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

1$ 

5J 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

age  - 

and  Friday. 

Saturday  - 

It 

51- 

- 

, “ 

* 

- 

16 

“ 

4 

“ 

, j 

Aged  or  infirm  men  and 

Sunday,  Monday,  and 

_ 

8 

1 

8 

_ 

4 

. 

3 

4 

Breakfast  at  8 a.m. 

1 

dining  hall,  ordered  on  j 
this  diet  by  medical 
officer 

Wednesday,  Thursday 

- 

- 

8 

1 

_ 

8 

- 

_ 

- 

4 

_ 

- 

3 

4 

Dinner  at  2 p.m. 

J. 

Friday,  Saturday 

4 

4 

Supper  at  5 p.m. 

, f 

Children,  from  9 and  under 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 

i 

21- 

12 

1 

6 

4 

2 A.< 

15  years  of  age  ; boys,  | 

Thursday. 

4 

aged  from  12  to  15,  to 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

1 

2§- 

i 

- 

1 

get  for  breakfast  five 

ozs.  of  meal  - - 

Saturday  - 

i 

2§ 

' 

4 

12 

" 

4 

6 

' 

1 

Supper  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 

- 

- 

8 

- 

4 

s 

- 

- 

1 

4 

, 

- 

4 

Breakfast  at  8 a.m. 

2 B.J 

attend  dining  hall,  or-) 
dered  on  this  diet  by] 
medical  officer  - - 1 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

- 

- 

8 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Dinner  at  2 p.m. 

l 

and  Friday. 
Saturday  - 

" 

" 

h 

- 

4 

8 

" 

4 

4 

" 

- 

i 

Supper  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 

i 

2f 

h 

10 

J 

4 

i 

Breakfast  at  8 a.m. 

3 A.’j 

Children  from  5 and  1 
under  9 years  of  age  -i 

Thursday. 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday. 
Saturday  - 

4 

2# 

- 

- 

i 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 

Dinner  at  2 p.m. 

1 

i 

2* 

~ 

_■ 

i 

- 

10 

4 

4 

- 

4 

Supper  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 

_ 

- 

c, 

X 

8 

“ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

Breakfast  at  8 a.m. 

3 B.  J 

to  attend  dining  hall, ) 
ordered  on  this  diet  by  1 
medical  officer  - 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

_ 

- 

6 

_ 

4 

_ 

D 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Dinner  at  2 p.m. 

l 

and  Friday. 
Saturday  - 

- 

- 

G 

- 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

* 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Supper  at  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 

_ 

_ 

G 

4 

G 

4 

. 

4 

Thursday. 

n 

der  5 years  of  age  -i 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday. 

~ 

4 

" 

4 

" 

~ 

4 

Dinner  at  2 p.m. 

Saturday  - 

G 

4 

6 

4 

4 

Supper  at  5 p.m. 

■r>.  f 

Children  under  2 years  off 

1 1 

r.  ■,  . ,,  fUnweaned, 

1 lb. 

Whit 

1 ■■ 
Bread,  1 pint  New 

Milk 

age  - - - -j| 

1 1 Weaned,  $ lb.  White  Bread 

14  pint  New  Milk. 

. | 

No/e. — Potatoes  to  be  used  wlien  procurable.  Tea  to  be  made  as  on  Hospital  Sheet.  Soup  to  be  composed  of  meat,  bones,  ox  heads,  and  oatmeal,  well 
Reasoned  with  vegetables,  &c.  The  same  quantity  of  bread  to  be  given  when  potatoes  are  not  used,  as  on  the  other  days. 


Adopted  25th  May  1859. 

J.  H.  Crean,  Clerk  of  the  Union. 
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Appendix,  No.  23. 

NORTH  DUBLIN  WORKHOUSE. 


Ellen  Byrne  - - Jan.  1847 


Anne  Woulfe  - 
Anne  Cooney  - 
Mary  A.  M'Donogh  . 

Charlotte  Bell  - 

Kate  Gaynor  - . I Nov.  1851 


Mary  Anne  and  Helena 


List  of  Girls  sent  to  Mrs..  Woodlock. 


Date  of 
Discharge  t- 
Mrs. 

. Woodlock. 

0 Literary  Education. 

Proficiency  in  Needlework, 
General  Work. 

Conduct 
while  in  the 

| General 

Observations. 

Sept.  1858 

well  in  fourth  book ; wrote  a 
good  hand ; knew  geography, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic  very 
well. 

- - Was  a fair  plain  worker ; 
could  work  the  samplers, 
and  darns  beautifully;  also 
wash  and  scour  well. 

Very  good  - 

- - Was  a very 
smart  intelligent, 
affectionate  girl ; 
warm  temper. 

Sept.  1858 

- - Read  and  wrote  well ; was 
a fourth-class  girl ; understood 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geo- 
graphy. 

- - Could  sew  well,  and  work 
the  darns  and  samplers; 
also  wash  and  scour. 

Very  good  - 

- - Was  a docile, 
affectionate  girl. 

Sept.  1858 

- - Read  and  wrote  very  well ; 
understood  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  arithmetic  ; a fourth- 
class  girl. 

— Could  sew  fairly ; also 
work  the  darns  and  sam- 
plers ; could  knit,  wash,  and 

Very  good  - 

- - Was  silent, 
and  sensitive  in 
disposition. 

Sept.  1858 

- - Equally  as  good  a scholar 
as  the  la3t. 

- - Trained  in  workhouse  to 
sew,  knit,  wash,  and  scour ; 
could  work  the  samplers 

Very  good  - 

- - Was  an  affec- 
tionate, intelli- 
gent girl. 

Sept.  1858 

- - Acted  as  monitress  ; read 
and  wrote  well ; understood 
arithmetic,  geography,  and 

- - Taught  to  sew,  em- 
broider, and  knit,  in  the 
union;  also  the  darns  and 
samplers. 

Good 

- - Was  a very 
intelligent  girl. 

July  1858 

- - Acted  as  monitress  ; read 
and  wrote  well ; understood 
geography,  grammar,  and  arith- 

- - Was  trained  in  union  to 
sew  very  neatly,  also  to  work 
the  darns  and  samplers ; 
could  wash  and  scour. 

Extremely  good  - 

- -Was  a superior 
girl  in  every  re- 

Oct.  1858 
Jan.  1859 

- - Read  and  wrote  well ; was 
reared  in  school. 

- - Read  and  wrote  well ; un- 
derstood geography,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic. 

- - Was  an  excellent  needle- 

- - Could  sew,  knit,  and 
work  the  darns ; also  wash 

Excellent  - 
Good 

- - A most  trust- 
worthy, intelli- 
gent, gentle  girl; 
is  lame. 

disposed  girl;  suf- 
fered from  weak 

July  1859 

— Acted  as  head  monitress  ; 
read  and  wrote  exceedingly 
well ; understood  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar. 

- - Could  sew  coarse  work, 
knit,  wash,  and  scour. 

Very  good 

■ - Was  a very 
intelligent  girl, 
gentle  in  temper 
and  manner. 

Sept.  1859 

- Acted  a3  monitress ; read 
and  wrote  well;  understood 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geo- 
graphy. 

- - Could  sew,  knit,  wash. 

Very  good  ■ 

- - An  affection- 
ate girl,  lively  in 
disposition. 

Sept.  1859 

- - Acted  as  monitress ; read 
and  wrote  well : understood 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geo- 
graphy. 

- - Could  sew  neatly,  knit, 

Good 

- - Was  a steady 
silent  girl. 

Nov.  1859 

- - Could  read  write  fairly ; 
acted  as  monitress  over  the 
convalescent  children  for  some 

Could  sew  and  knit  - 

Good 

- - Was  a trust- 
worthy useful 
girl;  is  lame. 

Oct.  1860 

- - Could  read  and  write  fairly; 
understood  arithmetic,  was 
learning  geography  and  gram- 

- - Could  sew  coarse  work, 
knit,  wash,  and  scour. 

Very  good  - 

- - Smart,  intelli- 
gent, little  girls, 
lively  and  affec- 
tionate. 

The  above  is  a true  statement. 

Eliza  Finnegan,  Assistant  Teacher. 
Jane  Jenkins,  Assistant  Teacher. 

The  foregoing  is,  according  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  judgment,  a true  statement. 

Mlchael  Weddick,  Master,  North  Dublin  Workhouse. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  24. 


App.  No.  25. 


Appendix,  No.  24. 


NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


RETURN  of  Women  who  have  been  ever  in  the  Schools  of  the  Workhouse,  and  who 
are  now  in  the  Workhouse,  18  June  1861  : 


Able  to  take  employment 
N ot  able  for  ditto 


Total  Number  remaining,  who  have  ever  been  in  the  Schools 
from  opening  of  the  House  ------ 


M.  Weddich, 

Master  of  the  W orkhouse. 


Appendix,  No.  25. 


NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


Price  per  Head  per  Week,  for  the  following  Diets  : — (Question  4994). 


Master. 


For  last  Half  Year. 


18  June  1861. 
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PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Henky  James  Macfarlane,  Esq.,  10  June  1861. 


Appendix,  No.  26. 


(No.  1.) 

GRANGE  GORMAN  FEMALE  PRISON. 


RETURN  of  Pkisoneks  committed  from  the  Nokth  Dublin  Union,  from  1 January 
1851  to  20  May  1861,  showing  their  Sentences,  Crimes,  and  Dates  of  Discharge. 


NO. 

NAME* 

CRIME. 

SENTENCE. 

DATE  OF  DISCHARGE. 

1 

2 

3 

Catherine  Evans 
Mary  Brazil  - t. 

Eliza  Ellis  - - ' - 

Disorderly 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

7 days 
1 month 
7 days] 

13  March  - 1850 

29  April  - - 

14  July-  - 1851 

4 

5 

6 

Anne  Moran  - 
Anne  Murphy  - 
Catherine  Tormey 

Wilful  damage  - 
Disorderly 
- ditto  - 

48  hours 
7 days 
7 days 

21  May  - 1852 

22  October  - 

22  October  - - 

7 

8 

Eliza  Fitzpatrick 
Margaret  Smith 

Breaking  glass  - 
- ditto  - 

1 month 
1 month 

17  February  - 1853 
17  February  - - 

9 

10 

Anne  Keogh  ... 
Eliza  Seery 

Disorderly 
- ditto  - 

14  days 
14  days 

20  July  - - - 

20  July  _ 

11 

Catherine  Pugh 

Breaking  glass  - 
dillu 

1 month 
1 month  - ! 

14  December  - - 

14  December  - - 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Sarah  Staunton  - 

Anne  Connolly  - 

Susan  English  - 

Eliza  Riordan 

Jane  Kennedy  - - - 

Mary  Flanagan  - 

Disorderly 
Larceny  - 
Disorderly 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

24  hours  - 1 

1 month 
14  days 
14  days 
1 month 
14  days 

1 February  - 1854 
3 September  - 
14  September  . - 
22  October  - - 

29  November 
11  January  - 1855 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Mary  Carroll  - 
Bridget  Kenna  - 
Bridget  M‘Carthy 
Bridget  M‘Carthy 
Ellen  Cloyne  - 

Assault  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

14  days 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 
1 month 

I 15  February  - 1856 
6 March  - - 

6 March  - — 

15  June 

24 

25 

Sarah  Williams  - 
Mary  Cunningham  - 

Breaking  glass  - 
- ditto  - 

14  days 
7 days 

5 January  - - 

29  December  - 

26 

27 

28 
29 

Catherine  Walsh 
Anne  Evans  - - t- 

Margaret  M‘Carlhy  - 
Margaret  Gaynor 

Assault  - 
Breaking  glass  - 
Assault  - 
- ditto  - 

3 days 
7 days 
14  days 
1 month 

25  December  - _ 

20  July  - las? 

16  March  - 1858 

30 

Bridget  Hennessy 

Disorderly 

14  days 

25  April  - 1801 

Thomas  L.  Lynnott, 

Governor. 


App.  No.s6. 
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Appendix,  No.  27. 


(No.  2.) 

RICHMOND  BRIDEWELL. 


RETURN  of  Male  Prisoners  Committed  to  the  above  Prison,  during  the  last  Five 
Years  (as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prison),  for  Offences 
Committed  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  Workhouse. 


D.  Marquis , Governor. 


Appendix,  No.  28. 


(No.  3.) 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT  of  the  several  Electoral  Divisions  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union. 


Appendix,  No.  29. 

, (No.  4.) 

RETURN  of  Boys  and  Girls  who  have  been  either  Apprenticed  or  hired  out  from 
the  North  Dublin  Union  Schools  for  three  Years,  ended  31  December  1859. 


Total  number  discharged  to  situations 
Returned  - - - - 

Re-discharged  - 

Re-returned  - 


Total- 


This  being  an  average  for  three  years  of  nearly  80  per  annum, 
out  of  the  workhouse  for  situations  from  the  school  classes. 
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No. 

NAME. 

AGE. 

DATE  OF  CONVICTION 

CRIME. 

SENTENCE. 

1 

Allison  Musgrave  - 

16 

2 September  1856 

Arson  - 

4 years  penal 
servitude. 

2 

Jas.  Moran 

17 

3 February  1859 

Felony  (lead) 

12  months. 

3 

James  M'Donnell  - 

21 

3 February 

Felony  (lead) 

2 years. 

| electoral 

A,e„ 

Rateable  Annual  Valuation. 

Total 

Total 

DIVISIONS. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

of 

Rateable  Property. 

Annual 

Rents  Rateable. 

A.  R.  P. 

£,  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£•  *•  d. 

£.  «.  d. 

1 

BlaBchardstown 

8,442  2 5 

11,766  4 - 

1,253  18  - 

13,279  17  - 

13,295  17  - 

2 

Castleknock  - 

3,165  3 20 

6,034  11  - 

3,223  8 - 

10,857  9 - 

10,872  19  - 

3 

Clontarf  - - - 

1,456  0 17 

2,828  12  - 

6,398  6 - 

9,841  18  - 

9,855  18  - 

4 

Coolock  - 

5,043  0 25 

7,091  19  - 

2,584  3 - 

10,026  7 - 

10,051  2 - 

5 

Drumcondra  - 

2,037  2 11 

4,509  13  - 

6,753  17  - 

11,263  10  - 

11,432  17  5 

6 

Finglas  - 

7,750  2 30 

11,357  12  - 

1,565  3 - 

13,116  5 - 

13,126  5 - 

7 

Glasnevin 

4,886  2 0 

8,457  1 - 

4,478  11  - 

13,679  2 - 

14,241  2 - 

8 : 

Howth  - 

4,301  1 5 

4,342  2 - 

2,669  9 - 

7,733  11  - 

7,751  11  - 

9 

North  City 

1,810  0 16 

1,555  - - 

212,481  - - 

217,740  13  ■- 

221,853  1 8f 

Total  - - 

38,893  3 9 

57,942  14  - 

241,407  15  - 

307,538  12  - 

312,480  13  If 
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Appendix,  No.  30. 
(No.  5.) 


LIST  of  Officers  Employed  in  the  Fite  Latest  Pooe  Law  Unions  in  Ireland. 


Limerick. 


Salaries,  &c. 


and  rations,  &c-. 

and  rations,  &c. 
and  rations,  &c. 

and  rations,  &c. 
and  rations,  &c. 


and  rations,  &c. 

and  rations,  &c. 
and  rations,  &c. 

and  rations,  &e. 


and  rations,  &c. 


and  rations,  &c. 
and  rations,  &c. 


Resident, 
and  rations,  &c. 
and  rations,  &c. 


and  rations,  &e. 


Appendix,  No.  31. 

(No.  6.) 

NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


3 in  the  Workhouse  on  the  1st  day  of  May  1861;  also,  the  Number  of 
Charitable  Institutions,  out  of  the  Union  funds,  on  the  same  date. 


Saint  Mary’s  Catholic  Blind  Asyk 


Clerk  of  the  Union. 


In  House 

In  Charitable  Intitutionf 
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7 

Under 

18  Years  of  Age. 

18  Years  and 
24  Years  of  age.  . 

24  Years  and 
30  Years  of  Age. 

Above 

30  Years  of  Age. 

Total. 

Males. 

| Females. 

Males. 

| Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.  Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

In  the  Workhouse 
n Charitable  Institution*  - 

4 1 

1 

2 

1 

9 15 

11 

5 

16 

‘ 1 

1 1 

2 

1 

9 15 

16 

16 

North  Dublin. 

South  Dublin. 

Cork. 

Number  of  Paupers  in  the"] 
house  - - - J 

1,747 

2,030 

1,647 

Name  of  Office. 

Salaries,  &c. 

Salaries,  &c. 

Salaries,  &c. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Protestant  chaplain  - 

76 

75 

GO 

Roman-catholic  chaplain  - 
Presbyterian  chaplain 

125 

III 

100 

115 

Clerk  of  the  Union  - 

200 

200 

Assistant  clerk  - 

GO 

60 

... 

_ 

Returning  officer  (the  clerk; 

- 

- 

... 

20 

- 

Master  - 

Assistant  master,  or  book- 

100 

and  rations,  &c. 

100 

and  rations,  &c. 

150 

and  rations.  Sec. 

keeper  - 

80 

- 

50 

and  rations,  &c. 

30 

Storekeeper,  &c. 

-80 

- - - 

33 

and  rations,  &c. 

70 

Hospital  diet  clerk  - 

20 

and  rations,  &c. 

20 

and  rations,  &c. 

16 

Matron  - 

and  rations,  &c. 

and  rations,  &c. 

50 

Assistant  matron 

25 

and  rations,  & c. 

30 

and  rations,  &c. 

Workmistress  - 

10 

and  rations,  &c. 

15 

Laundress  - 

15 

and  rations,  &c. 

15 

and  rations,  & c. 

11 

and  rations,  &c. 

Medical  officer 

100 

100 

Ditto  - 

100 

100 

■ • 

Apothecary  - 

95 

and  rations,  &c. 

95 

and  rations,  &c. 

110 

. 

Porter  at  workhouse 

and  rations,  &c. 

and  rations,  &c. 

and  rations,  Sec. 

Porter  at  Auxiliary,  No.  1 

15 

and  rations,  &c. 

10 

Porter  at  Auxiliary,  No.  2 

15 

and  rations,  &c. 

- 

_ 

Cook  - 

20 

and  rations,  &c. . 

20 

and  rations,  &c. 

Overseer  of  labour  - 

Agriculturist  - 

26 

and  rations,  &c. 

50 

30 

- 

No. 

Schoolmasters  - 

3 

Schoolmistress 

4 

4 

4 

Wardmistresses 

_ 

4 

Nurses  - 

1 

3 

. 

Superintendents  of  children 

2 

3 

- 

Lunatic  keepers 

2 

... 

Relieving  officers 

3 

5 

Dispensary  medical  officers 

14 

15 

21 

510 
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Appendix,  No.  32. 


(No.  7.) 


The  number  of  visitors  to  inmates  on  Tuesday,  4th  June  1861,  was  110,  "being  much 
less  than  usual. 


J.  Scarff,  Porter. 


Appendix,  No.  33. 

(No.  8.) 

GRANGE  GORMAN  FEMALE  PRISON. 


ABSTRACT  RETURN  showing  the  Offences,  Sentences,  and  Religious 
Professions  of  Workhouse  Prisoners  Committed  to  this  Prison  from  1st 
January  1850  to  '20th  May  1861. 


Number 

Number 

Total 

Committals. 

CLASS  OF  OFFENCE. 

Committed  from 
South 

Dubliu  Union. 

Committed  from 
North 

Dublin  Union. 

Riotous  and  disorderly,  &e. 

202 

14 

216 

Wilful  damage  of  property  - 

120 

8 

128 

Assaults 

118 

7 

125 

Larceny  ------ 

17 

1 

18 

Refusing  to  work  - 

16 

- 

16 

Arson  ------ 

11 

- 

11 

Arson  (attempting)  ----- 

7 

- 

7 

Other  offences  ----- 

4 

. 

4 

495 

30 

525 

ABSTRACT 

of  Sentences. 

Number 

Number 

Total 

Committals. 

nature  of  sentence. 

Committed  from 
South 

Dublin  Union. 

Committed  from 
North 

Dublin  Union. 

Four  years  penal  servitude  - 

6 

6 

Three  - ditto  - ditto  - 

3 

- 

3 

Twelve  months  imprisonment 

4 

- 

4 

Six  - ditto  - ditto  - - - 

15 

- 

15 

Three  - ditto  - ditto  - 

20 

- - - 

20 

Lesser  periods,  and  untried  - - - 

447 

30 

477 

495 

30 

625 

ABSTRACT  of  Religious  Professions. 

Number 

Number 

Total 

Committals. 

religious  denomination. 

Committed  from 
South 

Dublin  Union. 

Committed  from 
North 

Dublin  Union. 

Protestants  ----- 

22 

6 

28 

Roman -catholics  - 

473 

24 

497 

495 

30 

525 
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Appendix,  No.  34. 

(No.  9.) 

NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


CLASSIFICATION  of  Peksoks  on  the  Sick  Books,  on  20th  November  1860. 


DISEASES. 

Number  on  Sick  Books  in 
Main  Workhouse. 

No.  on 

No.  on 

On  Male 

On  Female 

in  Glasnevin 
Auxiliary. 

in  Church-street 
Auxiliary. 

Fever  

Small-pox 

- 

_ 



Scarlatina  - 

- 

— 

_ 



Dysentery  - 

1 

.2 

_ 



Diarrhma  - . 

4 

6 

— 



Scrofula 

26 

1 

_ 

Consumption  - - - - 

- . . 

9 





Measles  - ■ - 

— 



Hooping  Cough  - 

1 



Itch  or  other  skin  diseases 

9 

17 

_ 



Syphilis  - 

'8 

2 

_ 

Lunatics,  Idiots  and  Epileptics  - 

18 

64 





Nursing  Mothers,  healthy,  but  put  on 
sick  books  for  change  of  diet 

- 

48 

Persons  not  suffering  from  acute 
disease,  but  “ Infirm,”  * and  put 
on  sick  books  for  diet  - 

72 

397 

All  other  diseases  - 

188 

114 

6 

7 

326 

661 

- 6 

7 

Total  - - - 1,000 


52  healthy  infants  not  included  in  the  above  return. 

* The  a fai  ProP?r£?n  1 the  aged  broken  down  j also  of  those  who  have 

country  h Sed  fr°m  16  neighbounnS  hospitals,  and  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 


3 


4 


App.  No.  34. 
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Appendix,  No.  36, 

(No.  I,  Question  5608.) 
SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


SCALE  of  Dietary  for  Healthy  Inmates. 


Breakfast. 

! Dinner. 

Supper 

dietary. 

1 

* 

1 

1 . 

i : 

J Oatmi 
i Indiar 
Stirabou 

s 

« 

$ 

a 

2 

fc 

£ 

1 

.B 

2 

Potatoes 
used,  whe 
available. 

P 

0 

New  Milk 

Mixed  Mil 

i 

Brown  Bret 

Able-bodied  Adults : 

OZS. 

OZS. 

OZS. 

pints. 

pints. 

lbs. 

OZS. 

pints. 

pints. 

pints. 

OZS. 

* Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  - 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
Saturday  - 

* Hall  Intermediate  Diet 

7 

7 

7 

j 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

3 4 
3 4 

16 

White. 

16 

4 

4 

4 

I 

: 

/ Boys  from  12  to  15  years : 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  - 

5 £ 

4 

£ 

4 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
Saturday  - 

Children  from  9 to  15  years : 

H 

: 

l 

12 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  - 

4 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
Saturday  - 

Boys  from  7 to  9 years : 

4 

4 

: 

£ 

4 

4 

2 

2 

12 

4 

4 

- 

4 

6 

6 

6 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  - 
Saturday  - 

34 

3 £ 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

8 

4 

Friday  - 

3 4 
3 4 , 

— 

2 

— 

— 

£ 

Monday,  Wednesday  - 
Children  from  5 to  9 years: 

- 

4 

4 

: 

1 i 
14 

4 

4 

4 

! 4 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  - 
Saturday  - 

3 

- 

- 

4 

8 

4 

Friday  - 

Monday,  Wednesday  - 

Boys  from  2 to  5 years 

3 

3 

- 

1 

4 

4 

4 

: 

1 4 
14 
14 

4 

4 

4 

; 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Sunday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  - 
Friday,  Saturday 

- 

6 

4 

1 

White. 

6 

4 

White. 

Monday,  Wednesday  - 
Infants  - No.  l - 

- 

6 

6 

4 

4 

; 

6 

6 

4 . 

4 

- 

4 

4 

4 

» - „ 2 - 

- 

14 

6 

l 

i 

7 

- 

n 

' » S or  weaned  - 

— 

2 

10 

*4 

- 

- 

-| 

- 

- 

- 

K. 

* Soup  on  the  days  this  diet  is  given. 


0.28. 

3 t 2 
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Appendix,  No.  37. 

(No.  2,  Question  5608.) 
SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


SCALE  of  Dietary  for  Hospital  and  Infirm  Patients. 


No. 

DIETARY. 

BREAKFAST. 

DINNER, 

SUPPER. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Tea. 

Eggs. 

Tea.  ' 

Sugar. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Choi”. 

Beef 

Tea. 

Bread. 

moo. 

Milk. 

Flum- 

mery. 

ozs. 

pints. 

pints. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

pints. 

OZS. 

OZS. 

ozs. 

OZS. 

pints. 

1 

Plain  diets  - - - - No.  2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

— 

- 

— 

4 

- 

— 

- 

4 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

12 

- 

3 

4 

..  - - - - „ 5 

. — 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

— 

,,  Children  from  9 to  15  „ 6 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

„ ,,  from  5 to  9 „ 7 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

2 

„ „ from  2 to  5 „ 8 

4 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

Beef-tea  diets  - No.  2 

8 

i 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

4 

_ 

12 

- 

3 

£ 

8 

1 

8 

12 

C 

i 

- 

4 

12 

3 

„ - „ 5 

4 

i 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

12 

- 

1 

„ Children  from  9 to  15  ,,  6 

8 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

12 

- 

2 

4 

„ ,,  from  o to  9 ,,  7 

j- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

4 

„ ,,  from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

12 

- 

2 

4 

Beef- tea  and  milk  - - No.  2 

8 

l 

- 

_ 

- 

■_ 

8 

4 

_ 

12 

- 

3 

14 

..  - - - ■ „ 3 

8 

1 

8 

4 

12 

1 

„ - „ 4 

6 

l 

4 

12 

3 

14 

„ - „ 5 

l 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

2 

— 

12 

_ 

14 

1 

,,  Children  from  9 to  15  „ 6 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

12 

- 

2 

ib 

„ „ from  5 to  9 „ 7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

— 

4 

4 

— 

12 

- 

2 

14 

„ „ from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

12 

- 

2 

1 

4 

Chop  diet  - No.  2 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

51 

- 

■ - 

3 

4 

- 

— 

— 

8 

4 

5 1 

- 

ii  „ 4 

6 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 1 

12 

- 

3 

4 

- - - - 5 

4 

l 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

- 

- 

1 

,,  Children  from  9 to  15  „ G 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5< 

- 

- 

2 

4 

,,  „ from  5 to  9 „ 7 

6 

4 

- 

- 

— 

- 

4 

4 

5 5 

— 

2 

4 

,,  „ from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5 i 

r 

- 

- 

2 

4 

5 

Chop  and  milk  - No.  2 

8 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

5 i 

j - 

3 

14 

" - - - - 4 

G 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- j 

4 

sj 

12 

- 

3 

14 

„ Children  from  9 to  15  ,,  G 

8 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

“4 

5i 

- 

- 

2 

14 

„ ,,  from  5 to  9 „ 7 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

14 

„ ,,  from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5-i 

- 

- 

2 

1 4 

B.  B.  diet  - - - - No.  2 

8 

l 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

4 

5; 

- 

- 

3 

4 

,,  - „ 3 

8 

1 

- 

- 

— 

8 

- 

„ - „ 4 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

51 

12 

- 

3 

4 

- „ 5 

- 

— 

— 

— 

5 1 

- 

- 

1 

„ Children  from  9 to  15  „ 6 

8 

4 

4 

51 

2 

4 

„ ,,  from  5 to  9 ,,  7 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

51 

- 

- 

2 

4 

„ „ from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5 { 

- 

- 

2 

4 

B.  B.  M.  diet  - - - No.  2 

8 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

5 1 

- 

- 

3 

14 

>,  - „ 3 

8 

1 

8 

4 

5 5 

6 

l 

4 

5 i 

12 

3 

14 

4 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

51 

- 

- 

1 

1 

„ Children  from  9 to  15  ,,  6 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

-4 

51 

- 

- 

2 

14 

„ ,,  from  5 to  9 ,,  7 

6 

4 

- 

- 

— 

— 

4 

4 

5, 

- 

- 

2 

14 

„ „ lrom  2 to  5 „ 8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5 ! 

- 

- 

2 

14 

8 

Egg  diets  - No.  2 

8 

l 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

„ - „ 4 

6 

l 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

12 

- 

3 

4 

„ Children  from  9 to  15  „ 6 

8 

1A 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

,,  ,,  from  5 to  9 ,,  7 

G 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

„ ,,  from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

Egg  and  milk  - - - No.  2 

8 

l 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

" I I I I ” 4 

6 

l 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

12 

- 

3 

14 

Children  from  9 to  15  ,,  6 

8 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

14 

,,  ,,  from  5 to  9 „ 7 

6 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

,,  ,,  from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

Milk  diets  - - - ■ No.  2 

8 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

, ,4 

6 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

12 

- 

3 

14 

- „ 5 

4 

l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

,,  Children  from  9 to  15  ,,  6 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

„ ,,  from  5 to  9 ,,  7 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 4 

,,  „ from  2 to  5 ,,  8 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

14 

Nurses  diets : female  - - No.  2 

8 

l 

- 

- 

X 

1 

8 

4 

- 

* 

- 

3 

4 

„ m,l.  - - „ 2 

8 

4 

" 

The  medical  officers  may,  in  all  cases  (of  sick  and  infirm  paupers)  that  they  deem  necessary,  substitute  tea  for  breakfast,  in  lieu  of  one  pint  of  milk. 
One  ounce  of  tea  and  six  ounces  of  sugar,  with  oije  pint  of  milk,  for  eight  persons. 
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Appendix,  No.  38. 

(No.  3,  Question  5633.) 

LIST  of  Persons  Committed  to  Gaol,  from  the  South  Dublin  Union,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  Ten  Years. 


Julia  Lamb  - 
Anne  Walsh  - 
Margaret  Cruise  - 
Louisa  Williams  - 
Matilda  Bunting  - 
Esther  Smith 
Esther  Berry 
Sarah  Bray  - 
Mary  Anne  Warren 
Mary  Daley  - 
Catherine  Power  - 
Bridget  Keogh 
Catherine  Dunne  - 
Mary  Bethel  - 
Esther  Toole 
Bridget  Gegan 
Anne  Byrne  - 
Ellen  Browne 
Anne  Bryan  - 
Alicia  Byrne  - 
J ulia  Mag-rath 
Margaret  Cox 
Ellen  Hynes  - 
Mary  Lyons  - 
J ohanna  Murray  - 
Catherine  Ryan 
Jane  Gray 
Susan  Hogan 
Mary  Jane  M ‘Go- 
vern - 

Anne  Lloyde  - 
Eliza  Connor 
Ellen  Walsh  - 
Charlotte  Butler  - 
Catherine  Finn 
Mary  Keely  - 
Biddy  Fyans  - 
Anne  Loftus  - 
Jane  Kane  - 
Mary  Walsh  - 
Margaret  Murphy  - 
Biddy  Nolan 
Eliza  Thomas 
Eliza  Fitzpatrick  - 
Fanii}'  Fitzpatrick  - 
Mary  Anne  Fitz- 
patrick 
Mary  Lynam 
Honor  Walsh 
Margaret  Kiernan  - 
Mary  Wafer  - 
Ellen  Collins  - 
Julia  Carpenter 
Esther  Gaynor 
Margaret  Rooney  - 
Maria  Ennis  - 
Eliza  Behan  - 
Mary  Bennett 
Mary  Anne  Hackett 
Rose  Johnston 
Sarah  Power  - 
Anne  Boylan 
Mary  A.  M‘Cor- 
mack  , - 
Sarah  Brady  - 


Mary  Connor 
Eliza  Griffin  - 
Anne  Leonard 
Alice  Dalton  - 
Margaret  Walsh  - 
Jane  O’Neill - 
Mary  Anne  Flana- 
gan - 
Mary  Maher 
Sarah  Burton 
Ellen  Byrne  - 
Ellen  Robinson 
Anne  Gannon 
Jane  Farrell  - 
Mary  Anne  Conroy 
Rose  Maguire 
Eliza  Moore  - 
Victoria  Marks 
Martha  Moran 
Anne  Keogh  - 
Mary  A.  M'Kenna 
Catherine  Foley  - 
Ellen  Kearns 
Catherine  Maher  - 
Mary  Kennedy 
Jane  Holland 
Catherine  Maguire 
Eliza  Dalton  - 
Margaret  Ivers 
Mary  Anne  Fitz- 
gerald 

Bridget  Dwyer 
Alicia  Coogan 
Eliza  Keegan 
Catherine  Donnolly 
Maria  Usher  - 
Mary  Mahony 
Margaret  Nicholson 
Mar}'  Anne  Meehan 
Mary  Cunningham 
Mary  Lawler - 
Susan  Daly  - 
Mary  Doherty 
Mary  Brennan 
Alice  Wilson 
Mary  Doyle  - 
Mary  Anne  Smith  - 
Bridget  O’Neill  - 
Teresa  O’Gara 
Sarah  Walsh 
Mary  Anne  Tyan  - 
Catherine  Carr 
Anne  Scully  - 
Jane  Costelloe 
Eliza  Kenny  - 
Eliza  Game  - 
Bridget  M'Donnell 
Catherine  Sheeran  - 
Kate  Flanagan 
Mary  Byrne  - 
Biddy  Hanlon 
Jane  Kelly  - 
Anne  Meredyth 
Mary  Anne  Connor 
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App.  No.  39. 


App.  No.  40. 


Appendix,  No.  39. 
(No.  4,  Question  5635.) 


NAMES  of  Parties  at  present  in  “Workhouse  who  were  Inmates  of  the 
North  Dublin  Union. 


Samuel  Cox. 

Margaret  M'Gahan. 

Bridget  Robinson. 

John  Cox. 

Margaret  Standish. 

Catherine  Kirwan. 

Richard  Reid. 

Eliza  Cowley. 

Ardina  Miller  5 left  yesterday. 

John  Smyth. 

Mary  A.  Rooney. 

Augusta  Caar. 

Michael  Donohoe. 

Ellen  Redmund. 

Anne  Simons. 

J ohn  .Finlay. 

Kate  Reid. 

Mary  A.  Smyth. 

Alexander  Rule. 

Meredith  and  daughter. 

Catherine  Wilson. 

John  Heath. 

Margaret  Egars. 

Mary  Connor. 

Henry  Beecher. 

Mary  Connor. 

Mary  J.  Mulholland  and  child. 

Richard  Ivers. 

Ellen  Galvon. 

Anne  Kearney. 

Larry  Kelly. 

Margaret  Byrne. 

Mary  Fahey  and  child. 

John  Martin. 

Rose  Doyle. 

Mary  A.  Anderson. 

Nicholas  Bennett. 

Susan  Kavanagh. 

Mary  Martin. 

W illiam  J ennings. 

Margaret  Murray. 

Eliza  Walsh. 

Michael  Ward,  alias  Harkins. 

Lucy  Boylan. 
Margaret  Kelly. 

Mary  Connor. 
Margaret  Porter. 

Marv  Connor. 

Mary  Gralty. 

Mary  Butler. 

Eliza  Campbell. 

Mary  Kelly. 

Mary  Coyne. 

Catherine  Feeny. 
Bridget  Bay  ley. 

Mary  Lynam. 
Anne  Brady. 

Anne  Comerford. 

South  Dublin  Union, "I 
11  June  1861.  J 


Appendix,  No.  40. 
(No.  5,  Question  5684.) 


RETURN  of  Infants  under  Two  Years  of  Age,  for  the  Years  1859,.  1860,  and  1861. 


Last  Week  ! 
February. 

Remaining. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Remaining. 

Average 
per-centage  of 
Deaths. 

1859 

00 

295 

385 

244 

87 

54 

25 

1860 

64 

363 

427 

301 

50 

76 

12  i 

1861 

76 

302  1 

378 

223 

92 

63 

25 

RETURN  of  Children  from  Two  to  Five  Years  of  Age,  for  the  Years  1859,  1860, 
and  1861. 


Last  Week 
February. 

Remaining. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Discharged, 

Died. 

Remaining. 

Average 
per-centage  of 
Deaths. 

1859 

56 

64 

120 

66 

14 

40 

12} 

1860 

40 

53 

98 

61 

9 

33 

9| 

1861 

83 

59 

92 

58 

7 

27 

7j 
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Appendix,  No.  41. 

(No.  7.) 

SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


PROXIES. 


South  Dock: 

Eitzwilliam  : 

J.  Martin  (City  Quay)  - 
William  Walsh 
Henry  Price  - 

R.  H.  Kinahan  - - - 

J.  Martin  (Mount-street) 

21  others  - - _ 

38 

40 

16 

12 

10 

50 

Stephen  Pidgeon  - 
J ohn  Martin  (Mount-street)  - 
C.  F.  Dowling  - 

William  Parker  - 
Henry  Price  - 
George  Peille  - 

13 

2 

15 

20 

8 

8 

Total  - - 

166 

Ben.  McDermott  - 
Frederick  Jackson  - 
J ohn  Prescott  - 

5 others  - 

5 

5 

Trinity: 

J.  Prescott  - 
J.  Byrne 

R.  H.  Kinahan  - 

Hn.  Kelly  - 
William  Egan  - 

M'Nevin  - 

35  others  - - _ 

79 

7 

22 

20 

Total  - - 

86 

19 

18 

79 

Wood  Quay: 

Total  - - 

267 

Edmund  Lawless  - 
Ben.  M£Dermott  - 

160 

12 

South  City  : 

R.  Keshan  - 

H.  Price  - 

G.  Austin  - 

Fry 

45 

22 

15 

96 

James  Mitchell  - 

John  Ryan  - 
William  Evans  - 

23'  others  - 

11 

9 

5 

36 

O’Neill  - 
Roche  (Rev.)  - 
J.  Martin  - 

19 

14 

Total  - - 

233 

Warren  - 
32  others  - 

20 

74 

Merchants’  Quay: 

Nicholas  Dawson  - 
J.  Martin  (Mount-street) 

J ames  Beatty  - 

Pat  Whelan  - 
21  others  - 

Total  - - 

317 

19 

Royal  Exchange: 
Thomas  Dockrell  - 
E.  L.  Elood  - 

P.  Tagart  - 

R.  Cusack  - 

H.  Price  - 

Spratt  (Rev.)  - 

104 

21 

38 

9 

7 

29 

24 

22 

14 

Total  - - 

73 

23  others  - 

56 

Total  - - 

279 

Usher’s  Quay: 

Mansion  House: 

P.  Redmond  - 

Pry 

R.  Cusack  - 
J.  Byrne  - 

Owens  - 

Hughes  - 
Taggart  - 
24  others  - 

57 

53 

18 

11 

10 

10 

8 

46 

Cornelius  Shannon  - 

John  Keogh  - 

Nicholas  Dawson  - 

Edward  M'Cready  - - - 

J ames  Beatty  - 

John  Martin  (Mount-street)  - 

C.  P.  Gavin  - 

James  Kenny  - 

18  others  - 

21 

16 

13 

12 

9 

6 

5 

5 

26 

Total  - - 

213 

Total  - - 

113 

1 

3 T 4 ( continued ) 


App.  No.  41 . 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  41. 


RURAL  ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 


Donnybeook  : 

John  P.  Conran 

99 

J.  H.  Askins  - - - 

- 

67 

Andrew  Rogers 

. 

52 

Henry  Price  - - - 

_ 

7 

15  others  - 

- 

26 

Total  - 

- 

251 

Rathmines  : 

Christopher  E.  Wall 

- 

154 

John  H.  Evans 

- 

122 

Frederick  Stokes  - 

- 

46 

William  Parker 

- 

16 

William  H.  Mathews 

- 

9 

J.  0.  Bonsall  - - - 

- 

8 

12  others  - - - 

- 

22 

Total  - 

- 

377 

Rathfaenham  : 

William  M'Donnell  (Rev.) 

- 

50 

J.  H.  Evans  - 

- 

30 

Garrett  Wall  - - - 

- 

27 

Mau.  Connor  - 

- 

8 

5 others  - 

- 

7 

Total  - 

- 

122 

Whitechtjrch  : 

Clem.  Taylor  - . - 

- 

17 

Charles  Davis 

- 

7 • 

H.  R.  Gillespie  - 
William  M‘Donnell  (Rev.) 

_ 

3 

2 

6 others  - 

“ 

6 

Total  - 

- 

35 

Tallaght : 


Rev.  William  Robinson  - 7 

Ponsonby  Shaw  - - - 6 

John  Magrane  - 5 

Nicholas  Reed  - 3 

John  Lentaigne  - - 1 

Nicholas  Dawson  - 1 


Total 


23 


Clondalkin  : 


Rev.  John  Moore,  p.p.  - 
William  Caldbeck  - 
Francis  Smith 
David  J.  Reade 
John  Dowling 
Henry  Milner 

Total 


Palmerstown  : 

Thomas  Nowlan 
Rev.  Patrick  Gilligan 
Nicholas  Gogarty  - 
Rev.  W.  Wfllcocks 
George  G.  Place 
Joseph  Chapman 
Richard  Cook 
J ohn  Ryan,  m.  d. 

Total 


46 

41 

5 

2 

2 

1 


97 


59 

43 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


- - 113 


RECAPITULATION  OF  TOTALS. 


South  Dock  - - - -I 

166 

Trinity  - - 

267 

South  City 

317 

Royal  Exchange 

279 

Mansion  House  - 

213 

Fitzwilliam  - - - - 

86 

Wood  Quay  - 

233 

Merchants’  Quay  - 

73 

Usher’s  Quay  - 

113 

South  City  Electoral  Division 

1,747 

Donnybrook  - - 

251 

Rathmines  - - - 

377 

Rathfarnham  - 

122 

Whiteckurch  - - - 

35 

Tallaght  - 

23 

Clondalkin  - - - - 

. 97 

Palmerstown  - - - - 

113 

Rural  Electoral  Divisions  - 

1,018 

South  City  Electoral  Division  - 
Rural  Electoral  Divisions  - 

Total  South  Dublin  Union 


- 

1,747 

- 

1,018 

- 

2,765 
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STATEMENT  of  Kb™  receivable  by  Landlords  out  of  Premises  in  the  undermentioned  Wards 
and  Electoral  Divisions  in  respect  of  which  Proxies  have  been  issued. 


NAMES  of  WARDS 

Amounts 
receivable  by 

By  Landlords 

By  Landlords 

Landlords 

residing 

ELECTORAL  DIVISIONS. 

residing 
in  Dublin. 

of  Ireland. 

of  Ireland. 

above  Poor  Law 
Valuation. 

South  Dock  - (Ward) 

£. 

7,563 

£. 

5,596 

£. 

980 

£. 

40,320 

Trinity  „ 

10,802 

7,645 

1,567 

42,603 

South  City  „ - 

9,862 

11,000 

1,683 

47,316 

Royal  Exchange  „ 

10,763 

8,728 

1,318 

41,287 

5,401 

7,272 

1,667 

33,292 

6,641 

1,954 

313 

39,692 

Wood  Quay  - „ _ 

6,129 

686 

I 162  j 

22,942 

Merchants’  Quay  .,  - 

1,867 

838 

583 

23,809 

Usher’s  Quay  - „ _ 

3,500 

2,046 

371 

32,008 

Donnybrook  (Electoral  Division) 

7,240 

16,061 

1,469 

61,730 

11,919 

19,531 

844 

49,770 

Rathfarnham  „ 

2,540 

6,731 

1,180 

23,311 

Whitechurch 

755 

2,013 

194 

8,637 

Tallaght  . _ _ 

1,193 

1,061 

227 

15,409 

Clondalkin  - 

1,342 

2,631 

3,141 

12,142 

2,020 

2,563 

467 

15,262 

£. 

89,537 

96,356 

16,166 

509,530 

Represented  - ....  £t 
Unrepresented 


NUMBER  of  Proxies  for  Rents 

South  City  Electoral  Division  - 
Rural  ditto  - - ditto  - 


amounting  to  200 1.  and  upwards. 


- 132 

- 134 


0.2&. 


3 U 


App.  No. 
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Appendix,  No.  43. 

(No.  9,  Question  5728). 

RETURN  of  Apprentices,  from  8 June  1858  to  25  March  1861,  showing  their  respective  Ages,  and  the  several 
Callings  and  Trades  to  which  they  were  Apprenticed. 


Half-year  ending  29  September  1858. 


BOYS. 

GIRLS. 

Reed,  George  Thomas 

Shoemaker 

15 

Costelloe,  Jane 

Servant  - - j 

15 

Returned ; since  dis- 

Deegan,  Arthur 

- ditto  - 

16 

chanted. 

Bootcloser 

12  i 

Doyle,  Rose  - 

- ditto  - - ' 

- - ditto. 

Cabinetmaker  - 

16 

Byrnej  Eliza  - - j 

Servant  - 

13 

Returned. 

Bootcloser 

14 

Dunne,  Sarah  - - | 

Servant  - 

14 

King,  Mary  - - ; 

- ditto 

Shoemaker 

15 

Returned ; since  dis- 

Coyne,  Margaret 

Bootbinder 

charged. 

Brindley,  Esther 

Dressmaker 

Nowlan,  Marta 

Servant 

Shoemaker 

13 

Returned. 

Darcy,  Honor  - 

- ditto 

15 

Ladies’ bootmaker 

14 

Corcoran,  Charlotte  - 

- ditto 

Returned. 

Brien,  Anne 

- ditto 

Returned. 

Shoemaker 

1 15 

charged. 

Kiernan,  Mary 

Dressmaker 

16 

Ladies’shoemaker 

12 

Doyle,  Catherine 

Servant 

Shoemaker 

12 

Coghlan,  Mary  - 

- ditto 

13 

Dunne,  Sarah  - 

- ditto 

14 

Faulkes,  Mary 

- ditto 

17 

Mahoney,  Mary 

- ditto 

15 

Returned. 

Carroll,  Mary  A. 

- ditto 

14 

Byrne,  Mary  A. 

- ditto  - -r 

14 

- ditto 

13 

Returned  ; since  dis. 

Kavenagh,  Mary  A.  - j 

Bootbinder 

13 

charged. 

Half-year  ending  25  March  1859. 


13 

Wilson,  Eliza  - 

Servant  - 

17 

charged. 

Williams,  Fanny 

- ditto 

14 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

- ditto 

15 

charged. 

- ditto 

14 

Returned. 

O’Brien,  Mary 

- ditto 

- - ditto. 

Ladies’bootmaker 

14 

Keogh,  Anne  - 

- ditto 

- - ditto. 

Tailor 

12 

Dalv,  Anne 

- ditto 

16 

Bennett,  Eliza  - 

- ditto 

14 

De  Ross,  Ellen 

- ditto 

Returned. 

Shoemaker 

13 

Murphy,  Ellen 

- ditto 

Returned ; since  dis- 

_ ditto 

13 

charged. 

- ditto 

14 

Connor,  Norah 

- ditto 

Tailor 

16 

Redmond,  Eliza 

- ditto 

14 

Shoemaker 

14 

Taylor,  Jane  - 

- ditto 

15 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

- ditto 

12 

charged. 

- ditto 

12 

Fleury,  Mary  - 

- ditto 

- ditto 

16 

Grav,  Margaret 

- ditto 

M'Mahon,  Christopher 

- ditto 

13 

Fitzpatrick,  Mary 

- ditto 

Returned. 

- ditto 

Burke,  Anne  - 

- ditto 

Servant  - 

16 

Kavenagh,  Mary  Anne 

- ditto 

Picture-frame 

14 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

Hewitt,  Jane  - 

- ditto 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

charged. 

charged. 

Galvin,  Christopher  - 

Shoemaker 

11 

- ditto. 

Flinn,  Bridget  - 

- ditto 

13 

Rocke,  Jane  - 

Bootbinder 

Shoemaker 

14 

Troy,  Mary 

Staymaker 

IS 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

- ditto 

12 

charged. 

13 

Woods,  Hannah 

Servant  - 

15 

Returned. 

- ditto  - 

13 

Scully,  Anne  - 

Yarnisher  - 

12 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

Shoemaker 

14 

charged. 

Mulligan,  Pat  - 

- ditto 

11 

Woods,  Mary  - 

Servant  - 

15 

- ditto 

12 

Short,  Margaret 

Seamstress 

16 

Returned,  and  died. 

Connorty,  Joseph 

- ditto 

12 

Kennedy,  Mary 

Servant  - 

14 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

Power,  Christopher  - 

- ditto 

charged. 

- ditto 

13 

Smith,  Julia 

- ditto 

15 

17 

Brennan,  Rose 

- ditto 

18 

* 

■ 

charged. 

Coogan,  Alicia  - 

- ditto 

17 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

Neill,  Joseph  - 

Shoemaker 

13 

- ditto. 

charged. 

Hughes,  David  - 

Sawmaker 

14 

Foley,  Catherine 

- ditto 

14 

- - ditto. 

Byrne,  Catherine 

- ditto 

17 

Carmichael,  Elizabeth 

- ditto 

14 

Kavenagh,  Mary 

- ditto 

14 

. Returned  ; since  dis- 

charged. 

Dalton,  Eliza  - 

- ditto 

17 

- - ditto. 

M'Kenna,  Bessy 

- ditto 

14 

Donnegan,  Bridget  - 

- ditto 

14 

Cody,  Anne 

- ditto 

14 

Returned. 

Byrne,  Mary  - 

- ditto 

14 

- ditto 

16 

Returned. 

Byrne,  Eliza  - 

- ditto 

13 
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Return  of  Apprentices,  from  S June  1858  to  25  March  1861,  &c. — continued. 


Half-year  ending  29  September  1859. 


Reynolds,  Myles 
Doyle,  John 
Clancy,  Patrick  - 
Anderson,  John  - 
Conroy,  Christopher 

Mooney,  Mathew 
Dill,  John  - 
Wright,  Thomas 
Moran,  Christopher 
Daly,  Thomas  - 
Connor,  John  - 

Long,  Edward  - 
Nowlan,  Joseph 
Wright,  James  - 
Murray,  Edward 
Kelly,  Patrick  - 
Donnolly,  John  - 
Forde,  John 
Coghlan,  James 
Tyrrell,  Thomas 
M'Donagh,  John 
M'Kenna,  John 
Kelly,  James 
Burke,  John 
Donohoe,  William 
Grierson,  Thomas 
Swarbridge,  Henry 
Kelly,  Thomas  - 
Power,  Christopher 

Pilkington,  William 


Shoemaker 

- ditto 
Hairdresser 
Shoemaker 
Picture-fram 

maker. 

Shoemaker 

- ditto 

- ditto 
Hatter 
Shoemaker 


Gallagher,  Eliza 
Finnegan,  Anne 
.Whelan, Mary  - 
Burke,  Anne  - 
Byrne,  Sarah  - 
Kane,  Mary  A. 
Bowers,  Catherine 
Wolffe,  Mary  - 
Mullen,  Emily  - 
Mullen,  Bridget 
Byrne,  Mary  A. 
Cleary,  Julia  - 
Cullen,  Winny 
Gallagher,  Mary 

Deegan,  Abigail 
Ledwidge,  Eliza 

Byrne,  Anne  - 
Donnolly,  Jane 
Costelloe,  Jane 
Worth,  Eliza  - 
O’Brien,  Sarah 


14  Returned. 
1G  Returned. 

15 

16 
16 
14 
16 
13 


Returned. 


Umbrella  maker 
Servant  - 

Shoebinder 
Servant  - 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
Dressmaker 
Servant  - 

- ditto 


Returned. 


15 

16 
15 

15  Returned. 

15  Returned  ; since  dis- 
charged. 

18  * Returned  - ' 

18  * Returned  y 

since  discharged  S 

18  * ditto  - T2 

19  * ditto  - O 

17  * ditto  - l "2 

17  * - - [ o 

17  * - - « 

17  * Returned;  .§ 

since  discharged  £ 

17  * ditto 

17  * ditto  - J 

14 

14  Returned  ; since  dis- 
charged. 

14 

14  Returned  ; since  dis- 

charged. 

15  - ditto. 

16  Returned. 

13  Returned  ; since  dis- 
charged. 

17  * ditto. 

12 

19  I Returned  ; since  dis- 
charged. 

18 


Returned  ; 
charged. 

- ditto. 

- ditto. 

- ditto. 


Servant  - 
Shoemaker 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 
Musician  - 
Tailor 
Shoemaker 
Cabinetmaker 
Servant  - 
Tailor 
Bootmaker 

- ditto  - 
Sawmaker 
Musician  - 
Shoemaker 

- ditto 


Returned. 


Daly,  Jane 
Forde,  Maria  - 
Bull,  Hannah  - 
Kenny,  Eliza  - 

Walsh,  Maria  - 
Kenna,  Anne  - 

Byrne,  Rose 
Keating,  Mary  A. 
Boylan,  Mary  - 

Byrne,  Mary  A. 
Kavenagh,  Anne 
Hickey,  Mary  - 

Doyle,  Mary  - 
Rogers,  Margaret 
Moran,  Anne  - 
Byrne,  Mary  - 
Lane,  Mary 
Hogan,  Isabella 
M‘Loughlin,  Mary 

Murphy,  Catherine 
Duft'y,  Eliza  - 
Ryan,  Jane 

Holmes,  Eliza 
Doran,  Mary  - 


Returned  ; 
charged. 


- ditto 
Servant 


14 

12 

14 

14 

16  Returned  ; 

charged. 

16 

14 

14  Returned  ; 
charged. 

17  - ditto. 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Half-year  ending  25  March  1860. 


Connor,  Patrick 
Walsh,  William  - 
Stanley,  William 

Hawkins,  Pat  - 
Kenna,  James  - 
O’Brien,  James  - 
Hayes,  Francis  - 

Scully,  Michael  - 
Lynch,  Bartle  - 

Brock,  Thomas  - 
Foy,  Thomas 
Hall,  John 
Allen,  Richard  - 
Tisdall,  George  - 
Byrne,  John 
O’Brien,  Thomas 
M'Dona,  William 

Maher,  Gustavus 
Donnellan,  James 
Broce,  Patrick  - 
Ledwidge,  John- 
M‘ Guinness,  Chr. 
Reilly,  Daniel  - 
Clarke,  Denis  - 
Mathews,  James 
Kinsella,  Martin 
Kyley,  Richard - 


Servant 

Musician 

Tailor 


Pilkington,  Sarah 
Murphy,  EITza 
Long,  Eliza 

Waller,  Anne  - 
Gibney,  Eliza  - 
De  Ross,  Margaret 
Doyle,  Catherine 

Woods,  Hannah 
Byrne,  Mary  A. 

Flanagan,  Margaret 
M‘ Nutty,  Anne 
Dunne,  Mary  - 
Finnegan,  Anne 
M‘j\ulty,  Mary 
Reed,  Eliza 
Hamilton,  Mary  A. 
Maher,  Anastatia 
Ness,  Sarah  - 
Gara,  Mary 
Hewitt,  Anne  - 


Servant 

- ditto 

- ditto 


Returned. 

- ditto. 
Returned ; 

charged. 

Returned. 

- ditto. 


Musician  - 
Shoemaker 
- ditto  - 


Returned. 

Returned 


Returned. 


Returned ; since  di 
charged. 
Returned. 

Returned,  and  died. 


Baker 

Shoemaker 

Hairdresser 

Tailor 

- ditto  - 
Coach-lace  weaver 
Shoemaker 
Picture-frame 

maker. 

Shoemaker 

- ditto  - 

Shoemaker 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

» ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - ' 

- ditto  - - j 

- ditto  - - | 


Returned. 


- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 
Bootcloser 
Dressmaker- 
Servant  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 


Returned. 


Returned. 


Returned. 

Returned. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Return  of  Apprentices,  from  8 June  1858  to  25  March  1861,  &c. 


Half-year  ending  29  September  1860. 


BOYS. 

•1 

GIRLS. 

Ward,  Michael  - 

Talor 

17 

Courtnev,  Mary 

Ryan,  Francis  - 

- ditto  - 

14 

Returned. 

White,  Esther- 

_ 

Swan,  George  - 

W eaver  - 

13 

Early,  Mary  - 

_ 

Egan,  Patrick  - 

Musician  - 

Daly,  Patrick 

Servant  - 

10 

Kelly,  John 

Bird-cage  maker 

12 

Returned. 

Hickey,  Mary  - 

- ditto  - 

- 

Returned  ; since  dis- 

Connor,  James  - 

Hairdresser 

13 

ditto 

Hare,  William  - 

Servant  - 

16 

Returned. 

Thompson,  Walter  - 

Shoemaker 

11 

Returned. 

Farrell,  Mary  A. 

Daly,  John 

Picture-frame 

15 

Dixon,  Mary  A. 

Nashan,  James  - 

Servant  - 

14 

Returned ; since  dis- 

Howe,  Esther  - 

* 

charged. 

Wade,  Bernard  - 

- ditto  - 

16 

Sullivan , Bridget 

_ 

Reddy,  John 

Shoemaker 

12 

Watson,  John  - 

- ditto  - 

14 

Hearne,  Julia  - 

Murphy,  Denis  - 

- ditto  - 

11 

Rickaby,  Susan 

_ 

Kelsoe,  James  - 

- ditto  - 

13 

Kennedy,  Mary  J.  - 

Bootbinder 

- 

Returned ; since  dis- 

Daly,  Michael  - 

Carpenter- 

14 

Sherry,  Catherine 

Servant 

Returned. 

Byrne,  Anne  - 

Kenna,  Anne  - 

- ditto  - 

_ 

Fitzpatrick,  Mary  A. 

- ditto  - 

_ 

Lacey,  Margaret 

- ditto  - 

_ 

Returned;  since  dis- 

charged. 

Conroy,  Eliza  - 

Worth,  Susan  - 

- ditto  - 

sj 

Half-year  ending  25  March  1861. 


■Stanley,  Richard 

Shoemaker 

10 

Returned. 

Kennedy,  Mary  J.  - 

Cassidy,  Martin 

Lastmaker 

16 

Returned. 

M‘ Guinness,  John 

Shoemaker 

16 

Fitzgerald,  Mary 

Dunne,  John 

Servant  - 

14 

Byrne,  John 

- ditto  - 

16 

Blake,  Julia  - 

M ‘Mahon,  John 

Turner 

16 

Returned. 

Conroy,  John  - 

Servant  - 

16 

Eagar,  Margaret 

Brien,  Thomas  - 

Locksmith 

14 

Toole,  James 

Servant  - 

15 

Returned;  since  dis- 

Foy,  Mary 

Bootcloser 

14 

Returned. 

Traynor,  Michael 

Shoemaker 

15 

Grady,  Kate  - 

Lynham,  Richard 

Servant  - 

13 

Keogh,  Anne  - 

- ditto  - 

Murphy,  Kate  - 

- ditto  - 

Ryan,  Jane 

Dairymaid 

16 

Murphy,  Ellen 

Servant  - 

16 

* Returned ; since 

discharged. 

Boys  Returned,  and  since  Discharged 

- 16 

Girls  Returned,  and  since  Discharged  - 

- 37 

„ Returned,  and  Died 

- 1 

„ Returned,  and  Died  - 

. 1 

,,  Returned  to  Workhouse 

- 21 

„ Returned  to  Workhouse 

- 27 

„ Remained  out  - 

- 97 

„ Remained  out  - - - 

- 10° 

135 

165 
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Kctjm;  of  Apprentices,  from  8 Jane  1858  to  25  March  1S61,  kc.— continue! 


Recapitulation Boys. 


Half-year  ending 

i & 

1 i 

•wabojW  | 

1 Bootclosers. 

Cabinet 

Makers. 

j Last  Maker. 

1 

I 

£ 

Tailors. 

Bird  Cage 
Alakcr. 

Picture  Frame 
Alakcrs. 

s' 

o 

File  Maker. 

4 

1 

! 

Hairdressers. 

Hatter. 

Sweep. 

Alusiciaus. 

' 

o' 

■a 

2oach  Lace 
Weaver. 

Total. 

29  September  1858  - 

ii 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

25  March  1859  - 

i 24 

- 

2 

" 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

i 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

29  September  1859  - 

' 17 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

1 

1 | 

2 

_ 

30 

25  March  1860  - - | 

17 

- 

" 

- 

1 

3 

" 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- | 

2 

i 

1 

27 

29  September  1860  - j 

5 

1 

" 

" 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- j 

1 

_ 

_ 

17 

25  March  1861  - 

3 

_ 

" 

1 

5 

1 

" 

- 

" 

I 

-j 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Total  - - - , 

77 

1 

2 

2 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 j 1 2 

ll 

1 1 

1 j 

5 

i 

1 

135 

ReCAPITU  LATION. GlRLS. 


Half-year  ending 

Servants. 

makers. 

Bootbinders 

Closers. 

Staymaker. 

Varnisher. 

j Seamstress. 

Umbrella 

Maker. 

Dairymaid. 

Total. 

29  September  1858  - 

17 

3 

2 

1 1 

25  March  1859  - 

35 

. 

1 

29  September  1859  - 

41 

2 

2 

25  March  1860  - 

18 

1 

1 

1 

29  September  1860  - 

22 

1 

25  March  1861  - 

12 

" 

. 

1 

14 

Total  - - . 

145 

j 

— 

1 

1 

1 

165 

0.28e 


3 c 3 
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APPENDIX.  TO  EEPOBT  PROM  THE 


App.  No.  44. 


Appendix,  No.  44. 


(No.  10.) 

South  Dublin  Union, 

1 June  1861. 

Gentlemen, 

Having,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
•permission  to  ask  returns  from  any  officer  of  theirs, 
may  I request  that  you  will  favour  me  with  any 
particulars  you  may  deem  necessary  in  reference 
to  the  following,  viz  : — 

1st.  Whether  any  patient  or  inmate  has  suf- 
fered from  want  of  sufficient  medical  attention 
during  the  years  you  have  been  officers  of  the 
Board,  stating  the  particular  cases,  if  any. 

2d.  The  arrangement  by  you  to  prevent  any 
such,  by  classification  or  otherwise. 

3d.  Any  general  observations  you  may  think 
fit  to  make  in  reference  to  the  patients  generally, 
or  to  the  class  of  diseases  under  which  they  labour, 
and  the  comparative  attention  such  receive  in 
ordinary  hospitals,  as  compared  with  the  South 
Dublin  Union  Workhouse  Hospital,  and  whether 
such  difference  (if  any)  works  injuriously  to  the 
patients. 

I am,  &e. 

(signed)  John  Byrne. 

To  Dr.  Mayne,  and 

Surgeon  Shannon. 


(No.  11.) 

South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse, 
Sir,  3 June  1861. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  touching  the  manage- 
ment of  the  medical  department  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  conveyed  to  us  in  your 
letter  of  the  1st  of  June  instant,  we  beg  to  say, 
that  the  number  of  sick  and  infirm  patients  in  the 
workhouse  is  so  large  that  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  as  far  as  possible  the  following 
arrangements  in  the  discharge  of  our  laborious 
duties. 

Our  patients  are  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Acute  cases. 

2.  Chronic  cases  (many  of  them  incurable). 

3.  Infirm  cases. 

All  the  acute  cases  are  placed  in  the  hospital 
wards ; these  latter  are  visited  by  us  daily,  so  that 
all  the  acute  cases  are  seen,  and,  if  need  be,  pre- 
scribed for  daily ; we  sometimes  even  return  to 
the  workhouse  in  the  evening,  should  a particular 
case  appear  to  require  a second  visit. 

Of  the  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  the  most 
serious  are  placed  in  wards  which  are  also  visited 
by  us  daily.  Such  of  the  chronic  and  incurable 
cases  as  require  daily  attendance  are  thus  pre- 
scribed for  daily.  Numbers  of  chronic  and  incur- 
able cases  come  under  our  daily  observation, 
however,  for  whom  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  prescribe  every  day. 


The  infirm  patients  occupy  wards  which  are 
visited  by  us  at  different  intervals.  Some  once 
or  twice  a week,  some  once  a fortnight,  some  once 
in  three  weeks  ; should  any  of  these  patients 
however  become  unwell  in  the  interval  between 
our  visits,  he  is  either  immediately  transferred  to 
the  hospital  wards  or  to  the  chronic  wards,  or  lie 
is  visited  in  the  infirm  wards  by  the  resident 
apothecary,  should  the  surgeon  and  the  physician 
be  absent,  or  by  ourselves^  should  we  be  on  the 
premises  at  the  time. 

The  resident  apothecary  visits  the  hospital 
wards  and  the  chronic  and  infirm  wards  every 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  orders 
of  the  surgeon  and  physician  have  been  duly 
carried  out,  and  also  of  prescribing  for  any  case 
of  emergency,  should  such  have  arisen  after  the 
morning  visit  of  the  surgeon  and  the  physician. 

To  insure  the  proper  classification  of  the  pati- 
ents, the  surgeon  and  the  physician  at  their 
morning  visit  inspect  every  pauper  admitted  into 
the  workhouse  during  the  preceding  24  hours, 
and  order  them  to  the  proper  department.  They 
also  hold  a dispensary  at  which  any  new  cases  of 
sickness  arising  amongst  the  inmates  are  disposed 
of,  and  if  necessary,  prescribed  for. 

The  hospital  wards,  the  chronic  wards,  and  the 
infirm  wards,  are  all  under  the  surveillance  of  paid 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  medical  officers  each  day  to  any  patient  who 
may  appear  to  them  to  need  it,  and  who  are 
further  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
pauper  nurses  who  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  the 
infirm  patients,  carry  out  strictly  the  orders  which 
they  receive. 

In  comparing  the  workhouse  hospitals  with  the 
City  hospitals,  we  would  remark,  that  in  the  City- 
hospitals  the  number  of  patients  entrusted  to  each 
surgeon  or  physician  averages  from  25  to  30; 
in  the  workhouse  each  medical  officer  is  held 
accountable  for  many  hundred  patients.  In  the 
City  hospitals  much  of  the  routine  duty,  such  as 
striking  diets,  noting  cases,  repeating  medicines, 
admitting  and  discharging  patients,  &c.,  is  per- 
formed by  intelligent  students,  who  in  the  various 
capacities  of  “ resident  pupils,”  “ clinical  clerks  ” 
or  “ note-takers,”  are  entrusted  with  these  duties  : 
in  the  workhouse  hospitals  the  medical  officers 
are  expected  to  perform  these  duties  themselves. 

During  the  many  years  that  we  have  been 
connected  with  the  South  Dublin  Union  Work- 
house,  no  charge  of  neglect  has  been  brought 
against  either  of  us.  Where  so  many  persons 
are  to  be  attended  (including  malingerers),  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  that  we  have  given 
universal  satisfaction,  or  that  we  have  been  able 
to  pay  the  same  attention  to  individuals  we  would 
have  shown  to  them,  had  the  numbers  of  our 
patients  been  limited,  as  they  are  in  the  City 
hospitals. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  state  it  is  our  opinion 
that  two  medical  officers  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
numbers  of  sick,  which  of  latter  years  have 
resorted  to  the  workhouse  hospital. 

We  remain,  &c. 

(signed)  Robert  Mayne. 

Peter  Shannon. 

J ohn  Byrne,  Esq. 
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Appendix,  No.  48. 


PAPERS  delivered  in  by  John  Yandenhoff  Stewart,  Esq.,  27  June  1861. 


LETTERKENNY  UNION. 


RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Children  at  present  in  the  Workhouse,  with  their  Age,  Religious  Denomination, 
and  Length  of  Residence  in  the  House. 


Names  of  Children. 


Susan  Wilkin 
Peter  M’Daid  - 
Bridget  Doohan 
Hanna  Devenny 
Patrick  Devenny 
Biddy  Lawn 
Neal  Doohan 
William  Doohan 
Denis  Doohan  - 
Patrick  Flanagan 
Mary  Flanagan 
Rose  Flanagan  - 
Anne  Doherty  - 
Nancy  Duggan 
William  Lawn  - 
James  Moore  - 
Fanny  Moore 
William  M'Auley 
Mary  Anne  M'Auley 
Edward  M'Geehan  - 
John  Stewart  - 
Eliza  Mary  Neely 
Sarah  Anne  Patton  - 
Neal  Patton 
Mary  M‘Grnw  - 
Margaret  Cannon 


Religious  Denomination. 


Church  of  England 
Roman  Catholic  - 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Church  of  England 
Ditto 

Roman  Catholic  - 
Presbyterian 
Roman  Catholic  - 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Age. 

Time  in  House. 

— 

Trs.  Mths. 

1 0 

1 year. 

4 9 

9 months. 

6 4 

4 months. 

5 4 

4 months. 

3 4 

4 months. 

6 4 

4 months. 

11  4 

4 months. 

10  4 

4 months. 

3 4 

4 months. 

6 4 

4 months. 

5 4 

4 months. 

1 4 

4 months. 

1 8 

3 months. 

0 6 

1 month. 

9 0 

1 month. 

2 0 

1 week. 

1 0 

1 week. 

10  4 

1 year  4 months. 

1 8 
7 8 

1 year  4 months. 
1 year  8 months. 

14  0 

1 year. 

I 0 

1 year. 

14  0 

2 years. 

5 0 

2 years. 

4 0 

1 year. 

1 0 

1 week. 

Out  of  the  above  26  cases  two  only  have  been  two  years  in  the  workhouse,  and  14  for  a less  nerin^  ■ 

id  out  of  the  whole  only  two  are  aged  above  12  years.  ’ penod  than  Slx  months. 


RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Deserted  and  Orphan  Children  at  present  in  the  Workhouse  thnir  R„r  • 

Denomination,  Age,  and  Time  of  Residence  in  the  Hons,  (not  indnded  in  SSK'  ^ 


No. 

Names  of  Children. 

Religious  Denomination. 

1 

Hugh  Gallagha  ... 

2 

Martha  Storey  .... 

3 

Hugh  M'Gowan  - 

4 

Margaret  Gailey  ... 

Ditto  - 

5 

Susan  Moore  - 

6 

William  Wallace  ... 

7 

Margaret  O’Brien  ... 

Ditto  - ^ - 

8 

Daniel  Callaghan  ... 

Hugh  O’Neil  - 

Ditto  - 

Age. 


Time  in  House. 


7 years 
6 months  - 
2 months  - 
9 years 
2 months  - 
2 years 

9 years  8 months 
5 years  9 months 
1 year  4 months 


Observations. 


- Deserted. 

- | Deserted. 

Deserted. 

Deserted. 


Deserted. 

Orphan. 

Deserted. 

Deserted. 


Board  Room,  1 
19  June  1861.  0 


Schoolmistress,  member  of  Established  Church. 


John  Storey, 

Clerk  of  Union. 


Note  by  Mr.  Stewart.— I believe  that  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  aged  respectively  14  years  and  8 months  li  j „ 

months,  and  13  years  and  4 months,  have  not  been  hired  owing  to  physical  infirmity  ’ 4 Jears  011(1  9 

lhe  disproportion  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  is  increased  bv  the  ,i  , , 

Deducting  those  from  the  gross  number,  35,  would  leave  19;  out  of  which  eight  are  Protestants  and  11  Z S ' 
lies,  and  therefore  above  one-third  Protestants,  as  I stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Monsell.  Koman  Catko- 


0.28. 
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App.  No.  49. 


PAPERS  furnished  by  He  net  Robinson,  Esq.,  and  referred  to  in  bis  Evidence  of 
20  June  1861. 


Appendix,  No.  49. 


DROGHEDA  UNION. 


Average  of  Rates  for  tbe  Eive  Years  ended  29  September  1860. 
(Referred  to  in  Q.  6675.) 


Yeae  ended  29  September  1856. 


Names 

of 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Net 

Annual  Value. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Poundage 

of 

Expenditure 

Valuation. 

RATES  MADE. 

Poor 

Relief. 

Medical 

Charities. 

Total. 

Date. 

Poundage. 

£. 

£.  ; 

£. 

£. 

l s' 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Ardcath 

10,957 

273 

78 

351 

- 

n 

25  Sept.  1856 

_ 

6 

Clogher 

6,104 

168 

48 

216 

— 

8 4 

25  „ - „ 

_ 

Duleek 

8,667 

264 

63 

327 

- 

9 

20  Mar.  „ 

1 

Dysart 

5,521 

182 

42 

224 

- 

25  Sept.  „ 

- 

7 

Julianstown 

13,519 

402 

62 

464 

- 

84 

25  „ „ 

_ 

Mellifont 

5,372 

127 

49 

176 

_ 

7 £ 

Monasterboice 

4,551 

156 

41 

197 

_ 

10  J. 

25  ,,  „ 

_ 

Mullaiy 

3,861 

127 

35 

162 

- 

10 

25  „ „ 

_ 

8 

St.  Mary’s  - 

15,894 

890 

103 

993 

1 

3 i 

25  „ „ 

1 

3 

St.  .Peter’s  - 

28,069 

1,576 

173 

1,749 

1 

3 

25  „ „ 

1 

Stamullen  - 

10,203 

260 

47 

307 

_ 

7 i \ 

_ 

Termonfecken 

6,554 

217 

51 

268 

9| 

25  Sept.  „ 

- 

7 

Total  - £. 

119,272 

4,642 

792 

5,434 

- 

11 

Average. 

Yeak  ended  29  September  1857. 


Ardcath 

10,959 

296 

72 

368 

8 

24  Sept.  1857 

6 

Clogher 

Duleek 

6,110 

8,679 

184 

289 

44 

57 

228 

346 

9 

9 4 

24  „ 
24  „ 

» 

- 

6 

Dysart 

5,520 

175 

40 

215 

_ 

94 

24  „ 

8 

Julianstown  - 

13,678 

397 

56 

453 

_ 

8 

24  „ 

»i*_r 

Mellifont 

5,372 

143 

47 

190 

_ 

8 4 

24  „ 

Monasterboice 

4,551 

143 

39 

182 

_ 

9 4 

24  „ 

_ 

8 

Mullary 

3,860 

132 

33 

165 

_ 

10  4 

24  „ 

_ 

8 

St.  Mary’s  - 

15,950 

873 

107 

980 

1 

2# 

24  „ 

1 

_ 

St.  Peter’s  - 

27,990 

1,554 

190 

1,744 

1 

3 

24  „ 

' 

1 

_ 

Stamullen  - 

10,168 

268 

42 

310 

_ 

74 

24  „ 

_ 

10 

Termoufecken 

6,552 

209 

47 

256 

n 

24  „ 

» 

- 

8 

Total  - £. 

119,389 

4,663 

774 

5,437 

- 

11 

Average 

Yeae  ended  29  September  1858. 


Ardcath 

10,958  1 

258 

73 

331 

7 £ 

2 Sept.  1858  I 

6 

Clogher 

6,111 

169  1 

44 

213 

_ 

«4 

2 

- 

8 

Duleek 

8,703 

236 

59 

295 

- 

84 

2 

_ 

8 

Dysart 

5,517 

139 

39 

178 

- 

7 i 

2 

_ 

6 

Julianstown 

13,795  j 

319 

61 

380 

_ 

6* 

2 

_ 

6 

Mellifont 

5,372  | 

136 

46 

182 

_ 

84 

2 

_ 

7 

Monasterboice 

4,548 

: 114 

40 

154 

_ 

84 

2 

„ 

- 

6 

Mullary 

3,860 

104 

34 

138 

- 

84 

2 

„ 

_ 

8 ■ 

St.  Mary’s  - 

16,054 

860 

105 

965 

1 

24 

2 

1 

- 

St.  Peter's  - 

27,936 

1,583 

165 

1,748 

1 

3 

2 

„ 

1 

— 

Stamullen  - 

10,177 

221 

46 

267  1 

_ 

1 2 

_ 

6 

Termonfecken 

6,549 

159 

46 

205 

- 

74 

2 

6 

Total  - £. 

119,580 

4,298 

758 

5,056 

- 

10  4 ' 

Average.  j 
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Drogheda  Union — Average  of  Rates,  &e. — continued. 


App.  No.  49. 


Year  ended  29  September  1859. 


Names 

of 

Electoral  Divisions.. 

Net 

Annual 

Value. 

| EXPENDITURE. 

Poundage 

of 

Expenditure 

Valuation. 

RATES  MADE. 

Poor 

Relief. 

Medical 

Charities. 

Total. 

Date. 

Poundage. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Ardcath 

10,984 

273 

73 

346 

. = 

n 

11  Aug.  1859 

- 9 

Clogher 

6,114 

204 

46 

250 

- 

9# 

n „ „ 

- 10 

Duleek 

8,706 

260 

58 

318 

- 

8f 

11  » „ 

1 - 

Dysart 

6,519 

J ulianstown 

13,800 

332 

67 

399 

_ 

7 

11  » n 

- 8 

Mellifont 

6,372 

137 

47 

184 

_ 

8J 

11  » „ 

- 9 

Monasterboiee 

4,565 

116 

39 

155 

_ 

H 

1 1 „ „ 

- 8 

Mullary 

3,859 

114 

34 

148 

£j 

9 i 

11  » „ 

- 9 

St.  Mary’s  - 

16,069 

872 

115 

987 

1 

2 i 

11  „ „ 

1 6 

St.  Peter’s  - 

27,920 

1,626 

261 

1,887 

1 

4f 

Stamullen  - 

10,182 

249 

50 

299 

_ 

7 

11  „ „ 

Termonfecken 

6,567 

169 

50 

219 

- 

8 

11  >,  „ 

- 7 

Total  - - 

119,657 

4,480 

881 

5,361 

10 1 

Average. 

Year  ended  29  September  1860. 


Ardcath 

10,989 

367 

78 

445 

- H 

2 Aug.  1860 

1 - 

Clogher 

6,127 

272 

47 

319 

1 -l 

2 „ 

1 - 

Duleek 

8,715 

379 

i 62 

441 

1 -J 

2 „ „ 

1 2 

Dysart 

5,624 

168 

42 

210 

- 9 

J ulianstown 

13,803 

447 

83 

1 530 

- 9£ 

2 „ „ 

Mellifont 

5,387 

186 

62 

238 

- 10  £ 

2 ,,  „ 

Monasterboiee 

4,567 

159 

44 

203 

- 10  | 

Muliai-y 

3,858 

141 

37 

178 

- 11 

2 „ „ 

St.  Mary’s  - 

16,461 

1,071 

122 

1,193 

1 5 1 

2 „ „ 

St.  Peter’s  - 

27,973 

2,115 

218 

2,333 

1 8 

Stamullen  - 

10,187 

345 

61 

406 

- 9| 

o 

Termonfecken 

6,573 

252 

50 

302 

- 11 

2 „ „ 

- 9 

Total  - - £. 

120,164 

5,902 

896 

6,798 

1 1 i 

Average. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  50. 


BELFAST  UNION. 


App.  No.  50.  NUMBER  of  Children  of  the  Undermentioned  Religious  Denominations,  between 
the  Ages  of  2 and  15,  who  are  at  present  in  the  Workhouse  of  Belfast  Union. 


(Referred  to  in  Q.  6716.) 


Religious  Denominations. 

Number 

of 

Children. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Episcopalians  - 

96 

On  the  24th  of  January  1860,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  appointed 

Presbyterians  - 

66 

a paid  Roman-catholic  monitor 
to  give  religious  instruction  to 

Roman-catholics 

140 

the  Roman-catholic  children. . 

Total  - - - 

291 

29  June  1861. 


Appendix,  No.  51. 


NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


App.N0.6i.  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Ratepayers  in  each  Electoral  Division  and  Ward, 
who,  having  appointed  Persons  to  Vote  for  them,  might  at  present  Vote  by  Proxy  at 
an  Election  of  Guardians  for  the  North  Dublin  Union. 


(Referred  to  in  Q.  6788.) 


Names  of  Electoral  Divisions 
and  Wards. 

a. 

Number 

of 

Ratepayers 
Voting  by  Proxy. 

2. 

Number 

of 

Elected 

Guardians. 

3. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

4. 

North  City  Electoral  Division: 

Arran' Quay  Ward 

407 

3 

In  some  few  instances  rate- 

Inn’s  Quay  Ward 

424 

3 

pavers  included  in  Column  2 

Mountj oy  Ward  - 

277 

3 

would  be  obliged  to  make 

North  City'-  • - • ‘ - 

' 300  ' 

3 

North  Dock  ... 

393 

8 

next  election  of  guardians, 

Rotunda  - 

318 

3 

the  proxy  having  died. 

Blanchardstown,  East  Division  - 

16 

1 

Castleknock  - „ 

31 

2 

Clontarf  - - „ - 

63 

2 

Coolock  - - „ 

26 

2 

Drumcondra  - „ - - 

90 

2 

Finsrlas  - - 

43 

2 

Glasnevin  - „ 

68 

2 

Howth  - „ - 

7 

2 
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PAPER  delivered  in  by  T.  R.  Sarsfield,  Esq. 

Letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Cork  Board  of  Guardians,  to  the  Right  Honourable 
E.  Cardwell,  m.  p.  (Question  7060.) 

t ^ir’  r r , Cork,  28  June  1861. 

In  comphance  with  your  request,  I have  the  pleasure  to  send  the  enclosed  return  of  the 
cost  of  dietary  of  the  inmates  (paupers)  of  the  Cork  Union  Workhouse,  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Poor  Law.  You  will  perceive  that  the  return  is  sinned  by  Mr 

° m gn°? C 'a  ' & %, Arnott-  1 “Me'? land,  got  a return  of  thS  raw  food  of 

the  able-bodied,  but  not  from  Mr.  0‘Shaughnessey. 

I have  to  observe,  that  the  dietary  of  the  able-bodied  is  the  lowest  on  our  scale. 


Right  Honourable  Edward  Cardwell, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


I have,  8tc. 

(signed)  T.  Roncujn  Sarsfield, 


Able-bodied  working  males  - 
Ditto  - ditto,  females  ... 
Aged  and  infirm  males  and  females 
Hospital  assistants  .... 

Boys  and  girls,  15  to  9 years  of  age  - 

Ditto,  - - 9 „ 6 „ 

Ditto,  5 „ 2 „ 

Infants  under  2 years  - 


Total  healthy  - - - 


Vice  Chaim 

No. 

88 

• - 

272 

- 

599 

- 

77 

- 

229 

- 

91 

- 

126 

- 

85 

1,567 

Of  this  Class  142  are  nursing. 


The  shove  ure  all  classed  as  Healthy,  and  the  average  cost  is  2s.  2 d.  per  week. 
The  number  in  Hospital  is  880;  average  cost  3s.  2Jd. 


Clerk  of  the  Cork  Union. 


3x3 


App.  No.  52. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

and 

Kind  of  Order  by 
which  Relief  > 
has  been  given  under 
Section  2. 

TOTAL 

Number 

Relieved 

ponding 

Week 

of 

last  Year. 

1 ! 1 i 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I II  1 1 III 

EXPENDITURE. 

Total, 

£•  i.  d. 

- 13  - 

- 5 6 

- 3 - 
6 18  0 

- 2 - 

- 5 - 
1 7 6 

- 19  6 

- 15  6 
6 3 6 

- 3 - 

- 8 9 

1 11  - 
I 18  1 
-36: 

12  17  3 : 

- - 8 1 
3 5 6 

- 2 - 
- 2 - 
- 2 - 

- 6 - 
1 7 - 
12  13  6 

In  Kind. 

<0 , , CO  CO  ,*8)01  1 , , , CO 

eti  SO  r 1 r-S  1 I I 1 r Oj 

In  Money. 

tjcoiococo  ,-<  , , m , in  C4  , , on  , 

DESTITUTE  POOR  PERSONS  RECEIVING  OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 

GENERAL 

TOTAL 

of 

all  Relieved  out 
of 

the  Workhouse. 

•SUOSJOJ 

6 

2 

7 

122 

2 

1 

8 
8 
5 

39 

1 

8 

35 

27 

2 

203 

1 

44 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

364 

6 

2 

1 

82 

2 

1 

8 

39 

1 

8 

29 

14 

2 

132 

1 

23 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

142 

UNDER  SECTION  2. 

TOTAL. 

•suosjoj 

1111  " 1 

•S9SBQ 

i i i i i i i i a i i i i i i i i i i.  i i iii 

An- 
other Classes 
receiving 
Relief  under 
this 

Section,  by 
the 

Commissioners’ 

Order. 

•suosra^ 

1 | I i I i j i 1 .1  i i.  i,  i i i n i 1 i i,  nil 

•S9SB0 

i i i i i i i n i n i.  n n i.  i r i r d i i iii 

Able-bodied 

their  Families 
dependent 

•SUOSJ3J 

iiii  i i i i i "i  i r iir  r f r i i *r  iii 

•S9SBO 

i i i i i i i a i i i i i i i i i i i i i iii 

UNDER  SECTION  1. 

TOTAL. 

•SUOSJ3J 

6 

2 

7 

122 

2 

1 

8 
8 
5 

39 

1 

8 

35 

27 

2 

203 

1 

44 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

364 

•S9SBQ 

6 

2 

1 

82 

2 

1 

8 

8 

5 

39 

1 

8 

29 

14 

2 

132 

1 

23 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

142 

Persons  being 
Disabled 
from  Labour, 
by 

reason  of 
Severe 
Sickness  or 
Serious 
Accident. 

■snosjaj; 

2 

7 

48 

1 

2 

5 

5 

10 

29 

360 

•SSSBQ 

2 

1 

21 

1 

2 

5 

1 

49 

14 

139 

Widows 
having  Two 

Legitimate 
Children 
dependent  on 

•SUOSJ3J 

4 

17 

15 

'S9SBQ 

1 ‘ I I l l - l l I ' 1 I-*  1®  1 1 1 1 1 1 

Persons 
permanently 
Disabled 
from  Labour 
by  reason 
of  Old  Age, 
Infirmity, 

Bodily,  or 
Mental  Defect. 

■suosraj 

6 

70 

2 

6 

8 

39 

1 

8 

30 

17 

2 

88 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

1 1 

•S9SB0 

6 1 

60 

2 

6 

39 

1 

8 

28 

10 

2 

79 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

3 

1 1 1 1 i ■ ■ ■ • i t ■ ‘ > * 1 1 

NAMES 

UNIONS. 

Abbeyleix 

Armagh  - 
Athy 

Ballina 

Ballinrobe 

Ballymahon 

Ballymoney 

Baltinglass 

Banbridge 

Bawnboy 

Boyle  - 

Callan  - 

Carlow  - 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Castlecomer 

Cavan 

Celbridge 

Claremorris 

Coleraine 

Cookstown 

Donegal  - 
Downpatrick  - 
Drogheda 
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Appendix,  No.  54. 


POOR  LAW  COMMISSION— IRELAND. 


Salaries  op  Workhouse  Chaplains. — (Question  7356.) 


UNIONS. 

PRO- 

TESTANT. 

ROMAN 

CATHOLIC. 

PRESBY- 
! TERIAN. 

UNIONS. 

PRO- 

TESTANT. 

ROMAN 

CATHOLIC. 

PRESBY- 

TERIAN. 

£.  s. 

£. 

£. 

£.'  8. 

£. 

£. 

Abbeyleix 

25  - 

60 

— 

Castletown 

- 

45 

- 

Antrim  - 

30  - 

30 

30 

Cavan 

30  - 

12 

Ardee  - 

20  - 

45 

— 

Celbridge  - 

25  - 

40 

_ 

Armagh  - 

35  - 

35 

35 

Clarem  orris  - - . 

12  - 

40 

~ 

Athlone  - 

20  ' - 

50 

— 

Clifden  - 

10  - 

45 

— 

Athy 

25  - 

60 

— 

Clogheen  - - - j 

10  - 

65 

— 

Clogher  - - - 1 

20  - 

20  ■ 

20 

Bailieborough  - 

10  - 

40 

10 

Clonakilty  - - j 

20  - 

40 

— 

Ballina  ... 

20  - 

— 

Clones  - - - ! 

20  - 

25  | 

10 

Ballinasloe 

30  - 

60 

— 

Clonmel  - 

22  10 

75 

— 

Ballinrobe 

12  - 

50 

— 

Coleraine  - - - | 

30  - 

30 

30 

Ballyeastle 

20  - 

20 

20 

Coolcstown  - - ' 

20 

25 

Ballymahon 

10  - 

50 

Cootehill  - 

25  - 

40 

16 

Ballymena 

30  - 

— 1 

Ballymoney 

20  - 

25 

25 

Corrofin  - 

- 

50 

- 

Ballyshannon  - 

— 

Ballyvaghan 

40 

— 

Balrothery 

10  - 

— 

" 

Baltinglass 

30  - 

50 

— 

Dingle  - - - j 

20  - 

60 

■ — 

Banbridge 

25  - 

25 

25 

Donaghmore  - - . 

20  - j 

40 

Bandon  - - - 

25  - 

50 

— 

Donegal  - 

20  - 

25 

Bantry  - 

10  - 

40 

- 

Downpatrick 

30  - j 

30 

Bawnboy  - 

35 

Belfast  - 

40  - 

40 

40 

Dromore,  AVest  - 

20  - , 

40 

Belmullet  - 

Dublin,  North  - 

Borrisokane 

— 

20  - 

50 

— 

Dundalk  - 

20  - 

50  i 

20 

Dunfanaghy 

10  - 

20 

10 

Calierciveen 

. 

60 

— 

Dungannon 

30  - ; 

30 

30 

Call  an  - 

20  - 

60 

— 

Dungarvan 

10  - I 

60 

— 

Carlow  ... 

30  - 

60 

— 

Dunmanway 

20  - 

45 

— 

Carrickmacross 

20  - 

40 

— 

Dunshaughiin  - 

- 

50 

— 

Carrick-on-Shannon  - 

20  - 

50 

__ 

Carrick-on-Suir 

20  - 

65 

— 

Edenderry 

20  - 

55 

— 

Cashel  - 

25  - 

70 

Ennis  - 

10  - 

70 

— 

Castlebar  - 

20  - 

50 

— 

Enniscorthy 

30  - 

70 

— 

Castleblayney  - 

25  - 

40 

25 

Enniskillen 

25  - 

30 

Castlecomer 

10  - 

* 

+ 

Ennistymon 

- 

60 

Castlederg 

20  - 

20 

20 

Castlerea  - 

25  - 

50 

Fermoy  - 

25  - j 

60 

* In  Castlecomer,  Glenamaddy,  and  Youghal,  the  question  of  salary  remains  in  abeyance. 

t Original  salary  45 1,  increased  to  60 1-,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  Guardians.  In  September 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  promised  to  send  a clergyman  when  he  had  one  to  spare.  Guardians  still  in  correspondence 
with  the  Bishop.  No  answer  received.  Inmates  attend  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND). 


UNIONS. 

PRO- 

TESTANT. 

ROMAN  ' 
CATHOLIC. 

PRESBY- 
. TERIAN. 

UNIONS. 

PRO- 

TESTANT. 

ROMAN 

CATHOLIC 

PRESBY- 
• TERIAN. 

£.  S. 

£. 

£. 

£.  S. 

£. 

Galway  - 

20  - 

70 



Nenagh  - 
Newcastle 

70 

Glennamaddy  - 

- 

* 

— 

. 

Glenties  - 

10  - 

25 

— 

Newport  - 

12  - 

' 

— 

New  Ross 

20  - 

Gorey  - 

Gort  - 

10  - 

50 

50 

z 

Newry  - 

35  - 

45 

35 

Gortin  - 

Granard  - 

10  - 

20 

50 

10 

Newtownards  - 
Newtownlimavady 

25  — 
30  - 

20 

30 

25 

30 

Inishowen 

20  - 

30 

20 

Oldcastle  - 

10 

Omagh  - 

25  - 

Kanturk  - 

10  - 

70 



Oughterard 

10  - 

Sells 

Parsonstown 

Poriumna 

Kenmare  - 
Silk  eel  - 

20  - 

60 

20 

20 

25  - 

50 

40 

, z 

Kilkenny  - 

30  - 

80 

_ 

nn 

60 

Killadysert 

- 

50 

— 

Rathdrum 

30  - 

ikillala  - 
Killarney  - 

10  - 

30 

60 



Rathkeale 

Roscommon 

20  - 

10  - 

65 

- 

Kilmaethomas  - 
Silmallock 

10  - 
15  - 

40 

70 

Roscrea  - 

30  - 

60 

— 

Kilrnsh  - - - 

Kinsale  - 

1 1 

70 

45 

- - 

Scariff  - 
Shillelagh 

20  - 
25  - 

00 

50 

- 

Larne  ... 

25  - 

Skibbereen 

60 

40 

Xetterkenny 

20  - 

25 

20 

Sligo  ... 

Strabane  - 

20 

— 

Ximerick  - 
Lisburn 

30  - 

100 

60 

30 

10 

25 

Lismore  - - - 

Lisnaskea  - 

10  - 

50 

Stranorlar 

Stl-okestown 

20  - 

30 

50 

10 

Listowel  - 

Swineford 

50 



Londonderry 

35  - 

Thomastown 
Thurles  - 

Longford  - 

Loughrea  - - - 

20  - 

60 

50 

20  - 

20  - 

55 

60 

r 

Lowtherstown  - 
Lurgan  - 

20  - 
30  - 

20 

30 

Tipperary  - 
Tobercurry 

20  - 

65 

40 

z 

Tralee  ... 

30  - 

Macroom  - 

Trim  - - - 

20  - 

50 

— 

' Magkerafelt 

30  - 

30 

Tuam  ... 

. 

Mallow  ... 

Tulla  ... 

- 

50 



Manorhamilton 

25  - 

40 



Tullamore 

25  - 

60 

IMidleton  - 

-o 

Milford  - 

25  — 

30 

25 

Urlingford 

20  - 

50 

Millstreet  - 
Mitehelstown 

10  - 

50 

- 

Waterford 

Mohill  - - . 

Alonaghan 

25  - 
25  - 

50 

40 

25 

Westport  - 
Wexford  - 

12  - 
30  - 

45 

70 

1 1 

Mount  Bel  lew  - 
Mountmelick 

t 

25  - 

50 

60 

- 

Youghal  - 

15  - 

* 

— 

Mullingar 

20 

Total  - - £.3 

,228  10 

7,925 

Naas  - 

Navan  - 

35  - 

_ 



20  - 

50 

Average  - £. 

22  18 

49  10  8 

22  13  6 

+ Acts  without  salary. 


0.28. 


3 Y 
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RETURNS  of  Rates  in  I860.— (Question  7399). 


RATES  MADE  IN  YEAR  1860. 

^ Poundage  of  Union 

1 TV 

r Rated 

l“lc  uu  1 

UNIONS. 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Electoral  Divisions. 

Poor 

Medical 

NAME. 

Poundage. 

NAME. 

Poundage. 

Relief. 

Chanties. 

1 OTAL. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

Abbeyleix 

Abbeyleix  - 

1 3 

Cullena 

- 6 

- H 

- 2 

- H 

Randalstown 

1 - 

Templepatriek 

- 6i 

- If 

- 8 

1 4 

Dunieer  s 

- H 

- 9 

1 - 

Lisnadill 

- 4 

- If 

- 6 

Athlone 

Ballynamona 

1 5 

Kilcumreagh 

~ 7£ 

- 9f 

Athy  ... 

A thy  - - - 

Kildangan  - 

- i 

- 7| 

- 10 

Bailieborough 

Terinon 

1 0 

Skeagh 

- 5 

- n 

- 3 

- 10f 

Ballina  - 

Ballina 

2 1 

Bunnaveela  - 

- 2J 

1 2^ 

1 10 

Cloonburren 

- 6f 

: 

- 9 

2 3 

Roslee 

- Si 

- 10 

Ballvcastle  - 

Ballycastle  - 

1 8 

Glenshesk  - . 

- 2* 

Ballymahon  - 

Ballymahon  - 

1 - 

Ardnagragh  - 

- 4 

- if 

- 7 

Ballymena 

Ballyscullion 

Glenwhirry  - 

- 8 

Ballymoney  - 

Ballymoney  - 

- 44 

: | 

Ballysliannon 

Carrickboy  - 

Cavangarden 

- 8i 

- Hf 

Ballyvagban  - 

Gleninagh  - 

Carran 

1 H 

1 Hi 

Balrotbery 

Bal  briggan  - 

Bally  boghill 

- 5i 

" 7f 

B allinglass  - 

Baltinglass  - 

2 6 

1 ogher 

- 6 

1 4 

Banbridge 

Crossgar 

- 10 

Annaclore  - 

- 4 

- 5 

- H 

- 61 

Bandon  - 

Ballymodan  - 

Cashel ... 

- 7 

- 24 

Durrus,  West 

1 10 

Wliiddy 

l 14 

- 

- 2i 

1 54 

Bawnboy 

Swanlinbar  - 

1 6 

Greaghglass  - 

- 5 

- Sf 

"Hi 

Ballymacarret  - 

Dundonald  - 

- 6 

- 8J 

- H 

Belmullet 

Binghnmstown,  N. 

4 4 

Glenamoy 

i iii 

- 6i 

Ballingarry  - 

- 7 

- 24 

Boyle  - - - 

2 4 

- 6 

- 9i 

Cahcrciveen  - 

Caher  - 

2 11 

Mastcrgeehy 

- 7 

1 5| 

- 04 

2 -f 

Coolaghmore 

- G 

- 10f 

- 14 

Newtown  - 

1 6 

- 

Carriekmacross 

1 2 

Kiltybegs 

“ 6 

- 6f 

- H 

- 8} 
- 10l 

Drumshanbo 

1 6 

Killummod  - 

- 5 

- 1 

Cariick-ou-Suir  - 

2 4 

Tubbrid 

- 9 

1 1 

Cashel 

2 2f 

Graigue 

- 6 

- lOi 

- 7| 

- 14 

1 J 

Castlebar 

1 7 

Cloonkeen  - 

- 5 

- 2 

Caslleblayney 

ill oy  bane 

- 10 

Greagh 

- 3 

- 7 

- If 

Casilecomer  - 

Motbell 

1 5§ 

Castlederg 

Listvmore  - 

- 10 

Magheracreggan  . 

- 5 

- 6f 

" 24 

- 9 

Baslick 

- 4 

- Of 

ICillaconenagh 

2 4 

Conlagh 

1 4 

1 4f 

" 4f 

1 4 

Belturbet 

- 10 

Corr  ... 

- 4 

- If 

Kilcock 

1 4 

Clonsilla 

- 64 

“ ill 

2 - 

Jagheen 

- sf 

- 8 

- 2 

Clifdcn  - 

Clifdcn 

3 6 

Cask  killary  - 

1 3 

1 Hf 

- 6 

Clogheen 

Clogheen 

1 10 

Morilestown  - 

- 7 

- If 

- lof 

Clogher 

Derrvgorry  - 

Bragan 

- 5 

- 4 

- 24 

- s>i 

Clonakilty 

Clonakilty  - 

Butlersiown  - 

- 5 

- 6i 

- u 

Currin 

- ID 

Carnmore  - 

- 4 

- 6 

- 2 

Saint  Mary’s 

3 7 

Gurteen 

1 _ 

1 iof 

- 2* 

2 ~4 

Coleraine 

l’ortrush 

- 4 

- GJ 

- If 

Cookstown  - 

Orilor  - 

1 - 

Lissan,  Lower 

- (; 

- Gi 

- 2 

Cootehill 

- 9 

- 4 

- 

- If 

Cork  - 

Cork  ... 

2 6 

Lapenagh 

1 4 

1 7f 

- . 24 

Corrofin 

Muckanagh  - 

1 8 

Kiitoraglit  - 

- 8 

- 10J 

- If 

1 -f 

Ballingarry  - 

Crecora 

- 6 

- S 

- 2 

- 10 

Delvin  - 

ICinturk 

1 4 

Rivcrdale 

- 4 

- 

- If 

Dingle  - - - 

Dingle 

3 6 

1 6 

- 5 

2 2 

liathdowney 

Grantstown  - 

- 3 

- n 

Donegal  «* 

Inver  - - - 

1 - 

Lougheask  - 

- 6 

- 6* 

- 3f 

- 10 

Downpatrick  - 

Rossconnor  - 

- 9 

Raholf 

- 2 

- 

- i -i 

Droglieda 

Saint  Peier  s 

- 8 

- 

1 14 

Diomore,  West 

Easkey 

- 6 

“ 

- ?l 

Dublin,  North 

North  City  - 

- 9 

1 -i 

i S* 

South  City  - 

1 1 

Rathmines  - 

- 10 

- Hi 

- 14 

Dundalk 

Jenkinstown 

Inishkeen 

- 3 

- 8f 

“ 2f 

Dunfanaghy  - 

Creenasmear 

1 8 

Gortahork  - 

1 - 

-ll| 

- 4 

Dungannon  - 

CastlecaulCeld 

Benburb 

- 6 

Dungarvan 

Mountstewart 

3 - 

Kereen 

- 10 

1 3| 

- H 

1 6i 

Dunmimway  - 

M ilane 

Bnllinagurteen 

- 7 

- 74 

- 2 -| 

- 10 

Dunslaughlin  - 

Dunshaugblin 

- 7 

Kilbrew 

- 4 

- 51 

- if 

Edenderry 

Kuockdriu  - 

1 9 

Lully  more  - 

- 5 

- n 

- if 

- 11 

2 7 

Urlan  ... 

- 8 

i - 

- H 

Enniscorthy  - 

Ferns  - 

2 - 
- 10 

Bally  vaklon- 
Agbanalock  - 

- 8 

- if 

- 2 

- 9| 

Ennistymon  - 

Ennistymon  - 

2 8 

Smithstown  - 

1 1 

1 84 

- 3 

1 114 

Fermoy  ... 

l'ermoy 

- 5 

- n 

: S 

- 9f 

Galway  ... 

Inislmiore 

2 6 

- 7 

1 3 

Glennumaddy 

1 10 

loberdash 

- 8 

- Si 

- 2f 

Glemies 

Glenties 

3 0 

Inishkeet 

1 If 

- 8f 

Glin  ... 

Glin  - 

1 11 

Kilfergus 

- 8 

- 10 

: 

1 -I 

Gorey  - 

Gorey  - 

1 5 

Bally  larkin  - 

- 5 

- n 

Gort  ... 

Gort  ... 

2 4 

- 9 

- ii 

- 2i 

Fnllagh 

1 - 

Glenlark 

- 8 

- 24 

- 10} 

Granard 

Granard 

1 3 

Ballymuigh  - 

- 2 

Inishowen  « 

Ballyliffin  - 

1 8 

Culdaff 

- 8 

- 7 

- 4f 

- Hf 
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Poundage  of  Union, 
Expense  or  Valuatior 


Poor 

Relief. 


Medical 

Charities. 


Kanturk 

Kilmainham 

Kenmare 

Ballykeel 

Kilkenny 

Killadysert  - 

Killala 

Killarney 

Kilbarryraeadan 

Charleville  - 

Kinagh 

Kinsale 

Ballycorr 

Gorlnavern  - 

Limerick 

Lisburn 

Tullow 

Drummully  - 

Listowel 

City  and  suburbs 

Longford 

Derrylaur  - 

Kesh  - 

Momiaglis  - 

Cleanrath 

Magbera 

Doneraile 

Manorhamilton 

Midleton 

Kilmacrenan 

Darragh 

Mitchelstown 

Breandrum  - 


Kanturk 
Kells  - 
Kenmare 
Kilkeel  - 
Kilkenny 
Killadysert 
Killala  - 
Killarney 
Kilmacthomas 
Kilmallock 
Kilrush  - 
Kinsale  - 

Letterkenny 

Limeiick 

Lisburn 

Lisnaskea 

Listovvel 

Londonderry  - 

Longford 

Loughrea 

Lowtherstown 

Macroom 
Magherafelt  - 
Mallow  - 
Manorhamilton 
Midleton 
Milford  - 
Millstreet 
Mitchelstown 
Mohill  - 


Meens  - 

Moybologue 

Loughbrien  - 

Fofanny 

Paulstown  - 

Ballynacally 

Beldergmore 

Killeentierna 

Tinnasaggart 

Kilflyn 

Knock  - 

Templecorran 
Magheraboy  - 
Clarina  - 
Magheramesk 
Ballynainult- 
Brookborough 
Beal  - 
Killea  - 
Ardagh,  East 
Raford  - 
Drumkeeran- 
Ballyleney  - 
Aglish  - 

•Bancran 
Streamliill  . 
Ballaghameehan 

Glenalla 
Keale  - 
Templemolaga 
Rinn  - 
Tullycorbett- 
Caltra  - 

fGlenlough  - 


Mount:  Bellew 
Mountmelick  - 
Mullingar 
Naas  - 
Navan  - 
Nenagh  - 
Newcastle 
Newport 
New  Ross 


Derryglassaun 
Dangans 
Mullingar  - 
Robertstown 

Nenagh 
Newcastle  - 
Corraun-Achill 
New  Ross  - 
Jonesborough 
Newtownards 
Newtownlimavady 
BallyjamesdufF 
Mountjoy  Forest,  E. 


Gilltown 
Painestown  - 
Birdhill 
iUouutpluinmer 
Srahmoru 
Barronstown 
Clonduff 
J Bally  halbert 
§Keady  - 
Crossakeel  . 
Mountjoy  Forest, W. 
Cur  - 
Shrah  - 
Meelick 
Stillorgan 

Upper  Newcastle  - 
Graggs 
Lackau 
Borrisnoe 
Cnrrowbawn 
Ballingate  - 
Myross 
Ballybane  - 
||Drumcolumb 
St.  Johnstown 
Convoy 
Cloonyquin  - 
Doocastle 
Treaghanna  - 
Upper  Church 
Roduss 
Annagh 
Carker 

Clonmacduff- 
Clonbern 
Kiltannon 
Ballycommon 
Ballyconra  - 
Portnascully 
Aghagower,  South 
Saint  Helens 
Killeagh 

Average  Ireland 


Newtownlimavady 
Oldcastle 
Omagh  - 
Oughterard  - 
Parsonstown  - 
Portumna 
Rathdown 
Rathdrum 
Rathkeale 
Roscommon  - 
Roscrea 
Scariff  - 
Shillelagh 
Skibbereen  - 
Skull  . 

Sligo  - 
Strabane 
Stranorlar 
Strokestown  . 
Swineford 
Thomastown  - 
Thurles  - 
Tipperary 
Tobercurry 
Tralee  - 
Trim 
Tuam  - 
Tulla  . 

Tullamore 

Urlingford 

Waterford 

Westport 

Wexford 

Youghal 


Comus 
Parsonstown 
Portumna  - 
Bray  - 
Rathdrum 
Rathkeale  - 
Roscommon  - 


Scariff  - 

Coolballintaggart 
Skibbereen  - 
Goleen 


Strabane 
Dooish 
Strokestown  • 
Kiltamagh  • 
Thomastown 
Thurles 
Tipperary 
Tobercurry  - 
Tralee  - 


Loughea 

Tuliamore 

Urlingford 

Waterford 

Kilsallagh 

Wexford 

Youghal 


The  guardians  appear 
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GRANGE  GORMAN  FEMALE  PRISON. 


ABSTRACT  RETURN,  showing  the  Offences,  Sentences,  and  Religious  Professions,  of  Workhouse 
Prisoners,  Committed  to  this  Prison,  from  1st  January  1850  to  20th  May  1861. 


ABSTRACT  OF  OFFENCES. 

ABSTRACT  OF  SENTENCES. 

Number 

Number 

NATURE  OF  SENTENCE 

from 

from 

South  Dublin 

North  Dublin 

South  Dublin 

North  Dublin 

Committals. 

Union. 

Union. 

Union. 

Union. 

Riotous  and  disorderly,  &c. 

202 

14 

216 

Four  years  penal  servitude 

6 

6 

Three  - ditto  - ditto  - 

S 

Twelve  months  imprison- 

Wilful  damage  of  property 

120 

8 

128 

- 

4 

Six  months’  imprisonment 

15 

- 

15 

Three  ditto  - ditto 

- 

20 

Assaults  - - - - 

118 

7 

125 

Lesser  periods,  and  untried 

447 

30 

477 

495 

30 

525 

larceny  - - - - 

17 

1 

18 

Refusing  to  work 

16 

. . . 

16 

ABSTRACT  OF  RELIGIOUS  PROFESSIONS. 

Arson  . 

11 

_ 

11 

Number 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMI- 

Committed 

Committed 

Total 

from 

Ditto  (attempting)  - 

7 

7 

South  Dublin 

North  Dublin 

Union. 

Union. 

Other  offences  - 

4 

. . . 

4 

Protestants  - 

23 

Roman  Catholics 

473 

24 

497 

525 

SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  above  Fifteen  Years  of  Age  relieved  in  the  Workhouse 
of  South  Dublin  Union,  from  1st  January  1850  to  18th  May  1861. 


In  Workhouse  at  commencement  of  1850 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Admitted  in  year 

ended  December  1850 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1851 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1852 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Ditto  -•  - - 

- ditto 

- 1853 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1854 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

1855 

- 

- 

_ 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1856 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1857 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1858 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1859 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

- 1860 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  to  18  May  1861  - 

_ 

- 

" 

Total  - - - 


1,734 

5,363 

4,899 

4,960 

5,632 

8,968 

7,965 

6,191 

6,528 

4,940 

4,051 

5,382 

2,418 


69,031 


The  number  of  committals  from  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse  during  the  above  period,  was  495  ; 
but  these  committals  comprised  only  188  persons.  Hence,  therefore,  the  number  of  persons  committed 
was  equal  to  one  in  each  367  relieved. 
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PARTICULARS  relating  to  Forty-six  Girls  who  are  or  have  been  in  the  Workhouse  of  South  Dublin  Union 
and  who  have  been  regarded  as  constituting  the  Refractory  Class— (Question  7429). 


PAUPER. 


Eliza  Dalton 
Mary  Lynam  - 
Eliza  Gallagher 
Mary  Gallagher 
Sarah  Barton 


Date  of 
First 

Admission. 


Anne  Scully 
Catherine  Foley 
Catherine  Finn  - 
Fanny  Fitzpatrick 
. Victoria  Marks  - 
Anne  Garmon  - 
Eliza  Behan 

Jane  Holland  - 

Bridget  M‘Donnell 
Mary  Keely 
Dorah  Skeine 

Jane  Costello 
Martha  Moran  - 
Jane  Farrell 
Catherine  Meredyth 
Margaret  Rooney 
Eliza  Keegan  - 
Mary  Flanagan  - 

Anne  Bray 
Mary  O’Brien  . 
Mary  Moran 
Ellen  Collins  - 
Lucy  Boylan 


31  July  1854 
3 June  1845 
22  May  1848 

14  Nov.  1853 
2 Oct.  1843 
7 Feb.  1853 

15  Jan.  1851 
21  July  1854 
24  June  1854 
24  June  1854 
18  June  1850 


3 July  1854 
27  July  184G 

13  June  1848 

2 Oct.  1848 
12  Aug.  1853 
17  Feb.  1854 
27  Aug.  1852 


29  Jan.  1849 
0 Feb.  1854 
21  Oct.  1850 

7 Sept.  1S4G 
19  Sept.  1849 
17  Jan.  1853 
24  Nov.  1856 


18  Jan.  1848 

23  June  1845 
2G  June  1854 

19  Sept.  1849 
28  Nov.  1849 
31  July  1854 


Age  on 
First 

Admission. 


Number  of 
Committed 


Length 
of  Time  to 
which 
the  History 
in  preceding 
Columns 


OBSERVATIONS. 


3 7 18 
1 2 17 


6 1 11 
12  C 11 

12  8 21 
G 5 21 
1 10  23 


5 3 25 

7 8 2G 

8 9 22 
4 2 20 

10  C 18 
12  11  16 
10  4 19 


1 8 18 
G 10  22 


3 7 15 
1 8 27 


3 29 
5 17 


| Yrs.  mo,  days. 
8 12 


16 


' 10 


12  11  20 
7 3 22 
17  8 II 
7 11  24 
10  2 28 
6 3 10 


9 9 20 

12  6 10 
7 10  0 

7 1 2G 

8 7 17 

12  1 4 

4 11  28 

12  10  2G 

13  3 G 
13  8 1G 


15  11  2 
G 11  1 


Discharged  12  April  i860. 

Discharged  9 May  1801. 

Sent  to  Prison  8 March  1861. 

Discharged  31  January  1861. 

Sent  to  prison  12  April  1861. 
Discharged  17  January  1861. 

Sent  to  prison  12  April  1861. 

Sent  to  prison  12  April  1861.  Ex- 
cluded lrom  workhouse. 

Discharged  23d  September  1857. 

Sent  to  prison  19  May  1861. 

Went  from  Baggot-strect  to  a situa 
tion  13  July  18G0. 

Went  from  Baggot-street  to  a situa- 
tion 4 July  I860. 

Discharged  1C  March  1861. 

Sent  to  High  Park  Penitentiary  3 
April  1858.  J 

Discharged  12  April  1861. 

Sent  to  prison  12  April  1861. 

Sent  to  prison  13  April  1861. 


wm£f8lSt 


Sent  to  prison  11  July  1857. 

W“‘  f'°“  *S£«- 


Discharged  18  May  1861. 
Discharged  12  April  1S61. 
Discharged  29  January  1859. 
Sent  to  prison  14  July  1857. 


0.28. 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPOBT  EEOM  THE 


OBSEEVATIONS, 

Kind  of  Order  by  which 
Relief  has  been 
given  under  Section  2. 
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NAMES 

UNIONS. 

Abbeyleix  ... 

Athy  - 

Ballina  - 

Ballinrobe  - - 

Ballymalion  - 
Ballymoney  - 
Ballinglass  - 
Banhridge  ... 

Bawnboy  - 

Boyle  .... 
Callan  - 

Carlow  .... 
Carrick-on-Suir 
Castlecomer  ... 

Celbridge  ... 

Claremorris  ... 
Clogher  .... 
Coleraine  ... 

Cookstown  ... 

Donegal  - 
Downpatrick  - 
Drogheda  - 

Dublin,  South  - 
Dundalk  .... 
Dunmanway  - 
Dunshaughlin  - 

Edenderry  ... 

Enniscorthy  ... 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No,  59. 


NOTES  of  Resolutions  of  Guardians  for  or  against  Superannuation  of  Union 
Officers,  on  Circulars  from  other  Boards  of  Guardians. 


CIRCULAR, 

Read  ; 

Not 

Acknowledged 

Order.  | 

Entered  on 

Minutes. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Abbeyleix 

Antrim 

Ardee 

Armagh 

Athlone 

Athy 


v' 


✓ 


* Deferred. 


Bailieborough  - 

Ballina 

Ballinasloe 

Ballinrobe 

Ballycastle 

Ballymahon 


■y 

•y 

■y 

■y 


Ballymena 

Ballymoney 

Ballyshannon 

Ballyvaghan 

Balrothery 

Ualtinglass 

Banbridge 

Baridon 


Ban  try 


*✓  - 


Bawnboy  - 
Belfast 

Belmullet 

Borrisokane 

Boyle 


'Caberciveen  - - - 

Callan  - 

■Carlow  - - - 

Carrickmacross  - * */ 


Carrick-on-Shannon  - v/ 
Carrick-on-Suir  - 


Cashel 
Castlebar  - 
Castleblaney 


■y 
^ / 
✓ 


Castlecomer 
Castlederg 
Castlerea  - 
Castletown 
Cavan 
Celbridge  - 
■Claremorris 
Clifden  - 
Clogheen  - 
Clogher  - 
Clonakilty 


✓ 

‘y 

>y 

■y 

‘y 


* 


V* 


Clones 


•y 

■y 


* If  paid  out  of  Consolidated 

Fund, 

t If  not  paid  out  of  Consoli- 
dated Fund, 

* With  reduction  of  officers* 

salaries. 


■y 


. * If  paid  out  of  Consolidate  d 

Fund. 

4 If  paid  out  of  Consolidated 
Fund. 


■y 
■, / 
■y 


* To  be  considered. 


« y 
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Notes  of  Resolutions  of  Guardians  for  or  against  Superannuation  of  Union  Officers,  ice,— continued. 


1 CIRCULAR 
1 

UNIONS. 

Against. 

Read  ; 

Not 

1,  OBSERVATIONS. 

Acknowledged 

Order. 

Entered  on 

Minutes. 

Clonmel  - 
Coleraine  - 

- 

v' 

Cookstown 
Cootehill  - 

- - 

y 

Cork 

Corrofin  - 

✓ 

y 

Croom  - - 

✓ 

* 

Delvin  - 

- 

- 

- 

V 

* To  be  considered. 

Dingle  - 

Donaghmore 

Donegal  - - - 

Downpatrick 

* 

y 

Drogheda 

- 

. 

. 

Dromore,  West 
Dublin,  North  - 

*y 

* Deferred. 

Dublin,  South  - 

Dundalk 

Dunfanaghy 

Dungannon 

- - 

- - 

y 

y 

Dungarvan 

y 

Dunmanway 
Dunshaughlin  - 

! * 

- 

y 

Edenderry 
Ennis  - 

✓ 

v' 

Enniscorthy 

Enniskillen 

Ennistymon 

' 

- 

y 

Permoy  - 

- - 

v' 

Galway  - 

*y 

- 

- 

- 

* If  paid  out  of  Consolidated 

Glennamaddy  - 

* V" 

- - 

- - 

- - 

Fund. 

* If  paid  out  of  Consolidated 

Glenties  - 
Glin  - 

- - 

- - 

- - 

•/ 

Fund. 

Gorey  - 

Gort  - 

- - 

v 1 

* Postponed, 

Gortin  - 

Granard  - 

y 

* 

Inishowen 

- 

- 

✓ 

Kanturk  - 
Kells 

y 

Kenmare  - 
Kilkeel  - 
Kilkenny 

y 

V 

Killadysert 
Killala  - - - 

Killarney  - 
Kilmacthomas  .- 

y . 

: : 

v' 

Kilmallock 

- - 

*y 

- , 

” Deferred. 

Kilrush  - 

Kinsale  - - . 

y 

■ 

Larne 

Letterkenny 

y 

Limerick 

Lisburn  - - - - 

y 

y 

Lismore  - 

y 

0.28.  3 1 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


App.  No.  59  Nwss-of  Resolutions  of  Guard  fans  foror  against  Superannuation  of  Union  Officers,  &c.— continued. 


Lisnaskea  - 
Listowel  - 
Londonderry 
Longford  - 
Loughrea  - 
Lowtherstown 
Lurgan 


Macroom  - «■ 

Magherafelt 

Mallow 

Manorhamilton  - 
Midleton  - 
Milford  - 
Millstreet  - 
Mitchelstown 
Mohill  - 
Monaghan 
Mount  Bellew  - 
Mount  Melick  - 
Mullingar 


Naas 
Navan 
Nenagh  - 
Newcastle 
Newport  - 
New  Ross 
Newry 

Newtownards  - 
Newtownlimavady 


Oldcastle  - 

Omagh 

Oughterard 


Parsonstown 

Portumna 

Rath  down 

Rathdrum 

Rathkeale 

Roscommon 

Roscrea 


Scariff 

Shillelagh 

Skibbereen 

Skull 

Sligo 

Strabane  - 

Stranorlar 

Strokestown 


Thomastown 
Thurles 
Tipperary  - 
Tobercurry 
Tralee 


Read; 

Order. 


Not 

Acknowledged, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


* Deferred. 

* Deferred. 


Approved  at  one  meeting*  Op- 
posed at  another  meeting. 

Division,  11  to  6. 

* If  paid  out  of  Consolidated 
Fund. 
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Narss  of  Resolutions  of  Guardians  for  oi-against  Superamm.tion-of  Union  Officers,  kc.— continued.  App.  No. 


CIRCULAR 

k " " 

UNIONS. 

For 

Against. 

Read; 

Not 

Acknowledged. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Order. 

Entered  on 

Minutes. 

Trim  - 

Tuam  ... 

Tulla 

■- 

*V 

- - 

* Deferred. 

Tullamore 

*V 

■ - - 

* Deferred. 

Urlingford 

- 

\ V 

Waterford 

Westport  --- 

Wexford  - 

✓ 

Y'oughal  --- 

v* 

Totals  - - 

f73 

12 

39 

41 

t Bantry  and  Siibbereen  Unions  passed  resolutions  against  superannuations,  subsequently 
to  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  it.  J 


SUMMARY. 

For  superannuation  . 

Against  superannuation. 

Circular  read.  No  order  made  thereon  - 
Circular  not  entered  or  acknowledged  on  minutes  - 

Total  Number  of  Unions 
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Appendix,  No.  61. 


Industrial  Training  in  Workhouse  Schools— (Question  7880). 


Notes  taken  from  Inspectors’  Periodical  Reports  on  the  State  of*  the  Workhouses  in  their 
Districts. 


These  reports,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  not 
made  specially  with  reference  to  the  industrial 
training,  regular  and  sustained  training,  and  em- 
ployment being  the  rule,  and  omission  or  neglect 
of  the  observance  of  the  regulations  in  that 
respect  being  exceptional : but,  in  many  cases, 
the  reports  contain  remarks  directly  bearing  on 
the  subject 

In  comparisons,  as  regards  the  numbers  em- 
ployed, tlie  columns  headed  “ Average  Total 
Number  in  Attendance,”  should  be  used,  other- 
wise, inferences  as  to  the  proportion  of  children 
in  health,  employed,  or  instructed,  may  he 
erroneous. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  the  age  of  the 
**  oldest”  and  “ youngest”  children  of  each  sex, 
most  of  the  children  being  very  young. 

Generally,  the  17th,  22d,  and  23d  Articles  of 
the  Workhouse  Rules  appear  to  have  been  duly 
and  fairly  observed,  though  there  must  have  been 
occasional  exceptions,  owing  to  inefficiency  or 
temporary  illness  of  officers,  epidemic  diseases 
amongst  classes  of  the  children,  and  other  un- 
avoidable causes. 

In  most  unions,  the  eliildren  appear  to  have 
been  usually  takeu  out  for  exercise,  in  pursuance 
of  Art.  27  of  the  General  Workhouse  Regula- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  returns  relate  to  a period  of  the 


year  when  much  out-of-door  work  could  not  be 
done  by  the  children. 

In  many  cases,  the  precise  number  of  children, 
especially  girls,  employed,  is  not  stated  (for 
instance,  see  Kilmaothomas  Union)  ; but  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  Inspector’s  report, 
that  all  the  girls  who  are  fit  are  regularly  em- 
ployed. 

Many  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse  schools 
are  recent  admissions,  and  the  changes  arising 
from  the  ordinary  ingress  and  egress  of  the  chil- 
dren, necessarily  cause  interruptions  in  then- 
training.  ( See  Rathdown  and  Imsliowen  Unions 
for  illustration  of  this.) 

The  boys  and  girls  trained  in  the  workhouse 
are  moreover  sought  for  and  taken  out  as  farm 
servants,  &c.,  &c.  (for  instance,  see  Cork,  Croom, 
Newcastle,  Trim,  and  Tulla). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  success  attending  the 
training  of  children  in  workhouses,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  appeared  from  a special  report 
made  in  May  1861,  by  Mr.  Horsley,  r.L.i.,  in 
the  Millstrect  Union,  that  out  of  400  girls  who 
had  arrived  at  maturity  in  the  workhouse  during 
the  preceding  eight  years,  but  four  were  found  to 
have  turned  out  badly. 

11  June  1861.  W.  D.  W. 


Abbeyleix  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  lotli 
April  1861,  favourably  of  the  state  of  the  school. 
The  boys  in  the  school  were  very  young,  but 
seven  out  of  eight  were  instructed  on  the  work- 
house  land,  and  all  the  girls  were  employed  in 
sewing,  knitting,  making  up  clothes,  &c. 

Antrim  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  21st 
December  1860.  The  schools  well  conducted. 
ABB  the  elder  boys  who  were  not  at  trades  were 
receiving  agricultural  instruction : four  were 
taught  shoemaking,  and  one  tailoring : 12  of  the 
girls  taught  sewing  or  knitting.  The  age  of  the 
eldest  girl  was  12. 

Artbvc  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  7 th 
December  I860.  The  schools  well  conducted. 
All  the  hoys  able  to  work  were  employed  on  the 
workhouse  land,  amd  one  was  taught  tailoring : 

18  girls  taught  t©  sew. 

Armagh  Union.- — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  29th 
Jauuaujy  1861-  The  workhouse  in  good  Older. 

19  hoys  taught  sagritculture,  and  11  girls  sewing 
or  kmittimg- 

Atklam  Union.- — -Dr.  Rrodie  reported,  29th 
March  1861.  The  workhouse,  generally,  in  asatis- 
factarv  state.  Measles  had  been  prevalent  among 
the  children,  but  14  out  of  24  boys  were  instructed 
on  the  land,  and  forar  in  taioring : and  27  girls 
in  sewing,  household  work,  atnd  baking. 

Atkg  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  27th  March 
1861.  The  employment  of  alii  the  inmates  (able 
to  work),  and  their  dassiScation  satisSaetoiy. 


Twelve  boys  instructed  in  agriculture,  two  shoe- 
making,  and  one  baker ; 26  girls  taught  sewing 
and  knitting,  and  washing. 

Bailicborough  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported, 
13th  April  1S61.  The  literary  instruction  of  the 
children,  considering  their  tender  age,  not  unsa- 
tisfactory. There  were  only  seven  young  boys 
and  six  girls  in  the  school,  and  “ measles  •”  had 
recently  been  prevalent  among  them. 

Baltina  Union. — The  regular  inspector  of  the 
union  has  been  unwell  for  some  time  : according 
to  the  last  reports  from  him  (Mr.  Lucas)  and  Mr. 
R.  Hamilton  (sent  specially),  the  schools  ap- 
peared to  he  satisfactorily  managed.  Eight  boys 
were  taught  agriculture,  and  one  tailoring,  in 
February  1861,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Hamilton; 
and  12  agriculture,  and  four  tailoring  ; and  12 
girls  were  instructed  in  household  work,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Lucas  in  July  1860. 

Baltinasloe  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  23d 
March  1861.  Schools  continue  fairly  conducted. 
Girls  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  boys  em- 
ployed on  workhouse  land  when  the  weather 
permitted.  Considering  the  tender  years  of  the 
girls,  the  only  additional  training  they  were  ca- 
llable of  was  washing,  which  Dr.  Brodie  stated  he 
would  communicate  with  the  guardians  about. 

Ballinrobe  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  2d  May 
1861,  satisfactorily  as  to  the  schools.  Ten  boys 
taught  on  the  workhouse  land,  and  four  taught 
tailoring ; 10  girls  instructed  -in  sewing,  A large 
number 
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number  of  the  more  grown  girls  were  recently 
under  medical  treatment  for  bronchitis. 

Ballycastle  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
3d  April  1861,  that  the  school  children  had  made 
progress,  and  that  the  teacher  was  attentive  to 
them.  Six  boys  worked  on  the  workhouse  land, 
the  others  being  all  small ; six  of  the  girls  were 
taught  sewing. 

Ballymahon  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  22d 
April  i861.  The  answering  of  the  school  children 
satisfactory.  Eight  boys  out  of  14  were  taught 
on  the  workhouse  land,  and  12  girls  out  of  23 
were  instructed  in  sewing. 

Ballymena  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  22d 
December  1860.  The  w orkhouse  in  good  order. 
All  the  boys  able  to  work  were  instructed  on  the 
workhouse  land ; one  was  taught  shoemaking, 
and  10  girls  sewing  and  knitting. 

Ballymoney  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  report- 
ed, 3d  April  1861.  The  workhouse  in  a highly 
satisfactory  state,  and  the  schools  satisfactorily 
managed.  18  boys  were  taught  on  the  work- 
house  land,  and  12  girls  were  instructed  in 
sewing. 

Bally  shannon  Union. — This  workhouse  has 
been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  time, 
owing  to  inefficient  officers,  who  have  recently 
been  removed.  Mr.  Hamilton  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary, that  12  of  the  boys  were  employed  on  the 
workhouse  land,  it  was  stated  ; but  that  none  of 
the  15  girls  (mostly  young,  apparently),  were 
trained.  There  is  a prospect  of  the  workhouse 
being  in  better  order  before  long.  Mr.  Lucas 
had  reported  in  October  1860,  that  the  girls  were 
employed  in  household  work,  and  the  boys  (who 
were  all  very  young)  about  the  house  according 
to  their  capacity. 

Ballyvaughan  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported, 
October  1860.  The  workhouse  not  in  good  order 
generally,  but  the  schools  were  improving.  Very 
few  children,  and  those  young.  No  special  in- 
dustrial training. 

' Balrotliery  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 
21  January  1861.  Workhouse  generally  in  good 
order.  Literary  instruction  of  children  reason- 
ably attended  to  in  some  branches,  backward  in 
others.  Personal  appearance  of  female  children 
showed  want  of  attention.  The  Commissioner 
addressed  the  guardians  on  this  point,  and  re- 
commended that  the  schoolmistress  should  be 
cautiofied.  14  of  20  boys  were  trained  on  the 
workhouse  land,  and  seven  out  of  nine  girls 
were  taught  sewing. 

Baltinylass  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  16th 
April  1861.  The  workhouse  in  a most  satisfactory 
state,  and  the  land  attached  to  the  workhouse  very 
well  managed.  Nine  out  of  18  boys  instructed 
in  practical  agriculture,  and  11  out  of  15  girls  in 
sewing,  knitting,  and  cleaning  their  .dormitories 
and  school-room  ; one  boy  with  baker. 

Banbridge  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  18th 
December  1860.  The  schools  fairly  conducted. 
10  boys  taught  agriculture,  and  nine  girls  sewing 
or  knitting. 

Bandon  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  18th 
May  1861.  The  school  generally  satisfactory.  He 
recommended  the  removal  of  some  of  the  more 
grown  girls  from  the  school,  to  be  employed  more 
lully  in  housework,  and  this  has  been  suggested 
to  the  guardians,  and  done.  All  the  boys  (12)  do 
such  work  as  they  are  fit  for  on  the  workhouse 
land.  12  girls  were  employed  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, and  the  rest  in  scouring  and  laundry. 

Bantry  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  9th 
0.28. 


May  1861.  The  children  clean,  neat,  and  health-  App.  No.6L 

ful  in  appearance.  That  boys,  few  in  number  and  

very  young,  were  employed  only  in  weeding  on 
the  land,  and  two  out  of  the  four  girls  in  plain 
sewing  and  household  work. 

Bawnboy  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 

29th  May  1861,  that  proper  attention  appeared 
to  be  paid  to  the  literary  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion of  the  children.  Four  of  the  boys  were 
regularly  employed  on  workhouse  land,  the  rest 
too  young  to  work ; five  girls  sewing,  the  others 
small. 

Belfast  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  12th 
April  1861.  The  workhouse  clean  and  orderly  in 
every  department,  and  the  schools  now  well  con- 
ducted. 31  boys  taught  on  workhouse  land,  16 
taught  tailoring,  and  14  shoemaking;  20  girls 
sewing,  and  26  knitting,  and  these  girls  wash 
twice  a week. 

Belmullet  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 

21st  Februai-y  1861.  The  children  healthy,  and 
their  education  apparently  attended  to.  Five  girls 
taught  sewing.  Mr.  Lucas  had  reported,  in  a 
previous  report,  that  the  children  were  all  very 
young,  and  not  capable  of  receiving  industrial 
training. 

Borrisokane  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  July 

1860.  Children  sent  to  Roscrea  Workhouse 
School.  Land  round  the  workhouse  well  tilled, 
but  not  entirely  by  pauper  labour,  in  consecjuence 
of  the  small  number  in  the  house. 

Boyle  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  6th  March 

1861.  The  boys’  school  not  very  satisfactory, 
but  there  was  a new  teacher.  Girls’  school 
very  creditable,  and  industrial  employment  well  at- 
tended to ; 14  boys  employed  on  workhouse  land, 
and  16  girls  in  sewing. 

Cahirciveen  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  24th 
April  1861.  Classification,  discipline,  and  indus- 
trial employment  well  maintained.  School  well 
taught,  and  moral  training  well  carried  out.  Boys 
employed  in  culture  of  green  crops  according  to 
strength  and  age ; five  out  of  seven  girls  in  house- 
hold work  and  plain  sewing. 

Callan  Union.  — Mr.  V'.  Hamilton  reported, 

March  1861.  The  schools  in  tolerable  order ; the 
male  teacher  devoting  himself  to  the  agricultural 
training  of  the  boys,  some  of  whose  “ copy  books  ” 
were  not  satisfactory,  however:  12  out  of  20 
boys  were  instructed  on  the  workhouse  land ; four 
were  taught  shoemaking,  and  five  tailoring.  All 
the  girls  seem  to  be  employed,  so  far  as  they  are 
able,  in  washing,  scouring,  knitting,  sewing,  and 
house-work. 

Carlow  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton  reported, 

12th  March  1861.  Eight  boys  taught  tailoring, 
four  shoemaking,  and  the  rest  on  the  workhouse 
land;  12  girls  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and 
house-work.  Mr.  Hamilton  considered  the  in- 
dustrial training  fairly  carried  out. 

Carr ic/ann  cross  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 

27th  December  1860.  18  boys  instructed  on  work- 
house  land  out  of  21,  and  12  girls  out  of  14  sew 
or  knit. 

Carrick  on  Shannon  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  re- 
ported, March  1861.  School  only  middling; 
three  boys  learn  shoemaking,  and  10  out  of  17 
girls,  sewing. 

Garrick  on  Suit • Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton  re- 
ported, 1st  May  1861.  The  industrial  training, 

“ fair.”  All  the  boys  were  instructed  on  the 
workhouse  land,  and  one  with  baker.  All  the 
girls,  according  to  capacity,  taught  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  and  house-work. 
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Cashel  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton  reported, 
January  1861.  All  boys  of  fit  age,  who  are  not 
at  trades,  instructed  on  workhouse  land ; 12  shoe- 
makers, three  tailors,  two  messengers.  All  girls 
knitting,  sewing,  &c.  &c. 

Castlebar  Union. — Mr.  Lucas  did  not  report 
favourably  of  the  school  in  September  last.  Since 
then  there  is  reason  to  think  there  is  some 
improvement.  Thirteen  out  of  16  boys  taught 
on  workhouse  land,  and  two  tailoring.  There 
were  only  four  girls,  one  of  whom  was  employed 
in  the  household  work. 

Castleblayney  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 
3d  January  1861,  that  the  elder  boys  were  em- 
ployed on  the  land  when  the  weather  permitted ; 
two  taught  tailoring.  10  out  of  16  girls  learn- 
ing to  sew. 

Castlecomer  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  16th 
April  1861.  Workhouse  very  satisfactory  in  all 
respects.  School  on  the  whole  progressive  and 
satisfactory;  three  out  of  four  boys  taught  on 
workhouse  land ; and  eight  of  the  girls,  who  were 
able,  employed  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  cleaning 
dormitory  and  schoolroom,  and  washing. 

Castleclerg  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
12th  March  1861.  Children  very  young.  One  of 
the  four  boys  works  on  workhouse  land,  and  two 
of  the  four  girls  sew. 

Castlerea  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  16th 
"February  1861.  16  boys  instructed  on  land. 

Eight  out  of  1 1 girls  taught  sewing. 

Castletown  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  26th 
April  1861.  Discipline,  classification,  and  indus- 
trial employment  fairly  carried  out.  The  boys 
employed  in  reading  and  culture  of  green  crops, 
and  eight  out  of  17  girls  in  household  work  and 
plain  sewing. 

Cavan  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  29th  Sep- 
tember 1860,  that  the  girls  and  boys  are  employed, 
when  required,  according  to  their  strength,  to 
assist  in  the  routine  house-work.  Five  boys 
taught  tailoring. 

Celbridge  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  27th 
March  1861.  The  classification  and  employment 
of  the  workhouse  inmates  satisfactory.  Two  boys 
instructed  on  workhouse  land;  two  as  tailors; 
and  10  girls  out  of  13  in  knitting,  sewing,  and 
household  work. 

Claremorris  Union.  — Mr.  Lucas  reported,  De- 
cember 1860.  Children  very  young ; some  boys 
weed,  and  do  light  work ; seven  girls  sew,  &c. 

Clifden  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  26th  May 
1861.  All  the  school  children  of  tender  age,  and 
consequently  very  little  industrial  employment. 
A few  of  the  girls  assist  in  the  household  work, 
and  the  boys  are  employed  on  the  workhouse 
ground. 

Cloglieen  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  20th 
April  1861.  The  workhouse  in  good  order,  but 
the  children  for  some  short  time  without  a teacher, 
pending  a new  appointment.  All  the  boys  do 
such  work  as  they  are  capable  of,  and  10  girls 
employed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  housework. 
Washing  by  the  girls  was  about  to  be  com- 
menced. 

Clogher  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
April  1861.  The  schoolmistress  attentive  to  her 
duties ; the  boys  considered  too  small  for  work  on 
the  land ; seven  girls  instructed  in  sewing. 

Clonakilty  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported, 
March  1861.  Most  of  the  children  now  in  school 
very  young;  teacher  not  very  efficient;  three 
boys  employed  on  workhouse  land,  and  three  in 


tailoring  and  shoemaking  occasionally;  six  ofi-ls 
out  of  11  "in  sewing  and  making  up  wards. 

Clones  Union.  — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported 
February  1861.  The  children  healthy  and  clean  • 
a large  number  very  young;  six  out  of  10  boys 
employed  on  workhouse  land ; and  three  out  of 
eight  girls  sewing. 

Clonmel  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton  reported 
May  1861.  The  several  departments  of  work- 
house  in  good  order ; industrial  training  of  children 
fairly  attended  to;  all  the  boys  of  an  age  suit- 
able employed  on  land  attached  to  workhouse- 
40  girls  employed  sewing  and  knitting,  and  16 
washing. 

Coleraine  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
March  1861.  The  children  had,  many  of  them* 
just  had  hooping  cough;  the  teachers  seemed 
attentive  to  their  duties ; eight  boys  employed  on 
workhouse  land;  two  as  shoemakers;  two  as 
tailors,  and  20  girls  employed  sewing  and  knit- 
ting. 

Cookstown  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
March  1861.  Children  clean  and  tidy;  with  a 
few  exceptions  mere  infants.  The  boys,  though 
small,  work  according  to  their  ability,  and  seven 
girls  were  instructed  in  sewing. 

Cootehill  Union.  — Mi-.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
February  1861.  School  properly  managed;  10 
boys,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  14 ; five  girls  taught 
sewing. 

Cork  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  14th  May 
1861.  General  condition  of  workhouse  satisfac- 
tory ; numerous  matters  of  detail  attended  to  by 
guardians  as  they  arise ; Board  always  willing  to 
provide  liberally  for  every  want  submitted  to 
them  ; as  to  industrial  training,  the  boys,  by  me- 
dical advice,  released  latterly  from  instruction  at 
trades  in  the  workshops,  and  employed  solely  on 
the  land,  which  they  cultivate  with  fair  success ; 
74  thus  employed. 

Girls  instructed  in  as  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry as  circumstances  admit  of,  and  recent  ar- 
rangements will  now  afford  increased  means  of 
habituating  them  to  cooking  of  a plain  and  rough 
description. 

Mr.  O’Brien  observes,  that  in  many  unions 
sufficient  hands  are  not  now  to  be  found  to  exe- 
cute the  ordinary  work  of  the  house,  affording 
sufficient  proof  that  the  vast  numbers  of  girls 
heretofore  trained  in  them  have  not  been  found 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fit  themselves  for 
continued  employment  outside,  so  far  as  it  has 
offered : 106  girls  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting, 
and  house-work;  10  in  fancy  work,  and  40  in 
the  laundry. 

Corojin  Union. — Mr.  R.  Bourke  reported,  April 
1861.  The  schools  upon  the  whole  satisfactory ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  address  the  guardians  as 
to  some  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  whose  school  roll  was  in  arrear.  No 
account  of  industrial  training,  but  the  children 
seem  to  be  all  young. 

Croom  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  March 
1861.  Workhouse  creditable  to  the  several 
officers.  The  boys  all  assist  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  under  the  master’s  superintendence,  but 
the  men  and  boys  in  the  workhouse  put  together 
are  not  able  to  cultivate  all  the  land  under  crops 
without  the  assistance  of  a paid  labourer,  who  is 
consequently  employed  all  the  year  round.  “ As 
soon  as  the  boys  come  to  any  measure  of  strength 
fitting  them  for  employment,  they  are  anxiously 
sought,  and  taken  out  of  the  workhouse.”  Five 
girls  learning  needlework. 

Delvin 
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Deloin  Union.- — Mr.  Otway  reported,  January 
1861.  Schoolmistress  ill  in  bed  ; but  the  school- 
room in  very  good  order,  and  - perfectly  clean. 
School  children  showed  the  care  and  attention 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
teacher.  The  boys  all  young.  Five  girls 
instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  assisting  to 
clean  dormitories,  &c.  Six  gilds  in  attendance  on 
the  school  roll. 

Dingle  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported.  May 
1861.  Discipline,  classification,  and  industrial  em- 
ployment officially  maintained.  Discipline  and 
moral  training  carefully  attended  to  in  the  schools ; 
16  out  of  .27  boys  employed  on  workhouse  land, 
and  12  out  of  20  girls  in  household  work  and 
plain  sewing. 

Donaghmore  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported, 
March  1861.  Classification  properly  attended  to, 
and  all  the  inmates  capable  of  working  employed. 
Only  one  really  able-bodied  inmate.  No  school 
return ; children  sent  to  Roscrea  under  District 
Schools  Order. 

Donegal  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
February  1861.  Children  clean  and  healthy,  ami 
schoolmistress  attentive  ; boys  young ; five  "out  of 
seven  girls  employed  sewing. 

Downpatrick  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 
April  1861.  Boys’  school  well  conducted;  girls’ 
school  fairly.  All  the  boys  able  to  work  employed 
on  workhouse  land;  17  out  of  30  girls  sew  or 
knit. 

Drogheda  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 
April  1861.  Progress  of  boys  in  school  satisfac- 
tory. The  industrial  instruction  of  the  girls  re- 
ceives more  attention  than  was  the  case.  The 
boys  were  not,  however,  sufficiently  employed  on 
the  land:  11  employed  as  tailors;  and  16  girls 
knitting  or  sewing.  The  boys’  training  would  be 
better  attended  to  in  future. 

Dromore,  West,  Union.—  Mr.  R.  Hamilton 
reported,  February  1861.  Children  healthy  and 
clean ; nearly  all  very  young ; three  girls  sew. 

Dublin,  North,  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 
December  1860.  The  business  of  the  establish- 
ment carried  on  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  man- 
nex-,  and  discipline  well  maintained.  The  children 
make  fair  progress ; 40  boys  instructed  on  work- 
house  land  ; 12  in  shoemaking  ; and  12  in  tailor- 
ing ; 85  girls  taught  knitting  and  sewing. 

Dublin,  South,  Union. — Mi-.  Otway  reported, 
August  1860.  Male  department  clean,  and  in 
good  order  in  every  respect.  Classification  and 
employment  of  the  inmates  satisfactory;  203 
boys  and  men  employed  and  instructed  in  various 
ways.  F emale  department  perfectly  clean,  and 
in  good  order,  and  the  employment  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  inmates  duly  attended  to.  250  females 
(able  and  infirm),  employed  in  different  kinds  of 
works,  namely,  sewing,  knitting,  shoebinding, 
picking  fibre,  and  quilting.  58  able  young  wo- 
men in  laundry.  “ Garden  sheds”  occupied  by 
females  of  improper  character,  clean  and  in  good 
order  m every  respect.  Nursery  children  clean 
and  well  attended  to.  Schools  well  attended  to. 
•in  the  school,  called  the  “ Protestant  School,”  30 
girls  sew,  knit,  wash,  and  assist  to  make  up  dor- 
mitories. In  the  “ Trades  Boys’  School  ” 57  boys 
taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentering,  or 
weaving. 

In  a subsequent  report  in  April  1861,  Mr. 
Utway  stated,  that  the  workhouse  “£'as  a whole, 
jmd  in  most  of  its  leading  features  is,  and  has 
been,  in  a satisfactory  state,  clean,  and  in  good 
order,  especially  in  the  female  departments ; the 


classification  of  inmates  fairly  attended  to,  and 
their  employment  generally  sufficient.”  The  state 
of  some  of  the  young  females  has,  however,  con- 
tinued very  unsatisfactory,  and  remedial  mea- 
sures, which  had  been  before  proposed  by  Mr. 
Otway  to  the  guardians,  have  been  again  pressed 
upon  the  guardians’  consideration.  The  guar- 
dians have,  however,  again  postponed  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  recommendations.  Mr.  Otway 
promised  a further  report  as  to  the  state  of  the 
schools. 

The  report  has  since  been  furnished  ; it 
showed,  on  the  6th  June,  120  out  of  202  o-irls 
variously  employed,  58  of  these  being  between 
five  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  46  boys  learning 
trades. 

Dundalk  Union.— Mr.  Robinson  reported,  April 
1861.  Boys’  school,  fairly  conducted.  Girls  im- 
proving ; seven  boys  employed  on  land,  two  as 
tailors;  13  out  of  23  girls  taught  to  sew. 

Dunfanagliy  Union.— Mr.  R.  Hamilton  re- 
ported, February  1861.  Schoolmistress  atten- 
tive. Workhouse  in  good  order.  Very  few  chil- 
dren. Two  boys  employed  on  premises ; and  three 
girls  out  of  five  sewing. 

Dungannon  Union.— Mr.  Robinson  reported, 
January  1861.  Workhouse  in  good  order ; grounds 
neat,  and  much  improved.  Boys’  school  well  con- 
ducted ; girls’  school  very  unsatisfactory.  Guar- 
dians communicated  with  on  the  subject,  and 
requested  to  obtain  the  schoolmaster’s  resigna- 
tion. All  the  boys  to  be  employed  on  workhouse 
land  as  soon  as  the  weather  admitted  of  it;  seven 
girls  knitting  or  sewing. 

Dungarvan  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported, 
April  1861.  Workhouse  improving  in  condition. 
16  boys  out  of  27  instructed  on  lvorkhouse 
ground ; and  20  out  of  30  girls  in  sewing,  wash- 
ing, and  house-work. 

Dunmanway  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported, 
March  1861.  School  somewhat  improved.  All 
boys  who  are  able  do  light  work  on  the  work- 
house  land ; five  out  of  13  girls  sewing  and  house- 
work. 

Dunshaughlin  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 
January  1861.  All  the  boys  employed  on  work- 
house  land  when  the  weather  admits ; one  shoe- 
making ; 10  girls  sew  or  knit. 

Edenderry  Union.. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  January 
1861.  Classification  and  employment  of  inmates 
attended  to.  12  boys  assist  occasionally  in  weed- 
ing and  light  work  on  the  workhouse  land.  20 
girls  sewing,  knitting,  and  cleaning  rooms ; and 
15  washing  twice  a week. 

Ennis  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  March 
1.861..  12  boys  employed  on  workhouse  land, 
six  tailors,  seven  weavers.  All  girls  capable  of 
being  instructed  taught  needlework. 

Enniscorthy  Union.— Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  March 
1861.  All  the  boys  taught  on  workhouse  land. 
Eight  tailors,  eight  shoemakers,  and  the  girls 
taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  housework.  “ In- 
dustrial training  fair.” 

Enniskillen  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported. 
May  1861.  Workhouse  clean,  and  in  good 
order.  Children  regularly  taken  out  for  exer- 
cise, and  very  healthy.  22  boys  work  on  land, 
four  as  tailors ; eight  girls  sew ; the  rest,  too 
young. 

Ennistymon  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported, 
March  1861.  School  backward.  Three  boys 
tailoring  ; four  girls  at  needlework.  Guardians 
communicated  with  on  the  subject  with  a view  to 
improvement. 
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Fermoy  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  April 
1861.  Workhouse  in  excellent  order.  All  the 
boys  instructed  on  workhouse  land  ; and  14  girls 
in  sewing,  washing,  and  house-work. 

Galway  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  Decem- 
ber 1860.  Girls’  schools  not  satisfactory,  but 
the  schoolmistress  had  been  acting  as  matron. 
Boys’  school  satisfactory.  No  industrial  return 
attached  to  the  report. 

Glennemaddy  Union.  — Dr.  Brodie  reported, 
May  1861.  School  children  very  young.  Boys 
occasionally  employed  on  workhouse  land  ; girls 
in  making  and  mending  clothing,  cleaning,  and 
minding  younger  children. 

Glenties  Union.  — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
March  1861.  Boys  work  according  to  their 
ability  on  the  workhouse  premises  ; six  out  of 
eight  girls  taught  sewing. 

Glin  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  13th  April 
1861.  Discipline,  classification  and  employment 
fairly  carried  out.  The  boys  “ practise  only”  on 
the  workhouse  land ; five  out  of  seven  girls  taught 
.sewing  and  household  work. 

Gorey  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  February 
1861.  Workhouse  satisfactory  in  all  respects, 
.and  land  well  managed,  considering  available 
hands.  Mr.  Otway  was  unable  to  make  a special 
report  as  to  the  schools  on  this  occasion,  but  pro- 
mised a further  report. 

Gort  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  6th  March 
1861.  Workhouse  more  clean  and  orderly  than 
on  previous  inspection.  Children  all  very  young, 
and  no  special  training  apparently. 

Gortin  Union.  — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
March  1861.  Workhouse  clean  and  in  fair  order ; 
very  small  number  of  inmates ; no  school  report. 
There  is  a district  schools’  order  between  Omagh 
and  Gortin  Unions. 

Granard  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  April 
1861.  The  schools  fairly  conducted ; and  he 
promised  a further  report  as  to  training,  &c.  Ir- 
regularities in  the  management  of  the  workhouse 
had  just  been  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Inishowen  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hafniiton  reported, 
March  1861.  Nearly  all  the  children  admitted 
since  his  last  report,  and  they  would  go  out  again 
in  the  summer.  The.  boys  who  are  able  work  on 
the  premises  ; five  out  of  seven  girls  taught  sew- 
ing. 

Kanturk  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  April 
,1861.  The  children  had  been  delicate,  but  their 
health  was  much  improved.  All  the  boys  do 
light  work  on  the  workhouse  land  ; 13  girls  taught 
sewing,  and  make  up  their  wards. 

Kells  Union.  — Mr.  Otway  reported,  April 
1861.  Classification  and  employment  of  the  in- 
mates satisfactory.  The  land  in  pretty  fair  order 
considering  the  almost  total  Avant  of  hands  at  the 
master’s  disposal.  Two  paid  labourers  recently 
employed ; five  out  of  ten  boys  Avorked  on  the 
land;  five  boys  employed  in  baking,  tailoring, 
and  shoemaking  ; six  gii’ls  knitting,  sewing,  and 
house-work. 

Kenmare  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  March 
1861.  Discipline,  classification,  and  industrial 
occupation  fairly  carried  out ; 14  boys  employed 
on  the  Avorkhouse  land,  and  18  girls  in  household 
Avorlc  and  plain  seAving. 

Kilkeel  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  Jan. 
1861.  Workhouse  not  in  a satisfactory  state. 
The  guardians  Avere  addressed  on  the  subject. 
Four  boys  employed  on  Avorkhouse  land  ; seven 
out  of  tAvelve  girls  stated  to  be  learning  to  sew. 

Kilkenny  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton  reported. 


February  1861.  Workhouse  in  fair  order.  All 
the  boys  of  an  age  employed  on  the  Avorkhouse 
land,  four  acres;  four  as  tailors,  and  one  as  a 
shoemaker  occasionally  ; all  the  girls  fit  to  work 
appear  to  be  employed  in  knitting,  sewing,  and 
scouring. 

Killadysert  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  No- 
vember 1860.  Workhouse  not  very  efficiently 
managed.  Children  generally  very  young.  The 
boys  out  of  school-hours  are  occupied  in  assisting 
in  cultivating  the  ground,  but  had  not  received 
as  much  attention  as  Avas  desirable,  the  master 
Avho  had  acted  as  schoolmaster  not  being  able  to 
attend  to  them.  A neAv  female  teacher  has  re- 
cently been  appointed ; the  girls  taught  some 
plain  needleAvork.  A report  made  in  .Tune  1861 
much  to  the  same  effect.  The  inspector’s  atten- 
tion has  been  recently  directed  to  this  Avorkhouse 
and  a further  report  requested. 

Killala % Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
February  1861.  “ The  children  in  this  Avork- 

house are  little  more  than  infants.”  “ The  young 
children  look  healthy.” 

Killarney  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported.  May 
1861.  Classification  and  industrial  occupation 
well  carried  out  among  the  several  classes.  Boys 
and  girls  healthy  and  cheerful,  the  younger 
children  especially  presenting  a most  gratifying 
appearance ; 20  out  of  36  boys  instructed  on 
the' Avorkhouse  land;  28  girls  out  of 46  employed 
in  plain  seAving,  knitting,  Avashing,and  household 
work. 

Kilmacthomas  Union. — Mr.  Hamilton  reported, 
April  1861.  “ The  house  is  now  a pattern  of 

neatness,  good  order  and  regularity.”  “ Industrial 
training  good.”  Six  boys  instructed  on  Avork- 
house land,  and  the  girls  in  sewing,  washing,  and 
knitting. 

Kilmalloch  Union.  — Mr.  Bourke  reported, 
March  1861.  Workhouse  generally  satisfactory. 
13  boys  employed  on  the  land,  and  eight  as 
tailors ; a class  of  about  20  girls  learn  needle- 
work. 

Kilrush  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  April 
1861.  Needlevvork  is  regularly  taught  to  the 
girls,  and  the  boys  Avork  on  the  farm.  There  is 
a farm  and  an  agriculturist,  but  horses  and  paid 
labour  are  made  use  of  in  cultivating  it,  and  the 
space  about  the  house  is  as  much  as  the  boys  can 
cultivate  and  dress. 

Kinsale  Union:-c—~hix.  O’Brien  reported,  May 
1861.  Children  nearly  all  very  young.  Six  boys 
do  light  Avork,  such  as  weeding ; five  girls  sew 
and  make  up  Avards. 

Larne  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  April 
1861.  All  boys  able  to  work  employed  on  land ; 
20  girls  knit  and  seAv. 

Letterkenny  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
May  1861.  Children  clean  and  tidy ; several  of 
those  present  recently  admitted  ; six  boys  work 
on  land,  and  six  girls  taught  sewing. 

Limerick  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  Feb- 
ruary 1861.  There  had  been  considerable  pres- 
sure for  relief  in  this  Avorkhouse,  and  employment 
had  not  been  efficiently  carried  out,  especially 
among  the  young  able-bodied  females  ; 18  boys 
taught  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  and  35  girls 
needleAvork.  They  also  perform  such  part  of  the 
household  Avork  as  belongs  to  their  own  apartments. 

Lislmrn  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  De- 
cember 1860.  About  15  boys  Avork  on  the  land; 
eight  girls  sew  or  knit. 

Lismore  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  April 
1861.  All  the  boys  but  three  work  on  land; 

two 
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two  bake;  17  girls  sew  and  do  housework;  six 
wash. 

Lisnaskca  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported. 
May  1861.  Boys,  except  four,  who  work  on 
land,  too  young  for  employment;  girls,  except 
four,  who  learn  sewing,  too  young  for  work. 

Listowel  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  May 
1861.  Children  very  young,  but  clean,  tidy  and 
healthy ; 12  girls  employed  in  household  work 
and  plain  sewing. 

Londonderry  Union.  — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  re- 
ported, April  1861.  Schools  properly  managed; 
19  boys  work  on  land,  one  tailor,  one  shoemaker; 
.22  girls  taught  sewing. 

Longford  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  March 
1861.  Schoolmistress  rather  indolent,  and  cau- 
tioned ; 14  boys  employed  on  land ; 1 baking ; 
12  girls  sewing. 

Loiig'hrca  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  March 
1861.  The  children  all  of  very  tender  age.  Ho 
special  industrial  training. 

Lowtherstown  Union  (Irvincstoion  Union). — 
Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported,  March  1861.  Children 
in  school  very  young  ; boys  who  are  able  work 
■on  premises.  Four  girls  out  of  11  taught 
sewing. 

Lurgan  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported,  Feb- 
ruary 1861.  Boys’  school  well'  conducted;  fe- 
male teacher  unwell.  All  the  boys  work  on  the 
land  when  there  is  work  going  on  suitable  for 
them.  Nine  girls  sew  or  knit. 

Macroom  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported.  May 
1861.  Children,  few  in  number  and  very  young, 
making  respectable  progress  in  rudimentary 
■education ; clean  and  neat  in  their  persons,  and 
healthy  and  cheerful  in  appearance.  Three  out 
•of  five  girls  instructed  in  sewing  and  household 
work. 

Magherafelt  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  re- 
ported, March  1861.  Twenty-two  boys  work  on 
the  land ; one  employed  in  shoemaking,  one  in 
tailoring ; six  gii'ls  instructed  in  sewing.  Tea- 
•chers  attentive  to  their  duties. 

Mallow  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  May 
1861.  The  children  in  both  schools  look  well. 
The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  female  school 
are  very  young,  and  incapable  of  receiving  much 
instruction,  literary  or  industrial.  All  the  boys 
■do  such  light  work  as  they  are  able  to  perform  ; 
-one  employed  shoemaking ; 24  girls  sew ; six 
wash,  and  12  make  up  wards. 

Manorhamilton  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  re- 
ported, March  1861.  The  children  in  the  school 
looked  clean  and  healthy ; six  boys  work  on  land 
when  weather  permits  ; six  girls  sew. 

Midleton  Union. — Mr.  O’Brien  reported,  April 
1861.  Girls’  school  better  than  the  boys’.  The 
children  all  in  fair  general  condition.  All  the 
boys  work  on  the  land;  15  gixds  employed  in 
sewing  and  house-work ; 4 washing. 

Milford  Union. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton  reported, 
February  1861.  Seven  boys  work  on  the  land; 
six  girls  sew. 

Millstreet  Union.  — Mr.  Horsley  reported, 
April  1861.  Workhouse  in  creditable  condition. 

Discipline  and  classification  fairly  maintained 
among  the  pauper  inmates,  more  than  one-half  of 
whom  are  on  the  medical  officer’s  books.”  The 
sick  carefully  attended  to ; marked  improvement 
m the  school,  and  the  children  making  fair  pro- 
gress, according  to  their  ages  and  capacities. 
“ They  are  under  proper  control,  and  were  very 
clean  and  neat  in  their  persons.”  “ They  are 
taken  out  for  exercise  and  recreation  by  the 

0.28. 


schoolmistress  on  fine  days,  and  they  looked  App,  No.  6i. 
healthy  and  cheerful.”  

“ Boys  employed  in  weeding  and  culture  of 
green  crops  occasionally;  boys  very  young.” 

18  out  of  30  girls  employed  in  sewing  and  house- 
hold work  ; eldest  girl  14,  youngest  3. 

Mitchelstown  Union.  Mr.  O’Brien  reported, 

April  1861.  All  the  boys  do  such  work  as  they 
are  capable  of  on  the  land;  one  shoemaker;  two 
tailors ; five  of  the  girls  employed  in  sewing, 
knitting,  washing,  and  house-work.  A new 
teacher  just  appointed,  to  whom  some  deficiencies 
had  been  pointed  out. 

Mohill  Union. — Mr.  Lucas  reported,  October 

1860.  Such  of  the  boys  as  are  able,  employed 
at  weeding  and  other  light  work;  seven  girls 
instructed  in  sewing. 

Monaghan  Union. — Mr.  Robinson  reported, 

January  1861.  Boys’  school  well  conducted; 
girls’  improved ; but  the  children  generally  do 
not  show  much  intelligence.  Teacher  admo- 
nished ; 12  boys  instructed  on  workhouse  land ; 
nine  girls  learning  to  sew. 

Mount  Bcllew  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported, 

June  1861.  Industrial  employment  of  boys  and 
girls  fairly  attended  to ; 10  boys  on  land ; 2 
tailoring ; 10  girls  sewing  and  household  work. 

Mountmelick  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported, 

March  1861.  Inmates  capable  of  working  duly 
employed;  classification  satisfactory.  12  boys 
instructed  on  workhouse  land ; five  tailors ; three 
shoemakers;  20  girls  sow,  knit,  and  assist  to 
clean  dormitories  and  school-room. 

Mullingar  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  April 

1861.  Employment  and  classification  of  inmates 
satisfactory ; schools  satisfactory ; six  boys  taught 
trades.  No  return  of  girls’  industrial  training. 

Naas  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  January 
1861.  Inmates  duly  classified  and  employed; 
schoolmaster  absent.  (Boys’  school  not  examined 
or  returned.)  36  girls  sew,  knit,  and  do  house- 
hold work  ; 20  of  them  wash  their  own  clothing. 

Navan  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  Decem- 
ber 1860.  The  inmates  capable  of  working  (not 
many)  duly  employed;  six  boys  work  on  the 
site ; three  are  tailors ; three  shoemakers.  12 
girls  sew,  knit,  and  clean  dormitories,  &c. ; four 
of  them  wash,  and  four  spin  three  times  a week. 

Nenagh  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  March 
1861.  Workhouse  improved.  “ The  industrial 
training  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  as  well  attended 
to  as  the  circumstances  admit.”  1 1 boys  work  on 
the  workhouse  land ; four  shoemakers;  two 
tailors ; six  girls  taught  needlework. 

Newcastle  Union.  — Mr.  Horsley  reported, 

April  1861.  Discipline,  classification,  and  indus- 
trial employment  fairly  carried  out.  The  school- 
mistress has  great  difficulty  in  preserving  order 
among  the  boys.  Guardians  averse  to  appoint- 
ing a schoolmaster,  “ as  they  consider  that  within 
the  next  two  months  all  the  older  boys  will  leave 
the  workhouse.”  Boys  practise  in  culture  of 
green  crops ; 20  out  of  30  girls  do  plain  sewing 
and  household  work. 

Neioport  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,  March 
1861.  “ The  school  is  fairly  conducted.”  Eight 
girls  sewing. 

New  Ross  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton  reported, 

March  1861.  “ There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment” in  employment  of  all  classes,  and  industrial 
training  of  the  children,  “ and  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  absence  of  regular  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians ; 25  boys  em- 
ployed on  workhouse  land ; six  tailors ; four 
4 B 3 shoemakers. 
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App.  No.  61.  shoemakers.  Girls  employed  in  sewing,  knitting, 
— — and  household  work. 

Newry  Union. — Mr.  Eobinson  reported,  March 
1861.  Both  schools  well  conducted,  but  the 
male  school  “particularly  satisfactory,  and  very 
creditable  to  the  teacher.”  About  20  boys  work 
on  the  land;  eight  shoemakers;  two  tailors. 
About  20  girls  knit  or  sew. 

Newtown ards  Union. — Mr.  Eobinson  reported, 
February  1861.  Boys’  school  generally  well 
conducted.  Girls’  school  improving;  22  boys 
work  on  land ; three  tailors ; four  shoemakers ; 
18  girls  sew  or  knit. 

Newtown  Limavady  Union. — Mr.  B.  Hamilton 
reported,  March  1861.  “ Every  department  of 
this  workhouse  continues  to  be  kept  in  a highly 
satisfactory  state.”  The  school  is  very  well 
managed,  and  much  attention  paid  to  the  children’s 
industrial  training;  19  boys  employed  on  the 
land  ; five  girls  sewing. 

Oldcastle  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  April 
1861.  Workhouse  satisfactory ; classification 
and  employment  attended  to ; 16  boys  work  on 
land  ; 17  girls  making  and  mending  clothes,  and 
cleaning. 

Omagh  Union. — Mr.  B.  Hamilton  reported, 
March  1861.  Schools  tolerably  well  managed. 
When  weather  permits,  the  boys  will  be  employed 
on  the  land  ; 14  girls  sewing  and  knitting. 

Oughterard  . Union.  — Dr.  Brodie  reported, 
March  1861.  Answering  of  children  satisfac- 
tory (all  young) ; four  girls  taught  sewing. 

Parsonstown  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported, 
November  1860.  Establishment  well  carried  on 
“ in  all  essential  particulars.”  “ The  boys  are  well 
instructed,  and  have  attained  a fair  proficiency  for 
their  time  of  life.”  Girls’  school  not  so  well 
conducted;  14  boys  work  on  land ; five  tailors ; 
13  girls  at  needlework ; six  knitting. 

Portumna  Union.  — Mr.  Bourke  reported, 
November  1860.  Condition  of  workhouse  im- 
proved. Children  very  young ; four  girls  learn- 
ing to  knit ; one  sewing.  Nine  girls,  the  eldest 
nine  years  of  age  and  youngest  three  years  of 
age,  in  school. 

Ratlidown  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  Feb- 
ruary 1861.  “ Classification  and  employment  of 

inmates  satisfactory.”  Boys’  school  clean,  and  in 
good  order.  Girls’  school  “ on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, considering  ages  and  time  at  school  of 
the  girls  ; 9 out  of  31  present  had  come  into  the 
workhouse  during  the  previous  week.”  25  boys 
instructed  on  workhouse  land ; eight  tailors ; 
eight  shoemakers ; three  bakere ; twelve  girls 
sew,  knit,  and  clean  dormitories  and  school- 
room. 

Ratlidown  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported,  April 
1861.  “ School  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory, 
and  reflects  credit  on  the  teacher.”  Five  boys 
employed  as  tailors  ; five  as  shoemakers ; 16  girls 
sew,  knit,  wash,  and  clean  dormitories  and  school- 
room. 

Ratliheale  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  April 
1861.  Workhouse  not  in  superior  order;  master 
old  and  not  very  active  ; matron  young  ; school- 
mistress likewise  inefficient.  (The  Commissioners 
have  since  had  a lengthened  correspondence  with 
the  Guardians  on  this  subject.) 

Roscommon  Union. — Dr.  Brodie  reported,.  May 
• 1861.  “ The  schools  are  fairly  conducted,  and 

the  industrial  employment  of  the  children  fairly 
carried  out.  Of  the  girls,  28  are  sewing,  seven 
baking,  and  the  grown  girls  clean  and  make  up 
their  dormitories;  20  of  the  boys  work  on  the 


farm,  and  two  employed  tailoring.  “ The  <nrls 
presented  a very  cleanly  appearance.” 

Roscrea  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  Novem- 
ber 1860.  Workhouse  “continues  to  be  main- 
tained in  a very  efficient  and  creditable  manner. 
In  all  essential  respects,  as  food,  clothing,  bed- 
ding, fuel,  and  cleanliness,  the  condition  of  the 
establishment  is  satisfactory.  The  industrial  oc- 
cupation of  the  boys  satisfactory.  Ground  well 
tilled,  producing  excellent  crops.”  The  boj's  have 
a robust  appearance.  Boys’  school  satisfactory; 
new  teacher  in  girls’.  “ The  girls  are  practised, 
in  needlework,  and  in  general  work  about  the 
house.”  15  boys  instructed  on  workhouse  land; 
12  girls  learning  needlework. 

[Memorandum. — This  is  a district  school  for' 
Boscrea,  Borrisokane,  and  Donaghmore  Unions.] 

Scariff  Union. — Mr.  Bourke  reported,  Febru- 
ary 1861.  “ The  children  are  so  very  small,  that 
any  effective  industrial  training  is  impossible ;” 
but  the  little  boys  are  set  to  do  what  they  can, 
and  the  girls  assist  in  some  domestic  employ- 
ments. 

Shillelagh  Union. — Mr.  Otway  reported.  May 
1861.  Classification  and  employment  satisfac-. 
tory.  The  land  (25  acres)  well  cultivated.  16 
boys  employed  on  land,  one  tailor,  one  shoe- 
maker ; 22  girls  sewing,  knitting,  and  household 
work ; four  wash  once  a week.  Schools  very 
satisfactory. 

Skibbereen  Union. — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  May 
1861.  Workhouse  in  excellent  order.  Literary 
instruction  and  moral  training  of  the  children 
well  attended  to.  Boys  young;  16  girls  sew,, 
knit,  and  do  household  work. 

Skull  Union.  — Mr.  Horsley  reported,  May 
1861.  Workhouse  in  most  creditable  condition. 
Schoolmistress  inefficient ; a person  of  excellent 
character  and  good  intentions,  but  not  fitted  for 
a teacher.  Besignation  required. 

Sligo  Union.  — Mr.  B.  Hamilton,  February 
1861.  Workhouse  not  very  satisfactory.  Girls’ 
school  well  managed.  New  schoolmaster  just 
appointed ; 11  boys  employed  on  land ; 3 tailors; 
23  girls  sewing.  Schoolmaster  not  yet  taken 
charge  (February). 

Strabane  Union.  — Mr.  B.  Hamilton,  March 
1861.  Master  of  workhouse  just  dismissed. 
Schoolmistress  giving  satisfaction.  Children  clean 
and  healthy.  “ Boys  work  on  premises.”  Six 
girls  out  of  eleven  sewing. 

Stranorlar  Union. — Mr.  B.  Hamilton,  May 
1861.  Workhouse  in  tolerably  good  order.  Boys, 
who  are  able,  work  on  land ; girls  sew.  “ The 
children  look  healthy.” 

Strokestown  Union. — Dr.  Brodie,  April  1861. 
Matron  superintends  girls.  Boys  employed  a 
certain  number  of  hours  on  the  workhouse  farm ; 
14  boys  on  land ; 15  girls  sewing. 

Swineford  Union. — Dr.  Brodie,  March  1861. 
School  fairly  conducted;  12  boys  work  on  land ; 
five  tailoring ; 12  girls  sewing. 

Thomastown  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  May 
1861.  Twenty-six  boys  out  of  29  on  workhouse 
land ; one  shoemaker,  two  bakers;  Girls  do  plain 
sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  washing,  and  household 
work. 

Tliurles  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  January 
1861.  Wox-khouse  not  satisfactory.  Boys  work 
on  land  ; four  tailors.  Girls  sew  and  do  house- 
hold work.  (It  did  not  appear  from  the  report 
whether  there  was  any  visiting  committee,  or 
whether  they  attended,  and  inquiry  has  been 
made  of  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  subject.) 

Tipperary 
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Tipperary  Union.— Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  January 
1861.  Workhouse  improved.  All  boys  of  an 
age,  not  at  trades,  work  on  land;  two  tailors, 
two  shoemakers.  Girls  knit,  wash,  and  do  house- 
hold work. 

Tobercurry  Union. — Dr.  Brodie,  March,  1861. 
Answering  of  school  children  creditable.  (Boys 
young.)  Six  girls  sewing. 

Tralee  Union.  — Mr.  Horsley,  April  1861. 
Schools  well  conducted.  Industrial  and  moral 
training  properly  attended  to.  Children  healthy 
and  cheerful ; 15  boys  instructed  in  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture;  one  shoemaker; 
50  girls  plain  sewing  and  household  work. 

Trim  Union.—  Mr.  Otway,  September  1860. 
Workhouse  land  well  cultivated,  partially  by 
the  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom  in  the  agricultural 
class  had  got  employment  outside.  Girls’  school 
not  so  satisfactory.  Two  boys  tailors ; ten  girls 
out  of  sixteen  sew,  knit,  and  do  house-work. 

Tuam  Union. — Dr.  Brodie,  March  1861.  12 

hoys  on  workhouse  land;  four  shoemakers,  six 
tailors,  two  bakers  ; 12  girls  out  of  20  sewing. 

Tulla  Union. — Mr.  Bourke,  August  1860. 
Children  very  young.  Boys  work  on  farm, 
“ and  cultivate  the  land  very  creditably  indeed.” 
“A  few  of  the  senior  girls  are  taught  plain 
needlework,  but  they  are  withdrawn  from  the 
school  at  a very  early  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  domestic  service,  before  they  have  been 
able  to  attain  much  proficiency.”  Seven  boys 
on  land.  Some  of  the  girls  taught  needlework. 


Tullamore  Union. — Dr.  Brodie,  April  1861. 
Twenty  hoys  on  workhouse  land;  15  girls  sewing. 

Urlingford  Union. — Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  March 
1861.  Some  of  the  children  recently  in  “mea- 
sles.” Girls  taught  plain  sewing. 

Waterford  Union.— Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  May 
1861.  Workhouse  generally  in  fair  order,  but 
employment  of  the  inmates,  especially  able-bodied 
females,  not  well  attended  to.  (Master  and  ma- 
tron recently  called  on  to  resign  on  other  grounds 
as  well.)  Attention  of  new  master  and  matron 
directed  to  this.  Board  of  Guardians  liberal,  and 
considerate  for  the  paupers.  Schools  in  fair  order. 
All  the  boys,  except  10,  work  on  the  land;  four 
m clerk’s  and  master’s  office  ; six  tailors.  Girls 
employed  sewing,  knitting,  scouring,  and  general 
house-work  and  washing. 

Westport  Union.  — Dr.  Brodie,  March  1861. 
School  well  conducted.  Boys  assist  men  on 
land.  Ten  girls  sewing. 

Wexford  Union.—  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  March 
1861.  All  the  boys  employed  on  the  land;  12 
tailors,  12  shoemakers.  Girls  sew,  knit,  and  wash. 
Industrial  training  fair. 

Youghal  Union.  — Mr.  O’Brien,  April  1861. 
Workhouse  in  excellent  order.  Schools  im- 
proved. 18  boys  employed  on  land ; three  shoe- 
makers, three  tailors;  20  girls  sewing,  knittino-, 
and  house-work ; ten  washing.  ° 

11  June  1861.  j) 


App.  No.  6i. 


Average  total  number  of  boys  in  attendance  at  school 
5ltt0,  - - - - girls  - - ditto 

.Number  of  boys  receiving  agricultural  instruction  - 
Ditto  - instruction  in  trades 


Total 


3,587  \ Not 
4,378/  infants. 
1,079 
451 

1,530 


f Number  of  girls  receiving  industrial  training  - 
Number  of  special  superintendents  of  industrial  employments  - 


* Not  specified  in  36  Unions, 
f Not  specified  in  19  Unions. 


0.28. 


4 R 4 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  62. 


App.  No. 6a. 


Extract  from  the  General  Annual  Beport  on  Agricultural  National  Schools, 
for  the  year  1860,  by  M.  Grogan , Sub- Agricultural  Inspector. 


“ Workhouse  Agricultural  National  Schools.- — 
The  number  of  schools  of  this  class  in  my  dis- 
trict, continuing  in  connexion  at  the  close  of  the 
past  year  was  28,  being  a decrease  of  nine  on.the 
number  in  connexion  at  the  close  of.  the  previous 
year.  The  cause  of  this  decrease  is  the  falling 
away  in  the  numbers  constituting  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  classes  in  these  establishments ; 
for,  though  there  was  a slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  pauperism  last  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  extremely  high  rates  of  provisions,  and  the 
diminished  demand  for  labour,  occasioned  by  the 
unfavourable  weather,  the  juvenile  element  did 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  general 
mass.  Indeed,  I observed  in  some  workhouses, 
that  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  pauperism 
increased,  the  juvenile  portion  of  it  decreased. 
This  decrease  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  boys,  as  the  efficient  industrial  training  and 
instruction  they  receive  in  those  workhouses, 
having  their  agricultural  departments  in  con- 
nexion with  the  system  of  national  education,  fits 
them  for  maintaining  themselves  by  their  own 
exertions,  once  they  leave  the  workhouse.  From 
all  the  information  I have  been  able  to  glean  on 
the  subject,  I find  that  but  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  those  boys  trained  in  workhouses  where  a 
judicious  and  effective  system  of  industrial  training 
is  established,  ever  return  after  they  once  obtain 
employment  outside ; and  it  is  generally  found 
that  those  who  do  return,  are  chiefly  such  as  have 
been  prematurely  drafted  out,  before  they  had 
strength  or  experience  enough  to  bear  the  hard- 
ships to  which  boys  of  their  class  are  exposed,  or 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances 
in  which  they  find  themselves  after  leaving  an 
establishment  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  upon  as  a home,  and  where  they  were 
effectively  protected  from  the  harsh  and  abusive 
treatment  which  too  often  falls  to  their  lot  where 
there  is  no  stringent  regulation  to  prevent  A 
“ In  those  workhouse  schools,  whose  agricul- 
tural departments  still  continue  in  connexion,  the. 
agricultural  instruction  and  industrial  training  of 
the  schoolboys  continue  to  be  carried  out  effici- 
ently, with  scarcely  any  exception.  I find  that 
the  officers  who  superintend  the  agricultural 
department,  not  only  evince  a due  amount  of  zeal 
and  ability  in  working  it  effectively  ,.but  that  they 
pay  every  attention  to  the  suggestions  which  I 
leave  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting greater  efficiency.  I find  this  the  case 
also  with  most  Boards  of  Guardians,  whenever 
my  suggestions  do  not  involve  a question  of 
expense ; but  in  many  instances,  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  I have  long  urged  in  vain  the 
expediency  of  introducing  improved  implements 
of  tillage.  I often  find  an  implement  of  heavy 
and  rude  construction,  that  would  try  the  physical 
powers  of  an  adult,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a boy 
of  10  or  12  years  of  age,  which  not  only  pre- 
vents him  from  effecting  much  good  for  the 
time  being,  but,  by  rendering  his  work  unneces- 
sarily difficult  and  painful,  disgusts  him  with 
labour,  and  seriously  mars  his  future  progress  and 
usefulness.  A little  judicious  expenditure  on 
implements  of  a suitable  size  and  construction 
would,  in  these  cases,  not  only  insure  more  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  results  from  the  workhouse 


farms,  but  tend  to  introduce  a taste  for  improved 
implements  in  the  locality,  and  prove  a judicious 
economy  in  the  end. 

“ In  those  cases  where  one  officer  (the  school- 
master) has  charge  of  both  the  theoretic  instruc- 
tion of  the  agricultural  class  in  the  school,  and 
of  the  practical  operations  and  industrial  training 
on  the  farm,  I find  the  agricultural  department 
to  work  most  effectively ; but  where  these  two 
sections  of  the  agricultural  department  are 
superintended  by  different  officers,  I do  not  find 
the  general  working  so  satisfactory,  as  the  amount 
of  gratuity  latterly  awarded  (which  is  greatly 
reduced  from  what  it  used  to  be  a few  years  ago), 
having  to  be  divided  between  two  parties,  the 
sum  that  falls  to  each  is  so  trivial,  as  to  form  but 
a very  slight  stimulus  to  exertion  on  their  part. 
Indeed,  I often  find  that  the  expectation  of  having 
justice  done  to  their  exertions  by  having  a full 
and  fair  report  of  their  successful  operations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  is  a greater  stimulus  than 
the  small  amount  of  pecuniary  reward  they  may 
receive  in  the  shape  of  a gratuity. 

“ In  my  former  annual  reports  I submitted 
statistics  showing  how  the  schoolboys  in  the 
workhouse  school  under  my  inspection  were  dis- 
posed of,  as  regards  industrial  training ; and  I 
now  beg  to  submit  similar  details  for  the  past 
year,  which  will  show  that  the  great  object  of 
training  up  every  boy  capable  of  working  in 
some  useful  industrial  employment,  is  steadily 
progressing. 

“The  following  details  have  been  compiled 
from  the  last  reports  furnished  by  me  for  each 
of  the  two  years  to  which  they  refer,  and  though 
they  are  not  absolutely  correct,  from  not  having- 
been  taken  simultaneously,  they  are  still  practi- 
cally correct,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  as 
they  embrace  corresponding  periods  in  each 


year : — 

1859. 

1860 

“ Total  number  of  school- 

boys present 

934 

801 

“ Number  employed  at  agri- 
cultural labour 
“ Number  employed  at 

601 

522 

125 

trades  - 

“ Number  unemployed  from 

140 

154 

want  of  ability,  &c. 

193 

Total  as  above  - - 

934 

801 

“ Per-centage  of  total  attend- 

ance receiving  industrial 
training  - 

79-3 

81 

“ Per-centage  of  employed 

65 

at  agricultural  labour 

64-3 

“ Per-centage  of  employed 

1 15 

16 

at  trades  - - - 

“ Per-centage  of  unemploy- 

ed, except  as  messengers, 

&c.  - 

20-7 

19 

« The 
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“ The  following  is  the  per-centage  of  unem- 
ployed for  the  last  five  years : — 


: Unemployed  in  the  year  1856 

- 37  p’  cent. 

: Ditto 

- „ - 1857 

- 34-2  „ 

Ditto 

- „ - 1858 

- 26 

Ditto 

- „ - 1859 

- 20*7  „ 

Ditto 

- „ - 1860 

- 19 

“ From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  App.  No.  61 J 

of  unemployed  has  been  annually  decreasing,  and  

that  it  is  now  little  more  than  half  what  it  was 
six  years  ago.  Indeed,  I think  there  is  now 
scarcely  any  room  left  for  further  decrease,  as 
the  * industrial  classes’  in  workhouses  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  constituted  of  boys  of  very 
limited  age  and  strength,  and  none  are  permitted 
to  be  idle  that  are  capable  of  any  reasonable 
amount  of  of  industrial  effort.” 


Appendix,  No.  63. 


Extract  from  the  General  Annual  Report  on  Agricultural  National  Schools  in  the  Northern 
District,  for  the  Year  1860.  By  J.  Donaghy,  Sub- Agricultural  Inspector. 


“ Workhouse  Agricultural  Schools  : Dimi- 
nished attendance,  consequent  upon  the  decrease 
of  pauperism,  and  want  of  proper  qualification 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  both  as  regarded  age 
and  literary  attainments,  caused  the  striking  off 
of  five  of  these  schools,  in  my  district,  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

“ Those  remaining  on  the  rolls,  however,  have 
given  much,  in  some  cases  great,  satisfaction  in 
their  general  working.  As  stated  in  some  of  my 
former  reports,  a demand  for  agricultural  labourers 
for  the  last  few  years  as  compared  with  the  sup- 
ply, coupled  with  the  practice  which  prevails  in 
some  workhouses  of  luring  out  young  lads  of 
comparatively  tender  years  before  they  have 
acquired  either  sufficient  strength  for  the  endur- 
ance of  constant  labour,  or  an  adequate  amount 
of  literary  education,  has  lessened  the  number  of 
inmates,  and  produced  a class  of  boys  of  too  limited 
an  education  to  profit  by  a course  of  agricultural 
education.  These  remarks,  of  course,  have  merely 
reference  to  the  past. 

“ It  is  very  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  retained 


till  they  acquired  sufficient  physical  strength  for 
the.  daily  performance  of  active  labour,  and  till 
their  education  was  completed,  have  returned 
again  for  eleemosynary  relief ; and  that  most,  if 
not  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, have  given  great  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers. Accustomed  as  the  agricultural  pupils 
at  workhouse  schools  are  to  manual  labour,  they 
gradually  become  reconciled  to  it,  and  adopt  it 
cheerfully  as  the  future  means  by  which  they  in- 
tend to  meet  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  life ; 
and  the  more  so  as  in  time  they  become  skilled 
labourers  from  the  training  they  have  acquired  in 
their  youth ; and  ultimately,  with  few  exceptions, 
well  conducted  members  of  society.  The  aid, 
therefore,  afforded  to  these  schools  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Board  of  National  Education 
with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  lias  been  by 
no  means  lost,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
returned  with  ten-fold  interest  to  the  public  in 
general;  by  the  knowledge  afforded  and  the  habits 
of  industry  engendered  through  their  instrumen- 
tality.” 


App.  No.  6#.' 


Appendix,  No.  64. 


(No.  10,063—61.) 


Strokestown  Union. 
Workhouse  Training. 


Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  of  26th  April  1861. 

Special  Business. 

C.  Resolved— “ That  having  heard  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  before  a Committee  of  the  House 
oi  Commons,  to  attribute  to  the  workhouse  system  of  training  the  criminality  of  a portion  of  the 
young  persons  reared  in  certain  workhouses  in  Ireland,  and  thereby  demonstrate  that  the  system  is 
vicious  and  has  a demoralising  tendency,  we  beg  to  enter  our  dissent  to  such  a conclusion,  our  expe- 
rience pointing  to  a wholly  different  one.  That  crime,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  workhouse-reared  young  persons  belonging  to  Dublin  and  some  other  unions  we  believe 
but  we  deny  the  inference  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  workhouse  system,  which,  if  what  it  is 
attempted  to  be  shown,  must  of  necessity  produce  evil  results  in  all  cases;  because,  of  the  many 
c ulclren  reared  under  our  care  as  guardians,  not  one  lias  become  notorious  as  a criminal.  On  the 
contrary,  some  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  now  occupy  positions  far  above  that  of  the  class 
whence  they  sprung;  and  we  believe  all  have  earned  for  themselves  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  become  associated.  The  public  is  most  anxious  to  procure  the 
services  of  children  trained  m this  institution,  which,  undoubtedly,  would  not  be  the  case,  were  the 
culdren  found  to  be  demoralised  and  vicious  ; and  desiring  to  place  our  views  on  this  subject  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  the  Commissioners  be  requested  to  have  our  clerk  examined  as  a 
ex  oerienaS  “ ^ “ WlU  b®  able  t0  sllPPort  them  by  facts  acquired  during  his  long  and  practical 
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App.  No.  65. 


Formation  of 
the  Union. 


Views  of  the 
Board. 

Proceedings 
of  the  Guar- 
dians. 


Results. 


Female  Chil- 
dren. 

How  em- 
ployed. 

Results. 


Literary 

Instruction. 

Influence  of 

industrial 

training. 


Reaction. 


Demand  for 
children. 

Bad  results  of 
allowing  chil- 
dren out  too 
young. 
Precautions. 


Appendix,  No.  65- 


Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Senior  by  the  Clerk  of  Strokestown  Union. 

g;r  Strokestown  Union,  8 May  1861. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Strokestown  Union. 

The  Union  was  formed  on  23d  February  1850,  but  more  than  a year  elapsed  before  the  guardians 
had  provided  sufficient  auxiliary  workhouse  accommodation  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  direct 
control  of  all  their  poor.  . . . , „ , . . , , _ 

From  the  beginning  the  guardians  directed  their  principal  efforts  towards  rendering  the  children 
self-supporting,  by  the  time  they  should  arrive  at  a sufficiently  mature  age,  by  forming  their  habits 
and  constitutions ; with  a view  to  the  latter  they  improved  the  dietary. 

A tailor  and  shoemaker  were  employed,  a part  of  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  such  of  the  boys 
as  developed  a talent  for  their  respective  trades.  But  believing,  that  while  the  demand  for  trades- 
men, particularly  at  home,  might  be  under  the  supply,  skilled  agricultural  labourers  would  be  sure 
to  find  employment.  Instruction  in  agriculture  was  what  the  guardians  were  most  anxious  to  com- 
municate, and  with  this  view  they  hired  land  and  employed  a practical  agriculturist,  under  whose 
guidance  all  the  boys  worked  a portion  of  each  day ; and  I believe  several  very  important  results 
were  the  consequences. 

There  was  a considerable  profit  arising  from  the  labour,  which  lessened  the  poor-rates. 

Ilabits  of  industry  were  formed. 

The  constitutions  of  the  children  were  strengthened,  and  their  muscles  developed  by  open  am  and 
exercise.  , . , 

Active  occupation  strengthened  their  minds,  and  prevented  the  disposition  to  vice  which  idleness 
is  prone  to  foster.  . 

And  feelino-s  of  independence  and  self-respect  flowed  from  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired,  and 
in  course  of  a very  short  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better  conducted,  more  orderly,  or  moral 
set  of  children  than  the  inmates  of  the  Strokestown  Union  Workhouse.  The  necessity  of  inficting 
punishment  rarely  arose.  _ 

The  matron  of  the  workhouse  had  been  a milliner,  and  under  her  care  the  female  children  were 
made  to  assist  in  making  and  mending  the  several  articles  of  female  clothing,  in  baking  and  preparing 
bread,  or  scouring  down  the  house,  and  on  one  day  in  each  week  were  employed  at  laundry  work. 
Durino-  spring  and  summer  the  girls  were  taken  out  on  the  farm  to  do  light  work,  such  as  weeding 
for  a few  hours  each  day,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  actively  employed  and  in  the 
open  air,  as  for  the  value  of  the  work,  and  the  good  results  have  been  scarcely  less  important  in  their 
case  than  in  that  of  the  boys.  . , 

I have  almost  thought  it  unnecessary  to  remark  that  all  along  the  literary  instruction  of  both 
sexes  was  carefully  attended  to. 

The  introduction,  in  1851,  of  industrial  training,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  children,  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  a portion  of  the  inmates,  who  were  both  unskilled  and  idle,  to  leave  the  workhouse, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  they  gave,  created  the  prejudice  against  employing 
workhouse-reared  young  persons,  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  this  union  up  to  the  year  1853. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1853,  the  Commissioners  gave  their  assent  to  the  guardians 
supplying  clothes  to  children  who  had  outgrown  the  rags  which  covered  them  on  their  admission, 
and  a few  of  the  children  were  hired  out.  The  demand  for  children  soon  began  to  increase,  and  m 
1855  and  1856  there  was  a regular  rush  of  employers.  The  prejudice  against  the  children  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  the  demand  still  continuing,  the.  guardians  were  induced  to  allow  some  of 
too  tender  an  age  to  be  removed,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  after  a few  months  many  of 
them  returned  in  bad  health,  and  had  to  be  received  into  hospital.  The  guardians  saw  their  mis- 
take, and  successively  passed  resolutions  against  allowing  out  children  under  the  age  of  12  years. 
Children  to  whom  a less  wages  than  1 1.  a year  was  offered,  or  if  the  hiring  was  for  less  than  a year ; 
they  also  took  the  precaution  of  inquiring  into  the  means  and  character  of  the  employer.  The 
system  works  well  now.  The  instances  of  bad  treatment  to  the  children  are  very  rare,  and  I believe 
there  is  no  class  of  servants  in  greater  request  in  this  union  at  present  than  the  workhouse  children. 

I have  taken  a list  of  the  children  who  were  in  the  workhouse  on  25th  March  1852,  registered  as 
under  the  age  of  15  years,  and  I have  endeavoured  to  trace  their  career  since  then.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  my  inquiries  : — . 


477 

42 

8 

7 

2 


Total  number  - - 

Number  who  have  died  - 

Now  in  the  workhouse 

Sick  or  disabled  ------ 

School  children  ------- 

Others  - --  --  --  - 

Number  in  this  country  in  the  position  of  servants  or  farm 
labourers  ----------- 

Number  who  have  joined  the  army  ------ 

Number  who  occupy  positions  above  that  of  a labourer  or  farm 
servant  - - - - - - “ _ - 

Number  who  went  to  Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies  - 

Number  whose  history  I have  been  unable  to  trace  - 


128 

5 

20 

173 

92 


I have 
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I have  taken  very  great  pains  to  find  out  all  particulars,  and  yet  the  only,  instances  of  bad  results  Bad  results, 
are  the  following: — 

Michael  Noone,  who  is  in  prison  in  Stockport  for  riot;  his  previous  history  was  good. 

Mary  M‘Dermott,  a deserted  child,  whose  parents  took  her  to  England  at  the  age  of  13.  She  has 
become  a prostitute,  and  is  now  living  in  Manchester. 

Catherine  M'Loughlin,  seduced  by  a policeman,  had  a child ; is  now  in  England. 

John  Murray,  reputed  to  be  a thief.  He  lives  with  his  mother,  who  bears  a very  bad  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  important  office  in  a poor-law  union  is  held  by  one  of  those  boys.  There  Good  results, 
are,  also — 

T.  N.,  taken  out  as  a servant ; was  afterwards  employed  in  a solicitor’s  office,  and  is  now  a com- 
mercial traveller  in  Manchester. 

B.  N.,  who  teaches  a National  School,  and  supports  a sister. 

M.  M.,'  ditto,  and  supports  a brother. 

P.  V.,  who  teaches  a National  School. 

O.  D.,  a grocer’s  assistant  in  Dublin ; besides  14  tailors  and  shoemakers. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  facts,  I am  justified  in  inferring  that  the  workhouse  system,  tried  in  this 
■union,  has  proved  a thorough  success. 

The  proportion  of  bad  results  is  so  small,  that  I may  be  thought  to  have  proved  too  much.  I 
believe  the  same  number  of  the  same  class,  who  had  never  been  in  a poor-house,  would  not  analyse  as 
favourably.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  habits  of  submission  to  authority  and  self- 
control  were  more  strongly  impressed,  and  the  mental  culture  superior  in  the  case  of  the  workhouse 
children  than  in  the  cases  of  peasants’  children  generally,  and  I believe  the  results  I have  shown 
were  their  natural  fruits. 

I have,  &c. 

E.  Senior,  Esq.,  (signed)  Mark  Flynn,  Clerk  of  the 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin.  Strokestown  Union. 


Appendix,  No.  66. 


Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Senior  bv  the  Clerk  of  Belfast  Union. 


Sir,  Belfast  Union,  28  May  1860. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing regarding  the  Belfast  Union. 

The  workhouse  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  paupers  on  the  11th  May  1841.  At  the  close 
of  the  half-year  ended  the  29th  September  1841 
the  total  numbers  relieved  were  716,  of  which 
298  were  children  under  15  years  of  age.  The 
numbers  in  each  succeeding  year  slowly  increased 
until  1846,  when  there  were  on  the  25th  March 
1846  half-year  relieved  1,783,  of  whom  824  were 
children,  but  at  half-year  ended  25th  March  1848, 
the  numbers  relieved  and  remaining  were  2,916  ; 
of  whom  the  number  of  children  under  15  years 
were — boys,  733;  girls,  679;  and  infants,  71; 
total,  1,483  children.  In  the  following  March 
1849  the  numbers  came  down  to  2,786,  and  in 
March  1850,  they  were  reduced  to  1,953.  Then 
for  several  years,  and  up  to  1858,  the  average 
relieved  were  about  1,600.  Since  then,  and  to 
the  present,  the  average  would  be  about  1,200. 

From  the  opening  of  the  house  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  by  the  guardians  and  poor-law 
inspectors  regarding  the  health,  cleanliness,  diet, 
&c.  of  the  children. 

There  was  for  some  years  considerable  morta- 
lity amongst  the  “ nursery  ” children,  and  as  it 
was  found  that  the  original  infant  ward  was  too 
close  and  deficient  in  ventilation,  the  guardians 
built  a new  nursery,  to  accommodate  142  per- 
sons. . On  the  removal  to  this  building,  there  was 
an  evident  change  for  the  better,  and  now  the 
children  are  in  general  very  healthy,  and  their 
dietary  good  and  sufficient.  For  such  of  these 

0.28. 


children  as  were  capable,  from  two  to  five  years, 
an  infant  school  was  established  in  the  nursery, 
which  was  attended  with  good  results. 

The  infant  school  has,  for  a considerable  time, 
been  transferred  to  the  large  new  detached 
school  building.  A superior,  well-ventilated 
building,  with  lofty  ceilings,  calculated  to  accom- 
modate as  per  sealed  order  1,282  persons,  and 
having  very  extensive  yards  and  exercise  ground 
both  for  the  boys  and  the  girls.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  this  building  all  the  school  children, 
male  and  female,  were  transferred  thereto  under 
the  care  of  qualified  teachers.  The  dietary  has 
often  had  attention  from  the  guardians,  &c.,  and 
is  and  has  been  always  considered  generous,  nu- 
tritious, and  sufficient,  as  also  the  cleanliness  of 
person  of  the  children.  In  consequence,  no 
healthier  children  can  be  found  in  any  public 
establishment. 

Their  literary  instruction  has  not  been  over- 
looked, neither  has  the  industrial  training  de- 
partment been  neglected. 

From  the  formation  of  the  union  every  boy 
capable  was  put  to  some  branch  of  industrial 
training,  such  as  tailor,  shoemaker,  carpenter, 
cooper,  &c.  This  training  was  and  is  attended 
with  good  results  to  many  ; and  after  one  or  two 
years  of  such  training  they  were  readily  taken 
out  of  the  workhouse  by  regular  tradesmen,  with 
whom  they  followed  their  trade  generally.  The 
majority  did  very  well ; some  not. 

There  has  always  been  an  agricultural  class 
for  boys  in  this  workhouse,  where  they  not  only 
learn  the  theory  of,  but  practical  agriculture. 
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^pp.  No.  66.  There  always  has  been  a demand  much  greater 

than  could  be  supplied  for  this  class,  and  a great 

many  were  taken  out  by  farmers,  &c.  Some  re- 
turned to  the  workhouse ; a few  from  rather 
unkind  treatment  by  their  employers;  others 
from  want  of  physical  capacity  for  the  labour 
they  were  required  to  perform ; and  some,  though 
few,  from  idle  habits. 

In  the  training  department  there  is  a practical 
tailor  and  shoemaker,  and  as  regards  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  done  in  both  departments, 
it  has  been  creditable. 

The  entire  clothing  of  the  Union  (males)  is 
made  and  mended,  and  all  shoes  mended,  and 
much  new  work  produced,  and  this,  it  may  be 
said,  chiefly  by  the  boys  under  the  age  of  13 
years ; under  which  age,  for  some  time  past,  the 
guardians  have  determined  not  to  give  out  boys 
to  applicants,  especially  orphans.  But  when  the 
parent  is  relieved  with  the  child,  he  or  she  then 
arrange,  independent  of  the  Board,  with  the 
applicant.  I may  be  permitted,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, to  say,  that  few  of  the  children  thus  en- 
gaged through  the  parent  do  well,  for  the  reason 
that  the  parent  is  almost  continuously  running 
after  the  child,  finding  fault  with  its  treatment, 
asking  a portion  of  its  trifling  wages,  and  es- 
tranging its  mind  from  its  lawful  work,  so  that 
no  matter  how  desirous  the  employer  should  be 
to  keep  the  child,  this  annoyance  is  in  itself 
sufficient,  and  has,  in  many,  many  cases  proved 
to  be  the  loss  of  the  boy  or  girl. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  department, 
this  department  has  always  had  particular  atten- 
tion, and  a practical  agriculturist,  since  1842, 
was  always  employed,  who  gives  the  required 
practical  instruction,  especially  in  the  culture  of 
vegetables,  and  many  of  the  boys  have  made 
respectable  proficiency  through  this  training, 
which  has  been  a considerable  source  of  profit 
to  the  union.  The  demand  for  this  class  of 
inmates  is  continuous,  and  much  beyond  the  means 
of  supply.  Taking  the  entire  of  the  industrial 
training  of  this  establishment  into  account,  it  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  many  are  now  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  the  instruction  they  received  in 
this  workhouse,  and  but  for  such  training,  &c., 
no  doubt  but  (if  alive)  they  would  be  confirmed 
in  ignorance  and  vice.  They  have  been  taught 
that  which  has  been  useful  to  them,  and  will  be 
so  through  life;  their  habits  of  industry,  their 
literary  and  religious  culture,  which  has  not  been 
overlooked,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  carried  by 
them  into  society,  and  have  a salutary  effect. 
Many,  as  remarked  above,  have,  and  are  doing 
well;  whereas,  had  they  not  had  the  protection, 
&c.,  of  the  workouse,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
destitution,  misery,  and  death  would  have  been 
long  ere  this  the  lot  of  hundreds.  The  demand 
for  boys,  especially  Church  of  England  and  Pres- 
byterian, has  been  steady  and  much  exceeded, 
and  exceeds  the  supply ; at  present,  there  are  no 
children  in  the  workhouse  of  these  denominations 
of  such  age  as  to  leave  for  service  or  trade. 

There  are  some  Roman  Catholic  children,  under 
15  years  of  age,  fit  to  be  taken  out  for  service; 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  guardians,  or  rather 
pressed  upon  the  guardians,  is  such  that  a Pro- 
testant child  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
employment  of  a Roman  Catholic;  and  on  the 


other  hand,  no  Roman  Catholic  child  can  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  a Protestant  employer;  and  as 
in  this  union  the  majority  of  the  population  are 
Protestants,  these  children  must  wait  until  they 
are  15  years  of  age,  and  then  arrange  as  they 
best  can. 

In  the  girls’  department  there  has  also  marked 
attention  been  paid  to  their  literary,  religious, 
and  industrial  training,  as  also  to  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  order  in  the  training  department. 
Sewing,  knitting,  netting,  sewed  muslin  flower- 
ing, bonnet  making,  washing,  scouring,  &c.  All 
the  clothing  for  the  schools  is  made  by  the  girls, 
as  also  all  their  own  washing,  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  scouring.  The  sewed  muslin  work  and 
bonnet  making  are  now  abandoned,  being  trades 
that  would  never  be  of  general  use  to  the  artist. 

The  demand  for  girls  under  15  years  of  age  is 
also  much  beyond  the  supply,  and  many  that 
have  been  taken  from  the  workhouse  have  done 
well;  yet  the  demand  for  mill-workers  is  such, 
that  all  that  can  get  employment  prefer  it  to 
domestic  service,  especially  as  they  draw  their 
wages  of  from  3 s.  to  6 s.  per  week,  and  are  after 
six  o’clock  p.m.  their  own  masters,  &c.  This 
has  always  been  found  in  Belfast  to  be  a channel 
through  which  much  immorality  runs,  to  the  de- 
struction of  large  numbers. 

I beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following,  showing 
the  numbers  of  boys  and  gilds,  respectively,  that 
have  been  taken  out  of  this  workhouse  in  the 
past  four  years  to  service  or  to  trades,  viz. : — 


1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 


Boys. 

Girls. 

24 

- 

64 

25 

- 

44 

20 

- 

31 

30 

- 

12 

15 

- 

11 

by  which  it  is  shown  that  there  has  been  a great 
falling  off  in  the  last  year ; this  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  there  are  hone  of  these  classes  at  present 
relieved  that  are  fit  to  go  to  service,  or  could  be 
allowed  to  leave. 

The.  guardians  formerly,  and  until  the  last 
few  months,  gave  a change  suit  of  clothing  to 
all  orphan  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  that 
were  taken  out  to  service  or  to  trades,  but  this 
system  they  have  now  given  up,  except  in  cases 
where  the  children  have  so  overgrown  their  own 
old  clothes,  that  they  have  become  useless ; and 
as  a reason  for  this,  it  was  found  that  when  the 
children  got  their  clothing,  in  some  cases  they 
were  worn  by  some  of  the  children  of  the  family 
to  which  the  child  had  gone  to  service,  or  that  as 
soon  as  the  clothing  was  worn  out,  they  sent  the 
child  adrift  without,  in  several  cases,  paying  its 
wages.  With  reference  to  the  boys,  some  few 
of  them,  as  soon  as  they  got  their  clothes,  would 
decamp,  pawn  or  sell  the  articles,  and  run  at 
large  in  vagrancy.  I am  happy  to  say,  that 
such  cases  were  few  in  comparison  to  those  who 
acted  properly. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Wm.  Boyce, 

Clerk  of  the  Union. 

Edward  Senior,  Esq., 

Poor  Law  Commission. 
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SLIGO  UNION. 


Correspondence  relating  to  the  Religious  Registry  of  Two  Children  named  Caulfield, 
Inmates  of  the  Sligo  Workhouse. — ( Question  7880). 


(No.  12,438/1861.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes  of  the 
28th  May  1861. 

Read  letter,  dated  25th  May,  from  Rev. 
M.  W.  Jellett,  Protestant  chaplain,  requesting 
outfit  of  clothes  for  two  children  in  workhouse, 
elected  to  he  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Protestant 
'Orphan  Society. 

Read  letter  dated  28tli  May,  from  Michael 
Caulfield,  requesting  that  the  children  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Jellett’s  letter  should  be  placed  under  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Society. 

Memorandum. — Michael  Caulfield  (grandfather 
to  the  children)  to  attend  on  next  Tuesday,  when 
the  application  will  be  considered. 


(No.  12,413/1861.) 

Letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gillooly 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen,  Sligo,  29  May  1861. 

An  application  was  made  yesterday  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  this  union,  for  the  removal 
to  a Protestant  orphanage  of  two  young  inmates 
named  Catherine  and  Mary  Caulfield,  aged  re- 
spectively 11  and  13  years.  As  the  majority  of  the 
guardians  seemed  determined  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion, I wish  to  lay  the  case  at  once  before  you, 
that  you  may  take  means  before  the  next  meetino- 
of  the  guardians  to  prevent  the  removal  of  those 
-.children,  and  secure  to  them  the  religious  re- 
gistration to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 

The  mother  of  these  girls  was  a Roman-catholic. 
‘She  died  in  Scotland  in  1853,  and  shortly  after 
their  father,  James  Caulfield,  also  a Roman-ca- 
tholic,  returned  home  with  them  to  this  town. 
Whilst  he  remained  here  the  children  lived  with 
their  uncle,  Owen  Caulfield,  and  were  supported 
by  him.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  went 
back  to  Scotland,  leaving  both  children  with  his 
brother  Owen.  The  latter  having  previously 
enlisted  in  the  Militia,  was  soon  obliged  to  repair 
to  Longford,  where  his  regiment  was  assembled. 
On  leaving  Sligo,  he  gave  the  children  in  charge 
to  _ his  father  (and  their  paternal  grandfather) 
Michael  Caulfield,  also  a Roman-catholic.  It  was 
were  seut  t0  tIie  Sligo  Workhouse, 
i s wife’  a Protestant,  and  stepmother  to  the 
children’s  father,  conducted  them  thither,  and  had 
them  registered  as  Protestants.  That  was  in  1854, 
when  the  children  were  respectively  only  four  and 
six  years  old.  Their  uncle  returned  after  nine 
months’  service  from  Longford,  but  having  barely 
0 °f  suPPortinS  his  own  family,  he  left 


the  children  in  the  workhouse ; he  had  no  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  then  of  the  injustice  done  to 
the  children  by  his  stepmother)  and  he  declares 
it  was  only  a few  months  ago  he  first  heard  of  it. 
During  the  last  seven  years  he  and  his  wife  looked 
after  the  children,  and  brought  them  out  occa- 
sionally to  their  house. 

On  Tuesday  the  21st  instant,  in  his  anxiety  to 
do  his  duty  by  these  poor  children,  he  applied 
for  them  as  their  uncle  and  guardian,  and  under- 
took to  provide  for  them.  The  Board,  for  what 
reasons  I know  not,  was  then  unwilling  to  give 
them  to  him.  He  intended  to  renew  his  applica- 
tion, and  is  still  anxious  to  take  them  out  of  the 
workhouse. 

On  yesterday  another  application  for  the  re- 
moval of  those  children  was  addressed  to  the  Board; 
it  was  from  the  Protestant  chaplain  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  accordingly  it 
was  received  with  favour ; and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  majority  of  the  guardians  were  induced 
to  defer  their  decision  in  the  matter  until  next 
Board  day. 

Under  these  circumstances  I am  obliged,  gen- 
tlemen, to  claim  your  prompt  interference  in  pro- 
tection of  those  children.  On  their  admission  they 
were  illegally  registered  as  Protestants,  and  I now 
require  on  their  behalf,  that  they  shall  be  registered 
as  Catholics,  and  that  during  their  minority  they 
shall  not  be  given  over  to  any  Protestant  society 
whatsoever. 

The  children’s  paternal  grandfather  already 
referred  to  in  this  letter  (a  feeble  old  man,  said 
to  be  weak  in  mind  and  will)  conveyed  to  the 
Board  yesterday,  through  the  Protestant  chaplain, 
his  approval  of  the  application  made  by  the  Pro- 
testant Orphan  Society.  He  did  so  in  a letter*, 
not  written  by  himself,  though  1 am  informed  he 
can  write ; but  it  bore  his  mark,  and  was  witnessed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shore,  and  may  so  far  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  his  wishes.  As  the  guardians 
seemed,  to  think  that  his  wishes,  once  clearly 
ascertained,  should  decide  the  question  at  issue, 
and  as  I feel  certain  that  it  must  be  decided  on 
quite  different  grounds,  namely,  the  religion  of 
the.  parents,  and  the  rights  of  the  uncle,  who  is 
their  real  guardian,  I beg,  gentlemen,  that  you 
will  prevent  further  misunderstanding  by  explain- 
ing the  law  on  this  point.  If  you  cannot  do  so 
before  next  Board  day,  1 request  you  will  at  least 
forbid  the  removal  of  the  children  until  due  in- 
quiry shall  have  been  made  into  the  case. 

I have,  &c. 

To  the  Poor  (signed)  X L.  Gillooly . 
Law  Commissioners. 
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App.  No.  67.  (No.  12,413/1861.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Gillooly. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Dublin,  31  May  1861. 

Right  Reverend  Sir, 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th  instant,  relating 
to  the  religious  registry  and  luture  maintenance 
of  two  children  named  Catherine  and  Mary  Caul- 
field, inmates  of  the  workhouse  of  Sligo  Union, 
and  desire  to  inform  yon  that  they  have  commu- 
nicated a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  requesting  their  attention  to.  your 
statements  regarding  the  religious  persuasion  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  question. 

The  Commissioners  have  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  facts  now  stated  by  you  were 
probably  not  previously  known  to  the  guardians, 
for  if  the  religion  of  the  parents  was  Roman- 
catholic,  as  stated,  the  children  should  have  been 
brought  up  as  belonging  to  that  persuasion. 

The  Commissioners  have  also  pointed  out  to  the 
guardians  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be 
right,  notwithstanding  the  error  which  has  been 
committed  in  that  respect,  to  discharge  these  chil- 
dren from  the  workhouse,  if  any  relative  comes 
forward  desiring  to  have  the  charge  of  them,,  whom 
the  guardians  consider  to  be  Iona  fide  -applying  for 
their  discharge  for  the  purpose  of  hereafter  main- 
taining and  protecting  them,  as  under  those  cir- 
cumstances they  cannot  be  considered  destitute. 

As  regards  your  proposal  that  the  guardians 
should  detain  the  children  in  the  workhouse  for 
the  present,  the  Commissioners  have  to  state  that 
they  are  expressly  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  relief  in 
individual  cases. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  D.  Wadsworth, 

For  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Bight  Reverend 
Bishop  Gillooly,  Sligo. 


(No.  12,413/1861.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  31  May  1861. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  forward  herewith, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Sligo  Union,  a copy  of  a letter  which  they  have 
received  from  the  Bight  Reverend  Bishop  Gillooly, 
relating  to  the  religious  registry  and  future  main- 
tenance of  two  children,  named  Catherine  and 
Mary  Caulfield,  inmates  of  the  workhouse,,  and 
the  Commissioners  request  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  Dr.  Gillooly’s  statements 
regarding  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  parents 
of  the'  children  in  question. 

The  facts  stated  were  probably  not  known  to 
the  guardians,  for  if  the  religion  of.  the  parents 
was  Roman-catholic,  as  stated,  the  children  should 
have  been  brought  up  as  belonging  to  that  per- 
suasion. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  right,  notwith- 
standing the  error  which  has  been  committed  in 
that  respect,  to  discharge  these  children  from  the 


workhouse,  if  any  relative  comes  forward  desiring 
to  have  the  charge  of  them,  whom  the  guardians 
consider  to  be  bond  fide  applying  for  their 
discharge  for  the  purpose  of  hereafter  maintaining 
and  protecting  them,  as  under  those  circumstances 
they  cannot  be  considered  destitute. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  VK.  D.  Wodswortli, 

For  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Clerk, 

Sligo  Union. 


(No.  12,903/1861.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  of  the 
4th  June  1861. 

Read  letter  dated  the  31  May,  No.  12,413,  from 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  with  copy  of  letter 
received  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gillooly, 
relating  to  the  religious  registry  and  future  main- 
tenance of  two  children,  named  Catherine  and 
Mary  Caulfield,  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 

Read  letter,  dated  4 June  from  Owen  Caulfield 
(who  also  attended  in  person)  uncle  to  the  children 
above-named,  asking  permission  to  take  them  out 
of  the  workhouse,  or  if  not  given  to  him,  that  they 
should  be  registered  as  Roman-catholics,  and  pro- 
testing against  their  being  given  in  charge  to  any 
Protestant  society. 

Read  letter,  dated  4 June,  from  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Gillooly,  demanding,  in  the  event  of  the 
children  Caulfield  not  being  given  over  to  their 
uncle  Owen  Caulfield,  that  their  registry  shall  be 
changed  to  Roman-catholic,  and  protesting  against 
the  Board  giving  them  over  to  any  Protestant 
minister  or  society.  . ■■ 

The  foregoing  letters  having  been  considered, 
and  Michael  Caulfield,  the  paternal  grandfather  of 
the  children,  having  appeared  before  the  Board,  and 
demanded  the  possession  of  the  children ; 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Roger  Parke,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bernard  O.  Cogan,  1 hat  inas- 
much as  the  children  in  question  are  admittedly 
the  children  of  Roman-catholic  parents,  that  they 
be  re-registered  as  Catholics. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  M oses  Mends,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Smyih,  That  as  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  the  chddren  Caulfield,  has 
applied  for  them,  that  they  be  discharged,  and 
handed  over  to  him,  he  being  their  nearest  relative 
and  legal  guardian. 

Amendment  carried  by  9 to  7. 


Notice. 

I hereby  give  notice,  that  I-  will  on  this  day- 
fortnight,  move,  that  the  resolution  come  to  this 
day  bv  the  majority  of  this  Boaid,  in  handing  over 
to  Michael  Caulfield  the  two  female  children 
named  Caulfield  be  rescinded,  end  that  they  be 
registered  as  Roman-catholics 

(signed)  Charles  O'Connor.  . 


(No.  12,946/1861.) 


Letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gillooly, 
to  the  Commissioners. 


Gentlemen,  Sligo,  5 J one  1861. 

I am  obliged  again  to  claim  your  interference 
.vitli  the  Sligo  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  ease  ot 
;he  girls  Catherine  and  Mary  Caulfield,  d » 
° 16  guardians 
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16  guardians  present  at  tlie  Board  meeting  of 
yesterday,  nine  decided  that  the  children  should  be 
(riven  to  the  paternal  grandfather. 

Regarding  this  decision  as  a most  unjust  violation 
of  the  children’s  legal  rights,  I have  to  call  on  you, 
o-entlemen,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effect,  and 
for  that  purpose  I hereby  formally  demand  that 
you  will  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  case,  and 
that  pending  such  inquiry  you  will  forbid  the 
removal  of  the  children  from  the  workhouse. 

It  was  proved  before  the  Board  that  both 
parents  were  Catholics  ; that  it  was  to  the  uncle 
who  first  claimed  the  children  from  the  Board,  and 
not  to  the  grandfather,  the  children  had  been  left 
in  care  by  their  father;  that  the  uncle  had  all 
through,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  acted  as 
their  guai-dian,  the  grandfather  never.  That  the 
uncle  claimed  them  bond  fide  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  educating  them  as  his  own  family, 
whilst  the  grandfather  did  so  only  at  the  instance 
of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  handing  them'  over  to  that  society. 
That  the  children  having  been  illegally  registered 
as  Protestants  in  the  workhouse,  should  no  longer 
be  treated  by  the  Board  as  Protestants,  but  as 
Catholics,  and  should  therefore  not  be  handed  over 
by  the  Board  to  a Protestant  society,  nor  to  a 
grandfather  who  now  declares  he  has  become  a 
Protestant  with  his  wife.  When  the  Board  has 
acted  in  defiance  of  such  facts,  and  also,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  of  your  instructions,  I do  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  liberty  to  in- 
terfere promptly  and  effectually,  and  thereby  prove 
that  the  law,  even  as  it  now  stands,  and  its  present 
administrators  will  afford  protection  openly  and 
impartially  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  poor  in- 
mates of  our  workhouse. 

I beg  to  mention,  that  I demanded  yesterday  of 
the  Board,  that  they  would  at  yesterday’s  meeting, 
order  the  children  to  be  immediately  registered  as 
Catholics. 

There  was  no  notice  taken  of  my  demand; 
and  the  children  are  still  in  the  house  as  Protes- 
tants. 

I remain,  &c. 

(signed)  _ + L.  Gillooly. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


(No.  12,946/1861.) 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Dublin,  7 June  1861. 

Right  Reverend  Sir, 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  -of  the  poor  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  referring 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Sligo  Union,  on  the  4th  instant,  with  regard  to 
the  case  of  the  two  children  named  " Caulfield,” 
to  which  you  drew  the  Commissioners’  attention  in 
your  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo. 

In  reply;  the  Commissioners  desire  to  state  that 
they  cannot  call  upon  the  guardians  to  give  pos- 
session of  the  children  in  question  to  any  particular 


person  or  persons;  in  fact  the  guardians  in  dis- 
charging the  children  from  the  workhouse,  as  being 
no  longer  destitute,  have  entirely  performed  the 
functions  committed  to  them  by  law,  and  cannot 
determine  by  their  authority  who  should  after- 
wards have  possession  of  the  persons  of  the 
children. 

The  Commissioners  further  think  it  would  be 
right,  considering  the  ages  of  the  children,  that 
their  own  wishes  should  be  respected  as  to  which 
of  the  relatives  claiming  them  they  would  prefer 
to  go  to  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  maintenance 
and  protection. 

The_  Commissioners  will  acquaint  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  contents  of  your  letter,  and  of 
this  reply  to  it. 

By  order,  <fee. 

(signed;  W.  D.  Wodswortk, 

For  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Gillooly,  Sligo. 


(No.  12,946/1861.) 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  _ Dublin,  7 June  1861. 

Referring  to  previous  correspondence  regard- 
ing the  case  of  two  children,  named  “ Caulfield,” 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  application 
had  been  made  for  their  discharge  from  the  work- 
house, the  Commissioners  for  administering  the 
laws  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  forward 
herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  Sligo  Union,  a copy  of  a letter 
which  they  have  this  day  received  from  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Gillooly,  on  the  subject,  together 
with  a copy  of  their  reply. 

By  order, 

(signed)  W.  D.  Wodsioorth, 

To  the  Clerk,  For  Chief  Clerk. 

Sligo  Union. 


(No  13,333/1861.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  dated 
11th  June  1861. 

Read  letter  from  the  Commissioners,  dated 
7th  June,  No.  12,946,  with  copy  of  letter  from 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Gillooly,  and  Commis- 
sioners’ reply  on  the  subject  of  the  discharge  of 
the  children  “Caulfield.” 


(No.  13,748/1861.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes  of  the 
18th  June  1861. 

Memorandum. — Mr.  C.  O’Connor  did  not  pro- 
ceed with  his  motion,  the  children  “Caulfield” 
having  left  the  house  since  he  gave  notice  of  it  on 
the  4th  instant. 


App.  No.  67. 


0.28. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


App.  No.  68. 


Appendix,  No.  68. 


CELBRIDGE  UNION. 


Correspondence  relating  to  tlie  Dismissal  of  Cleric  and  Master,  and  to  the 
Conduct  of  Matron. — (Question  7882). 


(No.  9931/1861.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  dated 
24  April  1861. 

Mr.  Holbrook  moves  that  the  Commissioners 
be  requested  to  send  down  the  inspector  to  inves- 
tigate certain  alleged  irregularities  in  the  provision 
check  book. 


(No.  10,059/1861.) 

Letter  from  the  Workhouse  Master  to  the 
Commissioners. 

Workhouse,  Celbridge, 
Gentlemen,  28  April  1861. 

For  a long  time  matters  have  been  most  un- 
pleasant at  this  workhouse,  and  are  becoming 
worse  and  worse  daily,  and  except  there  is  an  im- 
mediate and  decisive  termination  put  to  them  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  to  what  they  may  lead. 

Since  my  appointment  I have  found  the  utmost  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  then  fever  hospital  nurse, 
now  the  matron,  to  carry  out  any  of  my  views 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  house  ; and 
so  far  back  as  November  last  I was  forced  to 
bring  her  conduct,  which  was  of  the  grossest  in- 
subordination, under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  but 
on  this,  and  every  other  occasion  that  l found  it 
necessary  to  report  her,  the  Board  have  decided 
against  me. 

On  her  appointment  to  the  office  of  matron,  she 
was  succeeded  in  the  fever  hospital  by  her  mother, 
and  I may  say,  in  short,  that  since  that  time  peace 
has  been  a stranger  to  the  house. 

On  her  mother’s  appointment  as  fever  hospital 
nurse,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  she  should 
not  have  access  to  the  healthy  part  of  the  house, 
•and  it  happened  that  at  this  time  a contagious 
fever  came  into  the  hospital.  Now,  as  Mrs. 
Leech,  the  hospital  nurse,  was  visiting  her  daughter, 
the  matron,  in  the  healthy  part  of  the  house  three 
and  four  times  daily,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  con- 
sult the  medical  officer  as  to  whether  such  a course 
was  objectionable  under  the  circumstances,  and 
havin<>-  got  that  gentleman’s  reply  to  the  effect  that 
it  was* highly  objectionable,  I brought  the  entire 
matter  before  the  Board,  but  in  the  face  of  all, 
the  Board  upheld  Mrs.  Leech’s  right  to  visit  the 
matron,  which  made  her  come  not  only  twice  as 
often,  three,  four,  and  more  times  daily,  but  actu- 


ally go  to  the  clothing  store.  These,  and  other 
circumstances  of  a similar  nature,  gave  the  matron 
a sort  of  license  to  throw  my  authoriiy  overboard, 
and  which  she  has  not  failed  to  do ; all  the  circum- 
stances compel  me  to  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,, 
and  which  I assure  you  1 do  most  unwillingly. 

I may  here  state  that  all  the  complaints  which  I 
have  had  to  make  from  time  to  time,  stand  in  my 
“journal,”  but  would  be  too  long  to  copy  into  this 
letter. 

I was  for  a long  time  at  a loss  to  learn  why  the 
matron  was  so  anxious  to  have  me  removed  (as 
she  assuredly  is),  and  I could  arrive  at  no  conclu- 
sion, but  my  thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  following 
facts. 

First,  if  not  immorality,  the  most  gross  impro- 
priety, of  conduct  between  herself  and  the  clerk 
of  the  union;  this  fact  is  of  such,  more  than  every 
day  occurrence,  and  so  patent  to  everybody  down 
here,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a person 
who  does  not  know  it. 

The  next  is  my  doubting  the  accuracy  of  her 
returns  of  the  quantity  of  materials  used,  of  the 
articles  made  of  linen,  calico,  &c.,  and  which,  if 
measured  by  a competent  person,  will,  I am  sure, 
fall  far  short  of  what  she  has  returned  as  used. 

My  object  in  thus  troubling  you,  gentlemen,  is 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will,  for  the  sake  of 
justice  to  all  parties,  cause  an  investigation  on 
oath  to  take  place  into  all  the  circumstances, 
when  I shall  from  personal  and  documentary  evi- 
dence be  able  to  establish  all,  and  a great  deal 
more,  than  I have  set  forth  here. 

I have,  See. 

(signed)  Henry  W olje, 
Workhouse  Master. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

&c.  &c.  See. 


(No.  9931/1861.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Board 
Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
Sir,  30  April  1861. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Board  ot 
Guardians  of  Celbridge  Union  on  the  24th  instant; 
and  with  reference  to  the  request  that  the  Ooin- 
missioners 
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missioners  would  investigate  certain  alleged  irregu- 
larities in  the  provision  check  account  kept  by  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  the  Commissioners  desire 
to  inform  the  guardians,  that  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Otway,  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  union, 
they  have  instructed  their  inspector,  Mr.  Bourke, 
to  inquire  into  the  above  matter. 

The  Commissioners  at  the  same  time  transmit 
for  the  guardians’  information  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a letter  which  they  have  received  from  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  in  which  he  prefers  cer- 
tain charges  against  the  matron  and  the  clerk  of 
the  union  ; and  they  desire  to  inform  the  guar- 
dians that  they  have  instructed  Mr.  Bourke,  when 
holding  the  above  inquiry,  to  inquire  also  into 
the  master’s  charges. 

By  order,  &c. 

B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Presiding  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  Celbridge  Union. 


(No.  9931—61.) 

Copy  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Mr. 

Bourke , Poor  Law  Inspector. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
Sir,  30  April  1861. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  transmit  to  you 
the  accompanying  extract  from  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Celbridge 
Union,  on  the  -24th  instant ; and  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Otway  from  illness,  they  request  that  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  investigate  the  alleged  ir- 
regularities in  the  provision  check  account  kept 
by  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 

The  Commissioners  at  the  same  time  forward 
the  accompanying  letter  which  they  have  received 
from  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  in  which  he 
prefers  certain  charges  against  the  matron  and  the 
clerk  of  the  union ; and  they  request  that  when 
holding  the  inquiry  as  above  directed,  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  investigate  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  master’s  letter. 

By  order,  See. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

To  Richard  Bourke,  Esq.  Chief  Clerk. 
Poor  Law  Inspector, 

Lisnagry,  Limerick. 


(No.  11256—61.) 

Lisnagry,  Limerick, 

Gentlemen,  13  May  1861. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  conveyed  in 
your  letters  of  the  30th  ultimo  and  4th  instant 
1 held  an  inquiry  at  Celbridge,  on  Friday  the  1 Oth* 
into  complaints  made  by  some  members  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  of  irregularities  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  master’s  provision  check  book;  and 
at  the  same  time  I received  evidence  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  clerk  and  matron  as'  repre- 
sented in  a letter  from  the  master  of  the  work- 
house,  dated  the  28th  ultimo. 

I annex  the  papers  connected  with  these  charges, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  by  me’ 
case  pr°Ceed  to  subrait  my  report  upon  the  whole 

I commenced  by  reducing  to  writing  the  several 
charges  m reference  to  the  master’s  books.  They 
W028detailed  t0  016  by  members  of  tlle  Board, 


POOB  BELIEF  (iBELAND). 

and  will  be  found  at  pages  1 and  2 of  the  evi- 
dence. They  first  alleged  that  the  provision 
receipt  and  consumption  account  was  not  duly 
and  properly  entered,  and  on  examination  it  ap- 
peared that  the  columns  shewing  the  quantity  of 
provisions  and  necessaries  on  hand,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  blank.  Having  sworn  the  master,  and 
called  upon  him  to  explain,  he  stated  that  towards 
the  close  of  last  half  year  he  discovered  serious 
errors  in  the  bread  account.  He  stated  that  he 
found  that  the  baker  had  been  paid  for  more  than 
he  had  delivered,  and  that  the  provision  book 
showed  an  excess  of  more  than  1,800  lbs.  of  bread 
beyond  what  had  actually  been  received.  In  con- 
sidering the  best  way  of  rectifying  this  error,  there 
appeared  a difficulty  in  altering  the  weekly  entries ; 
and  it  seemed  to  the  matron  and  the  clerk  neces- 
sary to  have  the  whole  account  remodelled.  They 
accordingly  employed  two  persons,  named  Brown 
and  Cahill,  to  perform  this  work,  and  having  cut 
out  of  the  provision  check  account  book  alf  the 
sheets  of  the  half  year,  they  introduced  the 
amended  sheets  into  the  book,  which  they  had 
re-hound  by  the  binders.  The  preparation  of 
these  new  accounis  would  appear  to  have  run  into 
the  present  half  year,  and  the  master  was  thereby 
prevented  from  bringing  forward  into  his  new 
accounts  the  balance  of  provisions  and  necessaries 
on  hand  at  close  of  the  half  year.  When  the 
corrections  were  completed,  the  book, was  sent  to 
the  binders  without  any  record  being  kept  of  their 
balances,  and  it  was  during  its  absence  that  the 
omission  in  the  current  provision  book  attracted 
attention.  This  statement  of  the  master’s  appeared 
io  me  to  assume  such  a serious  aspect,  that  1 
thought  it  right  to  give  the  clerk  an  opportunity 
similar  to  that  which  I have  afforded  the  master,* 
of  explaining;  his  share  in  the  transactions  on 
oath.  But  his  statement  was  consistent  with  that 
of  the  master,  and  confirmed  it.  The  evidence  of 
Brown,  the  accountant,  afforded  a further  cor- 
roboration. 

The  entire  body  of  evidence  upon  this  part  of 
the  case  establishes  such  proofs  of  incapacity, 
neglect,  deception,  and  breach  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  these  two  officers,  as  appear  to  render  them 
deserving  of  the  most  strongly  marked  censure. 

I he  system  upon  which  they  acted  in  the  procur- 
ing of  supplies,  set  at  nought  the  Board’s  orders, 
and  substituted  in  their  place  orders  made  out  and 
signed  by  the  master,  which  were  not  compared 
with  those  of  the  guardians;  the  accounts  of  the 
contractor  were  made  out  by  the  master,  and  he 
was  paid  upon  them  instead  of  upon  bills  furnished 
by  himself  and  supported  by  the  Board’s  order ; 
the  master’s  provision  books  were  up  to  a late 
period  entered  not  by  himself  but  by  a pauper  in 
the  house;  these  books  were  laid  on  the  table  each 
Board  day,  and  the  clerk  signed  the  minutes,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  examined  and 
ascertained  the  accuracy  of  the  entries,  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  had  made  no  examination  of  them 
at  all ; and  finally,  when  the  errors  in  them  came 
to  light,  the  two  officers  implicated,  instead  of 
boldly  declaring  the  truth  to  the  Board,  and  setting 
themselves  honestly  to  discover  and  correct  the 
errors,  employed  a man  of  notoriously  intemperate 
habits,  a pauper  in  one  of  the  Dublin  unions,  to 
frame  a new  set  of  accounts,  upon  such  imperfect 
materials  as  they  could  provide,  and  cutting  out  of 
the  volume  the  old  sheets,  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced the  fabricated  substitutes,  with  the  uncon- 
cealed objects  of  deceiving  the  guardians,  and 
covering  their  own  neglect.  These  facts  have  all 
4 D been 
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App. No. 68.  been  undeniably  established;  they  rest  on  no 

doubtful  or  uncertain  evidence,  but  on  the  sworn 

statement  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  it  seeni3 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  a single  word  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  confession  they  have 
voluntarily  made. 

I may  pass  over  the  other  complaints  brought 
against  the  master  in  referenc  e to  the  state  of  his 
books,  with  very  few  comments,  though  they  all 
prove  to  a greater  or  less  degree  his  incompetency 
and  negligence.  In  the  second  case,  he  seems  to 
have  committed  the  stupid  blunder  of  issuing  a 
large  amount  of  back  rations  to  one  of  the  pauper 
assistants,  whose  suspension,  enforced  by  him  for 
a few  weeks,  was  at  length  removed  bv  the  Board. 
On  the  third  and  fourth  heads  of  complaints,  he 
fell  into  the  error  of  discharging  an  inmate  from 
the  books  two  days  after  the  actual  term  of  her 
leaving  the  house,  and  was  so  careless  as  not  .to 
verify  the  return  of  provisions  and  necessaries 
alieged  to  have  been  on  hand  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  house,  whereby  he  has  remained  ever  since 
in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  quantities  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  The  fifth  charge  was  for  arrear  in  the 
relief  list,  and  in  his  explanaiion  the  master  cer- 
tainly exhibited  himself  in  a most  unfavourable 
light.  He  admitted  that  he  had  never  kept,  or 
enforced  among  the  other  officers  the  keeping  of 
dormitory  roll  calls;  that  his  diet  class  book  was 
made  out  from  the  admission  and  discharge  book; 
and  that  on  the  24th  ultimo,  having  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  number  of  inmates 
as  shown  on  the  books,  he  had  questioned  the 
pauper  assistants  (when  coming  for  the  food)  as  to 
the  numbers  under  the  charge  of  each  of  them, 
and  discovered  that  the  total  fell  short  of  the  re- 
corded numbers  by  22.  In  face  of  this  discrepancy, 
he  stated  he  had  thought  it  best  not  to  enter  up 
his  relief  list,  but  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  step 
to  satisfy  himself,  by  calling  the  roll,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  real  state  of  things  in  the  workhouse,  or  the 
exact  number  of  inmates  it  contained. 

The  sixth  and  last  charge  was  brought  forward 
by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  after  the  inquiry  was 
opened,  and  I did  not  press  the  master  to  go  into 
it,  as  he  had  had  no  notice.  It  referred  to  the  delay 
in  preparing  the  census  returns,  which  have  up  to 
the  present  day  not  been  furnished. 

Having  closed  my  inquiry  in  reference  to  the 
' guardians’  complaints  against  the  master,  I pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  his  charges  against  the 
matron  and  clerk,  as  detailed  in  his  letter  to  you 
of  the  28th  ultimo.  These  may  be  arranged 
under  three  heads : — 

1st.  Contempt  of  master’s  authority  on  part  of 
the  matron. 

2d.  Impropriety  of  conduct  as  between  matron 
and  clerk. 

3d.  Misapplication  by  matron  of  clothing  ma- 
terials. 

Upon  investigating  the  grounds  of  the  first 
charge,  I found  it  rested  upon  circumstances 
which  had  occurred  long  ago;  had  all  been  in- 
quired into  and  pronounced  upon  by  the  guar- 
dians ; and  I declined  going  into  evidence  respect- 
ing them,  or  recognising  the  appeal  of  the  master 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Board  after  the  lapse 
of  so  long  an  interval.  1 gave  the  master  leave  to 
make  extracts  from  his  journal  where  these  com- 
plaints appeared  (as  they  were  not  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  when  they  were  dis- 
cussed), and  I engaged  to  annex  them  to  my 


report  for  your  information.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I have  not  received  them,  but  I will  forward 
them  as  soon  as  they  reach  my  hands. 

In  support  of  the  second  charge,  I took  the 
evidence  of  the  master,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  16  of  the  minutes.  Assuming  his  testimony 
to  be  strictly  accurate,  it  would  appear  to  disclose 
a course  of  conduct  of  rather  an  objectionable 
kind,  but  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
habits  of  persons  in  the  humbler  classes.  But  the 
statements  are  not  clearly  corroborated.  If  the  testi- 
mony of  the  porter  had  shown  that  the  master  had 
related  to  him  the  occurrences  which  were  alleo-ed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  parlour  at  the  time  he 
said  he  had  seen  them,  or  if  he  had  repeated  the 
alleged  conversation  soon  after  it  had  taken  place, 
Mr.  Wolfe’s  evidence  might  have  been  believed. 
But,  though  the  porter  was  a favourable  witness, 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  these  communications 
were  made  to  him  after  the  master’s  quarrel  with 
the  matron,  which  was  long  subsequent  to  the 
transactions  themselves.  This  corroboration  was, 
therefore,  very  imperfect.  Again,  Mrs.  Leech 
swore,  that  no  such  conversations  as  alleged  bv 
Mr.  Wolfe  had  ever  taken  place  between  her  and 
him,  and,  making  all  due  allowance  for  her  natural 
interest  in  her  daughter’s  case,  I think  her  evidence 
worthy  of  credit. 

Upon  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Wolfe  has  failed  in  establishing  any  case  of  im- 
propriet  yon  part  of  the  matron  or  Mr.  Lennon 
calling  for  interference-  on  your  part,  or  calculated 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  Miss  Dodson’s  cha- 
racter. 

The  third  charge  against  her  was,  for  returning 
too  large  a quantity  of  material  as  consumed  in 
making  a certain  number  of  caps.  The  evidence 
upon  this  branch  of  the  case  is  incomplete,  as  I 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  writing  in 
an  intelligible  shape,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a matter 
which  the  guardians  could  themselves  investigate 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  I could.  It  cer- 
tainly appears,  by  the  clothing  materials  book, 
that  56  caps  only  were  made  from  28  yards  of 
calico,  whereas,  it  appears,  that  such  a quantity 
would  be  sufficient  for  168.  But  then  this  book 
is  one  for  which  the  matron  is  responsible.  The 
entry  in  question  bears  dale  9th  March,  and  yet 
Mr.  Wolfe  omitted  all  notice  of  the  transaciion 
until  the  28th  ultimo,  when  he  brought  it  up  to 
support  charges  against  the  matron,  with  whom 
he  had  in  the  interval  quarrelled.  Again,  the 
book,  though  it  should  be  kept  by  himself,  appears, 
in  the  present  case,  to  have  been  entered  by  the 
clerk.  And,  lastly,  the  lapse  of  time  which  has 
thrown  into  the  general  stock  the  caps  made  on 
the  9th  March,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to 
identify  them,  or  to  judge  of  the  matron’s  defence, 
when  she  alleges  there  were  more  made  than  56, 
and  that  some  were  of  a pattern  requiring  much, 
more  than  l-6th  of  a yard.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  no  judgment  can  be  pronounced  on  this 
case,  where  all  parties  are  more  or  less  to  blame. 
But  the  evidence  which  was  heard  by  a large, 
number  of  the  guardians  may  fairly  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  them,  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  the  matron  has  so  acted  as  to  forfeit  their 
good  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Lennon,  the  clerk,  took  an  objection  to  my  pro- 
ceeding,  in  limine,  protesting  against  my  examin- 
ing the  master,  because  of  his  entertaining  athe- 
istical opinions.  However,  as  Mr.  Wolfe  had  then 
been  sworn,  and  stated  that  he  held  himself  bound 
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’by  the  oath  I had  administered,  I overruled  Mr. 
Lennon’s  objection. 

I may  also  add  my  impression,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  union  for  the  past  half-year,  are  in  a highly 
suspicious  state.  The  accountant  who  has  manu- 
factured the  provision  receipt  and  consumption  ac- 
count is  obviously  a dissipated,  reckless  fellow, 
who  would  hesitate  at  no  deception  or  fraud.  He 
was  far  from  sober  when  he  appeared  before  me, 
and  his  appearance  was  that  of  an  habitual 
drunkard;  and,  moreover,  I was  informed  that  he 
had  been  found  drunk  whilst  actually  employed 
in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Lennon  and  Wolfe  in  pre- 
paring the  books. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  R.  Bourke. 


(No.  11256—61.) 

Celbridge,  10  May  1861. 

Mr.  Holbrook,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  at  whose  request  the  inquiry  was  held, 
states  the  following  grounds  of  complaint : — 

1.  That  the  provision  receipt  and  consumption 
account  is  not  duly  and  properly  entered. 

2.  That  it  appeared  at  a former  meeting  of  the 
Board  that  the  master  having  withdrawn  the 
extra  rations  allowed  to  one  pauper  assistant  in 
the  laundry,  continued  to  charge  in  his  books  for 
the  same. 

3.  That  it  further  appeared,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Board,  that  a female  pauper,  named  Byrne, 
was  retained  on  the  books  for  one  day  after  she 
was  discharged. 

4.  That  the  master  declared  himself  unable  to 
lay  before  the  Board,  when  so  required,  any  re- 
turn of  provisions  and  necessaries  on  hand. 

5.  That  the  master’s  relief  list  is  in  arrear  for 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  that  he  alleged,  as  his 
reason,  that  he  was  prevented  from  filling  it  up 
in  consequence  of  a discrepancy  existing  between 
the  numbers  in  the  house  and  those  on  the  diet 
books. 

6.  That  the  master  has,  as  yet,  not  furnished 
the  returns  of  the  census. 


Henry  Wolfe,  sworn. 

I am  master  of  the  workhouse,  having  been 
appointed  on  8th  August  1860.  I have  heard  the 
statement,  now  reduced  to  writing,  as  to  the 
charges  connected  with  my  books.  As  to  the 
first  of  these,  I have  to  state  that,  within  about 
three  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  half-year,  end- 
ing 25th  March  last,  it  was  discovered  by  the 
clerk  and  me  that  there  were  mistakes  in  the 
bread  entries  in  the  provision  receipt-book,  credits 
having  been  given  to  the  baker  for  more  bread 
than  had  actually  been  delivered,  to  the  amount 
of  about  1,800  lbs.  (as  well  as  I remember). 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  these  entries  were 
erroneous,  and  shown  to  be  so  by  the  baker’s 
own  books,  the  clerk  and  I consulted  as  to  the 
best  means  of  correcting  the  errors.  The  baker 
having  been  paid  for  the  deliveries,  as  alleged 
by  the  books,  no  alteration  in  these  entries  ap- 
peared practicable,  and  the  course  adopted  was 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  deliveries  for  the  three 
weeks  still  unexpired  of  the  half-year  by  the 


amount  so  discovered  to  have  been  overpaid.  App.  No.  68. 

The  sheets  for  the  half-year  were  thereupon  taken  

out  of  the  book,  and  fresh  sheets  introduced,  in 
which  the  accounts  were  transcribed,  whether 
with  ether  changes  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  al- 
tered as  regards  the  three  last  weeks,  when  the 
reductions  I have  alluded  to  in  the  bread  were 
made.  The  book  was  then  sent  to  be  re-bound. 

The  balances  remaining  on  hand  at  close  of  the 
half-year  were  not  taken  note  of  by  me,  and  I 
was  unable  to  enter  them  into  my  new  receipt 
and  consumption  account  until  I received  the 
former  book  from  the  binder.  This  is  my  expla- 
nation of  the  omissions  in  my  provision  book. 

I do  not  always  enter  the  provision  book  my- 
self. It  was  entered  up  to  a late  period  by  me, 
or  by  persons  employed  by  me  for  that  purpose. 

These  persons  are  no  longer  employed,  and  I 
now  keep  it  myself. 

The  course  adopted  in  receiving  supplies  of 
bread,  has  been,  that  the  Board  sign  the  weekly 
order,  and  I issue  orders  thereon  to  the  baker  in  a 
form  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  I require  the  article.  I enter  the  quantities 
received  from  these  secondary  orders.  1 do  not 
compare  them  with  the  Board  orders.  These 
orders  are  all  filed.  They  are  not  attached  to  the 
contractors’  accounts.  They  remain  on  the  file  in 
large  numbers.  The  book  is  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  and  of  me. 

I never  compared  the  entries  made  by  me  in 
my  books  with  the  Board’s  orders.  I followed  the 
course  in  use  as  I found  it,  and  as  I understood 
it  had  been  pursued. 

My  books  are  produced  weekly  before  the  Board 
of  Guardians. 

The  leaves  cut  out  of  the  former  revision  book 
are  in  my  custody.  The  new  sheets  were  prepared 
by  a Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Cahill.  Mr.  Brown 
was  employed  by  me,  and  Mr.  Cahill  by  Mr. 

Lennon  (the  clerk.) 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  acquaint  the  Board  as 
soon  as  you  discovered  the  errors  in  the  provision 
check  book  ? — A.  It  was  by  arrangement  be- 
tween me  and  the  clerk. 

Second  Head  of  Charge. — As  to  the  charge  of 
giving  rations  to  the  pauper  assistant,  my  explana- 
tion is,  that  the  matron  and  I having  disagreed  as 
to  the  person  to  be  placed  in  the  laundry,  instead 
of  one  who  was  discontinued,  the  appointment  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  Board 
should  decide  between  us. 

There  happened  to  be  no  meeting  on  the  follow- 
ing Board  day,  and  in  the  interval  I refused  to 
issue  rations  to  the  assistant  whose  appointment 
I did  not  approve.  But  as  I anticipated  that  the 
guardians  would  not  wish  to  deprive  her  of  her 
allowance  whilst  she  was  actually  employed,  whe- 
ther they  confirmed  her  or  not,  I directed  my 
assistant  to  continue  the  entry  of  the  usual  number 
of  women  receiving  extras.  The  Board,  when  they 
did  meet,  confirmed  the  matron’s  selection,  and  I 
therefore  issued  to  the  pauper  all  the  back  extra 
rations  due  to  her,  acting  in  this  (as  I believe) 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board.  These  back 
rations  extended  over  a period  of  10  days. 

Third  Head. — Mrs.  Byrne  went  out  on  pass, 
and  not  having  returned  at  the  right  time  (viz. 
within  24  hours)  I discharged  her  off  the  books. 

But  I believe  that  by  a clerical  error  I marked  her 
off,  not  upon  the  day  when  she  left  the  workhouse, 
but  on  that  when  I resolved  to  discharge  her. 

4 D 2 Fourth 
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App.No.  68.  Fourth  Head. — I was  called  upon  on  a Board 

— day  (on  the  2d  May)  to  lay  before  the  guardians 

a return  of  the  stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries 
on  hand,  and  I stated  I could  not  do  so,  as  the 
provision  clerk  was  in  arrear  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances explained  in  reference  to  the  first  head  of 
charge,  and  because  I was  directed  not  to  enter 
the  provision  account  as  refers  to  the  stock,  pend- 
ing this  inquiry. 

I took  stock  on  my  appointment;  it  was  on  the 
17  th  August ; I never  thought  at  that  time  of  com- 
paring my  stock  with  the  quantity  in  the  provision 
book,  and  it  was  only  some  time  after  (about  the 
time  of  the  late  matron’s  resignation,  I believe) 
that  I was  struck  by  the  immense  discrepancy.  I 
mentioned  it  to  the  clerk.  He  said  he  could  not 
account  for  it,  and  it  really  escaped  my  memory 
until  lately.  Stock  was  not  taken  on  the  29th 
September.  It  was  not  taken  on  the  25ih  March. 
I allowed  myself  to  be  debited  with  a larger 
amount  of  provisions  and  necessaries  than  I really 
received. 

Fifth  Head. — When  the  case  of  Mrs.  Byrne 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Board  on  the  24th 
April,  it  gave  rise  in  my  mind  to  a question  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  numbers  in  the  house.  Ac- 
cordingly on  that  evening  I inquired  of  the  pauper 
deputies  (or  assistants)  the  number  of  inmates  in 
each  of  these  departments,  for  which  rations  were 
to  be  issued,  and  I then  found  that  they  totally 
disagreed  with  the  numbers  entered  in  my  diet  class 
book.  I refer  now  to  the  healthy  part  of  the 
house  only.  The  rations  which  I had  been  pre- 
viously issuing  were  not  according  to  the  num- 
bers appearing  on  my  diet  class  book,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  really  in  the  house.  I produce 
the  daily  diet  book,  (it  does  not  correspond  with 
the  diet  class);  I do  not  keep  either  ofthese  books, 
they  are  kept  for  me  by  a pauper.  I found  then 
(on  the  24th  April),  for  the  first  time,  that  I had 
been  charging  for  a larger  number  of  paupers 
than  were  in  the  house.  I cannot  say  how  long 
that  error  had  been  continuing.  1 am  aware  now, 
but  I was  not  until  lately  aware,  of  the  stringency 
of  the  rules  in  this  respect,  that  dormitory  roll 
calls  should  be  kept,  and  the  diet  class  book 
made  up  from  them.  I have  never  kept  ihese 
roll  calls,  or  caused  them  to  be  kept.  I was  never 
furnished  with  the  books  till  about  two  months 
ago.  My  diet  class  book  is  taken  from  the  ad- 
mission and  discharge  book. 

Sixth  Head. — [This  matter  having  been  men- 
tioned to-day  for  the  first  time  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  I did  not  go  into  it,  or  take  the  master’s 
explanation.] 

Henry  Wolfe, 
Master. 

Sworn  before  me  atCelbridge,  this  10th  May 
1861, 

R.  Bourhe, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


William  G.  Lennon,  sworn. 

I am  clerk  of  the  union,  and  have  been  so  for 
more  than  eight  years.  I have  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  master  in  reference  to  his  books. 

The  facts,  according  to  my  belief,  are,  that  at 
some  date  during  the  half-year  ending  25th  March, 
the  master  having  represented  to  me  that  he 
thought  he  had  been  over-debiting  himself  in  his 
provision  receipt  and  consumption  account,  I 
agreed  to  assist  in  procuring  for  him  a person  to 


examine  and  correct  it.  I did  so  ; and  with  my 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  Mr.  Wolfe  removed 
from  the  provision  receipt  and  consumption  ac- 
count the  leaves  embodying  the  accounts  from 
ihe  week  ending  6th  October  1860,  to  within 
about  three  weeks  of  the  25th  March  1061,  and 
substituted  for  them  the  accounts  made  out  by  a 
man  named  Browne,  who  was  obtained  through 
my  assistance.  This  matter  was  not  reported  bv 
me  to  the  Board.  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact  ag 
sworn  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  that  the  baker  was  paid 
during  portions  of  the  half-year  for  more  bread 
than  he  delivered. 

I cannot  swear  that  I examine  and.  check  the 
master’s  provision  books  each  week  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Board.  I do  not  submit  them 
myself,  but  they  are  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
master.  I can  give  no  explanation  of  the  errors 
beyond  this,  that  I took  the  accounts  as  correct 
on  the  representation  of  the  master.  The  provi- 
sion receipt  and  consumption  book  is  signed  by 
me  from  week  to  week.  The  bills  paid  to  the 
baker  were  drawn  up,  not  by  him  but  the  master 
and  were  according  to  the  entries  in  his  prevision 
account.  I took  them  as  correct  on  the  master’s 
representation,  and  laid  them  before  the  Board  for 
p ayment. 

I deny  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wolfe  that  there 
was  any  arrangement  between  him  and  me  not  to 
mention  this  matter  to  the  Board. 

Q.  Who  sent  the  book  to  the  binder’s  ? — A.  I 
did,  at  your  desire. 

I never  mentioned  that  it  would  be  prejudicial 
to  me  if  the  errors  were  discovered,  but  I admit 
that  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  brought  before  the  Board,  as  the 
existence  of  such  errors  could  not  but  be  displeas- 
ing to  the  guardians. 

We  have  never  been  in  the  habit  here  of  attach- 
ing the  Board’s  orders  to  the  bills. 


Alexander  D.  Browne,  sworn. 

I am  an  inmate  of  the  North  Dublin  Union 
Workhouse.  1 was  employed  in  making  altera- 
tions in  the  provision  receipt  and  consumption 
account  of  the  Celbridge  Union  on  the  8th  March. 
I was  employed  by  Mr.  Wolfe.  I was  brought 
from  Dublin  and  kept  in  this  workhouse.  I was 
engaged  in  the  employment  about  seven  weeks.  I 
slept  in  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  was  dieted  in  the 
master’s  office.  I worked  in  it.  My  employment 
was,  preparing  a new  provision  check,  and  pro- 
vision receipt  and  consumption.  My  materials 
for  this  were  the  old  provision  book  and  returns 
of  the  deliveries  of  goods  by  the  contractor,  and 
I distributed  the  goods  through  the  several  weeks 
in  accordance  with  the  numbers  as  appearing  on 
the  admission  and  discharge  books  and  the  dietary 
tables.  This  took  me  about  seven  weeks,  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Cahill,  another  accountant. 

A.  I).  Browne. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Celbridge,  this  10th  May 
1861. 

R.  Bourke, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Henry  Wolfe,  sworn. 

To  my  knowledge  the  clerk  of  the  union  has 
spent  a great  deal  of  his  time  in  company  with  the 
matron,  both  when  she  was  acting  as  fever  hospital 
nurse  and  since.  About  two  months  ago,  as  I 
was  in  the  passage  passing  the  matron’s  door,  I 

saw 
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. saw  the  clerk  kissing  her  and  rolling  her  on  the 
sofa ; I saw  it,  as  the  door  was  open,  by  the  chink 
made  by  .the  construction  of  the  hinges.  After 
this  I was  asked  by  the  clerk  to  make  up  a quarrel 
which  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  matron. 
The  clerk  told  me  that  he  had  been  living  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Miss  Dodson  for  18 
months;  that  he  frequently  visited  her  in  the  fever 
hospital,  remaining  there  up  to  1 o’clock  at  night ; 
that  upon  one  occasion  she  lay  in  his  arms  asleep 
for  two  hours,  he  drinking  in  her  breath,  and  that 
suddenly  she  awoke  and  ordered  him  out,  saying 
they  would  be  discovered,  and  that  Wolfe  (mean- 
ing witness')  was  watching  them.  I agreed  to  try 
and  reconcile  them,  and  make  them  friends,  and  a 
good  deal  passed  on  the  point  between  him  and 
me.  Miss  Dodson  for  a long  time  refused  to  be 
reconciled,  and  at  Mr.  Lennon’s  (the  clerk’s)  re- 
quest I went  to  her  mother  and  told  her  all.  She 
was  at  first  very  indignant  at  the  clerk’s  speaking 
of  what  had  passed  between  her  daughter  and 
him,  and  I advised  the  clerk  to  go  and  speak  to 
.her  himself.  Subsequently,  he  and  the  matron 
became  reconciled. 

To  Mr.  Lennon .]  It  was  in  this  Board-room  the 
clerk  told  me  what  l have  said.  I have  told  it  to 
several  people.  The  clerk  always  said  his  inten- 
tions towards  Miss  Dodson  were  of  a most  honour- 
'able  kind.  I cannot  offer  any  opinion  whether  it 
would  be  consistent  with  this  feeling  to  act  as  I 
have  said  I saw  him.  It  was  evening  when  the 
occurrence  in  the  parlour  was  seen  by  me.  It  was 
by  candlelight.  I did  not  speak  of  it  at  the  time  ; 
I think  I mentioned  something  of  it  to  Miss 
Dodson.  I cannot  remember  what  she  said.  I 
now  do  remember,  “ All  he  can  say  is  that  he 
kissed  me/’ 

Henry  Wolfe. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Celbridge,  this  10th 
May  1861. 

R.  Bourke, 

Poor  Law  Inspector, 


John  Lumley,  sworn. 

I AM  porter  of  the  workhouse  ; it  was  the  habit 
of  the  clerk  to  visit  the  matron  whilst  fever  hos- 
pital nurse,-  and  since  she  became  matron;  he  used 
to  visit  her  frequently ; the  clerk  lias  been  in  the 
habit  of  remaining  in  the  house  to  late  hours, 
but  I cannot  say  if  he  was  with  the  matron ; I 
remember  his  being  at  a party  in  the  matron’s 
* apartments,  and  remaining  till  after  I had  gone  to 
bed  ; the  clerk’s  usual  habit  was  to  go  to  the 
matron’s  on  his  first  coming  to  the  house ; I know 
of  no  improper  intimacy  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  matron;  last  Wednesday,  22d  April,  1 
met  him  in  the  passage  as  I was  locking  up,  about 
nine  or  after  nine  o’clock.  I asked  him  how  he 
got  in,  and  said  he  must  have  climbed  the  gate ; 
and  he  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Wolfe  mentioned  to  me  the  occurrence  he 
had  seen  in  the  parlour ; it  was  about  a fortnight 
ago  he  mentioned  it ; he  also  told  me  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Lennon.  At  the  time 
he  told  me,  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Miss 
Dodson. 

When  Mr.  Lennon  crossed  the  gate  and  entered 
the  workhouse,  he  went  straight  to  the  matron’s 
apartments. 

I have  known  the  clerk  to  sleep  in  the  workhouse 
frequently ; lie  slept  in  the  master’s  parlour,  on  a 
sofa ; I saw  him  there  in  the  morning.  It  was  when 
he  and  the  master  were  friends  ; he  has  slept  in  the 


workhouse  repeatedly  since  Miss  Dodson  was  App.  No.  68. 
matron,  but  never  before.  • 

To  the  Clerk. — Q.  Were  you  always  certain 
that  I went  into  ihe  matron’s  room  when  you  have 
so  entered  it  on  your  book? — A.  I did;  I saw  him 
on  such  occasions. 

Had  you  any  reasons  for  looking  after  me  ? — I 
had  ; it  was  by  order  of  the  master.  The  order 
was  given  me  about  the  time  Miss  Dodson  be- 
came matron. 

To  the  Matron.']  I did  not  follow  the  clerk  to 
see  him  emer  the  matron’s  apartment ; I could  see 
him  from  the  hall. 


John  Lumley. 

Sworn  before  me  at  Celbridge,  this  10th 
May  1861. 


R.  Bourke, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


Anna  Maria  Leech,  sworn. 

I am  nurse  in  the  fever  hospital ; I am  mother 
to  the  matron.  The  master  never  told  me  of  the 
statements  which  he  has  sworn  the  clerk  told  him 
as  to  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  between  my 
daughter  and  him.  The  clerk  never  told  me  of 
such  occurrences ; he  has  spoken  to  me  of  his 
courtship  with  my  daughter. 

What  Mr.  Wolfe  did  say  to  me  was,  that  Mr. 
Lennon  was  incensed  at  my  daughter  not  speaking 
to  him,  and  wished  me  to  interfere  ; I refused,  as 
I said  she  could  manage  her  own  business. 

A.  M.  Leech. 


Sworn  before  me  at  Celbridge,  this  10th 
May  1861. 


R.  Bourke, 

Poor  Law  Inspector. 


The  master  now  brings  forward  his  charges 
against  matron  and  clerk. 

1st.  For  entering  as  consumed  a larger  quantity 
of  calico  in  making  caps  than  the  article  would 
require.  The  entry  in  the  clothing  materials  book- 
shows  that,  out  of  28  yards  of  calico  56  caps  were 
made.  The  material  is  produced,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  four  at  least,  if  not  six,  can  be  made  of 
one  yard.  The  matron  explains  that  other  caps 
were  made,  now  in  use. 

Henry  Wolfe,  sworn. 

I produce  the  clothing  materials  book.  On  the 
9th  March  there  appears  an  entry  of  56  caps  made 
from  28  yards  of  white  calico.  The’  clerk  ofthe  union 
made  the  entry,  having  written  up  an  arrear  of 
the  book  for  my  convenience.  About  three  weeks 
ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  a larger  quantity  of 
calico  had  been  entered  as  used,  than  would  have 
been  required  for  the  number  of  caps  made. 

In  the  same  week  nine  yards  of  muslin  is 
charged  for  borders  of  56  caps. 

Henry  Wolfe. 


(No.  12,316—61.) 

Park  House,  Celbridge, 
Gentlemen,  13  May  1862. 

I very  respectfully  beg  leave  to  trespass  on 
you  once  more  by  forwarding,  for  your  informa- 
tion, the  enclosed  extracts  from  my  “ Journal,”  and 
also  from  the  porter’s  book  kept  at  this  house. 

Mr.  Bourke  will  forward  other  extracts  taken 
from  my  Journal,  which  he  has  kindly  promised  to 
4 D 3 append 
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App.  No.  68.  append  to  my  evidence  taken  before  him  on  Fri- 

. 1 day  last.  My  object  in  sending  the  extracts  from 

my  Journal  is,  to  show  the  opposition  I have  re- 
ceived,and  the  difficulties  against  which  I have  had 
to  contend  from  time  to  time,  in  endeavouring  to 
discharge  my  duties ; and  also  because  not  one  of 
my  reports  have  ever  appeared  on  the  minutes,  and 
which  perhaps  if  they  had,  might  have  prevented 
my  now  being  in  my  present  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. 

In  Extract  No.  1,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
matron  acted  altogether  out  of  place  in  appointing 
a deputy  at  all,  as  by  the  2d  exception  of  Article 
11  of  the  General  Regulations  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  master  is  the  proper  party  to  ap- 
point assistants,  even  to  the  matron  ; but  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  Board  upheld  the  right  of 
the  matron  to  appoint  assistants,  and  confirmed 
those  to  whom  1 objected. 

From  Extract  No.  2,  gentlemen,  you  will  per- 
ceive the  result  of  the  matron’s  selection  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  consequences  which  might  have 
ensued  had  I not  been  on  the  spot,  or  some  other 
person  that  could  extinguish  the  fire,  as  it  had  a 
most  threatening  appearance  at  one  time.  I, 
moreover,  proved  that  there  was  four  times  too 
much  coal  under  the  boiler  than  was  necessary 
when  the  chimney  took  fire. 

With  regard  to  Extract  No.  3,  although  the 
terms  of  this  complaint  are  clearly  answered  in 
section  8 of  Article  65  of  the  General  Regulations, 
there  was  not  one  word  of  blame  attached  to  the 
matron;  although  a period  of  one  and  a-half  hours 
was  permitted  to  elapse  from  the  time  I reported  to 
the  matron  that  this  man  was  unable  to  wear  his 
shirt  (it  having  been  described  as  being  equal  to 
a beehive)  and  the  time  at  which  he  got  a clean 
one,  all  the  time  the  man  sitting  naked. 

In  Extract  No.  4,  gentlemen,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  fever  hospital  nurse  went  to  Dublin, 
having  first  made  arrangements  with  her  daughter 
to  discharge  her  duties.  Although  I cannot  find 
anything  in  the  compendium  bearing  on  this  point, 

I believe  the  usage  is,  that  the  master  should  pro- 
vide for  the  discharge  of  an  officer’s  duties  during 
her  temporary  absence ; and  had  it  been  so  on  this 
occasion,  I certainly  would  not  have  sent  the 
matron,  an  officer  having  continual  intercourse 
with  both  young  and  old  of  the  healthy  inmates, 
into  a hot-bed  of  contagion,  as  all  fever  hospitals 
must  be  that  have  nearly  a score  of  patients 
within  their  walls ; but  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  matron  has  usurped  my  authority  alto- 
gether ; and  I believe  I don’t  say  too  much  when 
I state  that  she  has  done  it  with  impunity. 

With  regard  to  the  extracts  from  the  porter’s 
books,  I beg  to  say,  that  the  reason  of  their  not 
having  extended  beyond  the  8th  February  is,  that 
Mr.  Lennon  brought  the  subject  before  the  Board 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  porter  was  then  or- 
dered to  discontinue  taking  notice  of  when  the 
clerk  or  the  fever  hospital  nurse  would  come  to 
the  matron  ; and  1 may  add  that  although,  in  the 
extracts  enclosed,  there  is  shown  that  a consider- 
able amount  of  the  clerk’s  time  has  been  spent  in 
the  matron’s  company,  it  would  only  form  a cipher 
was  the  porter  to  have  taken  notes  since  or 
before. 

You  will  also  receive  from  Mr.  Bourke  a letter 
which  the  matron  addressed  to  the  Board  on  last 
Wednesday,  in  which  a man  named  Browne  is 
alluded  to  ; but  on  the  leaf  from  the  porter’s  book 
marked  * you  will  perceive  a positive  repudiation 
of  the  matron’s  statement  in  this  respect;  for  when 


she  alleges  that  Browne  had  been  employed  by 
me,  I assure  you  that  he  was  dismissed  by  me  a 
week  before,  in  consequence  of  being  constantly 
drunk,  and  was  thereupon  employed  by  Mi-. 
Lennon,  and  I continued  up  to  and  for  the  night 
in  question,  when  Mr.  Lennon  left  him  in  the 
boardroom  in  the  state  described,  and  went  to 
walk  with  the  matron ; it  was  then  that  Mr.  Lennon 
told  the  matron  where  Browne  was,  and  that  he 
was  drunk ; this  is  how  she  came  to  know  of  it 
at  all ; it  was  after  this  time  that  the  matron  went 
through  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  male  inmates 
as  complained  of  by  me  in  extract  from  Journal* 
No.  5.  ’ 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Henry  Wolfe, 

Master. 


No.  1. 

Extract  from  my  Journal,  dated  17  April  1801. 

“ I beg  to  inform  the  Board  that  the  deputy  in 
the  laundry  left  that  situation  a fortnight  ago,  in 
whose  place  the  matron  place  two  young  and  in- 
experienced persons,  quite  unfit  for  such  a respon- 
sible post  as  charge  of  a powerful  steam  boiler. 
I objected,  and  named  two  steady  women,  each  of 
whom  have  had  ample  experience.  The  matron, 
however,  disregarded  my  advice,  and  persisted  in 
keeping  the  women  referred  to.” 

Henry  Wolfe,  Master. 

There  has  not  been  any  observation  written  on 
this  report ; but  the  Board  called  up  the  matron, 
and  stated  their  determination  to  retain  the  pau- 
pers complained  of. 


No.  2. 

Extract  from  Journal,  dated  20  April  1861. 

“ I have  to  inform  the  Board,  that  from  the 
negligence  or  inexperience  of  the  deputy,  now  in 
the  laundry,  the  chimney  of  that  department  took 
fire  on  Monday  last,  and,  but  from  the  prompt 
remedies  applied,  might  have  terminated  seriously.” 
Henry  Wolfe,  Master. 

Read;  and  chimneys  ordered  to  be  more  fre- 
quently swept. 

(signed)  R.  M., 

Vice  Chairman. 


No.  3. 

Extract  from  Journal,  dated  24  April  1861. 

“ I have  to  inform  the  Board  that  on  the  19th 
instant,  I discovered  that  it  was  then  three  weeks 
since  the  male  inmates  in  the  probationary  ward 
received  a change  of  linen,  and  what  they  even 
then  received  was  soiled,  having  been  worn  by 
other  paupers.  I happened  to  find  this  out  from 
the  fact  of  a man  named  Murray  being  without  a 
shirt,  the  one  offered  him  being  literally  alive 
with  vermin.” 

Henry  Wolfe,  Master. 

Read. 

(signed)  R.  M. 


No.  4. 
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No.  4. 

Extract  from  Journal,  dated  8 May  1861. 

“ I beg  to  inform  the  Board  that  the  fever  hos- 
pital nurse  was.  absent  on  Saturday  last,  the  matron 
discharging  her  duties.” 

H.  W. 

Leave  given  by  chairman. 

(Some  Members  of  the  Board  strongly  objected 
to  the  conduct  of  the  matron  in  having  gone  to  the 
fever  hospital  to  discharge  the  duties  of  nurse.) 


App.No.68. 

Extract  from  Journal,,  dated  8 May  1061. 

“ 1 have  to  inform  the  Board,  that  the  matron 
went  through  the  sleeping  ward's  of  the  male 
inmates  at  10  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  unaccom- 
panied by  any  male  person;  this  "is,  I believe, 
against  the  Commissioners’  regulations. 

The  matron  afterwards  went  through  the  male 
probationary  sleeping,  wards. 

Henry  Wolfe,,  M aster. 

Read. 


DATE. 

Name  of  Officer 
other  Person. 

BUSINESS. 

Time 

of  Entering. 

Time 
of  Going.. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1861 : 

24  January 

Clerk  - 

To  office  - 

12|  p.m. 

7J  p.m. 

To  master  and  matron,  all 

25  „ 

- ditto  - 

To  matron  - 

1 p.m.. 

$2  p.m. 

night. 

„ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

7$  p.m. 

10$  p.m. 

27th  and  28th,  clerk  in 

29  „ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

p.m. 

10  p.m. 

Dublin.  -H.  W. 

30  „ 

« ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

3$  p.m. 

4$  p.m. 

„ 

- ditto  - 

Fever  hospital  nurse  - 

i?  p.m. 

9 p.m. 

- „ 

- ditto  - 

To  matron  - 

9 p.m. 

9i  p.m. 

31  „ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

12$  p-m. 

2|  p.m. 

~ „ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

6$  p.m. 

- 

Porter  to  bed  at  10  p.m. 

1 February 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  ... 

12$  p.m. 

2|  p.m. 

„ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - 

7£  p.m. 

- 

Porter  to  bed  at  1 0 p.m. 

2 „ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

10|  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

4 „ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

7 p.m. 

$10  p.m. 

3d  clerk  in  Dublin. — 11.  IV. 

5 „ 

- ditto  - 

To  matron  and  master  - 

11|  a.m. 

3 p.m. 

6 „ 

- ditto  - 

To  matron  - 

7 p.m. 

10|  p.m. 

7 » 

- ditto  - 

To  master  and  matron  - 

11 J a.m. 

12|  p.m. 

8 „ 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - ditto  - 

H p.m. 

$4  p.m. 

- »• 

- ditto  - 

To  matron  - 

7 p.m. 

10  p.m. 

4 May 

Mr.  Browne* 

To  the  clerk 

7 p.m. 

9 p.m. 

* The  clerk  left  him  in  the  Board-room  at  8 p.m.,  in  a state  of  insensibility  from  drunkenness,  and  on  being 
discovered,  was  turned  out  by  master.  The  clerk  never  intimated  that  he  left  Browne  behind  him,  or  else 
I would  have  had  him  immediately  removed. 

4 May.  J.  Lumley,.  Pbrter. 


I certify  that  the  foregoing  extracts  are  faithfully  taken  from  the  book  which  I keep  at  the  Celbridmj 
Workhouse.  ° 

12  May  1861.  John  Lumley,  Porter. 


(No.  11,256—61.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  14  May  1861. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws 
for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  have  had  before 
them  the  Report  of  their  inspector,  Mr.  Bourke, 
with  the  evidence  taken  on  the  inquiry  recently 
held  by  him  into  the  state  of  the  provision  check 
0.28. 


account,  kept  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse  of 
Celbridge  Union,  as  alsojcinto  the  charges  preferred 
byljthe  master  against  the  clerk  of  the  union  and 
the  matron  of  the  workhouse. 

The  evidence  is  herewith  transmitted  for  the 
guardians’  information,  and  they  will  have  the 
goodness  to  return  it  when  done  with. 

Mr.  Bourke  informs  the  Commissioners  that  the 
columns  in  the  provision  check  account  showing 
the  quantity  of  provisions  and  necessaries  on  hand 
were  for  the  most  part  blank ; and  it  appears  from 
the  master’s  evidence  that  having  towards  the 
4 D 4 close 
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App.  No.  68.  close  of  the  last  half  year  found  that  the  baker 

had  been  paid  for  more  bread  than  he  had  delivered, 

and  i hat  the  provision  book  showed  an  excess  of 
more  than  1,800  lbs.  of  bread,  beyond  what  had 
actually  been  received,  it  appeared  to  him  and  the 
clerk  necessary  to  have  the  whole  account  re- 
modelled, and  they  accordingly  employed  two 
persons,  named  Brown  and  Cahill,  to  perform  this 
work,  and  having  cut  out  of  the  provision  check 
account  book  all  the  sheets  of  the  half  year,  they 
introduced  the  amended  sheets  into  the  book, 
which  they  then  had  rebound  by  a bookbinder. 
The  preparation  of  these  new  documents  would 
appear  to  have  run  into  the  current  half  year,  and 
the  master  was  thereby  prevented  from  bringing 
forward  into  his  new  accounts  the  balance  of  pro- 
visions and  necessaries  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
half  year,  inasmuch  as  when  the  corrections  were 
completed  the  book  was  sent  to  the  binders  with- 
out any  record  being  kept  of  these  balances,  and 
it  was  during  its  absence  that  the  omission  in  the 
current  provision  book  attracted  attention. 

These  statements  of  the  master,  seriously  incul- 
pating himself  and  the  clerk  of  the  union,  were 
confirmed  by  the  latter,  and  corroborated  by 
Brown,  one  of  the  parties  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  system  upon  which  the  clerk  and  the  mas- 
ter acted  in  the  procuring  of  the  workhouse  sup- 
plies, was  such  as  to  set  at  nought  the  Board’s 
orders,  substituting  in  their  place  orders  made  out 
and  signed  by  the  master,  which  were  not  even 
compared  with  the  guardians’  order's.  The  accounts 
of  the  contractor  were  made  out  by  the  master, 
and  the  former  was  paid  upon  them  instead  of  upon 
bills  furnished  by  himself,  and  supported  by  the 
Board’s  orders. 

The  master’s  provision  books,  appear  to  have 
been  up  to  a late  period  entered  by  a pauper  in 
the  house.  These  books  were  laid  on  the  table 
each  Board  day,  and  the  clerk  signed  the  minutes 
in  whicli  he  declared  that  he  had  examined  and 
asceitained  the  accuracy  of  theentries  therein,  when 
in  point  of  fact  he  had  made  no  examination  of 
them  whatever,  and  finally  when  the  errors  in  them 
came  to  light,  these  two  officers  instead  of  honestly 
declaring  the  truth  to  the  Board,  and  setting  them- 
selves to  discover  and  correct  the  errors,  appear 
to  have  employed,  as  the  Commissioners  learn 
from  Mr.  Bourke,  a man  of  notoriously  intempe- 
rate habits,  a pauper  in  one  of  the  Dublin  work- 
houses,  to  frame  a new  set  of  accounts  upon  such 
imperfect  materials  as  they  could  provide,  cutting 
out  of  the  volume  the  old  sheets,  and  surreptitiously 
introducing  the  fabricated  substitutes,  with  the 
unconcealed  objects  of  deceiving  the  guardians, 
and  covering  their  own  neglect. 

These  facts  having  all  been  undeniably  esta- 
blished on  the  sworn  statements  of  the  master,  the 
clerk,  and  Brown,  the  Commissioners  do  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  other  complaints  brought 
against  the  master  in  reference  to  the  state  of  his 
accounts,  beyond  observing  that  the  master  has 
admitted  that  he  has  been  taking  credit  for  food 
distributed  to  22  paupers,  in  excess  of  the  number 
actually  in  the  house. 

With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred by  the  master,  which  imputes  impropriety  of 
conduct  to  the  clerk  and  the  matron,  the  Commis- 
sioners desire  to  observe  that,  assuming  the  mas- 
ter’s evidence  on  the  point  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
it  would  appear  to  disclose  a course  of  conduct  of 
an  improper  nature ; but  the  master’s  statements 
are  not,  to  the  full  extent,  corroborated.  If  the 


testimony  of  the  porter  had  shown  that  the  master 
had  spoken  to  him  of  the  familiarities  which  he 
alleged  to  have  witnessed  between  the  clerk  and 
the  matron  in  the  parlour  of  the  latter,  at  the  time 
he  said  he  had  seen  them,  or  if  he  had  repeated 
the  alleged  conversation  with  the  clerk  respecting 
the  matron,  soon  after  it  had  taken  place  the 
master’s  evidence  might  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  credit ; but  the  porter  admitted  that  these  com- 
munications were  made  to  him  after  the  master’s 
quarrel  with  the  matron,  which  was  long  subse- 
quent to  these  transactions ; moreover,  Mrs.  Leech 
the  fever  hospital  nurse,  swore  that  no  such  con- 
versation as  that  alleged  by  the  master  had  ever 
taken  place  between  her  and  him ; therefore,  mak- 
ing all  due  allowance  for  her  interest  in  her  daugh- 
ter’s case,  the  Commissioners  think  her  evidence 
not  unworthy  of  credit;  and  that,  upon  the  whole 
the  master  has  failed  in  establishing  any  case  of 
gross  impropriety  on  the  part  cf  the  matron  or  Mr. 
Lennon,  calculated  to  cast  the  serious  reflection 
upon  the  character  of  the  former  which  the  charge 
would  involve.  But  the  Commissioners  think  an 
amount  of  intimacy  has  been  proved  to  have  ex- 
isted between  these  persons  of  a nature  to  lead  to 
scandalous  reporis,  and  to  damage  the  matron’s 
authority  over  the  female  inmates.  The  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  accounts  establishes  such  an 
amount  of  incapacity,  neglect  of  duty,  and  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clerk  and  master,  as  to  call 
for  the  strongest  mark  of  censure  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  to  inflict;  and  they 
have  accordingly  issued  orders  under  their  seal, 
copies  whereof  are  herewith  transmitted,  dismiss- 
ing the  clerk  and  the  master  from  office. 

As  regards  the  charges  against  the  matron,  of 
habitual  contempt  of  the  master’s  authority,  and 
of  misapplication  of  the  clothing  materials,  the 
Commissioners  desire  to  state  that  the  entries 
on  the  master’s  journal,  copies  of  some  of  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
master,  show  that  she  has  opposed  herself  to  the 
master’s  authority,  while  the  evidence  upon  the 
latter  charge  is  incomplete,  owing,  Mr.  Bourke 
informs  the  Commissioners,  to  his  having  found 
it  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  writing  in  an  intel- 
ligible shape ; and  to  its  appearing  to  him  to  be 
a matter  which  the  guardians  could  themselves 
investigate  much  more  satisfactorily  than  he  could. 

Mr.  Bourke.  states,  that  it  certainly  appears  from 
the  clothing  materials’  book  that  56  caps  only 
were  made  from  28  yards  of  calico,  whereas  such 
a quantity  would  be  sufficient  to  make  168  caps  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  entry  in  this 
book  (which  is  kept  by  the  master)  bears  date 
the  9th  of  March,  and  that  the  master  omitted 
all  notice  of  the  matter  until  the  28th  ultimo, 
when  he  brought  it  forward  to  support  charges 
against  the  matron,  with  whom  he  had,  in  the  in- 
terval, quarrelled. 

The  matron  alleges  that  there  were  more  than 
56  caps  returned  out  of  the  calico,  and  that  some 
were  of  a pattern  requiring  much  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  a yard,  but  this  is  a question  on  which 
the  Commissioners  will  express  no  opinion  at  pre- 
sent ; while,  on  the  whole,  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  matron’s  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  render  it 
desirable  that  she  should  resign  her  situation. 

Mr.  Bourke  having  informed  the  Commissioners 
that  the  accounts  of  the  union  for  the  past  half 
year  are  in  a highly  suspicious  state,  the  person  who 
manufactured  the  provision  receipt  and  consump- 
tion account,  being  a person  in  whom  no  confi- 
dence whatever  can  be  placed,  the  Commis- 
sioners 
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sioners  are  prepared,  if  the  guardians  desire  it,  to 
send  down  one  of  tlieir  clerks  to  put  the  accounts 
in  a satisfactory  state,  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  clerk  of  the  union  pending  the  appointment  of 
a successor  to  Mr.  Lennon,  the  guardians- would 
. be  required,  should  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
Commissioners’  offer,  to  pay  to  the  gentleman 
who  might  be  sent  on  this  duty  the  sum  of  12s.  per 
diem,  with  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
union. 

As,  however,  there  is  just  now  considerable 
pressure  on  this  office,  the  Commissioners  would 
much  prefer  ihat  the  guardians  should  them- 
selves appoint  a temporary  clerk,  if  they  are  aware 
of  any  person  wiio  possesses  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations. 

By  order,  &c. 

W.  D.  Wodsworth, 
For  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  presiding  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Colbridge  Union. 


585 

conduct  had  been  improper  with  Mr.  Lennon.  I 
could  not  conscientiously  hold  my  position  as 
matron  to  your  workhouse',  if  I was  guilty  of  show- 
ing such  a bad  example  to  those  people  placed 
under  me.  I was  so  awe-struck  at  the  investiga- 
tion, and  unsuspicious  of  such  villany  in  any  man, 

I was  completely  off  my  guard,  and  failed  in 
defending  myself. 

I beg  also  respectfully  to  state  that  I consider 
the  oaihs  of  two  should  be  received  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wolfe’s  statement,  for  these  reasons  : 

First.  It  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  wit- 


(No.  12,136-61.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  dated  22d 
May  1-861. 

Read  letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
dated  1 4th  May  1861,  No.  11,256-61  (received 
15  May),  upon  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the 
recent  inquiry  held  by  Mr.  Bourke  having  been 
specially  brought  forward  in  reference  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  guardians  regarding  the 
matron,  Miss  Dodson,  and  the  Board  having 
heard  read  a memorial  from  Miss  Dodson,  praying 
to  be  saved  from  the  ruin  which  a dismissal  from 
her  office  would  entail  upon  her. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Rynd,  seconded  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Aylmer,  and 

Resolved,— That  no  circumstances  have  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Board  which 
would  justify  the  Board  in  recommending  Miss 
Dodson  to  retire  from  their  service,  and  they  hope 
the  Commissioners  will  not  press  for  her  resigna- 
tion. 

Twelve  voted  for  the  resolution;  two  voted 
against  it;  five  declined  voting. 

Miss  Dodson’s  memorial  was  ordered  to  be  in- 
serted on  the  minutes. 


The  Memorial  of  Margaret  Dohson,  Matron. 

n , Celb ridge  Workhouse, 

Gentlemen,  22  May  1861. 

a*  "°°r  ^aw  Commissioners  having  for- 
warded to  you  a recommendation  that  I should 
lesign  the  situation  which  you  have  entrusted  to 
me’  >eS  to  offer  the  following  considerations  to 
your  notice,  and  trust  that  you  will,  if  you  find 

the  Commiss'  reC0mmend  my  case  favourably  to 
The  charges  against  me  appear  to  be  of  three 
nos:  personal  misconduct,  misappropriation  of 
union  property,  and  official  insubordination,  in 

oaf b*  I t0JherfirSt’  the  charSe  has  been  denied  on 
oath  by  Mr.  Lennon,  and  I am  (if  allowed  to  do 
t0  assert  ‘ts  falsehood  on  my 
master1^  1 leiSy  ®oIemnly  affirm  that  the  late 
0 9g  ore  a falsehood  when  he  stated  that  my 


Secondly.  He  never  mentioned  it  until  after  he 
had  a quarrel  with  me,  two  months  after  the 
alleged  impropriety  took  place  ; and 
Thirdly.  The  sanction  of  an  oath  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  very  binding  on  a man  whose  opinions 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  Deitv  are  of  such  a 
peculiar  character.  1 admit  that  Mr.  Lennon  fre- 
quently visited  mein  my  room,  but  if  he  did  it  was 
with  no  dishonourable  purpose.  He  proposed,  in 
writing,  to  me  in  March,  which  proposal  I have 
shown  to  the  vice-chairman.  I refused  to  marry 
him,  but  I did  not  consider  that  I was  called  upon 
to  quarrel  with  him,  as  I should  have  to  meet  him 
constantly  officials  ; I wished  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  him,  but  afterwards  it  is  not  likely 
that  1 would  allow  such  familiarities  to  take  place 
as  the  late  master  stated,  and  he  swore  that  they 
took  place  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Lennon’s  proposal. 
In  regard  to  official  insubordination,  I acted  under 
the  orders  of  the  Board  and  of  the  doctor.  The 
matter  took  place  before  I was  appointed  matron. 

1 he  Board  examined  into  the  complainis,  and 
acquitted  me  of  blame,  though  their  decision  is 
not  recorded  on  the  minutes.'’  With  respect  to 
the  waste  or  misappropriation  of  the  goods  of  the 
union,  the  charge  arose  out  of  an  entry  on  my 
book,  made  by  the  master  himself,  to  square  his 
own  accounts.  I had  then  only  been  just  ap- 
pointed to  my  present  situation,  and  did  not  know 
the  use  of  that  entry  to  my  prejudice,  but  l confi- 
dently appeal  to  Mr.  Blaney  and  the  members  of 
the  Board,  who  took  the  siock,  if  the  matter  is 
not  fully  explained,  so  as  to  show  that  there  was 
no  waste  or  dishonesty  on  my  part.  I admit 
there  was  ah  error  in  allowing  the  entry  to  be 
made  as  it  was,  but  I appeal  to  the  Board  not  to 
visit  with  extreme  severity  an  error  which  arose 
-from  my  inexperience  at  the  time,  which  I pro- 
mise shall  never  occur  again. 

In  the  general  discharge  of  my  duties  I have 
endeavoured  to  act  up  to  my  instructions  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities,  and  in  doing  so  I trust  I have 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  I can  confidently  appeal  to 
the  state  in  which  my  store-rooms  are,  and  ask 
the  guardians  to  make  a comparison  between  their 
present  condition  and  the  state  in  which  they 
were  four  months  ago  when  I was  appointed  ; and 
if  in  these  particulars  the  guardians  should  con- 
sider that  I have  met  and  fairly  answered  the 
several  imputations  which  were  thrown  on  my 
character,  I trust  I may  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
goodness  and  justice  So  save  me  from  the  ruin 
which  a dismissal  from  my  office  would  entail 
upon  me. 

And  your  memorialist  will  pray. 

(signed)  Margaret  Dodson. 


App.  No.  68. 
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(No.  12,244—61.) 

Letter  from  Mr.  Bingham,  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Glenwood,  Lucan, 

Gentlemen,  27  May  1861. 

It  is  my  intention  to  transmit  to  you  a letter 
by  this  night’s  post  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  matron,  for  which  purpose  I intend  to  visit 
Celbridge  this  day  to  see  Mr.  Blayney,  as  I 
would  not  like  to  trouble  you  unless  I considered 
justice  required  me  to  do  so. 

I,  therefore,  very  respectfully  ask  you  to  post- 
pone your  answer  to  the  resolution  on  the  guar- 
dians’ minutes  of  last  Wednesday  until  to-morrow, 
or  any  day  most  convenient  to  you. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  John  Bingham. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


(No.  12,337—61.) 

Letter  from  Mr.  Bingham,  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Glenwood,  Lucan, 

Gentlemen,  28  May  1861. 

I regret  not  being  able  to  give  you  the  particu- 
lars respecting  some  items  in  the  clothing  accounts, 
having  been  disappointed  yesterday  in  not  seeing 
Mr.  Blayney  at  Celbridge,  he  having  left  ere  I got 
there.  The  late  clerk,  Mr.  Lennon,  was  in  the 
board-room,  but  had  not  the  books  I required. 

I intend  going  to  Celbridge  this  day,  and  you 
shall  hear  Irom  me  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
I am,  See. 

(signed)  John  Bingham. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


(No.  12.136—61.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  28  May  1861. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws 
for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  have  had  before 
them  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Celbridge  Union,  of  the  22d  instant,  in  which  tile 
guardians,  in  reference  to  the  Commissioners’ 
letter  of  the  14th  instant,  state  that  no  circum- 
stances  have  been  proved  to  their  satisfaction, 
which  would  justify  them  in  recommending  the 
matron,  Miss  Dodson,  to  retire  from  their  servjce 
and  express  a hope  that  the  Commissioners  will 
not  press  for  her  resignation.  The  Commissioners 
have  also  had  before  them  the  copy  of  Miss 
Dodson’s  memorial  which  accompanied  the  guar- 
dians’ minutes. 

In  reference  thereto,  the  Commissioners  desire 
to  stale  that  they  have  received  a communication 
from  Mr.  Bingham,  a member  of  ihe  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  which  he  expresses  a desire  to  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  them  a 
statement  respecting  some  items  in  the  clothing 
account,  before  their  final  decision  on  Miss  Dod- 
son’s case  is  given,  and  that  they  consequently 
defer  answering  ihe  guardians’  resolution  for  the 
present. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  D.  Woclsworth, 

For  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the 

Aciing  Clerk,  Celbridge  Union. 
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Appendix,  No.  69. 

SOUTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 

COPY  of  Correspondence  between  the  Commissioners,  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Spratt,  and 
the  Board  of  Guardians — (Question  7882). 


(No.  13,976/61.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  dated 
20  June  1861. 

Sarah  Burton,  Eliza  Dalton,  Maria  Usher, 
Eliza  Moore,  and  Eliza  Ivenny,  were  separately 
brought  before  the  Board,  on  the  report  of  re- 
lieving officer  Jones,  that  they  were  seekino-  ad- 
mission. 


favourably  of  the  conduct  of  these  girls,  the 
Board  will  again  take  their  case  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  chairman  declined  to  put  the  motion,  be- 
cause it  is  open  to  the  parties,  without  a resolu- 
tion, to  apply  this  day  week  for  admission,  and 
for  the  Board  to  admit. 


Moved  by  Mr.  Byrne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, That  the  opinion  of  this  Board  in  re- 
ference to  the  application  of  Sarah  Burton, 
Eliza  Dalton,  Maria  Usher,  Eliza  Moore,  and 
Eliza  Kennedy,  is,  that  they  are  not  destitute, 
and  that  therefore  they  be  refused  admission. 

Amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Peter 
Shannon,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Shannon,  That 
haying  heard  the  case  of  the  girls  specified  in  the 
relieving  officer’s  report,  that  they  be  readmitted, 
this  Board  pledging  itself  on  the  first  infraction  of 
workhouse  rules  to  expel  them  forthwith. 


On  a division  there  appeared — 


For  the  Amendment — 5. 

Against  it — 14. 

Mr.  Askins. 

Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  Reddy. 

Mr.  Bonsall. 

Mr.  C.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Byrne. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Drought. 

Mr.  Whelan. 

Mr.  Dockrell. 
Mr.  Evans. 

Declined  to  Vote — 6. 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Connor. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Dowling. 

Doctor  Owens. 

Mr.  Draper. 

Mr.  Prescott. 

Mr.  Fottrell. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Kingsmill. 

Mr.  Sykes. 

Mr.  Place. 

Captain  Wall. 
Mr.  Warren. 

The  original  motion  was 
carried  without  a division. 

then  put,  and  declared 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Spratt  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced to  the.  Board  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  rescind  their  resolution. 


(No.  13,959161.) 

Letter  from  the  Yery  Reverend  Dr.  Spratt 
to  the  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, 

I take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you  a 
memorial  from  destitute  young  girls,  who  have  been 
refused  admission  into  the  South  Dublin  Union 
Workhouse,  and  who  are  at  present  receiving 
temporary  shelter  and  relief  in  St.  Joseph’s  Night 
Refuge,  Brickfield-lane,  Cork-street.  Their  case 
is  a most  deplorable  one,  and  one  which  I think 
deserves  immediate  attention.  I will  be  most 
happy  to  receive  any  reply  to  their  memorial 
which  you  may  consider  advisable  to  send. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  John  Spratt,  D.D. 

To  the  Commissioners  for  Administering 
the  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland. 


(No.  13,959/61.) 

• The  Memorial  of  the  Undersigned. 

Humbly  showeth. 

That  your  memorialists  are  at  present  discharged 
from  the  South  Dublin  Union,  and  after  having 
returned  from  prison  would  not  be  admitted  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  said  union,  in  consequence 
of  a resolution  passed  by  them  to  that  effect. 


Having  made  his  statement  he  withdrew,  first 
intimating  that  he  would  wait  for  the  decision  of 
the  Board. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  determined 
to  adhere  to  the  resolution. 

l ¥jve4Sy?!lr-  Cornelius  P.  Shannon,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Whelan,  That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spratt 
be  called  m and  informed,  that  the  Board  are  not 
now  prepared  to  rescind  their  resolution,  already 
P ssed.this  day,  but  should  their  conduct  be  such 
0 28lndUCC  thG  Reverend  Dr-  Spratt  to  report 


that  your  memorialists  are  in  a state  pf  the 
greatest  destitution,  owing  to  their  not  being  again 
readmitted,  and  are  daily  and  hourly  subject  to 
temptation,  having  no  place  to  reside,  being  for 
the  present  only  receiving  temporary  shelter  and 
support  in  St.  Joseph’s  Night  Refuge,  Brickfield- 
lane,  Cork-street. 

That  your  memorialists  humbly  and  earnestly 
request  you  will  take  their  matter  into  your  kind 
consideration,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing 
their . being  driven  to  the  lowest  extremity,  by 
ordering  their  readmission  into  the  workhouse. 

4 e 2 And 
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And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray — 

Eliza  Dalton.  . 

Anne  Scully. 

Sarah  Burton , 

Mary  Lynam. 

Maria  Usher  + her  mark. 
Eliza  Kenny. 

Kate  Burton. 

Mary  M‘Kenna  + her  mark. 

St.  Joseph’s  Night  Refuge, 

Brickfield-lane,  Cork-street, 

23  June  1861. 


(No.  13,959/61.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Dr.  Spratt. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Dublin,  25  June  1861. 

Very  Reverend  Sir, 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  law 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  received 
your  letter,  enclosing  a memorial  addressed  to 
them  by  eight  females,  who  state  that  they  have 
been  refused  relief  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
South  Dublin  Union,  and  who  request  the  Com- 
missioners to  order  their  readmission  into  the 
workhouse. 

The  Commissioners  observe  from  the  signatures 
attached  to  this  memorial  that  several  of  them  are 
those  of  young  females  who  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  admission  on  Thursday  last,  and 
regarding  whom  the  guardians  arrived  at  a conclu- 
sion that  they  were  not  destitute. 

In  reply  to  the  memorialists  the  Commissioners 
request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
to  them  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  the 
power  to  comply  with  their  request  by  ordering 
their  readmission  to  the  workhouse,  if  they  were 
willing  to  do  so,  as  they  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
interfering  in  any  individual  case  for  the  purpose 
of  ordering  relief.  The  Board  of  Guardians  is  the 
authority  entrusted  with  the  ordering  or  refusing 
of  relief,  and  it  is  competent  to  the  young  women 
in  question  to  make  further  application  to  the 
guardians  for  admission  notwithstanding  the  re- 
fusal which  has  already  taken  place. 

In  regard  to  some  if  not  all  of  those  young  per- 
sons, the  Commissioners  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  guardians  have  refused 
relief  to  them,  as  not  being  in  their  opinion  desti- 
tute, is  the  very  unthankful  spirit  in  which  they 
have' received  the  relief  heretofore  afforded  to  them 
by  their  admission  to  the  workhouse.  Persons 
who  being  destitute  apply  for  relief,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  workhouse  are  provided  there  with 
lodging,  food,  clothing,  and  are  in  every  way 
kindly  treated,  ar-e  expected,  while  they  remain 
in  the  workhouse  to  conduct  themselves  quietly 
and  obediently  to  the  persons  placed  in  authority 
over  them.  When  persons  so  situated  use  obscene 
and  profane  language,  destroy  the  property  around 
them,  or  violently  assault  the  persons  of  their 
fellow  inmates,  or  of  the  officers  of  the  workhouse, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing 
relief  should  continue  to  regard  their  applications 
with  that  sympathy  and  consideration  which  the 
Commissioners  believe  the  really  destitute  have 


always  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  South’ Dublin  Union. 

If  any  of  the  young  women  who  describe  them- 
selves as  being  now  under  your  care  and  protec- 
tion at  the  night  asylum,  should  feel  thoroughly 
contrite,  and  determined  to  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety  in  future,  the  proper  course  for 
them  to  pursue  is  ’ to  repeat  their  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  Board  of  Guardians  that  they  are 
now  seeking  admission  to  the  workhouse  in  an 
altered  spirit,  and  the  Commissioners  trust  that  if 
their  repentance  is  sincere,  they  may  succeed  in 
convincing  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  fact. 

By  order,  &c., 

(signed)  W.  D.  Woclsworth, 

For  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Spratt,  d.d. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

56,  Aungier-street. 


(No.  13,976/61.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  26  June  1861. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  had  before 
them  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  South  Dublin  Union  on  the  20th 
instant,  and  in  reference  to  the  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  the  application  of  five  females  named 
therein  for  readmission  to  the  workhouse,  the 
Commissioners  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  a copy  of  a letter 
which  they  have  received  from  the  Very  Reverend 
Dr.  Spratt,  forwarding  a memorial  from  the  females 
in  question,  a copy  of  which  is  also  enclosed,  toge- 
ther with  a copy  of  a letter  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  addressed  to  Dr.  Spratt  in  reply. 

By  order,  &c. 

W.  D.  Wodsworth, 

For  Chief  Clerk. 

To  the  Clerk, 

South  Dublin  Union. 


(No.  14,331/61.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  dated  27th 
June  1861. 

Read  letter  from  Dr.  Spratt,  asking  the  Board 
to  admit  to  the  workhouse  Mary  Anne  M'Kenna, 
Anne  Scully,  Eliza  Kenny,  Sarah  Burton,  Maria 
Usher,  Mary  O’Brien,  Eltea  Dalton,  Eliza  Moore, 
Mary  Lynam,  and  Kate  Burton,  and  stating  that 
those  girls  had  been  under  his  care  in  the  Refuge, 
Cork-street,  and  had  been  well  conducted,  and 
that  the  girls  are  wholly  destitute. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lawless,  seconded  by  Mr.  "Whelan, 
That  the  girls  named  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt’s 
letter,  be  readmitted,  on  the  assurance  as  conveyed 
by  the  reverend  gentleman’s  letter,  for  their  future 
good  conduct. 

Amendment, — Moved  by  Mr.  Bonsall,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Flood,  That  the  consideration  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Spratt’s  letter, respecting  certain  young  women, 
be  postponed  until  the  result  of  his  applying  to  the 
Lord 
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Lord  Lieutenant  shall  be  ascertained.  That  as 
said  young  women  may,  if  they  think  proper,  ob- 
tain employment  in  the  Mendicity,  they  cannot  be 
deemed  destitute  until  they  make  trial  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  find  themselves  incapable  to  earn  their 
support. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  following 
communication  was  received  from  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners : — 


Copy  herewith  in  preceding  part  of  correspond- 
ence ; namely,  letter  of  26th  of  June,  enclosing 
copy  of  letter  to  Dr.  Spratt,  of  the  25th  June, 
and  copy  of  the  memorial  therein  referred  to. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Bonsall  was 
then  put  from  the.  chair,  and  lost  on  a division. 


The  following  voted  : — 


For  the  Amendment — 10. 
Mr.  Austin. 

Mr.  Bonsall. 

Mr.  Byrne. 

Mr.  Dockrell. 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Kingsmill. 

Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Prescott. 

Mr.  Warren. 


Against  it — 1 1 . 
Mr.  F.  Dowling. 
Mr.  Lawless. 

Mr.  Ledwige. 
Alderman  Moylan. 
Mr.  Plunkett.* 

Mr.  W.  Ryan. 

Sir  R.  Shaw. 

Mr.  C.  Shannon. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Whelan. 

Mr.  Place. 


App.  No.  69. 


Moved  by  Mr.  Byrne,  seconded  by  Mir.  Dockrell, 
as  a second  amendment  and  carried  without  a divi- 
sion, That  the  girls  referred  to  be  admitted  on  their 
application,  and  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
get  the  thanks  of  this  Board  for  their  very  proper 
letter  to  this  Board,  now  read. 

The  original  motion  was  not,  therefore,  put. 


0.28. 


4 E 3 
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Appendix,  No.  70. 


NOTES  of  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  into  the 
Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  from  the  12th  March  1861— (Question  7886). 


UNION. 

DATE. 

Number 

of 

Guardians 

present. 

SUBJECT. 

Armagh  - 

21  May  - 

12 

The  guardians  agreed  to  a petition  to  Parliament  for  repeal  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  laws  of  settlement  and  removal,  and  for 
the  adoption  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Poor  Relief 
Acts,  namely,  that  destitution  be  relieved  wherever  found. 

” 

1 1 J une 

22 

The  guardians  further  agreed  to  a petition  to  Parliament  against 
the  extension  of  out-door  relief)  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  have 
a most  demoralising  effect : also,  expressing  an  opinion  against  a 
union  rating,  and  against  the  admission  of  the  clergy  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Ballyshannon 

1 June 

Resolution  adopted,  expressing  alarm  at  the  attempts  now  being 
made  to  alter  the  present  law  as  regards  out-door  relief:  also, 
expressing  opinions  opposed  to  a union  rating,  to  admission  of  the 
clergy  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  but  advocating  a 
modified  system  permitting  the  placing  of  young  children  out  to 
nurse. 

Bandon  - - - j 

15  May 

18 

Resolution  protesting  against  any  change  in  the  law  making  it 
obligatory  on  guardians  to  give  out-door  relief,  as  being  injurious  to 
the  poor  themselves. 

Bantry  - § 

10  April  - 

3 

Resolutions  that  a more  general  system  of  out-door  relief  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  most  demoralising  and  ruinous  to  the 

; | 

' 

29  May 

15 

poor : also,  objecting  to  a union  rating,  and  approving  existing  law 
excluding  clergy  from  the  Board  as  guardians.  The  guardians 
consider  the  accommodation  provided  for  Divine  worship  in  work- 
houses  ample  and  suitable.  They  are  in  favour  of  apprenticing 
children  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  of  rearing  children  up  to  12 
years  of  age  out  of  the  workhouse. 

The  resolution  of  29th  May,  concludes  as  follows : 

We  observe  that  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Poor  Relief  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  a general  feeling  in  this  country  against  the 
constitution  of  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  we  think 
it  right  to  say  that  we  do  not  concur  in  those  documents,  and  to 
express  our  sense  of  the  moderation  and  impartiality  with  which 
they  and  their  inspectors  have  discharged  their  duties,  frequently . 
so  very  delicate  and  difficult. 

Boyle  - - - | 

28  May  - 

17 

A motion  was  made  to  give  all  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  who 
might  desire  it  and  be  legally  entitled  to  it,  out-door  relief  at  the 
rate  of  1 s.  6 d.  a week,  but  it  tvas  lost  on  division  (l  1 to  6),  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  subject  was  before  the 
. Poor  Law  Committee,  and  that  it  was  premature  to  alter  the  course 
hitherto  adopted,  or  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Cashel  - - . | 

6 June 

33 

Resolution  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  a union  rating, 
carried  by  two  votes  (32  guardians  voting).  An  amendment,  set- 
ting out  various  objections  to  a union  rate,  being  lost. 
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Notes  of  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  with  reference  to  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  &c. — continued. 


UNION. 

DATE. 

Number 

of 

Guardians 
present.  s 

SUBJECT. 

Castletown 

16  May 

12 

Resolution  passed  expressing  guardians’  opinion  against  exten- 
sion of  out-door  relief  and  union  rating.  They  consider  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  Divine  worship  ample  and  suitable,  and  think 
it  desirable  that  guardians  should  have  power  to  rear  orphan  or 
deserted  children,  up  to  five  or  six  years  of  age,  out  of  the  work- 
house. 

Claremorris 

24  April 

11 

Petition  adopted  in  favour  of  additional  power  being  given  for 
apprenticing  orphans  and  deserted  children,  for  removal  of  destitute 
persons  to  the  place  they  belong  to,  and  for  compelling  putative 
fathers  to  support  their  offspring. 

Clogheen  - 

3 June 

16 

Resolution  passed,  expressing  opinion  that  extension  of  out-door 
relief  is  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  and  that  no  change  is  necessary 
in  the  present  constitution  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Cork  ... 

24  April  - 

23 

Resolution  passed  expressing  opinion  in  favour  of  legal  provision 
being  made  to  oblige  parents  of  illegitimate  children  to  maintain 
them ; to  enable  guardians  to  remove  strange  paupers  to  their  own 
workhouses  or  unions,  and  for  payment  of  medical  officers  and 
schoolmasters  of  workhouses  out  of  Consolidated  Fund. 

- - - 

8 May 

26 

Resolution  passed  strongly  condemning  indiscriminate  out-door 
relief  as  destructive,  not  alone  of  property,  but  of  society  generally. 

” 

15  May 

43 

Further  resolution  expressing  opinion  that  compulsory  out-door 
relief  would  be  ruinous  to  property,  paralyse  industry,  encourage 
deception  and  fraud,  and  increase  expense  of  administration. 

Drogheda  - 

2 May 

22 

A resolution  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  union  rating  was 
proposed,  and  12  voted  for  and  9 against  it. 

9 May 

9 

Petition  in  favour  of  union  rating  adopted,  nine  guardians  being 
present. 

Dromore,  West  - 

5 April 

15 

The  guardians  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  dispensary  relief 
being  given  to  small  farmers,  on  payment  of  fees  varying  from 
2s.  6 d.  to  5 s.,  according  to  the  amount  to  be  marked  on  the 
ticket. 

Dublin,  North  - 

1 May 

33 

Resolution  passed  expressing  guardians’  opinion,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  whut  may  be  done  for  orphans  and  deserted  children, 
no  alteration  is  required  in  the  existing  law  regarding  out-door 
relief. 

A law  making  it  compulsory  on  guardians  to  give  out  door  relief 
would  be  demoralizing  to  the  recipients,  and  unjust  and  ruinous  to 
owners  of  property. 

Dublin,  South  - 

18  April  - 

- ' - 

The  subject  of  out-door  relief  having  been  considered  on  two 
Board  days,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  (19  guardians 

25  April 

voting  for  it,  and  12  against  it) : namely — 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that  any  of  the'  powers  of 
giving  or  withholding  out-door  relief,  now  possessed  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  being  modified  by  legislative  enactments,  so  as  that 
it  might  be  made  in  any  way  compulsory  upon  them  to  give  out- 
door relief  against  their  judgment,  would  be  demoralising  to  the 
recipients,  tend  to  wasteful  extravagance  in  its  administration,  and 
encumber  the  property  of  the  kingdom  to  an  extent  unwarranted 
and  unjust  to  its  pwners.” 

Dunfanaghy 

0.28. 

25  May 

5 

Resolution  adopted  expressing  opinion  against  alteration  of  law 
as  to  out  door  relief,  and  against  a union  rating.  A modified  system 
of  placing  young  children  out  to  nurse  would  be  in  many  cases  pro- 
ductive of  good ; but  a compulsory  law  would  be  an  incentive  to 
profligacy.  Admission  of  clergy  to  Board  very  objectionable. 

4 a 4 
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Notes  of  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  &c .—continued. 


UNION. 

DATE. 

Number 

of 

Guardians 

present. 

SUBJEQT. 

Dunfanaghy 

1 June  - 

6 

Resolution  stating  that  the  guardians  view  with  extreme  dread 
any  system  of  compulsory  out-door  relief,  and  the  building  of  dif- 
ferent places  of  worship  for  different  denominations  of  workhouse 
inmates,  and  also  the  admission  of  the  clergy  to  the  Board  as 
guardians.  They  trust  the  present  Poor  Law  system  may  not  be 
changed. 

Dunmanway 

15  May 

4 

The  guardians  recommend  assimilation  of  bastardy  law  to  that 
of  England,  whereby  the  fathers  of  such  children  are  made  liable 
for  their  support. 

5 June 

5 

Resolution  expressing  opinion  that  extension  of  out-door  relief 
would  paralyse  the  exertions  of  the  self-supporting,  and  inflict 
deep  and  permanent  injury  on  ail  classes  of  society. 

Enniskillen 

23  April  - 

23 

Petition  adopted,  disapproving  of  proposal  to  send  children  out 
to  nurse. 

Petitioners  consider  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands  for  the 
protection  of  foundlings,  is  quite  sufficient,  and  that  to  heap 
more  expense  on  the  ratepayers,  because  of  the  outcry  about 
what  religion  those  foundlings  should  be,  is  unreasonable  and 
quite  uncalled  for,  and  would  be  the  cause  of  a heavier  burthen 
on  them  than  they,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
would  be  able  to  bear.  As  to  the  religion' of  the  finders  of  de- 
serted children,  the  proposer  of  this  law,  if  'at  all  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  must  know  that  every  person  who  would  wish  to 
have  a child  brought  up  at  the  public  expense  would  have  rela- 
tions or  friends  to  point  out  where  the  deserted  child  would  be 
found ; and  as  it  is  a certainty  that  a large  portion  of  the  rate- 
payers throughout  Ireland  are  of  the  Protestant  religion,  it  must 
be  plain  that  they  must  pay  the  increased  rates.  Your  peti- 
tioners pray  that  fair  and  reasonable  inquiry  be  made  of  the 
reasons  for  such  a Bill,  and  at  such  a time,  and  will  ever 
pray. 

Galway  - ■» 

17  May  - 

9 

Resolution  against  out-door  relief;  suflicient  power  vested  at 
present  in  guardians. 

Granard  - 

18  April  - 

8 

Petition  to  Parliament  against  compulsory  out-door  relief,  and 
in  favour  of  putative  fathers  being  made  liable  for  the  support  of 
their  illegitimate  children. 

Kantu  - 

25  April  - 

13 

Petition  to  Parliament.  The  guardians  allege  existence  of  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  parts  of  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  their  belief  in  the  discouragement  by  the  Commissioners 
of  relief  otherwise  than  in  workhouses. 

They  think  that  children  should  be  reared  and  trained  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  ex  officio  members  of 
Boards  of  Guardians.  They  also  suggest  that  there  should  be 
alterations  in  the  law  respecting  bastardy,  the  present  state  of 
law  tending  to  encourage  increase  of  number  of  illegitimate 
children. 

Letterkenny 

17  May  - 

15 

Resolution  against  alteration  of  the  present  law  as  regards  out- 
door relief.  Extended  out-door  relief  would  be  demoralising, 
would  lead  to  vastly  increased  taxation,  and  deeply  affect  the 
industrious  portion  of  the  population,  encouraging  habits  of  . care- 
lessness and  idleness  already  too  prevalent. 

The  guardians  consider  that  a union,  or  average  rating,  would 
be  highly  objectionable ; but  think  a modified  system  of  placing 
young  children  out  to  nurse  would,  if  left  discretionary  with 
guardians,  be,  in  many  cases,  productive  of  much  good.  A com- 
pulsory system  would,  however,  be  a great  incentive  to  profligacy. 
The  guardians  consider  that  the  admission  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Board  as  guardians  would  be  very  objectionable. 
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Notes  of  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  &e continued 


UNION. 

DATE. 

Number 

of 

Guardians 

present. 

SUBJECT. 

Limerick  - - - 

■ 1 22  May  - 

22 

Resolution,  passed  unanimously,  approving  of  proposition  to  pav 
medieai  officers,  schoolmasters,  and  schoolmistresses,  out  of  Conso- 
lidated  Lund.  Also  a resolution,  carried  by  casting  vote  of  chair- 
man (10  for  and  10  against),  to  compel  fathers  of  illegitimate 
children  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  8 

Loughrea  - 

13  April  - 

15 

Resolution  recommending  amendment  of  law  so  as  to  eive 
guardians  power  to  recover,  as  in  England,  from  fathers  of  iegiti- 
house  chll<^ren  the  cost  °*  their  maintenance  while  in  the  work- 

Lowtherstown  - 

3 April  - 

- * - 

Rescdution  of  dispensary  committee  in  favour  of  dispensary 
relief  to  small  farmers  on  payment  of  a fee  not  exceeding  5s. 

” 

24  April  - 

■ 5 

Resolution  of  guardians  objecting  to  deserted  children  bem* 
sent  out  to  nurse,  or  to  any  alteration  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
the  religion  in  winch  deserted  children  are  to  be  brought  up. 

Lurgan  - 

25  April 

8 

ResoJution  directing  that  a resolution  which  was  adopted  on  the 
8th  March  1860,  be  forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law  Committee. 

8 March  - 

15 

In  the  resolution  referred  to,  the  guardians  recommended  that  a 
small  deposit  of  money  should  bo  exacted  from  parents  of  children 
vaccinated,  to  be  returned  when  child  is  brought  back  for  inspec- 
tion, that  guardians  should  have  a discretionary  power  of  pre- 
venting return  of  paupers  of  bad  character  to  workhouse  within 
14  days,  previous  warning  being  given  to  them. 

That  a supplementary  rate  should  be  exacted  from  townlands  where 
illegitimate  children  come  from,  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
the  individuals  in  fault,  or  that  the  guardians  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  prosecute  the  reputed  fathers,  when  prosecution  would  be 
likely  to  be  successful. 

Manorhamilton  - 

14  March  - 

19 

Resolution  complaining  of  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
County  Infirmary  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  from  which  the  union 
does  not  derive  benefit,  and  suggesting,  that  the  infirmary  of  the 
workhouse  should  be  made  legally,  what  it  is  now  virtually,  a dis- 
trict hospital ; also,  suggesting  amendment  of  the  law  to  enable 
guardians  to  recover  expense  of  support  of  illegitimate  children 
from  their  putative  fathers. 

Midleton  - 

29  May  - 

18 

Resolution  against  extension  of  out-door  relief:  the  guardians 
are  at  present  fully  empowered  to  meet  any  and  all  requirements 
ox  the  destitute  poor. 

Millstreet  - 

23  May 

4 

t lhG  /nrdla,nS.  Sed.  ,a  resolution  denying  emphatically  the 

truth  of  Dr.  Phelan  s evidence  before  the  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  out  of  22  girls  discharged  from  the  workhouse  at  harvest  time 
m some  previous  year,  16  returned  pregnant,  no  such  occurrence 
having  ever  taken  place  there. 

Mitchelstown 

14  May 

16 

Resolution  passed  expressing  opinion  against  any  change  in 
poor  law  rating : ° 

The  guardians  consider  a union  rating  would  be  most  unjust. 

” 

11  June 

10 

Resolution  passed,  and  petition  agreed  to,  praving  for  assimi- 
lation of  law  of  bastardy  in  Ireland  to  that  of  England. 

Navan  - - . 

0.28. 

22  May  - 

14 

The  guardians  rejected  a proposal  to  petition  Parliament  in 
favour  of  union  rating,  four  guardians  voting  for  a petition  and 
ame  against  it.  r 

4 F 
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Notes  of  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  Operation  of  the  Poor-Law,  be.- continued. 


UNION. 

! 

DATE.  J 

Number 

of 

Guardians 

present. 

SUBJECT. 

•Nenagh.  - - - 

25  April  - 

20 

Resolution  passed,  expressing  the  unanimous  opinion  of'  tlie 
Boards,  that  (out-door)  relief  is  unnecessary. 

...  - - 

2 May  - 

34 

Resolution,  passed  unanimously,  to  petition  Parliament  that  a 
period  of  five  years’  residence  should  form  the  Law  of  Settlement 
for  chargeability  of  paupers,  and  expressing,  opinion  opposed  to  a 
union  rating. 

Newry 

27  April  - 

7 

Resolution  passed,  suggesting  that  nurses  to  whom  children  may 
be  o-iven  out  under  an  amended  law,  should  be  of  the  same  religion 
as  such  children.  That  the  religion  of  deserted  children,  whose 
parents  are  unknown,  should  be  Episcopalian,  and  that  more  ex- 
tensive powers  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  in  reference 
to  the  burial  expenses  of  persons  dying  unknown. 

Newtownards  - 

1G  April  - 

12 

Resolution  adopted'  against  alteration  of  present  provisions  as 
to  out-door  relief. 

23  April  - 

4 

l 

Petition  adopted,  recommending  that  power  be  given  to  Guar- 
dians to  admit  poor  persons,  not  paupers,,  to  hospital  relief,  without 
requiring  their  families  to  come  into  the  workhouse. 

That  power  be  given  to  Guardians  to  provide,  out  of  the  work- 
house,  for  orphans  or- deserted  children  until  five  years  of  age. 

To  bury  bodies  of  poor  found  in  union,  and  of  poor  persons  not 
in  receipt  of  relief. 


To  execute  indentures  of  apprenticeship  in  case  of  children 
having  no  parents  or  guardians. 

To  receive  payment  from  poor  persons,  not  destitute,  receiving 
medical  relief  during  temporary  illness ; also  recommending  that 
medical  officer  of  workhouse  should  be  enabled  to  call  in  pro- 
fessional assistance  in  cases  of  urgency;  to  be  paid  out  of  rates. 

That  power  be  given  to  Guardians  to  proceed  against  putative 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children. 

That  evidence  of  wife,  in  cases  of  desertion,  should  be  received 
against  husband. 


That  powers  of  relief  to  widows  having  two  or  more  children 
be  extended  to  widowers  under  similar  circumstances,  and  stating 
that  although  the  Guardians  give  due  credit  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  general  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them  over 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  never- 
theless they  cannot  help  feeling  that  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  that  power  has  been,,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  too. 
arbitrarily  exercised,  and  they  would,  therefore,  pray  that  in  any 
future  Bill  to  renew  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
(to  which  the  Guardians  do  not  object),  such  limitations  and 
guards  should  be  placed  upon  their  powers  as  will  secure  Boards 
of  Guardians,  acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers, 
against  undue  exercise  of  power  by  the  said  Commissioners,  more 
especially  in  mattors  involving  increased  taxation  of  the  unions ; 
and  that  power  be  given  to  Guardians  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council  against  any  sealed  order  of  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners to  compel  Guardians  to  do  any  act  which  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  views  and  vote  of  the  Board. 

Resolution  expressing  opposition  to  any  compulsory  system  of 
out-door  relief. 


Petition  to  Parliament  against  any  alteration  of  the  law  ren- 
dering it  compulsory  on  Boards  of  Guardians  to  give  out  door 
relief,  passed  unanimously. 
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Notes  of  Proceedings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the  Operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  &c. — continued. 


UNION. 


Number 

of 

Guardians 

present. 


SUBJECT. 


Skibbereen 


30  May 


Petition  on  following  resolutions,  adopted. 

System  of  classification,  founded  on  good  conduct  and  morality 
in  workhouses,  desirable. 


Condition  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  orphans  in  workhouses  de- 
manding consideration  of  Legislature.  Institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  be  established.  Guardians  should  have  power  to 
bind  out  orphans  and  cripples  to  masters  of  same  persuasion,  and 
to  rear  orphans  and  deserted  children  out  of  workhouse  until  five 
years  of  age. 


Any  general  system  of  out-door  relief  would  paralyse  exertions 
of  the  self-supporting,  and  inflict  deep  and  permanent  injury  on 
society.  Guardians  present  powers  sufficient,  provided  they  were 
extended,  to  include  families  of  those  deprived  of  means  of  earning 
a subsistence  for  themselves  and  families. 


Guardians  should  have  full  power  to  provide  proper  accommo- 
dation in  workhouses  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  for  inmates  of 
each  persuasion  ; and  that  consecrated  graveyards  for  interment  of 
pauper  inmates  should  be  provided. 

The  Guardians  divided  on  the  question  of  a union  ratine; 
9 voting  for  a union  rating,  and  7 for  the  existing  electoral  division 
rating.  The  majority  considered  electoral  division  rating  a failure, 
and  injurious  to  industrious  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  that  a union 
rating  would  be  just  and  equitable. 

The  Guardians  then  unanimously  resolved  that  the  present  poor 
removal  law  is  unjust,  and  that  Guardians  in  England  and  Scot- 
land should  not  have  power  to  remove  paupers  to  Ireland  • that 
superannuation  is  opposed  to  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  a well 
regulated  life  ; and  they  concluded  with  a resolution  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  namely, — 

That  our  experience  induces  us  to  say  that  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  under  many  trying  and  delicate  difficulties,  have 
discharged  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  Hoard. 


2 April 


37 


Resolution  passed  expressing  disapproval  of  out-door  relief,  as 
being  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  this  country. 

They  recommend  that  the  principles  of  poor  law  taxation  should 
be  applied  to  all  county  taxation. 


” ' ' ' 

1J"e 

Strabane  - 

28  May 

Stranorlar  - 

3 June 

Strokestown 

26  April 

Thurles  ... 

7 May 

Tipperary  - 

14  May 

Westport  - 

4 April 

0.28.  . 

10 


18 


16 


15 


14 


10 

17 

6 


Resolution  passed  to  petition  Parliament  to  place  county  infir- 
maries and  lunatic  asylums  under  control  of  ratepayers.. 

Further  resolution  passed  expressing  strong  opinion  that  the 
extension  of  out  door  relief  would  have  a most  injurious  effect 
demoralize  the  recipients,  and  add  very  much  to  the  burden  of  the 
poor-rates. 

Petition  adopted  against  extension  of  out-door  relief ; uniform 
rating,  and  admission  of  clergy  to  Board,  as  Guardians. 

Petition  to  Parliament  against  extension  df  out-door  relief - 
uniform,  national  or  union  rating ; and  admission  of  clergy  to 
Board,  as  Guardians. 

Resolution  strongly  dissenting  from  opinions  given  in  evidence 
before  Poor  Law  Committee  ; attributing  demoralizing  influence  of 
workhouses  in  rearing  and  training  of  young  persons.  The 
Guardians’  experience  points  to  a wholly  different  conclusion. 

Petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  tenant  right  as  a remedy'  for 
pauperism. 

Resolution  passed  expressing  opinion  that  an  extension  of  the 
present  power  to  give  out  door  relief  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Resolution  suggesting  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should,  be 
enabled  to  recover  cost  of  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  and 
mothers,  from  putative  fathers. 


26  June  1861. 
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Appendix,  No.  71. 


POOR  LAW  COMMISSION,  IRELAND. 


RETURN  specifying  tho  Name,  Religion,  Office  he  holds,  and  Salary  attached  to  it,  of  each  of 
the  Eighteen  Officers  of  the  Superior  Class ; and  the  Forty-one  Officers  of  the  Lower  Class 
referred  to  in  the  48th  Section  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Ireland ; 
and  similar  Return  of  any  other  Persons  employed  under  the.  Poor  Law  Board  in  Dublin. 


No. 

NAME. 

RELIGION. 

OFFICE. 

SALARY. 

I.  Superior  Class: 

£.  s.  d. 

j 

Protestant 

Inspector  - 

700  - - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

H.  Robinson  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

W.  P.  O’Brien  - - - 

Roman  Catholic 

- ditto  - - - - 

\V.  II.  Lucas  .... 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

J.  F.  Purcell 

- ditto  - 

Medical  Inspector 

W.  J.  Geary  - - - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - . - - 

J.  Hill 

- ditto  - - - - 

A V t]  _____ 

- ditto  - 

Auditor  - - - - 

Protestant  ... 

ditto  - 

R.  Simms 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

J.  Martin 

- ditto  ...  - 

- ditto  - 

18 

B.  Banks  - 

- ditto  - - 

Chief  Clerk  - 

Lower  Class : 

1 

W.  D.  Wodsworth  - 

Protestant  ... 

Clerk,  First  Class  - 

500  - - 

R.  Bond 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - - - - 

4 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

455  - - 

T.  C0II06 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

Clerk,  Second  Class  - 

8 

D.  Tracey  ----- 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

VV.  Ellard 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - - - - 

250  - - 

Protestant  - 

- ditto  ...  - 

T.  G.  Blayney  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

R.  11.  Jephsnn  ....  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

14 

R.  H.  Booker  ...  - 

Roman  Catholic 

- ditto  - 

J.  M'Gloin  ----- 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - - - - 

250  - - 

A.  Stanley 

- ditto  - - - - 

Junior  Clerk  - - - 

18 

A.  M‘Hugh 

Roman  Catholic 

- ditto  - - - - 

19 

J.  M'Veigh  ----- 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

20 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

21 

J.  D.  Whitehead  - - - - 

Protestant  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

Roman  Catholic 

- ditto-  - 

T.  W.  Foy 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

24 

J.  M'Aleer  - - - 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - - - - 

25 

J.  Rvan  ----- 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

T.  M‘Donnell  - 

Protestant  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

W.  Daly 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - ... 

130  - - 

28 

T.  M’Gilloway  ...  - 

Roman  Catholic 

- ditto  - 

130  - _ 

P.  Martin 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - - - - 

130  - - 

P.  H.  Gannon  - 

- ditto- 

- ditto  ...  - 

130  - - 

31 

C.  Pelley  ----- 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

130  - - 

G.  11.  Tench 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

33 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

110  - - 

34 

E.  M.  Byrne 

- ditto  ...  - 

- ditto  - 

105  - - 

35 

J.  Smith  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  ---  - 

109  11  _ 

36 

Protestant  - 

- ditto  - 

109  1 1 - 

37 

- ditto  - 

Extra  Clerk  ... 

109  11  - 

38 

W.  Tracy  - - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

109  11  _ 

39 

R.  Kearney  ----- 

Roman  Catholic 

- ditto  - 

109  11  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - _ 

109  11  - 

41 

T.  Caffrey 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - - 

109  11 

II.  Other  Persons  Employed  under 

Poor  Law  Board  in  Dublin : 

J.  Keating  ----- 

Roman  Catholic 

Chief  Messenger  and  Office 

65  - - 

M.  Monahan  - 

Messenger  - 

52  - - 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  - 

46  16  - 

Protestant  ... 

- ditto  - - - - 

41  12  - 

Roman  Catholic 

- ditto  - - - - 

41  12  - 

M.  Mullen  ----- 

- ditto  - 

Firelighter 

12  s.  per  week. 

J.  Keeley  ----- 

- ditto  - - - - 

Office  sweeper  - 

10  4-. 

J.  Keeley  ----- 

- ditto  - 

Woman  servant 

9 s. 

- ditto  - - - - 

- ditto  _ - - - 

9 s. 

B.  Doyle  ----- 

- ditto  - - - 

- date.  - - 

9 s.  „ 
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POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 


RETURN,  specifying  the  Names,  Religion,  Office  he  Held,  Salary  attached  to  it,  Date  of  his  Appointment  and  Dismissal 
and  Cause  of  the  Discontinuance  of  the  Services  of  each  Person  referred  to  in  Section  50  of  last  Report  of  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  Ireland,  whose  Services  have  been  discontinued  from  1843  to  1861. 


Cause  of  Discontinuance. 


Died. 

Re- transferred  to  England. 

Reduction  of  establishment. 

Died. 

Reduction  of  establishment. 

Appointed  commissioner  12  Nov. 
1851.  Resigned,  19  July  1852. 

Discontinued,  31  March  1843,  on  re- 
duction ofestablishment ; re-appointed 
8 March  1847,  and  again  discon- 
tinued 31  March  1855,  on  reduction 
of  establishment. 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

Reduction  of  establishment. 

Resigned  voluntarily. 


R.  M.  Muggeridge 
J.  Burke  - 

Hon.  C.  S.  Clements 

S.  W.  Flanagan  - 
C.  S.  Crawford  - 
P.  M.  Barron  - 
G.  Huband 

R.  M.  Lynch  - 
W.  A.  Clarke  - 
J.  Hall  - - 

T.  Dillon  - 
T.  Murray 
R.  Owen  - 

G.  Braddell 
A.  Moore  - 

C.  T.  Walmisley 
W.  H.  Hopper  - 
A.  Montgomery  - 

T.  Gray  - 
A.W.  Gate 
J.  H.  L.  Roberts 

H.  De  Courcy  - 
J.  L.  Magrath  - 
J.  G.  Roberts 


Religion. 

OFFICE. 

“7- 

Date  of 
Appointment. 

Date  of 
Dismissal  or 

Roman  Catholic  - 

Secretary  - - - 

£. 

1,000 

27  Sept.  1847 

Protestant  - 

Assistant  Commissioner 

700 

1 1 Sept.  1838 

ditto 

or  Inspector, 
ditto  ... 

700 

20  July  1842 

May  „ 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

700 

30  May  1839 

ditto 

ditto  - 

700 

11  Sept.  1838 

31  Dec.  „ 

ditto 

ditto  - - 

700 

15  „ 1838 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

700 

15  „ „ 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto 

700 

13  Oct.  1846 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

700 

31  Mar.  1843 

Protestant  - 

ditto  ... 

700 

8 May  1847 
19  April  1839 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  ... 

700 

22  April  1839 

ditto  ... 

700 

25  Aug.  1845 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  ... 

700 

27  Sept.  1847 

Protestant- 

ditto  ... 

700 

8 Mar.  1847 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  ... 

700 

23  July  1847 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

700 

21  Aug.  1847 

31  ..  „ 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

700 

25  Sept.  ] 848 

! Protestant  - 

ditto  ... 

500 

13  „ 1849 

31  „ 

| Protestant  - 

ditto  ... 

500 

1 Nov.  1852 

1 Protestant- 

Medical  Inspector 

500 

17  Dec.  1851 

31  Mar.  1855 

Auditor-  - 
ditto 
ditto 

Assistant  Secretary 
Clerk  - 
ditto 
I ditto 


20  Jan.  1841 
18  April  1839 
l(i  June  1842 
15  Oct.  1838 
6 May  1841 
5 „ 1841 

18  Jan.  1840 
5 Nov.  1838 
22  April  1839 
14  Oct.  1841 
25  „ 1841 


! 8 Nov.  1852 
31  Mar.  1855 
2 Dec.  1859 
30  June  1855 

30  Sept.  1855 

31  Jan.  1858 
25  Aug.  1849 


30  Sept.  1857 

30  April  1845 
13  Nov.  1847 

31  Jan.  1858 
30  April  1845 


Reduction  of  establishment. 
Ditto. 


Reduction  of  establishment. 

Called  upon  to  resign  for  neglect  of  duty. 
Reduction  of  establishment. 

Died. 

Reduction  of  establishment. 


Died. 

Re-transferred  to  English  Board. 

Reduction  of  establishment. 
Incompetent. 

Ill-health. 

Reduction  of  establishment. 
Resigned  voluntarily. 


R.  Hamerton 
G.  M.  Curtis 
G.  R.  McDonald  - 
R.  M.  Magee  - 

D.  E.  Heffetnan  - 
R.  C.  Russell 
J.  S.  Dobbin 

D.  A.  Lindsay  - 
R.  Gillespie 


H.  Hosking 
R.  T.  Rowan 
J.  W.  Browne 

F.  Pickering 

G.  W.  White 
R.  M'Clelland 
D.  Atwood 


T.  Whitehead  - 
D.  Bali  - 

H.  Hutchinson  - 
C.  Shaw 
F.  Dowdall 
P.  W.  Kenned  v - 
A.  Gardiner 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Roman  Catholic  - 


Not  known 
Not  known 
Protestant  - 
Roman  Catholic  - 
Not  known 


20  June  1843 
5 Dec.  1 843 
14' July  1843 

13  Nov.  1843 

14  July  1843 
4 Dec.  1843 

1 May  1848 
27  July  1843 
12  Aug.  1843 

15  Nov.  1843 
18  Aug.  1843 

2 Oct.  1843 
9 Nov.  1843 

17  Jan.  1844 
27  Feb.  1844 
7 Mar.  1844 


11  Nov.  1843  I 
20  Feb.  1845 
31  Jan.  1858 
1 July  1843 

28  June  1843 
9 Dec.  1843 

29  Aug.  1843 
23  Dec.  1843 
31  Aug.  1843 

6 Mar.  1851 
31  Aug.  1843 
19  July  1845 
1 Sept.  1854 
29  July  1843 

29  Aug.  1843 
17  Aug.  1844 
31  Aug.  1643 

30  Nov.  1843 

17  Aug.  1844 
15  July  1844 

31  Jan.  1858 
15  April  1853 

18  May  1944 


Incompetent. 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

Reduction,  of  establishment. 
Completion  of  business  for  which  ti 
porarily  employed. 


Completion  of  business  for  which  ti 
porarily  employed. 


17  Jan.  1846 
12  Mar.  1846  I 
22  Dec.  1846 

18  Jan.  1847  j 


5 May  1846 
10  Nov.  1846  j 
9 „ 1851 

31  Jan.  1858 
20  Mar.  1847 


Ditto. 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

Ditto. 

Died. 

Reduction  of  establishment. 

Died. 

Completion  of  business  for  which  tern 
porarily  employed. 

Completion  of  business  for  which  tern 
porarily  employed. 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

Completion  of  business  for  which  tern 
porarily  employed. 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

Dismissed  for  misconduct. 

Died. 

Reduction  ofestablishment. 

Completion  of  business  for  which  tem- 
porarily employed. 

{continued) 
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Date  of 

NAME. 

Religion. 

OFFICE. 

S’1",. 

Appointment. 

Dismissal  or 
Discontinuance. 

Cause  of  Discontinuance- 

Clerk 

181. 

25  Jan. 

1847  1 

11  May 

1851 

Died.. 

G.  J.  Spelman  - 
J.  Wade  - 

ditto 

ditto  - 

181. 

11  Mar. 

1847 

26  Dec. 

1848 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

5 s.  per. day, 

1 G Mar.  1847  ; 

22  Nov. 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

or  78 1.  per 

29  Dec.  1848 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

22  Mar. 

1847 

24  Sept, 

1847 

Resigned. 

Not  known 

ditto  - 

ditto 

6 April 

„ 

l June 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

O.  Connellan 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

24  July 

» 

3 April 

Ditto. 

J.  P.  Slevin 

ditto 

ditto  - 

6 s.  or  93  l. 

18s. 

801.  * 

11  Oct. 

31  Dec. 

1856 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

T.  M'Goriati 

ditto 

ditto  - 

11  „ 

6 Mar. 

1857 

Inability  to  attend  duty  through  arres 

for  debt. 

S.  Eaton  - 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

5 s.  per  day, 

13  „ 

„ 

30  April 

1848 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

or  /8l.  pel 

ditto  - 

ditto 

20  „ 

1 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

J.  A.  Smyth 

ditto  - 

27  „ 

9 Oct. 

1849 

Died. 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

1 Not. 

» 

1 Dec. 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

ditto 

1 .. 

22  Feb. 

1848 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

E.  V.  Bolger  - 
M.  Curry  - 

ditto 

1 „ 

„ 

31  Jan. 

Reduction  of  establishment 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

■ ditto 

17  „ 

» 

30  April 

1854 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

A T A 

ditto 

ditto  - 

17  „ 

12  Nov. 

1853 

Ditto. 

P.  Brady  - 
J.  Taylor  - 

ditto 

ditto 

17  „ 

3 Oct. 

1850 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

Protestant  - 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

17  „ 

» 

19  Nov. 

1847 

Incompetency. 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

20  „ 

M ' 

10  Mar. 

1849 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

ditto  - 

ditto 

20  „ 

„ 

1 April 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

W.  Procter 

ditto 

ditto  - 

931.  18  s.  - 

22  „ 

„ 

31  Dec. 

1856 

Ditto. 

ditto 

95 1.  - 

25  „ 

14  Feb. 

1859 

Resigned  voluntarily 

ditto  - 

781.  - 

14  Dec. 

.. 

22  June 

1852 

Died. 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

100  1. 

17  „ 

„ 

18  Mar. 

1860 

Died. 

A.  Byrne  - 

781.  - 

)7  „ 

1 April 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

ditto 

17  „ 

1 Sept. 

1854 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

17  „ 

„ 

9 Dec. 

1850 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

20  „ 

18  May 

1852 

Absence  without  leave. 

ditto 

ditto  - . - 

ditto 

20  „ 

„ 

12  July 

1851 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

J.  J.  Touchet 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

22  „ 

» 

18  Dec. 

1849 

Ditto. 

J.  J.  Quigly 

ditto 

931.  18  s.  - 

31  „ 

1856 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

ditto  ... 

1001. 

22  „ 

,, 

7 Nov. 

1857 

Died. 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

18  1.. 

24  „ 

„ 

1 May 

1852 

Died. 

H.  Hyland 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

24  „ 

1854 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

24  „ 

10  Jan. 

1855 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

J.  Johnstone 

Protestant  - 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

27  „ 

„ 

30  Sept. 

1850 

Ditto. 

93  1.  18  s.  - 

17  Jan. 

1848 

31  Dec. 

1856 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

II.  M'Enery 
J.  Morris  - 

ditto  - 

781.  - 

21  Feb. 

„ 

13  April 

1860 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

21  „ 

„ 

8 Sept. 

1852 

Absence  without  leave. 

ditto  - - 

93  1.  18s.  - 

13  Mar. 

30  Nov. 

1858 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

ditto  ... 

781.  - 

„ 

1 July 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

1001. 

24  „ 

,, 

24  June 

1855 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

ditto 

ditto  - 

781.- 

24  „ 

1 Oct. 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

ditto  - 

ditto 

2-4 

20  June 

1849 

Ditto. 

Protestant- 

ditto  - 

ditto 

24  „ 

* 

1 July 

1853 

Ditto. 

ditto  - 

ditto 

1 April 

Ditto. 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

25  „ 

„ 

1 1 Sept. 

1849 

J.  Kent  - 

Protestant  - 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

1 May 

„ 

7 „ 

1854 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

1 „ 

1 Dec. 

1853 

Ditto. 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

9 .. 

,, 

1 July 

H.  Du  Bedat  , - 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

9 

1 Sept. 

1854 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

16  „ 

10  May 

1852 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

17  „ 

8 Sept. 

1849 

Ditto. 

W.  A.  Redmond 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - - 

ditto 

22  „ 

„ 

23  Nov. 

1850 

Ditto. 

■'itt'1 

ditto 

30  „ 

1 Sept. 

1854 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

ditto 

23  Jan. 

18-19 

4 Nov. 

1852 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

G.  M.  Blacker  - 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

23  „ 

» 

22  June 

1850 

Ditto. 

D.  M.  Dowling  - 
D.  Beggs  - 
W.  C.  Bennett  - 

ditto  - - - 

25  „ 

28  July 

1849 

Ditto. 

ditto  - 

27  „ 

31  Jan. 

1858 

Reduction  of  establishment.  . 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

2 Feb. 

1 June 

1349 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

Protestant  - 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

3 „ 

30  „ 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

931.  18  s.  - 

3 „ 

„ 

28  May 

1857 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

C.  M'Dermott  - 

ditto 

ditto  - 

781.  - 

7 j> 

» 

7 

P.-nfoStant  . 

ditto  ... 

fllpo  - 

1 July 

1850 

Ditto. 

ditto  - 

ditto 

u 

31  Jan. 

1852 

Ditto. 

ditto  - 

ditto 

6 June 

J.  Matison- 

ditto 

ditto  - 

11  July 

18  Feb. 

Pecuniary  embarrassment  preventm 

him  from  proper  discharge  of  dut). 

ditto 

ditto  - - - 

ditto 

24  Aug 

„ 

1 July 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

21  Dec. 

„ 

4 Nov. 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

H.  M.  Cairncs  - 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

15  Jan. 

1850 

1 Dec. 

1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

ditto 

28  „ 

1 July 

1S54 

Ditto. 

ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

6 Mar. 

„ 

1 „ 

Ditto. 

Protestant- 

ditto  - 

ditto 

6 „ 

„ 

4 Nov. 

Ditto. 

W.  M'Collum 

ditto 

ditto  ... 

ditto 

8 

5> 

31  Jan. 

1858 

Ditto. 

ditto  - - - 

931.  18  s.  - 

fi  . 

31  Nov. 

1856 

Ditto. 

J.  Atkinson 
J.  Ryder  - 

Protestant  - 

ditto  - 

781.  - 

12  „ 

1 April  1853 

Ditto. 

Roman  Catholic  - 

ditto  - 

931.  18  s.  - 

13  „ 

” 

1 Dec. 

1856 

Ditto. 
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NAME. 

Religion. 

OFFICE. 

s,„,y. 

Date  of 
Appointment. 

Date  of 
Dismissal  or 
Discontinuance. 

Cause  of  Discontinuance. 

S.  Reston  - 

Protestant  - 

- Clerk  - 

os.  per  day, 
or  78 1.  per 
annum. 

19  March  1850 

' 

1 Dec.  1853 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

2'  ..  „ 

24  June  1S50 

Resigned. 

R.  O’Brien 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

25  „ „ 

1 Sept.  1854 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

W.  J.  Dowling  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

93/.  18  s. 

19  Oct.  ,, 

14  July  .1860 

Died. 

T.  Supple  - 

- ditto 

- ditto  - - - 

78/.  - 

19  „ „ 

1 „ 1854 

Reduction  of  extra  clerks. 

R.  Walsh  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

19  „ „ 

1 Dec.  1853 

F.  T.  M'Keever  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

Ditto. 

W.  Breen  - 

- ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

31  Dec.  „ 

1 Sept.  1854 

Ditto. 

J.  Power  - 

Protestant  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

2 Jan.  1851 

12  June  1851 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

93/.  18  s.  - 

17  Sept.  „ 

R.  A.  Ffennell  - 

- ditto  - 

78/.  - 

C.  H.  Reddiugton 

Roman  Catholic- 

- ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

4 Feb.  „ 

1 April  „ 

D.  Clarke  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

14  April  „ 

28  Feb.  1855 

J.  Corr  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

28  May  „ 

1 April  1853 

P.  C.  Purcell  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - 

93/.  18s.  - 

17  June  „ 

31  Dec.  1856 

E.  Badham 

Protestant  - 

- ditto  - 

78  /.  - 

6 Nov.  „ 

1 „ 1853 

Ditto. 

G.  Grice  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

10  „ „ 

J.  S.  Cullen 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

H.  F,  Pilkiogton 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - 

- ditto 

1 Dec.  „ 

31  Mar.  „ 

W.  Manifold 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

9 Feb.  1852 

28  July 

Resigned  voluntarily. 

H.  Senior  - 

- ditto  - 

20  „ 

Ditto. 

J.  Scott  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

27  Dec.  „ 

H.  B.  Curry 

Roman  Catholic- 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

20  „ 

1 July 

G.  D.  Brunotti  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

4 March  „ 

1 April  „ 

W.  Ryan  - 

Protestant  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

1 July  „ 

H.  J.  Webb 

- ditto 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

4 „ „ 

21  Dec.  1852 

J.  Hill 

- ditto 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

12  „ „ 

21  Mar.  1853 

R.  Wynne  - 

- ditto  -r 

- ditto  - 

93/.  18  s.  - 

27  April  „ 

31  Dec.  1856 

C.  J.  Wilson 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

7 May  „ 

1 „ 1853 

Ditto. 

R.  F.  Alley 

- ditto 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

1 Julv  1854 

Ditto. 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

1 Dec.  1853 

H.  De  Burgh  Adams  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  ... 

- ditto 

29  June  „ 

1 April  „ 

- ditto  - 

Architect  - 

600  /. 

1 Feb.  1839 

30  Sept.  1855 

Reduction  of  establishment. 

Roman  Catholic  - 

Architect  assistant 

14  May  „ 

C.  W.  Savage  - 

Protestant  - 

| Reduction  of  business. 

W.  P.  Doolin 

Roman  Catholic  - 

- ditto  - 

3 April  1839 

J.  F.  Ryan 
J.  Sweeuey 
L.  Stedman 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

29  May  1841 
1 Feb.  1842 

J 

A.  M'Mullen  - 
G.  Plomer  - 
F.  Franklin' 

E.  Campbell 

Protestant  - 

- ditto 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

7 | | 

25  Sept.  1839 
17  Feb.  1840 
19  Nov.  1849 
7 Mar.  1850 

13  June  1854 

111  health. 

C.  T.  Hargreave  - 
J.  C.  Wright 
J.  Tassie  - - ; 

R.  H.  Notter  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - - 

- ditto  - - - 

- ditto  - 

: : : 

1 April  1848 

1 Jan.  1847 
17  Mar.  1849 

Reduction  of  business  in  architect’s 
department. 

SUMMAE Y.— Class  I. 


RELIGION. 

Discontinued. 

Dismissed. 

Resigned. 

' Dead. 

Total. 

Protestant  .... 

10 

[ - 

3 

4 

17 

Roman  Catholic  ... 

5 

1 

2 

- 

8 

Total  ... 

15 

1 

5 

4 

25 

Class  II. 


RELIGION. 

Discontinued. 

Dismissed. 

Resigned. 

Dead. 

Total. 

Protestant  .... 

60 

6 

28 

8 

102 

Roman  Catholic  ... 

30 

2 

13 

6 

51 

LTnknown  .... 

4 

1 

2 

- 

Total  - - - 

94 

9 

43 

14 

160 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Dublin,  June  1861. 


} 


W.  D.  WODSWORTH, 

For  Chief  Clerk. 


0.28. 
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Appendix,  No.  74. 

RETURNS  of  Paid  Officers  of  the  above  Union  (exclusive  of  Chaplains,  Medical  Officers,  or  any  other 
Officers,  the  whole  of  whose  time  is  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Union). 

I.— ABBEYLEIX  UNION. 


name  of  officer. 

OFFICE 

Annual 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
(exclusive 

Estimated 
of  Rations 

Number  of  Years  of  Service 
under  the  foor  Relief  Acts. 

Age 

last 

held  at  Present  Time. 

sd"J' 

Rations,  &c., 
of  Resident 
Officer). 

Residence. 

In  present 
Union. 

In  any  other 
Union. 

Birth- 

day. 

James  Finnegan 

Clerk  of  union  - 

£.  s.  d. 
80  - - 

£.  s.  d. 
- nil 

£.  s.  d. 

6^  years 

6 years 

30 

Michael  Corcoran 

Master  of  workhouse 

40  - - 

- nil 

25  - - 

6£  „ 

. 

Margaret  Collins 

Matron  of  workhouse 

30  - - 

- nil  - 

25  - - 

1 » 

3 years 

50 

Anne  Plunket 

Schoolmistress 

15  - - 

- nil  - 

18  - - 

42 

Mary  Walker  - 

Infirmary  nurse 

15  - - 

- nil 

18  - - 

6i  „ 

4 years 

34 

Anne  Lalor  - 

Fever  hospital  ditto  - 

12  - - 

- nil  - 

18.  - - 

18  „ 

62 

John  Moffitt  - 

Porter  ... 

12  - - 

- nil 

21  - - 

14  „ 

- 

66 

16  May  1861.  James  Finnegan . 

II.— B ELFAST  UNION. 


OFFICE 

Annual 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
(exclusive 

Estimated 

Number  of  Years  of  Service 
under  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 

Age 

NAME  OF  OFFICER. 

last 

held  at  Present  Time. 

Salary. 

of 

Rations,  &c., 

and 

In  present 
Union. 

In  any  other 

Birth- 

of Resident 
Officer). 

Residence.  : 

day. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  S.  d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

William  Boyce  - - - 

Clerk  -J 

230 

None 

None 

William  Boyce  - 

Returning  officer  -j 

20  years  on 
15  Junel861. 

Not  _ - 

58 

William  F.  Boyce 

Assistant  clerk  - 

50 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

13  years  - 

31 

David  M'Elheran 

Master  - 

300 

- 

- 

32  15 

2 

7 years  and 

10  years  and 

54 

11  months. 

7 months. 

James  Ewing  - 

Assistant  master 

40 

- 

- 

. 

26  15 

2 

19  4 years 

Not 

53 

Margaret  Gawley 

Matron  - 

50 

- 

- 

_ 

28  15 

2 

15  „ 

49 

James  Caldwell 

Storekeeper 

30 

_ 

_ 

22  13 

1 

13  „ 

50 

Thomas  Hanna 

Schoolmaster  - 

45 

_ 

- 

. 

, 22  13 

1 

2 „ 

8 years 

35 

Robert  Kennedy 

Assistant  ditto  and 

tailor  - 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22  13 

1 

IS  „ 

Not 

” 

29 

Mary  Jane  M‘Nea  - 

Schoolmistress  - 

25 

- 

_ 

. 

21  5 

1 

u ,,  I 

27 

Ann  O’Flaherty 

Assistant  ditto  - 

20 

_ 

_ 

- }> 

21  5 

1 

1£  „ 

42 

William  Cousins 

Porter  - 

18 

_ 

_ 

20  13 

1 

14  „ 

44 

Hugh  P.  Rea,  M.  d.  - 
Mary  Kennedy 

Resident  surgeon 

75 

- 

- 

- ” 

28  15 

2 

3 „ 

27 

Wards  mistress 

10 

8 

- 

19  5 

1 

7 months 

26 

Ann  Jane  Shanks 

Infirmary  nurse 

9 

2 

- 

19  5 

1 

13  years 

” _ , 

35 

Sarah  Liddy  - 

- ditto  - 

10 

8 

_ 

. 

19  5 

1 

1 i „ ' 

. 

35 

Charlotte  Mulholland 

Nurse  and  laundress  - 

10 

8 

_ 

. ’ 

19  5 

1 

1 i „ 

26 

John  Martin  ... 

Weaving  master 

30 

- 

_ 

. ” 

20  13 

1 

3 4 „ 

” 

65 

Gawn  Girvan  - 

Gate-keeper 

18 

- 

- 

- }} 

20  13 

1 

56 

Mary  Jane  Gawley  - 

Fever  hospital  nurse  - 

20 

- 

- 

21  5 

1 

1 H „ 

25 

John  M'Callum 

- ditto  barber,  &c.  - 

10 

8 

- 

20  13 

1 

11  i „ 

. 

70 

Henry  King  - 

Overseer  of  labour 

30 

_ 

3”  - - 

4 - 

_ 

i|  „ 

47 

Sarah  Melville  - 

Wardsmistress  and 

” 

laundress 

10 

8 

_ 

None 

19  5 

1 

1 » 

_ 

” 

30 

Sarah  M‘ Dowell 

Idiot  nurse 

10 

_ 

_ 

. 

19  5 

1 

1 » 

38 

William  Hughey 

Lunatic  keeper 

12 

- 

_ 

. ’’ 

20  13 

1 

1 1 „ 

43 

Joseph  Watt  ... 

Relieving  officer 

60 

- 

- 

1 ■ >> 

None 

_ 

11  „ 

36 

Echlin  Gordon  - 

- ditto 

60 

- 

- 

. 

- v 

. 

14  „ 

. 

38 

Jeremiah  Wilson 

- ditto  - 

60 

_ 

_ 

. 

8 » 

” 

56 

Isabella  Davison 

Laundress,  hospital  - 

10 

8 

_ 

* » 

19  5 

1 

15  „ 

55 

Jane  Hamilton  - - - 

Fever  nurse 

10 

8 

_ 

. 

19  5 

1 

13?  „ 

50 

Jane  Holmes  - 

- ditto  - 

10 

8 

_ 

19  5 

1 

11  » 

50 

Ann  Thompson  - - , 

- ditto  - 

10 

8 

_ 

_ ” 

19  5 

1 

8S  „ 
1 » 

51 

Ann  Luke  - - - 1 

- ditto  - 

10 

8 

_ 

_ 

19  5 

1 

” 

46 

Eliza  Robinson 

- ditto  - 

10 

8 

_ 

. ” 

19  5 

1 

6 months 

53 

Mary  Jane  Gracey  - 

- ditto  - 

10 

8 

_ 

. ” 

19  5 

1 

6 „ 

40 

Caroline  Brannagh  - 

Bath  woman,  hospital 

10 

8 

- 

- '■  - 

19  5 

1 

3 „ 

24 

21  May  1861.  (signed)  Wm.  Boyce. 
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III.— CASHEL  UNION. 


NAME  OF  OFFICER. 

OFFICE 
held  at  present  Time. 

Annual 

Salary. 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
(exclusive 
of 

Rations,  &c., 
of  Resident 
Officer). 

Estimated 
of  Rations 
Residence. 

Number  of  Years  of  Service 
under  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 

Age 

last 

Birth- 

day.* 

In  present 
Union. 

In  any  other 
Union. 

£.  s. 

£. 

£. 

Martin  Ryan  - 

Clerk  of  union  - 

110  - 

20 

- 

5 -1  years 

8 years  - 

34 

Martin  Ryan  - 

Returning  officer 

10  - 

S*  „ 

6 „ . 

34 

Francis  Bates  - 

Master  of  workhouse 

80  - 

35 

4 4 „ 

4 » 

45 

Maria  Anne  Bourke  - 

Matron  - 

30  - 

. 

35 

13  „ 

. 

30 

James  O’Brien  - 

Schoolmaster  - 

30  - 

- 

30 

14  „ 

3 £ years 

26 

Margaret  Leahy 

Schoolmistress  - 

30  - 

30 

3#  „ 

3 4 „ - 

26 

Edward  Walsh- 

Porter  ... 

15  - 

3 

30 

H „ 

6£  „ - 

29 

Honoria  Walsh 

Infirmary  nurse 

12  - 

. 

30 

6 „ 

35 

Catherine  Heney 

Fever  hospital  nurse  - 

10  - 

30 

14  „ 

. 

50 

Thomas  Lonergan 

Wardmaster 

15  12 

30 

7 » 

. 

46 

John  Hogan  - 

Steward  ... 

20  16 

10 

U „ 

. 

59 

James  Maunsell 

Master  shoemaker 

37  3 

- 

- 

12  » 

. 

43 

William  Kennedy 

Master  tailor  - 

26  - 

- 

- 

9 » 

. 

62 

Thomas  Kirkham 

Caretaker 

18  5 

. 

10 

6 „ 

. 

55 

Margaret  Kirkham  - 

Wardmistress  - 

10  - 

- 

30 

5 months 

. 

45 

William  Flynn 

Relieving  officer 

45  - 

- 

% . . ' ■' 

11  years 

_ 

46 

Francis  S.  Wayland  - 

- ditto  ... 

35  - 

1 

14  » 

- 

42 

* The  ages  are  inserted  as  accurately  as  I can  ascertain  them  just  now. 

16  May  1861.  J&rfm  Ryan. 


IY— CORK  UNION. 


NAME  OF  OFFICER. 

OFFICE 

Annual 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
(exclusive 

Estimated 
per  Annum 

Number  of  Years  of  Service 
under  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 

Age 

held  at  present  Time. 

Salary. 

Rations,  &c., 
of  Resident 
Officer). 

Residence. 

In  present 
Union. 

In  any  other 
Union. 

Birth- 

R.  J.  O’Shaughnessy  - J 

Clerk  of  union  - 

£.  s.  d. 
310  - - 

£.  S.  d. 
20 1.  year! 

£.  s.  d. 
y as  return- 

14  years 

43 

William  Fitzmaurice- 

Master  of  workhouse 

150  - - 

ing  offict 
yearly 
under  ] 
ary  Vote 

;r,  and  30Z. 
for  duties 
Parliament- 
rs  Act. 

35  12  - 

34  „ 

5 years 

63 

William  S.  Gardiner 

House  physician,  and 

110  - - 

*20  - - 

21  „ 

. 

47 

Daniel  J.  Murphy 

apothecary. 

Storekeeper 

70  - - 

35  12  - 

13  „ 

55 

Catherine  Morgan 

Matron  ... 

50  - - 

35  12  - 

214  „ 

- 

60 

Mary  Anne  Donovan 

Hospital  Matron 

30  - - 

- 

25  12  - 

14  „ 

. 

56 

Catherine  Mulquiney 

ditto 

25  - - 

21  12  - 

12  „ 

. 

30 

Francis  H.  Cormick  - 

Schoolmaster  - 

50  - - 

35  12  - 

6 „ 

4 years 

31 

Michael  J.  King 

ditto 

35  - - 

19  - - 

9 „ 

36 

* £.  20  allowed  the  house  physician,  Dr.  Gardiner,  for  his  residence. 
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IV. — Cork  Unton- 


Numher  of  Years  of  Service 
u nder  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 


In  present 
Union. 


In  any  other 
Union. 


M.  Rome,  Acting  Clerk. 


Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 


NAME  OF  OFFICER. 

OFFICE 
held,  at  present  Time. 

Annual 

Salary. 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
- (exclusive 
of 

Rations,  &c., 
of  Resident 
Officer). 

Estimated 

per  Annum 
of  Rations 

Residence. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Jeremiah  Desmond  - • 

Schoolmaster  - 

30 

_ 

_ 

. 

19 

Bessie  U'Sullivan 

Schoolmistress  - 

35 

- 

- 

- 

25 

12 

- 

Mary  Robinson 

- ditto 

20 

_ 

- 

_ 

18 

2 

8 

J ane  U’Brien  - 

- ditto 

20 

- 

- 

- 

18 

2 

8 

Bridget  O’Callaghan 

Industrial  superin- 

18 

4 

- 

- 

18 

2 

8 

tendant. 

George  Larymore 

Master’s  clerk  - 

30 

_ 

_ 

- 

19 

_ 

_ 

Thomas  Mulligan 

Hospital  clerk  - 

15 

12 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

Michael  Smith  - - - 

Agriculturist  - 

30 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

William  Cogan 

Porter  - 

25 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

Hannah  Connell 

Portress  - 

10 

8 

_ 

. 

16 

2 

8 

Robert  Hanan  - 

Baker  - 

52 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

J.  Fitzgerald  ... 

Carpenter 

31 

4 

_ 

. 

17 

_ 

_ 

M.  Noonan  - 

Shoemaker 

23 

8 

- 

13 

- 

- 

W.  Fitzgibbon  ... 

Tailor  - 

23 

8 

_ 

_ . . 

13 

_ 

_ 

D.  Forde  - 

Tinman  - 

23 

8 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

D.  Haly  - 

Gravedigger 

27 

6 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

D.  Mulguiney  - 

Wardm  aster 

23 

8 

•- 

- 

14 

8 

- 

T.  Mansfield  - 

- ditto  - - - 

15 

12 

_ 

14 

_ 

M.  A.  Mulguiney 

Probationery  ward- 

15 

12 

- 

. 

16 

2 

8 

mistress 

.J.  Murphy  - - - 

A.  B.  - ditto 

15 

12 

. 

16 

2 

8 

B.  Keeffe  - 

Infirm  - ditto 

10 

8 

- 

- 

16 

2 

8 

F.  Eames-  - 

School  - ditto 

15 

_ 

_ 

16 

o, 

8 

M.  Lynch  ... 

Hospital  nurse  - 

13 

- 

- 

- 

16 

2 

8 

C.  Desmond  - 

Laundress 

10 

8 

_ 

- 

16 

2 

8 

M.  Raymond  - 

Cook  - 

15 

12 

- 

- ' - 

16 

2 

8 

P.  Lynch  ... 

Messenger 

15 

12 

_ 

. 

17 

_ 

_ 

M.  Connor  - 

Wardmaster 

18 

4 

- 

- 

14 

8 

- 

M.  Jago  - 

Hospital  nurse  - 

13 

_ 

_ 

. 

16 

2 

8 

B.  Chambers  - 

- ditto 

13 

- 

- 

- 

16 

2 

8 

H.  Knowles  ... 

- ditto 

13 

_ 

_ 

. 

9i 

H.  Brady  - 

- ditto 

13 

- 

- 

16 

2 

8 

S.  Hyde  - 

ditto 

13 

_ 

_ 

16 

2 

8 

M.  Cooney  - 

- ditto 

13 

- 

- 

16 

2 

8 

A.  Fitzgerald  - 

ditto 

13 

_ 

M.  Walsh 

- ditto 

15 

12 

- 

16 

2 

8 

E.  Corbett  - 

ditto 

13 

_ 

A.  Murphy 

Nursery  wardmistress 

10 

8 

- 

- 

16 

2 

8 

T.  Lane  - 

Relieving  officer 

50 

_ 

_ 

- 

S.  Flanaghan  - 

- ditto 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

R.  Thompson  - 

ditto 

60 

_ 

C.  Crofts  - 

ditto 

50 

- 

- 

_ 

C.  O’Callaghan 

- ditto 

40 

_ 

. 

E.  G.  Rowland 

- ditto 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

W.  Kenefick  - 

- ditto 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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V.-N  ORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 


NAME  OF  OFFICEE. 

0 FFI C E 
held  at  present  time. 

Annual 

Salary. 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
(exclusive 
of 

Rations,  &c., 
of  Resident 
Officer). 

Estimated 
of  Rations 
Residence. 

No.  of  Years  of  Service 
under  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 

In  present 

In  any  other 

£. 

s. 

£. 

£. 

J.  H.  Crean  - - - 

Union  clerk 

200 

_ 

60 

_ 

John  Bradshaw 

Assistant  ditto  - 

80 

_ 

- 

. 

Michael  Weddick 

Workhouse  master  - 

100 

_ 

. 

80 

F.  A.  Hartford  - 

Assistant  ditto  - 

80 

_ 

_ 

. 

Peter  Byrne  ... 

Assistant  ditto  - 

80 

. 

Jane  Weddick  - 

Workhouse  matron  - 

John  Griffith  - 

Schoolmaster  - 

' 40 

_ 

40 

John  Flood  ... 

Assistant  ditto  - 

35 

_ 

40 

Mary  A.  Allen  - 

Schoolmistress  - 

30 

_ 

51 

Jane  Jenkins  - 

Assistant  ditto  - 

25 

51 

Eliza  Finnegan 

Assistant  ditto  - 

Anastasia  Keogh 

Infant,  ditto 

15 

_ 

51 

Alexander  Scarff 

Workhouse  porter 

26 

_ 

57 

Anne  Scarff  ... 

Ditto  nurse,  &c. 

20 

Gerard  Brown  - 

Ditto  apothecary 

95 

80 

George  Trimble 

Porter  at  sheds,  or 

14 

auxiliary  workhouse. 

John  Banks  - - 

Diet  clerk 

20 

_ 

. 

54 

William  Daly  - 

Cook  ... 

20 

_ 

54 

Jane  Blake  - 

Superintendent  at 

25 

15 

sheds. 

Kate  M'Grane  - 

Laundress 

15 

Margaret  Kehoe 

Workmistress  and 

8 

superintendent  of 

" 

children. 

Daniel  Gilligan 

Relieving  officer 

60 

_ 

Michael  M'Grane 

- ditto 

60 

Matthew  Dillon 

Wardmaster 

Felix  Gunn  - 

- ditto  - 

10 

Augustus  Barton 

- ditto  - 

Thomas  Hammond  - 

- ditto  ... 

10 

_ 

John  Maher  - 

Porter,  Church-street 

15 

auxiliary  house. 

" 

Margaret  Maher 

Superintendent  ditto  - 

10 

10 

Patrick  Boyle  - 

Agriculturist  - 

26 

Peter  Byrne  - 

Shoemaker 

Thomas  M'Caul 

Tailor  - 

William  Prole  - 

Baker  - 

78 

- - 

- - 

1 

- - 

Age 

last 

Birth- 

day. 


51 

48 

47 

85 

40 

34 

28 


40 

44 


35 

53 

51 


47 

45 

30 

45 


53 
38 
50 

54 
43 
65 
56 

45 

37 

60 

54 

42 


20  May  1861. 


II  Crean. 


0.28. 


4 Gr  4 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


VI. — G-  OETIN  UNION. 


NAME  OF  OFFICER. 

OFFICE 

Annual 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
(exclusive 

Estimated 

No.  of  Years  of  Service 
under  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 

Age 

last 

held  at  present  time. 

Salary. 

Rations,  &c., 

In  present 

i In  any  other 

Birth- 

Residence. 

Officer). 

Urn”. 

Union. 

day. 

— 

£. 

£.  s. 

£. 

Daniel  M'Farlane 

Clerk  and  master 

50 

7 10 

9 

58 

Isabella  M‘L'arlane  - 

Matron  - 

15 

- 

9 

Andrew  Somervill 

Porter  ... 

12 

3 3 

9 

48 

58 

Margaret  M'Shene  - - j 

Nurse  - 

10 

9 

n 

16  May  1861. 


Daniel  M‘Farlane. 


VII.—  K ELLS  UNION. 


NAME  OF  OFFICER. 

OFFICE 

Annual 

Any  other 
Emoluments 
(exclusive 

Estimated 

No.  of  Years  of  Service 
under  the  Poor  Relief  Acts. 

Age 

held  at  present  time. 

Salary. 

of  Rations 

In  any  other 

of  Resident 
Officer). 

Residence. 

In  present 

day. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Nathaniel  Lacy 

Clerk  and  relieving 
officer. 

95 

12 

- - 

12 

- - 

34 

John  Smith  . - 

Master  - 

40 

- 

30 

15 

Margaret  Baldwin 

Matron  - 

20 

- 

10 

Anne  Smith  - 

Schoolmistress  - 

15 

40 

Bridget  Mullen  - 

Infirmary  nurse 

10 

- 

25 

Rose  Sweeney  - 

Fever  hospital  nurse  - 

10 

_ 

25 

Thomas  Taylor 

Porter  ... 

12 

7 

Charles  Carpenter 

Baker  - 

20 

- 

15 

9 

- - 

36 

16  May  1861.  „ , 

Natjiamcl  Lacy. 
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Appendix,  No.  75. 


RETURN  of  Mortality  in  Workhouses  during  each  of  the  Ten  Years  1851  to 
1860. — (Question  7941.) 


YEAR 

ended  29th  September. 

In  Workhouse  ! 
Commencement. 

Admitted  and 

Total  Relieved 
and  Bom. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  Cent,  per 
Annum 
on  Number 
Relieved. 

1851 

155,173 

552,270 

707,443 

48,196 

6*8 

1852 

140,031 

364,833 

504,864 

23,475 

4*6 

1853 

111,183 

285,253 

396,436 

30,433 

7.7 

1854 

79,614 

230,994 

310,608 

15,833 

5-1 

1855 

66,506 

203,288 

269,794 

15,193 

5-6 

1856 

56,546 

156,033 

212,579 

10,667 

5-0 

1857 

46,127 

140,108 

186,235 

9,251 

5*0 

1858 

39,838 

137,367 

177,205 

9,367 

53 

1859 

36,836 

116,870 

153,706 

7,993 

5-2 

1860 

35,246 

135,161 

170,407 

9,764 

5*7 

Total  admitted  and  born  - - 2,322,177  10)66*0 

In  workhouse  at  commencement  - 155,173  

Average  annual  rate  of  mortality  - 5-6 

Total  relieved  in  10  years  - - 2,477,350  Total  deaths  in  10  years,  180,172  - 7-3 

— — — on  a period  of  10  years. 
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Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Castlecomer  Union,  at  their  Meeting 
on  the  1st  March  1859,  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  & 

Proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Foley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Iiogan,  and  unanimously 

Resolved,—"  That,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  much  ill-feeling  and  annoyance  throughout 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  having  the  entire  control  in  the 
appointment  of  a Catholic  Chaplain,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  such  Commissioners  being  of  a 
different  religious  persuasion,  cannot  properly  appreciate  the  services  of  such  officers  and 
therefore  cannot  form  an  opinion  of  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid  to  them  • Be  it  further 
Resolved  That  a copy  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  other  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  Ireland,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  adopting  a general  Petition  from  the  unions  in  Ireland 
to  have  the  matter  remedied.”  ’ 


Memouanuum  of  the  Proceedings  of  other  Boards  of  Guardians  in  reference  to  the 
above  Resolution. 

In  45  Unions,  the  Circular  founded  on  the  above  Resolution  was  read,  but  no  Ordei 
was  made,  or,  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

In  9 The  Guardians  passed  Resolutions,  expressing  themselves  satisfied  with  tin 
existing  arrangements,  and  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Castlecomer  Board 
these  Unions  are  Ballymena,  Clonakilty,  Dunfanaghy,  Dunmanway 
Listowel,  Newcastle,  Parsonstown,  Roscommon,  and  Scariff.  J 

In  5 Unions  namely,  Balrotheiy,  Claremorris,  Edenderry,  Kilkenny,  and  Youehal 
the  Guardians  express  concurrence  witli  Castlecomer.  6 

In  1 Union  (Newross),  the  Guardians  abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion,  bu 
ask  foi  further  information  as  to  the  cause  of  complaint. 

1 Union  (Newry),  the  Guardians  decline  to  express  any  opinion. 


In  101  Unions  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Circular  on  the  Minutes. 
In  1 Castlecomer  Union. 

Total  163  Unions. 


App.  No.  75. 


App.  No.  76, 
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SUMMARY  of  Opinions  expressed  and  Proceedings  of  Boards  op  Guardians 
in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  a Resolution  of  the  1st  February  1860,  North  Dublin 
Union,  in  favour  of  the  Appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 


PROVINCES. 

For 

Resolution. 

Against 

Resolution. 

Cir. 

cular 

Consideration 

Postponed. 

Number 
. of 

Unions 
in  Provinces. 

Acknowledged. 

Not 

Acknowledged. 

Ulster 

- 

1 

13 

29 

i 

44 

Munster  - - 

7 

3 

19 

20 

1 

60 

Leinster  - 

6 

2 

16 

16 

1 

40 

Connaught 

6 

2 

12 

8 

1 

29 

Total  - - - 

! 

19 

1 

8 

60 

72 

4 

163 

Copy  of  Resolution  of  North  Dublin  Union,  dated  1st  February,  and  Circular  to  each  Union  of 
6 ta  February  annexed. 


Appendix,  No.  78. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Number  of  Lunatics,  Idiots,  and  Epileptics  in  Workhouses,  Ireland. 


DATE. 

LUNATICS. 

IDIOTS. 

EPILEPTICS. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Males. 

Females,  j Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2 April  1859  - 

139  . 

361  500 

373 

453 

826 

211 

510 

721 

723 

1,324 

2,047 

11  March  1861  - 

189  j 

443  632 

466 

551 

1,017 

306 

569 

875 

961 

1,563 

2,524 
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Appendix,  No.  79. 


Correspondence  relating  to  the  Case  of  Mr.  Charles  Nugent,  formerly  Master  of  the  Workhouse  of  App.N0.75. 

Westport  Union.  


* Appeal, 

Baliinrobe,  4 April  1860. 

Mr.  Charles  Nugent,  who  for  many  years 
acted  as  master  of  the  Baliinrobe  Workhouse, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  zeal 
and  fidelity,  has,  owing  to  a chain  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  been  reduced  to  a state  of  great 
privation. 

Mr.  Nugent  is  most  axious  to  emigrate  to  New 
York,  where  some  of  his  immediate  relatives 
reside,  if  he  had  means  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
About  10Z.  would  accomplish  this  desirable  object, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  means  of  a public 
subscription. 

Colonel  Knox  has  already  subscribed  2 Z.,  Robert 
Tighe,  Esq.,  1 Z.,  and  Thomas  Tighe,  Esq.,  10s. 

Tiie  smallest  amount  of  subscription  will  be 
received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  Thomas 
Tighe,  Esq.,  Baliinrobe. 

£.  14  was  subscribed. 


(No.  19,484/59.) 

Memorandum  of  Mr.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 

The  writer  was  called  on  by  the  Guardians  of 
Gort  Union  to  resign  the  office  of  workhouse 
master  in  February  1850.  Neither  the  temporary 
inspector  (Captain  O’Brien),  nor  the  permanent 
inspector  (Mr.  Bourke),  thought  there  were  grounds 
for  this  step.  He,  however,  resigned,  and  in  May 
following  he  was  appointed  master  of  Baliinrobe 
Workhouse,  which  office  he  held  until  1855,  and 
thenresigned  it  togo  into  business.  In  March,  1856, 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  Westport  Workhouse, 
audio  April  last  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Bourke 
having  reported  that  he  had  lost  his  energy  and 
much  of  his  intelligence  (8290-59).  Since  then 
■he  proposed  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  master 
of  Gort  Workhouse,  and  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  subject,  who  informed  him,  that  if 
elected,  they  must  necessarily  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  resigned  at  Westport, 
and  that  they  could  not  state  they  would  approve 
his  appointment.  Mr.  Bourke,  on  this  paper, 
repeated  his  opinion  of  his  unfitness.  He  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  old  man,  having  been  40  years 
of  age  only  when  appointed  to  Westport  in  1856. 

30  August  1859. 


(No.  19,484/59.) 

Letter  from  Mr.  Nugent  to  Mr.  Power,  Poor 
Law  Commissioner. 

Private. 

b'r»  Gort,  25  August  1859. 

,°R  sake  of  my  poor  children,  I take  the  liberty 
o(  addressing  you,  and  appealing  to  your  conside- 
ration, assuming  you  are  the  father  of  children,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  be  re-appointed 
as  workhouse  master;  the  peculiar  circumstance 
of  my  situation  renders  the  necessity  of  this 
appeal. 

0.28. 


My  wife  is  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  and  owing 
to  this  painful  admission  with  regard  to  her  health, 
which  is  well  known  to  the  medical  men  of  the 
workhouses  I have  been  in  (especially  Doctor 
Peeble’s,  of  Westport)  which  subjected  myself  and 
children  to  many  painful  exposures,  the  thought 
of  obviating  which  suggested  to  my  mind  that  the 
state  of  my  own  health,  after  25  years’  public 
service,  would  constitute  a claim  for  pension  that 
would  enable  me  to  retire  privately,  and  relieve 
myself  and  family  from  these  exposures  ; thus 
foiled  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  my  private 
motive  for  retirement,  that  to  return  again  for 
employment  to  the  workhouse  would  be  the  last 
consideration  in  my  mind  ; and  having-  applied  to 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  and  in- 
fluence to  obtain  some  other  appointment  in. the 
public  service  or  the  workhouse,  they  answer  me, 
that  owing  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  opposi- 
tion they  can  do  nothing  for  me.  I think  I mio-ht 
appeal  to  the  Commissioners,  that  for  14  ye'ars 
my  conduct  does  not  deserve  thus  to  be  debarred 
from  all  privileges.  1 have  sought  for  free  emigra- 
tion, and  cannot  get  it.  I have  written  to  Ballin- 
robe  soliciting  the  guardians  for  mastership  there, 
and  am  told  that  the  Commissioners’  objection 
would  be  fatal.  Here,  in  Gort,  I had  the  appoint- 
ment : the  same  objection  made. 

I trust,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  that 
you  will  allow  me  again  to  resume  or  use  your 
influence  with  His  Excellency  to  get  me  another 
appointment  in  some  other  department.  The  case 
is  very  hard  with  my  poor  children,  deprived,  as 
I may  say,  of  a mother’s  intelligence,  that  when 
out  of  my  immediate  control  their  safe  keeping- 
might  be  questionable. 

1 trust,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  earnestness  of 
my  address. 

I remain,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  J.  Nugent, 
late  Workhouse  Master. 

To  Alfred  Power,  Esq., 

Poor  Law  Commissioner. 


(No.  19,484/59.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Nugent, 
late  Workhouse  Master. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 

30  August  1859. 

Sir, 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  instant,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Power,  in  which  you  request  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  permit  you  to  resume  the  office  of 
workhouse  master  should  you  be  elected  thereto, 
or  that  they  will  use  their  influence  to  obtain  for 
you  an  appointment  in  some  other  department  of 
the  public  service. 

In  reply,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  state  that 
they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  public  duty, 
4 .H  2 avoid 
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avoid  referring  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  were  compelled  to  resign  the  office  of  work- 
house  master  at  Westport,  should  you  be  elected 
to  a similar  office  in  any  other  union. 

The  Commissioners  cannot  take  any  step  with 
a view  to  your  appointment  in  any  other  depart- 
ment. 


By  order,  &c. 
(signed)  B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 


To  Mr.  C.  J.  Nugent,  Gort. 


(No.  6239/59.) 

Memorial  from  Mr.  Nugent,  Master  of  Westport 
Workhouse,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

Poor  Law  Union  Office,  Westport, 

25  January  1858. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Trea- 
sury, Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall,  London. 

The  Memorial  of  Charles  James  Nugent,  Master 
of  Westport  Workhouse, 

Humbly  sheweth, 

That  your  memorialist  received  an  appointment 
from  the  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Excise,  in 
the  year  1835,  as  a private  in  the  revenue  police 
corps,  where  he  served  in  the  several  grades  of 
sergeant  and  commissioned  sergeant  during  a 
period  of  11  years,  in  the  A and  R divisions 
respectively,  situate  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Donegal. 

That  your  memorialist  resigned  the  above  ap- 
pointment in  • October  1845,  and  obtained  the 
office  of  workhouse  master  in  Gort  Union  in 
April  1846,  which  office  he  filled  during  a period 
of  five  years,  when  he  obtained  a similar  appoint- 
ment in  Ballinrobe  Union,  which  office  he  held 
during  other  five  years,  being  compelled  to  resign 
through  bad  health  in  the  year  1855,  and  again 
got  the  appointment  of  workhouse  master  in 
March  1856  in  the  Westport  Union. 

Your  Lordships  will  perceive  by  the  above 
narrative  that  memorialist  is  in  the  23d  year  of 
servitude  in  the  public  departments  of  the  country, 
in  such  times  and  at  such  employments  as  re- 
quired much  constitutional  exertion,  as  may  be 
learned  by  your  Lordships’  recollection  of  the 
means  resorted  to  by  the  Government  for  the  sup- 
pression of  illicit  distillation  in  Inishowen  in  the 
years  1842,  1843,  1844;  and  your  Lordships’  re- 
collection requires  no  refreshing  to  bring  to  mind 
the  state  of  the  Irish  Western  Poor  Law  Unions 
generally  at  an  after-period,  say  from  1847  to 
1852,  of  the  fatigues  underwent,  the  dangers  en- 
countered, and  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  that 
class  of  officials  to  which  memorialist  belongs. 

I our  memorialist  earnestly  prays  your  Lord- 
ships  vvill  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  services  thus  performed  with  a view 
of  placing  his  name  on  the  superannuated  annuity 
list.  The  services,  though  limited,  ranged  over  a 
period  of  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  close 
confinement  of  a workhouse  life  has  wasted  a con- 
stitution otherwise  strong,  which  prompts  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  appeal;  and  your  memorialist,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


Westport  Workhouse, 
January  1858. 


Charles  James  Nugent, 
Master. 


(No.  6239/59.) 

Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Nugent, 
Master  of  the  Westport  Workhouse. 

Treasury  Chambers, 
Sir,  6 February  1858. 

1 am  desired  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to 
the  memorial  addressed  by  you  to  this  Board,  on 
the  25th  ultimo,  that  your  services  as  master  of 
the  Westport  Workhouse  give  you  no  claim  t.o  a 
superannuation  allowance  out  of  the  public  funds 
and  their  Lordships  are  unable  to  make  you  any 
pecuniary  grant; 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  E.  Trevelyan. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Nugent, 

Master  of  the  Westport  Workhouse, 

Ireland. 


(No.  6239/59.) 


Letter  from  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Nugent, 
Master  of  the  Westport  Workhouse. 

Treasury  Chambers, 
Sir,  14  April  1858. 

I am  desired  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  return  to  you  the 
enclosures  which  accompanied  your  memorial 
dated  the  1st  instant,  further  praying  for  a superan- 
nuation allowance  for  your  services  as  master  of 
Westport  Union  Workhouse,  and  to  acquaint 
you  that  their  Lordships  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
communication  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject 
from  this  Board  on  the  6th  February  last. 


I am,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  E.  Treveylan. 
To  Mr.  C.  J.  Nugent, 
the  Workhouse,  Westport, 

Ireland. 


(No.  6239/59,) 

Letter  from  Mr.  Nugent,  Master  of  the  Work- 
house,  to  the  Commissioners. 

Poor  Law  Union  Office,  Wesport, 

14  March  1859. 

Gentlemen, 

I beg  leave  to  enclose  you  a copy  of  a memorial 

I addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  about 
12  months  ago,  with  their  reply  thereto,  together 
with  their  reply  to  a correspondence  subsequently 
addressed  to  them  on  the  subject  of  granting  me 
a superannuated  allowance  from  the  public  funds, 
for  24  years’  servitude  in  the  public  service,  viz., 

II  years  in  the  revenue  police,  and  13  years  a 
workhouse  master;  and  notwithstanding  that  I 
forwarded  testimonials  from  three  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, it  appears  by  their  Lordships’  reply,  that 
they  cannot  make  any  pecuniary  grant  from  the 
public  funds,  as  the  office  of  workhouse  master 
fixes  no  claim  for  a superannuation  allowance, 
and  that  such  being  the  state  of  the  law,  I beg 
leave  to  address  your  Board  on  the  subject. 
Having  had  interviews  with  some  influential 
parties,  who  had  the  opinion  of  some  members  of 
the  late  and  present  Government  to  the  effect, 
that  the  claims  of  union  officers  for  superannua- 
tion 
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tion  allowances  was  entitled  to  consideration. 
Yet  the  general  impression  was,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  was  the  body  who  should  first 
move  for  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament 
might  be  relied  upon  in  carrying  through  the 
House  of  Commons  any  Bill  having  the  claims 
of  union  officers  for  superannuation  allowance  as 
its  object. 

Gentlemen,  the  state  of  my  health  at  that  time 
induced  me  to  appeal  to  their  Lordships,  as  I 
thought  the  enactments  of  the  present  Irish  Poor 
Law  gave  them  the  power  sought  for  ; the  same 
reason  impels  me  now,  as  a last  resource,  to  ask 
your  co-operation  in  seeking  from  Parliament  the 
power  of  granting  an  allowance  to  persons  situ- 
ated as  I am,  having  no  hope  of  gaining  a liveli- 
hood in  after-life,  but  the  cheerless  prospect  of  a 
workhouse,  if  rendered  unable,  through  infirmity, 
which  the  life  itself  is  calculated  to  superinduce, 
or  leaving  on  retirement,  through  old  age,  or 
reasonable  servitude.  As  you  are  aware,  the  work- 
house  master  cannot  have  recourse  to  secondary 
means  of  subsistence;  his  whole  time  must  be 
continuously  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  salary,  in  many  instances  is  insufficient, 
the  more  especially  if  the  master,  as  I have,  has 
a family,  which  leaves  his  state  very  little,  if  at  all, 
above  the  state  of  the  workhouse  pauper ; these 
considerations  induce  me  to  ask  your  Board  to 
place  the  claims  of  union  officers  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  trust  you  will  not  consider  me  imperti- 
nent in  so  doing. 

I remain,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  J.  Nugent, 
Master. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 

Custom  House,  Dublin. 


(No.  6239/59.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Major 
General  Larcom,  r.e. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  28  April  1859. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  transmit  t,o  you 
herewith  for  the  information  of  their  Excellencies 
the  Lords  J ustices  copy  of  a communication  which 
they  have  received  from  M r.  C.  J.  N ugent,  master  of 
the  workhouse  of  Westport  Union,  on  the  subject 
of  superannuation  allowances  to  union  officers, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  documents  which 
accompanied  it,  and  a copy  of  the  Commissioners’ 
reply. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 

To  Major  General  Larcom,  r.e,, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


(No.  6239/59.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Nugent, 
Master  of  the  Westport  Workhouse. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  28  April  1859. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  have  had  before 
them  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  with  the 
documents  which  accompanied  it,  in  which  you 


request  the  Commissioners  to  place  the  claims  of 
union  officers  to  superannuation  allowances  before 
Parliament;  and  in  reference  thereto  the  Com- 
missioners desire  to  state  that  they  have  given 
their  attention  to  your  representation,  and  to 
similar  ones  from  other  quarters;  and  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  question  involved, 
which  is  one  of  a very  large  and  general  applica- 
tion, has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  reference  to  other  descriptions  of  local 
taxation ; and  the  Commissioners  have  communi- 
cated a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
Department  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  documents  which  accompanied  your  letter 
are  herewith  returned. 


By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 


To  Mr.  C.  J.  Nugent,  Master 
of  the  Workhouse,  Westport. 


(No.  13,888/59.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Nugent. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  16  June  1859. 

Thr  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  on  the 
subject  of  your  claim  for  a superannuation  allow- 
ance in  virtue  of  your  services  as  a poor  law  union 
officer;  and  in  reference  thereto,  the  Commis- 
sioners desire  to  state,  that,  as  they  have  already 
informed  you,  they  communicated  your  previous 
letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Government,  but  they 
cannot  interfere  further  in  the  matter. 

You  appear  to  be  under  a misapprehension  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation 
Act ; it  being  expressly  provided  by  that  Act  that 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation 
allowance  under  it  unless  his  salary  or  remunera- 
tion has  been  provided  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament. 

By  oi’der,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Banks, 

Chief  Clerk. 

To  Mr.  C.  J.  Nugent,  Westport. 


(No.  13,888/59.) 

Letter  from  Mr.  Nugent,  late  Master  of  Work- 
house,  to  the  Commissioners. 

Gentlemen,  Westport,  14  June  1859. 

Since  I addressed  you  on  the  14th  March  last, 
other  circumstances  have  since  arisen  thatrendered 
it  incumbent  on  me  again  to  address  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  superannuation, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  instant  I received 
their  reply,  referring  me  to  their  letter  of  6th  Feb- 
ruary 1858,  and  that  I have  no  claim  as  a work- 
house  master. 

The  grounds  upon  which  I put  forward  that 
claim  is  so  apparent,  that  I pray  your  excuse  for 
troubling  you  with  a second  communication. 

I have  urged  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Enact- 
ments justify  the  supposition  that  the  Legislature 
intended  superannuation  to  union  officers  although 
not  expressed  by  whom  or  from  what  fund  pay- 

4 H 3 able. 
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App.  N0.7g.  able,  and  further,  that  the  master’s  agreement 
-----  with  the  guardians  justifies  that  view,  tne  condi- 
tions being,  that  he  holds  office  during  life,  or  that 
he  resigns  or  be  dismissed,  and  that  he  undertakes 
to  devote  his  whole  time  continuously  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  ; it  rests  with  the  Poor  Law  Board 
•to  explain  what  may  be  a man’s  expectations 
under  such  an  agreement,  or  is  it  to  be,  as  pro- 
bably will  be  the  case,  with  me  being  found  de- 
ficient of  energy,  supposing  through  bad  health 
or  infirmity  of  sight,  or  both,  that  the  master  is  to 
become  a workhouse  inmate.  Most  certainly  not; 
for  whatever  doubt  might  have  been  entertained 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Civil  Service  Superan- 
nuation Act,  none  whatever  remains,  since,  as 
that  Act  gives  them  power  to  superannuate  any 
person  or  class  of  persons,  although  they  do  not 
hold  directly  under  the  Crown ; the  circumstances 
of  my  case  calls  for  your  interference  ; you  have 
known  me  for  nearly  14  years  neither  to  be  de- 
ficient of  energy  or  ability  whilst  health  prevailed, 
and  during  a time  when  very  few  men  of  my  class 
could  withstand  the  difficulty  of  their  position 
with  credit  to  themselves;  the  other  period  of 
servitude  I claim  for,  viz.,  11  years’  police  services, 
their  Lordships  have  means  within  their  reach  of 
satisfying  themselves.  1 am  unable  to  earn  bread 
for  my  children  by  hard  labour;  I am  endeavour- 
ing, but  yet  unsuccessful,  to  obtain  a livelihood 
by  some  out-door  employment,  but  if  unsuccessful 
the  circumstances  of  my  condition  will  become 
painful ; 2 l.  5 s.  is  the  only  means  at  my  command 
to  live  in  a garret  in  a lodging  house  after  24  years’ 
honest  servitude  to  the  Slate,  the  circumstance  is 
more  degrading  to  the  Government  than  to  me. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  J.  Nugent, 

late  Master  of  the  Workhouse. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
the  Custom  House,  Dublin. 


(No.  19,015/59.) 

Letter  from  Mr.  Nugent,  late  Workhouse 
Master,  to  the  Commissioners. 
Gentlemen,  Gort,  18  August  1859. 

May  I take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  influence 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  to  procure 


a passage  to  Australia,  or  some  other  of  the 
Colonies,  for  myself  and  two  children,  respectively 
aged  14  and  five  years. 

I do  not  know  the  Commissioners’  address  and 
am  destitute  of  means  of  paying  for  a passao’e  bv 
any  private  shipping  agent  or  company.  ° The 
correspondence  I have  had  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  leaves  me  no  hope 
in  this  country,  and  having  no  other  prospect  than 
labour  work  to  resort  to,  which  is  so  unremunera- 
tive  here  that  I can  do  nothing  to  advance  the 
prospecis  of  my  children,  or  enable  me  to  sup- 
port them. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  J.  Nugent, 
late  Workhouse  Master. 

To  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

Custom  House,  Dublin. 


(No.  19,015/59.) 

Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Nugent. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Sir,  Dublin,  20  August  1859. 

The  Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  in  which 
you  request  their  influence  with  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  to  procure  a passage  to  Australia 
or  some  other  of  the  Colonies,  for  yourself  and  two 
children,  and  in  reply  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
state  that  they  regret  they  cannot  interfere  in  the 
way  you  suggest. 

Any  application  on  the  subject  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  whose 
office  is  in  Park-street,  Westminster.' 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  IS.  Banks, 

To  Mr.  C.  J.  Nugent,  Gort.  Chief  Clerk. 
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Correspondence  relating  to  alleged  Deaths  by  Starvation  in  Callan  Union. 


Extract  from  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  dated 
22  June  1861. 

Deaths  by  Starvation  in  Callan. — If  I were 
asked  how  the  poor  bear  their  sufferings,  I should 
be  at  a loss  to  answer.  The  poverty  of  the  poor 
in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  is  something 
positively  awful ; I know  not  how  they  live;  no 
work,  no  money  ; and  no  charity  could  relieve  the 
vast  amount  of  distress  which  prevails.  But  I 
may  be  asked,  “ Why  do  they  not  go  into  the 
workhouse?”  There  are  hundreds  of  starving 
poor  who  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  the  workhouse, 
if  they  could  only  keep  body  and  soul  together 
outside.;  but  they  cannot,  and  I assure  you,  many 
of  them  are  dying  of  starvation  this  present  mo- 
ment-— Correspondent  of  the  Kilkenny  Journal. 


Observations  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  on  foregoing. 


the  observations  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  .to 
any  foundation  which  there  may  be  for  the  state-’ 
ments  contained  therein. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  D.  Wadsworth, 

To  the  Clerk,  for  Chief  Clerk. 

Callan  Union. 


(No.  14,317/61.) 

Extract  from  Guardians’  Minutes,  dated 
22  June  1861. 

c Read  Letter  No.  141,  dated  25  June  1861, 
irom  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a paragraph  taken  from  the  “ Freeman’s 
Journal”  of  the  22d  June  1861,  on  the  subject  of 
the  very  great  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  poor 
m Callan,  and  requesting  they  may  be  informed 
by  the  guardians  'whether  there  is  any  foundation 
lor  the  assertions  contained  therein. 


There  is  no  unfair  test  in  Callan  Workhouse, 
and  I have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  ever  refuse  relief  to  a destitute 
applicant. 

There  is  no  member  of  the  Callan  Board  of 
Guardians  who  has  a more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  workhouse  than  Mr.  Izod,  the 
coroner;  and  if  unhappily  there  should  be  one 
single  death  from  starvation,  there  is  no  person 
who  can  bear  more  valuable  testimony  as  to  the 
perfect  arrangements  which  exist  in  the  union  for 
the  relief  of  destitution. 

I know  there  is  great  poverty  in  Callan,  but 
I know  equally  well  that  there  is,  as  I have  said,  no 
unfair  test;  and  if  unfortunately  any  poor  persons 
should  permit  themselves  to  become  actually  des- 
titute, they  have  no  body  but  themselves,  and 
perhaps  the  advocates  of  out-door  relief,  to  blame 
for  their  sufferings. 


24  June  1861. 


W.  J.  Hamilton. 


(No.  141  M.  1861.) 

Copy  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office 
T bir’  Dublin,  25  June  1861. 

Ihe  Commissioners  for  administering  the  L 
for  relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  transmit  herew 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Guardian 
“ Callan  Union  a copy  of  a paragraph  wl 
appeared  in  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal  ” of  the  1 

S,S„taotFr,'il,'inS  t0  .‘he  alleged  distressed  co, 
tion  of  the  poor  in  Callan;  and  ihe  Comn 

S 28  re,U'S‘  that  tl,ey  may  be  « 


Copy  of  Extract  from  “Freeman’s  Journal”  of 
22  June  1861. 

“ Death  by  Starvation  in  Callan. 

“If  I were  asked  how  the  poor  bear  their 
sufferings  m Callan,  I should  be  at  a loss  to  an- 
swer 'Ihe  poverty  of  the  poor  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  is  something  positively  awful  - I 
know  not  how  they  live;  no  work,  no  money- 
and  no  charity  could  relieve  the  vast  amount  of 
distress  which  prevails.  But  it  may  be  asked  why 
they  do  not  go  into  the  workhouse  ? There  are 
hundreds  of  starving  poor  who  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  the  workhouse,  if  they  could  only  keep 
body  and  soul  together  outside;  but  they  can- 
not, and  l assure  you  many  of  them  are  dying  of 
starvation  this  present  moment.—  Correspondent  of 
the  Kilkenny  Journal.”  J 

In  reference  to  the  above  paragraph,  the  Earl 
of  Desart  remarked,  that  before  leaving  for  Lon- 
don, he  desires  to  express  his  dissent  from  the 
remarks  in  the  paragraph  referred  to,  and  io  pro- 
test against  the  repeated  and  anonymous  efforts 
made  by  a certain  clique  or  partv  to  brino-  the 
present  administration  of  the  poor  laws  into°con- 
tempt.  His  Lordship  further  remarked,  that  having 
several  years’  practical  experience  of  the  present 
system,  he  is  of  opinion  it  has  worked  very  well. 

The  Board  of  guardians  expressed  their  concur- 
rence in  his  Lordship’s  remarks,  and  observed 
unanimously,  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the 
poverty  and  destitution  reported  as  having  actually 
existed  to  such  fearful  extent  in  Callan. 

(signed)  Desart, 

Chairman. 


4 h 4 
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.App.  No.  8o.  Extract  from  “ Saunders’  Newsletter,” 

1 July  1861. 

Alleged  Deaths  from  Starvation  in  the  Callan 
Union.  — We  have  only  space  to-day  to  draw 
attention  as  briefly  as  possible  to  the  full  and 
utter  refutation  by  the  Callan  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  outrageous  fiction  given  publicity  to  by  the 
“ Kilkenny  Journal,”  on  the  authority  of  a corre- 
spondent, as  to  the  existence  of  “ hundreds  of 
starving  poor  ” and  as  to  “ deaths  from  starvation” 


having  occurred  in  Callan.  It  will  be  found  that 
nearly  all  the  guardians  present  on  the  occasion 
were  of  the  elected  class,  and  that  they  were  per- 
fectly unanimous  in  repudiating  the  statement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  noble  chairman  of 
the  Board,  the  Earl  of  Desart,  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  his  suggestion,  that  fabrications  of  this 
kind  are  got  up  by  unscrupulous  persons,  and 
propagated  by  reckless  journalists,  merely  with 
the  design  of  bringing  the  Poor  Law  system  into 
odium  for  sinister  purposes. — Kilkenny  Moderator. 


Appendix,  No.  81. 


App.  N0.81. 


Extract  from  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Ballymoney  Union,  dated  24  June  1861. 


The  following  petition  was  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Major  General  Upton  and  Colonel 
Packenham,  for  presentation. 

“The  Petition  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Ballymoney 
Union,  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 

“ Humbly  sheweth, 

“ That  they  have  observed  with  regret,  that  from 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law, 
that  they  have  been  receiving  evidence  calculated 
to  give  them  a wrong  impression  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  politically, 
morally,  religiously  and  industrially,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  Ballymoney  Union  and  other  unions 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  guardians. 

“ Petitioners  further  state,  although  the  Board  is 
composed  of  persons  of  different  politics  and  re- 
ligious denominations,  both  politics  and  religion 
are  excluded  from  the  Board  ; the  carrying  out  of 
the  system  and  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  are  the 
only  objects  kept  in  view.  Workhouses  have  not 
had  a demoralising  tendency,  but  the  contrary  has 
been  the  result  on  children  brought  up  in  the 
Ballymoney  Workhouse:  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood prefer  having  both  boys  and  girls  out  of  the 
house  to  taking  other  servants.  Many  boys  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  trades  in  the  house  are 
now  respectable  members  of  society,  and  some  of 
them  are  receiving  large  salaries  in  their  situations. 

“ Your  petitioners  would  further  state,  that  in 
hiring  boys  or  girls  out  of  the  workhouse  there 
has  been  particular  care  taken  as  to  the  character 
of  the  applicant,  and  at  no  time  was  a child  ever 


given  but  to  a person  of  the  same  religious 
denomination. 

“ As  regards  out-door  relief,  your  petitioners  are 
of  opinion  full  powers  exist  at  present ; and  any 
further  extension  of  the  system  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  and  ruinous  increase  of  rates,  and 
tend  to  produce  idleness  among  the  people. 

“ Your  petitioners  have  heard  with  great  alarm 
an  opinion  expressed  of  making  Ireland  one  union, 
by  having  a general  rate  over  the  island.  Your 
petitioners  feel  this  would  be  most  ruinous,  de- 
stroying all  inducement  to  economy,  and  the 
customs  at  present  existing  of  giving  employment 
in  local  districts  to  prevent  persons  from  being 
chargeable  to  their  respective  localities. 

“ Your  petitioners  respectfully  state  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
existing  laws  has  worked  well;  the  absence  of 
clerical  guardians,  by  preventing  the  introduction 
of  the  religious  element,  has  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  harmony,  and  your  petitioners  find 
from  experience,  that  ex-officio  guardians  being 
generally  the  proprietors,  and  as  such  the  largest 
ratepayers,  are  most  careful  and  valuable  members 
of  the  respective  Boards. 

“ Under  these  circumstances  your  Petitioners 
most  respectfully  pray  your  Honourable  House 
will  not  introduce  changes  which  will  in  our 
opinion  be  fatal  to  the  efficient  working  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Law ; and,  as  in  duty  bound, 

Your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Ballymoney  Union. 
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RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Children  under  15  Years  of  Age  who  were  Admitted  to  the  Workhouses  of 
the  undermentioned  Unions,  or  born  therein,  during  the  Three  Years  ended  31  December  1860;  distin- 
guishing the  Number  who  were  admitted  in  Sickness. 


ended  31st 
December 


Number 

who 

| were  Sick| 

Time 

of 


1,175 

1,104 

1,769 


Children  | 
Ad- 
mitted 


1,475 

1,408 

2,128 


NORTH  DUBLIN. 


Number 
were  Sick! 


of 

Children! 

Ad- 

mitted 


SOUTH  DUBLIN. 


Number 

were  Sick| 
at 

Time 

of 


of 

Children 

Ad- 


Year 

ended  31st 
December 

LIME 

RICK. 

BEL 

FAST. 

Number 

of 

Healthy  Chil- 
Admitted. 

Number 

were  Sick  at 
Time  of 
Admission. 

Number 

of 

Births. 

Total 
Number 
of  Children 
Admitted 

Born. 

Number 

of 

Healthy  Chil- 
Admitted. 

Number 

who 

were  Sick  at 
Time  of 
Admission. 

Number 

of 

Births. 

Total 
Number 
of  Children 
Admitted 

1858  - 

880 

121 

69 

1,070 

879 

373 

102 

1,354 

1859  - 

711 

142 

78 

931 

665 

156 

90 

911 

I860  - 

1,238 

219 

76 

1,533 

522 

223 

66 

811 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
18  July  1861. 


PAPERS  delivered  in  by  Henry  Harrison  Briscoe,  Esq.,  1 July  1861. 
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Table  of  the  Number  of  Poor  for  the  Years  from  1847  to  1860,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
14th  of  May  in  each  Year. 


1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


Estimated 

Population. 


2,915,597 
2,942,453 
2,969,309 
2,996,165 
3,023,021 
3,049,876 
3,076,732 
3, 103.58S 


Poor 
on  Roll. 


74,161 

77,730 

82,357 

79,031 

76,906 

75,111 

75,437 

78,029 

79,887 

79,973 

79,217 

79,199 

78,501 


31,849 

34,547 

36,603 

35.124 
34,180 
33,382 
33,527 
34,679 
34,187 

35.125 
35,008 
36,845 
37,559 


Total  on 

Ron 

pendents. 


106,010 

112,277 

118,960 

114,155 

103,086 

108,493 

108,964 

112,708 

114,074 

115,098 

114,225 

116,044 

116,060 


Casual 

Poor. 


4,267 

5,257 

5,182 


3,308 

4,073 

4,018 

3,743 

3,458 

3,361 

2,807 

2,339 

3,155 

2,600 


The  above  Return  only  shows  the  number  receiving  relief  upon  the  14th  of  Miv  in  f 
had  received  relief  during  the  year  ; but  the  following  Return  n,«  , 0 , j 

a“”S  “»  J~.  %/.  in  Wript  of  r=5„S„?h“  m htS 


Total 
Casual 
Poor  and 


Total  Ra‘io  Per 
of  Cent, 
all  Classes  to  R°PuIa- 
Relieved. 


121,730 

122,416 

117,693 

117,535 

120,626 

121,770 

121,522 

119,569 

123,191 

122,013 


3,994 

4,062 

4,064 

4,019 


r,  but  does  not  show  the  number  that 
),  shows  the  number  that  had  received 


0.28. 


4 I 
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RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Poor  who  had  received  Relief  for  the  Year  ended  14th  May  1860 
and  those  in  Receipt  of  Relief  at  the  above  .Date. 


I86  0. 

Registered  poor  relieved  during  ! 

the  year  ended  May 
Their  dependents  - 
Casual  poor,  deducting  those 
afterwards  put  as  registered  - 
Their  dependents  - 

95,761 

49,789 

29,966 

23,979 

I 1 in  15J 
[ relieved. 

1 8 60. 

In  receipt  of  relief  on  the  14th 
May  186(1. 
Registered  poor  - 
Their  dependents  - 
Casual  - 

Their  dependents  ... 

77,306 
36,903  j 

3,611 ; 

3,086 

) 1 in  255  of 

> population 
J relieved. 

Total  relieved  in  the  year  - 

199,495  : 

Total  ... 

120,906 

Paupers. 
Widow  - 
Widow  - 
Man  - - 
Man  - - 
Widow  - 
Widow  - 
Man  - - 
Widow  - 

Widow  - 
Boy  - - 
Woman  - 
Widow  - 
Widow  - 
Widow  - 
Widow  - 
Man  - - 


Appendix,  No.  84. 

Some  other  Cases  Relieved. 

Able-bodied  (44),  for  one  child,  13  years  old,  a gate-keeper  to  a nobleman. 

A gate-keeper  to  a rich  proprietor. 

A gentleman’s  servant. 

Servant  on  a farm. 

Housekeeper  to  two  tradesmen. 

Nurse  in  a merchant’s  house.' 

Servant  to  his  brother,  a farmer. 

Able-bodied,  for  one  child:  handsome  mahogany  clock;  a handsome  mahogany 
French  polished  secretary  and  drawers. 

Able-bodied,  for  a child  of  rather  weak  mind;  four  cows;  sheep  lorn. 

Herd  to  a farmer;  rent  750/.  yearly. 

Able-bodied,  aged  50,  single. 

Able-bodied,  for  three  children;  dressmaker,  keeping  three  assistants. 

Able-bodied,  keeping  a lodging-house,  and  had  three  tradesmen  with  her. 

Able-bodied ; a comfortable  shopkeeper. 

Her  father  a member  of  the  parochial  Board  ; well  off. 

For  attending  his  wife ; three  cows  and  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Appendix,  No.  85. 

Letters  from  Delia  J.  Ledwill,  Superintendent  of  Mountjoy  Female  Prison,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Castle,  Dublin. 


Mountjoy  Female  Prison, 
Sir,  22  April  1861, 

I PERCEIVE  by  the  papers  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  made  by  me  in  my  annual  report 
for  185!)  (p.  65,  6th  Report  of  Directors  of  Con- 
vict Prison),  concerning  seven  prisoners  from  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  has  been  called  in  question; 
I beg  leave  to  say  I did  not  make  that  statement 
without  being  in  a position  to  verify  it  if  called  on 
to  do  so ; also,  I did  not  sign  a report  for  poor 
law  inspector,  Mr.  Robinson.  I merely  gave  him 
a list  of  the  names,  ages,  offences,  and  date  of  re- 
ception of  the  prisoners. 

I have,  &c. 

(signe  d)  Delia  J.  Ledwill , 
Superintendent. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Castle,  Dublin. 


Mountjoy  Female  Prison, 
Sir,  26  April  1861. 

In  reference  to  the  conversation  I had  with  you 
on  that  part  of  my  report,  respecting  the  seven 
girls  from  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse,  I beg 


leave  to  state  that  I did  not  make  that  report 
with  the  view  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject,  but  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  as 
J have  at  all  times  called  the  particular  attention 
of  the  directors  to  the  fact  of  prisoners  from  any 
one  county  gaol,  or  workhouse,  banding  together 
ot  disturb  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  prison. 

When  I wrote  that  report,  I had  11  prisoners 
from  the  South  Dublin  Workhouse,  who. had  been 
on  first  coming  here  excessively  troublesome  and 
disorderly  in  their  conduct,  but  four  had  become 
more  amenable  to  control ; I only  mentioned  the 
number  who  still  continued  unsubdued  at  that 
time. 

On  looking  over  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, 1 find  that  my  statement  has  been 
generally  borne  out,  and  I have  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  age  and  date  of  ad- 
mission to  the  union  of  some  of  these  prisoners 
in  the  return  given  by  the  inspector. 

I have.  See, 

(signed)  Delia  J.  Ledwill, 

Superintendent. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Castle,  Dublin. 
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Appendix,  No.  86. 


Letter  from  the  Vice-Chairman  of  Celbridge  Union  to  the  Right  Honourable  E.  I Cardwell , m.p. 


App.  No.  86. 


Oakley  Park,  Celbridge, 
Sir,  30  May  1801. 

It  was  with  no  small  astonishment  I read  in  the 
public  papers  the  evidence  of  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Cullen,  given  before  the  Committee,  of 
which  you  are  chairman,  in  respect  to  the  Celbridge 
Union ; and  as  the  subject  is  somewhat  personal  to 
myself,  who  am  directly  alluded  to,  I trust  I may 
he  permitted  to  explain  facts  upon  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  misinformed.  No  statements 
can  be  more  mischievous  or  unjust  than  those 
partly  true  and  partly  false,  such  as  those  which 
His  Grace,  no  doubt  with  perfect  innocence  on 
his  own  part,  has  been  in  that  case  the  means  of 
circulating-. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  inquiry  has  been  re- 
cently held  at  Celbridge,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  into  the  conduct 
and  accounts  of  the  master.  It  is  equally  true, 
that  immediately  after  he,  the  master,  was  there 
sw'orn.  . Objection  was  taken  by  the  clerk  to  any 
evidence  being  received  from  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he,  the  master,  did  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a God,  but  the  Commissioner  held  the 
objection  was  late,  as  the  witness  was  then  sworn. 
It  is  true  that  the  master  was  dismissed  by  sealed 
order,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  That  the  clerk  having  failed  to  ex- 
ercise proper  watchfulness  over  the  accounts  was 
also  dismissed  ; but  when  the  master,  utterly  dis- 
credited, sought  to  involve  the  matron  in  his  face, 
the  evidence  entirely  failed ; it  was  wholly  uncor- 
roborated by  the  smallest  probability ; it  was  posi- 
tively denied  upon  oath ; her  accounts,  and  the 
property  under  her  charge,  were  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  without  an  iota  discovered  to 
impeach  her  honesty;  and  the  single  fact  upon 
which  the  Archbishop  has  been  instructed  to  put 
forward  the  cruel  and  unfounded  charge,  that. 
“ she  had  maintained  an  improper  intimacy  with 
the  clerk,”  a charge  which  might  blast  and  ruin 
any  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  is  this,  that  the  clerk 
had  addressed  to  her  by  letter,  which  letter  is  for- 
tunately preserved,  an  honourable  proposal  for 
marriage,  and  which  proposal  the  matron  had  at 
once  declined. 

When  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  who  had  plainly 
treated  the  charge  against  the  matron  as  unworthy 
of  credit,  made  a report,  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sioners expressed  an  opinion,  they  thought  it  desir- 
able she  should  resign,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  call 
at  the  Commissioners’  office  to  ascertain  whether 
that  suggestion  left  it  open  to  the  guardians  to 
exercise  any  discretion  on  the  subject.  I have 
been  now  vice-chairman  of  the  Celbridge  Union 
since  its  first  opening,  but  had  never  seen  Mr. 


Senior  in  my  life ; there  was,  therefore,  no  private 
influence  to  be  exerted.  I simply  stated  to  him 
what  seemed  to  me  the  facts,  and  received  for 
answer  that  the  Commissioners  would  duly  con- 
sider any  representation  made  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  After  my  return  home,  1 wrote  a line 
to  ask  whether  I might  inform  the  Board  of 
Guardians  accordingly. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Senior  to  myself  is  contained 
in  three  or  four  lines.  It  simply  repeated  that 
the  Commissioners  would  duly  consider  any  re- 
presentation emanating  from  the  Board,  and  give 
same  its  proper  weight. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  entire  mistake  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  part  of  any  person  who  may  have 
informed  the  Rev.  Daniel  Byrne,  who  again  in- 
formed Archbishop  Cullen,  who  again  informed 
the  Committee,  that  the  “ deputy  chairman  inter- 
fered,” and  that  thereupon  Mr.  Senior  wrote  to 
me  a letter,  in  which  he  stated,  that  “ if  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Board  of  Guardians  were  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  matron,  she  might  remain,  and  that, 
in  conformity  with  that  letter,  she  now  remains  in 
her  situation.” 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
have  decided,  by  a large  majority,  that  there  was 
no  case  against  the  matron  to  call  for  her  resig- 
nation, and  that  opinion,  with  a memorial  from 
herself,  has  gone  belore  the  Commissioners  in  the 
usual  way. 

I may  add,  that  the  dismissed  master  was  no 
protegA  of  any  guardian  upon  the  Board  ; he  was 
elected,  being  a perfect  stranger,  upon  recom- 
mendations from  a public  office  in  Dublin,  where 
he  had  been  employed ; and  further,  that  where 
Dr.  Cullen  points  to  Celbridge  Union  as  illus- 
trating that  children  ought  not  to  be  educated  in 
workhouses. 

Upon  the  last  occasion  of  a vacancy  for  school- 
mistress, a Roman  Catholic  was  elected  to  fill  the 
situation  by  a Board,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
are  Protestant ; the  guardians  of  that  union 
"having  until  now,  for  20  years,  without  impeach- 
ment of  partisanship,  studiously  endeavoured  to 
observe  the  strictest  fair  dealing,  and  with  hereto- 
fore admitted  impartiality,  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  duties  to  the  ratepayers,  and  their  duties 
to  the  poor,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  party. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Richard  Maunsell, 
Vice-Chairman, 

Right  Honourable  Celbridge  Union. 

Edward  Cardwell,  m.p., 

London. 


0.28. 
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Appendix,  No.  87. 


Af>p.  No.  87. 


Letter  from  C.  Langiale,  Esq,,  to  the  Eight  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  M.p. 


Sir,  Celbridge  Abbey,  3 June. 

I have  seen  a letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr. 
Maunsell,  respecting  the  statements  made  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Poor  Law,  on  the  subject  of  certain  recent 
proceedings  in  Celbridge  Union.  As  its  tendency 
is  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  in 
justice  to  his  Grace,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  whom 
at  least  a portion  of  Mr.  Man nsell’s  letter  alludes, 
I beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  observations 
thereupon  : Except  the  assertion,  that  his  Grace’s 
statements  are  “ partly  true  and  partly  false,”  I find 
nothing  to  notice  till  the  following  sentence  : “And 
the  single  fact  upon  which  the  Archbishop  has 
been  instructed  to  put  forward  the  cruel  and  un- 
founded charge,  that  she  (the  matron)  had  main- 
tained an  improper  intimacy  with  the  clerk— a 
charge  that  might  blast  the  character  of  any  lady, 
is  this : that  the  clerk  had  addressed  to  her  by 
letter  an  honourable  proposal  for  marriage.”  I am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Maunsell  as 
to  the  “ single  fact,”  but  what  I complain  of  is, 
that  (lie  Archbishop  is  here  stated  “ to  have  put 
forward  a charge.”  This  the  Committee,  and  all 
who  have  read  the  reports  of  the  evidence,  must 
know  is  incorrect.  lie  simply  stated  what  is  per- 
fectly true,  that  a charge  had  been  made  by  the 
master  against  the  matron  of  gross  impropriety  ; 
that  on  investigation,  the  charge1  had  not  been  sub- 
stantiated; and  finally,  that,  for  reasons  which  he 
stated,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  advisable 
she  should  resign.  To  prove  how  strictly  accurate 
bis  Grace’s  version  of  the  affair  was,  I beg  to  quote 
the  words  themselves  on  the  subject,  in  their 
letter  to  the  guardians,  dated  May  14th : “ Upon 
the  whole,  the  master  has  failed  in  substantiating 
any  case  of  gross  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the 
matron  and  Mr.  Lemon,  calculated  to  cast  the 
serious  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  former, 
which  the  charge  would  involve.  But  the  Com- 
missioners think  an  amount  of  intimacy  has  been 
proved  to  have  existed  between  these  parties  of  a 
nature  to  lead  to  scandalous  reports,  and  to 
damage  the  matron’s  authority  over  the  female ' 

inmates On  the  whole,  they  are  of 

opinion,  that  the  matron’s  conduct  has  been  such 
as  to  render  it  desirable  that  she  should  resign  her 
situation.” 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  Commissioners 
would  have  used  these  terms  if  they  had  only  the 
“single  fact”  before  them,  which  Mr.  Maunsell 
refers  to.  At  all  events,  before  concluding  that  the 
Archbishop’s  statements  are  “ partly  true  and 
partly  false,”  I trust  the  Committee  will  judge 
for  themselves  by  calling  for  the  evidence  on  the 
•case  taken  on  oath  by  Mr.  Burke,  Poor-law 
Inspector,  and,  if  necessary,  ascertain  from  him- 
self what  his  views  on  the  case  really  were. 

As  to  the  observations  respecting”  Mr.  Senior’s 


letter,  which  are  personal  to  myself,  I will  only 
say,  that  before  charging  me  with  “ misrepresenta- 
tions,” Mr.  Maunsell  should  first  of  all  have  ascer- 
tained that  a communication  which,  as  he  shows 
passed  through  so  many  stages,  was  eventually 
correctly  reported.  Even  so,  1 am  at  a loss  to  <=ee 
any  great  difference  between  Mr.  Maunsell’s  ver- 
sion and  my  own,  for  I have  always  understood 
that  “ re-considering”  was  the  official  form  of  ex- 
pression for  “ altering”  a decision.  The  effect  of 
that  letter  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Senior,  which  was 
private,  and  I cannot  but  think  highly  irregular 
was  that  several  guardians  declined  to  vote  at  all! 
I should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  close  my  communi- 
cation here,  but  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Maunsell’s  letter  obliges  me  to  add  a word  on  the 
subject  it  refers  to.  With  great  respect  for  Mr 
Maunsell,  I think,  cn  the  contrary,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  last  election  of  a schoolmistress  o-o 
far  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  course  Dr.  Cullen 
recommends.  At  that  time  there  were  44  children 
in  the  school,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  orphans, 
and  all  but  four  Catholics.  I ventured  to  state  this 
as  a motive  for  electing  a Catholic  mistress,  who 
might  be  able  to  bear  these  poor  motherless  chil- 
dren recite  their  morning  and  night  prayers  ; but  I 
was  answered  to  the  effect  that  “this  was  the  chap- 
lain’s business.  . r 

^ The  result  was,  as  Mr.  Maunsell  states,  that  a 
Catholic  was  elected,  I believe  by  a majority  of 
three,  there  being  12  or  13  votes  given  for  the 
Protestant  candidate,  who,  I may  mention,  was  no 
other  than  Miss  Dobson,  the  present  matron.  It 
is  also  true  that  there  are  some  Protestants,  to 
their  honour  be  it  spoken,  who  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  Lcutgdale. 
The  Right  Hon.  E.  Cardwell, 

Chief  Secretary. 


^ P.S.  A copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  on 
Monday,  June  3d,  to  the  Irish  Office,  which  I am 
informed  it  did  not  reach.  I beg,  therefore,  to 
forward  it  again,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  1 was 
wanting  in  proper  respect  for  the  Chief  Secretary. 

I may  mention  that  I have  since  seen  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Maunsell,  which  does  not  call  for 
any  remarks.  But.  in  consequence  of  the  dispute: 
about  Mr.  Senior’s  letter,  ! wish  to  state,  on 
•vvliat  I conceive  to  be  the  most  important  point, 
viz.,  that  he  spoke  not  of  “ the  Board,”  but  “the 
majority  of  the  Board.”  I have  inquired  of  several 
guardians,  and  they  agree  with  me  that  the  latter 
were  the  words  used. 


(signed) 

The  Abbey,  Celbridge, 

7 June. 


C.  Langdale. 
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Appendix,  No.  88. 


Letter  from  Mr.  G.  Hepburn  to  Sir  E.  Grogan,  Bart.,  m.p. 


App.  No.  98. 


South  Dublin  Union, 
Sir,  14  June  1861. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this 
Union,  I forward  herewith  a report  from  the 
medical  officers  of  the  workhouse,  and  a resolution 
of  the  Board  in  reference  thereto,  which  they  are 
desirous  should  be  put  in  evidence  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  on  Poor  Laws. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  G.  Hepburn, 

Clerk  of  the  Union. 

Sir  E.  Grogan,  Bart.,  m.p. 


South  Dublin  Union. 

Copy  Resolution  of  Board  of  Guardians  on 
Report  of  Medical  Officers. 

13  June  1861. 

Resolved, — That  the  report  and  explanation 
supplied  by  the  medical  officers  to  this  Board  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  proves  that  due,  prompt, 
and  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
mates of  this  workhouse ; but  finding,  by  an 
abstract  of  the  attendance  of  the  medical  officers, 
that  it  does  not  exceed  If  hour  each  per  day, 
this  Board  does  not  consider  any  additional  officer 
necessary. 


South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse, 
Sir,  6 June  1861. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  touching  the  manage- 
ment of  the  medical  department  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  conveyed  to  us  in  your 
letter  of  the  1st  of  June  instant,  we  beg  to  say  that 
the  number  of  sick  and  infirm  patients  in  the  work- 
•house  is  so  large,  that  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  following  arrange- 
ments in  the  discharge  of  our  laborious  duties. 

Our  patients  are  classified  as  follows 

1st.  Acute  cases. 

2d.  Chronic  cases  (many  of  them  incurable). 

3d.  Infirm  cases. 

All  the  acute  cases  are  placed  in  the  hospital 
wards  ; these  latter  are  visited  by  us  daily,  so  that 
all  the  acute  cases  are  seen,  and,"  if  need  be,  pre- 
scribed for  every  day.  We  sometimes  even  return 
to  the  workhouse  in  the  evening,  should  a parti- 
cular case  require  a second  visit. 

Of  the  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  the  most 
serious  are  placed  in  vyards,  which  are  also  visited 
by  us  daily.  Such  of  the  chronic  and  incurable 
cases  as  require  daily  attendance  are  thus  pre- 
scribed for  daily.  Numbers  of  chronic  and  incur- 
able cases  come  under  our  daily  observation  how 
ever,  for  whom  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
prescribe. 

The  infirm  patients  occupy  wards  which  are 
visited  by  us  at  different  intervals ; some,  once  or 
twice  a week ; some  once  in  three  weeks ; should 
any  of  these  patients,  however,  become  unwell  in 
the  intervals  between  our  visits,  they  are  either 


immediately  transferred  to  the  hospital  wards,  or 
to  the  chronic  wards,  or  they  are  visited  in  the 
infirm  wards  by  the  resident  apothecary,  should  the 
physician  and  surgeon  be  absent,  or  by  ourselves, 
should  we  be  on  the  premises  at  the  time. 

The  resident  apothecary  visits  the  hospital 
wards,  and  the  chronic  and  infirm  wards,  every 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  orders 
of  the  physician  and  of  the  surgeon  have  been 
duly  carried  out,  and  also  of  prescribing  for  any 
case  of  emergency  (should  such  have  arisen)  after 
the  morning  visit  of  the  surgeon  and  of  the 
physician. 

To  ensure  the  proper  classification  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  surgeon  and  the  physician  at  their 
morning  visit  inspect  every  pauper  admitted  into 
the  workhouse  during  the  preceding  24  hours,  and 
order  them  to  the  proper  department.  They  also 
hold  a dispensary,  at  which  any  new  cases  of 
sickness  arising  amongst  the  inmates  are  disposed 
of,  and,  if  necessary,  prescribed  for. 

The  hospital  wards,  the  chronic  wards,  and  the 
infirm  wards,  are  all  under  the  surveillance  of  paid 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
medical  officers  each  day  to  any  patients  who 
may  appear  to  them  to  need  it,  and  who  are  fur- 
ther charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
pauper  nurses  who  specially  attend  on  the  sick, 
carry  out  strictly  the  orders  which  they  receive. 

In  comparing  the  workhouse  hospitals  with  the 
City  hospitals,  we  would  remark  that  in  the  City 
hospitals  the  number  of  patients  entrusted  to  each 
surgeon  or  physician,  averages  from  25  to  30;  in 
the  workhouse  each  medical  officer  is  held  ac- 
countable for  many  hundred  patients. 

In  the  City  hospitals  much  of  the  routine  duty, 
such  as  “ striking  diets,”  “ noting  cases,”  “ re- 
peating medicines,”  “ admitting  and  dischar»ino- 
patients,”  &c.,  is  performed  by  intelligent  students, 
who,  in  the  various  capacities  of  “ resident  pupils,” 

“ clinical  clerks,”  or  “ note  takers,”  are  entrusted 
with  these  duties ; in  the  workhouse  hospitals  the 
medical  officers  are  expected  to  perform  these 
duties  themselves. 

During  the  many  years  that  we  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse, 
no  charge  of  neglect  has  been  brought  against 
either  of  us.  Where  so  many  are  to  be  attended 
to,  including  malingerers,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  that  we  have  given  universal  satisfaction,  or 
that  we  have  been  able  to  pay  the  same  attention, 
to  individuals  that  we  would  have  shown  to  them 
had  the  number  of  our  patients  been  limited  as 
they  are  in  the  City  hospitals. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  state  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  two  medical  officers  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
numbers  of  sick  which,  of  latter  years,  have  re- 
sorted to  the  workhouse  hospitals. 

We  remain,  &c. 

(signed)  Robert  Mayne , 

Peter  Shannon. 

John  Byrne,  Esq.,  Guardian, 

South  Dublin  Union. 


0.28. 
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Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Behan  to  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  m.  p. 


North  Dublin  Union, 
Sir,  16  June  1861. 

I have  learned  from  the  public  papers  of  this 
city  that  Mr.  M'Farlane,  chairman  of  this  union, 
has  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Committee  portions  of  a conversation  which 
he  had  lately  with  me.  In  his  evidence,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  the  opinions  expressed  by  me 
in  that  conversation  have  not  been  accurately  re- 
presented. I think,  therefore,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  put  matters  in  their  proper  light  before  the 
Committee,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  I trouble 
you  with  this  statement. 

My  conversation  with  Mr.  M'Farlane  was  alto- 
gether casual.  He  had  come  to  the  workhouse 
to  show  it  to  a lady : having  met  him,  I accom- 
panied him  through  the  establishment.  Passing 
along,  he  made  several  observations  on  the  order 
and  good  appearance  of  the  place.  Not  deeming 
it  advisable  or  useful  to  express  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  the  chairman  of  the  union,  I said  as 
little  as  possible.  Any  observations  1 made  were 
quiie  unprepared,  and  uttered  without  the  remotest 
idea  that  they  would  be  put  before  your  Committee 
with  a view  of  influencing  its  decisions. 

The  newspapers  represent  Mr.  M'Farlane  as 
stating  that  I had  declared  no  improvement  in 
the  classification  of  the  inmates  was  needed  in 
workhouses.  I made  no  such  declaration,  nor 
am  I of  that  opinion.  Even  in  the  North  Dublin 
Workhouse  classification  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to;  great  evils  arise  from  the  state  of  those 
dormitories  in  which  two  persons  sleep  in  the 
same  bed. 

I never  stated  that  no  contamination  arises  from 
allowing  young  girls  to  mix  with  immoral  women. 
Such  a statement  would  be  in  opposition  to  uni- 
versal experience,  to  the  received  maxims  of 
morality,  and  to  religious  teaching. 

It  is  true  that  I never  applied  for  improved 
classification,  because  I.  was  persuaded  that  my 
representations  would  have  no  weight  with  the 
Commissioners,  whilst  they  might  entangle  me  in 
fruitless  and  vexatious  disputes  with  the  guar- 
dians. 


Mr.  M'Farlane  must  have  been  under  a false 
impression  if  he  stated  that  I was  satisfied  with 
the  facilities  afforded  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion. Far  from  being  satisfied,  I repeatedly 
brought  complaints  before  the  Board,  of  which 
Mr.  M'Farlane  is  chairman,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
dining-hall,  where  I am  obliged  to  say  mass,  is  so 
constructed  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  persons 
present  cannot  hear  the  instructions  addressed  to 
them  from  the  altar.  A sum  of  400  l.  has  been 
lately  voted  to  erect  an  addition  to  this  dining- 
hall  ; but  until  a separate  chapel  shall  be  set  aside 
for  the  Catholic  inmates,  who  have  often  exceeded 
2,000  in  number,  things  will  not  be  on  a satis- 
factory footing.  I must  add,  that  in  my  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  M‘Farlane,  I went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  but  paganism  in  the 
workhouse  when  the  chaplain  is  absent,  an  ob- 
servation which  I would  not  make  had  I ex- 
pected my  remarks  would  be  brought  before  the 
public. 

As  for  out-door  relief,  I have  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  the  matter;  but  I agreed  with  Mr. 
M'Farlane  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  large  cities, 
such  as  Dublin,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  determine  who  would  be  worthy  of  out-door 
relief.  But  as  no  such  difficulty  exists  in  country 
places,  I distinctly  limited  my  observation  to  large 
cities. 

Far  from  manifesting  a desire  to  express  my 
opinions  before  the  Committee,  I declared  myself 
quite  reluctant  to  undertake  such  a task.  Having 
had  but  little  experience  in  matters  connected 
with  workhouses,  I would  be  sorry  to  obtrude 
my  opinions  on  the  Committee  where  a vast  and 
difficult  subject  is  to  be  examined. 

May  I request  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
bring,  this  statement  before  the  Committee. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  John  Behan, 

Catholic  Chaplain. 

To  the 

Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  m-p., 

Chairman  of  Irish  Poor  Law  Committee. 
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Letter  from  the  Rev.  I,  C.  P.Fox,  O.M.I.,  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  to  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
to  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Cardwell,  Esq.,  m.p. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Cardwell, 


Inchicore,  Dublin, 

Sir,  27  June  1861. 

Having  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  pub- 
lished evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Byrne,  a guardian  of 
me  South  Dublin  Union,  of  which  I am  the 
Roman-catholic  chaplain,  I take  the  liberty  of 
informing  you  that  the  evidence  of  that  gentleman 
is  both  incorrect,  and  liable  to  produce  an  erro- 
neous impression  of  my  conduct  as  chaplain  upon 
the  minds  of  the  public.  He  is  represented  as 
having  said  that  he  attributed  the  insubordination  in 
the  South  Dublin  Workhouse,  in  a great  measure, 
to  the  altar  denunciations  against  the  officers.  I 
am  prepared  both  to  assert,  and  if  necessary  to 
prove,  that  no  altar  denunciations  have  ever  been 
made  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  assistants,  since  my 
appointment  to  the  chaplaincy.  Either  Mr.  Byrne 
intended  this  statement  to  refer  to  the  period  of  my 
chaplaincy,  or  to  that  anterior  to  it.  It  it  were  to 
the  former,  I have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  that 
it  is  entirely  opposed  to  truth ; and  if  it  should  be 
to  a date  prior  to  my  appointment  that  he  alludes, 
then  I maintain  that— 1st.  He  was  bound  to  have 
said  as  much,  in  justice  to  my  character:  and, 
2dly.  That  those  denunciations,  of  which  he  has 
spoken  so  vaguely  and  recklessly,  if  they  were 
ever  made  at  all,  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
causes  of  all  the  acts  of  insubordination  which 
have  been  committed  in  the  house  during  these 
later  years  ; as,  on  the  one  hand,  a new  generation 
of  children  have  sprung  up  into  the  class  which 
supplies  the  insubordinate,  and  on  the  other,  anew 
generation  of  Protestant  officers  have,  to  a great 
extent,  succeeded  to  the  Catholic  officers  who 
held  situations  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  a few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Byrne  also  asserts  that  the  chaplain  brought 
one  female  out  of  the  class  of  unfortunafe  women, 
and  placed  her  in  the  choir.  The  following  is  the 
real  truth  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Byrne’s  evidence, 
et  ex  hoc  disce  omnes.  A girl  who  was  in  the 
house  for  a few  years,  having  been  guilty  of  some 
acts  of  disobedience  to  the  matron,  was  most  un- 


Esq.,  m.p.,  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland. 

justifiably  sent  to  that  part  of  the  house  which  is 
appropriated  to  unfortunate  characters,  and  others 
who  require  to  be  treated  by  the  medical  officer 
for  syphilis.  I am  not  prepared  to  show  whether 
this  extraordinary  proceeding  was  done  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  whether  it  was 
undertaken  on  the  matron’s  own  responsibility. 
I only  know  that  the  girl  never  belonged  to  the 
class  with  whom  she  had  been  so  inhumanly  asso- 
ciated ; that,  though  often  sick,  she  was  never 
under  treatment  for  syphilis ; that  her  bed  ticket 
never  designated  her  as  afflicted  with  such  a dis- 
ease ; and  that  she  became  so  good  and  steady, 
that  I not  only  introduced  her  into  the  choir  for 
divine  service,  but  obtained  her  removal  from  that 
polluted  po’rtion  of  the  house  to  which  she  had  been, 
sent  in  so  unchristian  a manner.  It  was  believed 
in  the  house, — 1 know  not,  except  by  inference, 
with  what  degree  of  truth,— that  a great  deal  of  the 
antipathy  which  had  been  manifested  against  that 
poor  girl  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  her  having 
thought  it  her  duty  to  change  her  religion  from 
Protestant  to  Catholic,  a fact  of  which  I was  not 
informed  until  some  months  subsequent  to  her  re- 
lease from  the  infected  chamber  in  which  she  had 
been  imprisoned  for  about  a year ; as  this  change 
in  her  religion  had  taken  place  previous  both  to 
her  insubordination  and  to  my  appointment  to 
the  chaplaincy,  1 have  only  to  add,  that  the  poor 
girl  has  not  disappointed  my  estimate  of  her  cha- 
racter, as  she  is  in  a good  situation,  where  she  is 
doing  well,  and  likely  to  remain. 

As  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  deemed  it  wise  to  select  Mr.  Byrne,  and 
him  alone,  to  represent  their  views  before  your 
Honourable  Committee  for  the  investigation  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Laws,  I have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  submit  these  corrections  of  his  evidence  to 
your  notice. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Laurence  Chas.  Prideaux  Fox,  o.m.i., 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplain, 

South  Dublin  Union. 


0.28. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Carey  to  the  Right  Honourable  E.  Cardwell,  m.  p. 


Eglinton  Hotel,  Peter-street,  Dublin, 

27  June  1861. 

Right  Hon.  Sir, 

Permit  me  respectfully,  previous  to  the  closing 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  inquiry,  of  which  Com- 
mittee you  are  the  Chairman,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  case  of  the  parochial  deserted  children  in 
the  different  parishes  in  Ireland,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  Dublin,  and  which,  as  far  as  1 have  read 
the  reports  in  the  Dublin  papers,  has  been  over- 
looked or  concealed. 

By  the  11  & 12  Geo.  3,  c.  15,  s.  2,  the  different 
parishes  are  required  to  provide  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  education  in  sums  not  exceeding  5 l. 
for  each  child  ; but  by  a recent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  an  appeal,  they  are 
limited  to  applotting  at  vestry  for  children  under 
12  months  old.  From  the  aversion  of  the  rate- 
payers to  having  the  infants  brought  up  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  knowing  that  the  guardians  have 
not  the  power  of  sending  them  to  nurse  out  of 
the  house,  assess  themselves  each  year  for  that 
purpose;  this  practice  is,  however,  illegal,  and 
any  ratepayer  may  preventthe  assessment  on  appeal. 
If  I am  rightly  informed,  there  are  nearly  500  chil- 
dren on  the  parishes,  and  I respectfully  hope  that 
the  law  may  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  guar- 
dians of  the  different  unions  to  send  those  deserted 
children  to  nurse  out  of  the  poorhouse,  taking 
them  from  off  the  different  parishes,  and  em- 
powering the  police  constables  to  have  them 
brought  10  the  relieving  officer  of  the  union.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  present  a 
petition  to  Parliament  to  amendathe  Actor  Geo.  3, 


by  adding  the  word  “annually”  to  the  second 
section  ; but  surely  it  is  time  to  relieve  the  rate- 
payers of  the  present  needless  parochial  assess- 
ments, applotted  for  the  purpose  of  paying  people 
who  have  no  duty  to  perform,  and  who  never  enter 
a vestry,  except  to  receive  their  salaries.  I believe 
the  City  of  Dublin  alone  is  paying  in  this  way 
above  3,000  l.  sterling  annually,  under  laws  which 
ought  to  have  been  long  since  repealed.  The  items 
for  coffins  for  the  pool’,  and  burials  of  the  dead 
ought  surely  to  be  atiached  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  no  longer  left  with  the  parishes. 

Permit  me  also,  most  respectfully,  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  immediate  lessors  to 
sign  the  voting  papers  as  occupiers  on  the  election 
of  guardians,  instead  of  voting  by  proxy.  It 
would  be,  indeed,  a serious  loss  to  the  Liberal 
party  here,  as  a number  of  the  landlords  reside  out 
of  town,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  have 
their  voting  papers  signed.  Trusting  the  subject 
will  plead  my  apology  for  thus  trespassing  on 
you, 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  Michael  Carey, 
Overseer  of  Deserted  Children, 
Parish  of  St.  Bridget,  Dublin. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

Edward  Cardwell,  m.  p., 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a letter  on 
the  same  subject  to  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Dungarvan,  Mr.  Maguire. 

M.  C. 


Appendix,  No.  92. 


CORK  UNION. 


Number  of  Children  admitted. 


Half  year  ended  - 2p  March  1859  - 

„ 29  September  1859  - 

j,  25  March  1860 

„ 29  September  1860 

„ 25  March  1861  - 

Three  Months  ended  22  June  1861 


Total  Number 
admitted 

under  15  Years  of  Age. 

Number  sent  to 
Hospital  upon 
Admission  from  Town. 

679 

99 

710 

129 

811 

122 

1,217 

132 

1,057 

129 

663 

73 

- 5,137 

684 

Or  one  sick  in  7 $ admissions. 


o July  1861. 


The  above  is  a correct  statement. 


R.  J.  Shaughnessey, 

Clerk  of  the  Union. 
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